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Abies  Douglasii  at  Dropuiore,  111 

iEsculus  californica,  102 

Africa,  German  South-west,  90 

Agave  ainericana,  seedlings  of,  180 

Agricultural  chemistry,  248;  Col- 
lege, Downton,  118;  experiments 
at  St.  Andrews,  179 ;  returns  for 
Great  Britain,  39,  199 

Alderbrook,  Cranleigh,  33 

Aldermaston  Court,  441 

Alga?,  fixation  of  nitrogen  by,  180 

Aloe  (Eualoe)  Sehonlandi,  430 

Alpine  garden,  17,  135,  262,  282 

Alyssum  alpinum  suffrutieosum,  136 

Amaryllids  in  flower,  202 

America,  formation  of  a  plant  and 
animal  breeders'  association  in, 
250;  gardeners  in,  252,  318,  399  ; 
parcel  post  to,  199 

American  notes,  34,  134,  251 

American  plant-breeding  conference, 
the,  159 

Amherstia  nobilis,  214 

Amiens  and  the  Picardy  Horticul- 
tural Society's  house,  267 

Anemone,  the,  42 

Anemones,  the  Alderborough,  3 

Angers,  France,  the  gardens  at,  394 

Anthurium  hybridum,  399 

Apiary,  the,  19,  117,  157,  231,247. 
285,  333,  357,  437 

Apple  Alfriston,  443 ;  A.  Bismarck, 
220,  254,  270,  290 ;  A.  Coronation, 
359 ;  A.  Northern  Beauty,  453  ; 
failures,  84 

Apples,  early,  122 ;  at  Hampton, 
269  ;  dessert,  attacked  by  rats,  445 

Araucaria  at  Dropmore,  59,  62,  84, 
104, 141,  164,  182 

Araucaria,  specimen,  121 

Arbor-day  in  the  West  Indies,  232 

Ash,  Canadian,  60,  85 

Asparagus  pluniosus,  &c,  173 

Aster  Amellus  var.  Perry 's  Favourite, 
304;  A.  Shortii,  269;  A.  Novi- 
Belgii  var.  Ariadne,  288 

Asters,  China,  from  Quedlinburg, 
220  ;  perennial,  in  pots,  258 

Astilbe  chinensis  var.  Davidi,  122  ; 
A.  x  Lemoinei,  221 ;  the  genus, 
95,  154,  171,  178 

Auricula,  the  show,  212,  253 

Australia,  emigration  of  gardeners 
to,  35 

Azalea  indica,  360  ;  A.  viscosa,  21 


B 


Bagshot  Park,  Surrey,  169,  198 

Bamboo  for  paper  pulp,  217 

Bananas,  479 

Barbados,  progress  in,  379 

Barbara   Court,   fruit   at,    192 ;   the 

hailstorm  at,  220 
Barr,  Mr.  P.,  letters  from  S.  Africa, 

335,  340,  393,  452 
Bed,  a  Coronation  carpet,  203 
Beech,  the  Purple,  history  of  the,  368 
Beetle,  the  Colorado,  39 
Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine,  451 ;  at 

Draycott,  270 ;   for  bedding,  233  ; 

B.  Gloire  de  Sceaux,  17 
Begonias,    erratic     (crested),    398 ; 

mites  attacking,  264 ;  the  "  Cork," 

at  Shrewsbury,  245 
Benevolent   Institution,   Gardeners' 

Royal,  7,  8,  138,  379,  399,  420,  46 4 
Berkshire  school  gardens,  400 
Bird-scare,  an  effective,  121 
Black  Currant,  Boskoop  Giant,  381 


Black  Currant  bud-mite,  463 
Board  of  Agriculture  and  its  work,  1 79 
Boiler,  sectional,  443 
Boilers  and  flues,  254 
Boilers.boiler-setting, and  stoking, 286 
Bolleo-  chondrorhyncha    X    Froebeli- 
ana,  243 ;  B.  ccelestis,  150 

Books,  Notices  of. — Agenda  Hor- 

ticole  (M.  Henry),  460 ;  Agricul- 
tural Annual  and  Mark  Lane  Ex- 
press Almanack,  459 ;  Agricultural 
Botany  (Pcrcival),  21  ;  American 
Strawberry-books,  278 ;  Atlas  der 
Krankheiten  und  Beschudigungen 
unserer  Landwirtschaftl.  Kultur- 
pflanzen  (Dr.  O.  Kirchner  and  H. 
Boltshauser),  39 ;  Baby  Roland 
Booklets  (Geo.  Hansen),  475 ; 
Botanical  Magazine,  21,  198, 
266,  340,  420,  439;  Broteria, 
439 ;  Business  Illustrated,  99 ; 
Cassell's  Dictionary  of  Garden- 
ing, 380;  Catalogue  of  Roses  of 
the  N.R.S.,  440;  Chemistry  of 
the  Farm  (R.  Warington,  M.A., 
F.R.S.),  396;  Children's  Gardens 
(Hon.  Mrs.  Evelyn  Cecil),  412; 
Darlington's  London  and  En- 
virons, 79 ;  Das  Pflanzenreich, 
119  ;  Dictionnaire  Ieonographique 
des  Orchidees  (A.  Cogniaux),  31, 
350 ;  Die  Mutationstheorie  Ver- 
suche  und  Beobachtungen  iiber 
die  Entstehung  der  Arten  im 
Pflanzenreiche  (The  Theory  of 
Mutation,  &c.)  (H.  de  Vries),  244; 
Die  Umbelliferen-Uredineen  (J. 
Ivor  Lindroth),  282  ;  Easily-grown 
Hardy  Perennials  (T.  W.  Sanders), 
396 ;  Education  in  the  Netherlands, 
440;  European  Fungus  Flora 
(Agaricaceas)  (Geo.  Massce),  268  ; 
Elektrokultur  durch  elektrische 
Behandlung  (Electro  -  Culture) 
(Dr.  Selim  Lemstrom),  49  ;  Flora 
of  Queensland,  16 ;  Flora  of 
Tropical  Africa,  119,  439;  Flori- 
legium  Haarlemense,  163 ;  Forest 
Flora  of  the  School  Circle,  N.W.P. 
(UpendraiiathKanjiial),7$;  Formal 
Gardens  in  England  and  Scot- 
land (H.  Inigo  Triggs),  451  ;  Gar- 
den and  Ground  (T.  W.  Sanders), 
183 ;  Homeland  Handbook  to 
Evesham,  159;  Icones  Selectee 
Horti  Thenensis,  39,  475;  II  Cri- 
santemo,  118 ;  Illustrated  Scientific 
News,  307 ;  Illustrations  de  la 
Flore  du  Congo,  439  ;  Illustrations 
of  Vegetation  of  German  E.  Africa 
(Walther  Goetze  and  A.  Engler), 
52 ;  Index  Kewensis,  439,  478 ; 
Journal  of  Mycology,  138  ;  Journal 
of  the  R.H.S.,  325 ;  La  Kecolte  et 
l'Expedition  des  Graines  et  des 
Plantes  Vivantes  des  Pays  Chauds 
(D.  Bois),  340  ;  Les  Arbres  Nains 
Japonais,  &c.  (Albert  Maitme'ne), 
420;  Les  Coniferes  et  Taxacees 
(S.  Mottet),91  ;  Les  Drogues  Sim- 
ples d'Origine  Vegetale,  451  ;  Lin- 
denia,  17,  228,  335  ;  List  of  Her- 
baceous Plants  (Royal  Gardens, 
Kew),  21  ;  Live  Stock  Journal 
Almanack  for  1903,  459  ;  Meehans' 
Monthly,  475;  Minerva,  439;  Natal 
Plants  (J.  Medley  Wood,  A.L.S.), 
70;  Natural  History  of  Plants 
(F.  W.  Oliver),  9;  Natural  His- 
tory of  Plants  (Kerner  ,jf  Oliver), 
217 ;  Orchard  and  Bush  Fruit 
Pests    (Cecil      Warburton,     M.A., 


F.  Z.  S.),  138 ;  Our  Poultry 
(Harrison  Weir),  354 ;  Pictorial 
Practical  Vegetable  -  growing 
(W.  P.  Wright),  16;  Publications 
received,  61,  81,  180,  203,  217,250, 

288,  307,  400,  432  ;  Report  on  the 
General  Trades  of  South  Africa 
(T.  Nicol  Jenkin),  413;  Revue 
Horticole  de  l'Algerie,  22 ;  Roses 
for  English  Gardens  (Gertrude 
Jekgll  and  Ed.  Mawley),  163; 
Spade-work  ;  or,  How  to  Start  a 
Flower  Garden  (Henry  Hoare), 
232  ;•  The  Agricultural  News,  100  ; 
The  Book  of  Climbing  Plants  and 
Wall  Shrubs  (S.  Amott),  396  ; 
Trie  Book  of  the  Strawberry  (Ed. 
Beckett),  213  ;  The  Book  of  Vege- 
tables (G.  Wythes,  V.M.H.),  16; 
The  Australian  Gardener,  380 ; 
The  Flora  of  the  Bombay  Presi- 
dency (Dr.  Theodore  Cooke,  C.I.E.), 
354 ;  The  Flora  of  the  Liverpool 
District  (C.  Theodore  Green),  412; 
The  Hepatite  of  the  British  Isles 
(  W.  H.  Pearson),  52  ;  The  Garden 
Gazette  (Australian),  378;  The 
Nurserymen's  Trade  Gazette  and 
Seed  Growers'  Advertiser,  250 ; 
The  Pacific  Florist,  400;  The 
Scottish  Field,  379  ;  The  Silva  of 
North  America  (Sargent),  307 ; 
The  Theory  of  Mutation  (H.  de 
Vries),  244,  260;  The  Homeland 
Handbooks,  100;  The  Royal 
Borough  of  Kingston  -  upon  - 
Thames  (Homeland  Handbooks), 
307  ;  The  Via  Eastern  Telegraphic 
Social  Code,  459  ;  Thompson's  Gar- 
deners' Assistant  (W.  Watson), 412, 
443 ;  Traite  de  Ohiinie  Agricole 
(P.  P.  Deherain),  248;  Trees  and 
Shrubs  (Announced)  (Prof.Charles 
S.  Sargent),  326 ;  Who's  Who,  475  ; 
Wood,  a  Manual  of  the  Natural 
History  of  the  Industrial  Applica- 
tions of  the  Timbers  of  Commerce 
(G.  S.  Boulger),  452 

Boston  Parks,  U.S. A,  180 
Botanic  stations,  tb  e  usefulness  of,  400 
Botanical  Exchange  Club,  139 
Botany,  economic,  ia  Mincing  Lane, 

289,  320 

Botany  and  materia  medica  for 
medical  students,  288 

Botany,  systematic,  162 

Bothies,  290 

Bouvardia  King  of  Scarlets,  477 

Bracken,  varieties  of,  at  Faygate, 
Sussex,  226  > 

Brazil  Nuti,  the  crop  of,  267 

British  Association,  Prof.  Green's 
lecture  to  the,  209 

Bud-variations  as  factors  in  evolu- 
tion, 317      ~ 

Buddha's  fingers,  71 

Buddleia  variabilis,  118;  B.  v.  var. 
Veitchiana,  139 

Bulb  garden,  the,  16,  203,  271 

Bulbs,  Dutch,  17 

Burbank,  Mr.,  and  his  work,  60 

Bureau  of  plant  industry  in  U.S.A., 
419 

Burford,  Dorking,  111 

Burvenich,  M.,  341 

Buxted  Park,  notes  from,  373        * 


Cabbages  bolting,  42  ;  market  prices 
of,  122  ;  spring,  427 


Cacti,  34,78,430;  nomenclature  of,  477 

Cactus,  a  fine  specimen.  400 

Csesalpinia  japonica,  21 

Calanthe  flowering  from  top  of  bulb, 
464 

Calochortus  or  Mariposa  Lilies,  271. 
380 

Calumba  root  as  a  substitute  for 
Hops,  433 

Cambridge  Botanic  Garden,  20 

Campanula  pyramidalisalbaat  Moor 
Hall,  378 

Canada,  Englishmen  for,  478  ;  fruit 
crops  in,  194 

Canadian  Coronation-arch,  22 

Canker  in  Apple-trees,  60 

Cape  peninsida,  winter  in  the, 
123 

Cardiff  Castle,  pot  Vines  at,  84 

Carmichaelia  odorata,  81 

Carnation  Lady  Stewart,  233;  C. 
Raby  Castle,  292;  C.  "Riviera 
Market,"  303;  C.  Royalty,  444; 
C.  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison, 
introduction  of,  121,  187 ;  at  the 
Redlands,  Broadstairs,  38 

Carnations, new,  raised  at  Wandsbek. 
23 

Casimiroa  edulis,  fruit  of,  216 

Cassava  in  Jamaica,  the,  99 

Cassava,  the  Sweet,  contains  poison- 
ous properties,  299 

Castanea  vesca  "Carpinese,''  139 

Castle,  Mr.  R.  L.  (essay  on  fruit- 
packing),  378 

Catalpa,  a  historic,  476 

Cattleya  Mendeli,  179;  C,  imper- 
fect flower  of,  32  ;  C.  x  Pittiana,  95 

Cedar  of  Lebanon  in  Switzerland, 
152  ;  Dr.  Uvedale's,  62  ;  native,  103 

Cedrus  Deodara  and  C.  Libani,  42 

Celmisia  coriacea,  191 

Cercospora  melonis,  211 

Cereus  candicans,  81 ;  C.  dasyacan- 
thus,  252  ;  C.  Houlleti,  252 

Certificated  Fruits  and  Vege- 
tables.— Apples,  Edward's  Coro- 
nation, 3 13  ;  Norfolk  Beauty,  445  ; 
Tamplin,  344 ;  Black  Currant 
"Boskoop,"  64;  Damson,  Langley 
Buliace,  344 ;  Grape,  Imperial 
Black,  344  ;  Lettuce,  Carter's  Per- 
petual, 64  ;  Melon,  The  Peer,  272  ; 
Peas,  varieties  of,  44,  64 ;  Pear, 
Gris-Dechin,4 15 ;  Pear,  Michaelmas 
Nelis,  272 ;  Potato,  Scammell's 
Seedling,  222  ;  Potatos,  varieties 
of,  143;  Raspberry,  November 
Abundance,  344  ;  Rhubarb,  Christ- 
mas, 344 ;  Strawberry,  Givon's 
late  Prolific,  64 ;  Strawberry,  The 
Khedive,  64 

Certificated  Plants.  —  Alstrce- 
meria  Mrs.  Salter,  24 ;  Anemone 
japonica  Queen  Charlotte,  313 ; 
Aster  Amellus  bessarabicus,  ,255  ; 
A.  cordifolius  magnificus,  238  ;  A. 
ericoides  Ophir,  255 ;  A.  e.  Sensa- 
tion, 255;  A.  lffivigatus,  23S ;  A. 
Novi-Belgi  Celestial,  238  :  A.  N.-B. 
Daisy  Peters,  238  ;  A.  N.-B.  Do- 
rothy, 238  ;  A/N.-B.  F.  W.  Bur- 
bidge  and  Top  Sawyer.  238;  V, 
vimineus  perfectus,  23s ;  Asters, 
varieties  of  perennial,  293;  As- 
tilbe chinensis  var.  Davidi.  105; 
Begonia  Agatha  oompaota,  382; 
Bouvardia  King  of  Scarlets,  445 ; 
Bulbopbyllum  Ericssoni,  384 ;  Ca- 
ladiuin  Gireoud,  142 ;  Calanthe 
triumphane,  384;  Carnation,  Book 
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liam  White  Clove,  105  ;  C.  Cedric, 
105  ;  C.  Lady  Carrington,  24  ;  C. 
Mr.    Leigh    White,    105;    C.    The 
Shah,  142  ;  C.  Viscount  Kitchener, 
382  ;  Cattleya  X  Fabia  Vigeriana, 
384 ;  C.  X  Firefly,  272  ;  C.  Grossii, 
238 ;     C.    X    Iris,    Charlesworth's 
-variety,  238  ;  C.  labiata  Amesiana, 
344 ;    C.    X    Lady  Ingram,  West- 
field  variety,  143  ;  C.  X  Mrs.  Pitt, 
344 ;  C.  Wavriniana,  Wigan's  va- 
riety, 63  ;  Ceanothus  Indigo,  183; 
Chrysanthemum  Beauty  of  Leigh, 
424 ;  C.  Belle  of  Weybridge,  3S2  ; 
C.  Black  Prince,  273  ;    C.  Carrie, 
236  ;  C.  Cecil  Cutts,  331 ;   C.  F.  S. 
Vallis,382;  C.Florence  Penford,331 ; 
C.  General  Hutton,  424 ;  C.  George 
Mileham,  385  ;  C.  George  Penfold, 
331;    C.    Gertie,   236;    C.    Harry 
Shrimpton,    343;    C.    Hon.    Mrs. 
Acland,  313  ;  C.  Joseph  Lowe,  272  ; 
G.  Laslia    Filkins,  382;    C.  Mine. 
Paola    Radaelli,   313;    C.   Madge 
€reagh,  385 ;  C.  Mary  Perkins,  273 ; 
C.  Miss  Elsie  Fulton,  313  ;  C.  Miss 
E.  Seward,  424  ;  C.  Miss  Mildred 
Ward,  331 ;  C.  Mrs.  A.  E.  Knight, 
385  ;  C.  Mrs.  J.  Seward,  343,  385  ; 
C.   Nelly    Blake,    273;    C.    Olive 
Miller,  331 ;    C.  Miss   E.   Seward, 
382  ;  C.  S.  T.  Wright,  343  ;  Cimici- 
fuga  japoniea,  313;  Cirrhoea  vir- 
ldi-purpurea,  25 ;    Cordyline,  Her 
Majesty,  24 ;    C.  indivisa  var.  B. 
Elder,  142 ;   Cynorchis   purpuras- 
cens,  344 ;  Cypripedium  x  Evelyn 
Ames  superbum,  344 ;  C.  X  Thalia, 
344 ;    C.  X    Transvaal    superbum, 
344 ;  Dahlia  F.  A.  Wellesley,  147  ; 
Dahlias,    Winsome,    Eva,    W.    F. 
Balding,   H.   J.   Jones,  Vesuvius, 
Etna,    F.    A.    Wellesley,    Mable 
Needs,  Ianthe,  Henry  Clark,  R.  T. 
Bawlings,  Snowdrop,  and  Elsa,  185 ; 
varieties   of,   237,  239 ;    Delphin- 
ium Kitty  Wardall,  24 ;  Gaillardia 
oculata,  Sulphur  Gem,  236  ;  Glad- 
iolus Coronation,  142  ;  G.  Empire, 
142;  Houllettia  Broeklehurstiana, 
143 ;      Jacobinia      (Cyrtanthera) 
chrysostephana,    382 ;    Kalanchoe 
marmorata,        343;         Kniphsfia 
"  Eufus,"  142 ;   Lselio-Cattleya  x 
Adolphus   superba,    106;    L.-C.  x 
Bletchleyensis,   Fowler's  variety, 
314  ;  L.-C.  X  Clive  var.  Sandera?, 
384 ;  L.-C.  xCooksoniaj,  183;  L.-C.  ■ 
Ingrami,  "Eosslyn  variety,"  143  ; 
L.-C.  x  Mme.  Chas.  Maron,  272  ; 
L.-C.   x   Isis   "Eosslyn   variety," 
272;    L.-C.    X    Mrs.  Chamberlain, 
314 ;  L.-C.  x  Statteriana  superba, 
384;    L.-C.    X   Thorntoni   grandi- 
flora,    3S4 ;     Liatris    graminifolia 
var.      dubia,      236 ;      Libocedrus 
macrolepis,   105 ;    Liliuni  Brownii 
var.  Chloraster,  236  ;  L.  x  Andrew 
Barlow,  236;    L.  X  Purple    King, 
236 ;     L.     tenuior,     24 ;     Lycaste 
hybrida,  238  ;    Maranta   insignis, 
63 ;    Montbretia  George  Davison, 
142  ;  Nerine  Miss  Carrington,  313; 
NymphfeaMrs.  Ward,  183  ;  Odonto- 
glossuni    x   erispum    Harryanum 
delicatum,   314 ;    O.   Wilckeanum 
Eothschildianum,  183  ;    Oneidiuni 
X  Mantini  superbum,  344  ;  Phlox 
Sylphide,   238;    Polypodium  con- 
jugatum,    236;    P.    iriodes  ranio- 
cristatiun,  25 ;    Primula  obconica 
semi-plena,  445 ;    Eose  Ben  Cant, 
.63 ;    E.    Field    Marshal,    63 ;     E. 
Fran  Karl  Druschki,  25  ;  E.  Lady 
Roberts,    11 ;    E.   Mme.   Antoine 
Mari,  236;   E.   "Peace,"  183;   E. 
Souvenir  de   Pierre   Notting,  11  ; 
E.      sulphurea,      236 ;       Senecio 
clivorum,    142 ;     Sophro-Laelia    ;■ 
heatonensis,       272 ;         Sterculia 
Eusselliana,     183 ;       Sweet     Pea, 
Dorothy     Eckford,     183;     Thuya 
Ellwangeriana      pygmaea     aurea, 
183 


Chaddlewood,  the  rockery  at,  458 

Chelsea  Physic  Garden,  the,  78 

Chenopodium  as  Spinach,  102 

Chimaphila  maculata,  318 

Chinese  Conifers  and  Cycads,  359 

Chlorophyll  and  other  pigments,  209 

Chlorosis  in  Palms,  232 

Christmas-day,  hardy  flowers  on,  478 

Chrysanthemum,  a  new  early  flower- 
ing, 202  ;  buds,  428  ;  C.  exhibition, 
the  American,  134  ;  C.  Mme.  Car- 
not,  cultivation  of,  372  ;  C.  October 
Queen,  393  ;  C.  Western  King,  428; 
notes,  321,  342,  351,  372  ;  shows, 
judges  at,  423,  443  ;  April-struck, 
393  ;  artificial  manures  for,  59  ;  at 
Florham  Farms,  New  Jersey, 
U.S.A.,  335  ;  cultural  hints  upon, 
3  ;  in  France,  341  ;  in  small  pots, 
428  ;  Mr.  Pockett's,  460 ;  single- 
flowered  and  decorative,  393,  464  ; 
single-flowered,  424  ;  raising  seed- 
ling, 434 ;  some  popular  white,  375 

Chrysogonum,  22 

Cineraria  stellata,  249 

Citrus  medica  var.  digitata,  71 

Clematis  aristata,  55  ;  C.  florida,  C. 
patens,  &c,  the  wild  forms  of,  51  ; 
C.  tangutiea,  459 

Clover,  Buffalo,  464 

Codiseums,  specimen,  326 

Ccelogyne  precox  albens,  334 

Coffee  planting  in  British  Central 
Africa,  478 

Cogniaux,  M.,  359 

Cohune  Palm-nuts,  133 

Colchicum  giganteum,  435 

Colchicum,  three  good  species  of, 
309 

College  for  women,  a  new,  287 

Colonial  notes,  35,  96,  212,  228,  279 

Colutea  arborescens,  63 

Commissions,  21 

Conifers,  the  natural  history  of,  13, 
33 

Convallaria  majalis  prolificans,  133 

Cordyline  terminalis  and  its  uses  in 
its  native  habitat,  39 

Coreopsis  grandiflora,  2 

Cornus  Kousa,  21 

Coronation  flower-beds,  101,  203 

Corydalis  thalietrifolia,  288,  320,  359 

Cotoneaster  horizontalis,  91 

Couch-grass,  43,  84 

Covent  Garden  Market  at  Christmas, 
461,  171 

Crab,  the  Langley,  435 

Craigweil,  321 

Crassula  sedifolia,  429 

Crataegus  pyracantha  Lelandi,  338, 
421 

Crete,  Bronze  age  vases  from,  459 

Cricket  match  between  Eoyal  Horti- 
cultural Society's  Floral  and  Fruit 
Committees,  186 

Crinuvu  X  Belladonna.  263  ;  C.  X  Sir 
Trevor  Lawrence,  263 

Crinums,  hybrid,  102 

Crocus  asturicus  atropurpureus,  2S2  ; 
C.  Scharojani,  321 

Croquet  lawn,  dimensions  of,  68 

Crystal  Palace,  gardening  at,  202 

Cucumber  and  Melon-leaf  disease. 
241,  270,  302,  309,  329 

Cucumber,  a  giant,  359 

Cucumbers,  about,  222, 229,  257,  311  ; 
barren,  360 ;  the  bitter  taste  of,  37 

Currant  bud-niite,  the,  442 

Cyclamen  culture,  196 

Cynorchis  grandiflora,  259 

Cypripedium  ciliolare  Miteauanum, 
32;  C.  x  Chas.  Eichman,  334;  C. 
x  conco-callosum,  259 ;  C.  insigne 
Holfordianum,  413 ;  C.  nitens 
"Cleverley's  variety,"  430;  C. 
Orion  var.  Mrs.  Arthur  Wells, 
211 ;  C.  Eothschildianum,  mal- 
formed flower  of,  23  ;  C.  X  Trans- 
vaal superbum,  361 

Cypripediums  at  Westfield,  Woking, 

243  ;  from  Monkholme,  430 
Cyrtopodium,  pseudo-bulb  of,  54 
Cytisus  nigricans,  21 ;  C.  Sehipkam- 
sis,  21 


Dahlia  "  Collerette,"  190  ;  D.  King 
Edward  VII.,  216  ;  D.  President 
Viger,  221 ;  some  aspects  of  the. 
172  ;  variation  in  the,  and  in  other 
plants,  178 

Dahlias,  the  judging  of  Cactus,  221 ; 
the  language  of,  198 

Daphne  Blagayana,  301 ;  D.  Verloti, 
459 

Dendrobium  moschatum.  dual  odour 
of,  150 

Dendrometer,  a,  380, 423, 4 13,  464, 477 

Deutzias,  39 

Dianthus  neglectus  at  King's  Nor- 
ton, 6 

Dieramas,  56 

Diervilla  hortensis,  16 

Disa  grandiflora,  413 

Disease  of  nursery  stock,  235 

Dissocactus  biforinis,  201 

Dolichos  japonicus,  439 

Don,  George,  151,  421 

Downside,  Lily-tank  at,  398 

Drought  in  Australia,  99 

Duchesne,  M.  Emile,  99 

Dunn  memorial  fund,  the,  59 

Durban,  notes  from,  119 

Dutch  florists,  253 

Dutch  methods  in  market  garden- 
ing, 438 


Eastwell  Park,  Eoyal  memorial 
trees  at,  93 

Economies,  some  garden,  189 

Edgings  and  borders,  266 

Edinburgh,  Botanic  Gardens,  228  ; 
seed  trade  assistants,  4-11 ;  town- 
gardening,  358  ;  worthies,  297 

Education  question,  418 ;    rural,  324 

Education  in  the  Netherlands,  440 

Eelworms,  formaldehyde  recom- 
mended for,  215 

Emigration  of  gardeners  to  Australia. 
35 

Epidendrum  Parkinsonianum,  17 

Epiphyllum  delicatum,  411 

Eremurus  Elwesianus  at  Bridge 
Hall,  Bury,  42 

Eseallonia  langleyensis      .  21 

Estate  management,  126 

Ether  in  forcing  plants,  379, 459,  475 

Eucalyptus  coecifera,  96 

Eulalia  gracillima  and  E.  japoniea 
zebrina,  173 

Eurycles  sylvestris,  62 

Evolution  Committee,  report  to,  21 

Examinations  in  horticulture,  64 

Exhibitions  and  good  gardening,  270 

Exogonium  purga,  319 


Fabiana  imbricataat  Worthing,  232 

Fernery,  the,  261 

Ferns,  British  and  exotic,  218,  261 ; 
Cornish,  122 

Fertilisation  of  Sweet  Peas,  371,  402, 
407,444 

Ferulas,  442 

Fever  in  plants,  38 

Ficus  Parcelli,  413,  463 

Figs,  some  valuable  late,  205 

Fir,  the  Douglas,  at  Dropmore,  141 

Flax  in  Ireland,  232 

Flora  of  the  Galapagos  Islands,  469 

Florists'  flowers,  172,  212 

Flower-bed,  a  Coronation,  203 

Flower-garden,  work  in  the,  5,  19, 
37,  57,  97,  116,  137,  156,  197,  214, 
230,  246,  265,  284,  305,  333,  338, 
357,  377,  396,  417,  436,  457,  473 

Flower-pot  lifter  and  drainer,  105 

Flowering  plants,  height  of,  270 

Flowers,  the,  at  home,  89 

Forestry,  135,  175,  351 ;  exhibi- 
tion in  Aberdeen,  64 ;  facts  and 
fancies  in  British,  280 ;  import- 
ance of  thinning  in,  201 ;  museum 
at  Brussels,  380 


Forest  trees,  planting  young,  after 
old,  434 

Freemasonry  at  Pontypool,  249 

Freesias,  culture  of,  200 

Fruit  and  vegetables  for  the  navy, 
420 

Fruit,  a  plea  for  cheaper,  284;  at 
Barham  Court,  192 ;  drying,  376  ; 
from  Queensland,  307  ;  from  the 
Cape,  329 ;  growers  and  railway 
companies,  288 ;  deputation  to 
railway  companies,  358 ;  show, 
educational,  at  Cork,  308 

Fruit  crops,  remarks  on  the,  93, 
112,  153,  174;  report  on  the  con- 
dition of  the,  69,  72,  77  ;  the,  121 ; 
in  Canada,  194,  400 ;  in  Yorkshire, 
184,  274 

Fruits,  therapeutic  values  of  common, 
470 

Fruit  tree  planting,  354 ;  trees,  a 
fungus  which  attacks  the  stems  of 
young,  235 ;  trees  by  the  roadsides, 
20 ;  fungous  diseases  upon,  in  Aus- 
tralia, 475 

Fruiterers'  Company,  gold  medal  of 
the,  378 

Fruits  under  glass,  culture  of,  4,  18, 
37,  56,  82,  97,  117,  136,  157,  176, 
197,  214,  230,  246,  265,  285,  304, 
333, 338, 357,  377,  397,  416,  437,  456, 
473 

Fuchsia  triphylla  hybrida,  42 

Fungous  diseases  spread  by  "  re- 
turned empties,"  475 


Galanthus  Olgae,  271 

Galapagos  Islands,  flora  of  the,  469 

Gale  in  Edinburgh,  198 

Galega  officinalis,  80 

Garden  and  farm  produce  by  rail,  80 

Garden  City  Pioneer  Company,  120 

Gardener,  a,  without  hands,  416 

Gardeners,  421 

Gardeners'  abilities,  402  ;  and  their 
employers,  120,  290,  380,  464 ; 
prospects  in  America,  252,  318, 
399 ;  co  -  operative  scheme  for, 
381  ;  in  Durham,  Stafford,  and 
Essex,  120;  situations,  applica- 
tions for,  401 

Gardeners'  Eoyal  Benevolent  Insti- 
tution, 138,  379,  399,  420, 464  ;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Monro's  Coronation  gift 
to  the  pensioners  of,  8  ;  and  to  the 
Eoyal  Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund, 
receipts  from  Holland  House 
show,  7 

Gardening  charities,  401 

Garrett,  Mr.  Frank,  233 

Genista  setnensis  at  Kew,  20 

Gentiana  acaulis  as  an  edging  plant, 
62 

Geranium  grandiflorum,  300 

Gerbera  Brilliant,  442 ;  G.  Janie- 
soni,  164,  182 

German  East  Africa,  339 

German  South-west  Africa,  vegeta- 
tion in,  90 

Ghent  Quinquennial,  the,  297 

Gilliflowers,  29,  62 ;  and  Gariophi- 
lati,  86,  103 

Gladioli,  178 

Glands  in  Tecoma,  44 

Glasses,  influence  of  coloured,  on 
plants,  60 

Glasshouses  in  use  in  Eoman  days, 
329 

Gloxinias  with  a  second  corolla,  159 
GodetiaMarchionessofSalisbury,182 

Goeze,  Dr.  E.,  266 

Gooseberries,  late,  451 

Grafting,  effects  of,  419;  experi- 
ments in,  399,  450,  469;  specific 
variations  caused  by,  409 

Grape  Canon  Hall  Muscat  in  Guern- 
sey, 254 ;  G.  Crawley's  Kippington 
Grange  Seedling,  459  ;  G.  "  Galaa- 
port,"  122,  233;  G.  Cornichon 
Blanc,  or  Finger  Grape,  217  ;  G. 
Gros  Colman,  autumn  culture  of, 
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299  (see  Strawberry-Grape)  ;  trade 
at  Christmas,  456 

Orapes  at  Shrewsbury,  138 ;  Impe- 
rial Black  and  other,  353  ;  judging 
of,  8,  23, 42  ;  at  Shrewsbury,  Cham- 
pion Cup  offered  at,  95  ;  new,  360  ; 
itlie  packing  of,  for  market,  341, 
402 ;  Mr.  Shingler's,  cultivation 
•of,  158  ;  the  three  heaviest  bunches 
of,  422 

Grass-land,  bastard-trenching,  181, 
220  ;  the  reclaiming  of,  36 

Grasses,  poisonous,  39 

Guavas,  botanical  differences  in,  399 

<Guevina  Avellana,  60 

Guilfoyle,  Mr.,  440 

Gypsophila  paniculata,  culture  of,  1 


H 


Hail,  effect  of,  on  bark,  311 
Hailstorm,  the,  in  West  Kent,  220, 

250  ;  at  Paddockhurst,  61 
Hainault  forest,  15 
Hampton  Court,    &c,    Water-Lilies 

at,  244  ;  the  flower-beds  at,  53 
Hardy  fruit  garden,  work  in  the,  4, 

18,  36,  57,  82,  97,117, 136, 157, 177, 

.197, 215, 231, 246, 265, 284,  305,  322, 

339,  356,  376,  397, 417,  436,  457,  473 
Hay  crop  of  1902,  51 
Hedysarum  multijugum,  21 
Helenium  autumnale,  338 
Hemipilia  amethystina,  211 
Hemsley,  Mr.  O.  T.,  163 
Herbaceous  border,  100,  288 
Heredity,  the  physiology  of,  58 
Heuchera    brizoides,    varieties  "  La 

Perle"  and  "  Flambeau,"  135 
Hexacentris  lnysorensis,  221 
Hibiscus  Huegelii,  338 
Hieracium  Bornmulleri,  195,  221 
Himalayan  garden,  a,  129 
Hippophae  rhamnoides,  320 
Hollyhock,  the,  281 
Hops,   acreage    of,   179 ;    substitute 

for,  477 
Horticultural   College  at  Koestritz, 

Thuringia,  287 
Horticultural    Hall,    the.    Council's 

.circular   respecting,   38 ;  donation 

irom  H.M.  the  King  in  support  of 

the  scheme  for  the,  286,  307 ;  the 

proposed,  378,  401,  418,  423,  442, 

463, 477 
Horticultural   lecturer  in  Scotland, 

139 
Horticultural   shows,  special  prizes 

at,  270 
Huggins',   Sir   William,  address    to 

Koyal  Society,  418 
Hungary,  a  visit  to,  394 
Hybrid  Orchids,  exhibited  for  EH. S. 

certificates,  7 
Hybrid  Senecios  in  Ireland,  233 
Hybrids,  awards  to,  22 ;  spontaneous, 

233 
Hydrangea  Hortensia  nivalis,  455 
Hydrangeas  at  Old  Court,  Co.  Down, 

461  ;  with   blue   flowers,   59,    259, 

310,  381,  444 


I 


IClchester  House,  Dorchester,  431 

Income-tax,  repayments,  62 

-Insect    pests,    garden,    forest,    and 

orchard,  1 
"  Ippi-Appa  "  (Carludovica    jamaic- 

ensis),  459 
Ireland,  gardening    instructors    for, 

459 
Iris  Kaempferi  "  Queen  Alexandra," 

30 ;  I.  Leichtlini,  242 
Irish  forestry,  83 
Ivy,  the,  225 


Jalap,  the,  as  a  climbing  flowering 
plant,  319 


Jamaica  trade  in  fruits,  &c,  279 
Japanese  garden  at  Gunnersbury,  20 
Jersey,  a  visit  to,  277,  369,  411 
Judges  at  the  National  'Chrysanthe- 
mum Society  shows,  423,  443,  462, 
469 
Juniperus    communis,    moth    upon, 
101 


K 


Kaimes  Lodge,  Midlothian,  hardy 
flowers  at,  114 

Kalmia  glauca,  21 

Karoo,  S.  Africa,  flora  of,  452 

Ketchup,  commercial  and  home- 
made, 476 

Kew,  notes  from,  4,  6,  325,  440 ; 
Orchids  at,  228 

King's  illness,  the,  7 

King's  visit  to  Whittinghame,  Ty- 
ninghame,  and  North  Berwick, 
287 

Kinkeliba  (Combretum),  notes  on 
the,  80 

Kirk,  Alexander,  326 

Kitchen  garden,  work  in  the,  5,  19, 
36, 57,  82, 96, 117, 137, 157, 176, 196, 
214,  230, 247, 264,  285,  305, 322, 339, 
356,  376,  397,  416,  437,  457,  472 

Knaurs  on  trunk  of  Tulip-tree,  360, 
329 

Knowle  Hill,  Cobham,  Sequoia  gi- 
gantea  at,  268 

Koniga  maritima  as  an  edging,  181 


Laburnum  flowering  twice,  253,271, 

288,  290 
Lachenalia  forming  buds  on  leaves, 

311 
Ladysmith,  letter  from,  393 
La?lia  anceps  and  its  varieties,  414, 

430;  De  Bary  Crawshay  on,  114; 

see  also  Rothschild,  Hon.  Walter, 

on,  430;    L.  autumnalis,  414;    L. 

glauca,  95 
Lfelio  -  Cattleya  Adolphus  var.   su- 

perba,      111 ;      L.  -  C.    X    Queen 

Alexandra,  340 
Lamarck's  herbarium,  326 
Lambourne  Common,  15 
La  Mortola,  plants  in  flower  at,  232 
Lawrence,    Sir     Trevor,    created    a 

Knight  Commander    of  the   Vic- 
torian Order,  358 
Layia  Gaillardioides,  61 

Law  Notes. — A  gardener  v.  florist 
(compensation  for  injuries),  462  ; 
A  market  salesman  (falsifying 
bank-book),  294  ;  Bide  v.  Charring- 
ton  (claim  for  goods  supplied),  81  ; 
Lord  Lyvedon  (bankruptcy  case), 
271 

Leaf -mould  for    Orchids,   193,  211, 

290,  292,  415,  423 
Leaf-sheds,  360 

Leeds  public  parks  and  gardens,  173 
Library  for  young  gardeners,  417 
Lichens,  to  cultivate,  on  a  roof,  341 
Lightning,  the  effect  of,  on  trees,  325 
Lilac,  winter-flowering,  377 
Lilies  and    their  culture,  253 ;    L., 
fasciation  in,  85  ;   L.  of  Japan,  129 
Liliurn  auratum    in  Rhododendron- 
beds,  292  ;  L.  eandidum,  415  ;  L. 
c.  liking  hot  sunshine,  9 ;    L.  gi- 
ganteum,  139 ;  L.  speciosum  and 
its  varieties,  263  ;  L.  pardalinum 
and  L.  Humboldti,  36 
Lily,  about  the   Madonna,    180 ;  L. 
Burbank's,  203  ;  L.  season  of  1902. 
299  ;  L.,  the  beginning  of  the,  1 15  ; 
L.  tank  at  Downside,  398 
Lime    trees   at    Bank    of  England, 

opening  of  the  leafage  of,  216 
Lindenbergia  grandiflora,  213 
Lindroth's     classification     of      the 
Uredineo;  on  the  Umbelliferse,  282 
Liriodendron  Tulipifera,  61,  85 


Livistona  Muelleri,  431 
Loganberry,  the,  444,  463 
Lonicera  sempervirens,  21 
Loquat  tree  at  Packington  Hall,  123 
Lucombe  Oak,  what  is  the  ?  221 
Lycaste  Skinneri  atrosanguinea,  334 
Lychnis  flos-cuculi,  139, 182 
Lycoris  Sprengeri,  469 


M 

Madeira,  Pandanuses,  &c.  at,  194 
Magnolia  glauca,  21 ;   M.  Thomson- 

iana,  21 
Mango  culture  in  Queensland,  462 
Manningham  Park  and  its  trees,  459 
Manures,     action     of     mineral,    on 

humus,  455 
Manuring,   experimental,   290,   330, 

341,  360,  375  ;  with  Peas,  391 
Manuring   of    vegetable   and    fruit 

crops,  326 
Marguerites,  culture  of,  338  ;  propa- 
gating, 292 
Market  prices,  84,  104,  140,  182 
Market    gardening,   222,    229,    233, 

257,  278,  299,  354,  413,  455,  456 
Maxillaria  seurrilis,  243 
Melon,    Cotswold    Hero,    141 ;    the 
spotted    of    Lucknow,    152  ;    dis- 
eased, 140,  182  ;  late,  164 
Melon-leaf  blotch,  307 
Melons  and  Cucumbers  in  pots,  186 
Melton-Constable,  Vine   cultivation 

at,  158 
Mesembryanthemum  racemosum,  350 
Metric  system,  the,  179 
Michaelmas  Daisies  in  pots,  258 
Micrometer,  the  Kew,  329 
Mignonette  in  pots,  124 
Miltonia     Roezlii    with     dimorphic 

flowers,  135 
Mites  on  Begonia-leaves,  264,  290 
Mitford,  Mr.  A.  B.  Freeman,  raised 
to  peerage,  as  Lord  Kedesdale,  4,  59 
Moller,  Ludwig,  110 
Monsonia,  321 
Montbretia  rosea,  163 
Montbretias,  culture  of,  434 
Moth    upon     Juniperus    communis, 

101 
Motors  for  market  gardeners,  139 
Murray,  Mr.  David,  85 
Musa  Wilsoni,  450  ;  M.  religiosa,  400 
Mushroom  spawn,  pure,  475 
Musk,  a  strong-growing,  101 


N 


Narcissi,  prices  of  new  seedling,  27 1, 

290 
Natal,  Talana-hill  in,  472 
Natural  History  Museum,  162 
Nature-study  exhibition,  60,  98 ;  in 

the  United  States,  283 
Neill  prize  in  horticulture,  59 
Nerine  flexuosa  alba,  325 
Newfoundland,  botanical  expedition 

to,  419 
New     Zealand,     horticultural    con- 
ference in,  326 
Nicholson,  Mr.  George,  presentation 

to,  119 
Nitrogen,  fixation  of,  by  Algse,  180 ; 

leguminous  plants  and,  326 
Norman,  Mr.  Geo.,  presentation  to, 

162 

Nursery  Notes.— Backhouse,  J., 
&[Son,  Ltd.,  319;  Cannell,  H.,  & 
Sons,  342 ;  Charlesworth  &  Co., 
Heaton  Mersey,  262 ;  Cutbush,  W., 
&  Co.,  Highgate,  375;  Davis, 
Norman,  372  ;  Godfrey,  W.  J., 
Exmouth,  200;  Laxton  Bros., 
Bedford,  283  ;  Low,  Hugh,  &  Co., 
337  ;  Piper's,  Mr.  G.  W.,  Uckfield, 
392;  Rivers,  T.,  &  Sons,  352; 
Stone  Orchid  Co.,  337 ;  Syden- 
ham, Mr.  George,  206  ;  Thomson, 
D.  S.,  &  Sons,  Wimbledon,  336; 
Tracy,  Mr.  H.  A.,  262 


Oak,  furniture  made  from  the 
Lucombe,  326  ;  the  Lucombe,  what 
is  it?  195,221,  233 

OBITUARY.  —  Baxter,  John,  331; 
Brown,  E.,  420;  Celakovskeho, 
Prof.,  420;  Crossling,  Ralph,  446  j 
Deherain,  M.,  439 ;  Delaux,  Simon, 
9;  Fenn,  Eliza  M.,  465;  Guyot, 
A.  J.,  315;  Heldreich,  Theodor 
von,  233 ;  Hornby,  James,  206 ; 
Illaire,  Baron  Saint  Paul,  325 ; 
Joly,  M.  Charles,  199 ;  Joshua  Le 
Cornu,  255  ;  Lachner,  Carl,  420 ; 
Lorenz,  Simon,  267 ;  Lowe,  Dr. 
Jno.,  459 ;  Maries,  Charles,  341, 
360  ;  Martens,  Prof.,  139  ;  Mieheli, 
Marc,  38;  Millardet,  M.,  465; 
Moore,  F.,  234 ;  Morrison,  Jas., 
446 ;  Peacock,  T.  F.,  359 ;  Per- 
cival,  James,  182  ;  Prior,  Dr.,  440, 
460 ;  Rodigas,  Emile,  381 ;  Ross, 
H.  J.,  163;  Rovelli,  Signor,  6; 
Saunders,  David,  331 ;  Schmidt, 
Ernest,  402  ;  Simpson,  Thos.,  465 ; 
Tunstill,  Robert,  420  ;  Warren,  J., 
465 ;  Wastelly,  Gabriele,  138 

Odontadenia  speciosa,  1 12 

Odontoglossum  x  ardentissimum, 
50;  O.crispum  from  Forgandenny, 
32 ;  O.  grande,  Monkholme  va- 
riety, 259;  O.  Wilckeanum  var. 
Rothschildianum,  419 

Odour,  dual,  in  Dendrobium  mos- 
chatum,  150 

Oncidiuni  X  Mantini  superbum,  351 

Onion-growing  in  Holland,  438 

Onions,  experiments  with  potash 
manures  on,  341  ;  kainit  as  a 
manure  for,  401 

Ononis  fruticosa,  21 

Ophiopogon  Jaburan  fol.  variegatis, 
172 

Orchid-houses,  work  in  the,  5,  18,  37, 
57,  82,  96,  116,  136,  156,  177,  197, 
215,  231,  247,  264,  285,  305,  333, 
338,  357, 377,  397, 417,  436,  456,472 

Orchid  with  double  flowers,  23 

Orchid  notes  and  gleanings,  17,  95, 
111,  150,  191,  211,  228,  259,  334, 
369,  413 

Orchids  at  Oakwood,  Wylam-on- 
Tyne,  393 ;  at  Walton  Grange, 
318;  leaf-mould  for,  193,  211,  270. 
290,  292,  415,  423  ;  from  Berlin,  4, 
130 ;  sale  of,  in  Ceylon,  327 

Orders  and  Decorations,  22 

Osborne,  118 

Ottawa  arboretum,  439 

Owl,  the  day-cry  of  the,  311,  341 


Palms,  chlorosis  in,  232 

Pandanus   in   Mr.    Power's  garden, 

Madeira,  194 
Paradise-stock,  the  English,  421 
Park,  new,  at  Wellington,  Somerset, 

154 
Park  Place  Gardens,  reunion  at,  163 
Parthenogenesis  in  Thalictrum  pur- 

purascens,  102 
Parthenon  frieze,  fragment  of,  found 

on  a  rockery,  399 
Passiflora  actinia,  15 ;  P.  maculifolia, 

334 
Pavia  macrostachya,  164 
Peach  -  houses    planted    cross  -  wise, 

373,  401,  422.  463 
Peach-trees,  122 
Peach-Nectarine,  a,  102 
Peaches  and  Nectarinos  on  the  same 

branch,  70 
Peaches,  fine  Barrington,  253 
Pear  Beurre  Alexander  Lucas,  210 ; 

P.  Duchess  do  Bordeaux,  211 
Poas,  effect  of  phosphatic    manure 

upon,   391 ;    some   good    culinary, 

131 ;  Telephone  and  Telegraph,  101 
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Penan  g,  agricultural  show  in,  476 
Percival,    Prof.  —  see    Silver  -  leaf 

disease 
Perkins,  Mr.  J.  E.,  presentation  to, 

139 
Pests,   destruction    of,   99 ;     of    the 
Apple,  Pear,  Quince.  Nut.  Plum, 
&c,  281 
Phalsenopsis     amabilis     Tar.    Riine- 

stadtiana,  306 
Pharmacological  Society,  a,  100 
Phcenix  eanariensis  in  California,  81 
Phellomyces  sclerotiophorus,  400 
Philadelphus,  a  pink-flowered,  419; 

P.  "  Mont  Blanc,"  21 
Phlox,  a  green,  210;  P.  pilosa,  17; 

P.  setacea  ccerulescens,  13G 
Phloxes,  dwarf  annual,  419 
Phototropism  in  Perns,  181 
Physiology  of  heredity,  the,  58 
Pineapple  an  aid  to  digestion,  164 
Pineapples,  a  group  of,  218 
Pinus  excelsa,  a  destructive  fungus 

on,  135 
Pitcher-plant,    the,   as   a  plant-pro- 
tector, 471 
Plagianthus  Lyalli,  100,  141 
Plant-breeding,    International    Con- 
ference on,  308,  327,  329,  354,  422, 
449,  462 
Plant  names,  popular  English,  423 

Plant      Portraits.  —  Anemone 

cernua,  26G ;  Apple  Emperor  Alex- 
ander, 371  ;  Aristotelia  racemosa, 
439;  Bauhinia  acuminata,  340; 
Begoniaangularis,21;  B. (hybridal 
marmorata,  371 ;  B.  Perle  Lor- 
raine, 81  ;  Biblys  gigantea,  21,  81; 
Bryophyllum  crenatum,  198  ;  Cc- 
tasetum  grandidens,  340  ;  Cattleja 
Brymeriana,  451 ;  C.  gigas  var. 
Meulenaereana,  17;  C.  Triana? 
var.  Memoria  Linden  i,  17;  Cel- 
sia  arctnrus,  124;  Cirropetalum 
Hookeri,  439  ;  Clerodendron  Bal- 
fouriandC.splendens,  371  ;  Coleus 
thyrsoideus,  34  ;  Crinum  natans, 
340  ;  Crowea  angustifolia,  439  ; 
Cymbidium  Simonsianum,  340;  C. 
Zaleskiannm,  17 ;  Cynorchis  pur- 
puraseens,  198 ;  C.  villosa,  21 ; 
Cypripedium  auriferum  x  ,  17  ;  C. 
"  Frau  Geheimrathin  Borsig," 
133;  C.  x  Lathamianum  var. 
Imperialis,  17  ;  C.  Leeanum  var. 
Alexandras,  17 ;  Cyrtopodium 
punetatum,  301  ;  Davalliabullata, 
320;  Decaisnea  Fargesii,  100; 
Dendrobium     moschatnm  P. 

Bensona,  133 ;  D.  nobile  var. 
jaspidea,  228;  D.  Wardianum 
var.  Fascinator,  17;  Deutzia 
corymbiflora,  81;  Dischidia  hir- 
suta,  198 ;  Echiuin  Wildpretii, 
100;  Epidendrum  Endresii,  198; 
Erica  mammosa  verticillata  major, 
81;  Erigeron  philadelphicus,  105; 
Eriostemon  myoporoides,  124 ; 
Fritillaria  askabadensis,  100 '; 
Gelsemium  sempervirens,  100 ; 
Gentiana  acaulis,  229;  Gladiolrs 
Mackinderi,  267 ;  Grape  Chasselas 
de  Negropont,  31 ;  Habenaria 
Medusa?,  228;  Heterotoma  lobeli- 
oides,  100;  Hyacinth  Charli  s 
Dickens,  103  ;  Impatienscuspidata, 
21;  Iris  Gatesii,  439;  I.  Leicht- 
lini,  267;  Kalanchoe  Kirkii,  439; 
Kitaibelia  vitifolia,  124;  Laslia 
grandis  tenebrosa  superbiens  and 
Rayon  d'Or,  335;  Lselio-Catt- 
leya  Duehesnei,    17 ;      L.-C. 

*■  Madame  Marguerite  Four  - 
nier,"  133;  L.-C.  Panli,  228; 
Lavatera  acerifolia,  340  ;  Lycaste 
Lueiani  x  var.  superba,  17;  Mas- 
devallia  Schroderiana,  206;  Mil- 
tonia  spectabilis,  34;  Monarda 
menthajfolia.  133  ;  Monotropa  uni- 
flora,  229  ;  Muscari  latifolium.  21  ; 
Odontoglossum  :  Adrianaivar.Leo- 
pardina,  228  ;  O.  :■.  A  driana?  tigri- 
num,  335;  O.crispnm  Memoria  Bulli , 


17;  O.  c.  x  O.  sceptrum,  17;  O.  c. 
President  Roosevelt,  335 ;  O.  c. 
Prince  Albert,  335 ;  O.  c.  Eeine 
Emma,  335;  O.  X  Loochristiense 
Etoile  de  Moortebeeke,  335  ;  Onci- 
dium  Forbesii  var.  atrata,  17 ; 
Papaver  hybridum  fl.  -  pi.  foliis 
aureis  "  Gold  Mohn,"  342 ;  Passi- 
flora  Decaisneana,  34 ;  Peach 
Opoix,  320;  Pear,  Doyenne  de 
Montjean,  301 ;  Pear,  OlgaWillems, 
81  ;  Pear,  Madame  Chas.  George, 
451  ;  Pear,  Souvenir  du  Confer- 
ence, 229 ;  Pinguecula  caudata,  301 ; 
Podocarpus  pectinata,  198;  Psoralea 
subacaulis,451 ;  Ranunculus,  varie- 
ties of,  1 63  ;  Rhododendron  Mine. 
Jules  Forges,  470 ;  Rose  Catherine 
Zeimet,  165;  Rose  hybrids,  371; 
Rose  Venus,  165 ;  Streptocarpus 
Mahoni,  266  ;  Syringa  Emodi,  229 ; 
Triehopilia  suavis  Candida,  335 ; 
Tulip  Bouton  d'Or,  163;  Tulip 
Maiden's  Blush,  163 

Plant  sanitation,  432,  454 
Planting  young  trees  after   felling 
old,  434 

Plants,    New  or    Noteworthy  : 

Cleome  speciosa,  111 ;  Crassula 
congesta,  171 ;  C.  sedifolia,  429 ; 
Crinum  Samueli,  304;  C.  Whn- 
bushi,  303  ;  Desmodium  amethys- 
tinum,210;  Epiphyllum  delicatum, 
411 ;  Hemerocallis  citrina,  242 ;  Hy- 
menoeallis  concinna,  30 ;  Indigofera 
caudata,  210;  Iris  Kasmpf  eri ' '  Queen 
Alexandra,"  30 ;  Kalanchoe  di- 
versa,  210  ;  K.  Kirkii,  110  ; 
Lycoris  Sprengeri,  469;  Mesem- 
bryanthemum  Mahoni,  191  ;  M. 
racemosum,  350  ;  Musa  Wilsoni, 
450  ;  Platyosprion  platycarpum, 
259;  Passiflora  maculifolia,  334; 
Populus  charkowiensis  < ,  163 ; 
Primula  violodora,  129  ;  Richardia 
Sprengeri,  350;  Romneya  tricho- 
calyx,  191 ;  Streptocarpus  Armi- 
tagei,  394;  Tnlipa  ingens,  14;  T. 
Wilsoniana,  50 ;  Typhonium  gigan- 
teum,  150 ;  Yuccas,  hybrid,  90 

Plants  under  glass,  culture  of,  5,  19, 
37,  57,  82,  97,  116,  137,  156,  177, 
196,   215,  231,  246,  265,  284,  304. 
339, 357,  377, 396,  416, 437,  457,  473 
Plums,  the  Japanese,  35 
Poisons,  sale  of,  59,  358,  479 
Pollen-grains,  germination  of,  399 
Poppies,  hybrid,  459 ;  Oriental,  7 
Populus  charkowiensis  X  ,  163 
Potato,  in  Channel  Islands,  statistics 
of  the  crop,  176 ;  disease,  83,  104, 
201 ;  the,   478  ;    new   varieties  of, 
475 ;  tubers,  growth  of,  379 ;  tubers 
not  decaying  after  planting,  141, 
18  2;  tubers,  scab  in,  400  ;  tuber, 
the  composition  of,  328 
Potentilla    alchemilloides,   282 ;    P. 

lanuginosa,  262 
Presdales,  Ware,  229 
Prices,  foreign  v.  home,  329 
Primula  obconica,261 ;  P.  Sieboldi,  42 
Protoplasm,  alleged  origin  of,  459 
Pseudo-bulb  of  Cyrtopodium,  54 
Ptelea  trifoliata  aurea,  21 
Pteris  aquilina  cristata,  varieties  of, 

at  Faygate,  226 
Pyrus  Sargenti,  192 


Queensland,  Mango-culture  in, 462; 

the  Tea-plant  and  Sugar-cane  in, 

476 
Quex  Park,  Birchington,  421 


Ragged  Robin,  white  variety  of,  102 
Ragley  Hall,  Alcester,  199 


Railway  slopes,  highways,  &c,  culti- 
vation of,  54 

Rainfall  and  weather  of  October, 
381  ;  and  the  fruit  crop  at  Isle- 
worth,  221  ;  at  Rothamsted,  201 

Ramie  fibre,  new  use  for,  479 

Redlands,  Broadstairs,  206 

Redesdale,  Lord,  59 

Rhododendron  Duchess  of  Portland, 
307  ;  R.  fragrans,  21 ;  R.  Nuttalli, 
62 

Rhododendrons  in  the  south-west, 
31 

Rhubarb,  Sutton's  Christmas,  359 

Richardia  Sprengeri,  350 

Richardson,  Mr.  A.  D.,  presentation 
to,  378 

Robinia  hispida,  21 

Rock  and  water  garden  under  can- 
vas, 100 

Rocket,  the  double  white,  2 

Rodgersia,  the  four  species  of,  131 

Romneya  Coulteri,  477 

Rosary,  the,  69,  219,  372,  410,  453 

Rose  conference,  the,  8,  27 

Rose  Caroline  Testout,  219 ;  R. 
Corallina  on  Nov.  18,  399;  R. 
Crimson  Ramliler,  202,  268;  a 
continuously  blooming  variety  of, 
380;  R.  England's  Glory,  69; 
forcing  in  America,  28  ;  R.  Frau 
Karl  Druschki,  421  ;  R.  Mrs.  Oliver 
Ames,  3;  R.  Rene  Andre,  283; 
season  of  1902,  193 

Roses,  440 ;  ever-blooming,  for 
garden  decoration,  28 ;  hybrid 
Tea,  27 ;  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton's 
paper  on,  8  ;  in  the  North,  9  ;  late- 
blooming,  372;  Nematode  worms 
in  the  roots  of,  139  ;  notes  on  some 
new,  410, 453  ;  sensitiveness  of  cul- 
tivated, to  changes  of  weather,  27  ; 
the  summer-pruning  of,  69  ;  three 
varieties  of,  that  withstand  rain, 
182  ;  two  distinct  new,  from  S.-W. 
United  States,  8 ;  under  glass, 
cultivation  of,  27  ;  wild,  at  Kew,  6 

Rothschild's,  the  Hon. Walter,  library 
for  young  gardeners,  417  ;  on  plant 
nomenclature,  430 

Rubber  industry,  the,  400 

Rust  on  Broad  Beans,  443  ;  on  spear- 
mint, 421,  464 


Saccolabium  Hendersonianum,  150 

St.  Helena,  Isle  of,  436 

St.  Petersburg  botanic  garden,  377 

St.  Vincent,  damage  to  crops  at,  433 

Saltwood,  Kent,  257 

Salvia  splendens,  and  its  variety 
Silverspot,  253,  254 

Sambucus  racemosa,  21 

Sandalwood  tree,  the,  249 

Sandringham,  the  lake  at,  118;  the 
Kaiser's  visit  to,  358 

Santalum  album,  309 

Scale,  the  treatment  of,  by  fumi- 
gation, 291 

Schubertia  grandiflora,  253 

Scientific  Committee:  — Abelia 
rupestrisphyllotaxisof,165;  Acorns 
from  the  Cape,  362;  striped, 
403  ;  Amaryllids,  germination  in, 
293;  Apple-leaf  blackmould,  362; 
A.,  blister,  44 ;  A.,  pyriform ;  403  ; 
Apple-trees  in  blossom,  362; 
Apples  diseased,  44;  Arctotis 
species,  330;  Athjrium  attacked 
by  grubs,  44 ;  Auricula  roots, 
aphis  on,  330 ;  Beech  trees, 
Phyllaphison,  44 ;  Begonia  crested, 
330 ;  Begonia  leaves  diseased,  293  ; 
Bulbs,  self -burial  of,  367;  Bulbs 
pierced  by  Couch-grass,  86  ;  Bunt, 
n.  sp.,  introduced,  330 ;  Cactus 
blistered,  330 ;  Carnation-leaves 
rooting,  330,405;  Cattleyaand  Lselia 
cross,  124 ;  Celery-leaf,  spot  upon, 
254 ;  Chlorosis  in  Palms,  293  ;  of 
Apple  and  other  trees,  254;  Cla- 


dium  Mariscus,  404  ;  clubbing  in 
Cabbages,  254  ;  club  in  Cabbages 
and  gas-lime,  44 ;  copper  as  a  cause 
of  yellow  foliage,  204 ;  Crinum 
species,  44  ;  Crocus,  a  rare  species 
of,  367 ;  Crotalaria  species,  293 ; 
Cypripedium  malformed,  362,  403  i 
Dendrobium  Dalhousieanum  sy- 
nanthic,  125 ;  Dictamnus  Fraxi- 
nella,  465 ;  Digitalis,  a  mal- 
formed, 44 ;  dyes  from  plants, 
403 ;  Ergot,  prevalence  of,  362  -r 
Ferns,  proliferous,  403  j  Fig,  Syca- 
more, 44  ;  Fig,  staminiferous,  44  i 
Flax  wilt,  362;  fungi,  exhibition 
of,  330 ;  fungous  pests,  introduc- 
tion of,  403  ;  galls,  various,  165  -r 
Gladiolus  spike  3  feet  8  inches- 
high,  330 ;  Grapes,  spot  in,  255  ; 
grubs  among  Sedums,  362  ;  Gypso- 
phila  paniculata  dimorphic,  124 ; 
hail  in  Kent,  effects  of,  293  ;  Hele- 
nium  autumnale,  virescent,  404 ; 
Helianthus  Miss  Mellish,  204  ;  H. 
diseased,  254;  Hyacinths,  bulbs 
diseased,  465  ;  Hybrid  Orchid, 
partial  separation  of  parental 
characters  in  a,  362 ;  hybrids, 
fertility  of,  403  ;  vigour  in,  330  j 
Ipomcea  rubro-ccerulea,  330 ;  Iris 
black-mould,  362 ;  Larch  disease, 
124,  125 ;  Lavender,  improved 
variety  of,  165;  L.,  white,  204; 
Lime-trees  and  undergrowth,  330 ; 
Leucadendron  malformed,  44 ;  Leu- 
coiurn  droppers,  S6 ;  malformations, 
various,105 ;  Melon  disease,204,255 ; 
Mushrooms  and  mites,  293  ;  Nec- 
tarine -  Peach,  86 ;  Nephro  - 
lepis  tuberosa,  465 ;  Oak-leaves, 
crimson,  404 ;  Onion,  abnormal, 
293  ;  Onions  and  caterpillars,  165  ■- 
Paris  with  variable  number  of 
leaves,  86 ;  Pear,  diseased,  44, 
254 ;  Pear,  abnormal,  254  ;  Pears, 
cracked  by  a  fungus,  204  ;  Pelar- 
goniums with  secondary  tubers, 
165  ;  Peloria  in  Antirrhinum,  204 ; 
Phototropism,  165 ;  Phyllotaxis  of 
Aloysia,  204 ;  Physianthus  catch- 
ing moths,  155)  293 ;  Physio- 
logical experiments  ,465  ;  Plum  with 
foliaceous  calyx,  86 ;  Pollination 
in  Orchards,  254  ;  Poon-yet  resin, 
86  ;  Potato-tabers,  outgrowths  on, 
362 ;  P.  tumour,  124  ;  Potatos  with 
tuberous  shoots,  403;  Prairie  Bean, 
86  ;  Pyrethrum  aureum  var.  Stag- 
horn,  165  ;  Passiflora,  n.  sp.,  330 ; 
Peach,  mildewed,  330;  Pine-bark 
and  Coccus,  330;  Richardia  El- 
liotiana,  double  spathe  of,  204 ; 
Rosa  sericea  and  R.  aculeata,  330  ; 
Ruellia,  cleistogamous  form  of, 
403  ;  Scion  on  stock,  influence  of, 
124;  Silver-leaf  disease,  124, 165, 
204 ;  Stenoglottis  longif olia,  403  ; 
Sugar  Pea,  86;  Sweet  Pea  with 
divided  standard,  255  ;  Tomatos. 
and  Bordeaux  Mixture,  362 ;  Vine- 
leaves  burnt,  293 ;  Wireworm,  362 

Scientific  research  in  India,  287 
Scotch  estate,  the  making  of  a,  389' 
Season,  the,  102 
Seed  and   bulb   merchants,  opening; 

for,  416 
Seed  crops,  the,  301 ;  a  forecast  of 

the,  134;  result  of,  in  1902,  433 
Seeds,    chemical    processes    in    the 

germination  of,  217,  234 
Seedling  forest    trees,   spontaneous 

groups  of,  351 
Selection  v.  hybridism,  449 
Senecio  clivoriun  and  its  allies,  217, 

233;  a  wild  hybrid,   139:  hybrid, 

in  Ireland,  233 
Sequoia   gigantea    at    Knowle  Hill, 

Cobham,   268;    S.   g.    pcndula   at 

Bicton,  23 
Sewage,   dangers  of,  as    a   manure 

39 
Shanghai,   the    public    gardens    at, 

225 
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•Shrubs,  forcing,  413 

Slug  which  suspends    itself    with    a 

line,  165,  181,  219 
•Slugs  and  snails,  390,  3-49 

SOCIETIES. — Aberdeen  Chrysanthe- 
mum, 405  ;  Alton  Horticultural, 
166  ;  American  Florists,  251  ;  Ban- 
bury Chrysanthemum,  380  ;  Barns- 
ley  Chrysanthemum,  387  ;  Beck- 
■enham  Horticultural,  287,  331,  400, 
440 ;  Birmingham  Chrysanthe- 
mum, 385  ;  Bishop's  Stortford 
Flower  Show,  14-1 ;  Bournemouth 
and  District  Chrysanthemum,  363 ; 
Bradford  Chrysanthemum,  387 ; 
Brighton  and  Sussex  Horticul- 
tural, 166,  366;  Bristol  Chrys- 
anthemum, 404 ;  Bristol  Gardeners', 
294,  362  ;  British  Myeological, 
249  ;  British  Pteridological,  125  ; 
Cardiff  Chrysanthemum,  365  ;  Car- 
■diff  Gardeners*,  143 ;  Chambre 
Syndicate  des  Hortieulteur  Beiges, 
138  ;  Cheltenham  Root,  Fruit,  and 
Chrysanthemum,  364 ;  Chester 
Paxton,  467;  County  Borough 
of  Hanley  Horticultural,  26 ; 
Country  Gentlemen's  Club,  307  ; 
Commons  and  Footpaths  Preser- 
vation, 119,  466;  Croydon  Horti- 
cultural, 26,  2S8,  406;  Devon  and 
Exeter  Gardeners',  61,  426,  444; 
Derbyshire  Agricultural  and  Hor- 
ticultural, 239  ;  Doncaster  Chrys- 
anthemum, 384  ;  Dumfries  and 
Galloway  Horticultural,  143  ;  Dur- 
ham North  and  Newcastle  Botani- 
cal and  Horticultural,  87  ;  Dutch 
Horticultural  and  Botanical,  45, 
199 ;  Eaglesfield  Horticultural, 
223  ;  English  Arboricultural,  144. 
255  ;  do.,  Excursion  to  France,  175, 
212  ;  Epping  Forest  Fungus  Foray, 
314 ;  Exeter  Horticultural,  365  ; 
Raringdon  Chrysanthemum,  347 ; 
Finehley  Horticultural,  86 ;  French 
National  Chrysanthemum,  126 ; 
Garden  City  Pioneer,  199  ;  Ghent 
Horticultural,  65  ;  Ghent  Chambre 
Syndicate,  387  ;  Glasgow  and  West 
■of  Scotland  Pansy,  87  ;  Gloucester 
Fruit  and  Chrysanthemum,  366 ; 
Gloucester  Rose,  27 ;  Handsworth 
and  District  Chrysanthemum,  87  ; 
Hereford  Fruit  and  Chrysanthe- 
mum, 361;  Herefordshire  Fruit 
Growers',  204  ;  Horticultural  Club. 
*>,  45,  87,  314,  379;  Hull  Chrysan- 
themum, 385,  439;  Ipswich  and 
Rast  of  England  Horticultural, 
45  ;  Irish  Forestry,  465  ;  Kingston 
Chrysanthemum,  386  ;  Leeds  Pax- 
ton,  273 ;  Leicester  Abbey  Park 
Flower  Show,  100 ;  Linnean,  45, 
384,  426,  465 ;  Liverpool  Fruit 
and  Root,  331 ;  Liverpool  Horti- 
cultural, 440 ;  London  Dahlia 
Union,  223,  420 ;  Loughborough 
and  District  Gardeners',  45,  287, 
288 ;  Manchester  Orchid,  25, 
100,  105,  239,  293,  314,  305  ; 
Margate  Horticultural,  364  ; 
Massachusetts  Horticultural,  399  ; 
Midland  Carnation,  126  ;  National 
Amateur  Gardeners'  274;  Na- 
tional Auricula  and  Primula,  466  ; 
National  Carnation  and  Picotee.  06, 
144,406 ;  National  Chrysanthemum, 
331,  346,  364,  385,  406,  424,  459, 
406;  National  Dahlia,  121,  140, 184, 
239;  National  Rose(Southern  Exhi- 
bition), 9,  26,  65,  398,  458,   467; 


National  Sweet  Pea,  40  ;  Natural 
History  and  Antiquarian  of 
Aberdeen,  420 ;  Newport  and 
County  Horticultural,  106,  305  j 
Newbury  Horticultural,  125 ; 
North  Middlesex  Dahlia,  223; 
Norwich  and  Norfolk  Horticul- 
tural, 404 ;  Plymouth  Chrysanthe- 
mum, 363;  Potters'Bar  Chrysanthe- 
mum, 366;  Portsmouth  Chrysanthe- 
mum, 347;  Putney  and  Wandsworth 
Chrysanthemum,  386,  479;  Read- 
ing Gardeners',  106,  274,  315,  302, 
406,  467  ;  Reading  Horticultural, 
184 ;  Rayleigh  and  District  Horti- 
cultural, 86  ;  Redhill  and  Reigate 
Horticultural  Mutual  Improve- 
ment, 362,  420  ;  Royal  Botanical 
and  Horticultural  of  Manchester, 
405;  Royal  Caledonian  and  Scot- 
tish Horticultural,  65,  204;  Royal 
Dublin,  400  ;  Royal  Horticultural, 
24,  44,  63,  105,  142,  183,  223,  235, 
254,  271,  311,  343,  382,  444  ;  Royal 
Horticultural  (Fruit  Show),  Supp. 
Sept.  20 ;  Royal  Horticultural, 
(Holland  House  Show),  6 ;  Royal 
Horticultural  (Rose  Conference), 
8 ;  Royal  Horticultural  of  Aber- 
deen, 167,  404  ;  Royal  Horticul- 
tural of  Ireland,  185  ;  Royal  Scot- 
tish Arboricultural,  64 ;  Royal 
Society  of  Agriculture  and  Botany 
of  Ghent,  287 ;  Royal  Southamp- 
ton Horticultural  26 ;  Sandy 
and  District  Horticultural,  184 ; 
Scottish  Horticultural,  386  ;  Shef- 
field Floral  and  Horticultural, 
144 ;  Sevenoaks  Chrysanthemum, 
385  ;  Shropshire  Horticultural, 
138,  145,  158;  Smithfield  Club, 
446  ;  Society  for  the  Protection  of 
Birds,  287 ;  Societe  Franeaise 
d'Horticulture  de  Londres,  331  ; 
Southampton  Horticultural,  363  j 
Taunton  Deane  Horticultural,  184; 
The  Land  Agents,  294;  Tibshelf 
Horticultural,  86 ;  Torquay  Chrys- 
anthemum, 304 ;  Trowbridge 
Horticultural,  166 ;  United  Horti- 
cultural Benevolent  and  Provi- 
dent, 119,  204,  313,  366,  446  : 
Ulster  Horticultural,  426  ■  Witney 
Chrysanthemum,  363  ;  Winchester 
Chrysanthemum,  386 ;  Wolver- 
hampton Floral  Fete,  27,  44 ; 
Woodbridge  Horticultural,  45 ; 
Woolwich  Horticultural,  347 ; 
Yorkshire  Gala,  404;  Yorkshire 
Naturalists,  59,  217,  271 

Slugs  and  snails,  349,  390 

Soils,  Rothamsted,  379 

South  Africa,  flora  around  Caledon 
in,  335  ;  Spion  Kop,  393  ;  horticul- 
tural exhibition  at  Caledon  in, 
340 ;  flora  of  Karoo,  452 ;  notes 
from,  393  ;  labour  in,  228 

South-west,  notes  from  the,  31 

Speargrass,  169 

Specific  variations  caused  by  graft- 
ing, 409 

Spion  Kop,  flora  of,  393 

Spiraea  sorbifolia,  21 

Sports  as  factors  in  evolution,  317 

Stenoglottis  longifolia,  259 

Stephanandra  Tanaka?,  21 

Stock-taking,  40,  119,  199,  267,  380, 
440 

Stoll,  Dr.,  200 

Strawberry,  a  good  late,  161 

Strawberry  -  books,  some,  109 

Strawberry-Grape,   the,  80,  85,  139, 


233,  253,  269  ;    in  Constantinople, 

317 
Strawberry,  Monarch,  S.  Leader,  &c, 

62,  86,  102  ;  proliferous,  159,  182  ; 

S.  St.  Antoine     de  Padoue,  292  ; 

the   Laxton,   7 ;    plants,  propaga- 
ting from  barren,  8 
Strawberries,  a  desirable  half-dozen, 

202 ;    barren,    163 ;     making   new 

plantations  of,  83;    S.,  Mr.   Car- 

michael's,  220 
Street-planting,  306 
Streptocarpus  Armitagei,  394 ;  spe- 
cies and  hybrids,  327 
Sugar-cane,  bifurcation  of  the  stem 

of  a,  162 
Summer,  the  rainy,  159 
Sundial,  a  curious,  233 
Sunflowers,  cultivation  of,  178 
Sutton's,  Messrs.,  coronation  gift  to 

their  staff,  7 
Sutton,  Mr.  Martin  J.,  honour  for. 

287 
Swanley  Horticultural  College,  325 
Sweet     Pea,     bush  -  habited,     141  : 

Dorothy  Eckford,  85  ;  fertilisation 

of  the,  371,  402,  407,  444,  464 
Sweet  Peas,  85,  422  ;    at  Kelvedon, 

79  ;  at  The  Lodge,  Doncaster,  139  ; 

classified  table  of  varieties  of,  198  ; 

shades  of  colour  in,  284  ;   showing, 

202,  234 
Sweet  Potato,  the,  464 
Syringe,  an  aerated  spraying,  43 


Table  decoration,  the  art  of,  35,  01, 
92,  172,  241,  429 

Tamarisk  to  resist  encroachment  of 
sand,  307  ;  the  useful,  471 

Taste,  differences  in  people's  sense 
of,  191 

Tea  and  Sugar  growing  in  Queens- 
land, 470 

Tecoma.  glands  in,  41 

Texas  State  flower,  the,  400 

Tomato,  an  excellent,  307 ;  seed 
sowing,  455 

Tomatos,  330 ;  good  varieties  of, 
309  ;  market,  354  ;  two  good  eaidy, 
278 

Trade  in  plants,  bulbs,  &c.,  50 

Transplanting  large  trees,  300 

Tree  bark  injured  by  hail,  311 

Tree  planting  in  Shedden  Park, 
Kelso,  140  ;  in  Alsace  -  Lorraine, 
183  ;  at  Rhayader  in  S.  Wales,  307 

Trees  and  Shrubs,  17,  130,  193 

Trees,  commemoration,  310;  Coro- 
nation memorial,  122,  359  ;  effect 
of  hail  on,  311  ;  of  lightning  on, 
325  ;  gnawed  by  rabbits,  442 ; 
historic  and  commemorative,  149  ; 
notable,  at  Erlestoke  Park,  130  : 
royal  memorial,  at  Eastwell  Park, 
93  ;  self  sown,  182 

Trichinium  Manglesii,  181 

Tropaeolum  speciosum,  233  ;  at  East 
Burnham  Park,  270  ;  T.  tricolorum 
and  azureum,  201 

Tuber,  a  new  edible,  207 

Tuberose,  culture  of  the,  11 1 

Tulipa  ingens,  15 

Tulip  flowers,  opening  and  closing 
of,  21,  380 

Tulip  trees  at  Waltham  Abbey  in 
1727,  393 

Tulips,  Parrot,  16 


U 


Uvedale's,  Dr.,  Cedar,  31,  62 


Valencia  Island,  the  vegetation  of, 
179 

Vanda  brunnea,  32 

Vanda  Sanderiana  var.  Frcebelia?, 
334 

Vanilla,  379 

Variation  in  the  Dahlia  and  other 
plants,  178 

Vegetables,  93,  131  ;  proposed  exhi- 
bition of,  by  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  84,  ISO,  216 

Vegetable  gardening,  122  ;  physi- 
ology, 209,  234 

Verbascum  olynipicum,  100 

Veronica  anomala,  21 ;  V.  coryni- 
bosa,   282  ;    V.  floribunda,  81 ; 

V.  Hectori,  80 

Viburnum  Carlesii,  261  ;  V.  lnacro- 
cephalum,  21 

Victoria  medals  of  horour,  79 ; 
medallists,  309 

Victorian  vineyards,  436 

Vinca  elegantissima  as  a  pot  plant, 
402 

Vine-borders,  making,  310  ;  drainage- 
water  from,  478 

Vineyard  in  Paris,  159 

Vintage,  the  Swiss,  180 

Violas,  431 

Violet,  Princess  of  Wales,  471 ;  V., 
the  Water-,  122 


W 

Walks,  covered,  43 

Waterer's    nursery,    fire      at      Mr. 

Anthony,  162 
Water  famine,    providing    against, 

52  ;  dangers  of  a,  422 
Water-Lilies  at  Hampton  Court,  214 
Weather,  forecast   of   coming,  274; 

in  Ireland,  381 ;  Mid  Kent,  422 
Weeding  in  India,  136 
Weeks,  Mr.  Chas.,  presentation  to, 

79 
Weigela  arborea,  21 
West  Indies.  Agricultural  University 

in  the,  214  ;  products  of,  160 
West  Point,  Whalley  Range,  300 
Westonbirt,  Tetbury,  133,  150 
Wheat  belt,  the  Canadian,  310 
Whitewashing  machine,  a,  183 
Willow  Herb,  the,  85 
Willow  Melampsorse,  55 
Winter,  prospects  of  the  weather  for, 

164 
Woburn   experimental    fruit    farm, 

325 
Worms  of  the  garden  and  lawn,  333, 

372 
Wrotham  Park,  old  Vines  and  hardy 

fruits  at,  176 


Yam,  the,  104 
Year,  the  old,  474 
Yucca  and  its  allies,  the,  250 
Yucca   gloriosa,  fertilisation   of,  by 
Pronuba  yuccasella,  329 


Zoological  Gardens,  flower  garden- 
ing at  the,  132 
Zygonisia  x  Rolfeana,  30 
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Abies  firma  at  Bagshot,  173 
Apple,      Bismarck,      291  ;      Norfolk 

Beauty,  453  ;  Peasgood's  Nonsuch 

in  Mr.  Hartland's  Nursery,  Cork, 

223 
Aster  Novi  -  Belgii  var.   floribunda. 

258;    A.  N.-B.  var.   Perle   Lyon- 

naise,  259 
Aster  Shorti,  269 
Astilbe  chinensis  var.  Davidi,  103 


B 


Bagshot  Park,  views  of  the  gardens 

at,  170,  171,  173,  175 
Banana,    the     Ribu-Ribu,    or     Ele 

phant's-trunk,  in  Penang,  471 
Baxter,  the  late  John,  331 
Begonia  boliviensis,staininal  column 

of,  395 
Begonias,  crested,  395 
Bennett-Poe,  V.M.H.,  J.  T.,  309 
Buchanan,  Mr.  Duncan,  140 
Bulbophyllum  Ericssoni,  383 


Cairns,  Mr.  R.,  140 

Canadian  Coronation-aich,  22 

Cannell,  V.M.H.,  Henry,  309 

Carlton  flower-pot  lifter  and  drainer, 
105 

Cedar  of  Lebanon  at  Beaulieu,  near 
Geneva,  153 

Cedar,  the  Enfield,  31 

Cedar-tree  in  Chelsea  physic  gar- 
dens, 80 

Cedars  at  Eastwell,  Royal  Memorial, 
93 

Celmisia  coriacea  at  Glasnevin,  191 

Cereus  dasyacanthus,  252  ;  C.  Houl- 
leti,  253 ;  C.  senilis,  35 

Chimaphila  maculata,  318 

Chrysanthemum  Nellie  Pockett,  334 

Chrysanthemum-house  in  New  Jer- 
sey, U.S.A.,  335 

Citrus  medica  var.  (Buddha's 
Fingers),  71 

Clematis  aristata,  55  ;  C.  florida,  51 

Convallaria  majalis  prolificans,  133 

Coronation-bed  in  Battersea  Park, 
101 ;  at  foot  of  Allan  Ramsay's 
monument,  Edinburgh,  203 

Corydalis  thalictrifolia  on  the 
rockery  at  Kew,  289 

Cotoneaster  horizontalis,  91 

Crab,  the  Langley,  435 

Crocus  Scharo.jani,  321 

•  'ypripediuni  barbatum  flower,  with 
the  parts  arranged  in  groups  of 
two,  403 ;  C.  insigneHolfordianum, 
413 ;  C.  Rothschildianurn,  mal- 
formed flower  of,  23  ;  C.  x  Trans- 
vaal superb um,  361 

Cyrtopodium  sps.,  pseudo-bulb  of, 
showing  method  of  propagation,  54 


Djedalacanthus  parvus,  311 

Dahlia  President  Viger  (Collerette), 
190 

Daphne  Blagayana  at  Glasnevin 
Botanic  Gardens,  300,  301 :  flower- 
ing sprays  of,  302 

Dingley  Park  Gardens,  Lilium  ean- 
diduni  in,  415 

Dog-kennel  decorated  with  plants  of 
Echeveria,  41 


Eastwell   Park,    Royal    Memorial 

trees  at,  93 
Echinocacti,   Melocacti,   &c,    group 

of,  34 
Epiphyllum  delicatum,  411 
Erica  propendens,  278,  279 
Euty pella  prunastri  causing  a  disease 

of  nursery  stock,  235 
Exogonium  purga  (Jalap),  319 


Ferula  Asafcetida,  443;  F.  glauca 
in  Chelsea  Physic  Garden,  441 ; 
in  Canon  Ellacombe's  garden, 
Bittoh,  442 


Grapes,  fruits  and  leaves  of  the 
varieties  Imperial  Black,  Diamond 
Jubilee,  and  Black  Morocco,  353 


H 


Helenium  autumnale,  a   virescent, 

405 ;  H.  a.  with  stalked  florets,  405 
Horticultural    hall    and    buildings, 

the  proposed  new,  370,  371,   373, 

374 
Hydrangea  Hortensia   nivalis,   455; 

H.   Hortensia  at   Old   Court,  Co. 

Down,  461 

I 

Iris  Leichtlini,  242 

J 

Java,  M.  Rimestadt's  Orchid  garden 
in,  303 

K 

Ketchup,  specimens  of  home-made 

and  commercial,  476 
Kirk,  Alexander,  326 


L-elio-Cattleya  Adolphus  var.  su- 
perba,  111 


Layia  (Tridax)  Gaillardioides,  61 
Lilium  candidum  in  the  gardens  at 

Dingley  Park,  415 
Lindenbergia  grandifiora,  213 
Livistona  Muelleri,  a  surviving  speci- 
.    men  of,  in  Cairns,  Queensland,  431 
Lunt,  Mr.  Thomas,  141 


M 

McInDoe,  Mr.  Jas.,  140 

Madeira,  Pandanus  odoratissimus  in 
the  garden  of  O.  L.  Power,  Esq., 
at,  194,  195 

Mango-tree,  a  full-sized,  463 

Maries,  Chas.,  the  late,  360 

Market  garden,  picking  up  Seakale- 
sets,  and  packing  Greens  in  an 
English,  470 

Massee,  V.M.H.,  George,  309 

Maxillaria  scurrilis,  213,  245 

Micrometer,  the  Kew,  329 

Miltonia  Boezlii  with  dimorphic 
flowers,  135 

Mitford,  portrait  of  Mr.  A.  B.  Free- 
man (Lord  Redesdale),  4 

Model  of  an  old-time  florist,  477 

Moller,  Ludwig,  llu 

Musa  Wilsoni,  451 


Nursery  stock,  a  disease  affecting 
(Eutypella),  235 


Odontoglossum  ,  ardentissimum,50 
Oncidium  Mantini  superbum,  351 
Onions,  unman ured  and  manured,  337 
Osborne,  views  of,  120,  121,  123,  125 
Owl,  the  young  of  the  long-eared, 
341 


Pandanus  odoratissimus  in  the  gar- 
dens of  O.  L.  Power,  Esq.,  Ma- 
deira, 194,  195 

Park,  plan  of,  at  Wellington,  Somer- 
set, 155 

Passiflora  actinia,  15 

Peach  and  Nectarine  fruit,  a  com- 
posite, 71 

Peach  and  Nectarine  fruits  on  same 
branch,  70 

Pear  Beurre  Alexander  Lucas,  210 ; 
P.  Duchesse  de  Bordeaux,  fruiting 
spray  of,  211;  P.  Michaelmas 
Nelis,  273 

Pear-midge,  the,  48 

Peas  showingthe  effect  of  phosphatic 
manure,  391 

Phalasnopsis  Lowii,  343 

Phoenix  canadensis,  Oaklands,  Cali- 
fornia, 81 

Pineapples  growing  in  Baron  Roth- 
schild's garden  in  Vienna,  218 


Potato  tuber,  showing  the  quantita- 
tive composition  of  the,  328  ;  super- 
tuberation  in,  403 
Presdales.  Ware,  view  of,  229 
Pteris  aquilina,  varieties  of,  at  Fay- 
gate,  Sussex,  227 


Quex  Park,  views  of,  423,  424 
R 

Raspberry   November    Abundance, 

375 
Rodgersia  pinnata,  131 
Rose     Auguste     Barbier,    standard 

plant  of,  9 ;  R.  Frau  Karl  Druschki, 

421 ;  R.  Lady  Roberts,  2 ;  R.  Mrs. 

Oliver  Ames,  3 ;    R.  Rene  Andre. 

283 


Sandringham,  views  of  113;  view  off 

"  The  Dell  "  in  H.M.  garden  at,  355 
Shanghai,  view  in  the  public  gardens 

at,  226 
Shrewsbury,   exhibits   of   fruit    and 

vegetables  at,  160,  161 ;  silver  cup 

offered  at,  95 
Slugs  spinning  threads,  219 
Sparaxis  Fire  King,  8 
Spruce,  section  of,  showing  effects  ot' 

thinning,  201 
Strawberry  St.  Antoine  de  Padoue,291 
Streptocarpus  multiflora,  327 
Sugar-cane  growing  in  Queensland, 

472 
Syringe,  Mr.  West's  double-barrelled 

spraying,  43 


Tea-plant  growing  in  Queensland, 

472 
Thomson,  Mr.  D.  S.,  336 
Trichinium   Manglesii  as   grown  at 

Kew,  181 
Tulipa  ingens,  14 
Typhonium   giganteum  var.  Giraldi, 

151 


Viburnum  Carlesii,  261 

W 

Water  garden  exhibited  at  Holland 

House  Show,  7 
Whitewashing  machine,  a,  183 


Tew  attacked  by  SphserellaTaxi,  480> 


Zygontsia  .-,  Kolfeana,  30 


SUPPLEMENTARY    ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Aldermaston  Court,  near  Reading  (December  13). 

Azalea,  hardy,  at  Bagshot  Park  (September  13). 

Campanula  pyramidalis,  white  variety,  from  The  Gardens,  Moor  Hall, 

Stourport  (November  22). 
Cineraria    stellata,    group    of,    grown    by   Messrs.    Webb    &    Sons 

(October  4). 
Corydalis  thalictrifolia  (October  18). 

Dianthus  neglectus,  grown  by  Mr.  Pope,  King's  Norton  (July  5). 
Fabiana  imbricata  at  The  Acacias,  Worthing  (September  27). 
Group  of  Cacti  grown  by  Messrs.  Cannell  &  Sons  (August  2). 
Group  of  Clematis  grown  by  G.  Jackman  &  Sons,  Woking  (July  26). 
Group   of    Hardy   Plants    arranged   by   Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons 

(August  30). 
Group  of  Plants  arranged  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Meyer  for  Messrs.  R.  Veitch 

&  Sons  (August  9). 
Group  of  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison   Carnations   in   Capt.  Adcock's 

Garden  at  Broadstairs  (July  19). 


Kalmia  latifolia  at  Bagshot  Park  (September  13). 

Lily-tank  at  Downside,  Leatherhead  (November  29). 

Lycoris  Sprengeri  (December  27). 

Odontoglossum  Wilckeanum  var.  Rothschildiana  (December  6). 

Passiflora  maculifolia  (November  8). 

Phal^nopsis  amabilis  var.  Rimestadtiana  (October  25). 

Sandringham,  View  of  the  Lake  at  (August  16). 

Senecio  clivorum  (September  20). 

Sequoia  gigantea  struck  by  Lightning  (November  1). 

Spirjea   Ari^folia   and    Camellia    growing    in   Mr.  Leney's   Garden, 

Saltwood,  Kent  (October  11). 
Town  Garden,  East  Princes  Street,  Edinburgh  (November  15). 
View    in    the  Garden    at    Bagshot    Park,   the    Seat   of    H.R.H.'the 

Duke  of  Connaught  (August  C). 
View  in  the  Japanese  Garden  at  Gunnersbuey  (July  12). 
View  of  Italian  Garden  at  Westonbirt  (August  23). 
View  in  The  Gardens,  Chaddlewood,  Devon  (December  20). 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Pope's 

B.) 


Dianthus  neglectus    upon  rockery  in    Mr. 

garden,  King's  Norton  (Supplement) 
Portrait  of  a  new  Peer  (A.  B.  Freeman-Mitford 

Rose  Auguste  Barbier 

Rose  Lady  Roberts      

Rose  Mrs.  Oliver  Ames         

Sparaxis  "  Fire  King"  ...        '"        

Views  from  the  Holland  House  Show  of  the  R. U.S. 


WILD   EOSES. 

THE  species  of  Roses  are  now  much  sought 
after  by  many  English  gardeners,  but 
their  cultivation  is  not  a  new  hobby.  Lindley's 
Rosa/rum  Monogrcvphia  shows  what  a  large 
number  were  in  cultivation  in  1820,  and  I  have 
my  father's  catalogue  of  the  Roses  grown  at 
Bitton  in  1832.  I  think  the  list  may  interest 
many  readers  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  so 
I  copy  it  for  their  benefit — the  arrangement 
is  Lindley's.  Henry  N.  Ellaoombe,  Bitton 
Vicarage,  May  19. 

I.  Siiiiplicijolia. 

II.  Fc races. 

ferox,  Kamchatica. 

III.  Bracteatx. 

bracteata,  8  scabriuscala. 

IV.  Cinncimiomess. 

uitida,  rapa,  lucida,  laxa,  parviflora, 
double  var.  ;  Woodsii,  Carolina, 
/3florida;  blanda,  fraxinifolia,  cin- 
namomea,  3  foecunda,  y  fluvialis, 
taurica,  davurica,  majalis,  macro- 
phylla. 
Y.  Pimpinellifoliss. 

alpina  (Sharon),  8. 
dulina,  8  pimpine 
melanocarpa,  y  rul 
Hort.),  8  striata,  e  alba,  stricta,  acicu- 
laris,  sulphurea,  lutescens,  spino- 
sissima,  8  reversa,  y  platycarpa, 
f)  pilosa,  e  turbinata,  f  Pallasii, 
>;    Rossica,   6    islandica,    i    sangui- 


pyrenaica,  y  pen- 
llifolia,  rubella,  8 
>ella  (Oxon — non 


sorbifolia,  k  aculeatissima,  grandi- 
flora,  Biebersteini.  myriacantha,  in- 
voluta,  reversa,  Sabini,  8  Doniana. 

VI.  Centifolix.     ■     ■ 

centifolia,    8   muscosa    fl.   sim.   pi., 
y    pomponia,    8   bipinnata,    gallica, 
8  pumila,  y  arvina,  parvifolia  (Bur- 
gundy Rose). 
I  'illosic. 

turbinata,  villosa,  8  fl.  pi.,  Dicksoni  ; 
tomentosa    vera,    8    mollis,   y   resi- 
nosa,  8  oxoniensis,  alba,  hibernica. 
Rubiginosse. 

lutea,    8   punicea,    rubiginosa    vul- 
garis;   8    micrantha,    y  umbellata, 
8  grandiflora,  f  flexuosa,  f  rotundi- 
folia,  t\  sepium,  6  inodora,  Borreri, 
pulverulenta,  cuspidata. 
Caninse. 
caucasica,     canina,    collina,    dume- 
torum,       rubrifolia,      microphylla, 
indica,    semperflorens,   diversifolia, 
double,  Lawrenceana. 
Systylse. 

systylajvar.  Monsonia1,  arvensis  var. 
scandens,  sempervirens,  multifiora, 
Brunonis,  moschata,  rubifolia,  ft  fe- 
nestralis. 
Banksise. 
sinica,  setigera,  Banksia\ 

Roses  from  Berlin,  1832. 

Rosa  botryophora  Sangarica,  Klukii, 
nitidula,  uncinella,  camtschatica, 
Wolfgangiana,  govenkiensis,  Bor- 
reykiana,  ciliatopetala,  Fischeriana, 
caryophyllacea. 

Hoses  from  Berlin,  1833. 

leucantha,  f rutecorum  (?),  caucasica, 
mosquensis,  davurica,  terebinthaeea, 
Rofinskiana,  spinosissima  taurica, 
dimorpha,  sibirica,  livescens  (:■). 
microcarpa. 


VII. 


VIII. 


IX. 


X 


XI. 


GAEDEN,  FOBEST,  and  OECHAED 
PESTS. 

Concerning  various  garden  pests  forwarded 
to  us  for  inspection  by  our  correspondents, 
and  which  we  sent  to  Mr.  R.  Newstead, 
Chester,  this  well-known  authority  kindly 
replies : — 

"Judging  from  the  number  of  complaints 
which  have  reached  us  from  various  parts  of 
the  country,  insect  pests  of  all  kinds  seem  to 
have  committed,  terrible  havoc  in  our  orchards, 
our  gardens  and  forests,  during  the  ungenial 
weather  of  the  past  spring ;  and  the  semi- 
defoliated  branches  you  have  sent  us  show 
how  terribly  destructive  the  various  pests 
have  been.  The1  larva?  of  the  Winter-moth 
were  in  greatest  abundance,  and  they 
had  attacked  the  Apple,  the  Oak,  Hazel, 
and  Willow.  The  mottled  Umber-moth  (Hy- 
bernia  defoliaria)  occurred  also  on  all  the 
above  named,  but  seems  [most  partial  to  the 
Oak.  There  were  also  a  few  grubs  of  the 
pretty  but  terribly  destructive  green  Tortrix- 
moth  (T.  viridana),  which  in  the  Forest  of 
Delamere,  Cheshire,  and  elsewhere  have,  by 
their  ravages,  so  stunted  the  growth  of  the 
Oaks  as  to  render  them  of  comparatively  little 
value  for  building  or  other  purposes.  But 
Apple-trees  are  now  suffering  most  from  a 
severe  attack  of  aphis. 

Tho  cause  of  such  an  outbreak  of  insect  life 
is  almost  invariably  attributed  to  a  cold,  wet 
spring  and  prevailing  east  winds,  conditions 
which  are  claimed  as  favourable  to  the  in- 
crease and  development  of  insects.  What 
really   happens    is   this  :    Cold   materially  re- 


tards the  growth  of  the  plants,  but  does  not 
so  materially  affect  the  insects ;  the  result  is 
that  the  plants  are  not  able  to  outgrow  the 
attack — no  fresh  leaves  take  the  place  of 
those  which  have  been  partly  eaten  by  the 
insects,  and  in  a  cold,  protracted  spring  such 
as  we  have  this  year  experienced,  the  feeding- 
area,  so  to  speak,  becomes  less  and  less,  until 
the  trees  are  stripped  and  as  bare  almost  as 
in  winter.  In  a  warm,  congenial  spring,  when 
caterpillars  and  other  insects  may  be  quite  as 
numerous  as  in  colder  seasons,  the  plants  pro- 
duce a  much  greater  abundance  of  foliage,  and 
thus  partly  outgrow  the  attack,  and  their 
ravages  are  much  less  noticeable.  As  the 
result  of  defoliation  by  insects,  the  crop  of 
the  succeeding  year  is  often  seriously  affected, 
and  in  forest  trees,  more  especially  the  Oak, 
a  second  growth  is  produced  in  the  late  sum- 
mer which  rarely  ripens  before  winter,  and 
usually  decay  at  the  tips. 

With  regard  to  the  natural  enemies  of  the 
caterpillars,  Ichneumon  flies  and  birds  are  the 
only  friends  that  we  can  look  to  for  help,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  important  part 
which  the  latter  play  in  checking  the  ravages 
of  various  kinds  of  caterpillar  pests.  We  are 
glad  to  see  that  you  have  called  attention  to 
this.  We  may  add  that  your  ease  is  not  an 
exceptional  one.  In  the  forest  of  Delamere, 
for  instance,  rooks,  jackdaws,  jays,  uiistle- 
thrushes,  blackbirds,  and  starlings,  besides 
numerous  titmice,  and  all  the  commoner 
warblers,  flock  there  in  hundreds,  feeding, 
apparently,  all  day  long,  chiefly  upon  the 
larvae  of  the  green  Tortrix-moth  (T.  viridana), 
besides  the  looper  grubs  of  various  geometer 
moths,  which  are  pests  throughout  the  land  ; 
and  when  the  Tortrix  larva  has  turned  to  its 
black  chrysalis  within  its  leafy  domicile,  the 
birds  still  find  it  out,  and  none  are  more 
assiduous  in  this  than  the  '  blackest  of  them 
all ' — the  rooks  and  jackdaws." 

[Mr.  R.  Maher,  and  other  correspondents, 
who  have  sent  a  variety  of  injured  shoots  and 
leaves,  please  notice.  Ed.] 


CULTURAL    MEMORANDA. 


GYPSOPHILA  PANICULATA. 

Looked  at  as  a  cut- flower  and  from  a  floral 
decoration  point  of  view,  this  hardy  perennial 
plant  is  a  useful  and  effective  one,  the  graceful 
panicles  of  small  white  flowers  which  are 
thrown  up  annually  from  the  fleshy,  Salsafy- 
like  roots  being  everything  that  can  be  desired 
for  associating  with  other  flowers  in  bouquet- 
making,  table  decoration,  and  such -like 
purposes,  where  lightness  and  elegance  of 
arrangement  are  aimed  at.  The  shoots,  which 
spring  up  from  the  crowns  of  the  thick  root- 
stocks,  attain  to  a  height  of  2  feet,  more  or 
less  according  to  the  depth  and  fertility  of 
the  soil,  these  being  furnished  with  smooth, 
narrow,  greyish  leaves,  and  completely  covered 
by  a  dense  mass  of  small,  whitish  "flowers, 
supported  by  long,  slender  stems  or  foot- 
stalks. Individual  shoots  may  be  cut  during 
the  summer  and  early  autumn  months  with 
floral  heads,  consisting  of  numerous  thread- 
like stalks  in  much-branched  stems,  large 
enough  to  fill  a  bushel  measure,  these  being 
capable  of  being  reduced  to  sizes  suitable  for 
the  embellishment  of  the  smallest  vases  and 
glasses  employed  in  floral  decoration. 

The  plant,  which  belongs  to  the  Stitchwort 
family,  will  thrive  in  any  soil  ranging  between 
clay  and  peat  in  texture  ;  it  is  a  good  market 
plant,  tho  flowers  commanding  a  ready  sale  fi  r 
the  purposes  indicated  above.  It  may  be  in- 
creased by  division  or  seed  in  early  spring.  1 
plant  the  roots    perpendicularly  in    trenches 
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about  1  foot  deep,  2  feet  apart,  and  at  9  to 
12  inches  from  plant  to  plant  in  the  row, 
burying  the  crowns  about  1  inch  uuder  the 
surface  in  planting. 


plant ;  it  is  also  a  charming  plant  to  associate 
with  striped  Japanese  Maize,  Salvia  patens, 
dark  and  light-coloured  Fuchsias,  or  Acacia 
lophantha  in  mixed  beds  in  the  flower-garden, 


interval  of  time  stated,  the  spent  flowers 
should  be  kept  picked  off,  and  not  allowed^to 
exhaust  the  plants  in  the  production  and 
ripening  of  seed-peds. 


Fig.  1. — rose  lady  Roberts,    (see  p.  6.) 


Coreopsis  grandiflora. 
This  hardy  perennial  should  be  grown  in 
every  garden  where  cut  flowers  are  in  demand. 
The  golden-yellow  flowers  (from  2  to  3  inches 
in  diameter),  thrown  well  above  the  feathery 
foliage,   render  it   very  telling  as   a    border 


set  in  a  groundwork  of  blue  Viola.  The  plant 
will  bloom  freely  in  any  ordinary  garden  or 
field  soil  away  from  the  shade  of  trees  from 
June  to  October.  The  plant  is  easily  increased 
by  division  of  the  roots  or  seed.  In  order  to 
keep  the   plants   in  free  flower    during    the 


The  Double- white  Rocket. 
This  very  desirable  hardy  herbaceous  puii?1: 
is  not  met  with  in  gardens  so  oft  n  is  its  merits 
entitle  it  to  be.  This  plant,  which  is  a  variety 
of  Hesperis  matronalis,  should  be  planted  in  a 
good  mcist  soil,  the  roots  being  divided  and 
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transplanted  in  a  fresh  place  every  second  or 
tdiird  year.  The  young  shoots  made  into  cut- 
tings when  about  3  inches  high,  strike  freely 
in  the  open  ground  when  shaded  from  the  sun 
for  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  with  Spruce  or 
Laurel  branches.  It  attains  to  a  height  of 
2  feet,  and  produces  its  fragrant  flowers  with 
great  freedom  during  the  months  of  June  and 
July.  H.W.Ward. 


ROSE  MRS.  OLIVER  AMES. 
This  is  the  Rose  of  which  we  received 
specimens  direct  from  New  Jersey  through 
Messrs.  Sinder  &  Sons.  They  arrived  in 
good  condition  ;  and  others  were  sent  to  H.M. 
Queen  Victoria.  Subsequently  other  speci- 
mens have  been  exhibited  before  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society.  The  Rose  is  sent  out 
by  Mr.  John  N.  May,  Summit,  New  Jersey, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  raised  as  a  sport 
from  Mrs.  Pierpont  Morgan.  The  colour  is  a 
good  rose-pink,  deeper  in  the  centre,  with  a 
flush  of  yellow  at  the  base  of  the  petals.  The 
iiabit  is  good,  and  as  to  foliage  and  free 
blooming  qualities  it  is  well  spoken  of  (tig,  2). 


FLORISTS'  FLOWERS. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

No  matter  for  what  purpose  the  plants  are 
grown,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  transferring 
them  to  their  flowering-pots.  It  is  a  mistake 
to  allow  the  roots  to  become  matted  together 
before  repotting  the  plants,  this  tending  to 
■check  luxuriance  of  growth,  which  is  seldom 
too  vigorous,  if  other  conditions  are  in 
accordance.  Many  gardeners  grow  their 
plants  too  weakly,  and  the  stems  are  thin,  and 
Jeaves  and  flowers  small  and  lacking  in  sub- 
stance. No  after  treatment  will  make  up  for 
lost  time  at  the  start,  therefore  push  on  the 
plants  during  the  earlier  stages. 

The  last  shift  is  very  often  a  question  of 
what  size  of  pot  is  in  stock.  1'sually  pots  of 
9  inche3  in  diameter  are  generally  employed, 
and  an  inch  wider  for  very  vigorous  Japanese 
varieties,  where  exhibition  blooms  are  re- 
quired. If  a  stock  of  10-inch  or  11-inch  pots, 
.inside  measurement,  is  available,  place  two 
plants  of  one  variety  in  each,  rather  than  not 
use  these  sizes,  or  indeed  it  may  answer  to 
init  only  one  plant  in  each  pot.  Two  plants 
will  succeed  in  one  poi,  choosing  plants  of  a 
similar  height  and  general  appearance,  uni- 
formity of  growth  being  a  point  to  be  con- 
sidered. In  the  case  of  large  trained  specimens, 
the  pots  ought  not  to  be  less  than  10  inches 
in  diameter ;  1  inch  larger  would  be  all  the 
lietter.  For  ordinary  decorative  plants,  of 
the  single  -  flowered,  or  of  Pompons,  or 
Anemone-flowered  varieties,  pots  from  7  inches 
to  10  inches  diameter  should  be  chosen, 
according  to  the  larger  size  for  the  stronger 
plants. 

The  compost  may  consist  of  sound  turfy- 
loam  three  parts,  one  part  partially  decayed 
stable  dung  or  dried  cow-manure,  with  enough 
coarse  sand,  wood-ashes,  or  charcoal,  to  keep 
the  whole  mass  porous.  To  every  bushel  of 
prepared  soil  add  2  lbs.  of  Thomson's  Vine 
Manure  or  vitriolised  bones  (superphosphate 
of  lime).  Let  the  drainage  be  good.  This  is 
important,  the  plant  needing  much  moisture 
whilst  growing  fast,  and  any  deficit  in  drainage 
is  sure  to  be  injurious,  cause  a  check  to  growth, 
and  give  a  pale  tint  to  the  leaves.  Pot 
.firmly,  using  a  blunt  ended  potting-stick  in 
the  operation,  and  see  that  the  soil  presses 
•closely  around  the  ball,  or  they  will  mature 
badly  and  flowering  will  not  bo  successful. 
Ijarge  blccms  may  be  obtained  from  immature 


growth  so  far  as  their  diameter  is  concerned, 
but  they  will  be  lacking  in  depth  and  solidity, 
and  not  be  perfect  blooms.  It  is  well  to  have 
all  these  points  in  mind  during  the  growing 
stage,  it  being  a  hopeless  matter  afterwards. 

If  the  soil  in  the  pots  before  the  shift  was 
thoroughly  moistened,  no  water  should  be 
afforded  lor  several  days  afterwards  ;  a  syring- 
ing of  the  leaves  twicDaday,  if  the  weather 
should  be  hot  and  dry,  being  sullicient  to 
preserve  them  from  flagging. 

The  plants  may  occupy  an  open  spot,  free 
from   shade.      This   is   very   essential,   and   a 


The  Alderborough  Anemones. 
Messrs.  Reamsbottom  &  Co.,  of  Grashill, 
King's  County,  Ireland,  are  doing  much  to 
restore  something  of  the  old  popularity  of  the 
Anemone.  Beginning  with  the  Daffodil  Show 
at  Birmingham  in  April,  this  firm  has  exhi- 
bited at  several  of  the  leading  exhibitions 
since.  At  York,  on  the  11th  ult.,  they  were 
able  to  fill  a  large  table  with  brilliant  blooms, 
which  formed  a  leading  feature  at  the  Gala, 
and  made  a  similar  display  at  the  Holland 
House  Show  on  the  20th  ult.  These  Ane- 
mones are   by  no  means  over,  though  there 


Fig.  2. — rose  mrs.  Oliver  ames. 


convenient  site  is  on  the  side  of  a  path  in  the 
kitchen-garden,  standing  the  pots  on  the  path, 
or  within  the  edging  on  boards  or  bricks. 
Place  a  stout  post  at  each  end  of  a  row,  and  to 
these  fasten  three  wires,  to  which  the  stakes 
in  the  pots  should  bo  made  fast.  In  such 
positions  as  that  indicated,  it  is  an  easy  matter 
to  attend  to  tho  wants  of  the  plants.  The 
leaves  of  one  plant  should  not  touch  those  of 
the  next.  Train  tho  three  shoots  which  the 
plants  are  generally  furnished  with,  to  two 
stakes  tied  to  the  wires,  in  addition  to  the 
one  made  fast  to  the  stake  in  tho  pot,  and 
secure  them  to  the  wires.  Remove  all  sido- 
shoots  as  fast  as  they  appear.  11.  Molyneux. 


is  generally  a  break  in  the  height  of  summer  ; 
in  September  they  will  again  be  able  to  exhibit, 
and  so  it  appears  as  if  the  Anemone  can 
be  had  in  bloom  for  a  considerable  period  of 
the  year.  That  this  Irish  firm  has  greatly 
improved  tho  flower  since  they  took  in  hand 
the  St.  Brigid  strain  of  Anemonea,  there  can 
be  no  doubt.  At  that  time  five,  or  at  most 
seven,  shades  of  colour  were  found  in  the 
ordinary  strain,  this  number  has  now  been 
extended  to  some  thirty,  and  as  it  is  antici- 
pated there  will  be  a  great  demand  for  the 
strain  to  cultivate  for  market  work,  two  extra 
acres  of  ground  has  beon  sown  with  seeds. 
There  has  been  another  change,  the  ordinary 
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strain  of  St.  Brigid  Anemones  give  a  large 
preponderance  of  single  flowers  ;  in  the  case 
of  the  Alderborough  s  train ,  the  large  percentage 
of  the  flowers  are  doubles. 

James  Maddock,  of  Walworth,  in  his  Florists' 
Directory,  gave  the  Anemone  a  place  among 
our  classic  florists'  flowers.  He  appears  to 
have  regarded  the  double  form  as  the  one 
most  desirable  to  cultivate  ;  and  that  seems  to 
have  been  the  practice  with  the  florists  who 
succeeded  him,  and  particularly  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Tyso,  of  Wallingford,  who  created 
quite  an  Anemone  and  Ranunculus  industry  in 
that  Berkshire  town,  and  who  was  succeeded 
by  his  son,  the  late  Mr.  Carey  Tyso. 

It  is  on  record  that  in  the  17th  century, 
M.  Bachelier,  a  French  gentleman,  brought 
some  Anemones  from  America  to  France,  which 
he  cultivated  and  very  much  improved.  An 
interesting  story  is  told  respecting  this  strain. 
M.  Bachelier  had  brought  his  strain  to  such  a 
state  of  perfection,  and  was  so  desirous  of 
keeping  it  in  his  own  bands,  that  he  would  not 
under  any  circumstances  part  with  a  root. 
For  ten  years  he  had  succeeded  in  keeping  the 
floral  treasure  to  himself,  until  a  wily  friend 
paid  him  a  visit,  and  when  walking  round  the 
garden,  observed  that  the  precious  Anemones 
were  in  seed ;  and  artfully  allowing  his  robe 
to  fall  upon  the  plants,  as  if  by  accident,  he 
in  doing  so  gathered  on  its  surface  a  number 
of  the  fluffy  seeds,  which  his  servant  in  at- 
tendance brushed  off  his  master's  robe,  and 
secretly  appropriated  them,  and  in  this  crafty 
manner  obtained  possession  of  his  friend's 
Anemones. 

Our  forefathers,  who  grew  the  Anemone 
for  exhibition,  made  a  serious  business  of  it. 
They  prepared  their  soil  with  great  care ;  it 
was  of  good  heart,  and  well  tilled.  Their 
model  soil  was  a  deep  fertile  loam,  of  a  sandy 
nature.  This  they  dug  to  the  depth  of  18  ins. 
some  time  before  planting,  turning  it  occa- 
sionally in  the  interim.  This  was  held  by 
them  to  be  a  most  important  point  in  the 
culture  of  the  flower.  When  considered  ready 
for  planting,  the  surface  was  made  level  and 
the  upper  portion  to  the  depth  of  6  inches 
removed ;  then  was  laid  in  the  excavation  a 
layer  of  decomposed  cow-manure,  to  the  depth 
of  4  inches,  and  stirred  into  the  soil  to  about 
the  same  depth.  Then  the  removed  soil  was 
returned,  and  the  bed  allowed  to  settle  for 
a  few  days.  Then  planting  commenced  by 
marking  out  the  bed  into  lines  0  inches  apart, 
and  the  tubers  were  planted  to  the  depth  of 
2  ins.,  and  safely  covered.  For  an  early  bloom, 
planting  was  done  in  September,  and  the  roots 
would  in  a  favourable  season  be  in  bloom  at 
the  beginning  of  April,  and  continue  in  flower 
for  a  month.  Then  some  more  roots  would  be 
planted  in  January  or  February,  as  the  weather 
permitted,  and  these  afforded  a  continuance  of 
bloom. 

Messrs.  Reamsbottom  &  Co.,  in  their  cool 
moist  climate,  proceed  along  rather  different 
lines,  as  might  be  expected,  where  a  very  large 
supply  of  roots  has  to  be  provided.  They  are 
able  to  lift  and  dry  off  their  roots  by  the  first 
week  in  July,  and  these  if  replanted  before  the 
middle  of  the  month  commence  to  bloom  early 
in  October,  and  continue  to  do  so  during  mild 
weather  all  the  winter  and  spring.  This  firm 
follows  the  old  plan  of  planting  2  inches  deep, 
and  they  say  that  if  too  heavily  covered  there 
is  often  failure.  They  also  advise  digging  the 
ground  deeply,  and  manuring  heavily. 

Every  grower  of  Anemones  who  delights  in 
having  a  select  collection  should  be  a  raiser  of 
seedlings.  The  springtime  is  considered  the 
best  in  which  to  sow,  and  as  the  seeds  are  of 
a  woolly  and  clinging  character,  it  is  recom- 
mended that  they  be  placed  in  a  vessel  with 
some  sharp  sand,  be  well  rubbed  together,  and 
then  sown  in  the  open  ground  in  a  bed  of  fairly 
light  and  gritty  soil,  taking  care  to  cover  the 
seeds  to  prevent  them  from  being  blown  away 
by  the  wind.  JR.  D. 


MR.    A.  B.    FREEMA.N-MITFORD. 

Among  the  new  peers  created  in  connection 
with  the  Coronation  of  the  King,  is  a  distin- 
guished public  servant  who  has  won  his  spurs, 
not  only  in  the  Civil  Service,  but  in  the 
domain  of  horticulture  also.  Mr.  Freeman- 
Mitford,  C.B.,  to  give  him  for  the  moment  the 
appellation  most  familiar  to  us,  is  known  for 
his  works  on  the  literature  of^  Japan  ;  while 
horticulturists  are  under  special  obligations 
to  him  for  his  earnest  advocacy  of  the  intro- 
duction of  hardy  Bamboos  to  our  gardens,  and 
for  the  singularly  luminous  and  accurate 
account  of  them  which  he  has  published  under 
the  title  of  the  Bamboo  Garden.  In  these  days 
of  rubbishy  popular  books  on  gardening,  it  is 
refreshing  to  come  across  one  which,  with  all 
the  lightness  and  brilliancy  of  touch  of  the 
best  popular  books,  combines  the  thought- 
fulness  and  accuracy  of  a  scientific  production. 


A  NEW  PEER  (A.   B.   FREEMAN-MITFORD,   C.U.). 


K  E  W. 
It  had  been  intended  to  close  the  gardens 
on  Coronation  -  day,  but,  under  the  altered 
circumstances;  the  gardens  and  the  her- 
barium were  opened  as  usual.  The  number 
of  visitors  on  the  Thursday,  Friday,  and 
Saturday,  was  very  large.  The  gardens  as 
usual  are  full  of  interest,  the  trees  in  summer 
dress ;  the  spring-flowering  shrubs,  Rhododen- 
drons, and  bulbous  plants  are  over,  whilst  the 
ordinary  summer  plants  are  late  in  their  deve- 
lopment, and  theherbaceous  plants  and  bedding 
plants  do  not  yet  make  much  show.  The  rockery 
is,  however,  rich  in  beautiful  and  interest- 
ing plants.  A  list  of  the  species  now  in  bloom 
there  would  astonish  the  M.P.  who  wished 
that  English  names  should  be  affixed  to  them 
all  !  Senecio  Smithii,  shall  we  say  Smith's 
Senecio,  has  large  leaves,  and  erect  panicles 
of  white  flower-heads.  Another  Senecio  in 
another  part  of  the  garden  may  be  here  men- 
tioned for  the  sake  of  its  handsome  appearance 
with itsbigoblong leaves,  and  stalked,  cone-like 
spike  of  yellow  flower- heads.  Aster  Vilmorini, 
on  the  rockery,  a  species  from  W.  China,  has 
broadly  lanceolate  leaves,  and  heads  of  flowers 
with  blue  rays  and  orange  coloured  disc  like 
A.  alpinus,  but  larger  in  every  part.  Orchis 
latifolia  is  finely  illustrated,  and  a  patch  of 


Cypripedium  spectabile  is  very  striking. 
Crambe  pinnatitida,  with  bold  foliage  and 
large  loose  spreading  panicles  of  white  flowers, 
is  also  very  effective.  Potentilla  nitida,  a 
species  of  close  procumbent  habit,  with  grey 
foliage  and  white  flowers,  is  not  often  met 
with.  But,  as  we  have  no  intention  of  inflict- 
ing a  mere  catalogue  on  the  reader,  we  content 
ourselves  with  advising  him  to  lose  no  oppor- 
tunity of  visiting  this  always  attractive 
feature  of  the  garden.  The  ordinary  visitor- 
forsakes  the  herbaceous  ground,  and  takes 
little  interest  in  the  shrub-beds  and  named 
trees  in  the  arboretum  ;  but  the  plant-lover  is 
gratified  to  find  in  the  departments  mentioned 
a  sort  of  classified  index  or  detailed  table  of 
contents  to  the  rockery  and  other  parts  of  the 
garden,  where  the  plants  are  arranged  for 
effect  or  beauty  in  anything  but  botanical 
order.  It  is  delightful  to  the  connoisseur  to 
admire  a  certain  plant,  perhaps  a  Rose  species 
or  a  plant,  of  whose  affinities  he  may  be 
doubtful  or  altogether  ignorant,  among  the 
ornamental  collections,  and  then  find  it  duly 
labelled  in  its  proper  place  among  its  fellows. 
Both  classes  of  visitors  are  so  well  catered  for 
at  Kew,  that  those  responsible  for  its  main- 
tenance have  earned  a  double  benediction. 


The  Week's  Work. 

FBUITS  TXNDEB   GLASS. 

By  James  Whytock,  Gardener  to  the  Duke  op 
Buccleuch.  Dalkeith,  Scotland. 

Early  Vineries. — The  exceptionally  cold,  wet 
weather  of  May  and  the  early  part  of  June 
caused  gardeners  to  use  fire-heat  to  a  greater 
extent  than  usual .  Black  Hamburgh  and  other 
varieties  now  ripe  should  be  afforded  air  con- 
stantly, at  the  same  time  maintaining  a  dry 
and  warm  air  in  the  vinery  at  a  temperature 
of  55°  to  60°.  If  the  sun's  rays  are  very 
powerful,  apply  thin  shading  over  Black  Ham- 
burghs,  or  the  colour  will  go  out  of  them.  As 
soon  as  the  Grapes  are  consumed,  syringe 
the  Vines  with  a  weak  solution  of  nicotine  or 
soapsuds,  it  being  of  importance  that  the 
foliage  be  kept  clean  and  healthy  for  as  long  a 
period  of  time  as  is  possible.  The  young  wood 
should  be  thoroughly  matured,  and  to  this 
intent  as  much  air  as  possible  should  be 
afforded.  Let  the  border  be  examined,  and  if 
the  soil  is  dry  at  any  depth,  apply  water  and 
diluted  manure-water  copiously. 

Main  Crop  Muscats  and  Gros  Colnutr. — 
Afford  a  moist  atmosphere,  and  a  night  tem- 
perature of  70°  to  75°.  Change  the  air  as  early 
as  possible  in  the  day ;  allow  the  day  tem- 
perature to  rise  to  90°,  with  sufficient  top- 
ventilation  as  will  prevent  injury  by  scorch- 
ing, but  apply  no  air  by  the  front  lights. 
Strong  sun  succeeding  dull  weather  scorches, 
the  foliage  of  these  varieties,  and  the  roof 
should  be  sprinkled  on  the  outside  with  a 
liquid  shading.  If  the  border  should  require 
water,  use  diluted  liquid-manure,  or  sprinkle 
Vine-manure  on  the  surface  and  apply  water 
forthwith.  Attend  to  the  shortening  of  lateral 
shoots,  and  avoid  all  crowding  of  the  foliage. 

THE  HABDY  FBUIT  GABDEN. 

By  J.  Mayne,  Gardener  to  the  Hon.  Mark  Rolls, 
Bicton,  East  Budleigh,  Devonshire. 

Morello  Cherries.— The  fruits  are  holding  on 
well,  and  promise  to  be  a  full  crop.  Let  the 
trees  be  examined  at  short  intervals  of  time, 
the  black  aphis  being  troublesome  at  about 
this  date,  and  should  any  be  found  on  the 
shoots,  syringe  them  at  about  5  P.M.  witb 
Quassia-water,  or  the  extract,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  half  a  pint  to  1  gallons  of  water,  and 
wash  it  off  with  the  garden-engine  or  powerful 
syringe  the  following  morning. 

Apricots.— Trees  on  light  loams,  carrying 
good  crops  of  fruit,  will  be  benefited  by 
frequent  applications  of  liquid-manure  from 
the  cow-sheds  or  the  stables,  and  as  heavy 
rains  have  prevailed  generally,  it  may  be 
afforded  in  an  undiluted  state,  and  washed  in 
with   clean  water,   and  a  mulch  laid  oTe?  the 
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roots.  Shoots  that  were  pinched  at  the 
points  early  in  the  season  will  have  made  a 
second  growth,  which  should  be  pinched  at 
the  first  leaf.  Where  nails  and  shreds  are 
used,  examine  these,  removing  any  that  are 
likely  to  damage  the  fruits.  Syringe  the  trees 
two  or  three  evenings  in  a  week,  and  should 
woodlice  or  earwigs  abound,  as  is  the  case 
with  old  garden  walls,  place  pieces  of  Bamboo 
or  Bean-stalks,  cut  0  or  8  inches  long,  about 
among  the  branches,  and  empty  these  every 
imorning. 

Currant  bushes. — As  fast  as  the  fruit  begins 
to  change  colour,  put  nets  over  the  bushes, 
first  shortening  the  stronger  shoots  to  about 
6  inches  in  length.  Currants  on  north  walls 
should  have  the  lateral  shoots  cut  back  to  the 
fourth  leaf,  and  the  leading-  shoots  made 
secure  if  there  is  space  for  extension.  If 
aphis  are  noticed  on  the  shoots,  apply  quassia 
extract  as  for  Cherries  :  and  when  the  net 
is  put  over  the  plants,  make  it  secure  top 
and  bottom  in  order  to  keep  out  the  birds, 
for  the  fruit  will  have  to  hang  till  late  in 
the  month  of  September. 


THE  ORCHID  HOUSES. 

By  W.  P.  Bound,  Gardener  to  J.  Colman,  Esq.,  Qatton 
Park,  Reigate. 

Dendrobium  densiflorum,  D.  thyrsijlorum, 
and  D.  Farmeri. — These  species  are  in  an 
advanced  state  of  growth  and  in  a  fit  condition 
for  repotting  or  surfacing,  if  such  be  required. 
A  suitable  compost  would  be  formed  of  two- 
thirds  fibre-peat,  one-third  chopped  sphag- 
num, well  mixed  together  ;  the  Fern  rhizomes 
found  in  the  peat  being  used  as  the  material 
for  draining  the  pots,  pans,  or  baskets.  Large 
specimens  which  may  be  growing  less  strong 
every  year,  may  be  carefully  divided  and  the 
decayed  rhizome-like  stems  and  back  pseudo- 
bulbs  removed,  retaining  of  the  latter  not 
more  than  three  at  the  back  of  each  lead,  the 
plant  being  then  re-formed  of  any  desired 
size.  This  is  an  operation  which  may  not  be 
required  for  several  years  ;  but  in  the  case  of 
large  old  plants  that  are  declining  in  strength, 
it  is  the  only  means  of  saving  them  as  speci- 
mens. The  plants  should  be  firmly  potted, 
using  pots  for  the  first  two  species,  and  pans 
for  the  last,  the  base  of  the  new  growths  being 
in  each  case  kept  on  a  level  with  the  rim  of 
the  pot  or  pan.  Newly-potted  plants  will  not 
require  much  moisture  before  the  new  roots 
•enter  the  compost,  and  they  should  be  placed 
in  the  stove  Orchid-house  till  the  growth  of 
those  that  are  deciduous  is  finished. 

Dendrobium  fimbriatum  and  D.  moscliatum. — 
The  evergreen  Dendrobiums  which  have  long 
pseudo-bulbs  may  be  similarly  treated  to  the 
foregoing;  the  time  for  repotting,  &c,  being 
when  the  new  growth  has  made  some  progress. 
When  growing  vigorously,  water  should  be 
freely  afforded  till  growth  diminishes. 

Dendrobium  chysotoxiim  and  D.  suavissimum. 
— These  species  are  grown  most  successfully 
in  suspended  pans  close  to  the  roof  of  the  house 
and  in  strong  light.  Repotting-  should  be  per- 
formed, when  necessary,  as  soon  as  the  growths 
have  made  good  progress,  the  compost  being 
that  given  above.  A  place  in  the  warmest 
part  of  the  Cattleya-house  is  suitable.  During 
the  period  of  growth,  water  should  be  freely 
applied,  and  the  plants  encouraged  to  make 
rapid  growth,  combined  with  firm  texture, 
which  may  be  done  by  allowing  the  early 
morning  and  late  afternoon  sun  to  reach  the 
plants,  and  just  as  much  shading  in  the  day- 
time as  will  avert  scorching  of  the  leaves. 

Dendrobium  chnjsanthum.  ■ —  The  season's 
growth  being  fully  developed,  remove  the 
plants  from  the  house  in  which  it  has  been 
made  to  an  intermediate-house,  the  doing  of 
which  will  afford  a  slight  rest  before  flowering 
begins.  When  the  flower-buds  begin  to  de- 
velop, the  plant  should  be  taken  back  to  the 
first-named  house.  Whilst  the  plant  remains 
in  the  intermediate-house,  water  should  be 
applied  freely,  the  change  of  temperature 
being  alone  sufficient  to  cause  resting. 


PLANTS  UNDER  GLASS. 

By  J.  C.  Tallack,  Gardener  to  E.  Millee  Mundy,  Esq., 
Shipley  Hall,  Derby. 

Euphorbia  pulchcrrima. — Except  for  the  pro- 
duction of  a  few  dwarf  plants  for  furnishing 
purposes,  propagation  should  now  cease,  and 
attention  be  turned  to  hardening  off  the  whole 
of  the  newly-struck  plants  to  bear  the  condi- 
tions prevailing  in  the  propagating-house.  This 
is  a  critical  period,  few  plants  flagging  so 
quickly  as  Euphorbia  pulcherrima,  aud,  to 
commence  with,  only  the  slightest  chink  of 
ventilation  should  be  applied  at  night  to  the 
hand-lights ;  this  should  be  taken  off  early 
in  the  morning,  and  the  ventilation  must  be 
gradually  increased  till  it  is  possible  to  leave 
the  plants  fully  exposed  without  causing  them 
to  flag.  When  this  stage  is  reached  they  will 
be  ready  for  repotting,  and  as  the  general 
desire  is  to  grow  the  largest  of  plants  in 
the  smallest  of  pots,  a  rich  soil  consisting 
of  the  best  turfy  loam,  good  peat  or  leaf- 
mould,  and  silver-sand,  with  a  small  quantity 
of  bone-meal,  will  be  found  suitable.  In 
potting,  the  size  of  the  future  pot  should  be 
borne  in  mind,  as  really  fine  plants  may  be 
grown  in  OJ-inch  or  7-inch  pots,  and  it  will  not 
be  advisable  to  use  a  pot  larger  than  3^  inches 
at  the  first  potting.  For  the  present  the  pit 
should  be  kept  rather  close,  and  the  syringe 
plied  freely  several  times  daily,  and  shade 
afforded  when  necessary.  This  kind  of  treat- 
ment will  cause  the  leaves  to  be  retained 
almost  down  to  the  soil. 

Winter  Carnations  will  now  be  ready  for 
transference  to  a  sunny  site  in  the  frame- 
ground,  the  plants  being  stood  thinly  in  cold 
frames,  the  lights  being  however  only  made 
use  of  to  ward  off  heavy  rain.  For  a  while 
the  plants  may  require  slight  shade  during 
the  hotter  hours  of  the  day,  but  the  object 
being  now  to  give  firmness  and  strong  texture 
to  the  growths,  every  opportunity  should  be 
taken  of  giving  abundance  of  air,  elevating- 
the  frames  on  bricks  at  the  corners  as  the 
plants  grow  taller.  In  order  to  check  the 
increase  of  red-spider,  and  to  provide  moisture 
without  applying  much  water  direct  to  the 
roots,  a  thing  these  slow  rooting  subjects 
cannot  endure,  the  syringe  should  be  freely 
used  daily.  Green-fly  infesting  the  growing 
shoots  must  be  killed  with  tobacco-powder. 

Carnation  Souvenir  de  la  MaJmaison. — As 
the  plants  cease  to  flower,  select  the  healthiest 
and  plant  them  in  good  soil  in  a  cold  frame  ; 
layer  the  young  growths,  shading  them  till 
rooted.  The  soil  in  which  the  plants  are  planted 
should  be  a  very  sandy  loam. 

Salvia  splendens  may  now  receive  its  last 
shift  for  the  season,  potting  it  iu  the  same 
sort  of  mixture  which  is  found  suitable  for  the 
Chrysanthemum,  and  affording  the  plant  full 
exposure  till  the  autumn. 

Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine. — If  the  young 
plants  are  running  freely,  place  them  in  their 
flowering  pans  or  pots,  of  which  I  prefer  the 
former,  the  roots  appearing  to  like  a  shallow 
soil,  and  the  pans  are  to  be  preferred  for 
hanging,  the  best  way  of  showing  off  the 
beauty  of  this  plant.  Do  not  fail  to  use  some 
cow-manure  in  the  soil,  for  all  Begonias  derive 
benefit  from  it,  and  Gloire  de  Lorraine 
especially  so.  Grow  on  under  permanent 
shade  in  an  intermediate-house  with  mucli 
humidity. 

THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 

By  R  Davidson.  Gardener  to  Earl  Cadogan,  Culiord 
Hall,  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 

lawns. — The  recent  heavy  rainfall  will  have 
been  of  great  benefit  to  all  recently  laid  turf, 
and  lawns  that  were  dug  and  sown  with 
grasses  in  the  spring  ;  and  whilst  the  land  is 
moist  a  heavy  roller  should  be  passed  over  it 
in  several  directions.  Care  should  be  taken 
that  the  cutting-plate  of  the  mower  be  not 
set  too  low,  or  much  harm  will  be  done  to 
the  young  grasses  during  very  hot  weather  from 
lack  of  covering  herbage.  When  mowing,  let 
the    collecting  -  box     be    removed    from    the 


mowing-machine,  and  thus  spread  the  grass 
evenly  over  the  surface,  where  it  should 
remain  as  a  mulch  and  a  protection  against 
the  two  scorching  heat  of  the  sun.  Weeds  of 
various  species  invariably  appear  among  the 
newly-seeded  grasses,  and  must  be  drawn  out. 
In  hot,  dry  weather  afford  water  copiously 
twice  or  thrice  a  week — work  that  is  better 
when  performed  on  dull  days  or  in  the  evening. 

flints  on  work  in  general. — Whenever  the 
traffic  on  the  paths  caused  by  the  bedding-out 
operations  ceases,  let  the  walks  be  swept  clean, 
the  edges  of  the  grass  clipped,  and  the  gravel 
made  smooth  and  even  with  an  iron  rake, 
rolling  the  paths,  if  of  binding  gravel,  fre- 
quently with  a  heavy  roller.  Such  bedding 
plants  as  Begonias  and  Calceolarias  whose 
roots  are  usually  found  near  the  surface  of 
the  soil,  require  a  mulch  of  leaf-mould,  Cocoa- 
fibre  refuse,  or  any  other  light  material 
which  is  not  of  a  rich-feeding  nature,  this 
being  especially  needed  in  light,  dry  soils. 
Petunias,  Verbenas,  and  other  trailing  or 
creeping  plants  will  require  frequent  attention 
in  regulating  and  pegging  the  shoots  down  to 
the  surface  soil.  The  furnishing  of  orna- 
mental stands  and  vases  claims  much  attention 
on  the  part  of  the  gardener  ;  and  whether 
foliage  or  flowering  plants  are  employed  in 
these,  they  should  be  specially  grown  and 
selected  for  the  purpose,  and  should  be  so 
arranged  as  to  impart  an  immediate  effect. 
Small  quantities  of  artificial  manures  and 
weak  liquid  manure-water  from  the  stables 
should  be  occasionally  afforded. 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By|T.  TrjRTON,  Or.  to  J.  K.  D.  WINCJFIELD  DIGBT,  Esq.- 
Sherborne  Castle,  Dorsetshire. 

Maincrop  Peas.  —  The  unusually  strong 
haulm  which  these  varieties  have  made  this 
season  has  rendered  the  ordinary  sticking 
quite  inadequate,  especially  in  rows  much 
exposed  to  the  wind  ;  and  there  is  a  danger 
of  the  haulm  being  borne  down  by  the  weight 
of  the  crop.  Before  the  pods  become  heavy, 
let  some  of  the  stoutest  sticks  obtainable  be 
placed  along  the  rows  in  order  to  keep  the 
haulm  in  place,  or  run  some  thick,  soft  string 
from  stout  stakes  fixed  on  one  or  both  sides 
of  the  rows.  Weeds  being  everywhere  very 
numerous  this  season,  every  endeavour  should 
be  made  to  prevent  any  of  them  from  ripening 
their  seed.  Weeds  growing  in  the  lines  of  Peas 
should  be  drawn  out  by  hand,  and  the  spaces 
between  the  rows  hoed  every  few  weeks. 

Brussels  Sprouts. — Plant  the  last  of  these 
as  soon  as  the  land  is  cleared  of  other  crops. 
All  early  crops  being  unusually  late  this 
season,  and  the  plants  of  all  winter  stuff 
growing  at  a  great  pace  in  many  cases,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  make  fresh  arrangements  in 
regard  to  planting  and  to  prevent  the  spoiling 
of  the  plants.  This  applies  equally  to  late 
Savoys,  early  Winter  Broccoli,  &c.  Keep  down 
weeds  by  hoeing  at  frequent  intervals  among 
the  early  planted  Brussels  Sprouts. 

Cauliflowers.  —  Plant  more  Autumn  Giant 
Cauliflowers  to  succeed  those  planted  in  the 
month  of  May.  Plant  also  the  variety  Pearl, 
which  affords  whiter  and  better  sized  heads 
for  the  best  table  than  Autumn  Giant.  The 
land  on  which  Early  Forcing  and  Pearl  grew 
earlier  in  the  year  being  now  at  liberty,  let 
it  be  cleared  of  weeds,  and  if  necessary  dug 
shallow  and  planted  with  Coleworts,  Savoys, 
and  other  winter  greens. 

Salads.— Sow  seeds  of  moss-curled  and  green- 
curled  Endive  forthwith,  choosing  in  default  of 
other  ground  the  ridges  between  the  late- 
planted  Celery  trenches  for  tho  sowings.  If 
the  weather  bo  dry,  moisten  the  seed-drills 
before  sowing.  Plant  out  Lettuces  for  sup- 
plies in  the  months  of  August  and  September. 
Continue  to  make  sowings  weekly  of  Radishes 
on  rich  ground,  and  sow  bi-weekly  Mustard- 
and-Cress  under  hand-lights  on  a  north  bordor. 
These  herbs  aro  more  palatablo  grown  thus 
than  unprotected,  the  growth  being  quicker ; 
besides,  heavy  rains  do  not  make  thorn  gritty. 
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EDITORIAL     NOTICES. 

ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the  PUBLI8HER. 

Letters  for  Publication,  as  well  as  specimens  and  plant 
for  naming,  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR, 
41,    Wellington    Street,    Covent    Garden,    London. 

Communications  should  be  written  on  one  side  only  of 
thb  papbb,  sent  as  early  in  the  week  as  possible,  and  duly 
signed  by  the  writer.  If  desired,  the  signature  will  not  be 
printed,  but  kept  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

Illustrations.— The  Editor  will  thankfully  receive  and  select 
photot/raphs  or  drawings,  suitable  for  reproduction,  cf 
gardens,  or  of  remarkable  plants,  flowers,  trees,  dtc. ;  but  he 
cannot  be  responsible  for  loss  or  injury. 

Newspapers. — Correspondents  sending  newspapers  should  be 
careful  to  mark  the  paragraphs  they  wish  the  Editor  to  see. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 


FRIDAY, 


SATURDAY,     July    5 


National  Rose  Society.  Show, 
in  conjunction  with  the 
Devon  and  Exeter  Horticul- 
tural Society's  Show. 

Royal  Botanical  Society,  Meet- 
ing. 

Chambre  Syndicate  des  Hort. 
Beiges,  Ghent,  Meeting. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
Committee.  Meetings.  Wol- 
verhampton Floral  Fe'e,  in 
the  grounds  of  the  Inter- 
national Exhibition  (3  days), 
i  Rose  and  HorticulturalShows 
\    at  Gloucester  and  Harrow. 

/  Rose  and  Horticultural  Shows 
\  at  Ipswich,  Beckenham,  Far- 
WEBXEEDAY.July  9<  ningham.  Hereford,  Steven- 
/  age.  Worthing,  Forniby,  and 
V     Ealing. 

i  Rose  and  Horticultural  Shows 
THURSDAY,    JclYlO-      at   Bath,  Woodbridge,   Hast- 
/     ings,  and  Eltbam. 


SUNDAY, 


TUESDAY,       Jcly   8 


an  advance  on  the  nineteenth.  Garden 
Roses  and  Tea  Roses  were,  on  this  occasion 
as  a  rule,  superior  to  the  hybrid  perpetuals. 

For  details,  we  must  refer  to  another 
column,  but  we  may  be  excused  for  calling 
attention  to  Lady  Roberts,  exhibited  by  Mr. 
F.  Cant,  and  which  obtained  a  Gold  Medal 
(see  fig.  1,  p.  -2),  and  to  Souvenir  de  Pierre 
Notting,  which  we  had  the  good  fortune  to 
see  at  Luxembourg  some  two  years  since, 
and  to  be  the  first  to  introduce  to  the  notice 
of  British  readers  on  p.  :.'71  of  our  issue  for 
October  13,  1900. 

Some  instances  of  "disqualification  "  were 
very  unfortunate,  seeing  that  the  exhibits 
so  designated  were,  but  for  the  unfortunate 
non  -  compliance  with  the  terms  of  the 
schedule,  superior  to  those  in  competition 
with  them. 

Table  decorations  show  a  great  advance  on 
what  was  prevalent  a  few  years  ago.  Some 
of  those  exhibited  on  this  occasion  were  ex- 
cellent illustrations  of  lightness  and  grace, 
but  we  do  not  want  broad  silk  ribbons  on 
the  table-cloth. 

The  show  was  opened  by  a  few  cheery 
words  from  Dean  Hole,  and  once  again  we 
have  to  congratulate  the  officials  on  the 
success  of  their  efforts. 


8ALE    FOR   THE   WEEK. 

FRIDAY,  July  11— 

Imported  and  Established  Orchids.  Retarded  Bulbs, 
&c,  Orchids  in  Flower  and  Bud,  by  Protheroe  & 
Morris,  at  12.30. 
( For  further  particulars  see  our  Advertisement  columns.) 


Average  Temperature  for  the  ensuing  week,  deduced 
from  Observations  of  Forty-three  Years  at  Chiswick 
—63  2'. 
Actual  Temperatures  :— 

London.— July  2  (6  p.m.)  :  Max.  72°;  Min.  55°. 
Juhi  3. — Fine,  warm. 
Provinces.  —  July  2  (6  p.m.)  :  Max.  60\  S.W.  Ireland  ; 
Min.  52%  Orkneys. 


The  general  feeling  on  viewing 
Show"  the  snow  of  the  National  Rose 

Society  at  the  Temple  on  Wed- 
nesday last  was  one  of  surprise.  The  weather 
had  been  so  unpropitious  that  a  poor  dis- 
play was  expected.  Instead  of  that,  a  really 
fine  show  was  got  together.  We  missed  the 
interesting  groups  shown  at  Holland  House 
a  week  before,  and  to  that  extent  the 
Temple  Show  was  markedly  deficient.  But 
for  those  who  are  more  concerned  with 
exhibition  Roses,  the  Temple  Show  was 
greatly  superior.  The  so-called  garden  and 
decorative  Roses  were  well  shown,  but,  as 
usual,  much  too  crowded,  and  we  could  not 
but  feel  how  much  better  they  look  in  the 
garden,  and  how  out  of  place  they  look 
among  the  Exhibition  Roses  proper. 

Once  more  we  were  impressed  with  the 
unnecessary  ugliness,  if  it  is  permissible  to 
use  such  a  word  in  connection  with  the 
Rose,  that  is  entailed  by  the  use  of  the 
regulation  boxes.  These  receptacles  seem 
contrived  expressly  to  throttle  all  the  grace 
of  the  Rose  out  of  existence,  and  reduce  it 
to  the  status  of  a  draper's  pattern-book. 
The  Roses  shown  in  vases,  though  as  a  rule 
individually  less  perfect,  were  far  superior 
in  effectiveness  and  beauty.  The  fact  is,  the 
boxes,  like  the  card-collars  round  Carna- 
tions, must  go,  and  indeed  are  going,  so  that 
the   twentieth  century  will,  as  is  fitting,  be 


Dianthus  neglectus.  —  For  our  Supple- 
mentary Illustration  of  this  beautiful  rock- 
plant  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  J.  Por%  of 
Birmingham,  who  subsequently  sent  us  a  small 
plant  which  enabled  us  to  identify  the  species. 
It  is  of  tufted  habit,  with  linear  acute  leaves, 
and  sends  up  flower-stems  about  1  or  5  inches 
in  height,  each  bearirig  a  flower  about  3  cent, 
across,  the  spreading  petals  being  rose-pink, 
and  irregularly  notched  at  the  margins.  The 
specimen  figured  came  from  the  Tyrolese  Alps, 
but  it  is  widely  distributed  throughout  the 
Swiss  and  Dauphiny  Alps,  and  also  in  the 
Pyrenees.  It  is  a  charming  plant  for  the 
rcckery,  and  provided  the  drainage  is  good  it 
is  not  very  difficult  to  please. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society.  —  The 
next  meeting  of  the  Fruit  and  Moral  Com- 
mittee and  show  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  July  8,  in  the 
Drill  Hall,  Buckingham  Gate,  Westminster, 
1  to  5  P.M.  A  lecture  on  "Ornamental  Trees 
and  Shrubs"  will  be  given  by  the  Right  Hon. 
the  Earl  of  Annesley. 

Signor  Rovelli.— We  regret  to  hear  of  the 
death  of  M.  Carlo  Rovelli,  the  head  of  the 
remarkable  nursery  at  Pallanza,  famous  for  its 
noble  Conifers,  acres  of  Camellias,  and  Hima- 
layan Rhododendrons,  and  other  interesting 
plants  which  have  been  the  subject  of  comment 
iu  these  columns.  M.  Rovelli  died  on  the 
loth  ult. 

The  Holland  House  Show.— The  Begonias 
■which  were  recommended  Awards  of  Merit 
were  Masterpiece,  as  described  on  p.  112  of 
our  last  issue ;  Miss  Dorothy  Hardwick,  a 
pink  flower  with  frilled  margins  ;  and  Prof. 
Lanciani,  deep  salmon  colour.  They  were 
shown  by  Messrs.  Black  more  &  Langdon, 
Tiverton-on-Avon.  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons, 
Swanley,  Kent,  showed  a  group  of  Cannas  in 
flower,  that  for  brightness  of  colour  equalled 
anything  in  the  exhibition ;  many  varieties 
were  represented.  Messrs.  J.  Carter  &  Co., 
High  Holborn,  London,  exhibited  a  capital 
collection  of  vegetables  in  some  twenty 
dishes  and  baskets.  The  miniature  water- 
garden  exhibited  by  Mr.  Amos  Perry,  of  the 
Hardy  Plant  Nursery,  Winchmore  Hill,  illus- 
trated on  p.  7,  was  described  in  the  report 


in  our  last  issue  ;  the  plants  it  included  were 
of  unusual  interest.  Mr.  Turner's  half- 
standard  Rose  plants  of  single  and  double- 
flowered  varieties,  of  the  small  bloom  section, 
attracted  considerable  attention,  and  were 
very  pretty ;  one  of  the  best  is  shown  on 
p.  9.  The  variety  of  Sparaxis  "Fire  King," 
exhibited  by  Messrs.  Wallace  &  Co.,  and 
shown  on  p.  8,  was  the  most  brilliantly 
coloured  flower  in  the  show. 

Consternation  was  visible  on  the  faces 

of  the  visitors  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  June  24, 
as  the  news  of  the  King's  serious  condition 
gradually  became  known  ;  many  left  the  gar- 
dens at  once.  The  attendance  on  Wednesday 
was  good ;  Lord  Ilchester  kindly  threw  his 
gardens  open  to  the  public,  and  collections 
were  made  for  the  gardening  charities. 

Horticultural  Club.  —  Arrangements- 
have  been  made  for  this  year's  club  excursion 
to  take  place  on  Thursday,  July  21.  The 
train  leaves  Pdddington  at  11.15  (to  which 
saloon  carriages  will  be  attached),  arriving  at 
Cookham  at  12.9.  After  lunch  at  the  Crown 
Hotel,  the  afternoon  will  be  spent  on  a  steam 
launch,  on  which  tea  will  be  provided.  The 
dinner  will  be  at  the  Crown  Hotel  at  0  P.M. 
Those  desirous  of  joining  the  party  should 
communicate  with  Mr.  E.  T.  Cook,  at  the  Club 
Room,  Hotel  Windsor,  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 

At  the  next  house  dinner  of  the  Club, 

Hotel  Windsor,  Victoria  Street,  on  Tuesday, 
July  8,  at  li  p.m.,  the  guest  of  the  evening  will 
be  Mr.  H.  N.  Arderne,  of  The  Hill,  Capetown, 
S.  Africa,  who  will  read  a  paper  upon  "  Horti- 
culture at  the  Cape." 

A  Rose  Pergola  has  been  constructed  at 
Kew  aloDg  the  walk  between  the  rockery  and 
the  wall  bounding  the  herbaceous  ground. 
When  established  it  will  form  a  delightful 
feature.  The  Rose  "  Dell  "  near  to  the  pagoda 
was  very  attractive  last  week  with  the 
brilliant  flowers  of  Pail's  Carmine  Pillar, 
single  -  flowered  Rose,  and  the  modest  Rosa 
lutea.  Crimson  Rambler,  growing  like  great 
Brambles,  is  just  coming  into  bloom. 

Irises  at  Kew. — The  flowering  of  the  exten- 
sive collection  of  these  plants  is  nearly  over, 
but  the  Spanish  Irises  are  in  full  beauty,  and 
among  others  still  in  flower  are  I.  squalens, 
I.  spuria,  I.  neglecta,  I.  oehro-aurea,  a  late 
growing  species  with  white  "standards  "  and 
yellow  falls. 

Wild  Roses. —  The  beds  devoted  to  the 
species  and  garden  forms  of  Rosa  at  Kew 
are  richly  furnished.  The  North  Americaro 
species  are  hardly  in  bloom  yet,  but  the 
Japanese  R.  multillora,  with  its  many  varieties,, 
is  very  attractive.  Rosa  microphylla.  anothei- 
Japanese  species,  has  neat  foliage  and  large 
white  flowers,  flushed  with  pink.  The  cross 
between  this  species  and  R.  rugosa  is  inte- 
resting, but  so  far  as  appearance  goes,  the 
cross  is  not  so  good  as  either  parent.  Another- 
hybrid  is  R.  rubella  ,  a  cross  between  R. 
spinosissima  and  R.  alpina,  with  neat  foliage 
and  white  flowers.  Rosa  Webbiana  should 
also  be  looked  for  by  reason  of  its  curious 
small  leaves  and  pink  flowers.  Rosa  de  Lux- 
embourg has  remarkably  brilliant  deep  rose- 
coloured  flowers.  There  are  numerous  varie- 
ties of  our  Dog-rose,  R.  canina  ;  and  the  Lady 
Penzance  Briar  is  very  attractive.  Rosa. 
Seraphim  is  of  dwarf  or  prostrate  habit,  with 
neat  foliage  and  small  pink  flowers.  In  truth, 
there  are  scores  of  species  and  varieties  which 
have  special  interest  now  that  the  fashion  for 
Rose  species  has  set  in,  in  some  quarters. 
They  are  too  numerous  for  mention,  but  Rose- 
lovers  will  be  interested  to  know  what  a  fine 
collection  is  displayed  for  their  study  at  Kew. 
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The  King's  Illness. — The  confusion  and 
loss  entailed  among  all  classes  of  the  com- 
munity, and  not  least  among  horticulturists 
and  florists,  by  the  sudden  abandonment  of  the 
Coronation,  cannot  be  estimated.  It  is  satis- 
factory, however,  to  find,  that  great  as  the 
loss  is,  it  is  as  nothing  to  the  sense  of  grati- 
tude experienced  at  the  prospects  of  the 
King's  recovery.  In  the  circumstances,  we 
trust  we  shall  hear  no  more  for  a  time  of  the 
fanaticism  of  the  anti-vivisectionists.  But  for 
the  researches  of  Pasteur  and  Lister,  our 
Kino  would  probably  have  succumbed  to  his 
disease. 

Messrs.  Sutton  and  their  Staff.— The 
annual  holiday  was  spent  on  Tuesday,  June  10, 
at  Portsmouth.    A  special  train  and  a  special 


held,  because  in  the  case  of  one  of  the  parents  (Ltelia 
tenebrosa)  there  was,  in  the  opinion  of  some  of  t lie 
members  of  the  Orchid  Committee,  no  trace  of  this 
species.  This  appears  an  unsatisfactory  ruling,  and  it 
leads  to  the  inquiry  as  to  what  happens  or  will  happen 
when  secondary,  and  worse  still  when  tertiary  hybrids 
are  submitted.  Can  it  be  affirmed  that  in  such  hybrids 
distinct  traces  of  each  parent  are  always  to  be  seen  ? 
if  they  are  not,  then  all  such  plants  must  be  disqualified 
by  this  ruling,  which  is  a  reductio  ad  absurdnm.  It 
would  seem  that  my  hybrid  being  an  existing  fact,  in 
fairness  to  me  as  the  raiser  a  certificate  should  have 
been  given,  with  a  query  if  necessary,  and  later  on 
comparisons  would  be  possible.  It  would  be  interest- 
ing to  have  a  minority  report,  for  some  of  the  Com- 
mittee were  quite  clear  in  their  views.  This  is  hardly 
the  place  perhaps  in  which  to  enter  upon  what  is 
either  an  attack  upon  my  personal  honour,  or  upon  my 
methods  as  a  trading  firm ;  but  I  believe  the  whole 
question  to  be  of  sufficiently  general  importance  to 
warrant  my  hope  that  you  will  publish  this  letter  in 
the  columns  of  your  most  valuable  Journal.  A.  A. 
Peeters,  Saint  Gilles,  Bnusels. 


The  most  popular  of  all  Strawberries  at  present 
is  Royal  Sovereign,  also  raised  by  Messrs. 
Laxton;  but  the  new  one,  although  of  the 
same  type  as  Royal  Sovereign,  ripens  a  much 
better  colour,  is  earlier,  and  has  firmer  flesh. 
It  was  raised  by  crossing  Royal  Sovereign 
with  Sir  Joseph  Paxton. 

Oriental  Poppies.  —  From  Mr.  Amos 
Perry,  The  Nurseries,  Winchmore  Hill,  JS\, 
we  have  received  flowers  of  two  remarkable 
varieties  of  P.  orientale.  "  Medusa  "  is  very 
interesting,  as  showing  the  dissociation  and 
spiral  arrangement  of  the  sepals,  which, 
instead  of  being  close  up  against  the  petals, 
are  arranged  in  a  spiral  manner,  with  a  con- 
siderable interval  between  each.  The  bract 
and  two  of  the  sepals  are  quite  leafy  in  cha- 


FlG.   4. — WATER-GARDEN,   ARRANGED  AT  THE   HOLLAND   HOUSE   SHOW,  JUNE   24  AND   25,    1902,   BY'   MR.    AMOS   PERRY". 

(See  "The  Holland  House  Show,"  p.  6). 


steamboat  were  secured  for  the  use  of  the 
party,  and  all  expenses  were  provided  by  the 
firm.  A  "  Coronation  "  gift  of  an  extra  week's 
salary  to  every  employe  was  also  announced. 
Needless  to  say,  the  holiday-keepers  spent  a 
"  happy  day." 

Hybrids. — The  subjoined  letter  opens  up 
most  important  issues,  the  more  so  in  the 
light  of  the  discoveries  of  Mendel,  and  the 
significance  of  "dominant  "  and  "recessive  " 
characters  respectively.  It  is  evident  that 
the  committees  must  act  on  first  principles  as 
soon  as  they  are  clearly  laid  down. 

In  the  interests  of  those  who  submit  hybrid  plants  to 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  for  certificate,  and  of 
Orchid  hybridists  in  particular^it  seems  desirable  that 
there  should  be  an  understanding  of  the  basis  upon 
which  certificates  are  given  or  withheld.  I  refer 
specially  to  my  plant  of  Ljelio-Cattleya  Martincti  var. 
"Coronation,*'  which  I  exhibited  at  the  recent  Rose 
show,  when,  to  my  surprise,  the  certificate  was  with- 


Our  "Coronation"  Number  has  been 
generally  accepted,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
as  the  finest  thing  of  its  kind  ever  attempted 
by  the  horticultural  press.  Unluckily,  cir- 
cumstances deprived  it  of  its  special  appli- 
cation, but  its  contents  are  of  such  a  nature 
as  to  be  of  interest  to  gardeners  at  any 
time,  and  the  richly  illustrated  account  of 
Sandringham,  and  the  coloured  illustrations 
of  Royal  Orchids  are  of  permanent  value,  quite 
irrespectively  of  their  connection  with  the 
Coronation.  We  are  asked  by  the  publisher 
to  say  that  copies  can  still  be  had  at  the 
ordinary  price. 

"The  Laxton"  New  Strawberry  exhibited 
by  Messrs.  Laxton  Bros.,  of  Bedford,  last 
season,  and  certificated  by  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society,  ripened  its  first  fruits  in  the 
open   air  at   Bedford  this  year  on   June  21. 


racter ;  the  other  two  sepals  are  also  leafy, 
but  in  a  less  degree.  This  arrangement  is 
probably  only  accidental  and  peculiar  to  this 
particular  specimen,  and  is  due  to  the  lengthen- 
ing of  the  stalk  between  each  sepal.  The  petals 
are  of  a  dull  lilac  or  "  crushed  Strawberry  " 
colour,  with  a  deep  purple  blotch  beneath  the 
centre  of  each.  "Mrs.  Marsh"  is  a  form  in 
which  the  petals  have  a  white  background, 
heavily  striped  with  scarlet,  and  with  a 
purple  blotch  near  the  base.  It  is  one  of  the 
finest  varieties  in  cultivation,  has  an  erecl 
habit,  and  boars  the  flowers  on  stiff  stull"-', 
thus  rendering  it  an  acquisition  lor  the  back 
rows  of  mixed  borders. 

The  Gardeners'  Benevolent  and  the 
Gardeners'  Orphan  Funds. — We  are  pleased 
to  hear  that  the  sum  received  for  these  two 
Institutions  through  the  kindness  of  the  Earl 
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of  IlCHESTER  in  permitting  access  to  the 
private  grounds  of  Holland  House  on  payment 
of  Is.,  on  June  24.  amounted  to  over  £125. 

The  Gardeners'  Benevolent. — Mr.  and 
Mrs.  George  Monro  are  presenting  to  each  of 
the  pensioners  of  this  Institution  a  present  of 
a  pound  of  tea  enclosed  within  an  appropriate 
canister,  specially  designed  for  the  purpose, 
and  accompanied  by  an  elegant  presentation 
card.  The  gift  -will  be  appreciated  as  an 
evidence  of  thoughtful  sympathy,  even  though 
untoward  circumstances  deprive  it  of  its 
character  as  a  Coronation  Souvenir. 


THE  ROSE  CONFERENCE. 
-    The  following  is  a  condensed  abstract  of 
the  papers  read  at  the  Holland  House  Rose 
Conference  on  Tuesday,  June  21  (the  remainder 
must  be  held  over  till  our  next  issue) : — 

TITO  VERY  DISTINCT  NEW  ROSES  FROM  THE 

SOUTH-WEST  UNITED  STATES. 
Mr.  J.  G.  Baker,  F.R.S  ,  Y.M.H.,  made  the  first  con- 
tributiorj  to'  the  general  proceedings.  He  briefly 
described  two  new  Roses  from  the  United  States  of 
America, and  exhibited  coloured  figures  in  illustration 
of  his  remarks.  Both  species  are  distinct,  their  nearest 
relation  being  Rosa,  spinosissima;  in  their  habit  they 
recall  the  Scptch  Rose,  and  their  flowers  are  bright 
red.  One  of  them,  Rosa  stcllata,  differs  however  from 
all  other  known  Roses  in  having  the  three  terminal 
leaflets  arranged  like  those  of  a  Potentilla  It  is  not 
yet  in  cultivation,  and  comes  from  New  Mexico,  where 
it  is  found  at  an  altitude  of  from  5.000  to  6.001  feet 
above  the  sea'.  The  other  species,  called  Rosa  minuti- 
foha,  is  characterised  by  its  very  small  and  deeply 
toothed  leaves.  Its  locality  is  given  as  the  "coast 
hills  of  Southern  California,"  but  the  level  at  which  it 
is  found  has  not  yet  been  recorded.  Up  to  the  present 
Rosa  minutifolia  has  not  succeeded  well  in  ti  is 
country;  it  has  been  grown  at  Kew  Gardens  but  Mi- 
Baker  is  of  opinion  that  the  English  climate  is  too 
damp  and  loo  warm  for  it.  A  technical  account  of  the 
two  Roses,  which  contains  references  to  the  bulletins 
in  which  they  were  originally  described,  has  been 
prepared  by  Mr.  Baker  for  insertion  in  the  printed 
report  of  the  Conference.  puniea 

THE  "HYBRID  TEA"  (ROSA  INDICA  ODORATA 
HYBRIDS). 

The  Rev.  J  H.  Pembertow,  M.A.,  next  rod  an  ex- 
haustive paper  upon  Hybrid  Tea  Roses,  dividing  his 
subject  into  five  rarts  as  indicated  below  :— 

I.  Retrospect. 
Quota'ionsmadebyMr.  Pemberton  from  the  report 
of  the  last  Rose  Conference  (ies»)  went  to  show  that 
'Hybr.d  Teas"  had  up  to  that  time  made  little  real 
advance,  but  that  nevertheless  the  separation  of  these 
hybrids  from  the  parent  group  was  recognised  even 
then  as  baring  been  made  none  too  soon 

Tne  years  I870-J8S0  were  the  era  of  "Hybrid 
Perpetuals; "  the  next  decade  was  sacred  to  ■■  Exhibition 
Teas."  siid  Mr.  Pemberton;  and  now  the  -'Hybrid 
Teas"  were  challenging  both  of  these  classes  for  the 
supremacy.  The  introduction  of  Mr.  Bennetts  "Her 
Majesty,"  with  its-lew  and  odourless  blossoms  set 
people  thinking:  was  it  for  this,  that  the  Roses  of  our 
grandmothers,  with  their,  exquisite  scent  and  maY-es 
ot  flowers,  had  been  discarded:-  In  the  end  it  was 
resolved  to  have  the  latter  back  again,  with  anything 
that  was  as  free  flowering  and  perpe  ual. 

II.  The  Rise  and  Peogobss  of  the  "Hvrrid  Tea  " 
The  psychological  moment  for  the  introduction  of 
tlioHyb  id  Tea.  was  seized  upon.  The  trade  catalogues 
of  a  careful  grower  who  excludes  some  modern 
vane.ies  which  Mr.  Pemberton  is  inclined  to  recognise 
show  a  gradual  increase  of  '■  Hybrid  Teas  "  from  six  in' 
KM  to  sixty  fiveiu  1901.  Similarly  iheoffiaial  catalogue 
ot  the  National  Ro<e  Society  for  I8Si  contains  butthiee 
varieties  not  "  Hybrid  Perpet.ua  s  "  or  "  Teas  "  that  for 
1893  Rives  the  names  of  twenty  •■  Hybrid  Teas'."  and  the 
issue  for  189!  includes  forty  of  the  latter.  Hence  Mr 
Pemberton  rightly  claims  that  the  progress  of  "Hybrid 
leas     has  been  phenomenal. 

III.  What  is  a  "  Hybrid  Tea  = " 
It  was  pointed  out  1h.1t  there  is  a  difficulty  in 
r.cooeilina  the  grouping  together  of  the  "  Marquise  de 
Salisbury  and  "  Cu-olineTestout.-  the  tormersl.owi,^ 
afhui.ies  with  Rosa  spinosissinia.  the  Utter  with  R 
cauiua.  It  is  still  more  difficult  to  discover  a  dividiuir 
line  between  "  Kaiseriu  Augusta  Victoria  "  Hybrid  Tea 
and  "Maman  Cochet;"  and  what  prevents  "Grass  an 
Teplitz  Horn  being  classed  as  a  ••China:-"  Rabbits  are 
excellent  judges  of  "Teas,"  and  Roses  possessing  a 
strain  of  -Tea"  but  while  leaving  untouched  many 
so  called  Hybrid  Teas."  to  "  Suzinne-Marie  Rodo- 
canachi,    they  are  most  partial. 


It  is  stated,  Mr.  Pemberton  went  ou  to  say,  that  the 
first  "Hybrid  Perpetual"  was  the  result  of.  a  cross 
between  a  "  Hybrid  China"  and  a  "  Damask  Perpetual." 
On  the  other  hand  there  is  considerable  variation  in 
Roses  of  the  scented  group  which  appears  to  owe  its 
origin  to  the  "Blush  Tea"  brought  from  China  in  1810, 
and  the  "Yellow  Tea"  which  came  from  the  same 
couotiy  in  18:u.  Was  not  the  "Hybrid  Tea'"  Mr. 
Pemberton  asked,  originally  a  cross  between  the 
"  Hybrid  Perpetual"  and  the  "Tea  Scented?"  What 
happens  now  in  the  case  of  a  seedling,  is  this  :-If  the 
raiser  cannot  well  call  it  a  "Perpetual"  or  a  "  Tea,"  he 
dubs  it  a  "Hybrid  Tea  "  The  National  Rose  Society, 
moreover,  refuses  to  admit  "  Hybrid  Perpetuals"  to  the 
decorative  Rose  class,  and  new  Roses  called  "  Hybrid 
Teas."  obtain  recognition  which  they  would  not  do  if 
given  the  former  name.  The  need  for  deciding  what  is 
a  "Hybrid  Tea"  is  thus  emphasised. 

IV.  CULTIVATION. 

Under  the  heading  of  cultivation  the  varieties  suitable 
for  various  purposes  were  dwelt  upon,  and  each  it  was 
stated  had  its  own  idiosyncrasies.  Like  "Hybrid 
Perpetuals,"  so  "Hybrid  Teas"  are  impatient  of  the 
knife,  and  it  is  often  hotter  not  to  prune  at  all  than  to 
prune  too  much.  It  is  not  certain  that  the  briar  is  the 
beststock.  '  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant"  prefers  the"  Manetti," 
while  "Clara  Watson"  lias  flowered  most  freely  and 
made  the  strongestgrowth  on  the  despised  "  polyantha." 


FlC.  5.— SPARAXIS  "FIRE   KINO." 

Shown  by  Messrs.  Wallace  :  Colour— centre  yellow, 
surrounded  by  Mack  blotch,  and  orange- 
pink  margin.    (See  p.  6.) 


V.  Raisers  or  "  Hyiirid  Teas." 
In  conclusion,  Mr.  Pemberton  spoke  generally  upon 
the  subject  of  "raisers,"  and  appended  to  his  paper  is 
a  detailed  list  of  "Hyorid  Teas,"  showing  who  introduced 
each  variety.  H.  Bennett,  A.  Dickson  &  Sons,  Nabon- 
nand,  PernetDucher,  and  W.  Paul  <&  Sons,  were  amongst 
them  credited  with  forty-four  kinds,  and  to  the  last 
mentioned  firm  belongs  the  honour  of  having  first 
recognised  the  distinctness  of  the  Roses  under  con- 
sideration. The  forms  now  most  needed  are  a  good  red, 
da  k  and  vivid,  and  a  good  pure  white, 

VOTE  OF  SYMPATHY  WITH  HER  MAJESTY 
THE  QUEEX. 
At  this  point  in  the  proceedings,  the  news  that  His 
Majesty  the  King  had  been  takeu  seriously  ill  having 
beeu  confirmed,  a  Resolution  was  passed  by  the  meet- 
ing expressing  its  heartfelt  sympathy  with  Her  Majesty 
Ihe  Qieen,  the  patron  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
S-ciety. 

{To  be  continued.) 


TRADE     NOTICE. 

Mr.  A.  W.  YOUNG,  formerly  nurseryman, 
Stevenage,  Hertfordshire,  has  been  appointed 
as  manager  of  the  bardy  plant  department  in 
Mr.  E    Wisetnin's  nuisery,  Elgin,  A'  I). 


HOME    CORRESPONDENCE. 


JUDGING  GRAPES  BY  DETAILED  POINTS.— 
In  reply  to  the  letter  of  your  correspondent, 
"  W.  W.,"  criticising  my  letter  of  May  17  on 
point-judging,  he  says  "Lump  them  under  the 
word  'finish,'  which  includes  perfection." 
This  red  tape,  haphazard,  "  lumping  "  system 
of  judging  cannot  be  too  strongly  condemned 
by  observant,  practical,  and  younger  men. 
"  W.  W."  is  probably  not  a  Grape  -  grower. 
He  agrees  that  all  collections  should  be 
judged  by  points,  according  to  the  rules  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  Let  me  now 
draw  the  attention  of  your  readers  in  parti- 
cular to  the  fact  that  this  Society  gives  ten 
points  for  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  and  nine 
points  for  all  other  varieties  of  black  and 
white  Grapes ;  but  why  should  they  give 
these  numbers  of  points  without  "  detailing  ' ' 
them,  and  publishing  them  in  their  code  of 
rules,  for  the  benefit  and  guidance  of  all?  I 
cannot  consider  these  rules  to  be  right  if  the 
points  are  not  detailed  for  Grapes  and  all 
dishes  of  fruits,  &C  We  do  not  require  me- 
mories like  Milton's  to  remember  the  different 
points.  A  small  card  2  inches  square  might 
be  provided  with  the  words  printed  on  the 
margin,  colour,  finish,  bloom,  size  of  bunch, 
and  size  of  berry,  and  the  number  of  points 
awarded  to  every  bunch  or  dish  of  fruit. 
By  this  system,  any  good  gardener  would 
be  able  to  judge  all  the  dishes  of  fruits  at 
any  show  in  the  country  in  two-and-a-half 
hours.  "  D.  B."  in  his  letter  of  June  14 
appears  to  hold  the1  opinion  that  it  was  the 
finish  and  bloom  of  the  berry  that  gave  the  bunch 
its  colour.  I  beg  to  differ  from  bim  on  this 
point ;  but  sometimes  even  doctors  differ.  How 
often  we  see  Grapes  staged  at  shows  perfectly 
jet  black,  of  fine  size  in  bunch  and  berry,  but 
with  not  a  vestige  of  bloom  remaining.  Would 
not  "  D.  B."  or  any  practical  judge  pass  this 
bunch  without  so  much  as  mentioning  it?  A 
bunch  of  the  same  variety  of  half  the  weight 
with  perfect  bloom,  is  entitled  to  a  prize. 
Take  for  instance  a  bunch  of  green  Grapes, 
handle  them,  syringe  or  stew  them  in  a  steamy 
atmosphere,  and  the  condensed  vapour  and 
bad  ventilation  will  spot  the  berries  like  a 
leopard's  skin.  Bloom,  as  we  all  know,  is 
distinct  from  colour.  It  is  on  the  berries  from 
the  first,  and  yet  the  latter  may  not  colour 
properly.  "D.  B."  also  agrees  with  three 
grades  of  quality,  and  he  proposes  to  give 
Muscat  of  Alexandria  10  points  ;  but  why  not 
give  Muscat  Hamburgh  the  same  number  ? 
A.  Kirk,  Norivood  Gardens,  Alloa,  N.B. 

PROPAGATING  FROM  BARREN  STRAWBERRY- 
PLANTS. — About  two  years  ago  we  planted 
together  with  other  varieties  two  short  rows 
of  Strawberry  "Leader."  The  plants  made 
good  progress,  but  while  all  the  rest  produced 
flower-spikes  the  following  season,  there  were 
only  two  plants  of  Leader  that  did  so.  Not 
wanting  to  make  a  gap  in  the  plantation,  I  did 
not  act  upon  my  impulse  at  the  time  and  cat 
them  out,  thinking  the  variety  was  not 
suitable  for  our  soil.  This  year  every  plant  is 
full  of  stout  flower-spikes,  and  so  are  some 
runners  that  were  left  on  the  plants.  A 
few  years  ago  an  amateur  near  us  planted 
a  few  rows  of  Strawberry  "Monarch,"  at 
my  suggestion.  He  got  stout  plants  in 
pots,  and  treated  them  in  every  way 
like  other  varieties  planted  at  the  same  time. 
The  rest  did  well,  but  not  one  plant  of 
Monarch  showed  a  flower-spike  the  following 
season,  and  he  cut  them  all  out.  His  soil  is 
similar  to  that  of  Grimston  in  every  respect. 
I  have  lately  been  wondering  whether  Monarch 
and  Leader  are  from  a  somewhat  similar 
parentage,  and  if  so,  whether  if  the  former 
had  been  left  another  year  they  would  have 
been  fruitful.  I  merely  mention  these  facts 
so  that  they  should  meet  the  eye  of  some 
gardeners  who  may  have  had  a  similar  expe- 
rience. That  grand  old  Strawberry,  Keen's 
Seedling,  had  the  propensity  of  becoming 
barren  in  some  places,  as  many  of  your  older 
readers  will   well   remember.      In   that  case 
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runners  taken  from  barren  parts  did  not 
answer,  as  1  know  from  both  experience  and 
observation.  H.  J.  C,  Grimston,  Tadcaster. 
[Strawberry  plants  which  become  barren  in 
this  manner  are  merely  betraying  a  tendency 
to  revert  to  the  dioecious  character  of  the 
wild  plant,  i.e.,  to  tbe  production  of  male  and 
female  flowers  on  different  plants.  Ed.]. 

roses  in  the  north. — In  spite  of  the 
unseasonable  weather  which  prevailed  for 
some  weeks,  we  have  for  the  last  three  weeks 
been  cutting  basketfuls  of  Tea  Roses  from 
plants  out-of-doors.  To-day,  when  gathering 
a  lot,  I  thought  I  would  send  you  one  or  two 
for  a  Coronation  button-hole,  and  to  let  you 
see  them.  J.  Jeffrey,  Kirkcudbright.  [Very 
nice  blooms  of  Marechal  Niel,  Rubens,  Anna 
Ollivier,  and  Enchantress,  but  unfortunately 
they  had  fallen  all  to  pieces.  Ed.] 

lilium  candidum.  —  In  the  coronation 
number  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  I  noticed 
a  letter  from  Mr.  Divers,  The  Gardens,  Belvoir 
Castle,  respecting  Lilium  candidum.  I  should 
be  pleased  if  you  would  insert  a  few  words 
from  an  amateur  on  this  interesting  subject. 
This  neighbourhood  is,  I  think,  peculiarly 
suited  to  this  lovely  flower,  to  judge  by  the 
quantity  to  be  seen  in  the  cottage  gardens  and 
elsewhere.  In  my  own  garden  I  grow  masses 
of  it.  Some  live  years  ago  my  gardener  trans- 
planted a  good  number,  which  are  now  a  beau- 
tiful sight,  being  in  clumps  alternate  with 
blue  Delphiniums.  He,  I  thought,  planted  them 
too  near  the  stone  edging  of  the  kitchen  garden 
walk,  but  I  soon  found  he  had  been  right,  and 
after  the  first  year  they  have  increased  im- 
mensely and  are  a  picture.  I  attribute  this 
partly  to  the  stone,  and  partly  to  their  being 
in  full  sunshine,  this  being  a  Lily  (unlike 
others)  which  I  feel  sure  hates  shade  and 
enjoys  a  good  baking  in  the  summer.  As 
to  the  disease,  I  have  never  as  yet  had  it  in 
my  garden,  but  I  think  the  following  maybe 
of  use  to  some  whose  Lilies  are  suffering 
from  it.  About  three  years  ago  I  paid  a 
visit  to  a  poor  neighbour  of  mine,  who 
knowing  my  love  for  these  Lilies,  had  been  in 
the  habit  for  many  years  of  bringing  me  a 
splendid  sheaf  of  their  flowers.  When  I 
glanced  at  her  garden  to  look  for  the  plants, 
I  saw  to  my  dismay  that  the  bulbs  were  lying 
scattered  about  on  the  soil,  not  a  vestige  of 
life  about  them — this  just  after  flowering,  and 
in  broiling  hot  weather.  She  then  explained 
that  the  Lilies  had  all  more  or  less  withered 
and  turned  yellow,  so  her  husband  thinking 
they  were  dead,  dug  them  all  up,  when  more 
than  half  were  found  to  be  pulpy  like  jelly, 
these  they  threw  away,  and  left  the  sound 
ones  to  dry  in  the  sun.  They  then  remade  the 
soil,  and  replanted  the  bulbs  in  rows,  and  he 
has  twice  since  that  time  brought  me  the 
most  magnificent  sheaves  of  very  large  flowers. 
I  send  you  this  for  what  it  Is  worth.  I  feel 
sure  the  right  time  to  divide  and  replant  is 
just  after  the  stems  die  down,  and  then  plant 
in  full  sun.  8.  E.  C,  Wilts. 


©bttuar?. 

Simon  Delaux. — Most  of  our  readers  who 
have  been  acquainted  with  the  progress  of 
the  Chrysanthemum  during  the  past  twenty 
years  will  learn  with  regret  of  the  death  of 
M.  Simon  Delanx.  The  deceased  gentleman 
bore  an  honoured  name  in  horticulture,  more 
particularly  perhaps  on  account  of  his  early 
efforts  to  improve  the  Japanese  Chrysanthe- 
mum, both  of  the  early  type  and  the  ordinary 
large-flowering  November  varieties,  in  which 
he  was  eminently  successful ;  and  in  which, 
until  the  advent  of  M.  Ernest  Calvat,  he 
really  had  no  rival. 

Growers  of  a  generation  ago  will  remember 
the  great  popularity  of  the  Di'laux  novelties 
between  1880  and  1890.  They  will  also  re- 
member the  many  changes  in  form  and  colour 
that  were  due  to  the  efforts  of  M.  Simon 
Delaux,   and    the   favour   that    many  of    his 


flowers  occupied  here  in  England.  At  the 
time  mentioned  every  showboard  at  our 
leading  exhibitions  contained  examples  of  this 
raiser's  skill ;  and  even  in  these  later  times 
there  are  many  of  the  best  of  the  early- 
flowering  varieties  that  remain  with  us  that 
owe  their  origin  to  him. 

Although  of  late  years  English  growers  and 
importers  have  not  been  so  highly  impressed 
with  the  Delaux  seedlings,  no  season  has 
passed  without M.  Delaux  sending  out  novelties 
from  his  nursery  "at  Toulouse,  somo  of  them 


SOCIETIES. 


THE      NATIONAL      ROSE. 

(METROPOLITAN  EXHIBITION.) 
July  2.— The  annual  metropolitan  exhibition  of  the 
National  Rose  Society  was  held  on  Wednesday  last  in  the 
Inner  Temple  Gardens,  Thames  Embankment,  London. 
The  tents  employed  for  the  accommodation  of  exhibits 
measured  460  feet  long,  and  they  were  40  feet  wide 
throughout.  Though  not  crowded,  they  were  suffi- 
ciently well  filled  with  exhibits;  there  was  a  better 
show  than  the  most  sanguine  had  anticipated.     The 


Fig.  6. — rose  auguste  barbier  :    flowers  pink. 

Shown  by  Mr.  Charles  Turner  at  the  Exhibition  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
at  Holland  House,  June  24  and  25,  1902. 


being  thought  more  highly  of  on  the  Continent 
than  here.  M.  Delaux  was  a  member  of  the 
English  National  Chrysanthemum  Society  for 
many  years,  and  was  also  Vice-President  of 
the  French  National  Chrysanthemum  Society. 
He  died  at  his  residence,  Sfc.  Martin  du  Touch, 
near  Toulouse,  in  his  sixty-second  year. 


"The  Natural  History  of  Plants."— 
A  new  edition  of  KERNER'S  famous  work,  trans- 
lated and  edited  by  Professor  F.  W.  OLIVER,  is 
in  course  of  publication  by  Messrs.  Bl.vckik  & 
Co.  As  a  work  of  general  reference  on  the 
mechanism  and  operation  of  plants,  this  book 
has  no  superior.  Orchid-growers  might  peruse 
what  is  said  about  the  atrial  roots  of  epiphytal 
plants  at  p.  220,  with  much  profit. 


Dean  of  Rochester  opened  the  exhibition  at  noou,  and 
remarked  upon  the  success  of  the  efforts  of  the  National 
Rose  Society  to  increase  the  beauty  of  the  flower,  its 
better  cultivation,  and  wider  appreciation.  It  was 
forty-four  years  ago  since  be  opcued  the  first  Rose 
show  that  was  held  in  England. 

On  Wednesday  last  there  were  two  Gold  Medals  cf 
t lie  Society  awarded  to  new  seedliug  Roses  ;  these  arc 
described  below,  and  one  of  them  is  illustrated  on 
p.  2.  Mr.  Ed.  Manley,  Hon.  Sec,  was  busy  and 
courteous  as  usual,  and  was  helped  in  the  work  of  Hie 
show  by  Mr.  S.  T.  Wright  and  Mr.  Thos.  Humphreys, 
from  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  gardens  at 
Chiswick. 

NURSERYMEN. 
MIXED    ROSES. 

The  Champion  Trophy  and  Gold  Medal  accompanied 
the  1st  Prize  for— 

Seventy-two  blooms,  distinct  varieties.—  In  this  most  ex- 
acting class  there  were  live  exhibitors  against  live  at 
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the  "Temple"  exhibition  last  year,  and  six  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  exhibition  in  1900.  The  1st  prize  collec- 
tion, from  Messrs.  Frank  Cant  &  Co.,  Braiswick  Nur- 
series, Colchester,  was  very  much  better  in  quality 
than  anyone  expected  to  see  at  this  show.  The  varie- 
ties were— Back  row,  A.  K.  Williams,  Catherine  Mermef, 
Captain  Hayward,  Caroline  Testout,  Cleopatra,  Her 
Majesty,  Francois  Louvat.  good  large  bloom,  with  the 
distinctive  colour  of  the  variety  well  developed  ;  Kil- 
larney,  Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria,  Mrs.  John  Laing,  an 
excellent  bloom,  awarded  the  Silver  Medal  for  the  best 
light  coloured  H.P.  exhibited  by  nurserymen  ;  Charles 
Lefebvre,  Margaret  Dickson,  Mrs.  R.  G.  Sharman-Craw- 
ford,  Lady  Clanmorris,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  Rev.  Alan 
Chea'es.Susanne-MarieRodocanachi.Ulster,  Exposition 
de  Brie,  White  Lady,  Ulrich  Brunner,  Souvenir  dc  S.  A. 
Prince  Arthur,  and  Mildred  Grant,  a  magnificent  bloom 
of  this  new  Rose  which  was  awarded  a  Silver  Medal  for 
the  bestH.T.  exhibited  by  a  nurseryman.  Ceitre  row, 
Antoioe  Rivoire,  Francois  Michelon,  Bessie  Brown, 
Eticnnc  Levct,  Countess  of  Caledon.  Horace  Vernet, 
Ellen  Drew,  General  Jacqueminot,  Marguerite  Appert! 
Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam,  Marchioness  of  Downshire. 
Marie  Baumann,  Marcchal  Niel,  Marquise  Litta,  Medea, 
Madune  Eugene  Verdicr,  Lawrence  Allen,  J.  D.  Pawle, 
Mine  de Watteville, Jeannie Dickson. Souvenirde Presi- 
dent Carnot,  Oscar  Cordell,  Souvenir  dun  Ami,  and 
Exquisite.  Front  row,  Beauty  of  Waltham,  Bridesmaid, 
Couile  de  Paris,  Devoniensis,  Augustc  Rigotard, 
Madame  Gabrielle  Luizet,  Gladys  Harkness.  Duchess 
of  Portland,  Robt.  Scott,  Dr.  Andry,  Mrs.  Cocker, 
Alfred  Colomb,  Heinrich  Schultheiss,  Mme.  Jules 
Grolez,  Dupuy  Jamain,  Papa  Lambert,  Mrs.  F. 
Cant,  Jean  Soupert,  Mme.  E.  Boultet,  Marquise  de 
Castellane,  Victor  Hugo,  Helen  Keller,  and  The  Bride. 
Anotter  good  collection  was  shown  by  Messrs.  B.  R. 
Cant  &  Sons,  of  the  Old  Rose  Nurseries,  Colchester, 
who  won  2nd  prize.  The  3rd  prize  collection  also 
came  from  Colchester,  being  exhibited  by  Messrs.  D 
Prior  &  Sons,  of  Mylands  Nurseries. 

Forty  distinct  varieties,  three  Blooms  of  each—  As  against 
five  competitors  in  this  class  last  year,  on  the  present 
occasion  there  were  three,  making  together  an  exhibit  of 
120  blooms.  The  best  collection  was  shown  by  Messrs. 
Alex  Dickson  &  Sons,  Ltd  ,  Newtownards,  co.  Down! 
Ireland.  The  following  varieties  had  the  best  effect' 
Madame  Cusin,  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  Horace  Vernet! 
Bessie  Brown,  Madame  de  Watteville,  White  Lady! 
Dr.  Andry,  Countess  of  Caledon,  A.  K.  Williams,  M. 
Grant,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant.  Sir  Robert  Stout  (a  vivid 
criu.  son -coloured  H.P.  raised  by  this  firm),  Lady 
Clanmorris,  Caroline  Testout,  Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam, 
<fce.  Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  &  Sons,  The  Old  Rose  Nur- 
series, Co'ehester,  who  were  2nd,  exhibited  bright, 
fresh-looking  blooms  of  rather  smaller  size.  3rd! 
Messrs.  F.  Cant  &  Co. 

Forty-eight  Blooms,  distinct  varieties.  —  The  1st  prize 
collection  in  this  class  was  shown  by  Mr.  Hr/QH  Dick- 
son, Royal  Nurseries,  Belfast,  but  another  fine  collec- 
tion would  have  had  this  distinction  had  not  a  case  of 
duplication  necessitated  it  being  disqualified.  The 
best  flowers  in  Mr.  Dickson's  collection  were  Gustavo 
Piganncau,  L'Innocence,  Jeannie  Dickson,  Captain 
Hayward,  Anna  Olivier,  Mrs.  John  Laing,  Alphonso 
Soupert,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  Rev.  Aim  Cheales  (very 
larje),La  Fraicheur,  Earl  Dufferin,  Marquise  Litta,  La 
France,  Marquise  de  Castellane,  Horace  Vernet, 
Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria,  Marjorie,  &e.  Messrs! 
J.  Burrsll  &  Co.,  Howe  House  Nurseries,  Cambridge, 
were  very  close  competitors  with  the  1st  prize  exhi- 
bitors, and  were  awarded  2nd  prize.  3rd,  Messrs  R 
Harkness  &  Co.,  Hitchin,  Herts.  There  were  four 
exhibitors  in  the  class. 

Twenty-four  blooms,  distinct  varieties.— Always  a  popular 
class,  there  were  as  many  as  eight  collections  last  year, 
and  five  this  year.  The  best  blooms  were  shown  by 
Mr.  John  Mattock,  and  they  consisted  of  the  fol- 
lowing varieties  -.  —  Bank  row,  White  Maman  Cochet, 
very  fine;  Mrs.  Sharman  Crawford,  K.  A.  Victoria' 
La  France  de  1889,  Muriel  Grahame,  Gustavo  Piganneau,' 
Mrs.  E  Mawley,  and  Caroline  Testout.  Centre  row 
Bridesmaid  (good),  Hon.  E  Gifford,  A.  K.  Williams! 
Cleopatra,  Abel  Carriere,  Souvenir  d'Elise,  Dr.  Andry! 
and  Mid  a.  F,ont  row,Mrs.  B.  R.  Cant,  Cornelia  Koch! 
Dake  of  Teck,  Souvenir  a'un  Ami,  Captain  Hayward,' 
Catherine  Mermet,  Dupuy  Jamain,  and  Margaret 
Eoudat;  2nd.  Mr.  ueo.  Mount,  who  had  large  flowers 
that  lacked  the  fresh  appearance  of  those  already 
noticed,  and  included  too  many  red-coloured  varieties  ; 
3rd,  Mr.  Charles  Turner,  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough. 

Twenty  four  distinct  varieties,  three  Blooms  of  each.— Mr. 
Geo.  Mount,  of  Canterbury,  won  1st  prize  in  this  class, 
aud  had  a  very  creditable  collection.     The  varieties 


were  Captain  Hayward,  Mrs.  Rumsey,  Catherine 
Mermet,  Beauty  of  Waltham,  Mrs.  John  Laing,  Fisher 
Holmes,  Marchioness  of  Downshire.  Marie  Baumann, 
Anna  Ollivier,  Caroline  Testout,  Clio,  Duke  of  Edin- 
burgh, Dr.  Andry,  Mrs.  Sharman  Crawford,  Bessie 
Brown,  La  France,  General  Jacqueminot,  Her  Majesty, 
Chas.  Lefebvre,  Prince  Arthur,  Margaret  Dickson, 
Ulrich  Brunner,  Mme.  Gabrielle  Luizet,  Mme.  Sophie 
Fropot,  a  pink  flower,  and  a  stranger;  and  another. 
2nd,  Mr.  Geo.  Prince  ;  3rd,  Mr.  Jno.  Mattock.  The 
Rose  Nurseries,  New  Headington,  Oxford. 

TEAS  AND  NOISETTES. 
The.  leading  class  for  Teas  and  Noisettes  called  for 
twenty-four  blooms  of  distinct  varieties.  There  were 
three  collections  staged  in  competition,  in  comparison 
with  four  last  year.  Unfortunately  the  best  Roses  in 
this  class,  shown  by  Mr.  Prince,  of  Oxford,  were 
disqualified  owing  to  one  of  the  varieties  being 
duplicated.  In  Mr.  Prince's  stand  the  blooms  were 
larger  and  better  in  every  way,  such  varieties  as 
Maman  Cochet,  White  Maman  Cochet,  and  Countess  de 
Nadiillac  being  as  good  as  are  seen  in  an  average 
season.  The  1st  prize  was  won  by  Messrs.  Frank  Cant 
&  Co.,  and  the  following  varieties  were  staged  :  -Back 
row  :  Madame  de  Watteville,  S.  A.  Prince,  Souvenir 
d'un  Ami,  Madame  Hoste,  Madame  Cusin,  Medea, 
Maman  Cochet,  and  Rubens.  Centre  row,  Golden 
Gate,  Mrs.  E.  Mawley,  The  Bride,  Catherine  Mermet, 
Marcchal  Niel,  Cleopatra,  Caroline  Kuster,  and  Ernest 
Metz.  Front  row,  Etoile  de  Lyon,  Souvenir  d'Elise, 
Bridesmaid,  the  new  Lady  Roberts  (shown  in  fig.  1), 
Madame  Willermoz,  Jean  Ducher,  Innocente  Pirola,  and 
Madame  Adi  Carmody.  Messrs.  D.  Prior  &  Son  had 
fre3h-looking,  rather  small  flowers,  in  their  exhibit, 
awarded  2nd  prize. 

Twelve  Bloom;,  distinct  varieties.— A.  very  pretty  collec- 
tion from  Messrs.  J.  Burrell  &  Co.,  Howe  House  Nur- 
series, Cambridge,  won  1st  prize  in  this  class.  Tne  fol- 
lowing varieties  were  staged  :  back  row.  White  Maman 
Cochet,  Ernest  Metz  (very  fine),  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac, 
and  Cleopatra.  Centre  row,  Maman  Cochet,  Souvenir 
d'Elise  Vardon,  Madame  Cusin,  and  The  Bride.  Front 
row,  Souvenir  d'un  Ami,  Etoile  de.  Lyon,  Muriel 
Grahame,  and  Bridesmaid.  The  2nd  prize  collection 
from  Mr.  John  Mattock  was  also  very  good  through- 
out, and  one  of  the  blooms,  Cleopatra,  was  awarded 
the  Silver  Medal  for  the  best  Tea  or  Noi  ette  exhibited 
by  a  nurseryman.  Other  first-class  blooms  were  Mrs. 
E.  Mawley,  Brid.-smaid,  Souvenir  dun  Ami,  The  Bride, 
Souvenir  d'Elise,  White  Maman  Cochet,  and  Princess 
of  Wales.    3rd,  Mr.  Geo.  .Mount, 

Sijc'een  dUtincl  varieties,  three  Blooms  of  each— There 
were  two  exhibits  in  this  class.  One  that  gained 
1st  prizj  exhibited  by  Mr.  Geo.  Prince,  and  another 
awarded  2nd  prize,  from  Messrs.  Prior  &  Sons, 
Colchester.  In  the  1st  prize  collection,  white  and  pink 
flowers  were  very  effectively  intermixed  with  four 
trebles  of  shades  of  yellow;  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac, 
Mis.  Ed.  Mawley,  Maman  Cochet,  and  Bridesmaid, 
were  shown  best. 

ROSES  IN  VASES. 
The  exhibition  Roses  that  were  shown  in  vases, 
appeared  to  please  all  who  saw  them.  It  has  been 
conclusively  proved  that  the  flowers  lose  nothing  by 
being  tlius  displayed.  The  first  class  was  for  twelve 
distinct  varieties,  to  include  not  more  than  six 
varieties  of  Teas  or  Noisettes,  seven  blooms  of  each,  in 
a  space  not  exceeding  <j  feet  by  3  feet.  Mr.  Georc;e 
Prince  won  the  1st  prize  for  an  exhibit  arranged. in 
twelve  glass  vases,  placed  upon  a  ground  of  black  velvet. 
The  varieties  were  Maman  Cochet,  Medea,  Mrs.  Sharman 
Crawford,  Margaret  Dickson,  Prince  Arthur,  Jeannie 
Dickson.  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac  (excellent).  White 
Maman  Cochet,  The  Bride,  Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince, 
Marquise  Litta,  and  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant.  Mr.  George 
Mount,  of  Canterbury,  was  2nd,  and  also  had  well- 
developed  blooms  and  tine  foliage.  Mr.  Chas.  Turner 
Slough,  was  3rd.    There  were  six  collections  staged. 

In  another  class  of  a  similar  nature,  but  for  nine 
distinct  varieties  of  Teas  and  Noisettes,  Mr.  Prince 
was  again  1st,  and  showed  almost  similar  varieties  to 
those  he  had  in  the  larger  class.  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac 
and  Maman  Cochet  were  the  best  two.  Mr.  John 
Mattock  was  £nd,  and  had  blooms  of  gooisize;  3rd, 
Mr.  George  Mount. 

GARDEN  OR  DECORATIVE  ROSES. 

These  were  in  excellent  condition,  and  ti.e  displays 
were  greatly  admired. 

The  1st  prize  for  thirty-six  distinct  varieties  was  won 
by  Messrs.  Frank  Cant  &  Cc.  and  tbey  showed  afine 
lot  of  large,  bold  bunches  of  flowers,  of  fres:>  appear- 
ance, ani  of  the  choicest  o:  these  decorative  Roses. 


Some  of  the  more  prominent  were  Reine  Olga  de 
Wurtemburg,  Claire  Jacquier,  Ma  Capucine.  Thalia, 
the  lovely  white  single  macrantha,  Hebe's  Lip,  Rain- 
bow, Papillon,  Gustave  Regis,  Mignonette,  and  Camoens. 
Messrs.  Geo.  Coolino  &  Sons,  Bath,  won  the  2nd 
prize;  and  Mr.  Jno.  Mattock  was  3rd. 

Mr.  Geo.  Prince  won  the  premier  award  for  eighteen 
varieties;  and  Mr.  Chas.  Turner  was  2nd;  Messrs. 
B.  R.  Cant  &  Sons  being  3rd.  These  garden  Roses 
were  staged  on  tables  in  the  centre  of  the  tents,  and 
eacli  exhibit  faced  both  ways,  consequently  the 
visitor  could  not  see  all  the  varieties  in  any  exhibit 
without  walking  to  the  end  of  the  tent  and  down  upon 
the  other  side. 

The  next  class  was  one  for  eighteen  bunches  of  summer 
flowering  Roses  (H.P's.,  H.T's.,  T's.,  and  Chinas  were 
not  admissible)  in  not  fewer  than  three  trusses  of  each 
variety.  By  summer  flowering  Roses  are  meant 
varieties  that  bloom  about  June  or  July,  like  Crimson 
Rambler,  and  do  not  produce  further  blossoms  the  same 
season.  Messrs.  Cooling's  varieties  were  Crimson 
Rambler,  Purity,  Captain  Ingram,  Red  Moss,  Liberty, 
Macenne,  Hebe's  Lip,  Celestial,  A.  Quartiere  (Moss), 
Tuscans,  Ma  Surprise,  Janet's  Pride,  a  lovely  pink  aud 
white  Sweet  Briar ;  Brunonis  a  Fleurs  doubles,  Rosa 
Mundi,  Juno,  Dometil  Boccard,  May  Queen  aud  Com- 
mandant Beaurepaire.  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son.  The  Old 
Nurseries,  Cheshunt.  were  2nd.  There  were  six 
collections. 

OPEN  CLASSES. 
For  twelve  distinct  varieties.  -1st,  Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  & 
Sons:  in  this  the  better  blooma  were  White  Lady. 
Caroline  Testout,  Lady  Fitzwilliam.  Bessie  Brown,  and 
Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant;  2nd,  Messrs.  D.  Prior  &  Son, 
Colchester,  the  better  blooms  being  Viscountess  Folke- 
stone, Antoin  Rivoire,  White  Lady,  La  France,  and 
Marquise  Litta ;  3rd,  Messrs.  Frank  Cant  &  Co.,  for  a 
boxful  of  choice  varieties  of  smaller  size  than  those 
seen  in  the  other  boxes. 

For  twelve  blooms  of  any  white  or  yellow  Ho  e.— 1st, 
Messrs.  D.  Prior  &  Son,  with  Marcchal  Niel  of  medium 
size  and  beautiful  tint;  2nd,  Mr.  G.  Psince,  Long- 
worth,  Oxon,  with  Bessie  Brown,  including  some  very 
fine  flowers;  3d,  Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant<Si  Sons,  with  Mar- 
garet Dickson. 

The  best  twclveblooms  of  any  light  or  dark  crimson  colon'  ed 
Hose  were  those  of  Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  A;  Sons,  who 
were  1st  with  a  grand  boxful  of  Ulrich  Brunner;  2nd, 
Messrs.  F.  Cant  &  Co  ,  with  neat,  well  finished  blooms 
of  A.  K.  Williams  ;  equal  2nd,  Mr.  H.  Dickson,  Belfast, 
with  Rev.  Alan  Cheales. 

The  Best  Twelve  Blooms  of  any  Pink  or  Rose-coloured 
Rose.-lst,  Messrs.  D.  Prior  &  Son,  Colchester,  with 
Mrs.  Jno.  Laing,  a  capital  boxful  of  blooms  of  this 
lovely  variety;  2nd,  Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  &  Sons,  with 
Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  a  fine  lot  of  this  lively  coloured 
variety;  3rd,  Messrs.  G.&D.  Buech,  of  Peterborough, 
with  La  France.  This  was  a  strong  class,  there  biiug 
ten  exhibitors,  aud  several  varieties  were  well  shown, 
notably  Mrs.  Shannan  Crawford. 

For  the  best  nine  blooms  of  any  new  Rose.— Messrs.  F. 
Cant  &  Co.,  Braiswick,  Colchester,  secured  the  1st 
prize  for  the  delicate  pink  tinted  variety  Mildred 
Grant,  the  blooms  being  of  regular  size,  and  very  fresh 
looking,  as  well  as  faultless. 

Twelve  new  Roses,  distinct— The  1st  prize  in  this  class 
was  taken  by  Messrs.  F.  Cant  &  Co.,  with  a  stand 
which  included  fine  bloom  of  Bessie  Brown,  soft  flesh  ; 
Lady  Clanmore,  of  much  the  same  tint,  but  possessing 
a  centre  of  a  deeper  colour;  Frau  Karl  Deuschi,  pure 
white  loosely-formed  bloom ;  Duchess  of  Portland, 
creamy  white,  a  neat  flower ;  Mrs.  Cocker,  of  a  soft 
pink  tint,  full  and  globular;  Papa  Lambert,  and 
Tennyson.  Tbe  2nd  prize  was  taken  by  Alex.  Dickson 
&  Son,  Newtownards,  co.  Down,  with  a  not  very  even 
lot  of  blooms,  the  best  of  which  were  Mildred  Grant, 
Ulster,  Tennyson,  and  Madame  Viger;  3rd,  Messrs. 
Paul  &  Son,  The  Old  Nurseries,  Cheshunt,  whose  box 
of  blooms  contained  fair  examples  of  Bessie  Brown, 
Mildred  Grant,  Admiral  Dewey,  Frau  Karl  Deuschi, 
and  rugosa  Mercedes. 

Duuier-table  decorations  with  Roses—  The  1st  prize  was 
awarded  to  Miss  Maud  E.  West,  Frith  Dene,  Wray  Park, 
Reigate,  for  a  pleasing  arrangement  of  white  and  yellow 
Teas  in  dwarf  glasses,  with  Fern  fronds,  Asparagus 
fjliage,  and  grass  awns  ;  2nd,  Mrs.  OsmanG.  Orpen,  for 
an  arrangement  of  the  large  single  white-flowered  Rosa 
macrantha  in  six  small  glasses  at  the  corners,  and  a 
bowlful  in  the  middle  of  ttie  table,  with  two  vases  1  foot 
high  filled  loosely  wit'i  pink  De  Mesimmyand  R.  ma- 
crantha :  3rd,  Mr.  Jno.  Mattock,  with  an  arrangement 
of  light  pink  and  orange-coloured  Roses,  set  up  in 
March  glasses. 
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Three  Sprays  of  Roes  for  personal  adornment.— The  1st 
prize  was  taken  by  Mrs.  Adelaide  F.  Harwood,  16,  St. 
Peter's  Street,  Colchester,  the  exhibit  including  pink, 
yellow,  and  orange-scarlet  coloured  varieties;  2nd, 
Mr.  Jno.  Mattock,  Rose  Nurseries,  New  Headinglou, 
whose  exhibit  consisted  of  A.  K.  Richardson  and 
Paquerette;  Miss  B.  H.  Langton,  of  Raymead, 
Hendon,  was  3rd. 

For  twelve  distinct  single  flowered  Roses.— 1st,  Mr.  G. 
Prince,  Longworth,  for  a  very  full,  not  to  say  crowded, 
tabic  of  bunches  of  these  varieties  and  species.  Wc 
remarked  R.  Andersoni,  R.  pomifera,  R.  Paul's 
Crimson  Pillar,  the  scarlet-flowered  Austrian  Briar,  R. 
polyantha  simplex,  R.  polyautha  alba  grandiflora, 
Paul's  single  white,  Lady  Penzance  Briar,  and  Omissa  ; 
2nd,  Messrs.  Cooling  &  Sons,  Bath,  in  whose  exhibit  we 
observed  examplesof  R.macrantharugosa  humilis  alba, 
R.  polyantha  grandiflora,  Leuchtstern,  and  Irish  Glory; 
the  3rd  prize  was  won  by  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  The  Old 
Nurseries,  Cheshunt,  with  a  showy  lot  ot  mostly  large- 
flowered  varieties,  which  included  Royal  Scarlet, 
sinica  Anemone,  and  R.  rugosa  atro-purpurea. 

The  best  and  most  distinct  nine  varieties  of  Button-Hole 
Roses.— 1st,  Mr.  Jno.  Mattock,  whose  varieties  included 
Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  of  a  cheerful  pink  tint,  and  nice 
shapely  bud  ;  Anna  Ollivier,  Marie  Van  Houtte,  Gustave 
Regis,  W.  A.  Richardson,  Rubens,  &c.,  all  nice  and 
fresh  looking;  2nd,  A.  Evans,  Esq.,  Marston,  Oxford, 
who  showed  Marie  Van  Houtte,  Madame  Charles,  W.  A. 
Richardson,  and  Anna  Ollivier,  fresh-looking,  but  of 
irregular  sizes;  3rd,  Mr.  G.  Mount.  The  Nurseries, 
Canterbury.  In  this  exhibit  the  flowers  were  too 
large,  although  fresh  looking. 

GOLD  MEDAL  AND  OTHER  NEW  ROSES. 

There  were  two  Gold  Medals  awarded  to  seedling 
Roses  on  this  occasion.  One  of  these  was  to  the 
variety  Lady  Roberts,  illustrated  on  p.  2,  a  Rose  in- 
troduced by  Messrs.  Frank  Cant  &  Co.,  of  the  Brais- 
wick  Nurseries,  Colchester.  It  is  exceedingly  near  to 
Anna  Ollivier  in  form,  but  in  colour  is  a  rich  apricot 
shade  in  place  of  pink.  It  is  a  very  fine  exhibition 
Rose,  and  had  already  been  certificated  by  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society.  The  other  Gold  Medal  was 
awarded  to  Souvenir  tie  Pierre  Notting,  anew  variety 
in  this  country  this  season;  but  it  was  illustrated  in 
the  Gard.  Chron.  on  Oct.  13, 1900,  p.  271,  when  one  of  our 
representatives  was  shown  the  Rose  in  the  nurseries 
of  Messrs.  Soupert  &  Notting  at  Luxembourg.  It  is  a 
delightful  Tea  Rose,  obtained  from  a  cross  between 
Maman  Cochet  and  Marechal  Niel,  and  is  old  gold 
colour  with  a  little  reddish-pink  in  the  centre. 

There  were  other  new  Roses  exhibited,  including  a 
very  fine  H.  T.  named  Queen  Alexandra,  raised  and 
shown  by  Messrs.  A.  Dickson  &  Sons,  Belfast.  It  is  a 
large,  full  Mower,  of  wide  petals,  white,  or  pale  blush. 

A  fine  hybrid  Bourbon  Rose,  named  Maharajah,  was 
shown  by  Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  &  Sons  ;  the  flowers  are 
single,  of  large  size,  and  maroon  crimson  in  colour. 

Messrs.  R.  &  J.  Farquhar  &  Co.,  of  6,  South  Market 
Street,  Boston,  U.S.A.,  sent  over  a  large  plant  in  a  pot, 
of  the  Farquhar  Rose,  a  polyantha  variety,  from  a  cross 
between  Rosa  AVichuraiana  and  Crimson  Rambler.  The 
flowers  open  pink,  but  very  soon  pass  to  white. 

PREMIER    BLOOMS. 

The  Silver  Medal  Roses  in  the  Amateur  Classes  were 
all  found  in  one  stand  of  Mr.  O.  G.  Orpen's,  of  Col- 
chester, a  very  remarkable  circumstance.  The  blooms 
were,  Mrs.  John  Laing,  Bessie  Brown,  and  Maman 
Cochet. 

In  the  Nurserymen's  Classes  the  premier  blooms 
were  Mrs.  John  Laing  and  Mildred  Grant,  shown  by 
Messrs.  Frank  Cant  &  Co.,  and  Cleopatra,  shown  by 
Mr.  J.  Mattock. 

AMATEURS. 
MIXED   ROSES. 

Thirty  six  blooms,  distinct  varieties. —1st,  E.  B.  Lind- 
sell,  Esq  ,  Bearton,  Hitchin,  with  a  handsome  stand 
of  blooms  of  exquisite  shape  and  colour.  They  con- 
sisted of  White  Lady,  Ulrich  Brunner,  S.-M.  Rodoea- 
nachi,  Mrs.  Mawley,  Captain  Hayward,  Lady  M.  Fitz- 
william.  Charles  Lefebvre,  Madame  Cusin,  Maurice 
Bernardin,  Gustave  Piganneau,  M.Grahame,  Louis  Van 
Houtte,  Golden  Gate,  Horace  Vernet,  Bridesmaid, 
Marie  Verdier,  M.  Hoste,  Duke  of  Wellington,  M.  de 
Watteville,  Dr.  Sewell,  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  La  France,  Helen 
Keller,  Mrs.  Grant,  Maman  Cochet,  Fisher  Holmes, 
Catherine  Mermet,  Ulster,  Marechal  Niel,  A.  K.  Wil- 
liams, G.  Luizet,  and  Souvenir  d'EUse  Vardon ;  2nd, 
O.  G.  Oupen,  Esq.,  Colchester,  some  of  whose  blooms 
were  liner  than  the  preceding,  Maman  Cochet,  Bessie 
Brown,  and  Catherine  Mermet,  very  fine;  3rd,  Rev. 
J.  H.  Pemberton. 


The  1st  prize  in  this  class  also  carried  with  it  the 
Champion  Challenge  Trophy  for  Amateurs. 

Twenty-four  blooms,  distinct  varieties.  Open  to  amateurs 
who  have  not  previously  won  the  Champion  Trophy  or  the 
1st  Prize  in  this  class.— 1st,  Richard  E.  West,  Esq.,  Firth 
Dene,  Wray  Park,  Reiga'.e,  the  best  of  whose  blooms 
were  Clio,  Dr.  Andry,  Mrs.  Sharman  Crawford,  La 
France,  and  Marga-et  Dickson  ;  2nd,  A.  Tate,  Esq  , 
Downside,  Leatherhead. 

Open  to  all  Amateurs  irrespective  of  the  number 
or  Plants  they  crow. 

Twenty-four  Blo07n$,  distinct.— 1st,  O.  G.  Orpen,  Esq., 
with  very  fine  blooms  of  Mr3.  J.  Laing,  Helen  Keller, 
Catherine  Mermet,  Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince,  Mine, 
de  Watteville,  Rubens,  Mme.  Hoste,  S.  d'Elise  Vardon, 
and  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac;  2nd,  the  Rev.  J.  H. 
Pemberton,  Havering-Atte  Bower,  Essex.  There  were 
two  exhibitors. 

Twelve  dutinct  varieties,  three  Blooms  of  each.— One  exhi- 
bitor, E.  B.  Lindsell,  Esq.,  who  was  awarded  the  1st 
prize  for  a  fine  stand  of  blooms,  his  best  being  Mrs. 
Grant,  Captain  Hayward,  Mrs.  S.  Crawford,  and 
Souvenir  d'Elise  Vardon. 

Twelve  Blooms  of  any  Rose,  except  Tea  or  Noisette.— 1st, 
Mrs.  Haywood,  Woodhatch,  Reigate  {gr.,  Mr.  T.  J. 
Salter),  with  fine  flowers  of  Mrs.  S.  Crawford;  2nd, 
Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton,  Havering-Atte  Bower,  with 
Bessie  Brown. 

Restricted  Classes. 

The  following  classes  were  open  only  to  growers  of 
fewer  than  2.C00  plants  of  varieties  in  the  National 
Rose  Society's  Cal  alogue  of  Exhibition  Roses,  including 
Teas  and  Noisettes  :— 

Twenty-four  Blooms,  distinct.— Five  exhibitors  staged, 
and  showed  blooms  of  average  merit.  1st,  E.  M. 
Bethune,  Esq.,  Denne  Park,  Horsham,  his  best  being 
Marie  Bauraann  (very  good),  White  Maman  Cochet, 
Bridesmaid,  Mrs.  E.  Mawley,  Caroline  Testout,  Grand 
Mogul,  and  Crown  Prince;  2nd,  F.  Wellesley,  Esq  , 
Westfield,  Woking. 

Eight  dutinct  varieties,  three  Blooms  of  each.— 1st,  E. 
Mawley,  Esq.,  with  very  fine  examples  of  Mrs.  W.  J. 
Grant,  La  France,  Mrs.  E.  Mawley,  and  The  Bride: 
2nd,  E.  M.  Bethune,  Esq.     There  were  five  exhibitors. 

Nine  Blooms  of  a7iy  Rose,  except  Tea  or  Noisette. — *st, 
E.  M.  Bethune,  Esq.,  with  Mrs.  S.  Crawford;  2nd, 
W.  C.  Romaine,  Esq  ,  The  Priory,  Old  Windsor,  with 
Crown  Prince. 

Open  only  to  Growers  of  fewer  than  l/oo  Plants. 

Twelve  Blooms,  distinct.— Nine  exhibitors  staged.  The 
1st  prize  went  to  F.  R.  Curtis,  Esq  ,  Wormingford, 
near  Colchester,  for  a  magnificent  stand  of  blooms, 
comprising  S.  A.  Prince,  A.  K.  Williams,  Madame  Jules 
Grolez.  Marquise  Litti,  Oscar  Cordel,  Helen  Keller, 
T.  Wood,  La  France,  Rev.  A.  Cheales,  Mrs.  S.  Crawford, 
llippolyte  Barreau,  and  Mrs.  J.  Laing  ;  2nd,  T.  B. 
Gabriel,  Esq. 

Six  Blooms  of  any  Rose  excepting  Tea  or  Noisette.— There 
were  seven  exhibitors.  1st,  T.  B.  Gabriel,  Esq.,  with 
La  France;  2nd,  G.  W.  Cook,  Esq.,  Wood  Glen,  Muswell 
Hill,  with  Bessie  Brown. 

The  Three  Classes  following  were  Reserved  for 
Growers  of  fewer  than  £00  Plants. 

Nine  Blooms,  distinct.— There  were  eleven  exhibitors. 
1st,  R.  W.  Bowyer,  Esq.,  Hertford  Heath,  Hertford : 
2nd,  Mrs.  L.  E  Times,  Bedford  Road,  Hitchin. 

For  six  distinct,  Charles  K.  Douglas,  Esq.,  The  Villa, 
Rathmolyon,co.Meath,  Ireland,  was  1st,  and  his  Bessie 
Brown  was  a  very  fine  bloom  ;  2nd,  R.  Boswell,  Esq  , 
Sim  Street,  Hitchin. 

With  six  of  any  variety,  G.  A.  Hammond,  E=q  ,  Burgess 
Hill,  Sussex,  was  1st ;  and  R.  W.  Bowyer,  Esq.,  2nd. 

The  Following   Class  was  Open  only  to  Growers 

of  fewer  thin  200  Plants. 

Extra  Classes. 

Twelve  Blooms,  distinct— lBt,  G.  A.  Hammond,  Esq. ; 
2nd,  Mr.  G.  Moules,  Orton  Road,  Hitchin.  Six  exhi- 
bitors. 

Extra  Classes  for  Amateurs 

Four  distinct,  three  Blooms  of  each  —1st,  Rev  F.  Page 
Roberts,  Halstead  Rectory,  Sevenoaks  ;  Marquise  Litta 
was  here  very  fine.  2nd,  E.  Wilkins.  Esq  ,  Rosedale, 
Sidcup.    Nine  exhibitors. 

Twelve  Blooms  distinct,  open  to  all  amateurs  who  have 
not  twice  previously  won  the  Ramsay  Cup.— 1st,  A. 
Hill-Gray,  Esq,  Newbridge,  Bath;  Golden  Gate. 
Madame  Cochet,  Princess  Beatriee.  The  Bride,  Madame 
Cusin,  Medea,  Souvenir  d'Eli  e  Vardon,  Bridesmaid, 
Wtiite  Maman  Cochet,  Maman  Cochet,  Catherine  Mer- 
met, and  Muriel  Grahamc  were  the  varieties  staged  in 


perfect  form.  2nd,  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton.  Nine 
exhibitors. 

Six  Blooms,  open  only  to  amateurs  who  have  never 
won  a  1st  prize  at  the  N.R  .S.  exhibition  —The  1st  prize 
winner  came  from  Ireland,  C.  K  Douglas,  Esq.,  co. 
Meatli,  and  his  blooms  were  very  fine. 

Six  B'ooms,  in  not  fewer  than  four  varieties,  with  similar 
conditions  to  those  in  the  preceding  class. —1st,  Joseph 
Wakeley,  Esq  ,  Moor  St.  House,  Rainham,  Kent. 

Class  47  was  for  six  blooms  distinct,  grown  within 
S  miles  of  Charing  Cross,  and  the  1st  prize  was  won  by 

E.  R.  Smith,  Esq.,  Muswell  Hill. 

For  six  new  Roses  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemiierton  was  1st 
with  Purity,  Ulster,  Bessie  Brown,  Tennyson,  Mrs. 
Cocker,  and  Mrs.  E.  Mawley. 

TEA  AND  NOISETTE  SECTION. 
Eighteen  blooms,  distinct.  —  Four  exhibitors  staged: 
O.  G.  Orpen,  Esq.,  was  1st,  taking  the  Challenge 
Trophy  with  a  magnificent  stand  of  blooms,  in- 
cluding Bridesmaid,  Medea,  Cleopatni,  White  Maman 
Cochet,  Maman  Cochet,  Caroline  Kuster,  Madame  de 
Watteville,  Souvenird'un  Ami,  Mrs.  P.  Morgan,  Madame 
Hoste,  Catherine  Mermet,  Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince, 
Souvenir  d'Elise  Vardon,  The  Bride,  Comtesse  de 
Panisse,  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  Minnie  Graham,  and 
Rubens;  2nd,  A.  H.  Gray,  Esq. 

Division  2  was  Open  to  all  Amateurs  irrespect.ve-. 
of  the  Number  of  Plants  they  Grow. 

Eighteen  Blooms  distinct.  — In  this  class  there  were 
only  two  exhibitors,  and  the  1st  prize  went  to  A.  H. 
Gray,  Esq.,  for  a  moderate  stand. 

Eight  distinct,  three  blooms  of  each.— The  last  mentioned 
exhibitor  was  again  1st,  and  the  specimen  of  Comtesse 
de  Naidaillac  in  this  stand  was  very  superior ;  2nd  Rev. 

F.  Burnside,  Great  Stambridge  Rectory,  Essex. 
Nine  Blooms  of  any  one  variety. — 1st,  O.  G.  Orpen,  Esq. 

Division  3  was  Open  only  to  Growers  of  fewer 
than  500  Plants  of  Teas  and  Noisettes. 

Twelve  blooms,  distinct.— 1st,  Rev.  R.  Powley,  Upton 
Scudamore,  Warminster,  the  b'ooms  of  Mrs.  E.  Mawley 
on  this  stand  were  very  fine;  2nd,  Rev.  F.  Pase Roberts. 
Seven  exhibitors  competed. 

For  six  blooms  of  one  variety,  the  Rev.  R.  Powley  was- 
lst,  with  Maman  Cochet ;  2nd,  T.  B.  Gabriel,  Esq. 

Open   to  Growers  of  fewer  than  500   Plants   o*" 
Teas  and  Noisettes. 

Nine  Blooms,  dutinct.— 1st,  A.  Muxt,  Esq  ,  Hedgerley, 
Slough  ;  2nd,  G.  A.  Hammond,  Esq  ,  Burgess  Hill,. 
Sussex. 

For  six  Blooms  of  one  variety,  E.  J.  Holland,  Esq., 
Silverdale,  Sutton,  was  1st,  with  White  Maman  Cochet. 

For  four  dutinct  varieties,  three  Blooms  of  each,  Joseph 
Wakeley,  Esq  ,  Rainham,  Kent,  was  1st;  2nd,  Rev.  R. 
Powley. 

EXHIBITION    ROSES    IN    VASES. 

For  nine  distinct  varieties  (to  includ:  not  more  than  four 
varieties  of  Teas  or  Noisettes),  Jive  Blooms  of  each.— 1st* 
O.  G.  Orpen,  Esq.,  whose  best  varieties  were  Kaiserin 
Augusta  Victoria,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Graut,  Maman  Cochet,. 
and  Mrs.  J.  Laing;  2nd,  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton,  his. 
Comtesse  de  Nadaillac  being  very  tine. 

Six  distinct  varieties  of  Teas  and  Noiiettes,  seven  blooms- 
of  each,  in  a  space  Aft.  by  3ft.— 1st,  A.  H.  Gray,  Esq.; 
2nd.  Miss  Langton,  Raymead,  Hendon,  N.W. 
DECORATIVE    CLASSES. 

A  bowlful  of  Roses  lightly  arranged  with  Rjsefol'age  only, 
not  more  than  thirty-six  blooms  to  be  used.— 1st,  Miss 
Lan<;ton,  Raymead,  Hendon  ;  2nd,  Mrs.  Lewis  Paw  i  ". 
Rowsham,  Harrow. 

CLA3SE3    FOR    LADIES    ONLY. 

A  decoration  of  Cut  Roses  for  L>inner -table,  arranged  with 
any  cut.  foliage,  ferns  or  grasses,  space  allowed  aft.  x  4  ft.— 
Mrs.  O.  G.  Ohpen  was  let  with  an  arrangement  of  three 
low  central  vases  and  two  lower  ones  at  each  corner  of 
her  table,  the  Roses  used  being  of  a  coppery-yellow 
colour  (Fortune's  Yellow  and  Lord  Penzance  Briar1, 
with  a  few  trails  of  Smilax  and  some  Maidenhead  Fern 
—a  very  pleasing  and  artistic  arrangement ;  2nd,  Mi.-s 
Elsie Watney, Shermanbury, Reigate.  Miss  Beatrkk 
Langton  was  3rd  with  an  arrangement  in  pink  with 
trails  of  Asparagus.  The  flowers  used  on  the  last  two 
were  of  a  pink  Briar  Rose  only.  There  wire  nine 
exhibits,  all  veny  pretty. 

Vase  o_f  Cut  Rosa.—  1st,  Mrs.  H.  E.  Moi.yneux,  Balham, 
S.W.,  with  a  fine  vase  of  the  Rose  Killarncy  ;  2nd,  M  i 
Turner,  Downhurst,  Hendon. 

Bcukit  of  Cui  Ro •■€*.— 1st,  Miss  Langton;  2nd,  Mrs 
Lewis  Pawi.k. 
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Eighteen  distinct,  not  feioerthan  three  trusses  of each.— 1st, 
A.  Tate,  Esq,  Downside,  Leatherhead,  with  grand 
bunches  of  Lord  Salisbury,  Safrano,  Gluire  Lyonnaise, 
Reine  Olga  de  Witrtemburg,  Dawn,  Crimson  Rambler, 
Hebe's  Lip,  Madame  Fernet.  Ducher,  Irish  Glory.  Red 
Damask,  Boule  de  Neigo,  Perle  d'Or,  Camocns,  W.  A. 
Richardson,  Leonie  Lamesch,  and  Aune-Marie  dc  Mon- 
travel ;  2nd,  Rev.  J.  H.  Pembeuton. 

NON-COMPETITIVE   EXHIBITS. 

There  wore  several  very  fine  displays  of  Roses  by 
nurserymen. 

Messrs.  Geo.  Jack  max  &  Sons,  Woking,  were  awarded 
a  Silver-gilt  Medal ;  Mr.  C.  Turner,  Messrs.  Spooner 
&  Son,  Arthur  Bridge  Nursery,  Woking  ;  Messrs.  Geo. 
Bunyard  &  Cor,  Maidstone,  Silver  Medals;  and  Mr.  F. 
R.  Curtis  a  Bronze  Medal. 

Messrs.  Laxton,  Bros.,  oE  Bedford,  made  a  fine  dis- 
play of  fruits  of  their  excellent  new  Strawberry, '"The 
Laxton"  (Silver  Medal). 

Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Royal  Exolic  Nurseries, 
Chelsea,  exhibited  flowers  of  their  new  polyantha  Rose 
Queen  Alexandra,  and  of  a  still  newer  variety  of  the 
same  type  named  Electra,  obtained  from  a  cross 
between  Rosa  multiflora  and  Rose  W.  A.  Richardson. 
Thi  variety  has  grown  8  feet  high,  and  produces  pretly 
yellow  flowers  in  clusters. 


Vegetables.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


IARKETS. 


COVENT  GARDEN,  Jul,}  3. 
Plants  in  Pots,  &c— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


Adiantucis, 

QOZiU 

Arbor    Vitffl, 
dozen     ... 

AsDidistras, 
dozen 


per 


Calceolarias,  per 

dozen 
Canuas,  per  doz.  18  0 
Clematis, per  doz.  12  0    — 
Coleus,  per  dozen    4  0-60 
Crassula,  perdoz.    8  0-12  0 
Crotons,  per  doz.  18  0-30  0 
Draceenas,     var., 

per  dozen 
Ericas,  var.,  per 

dozen     12  0-30  0 

Euouymus,  vars., 

per  dozen 
Evergreens,  vars., 

per  dozen 
Ferns  in  variety, 

per  dozen 
Ficus  elastica,per 

dozen     

F'ichsias.perdoz. 
.  Heliotrope,  doz„. 
Herbaceous    and 

perennial  plants 

in  var.,  per  box 
Hvdrangeas,  per 

dozen     

Ivy  Pelargoniums 

per  dozen 


s.d.  s.d.  s.d.  8.d. 

Lilium     Harrisi, 

5  0-  7  0       per  dozen       ...    4  0-80 
Lobelias,  per  box    10-16 

6  0-36  0    Marguerites,   per 
dozen 4  0-30 

18  0-33  0      —  Etoile      d'Or, 

per  dozen     ...  12  0-18  0 

4  0-60    Miguonette,D.doz.   40-60 

Musk,  per  dozeu    3  0-40 

Nasturtium,    per 

dozen     

Palms,      various, 

each    

Pansies,  per  box . 
13  0-30  0    Pelargoniums, 
scarlet 

—  pink    

—  white 

Petunias,  per  doz. 
Pteris  tremula,per 

dozen  

—  Wimsetli,  per 
dozen 

—  Mayii,  p.  doz 
Pyrethruin, double 

5  0-80 


6  0-18  0 
t  0-18  0 


4  0-18  0 


9  0  24  0 
4  0-  ft  0 
4  0-  6  0 


10-16 
9  0-21  0 


5  0-60 


3  0-40 

1  0-20  0 
16-20 

4  0-13  0 
4  0-80 
4  0-80 
4  0    — 

4  0-60 


3  0- 

4  0-- 


4  0 

8  0 


yellow,  per  doz. 
Rhodanthc  Man- 

glesii,  per  doz.    3  0-40 
Roses,  various,  per 

dozen     9  0-24  0 

Sweet  Briars,  per 

dozen     3  0-40 

Tomato  plants,  p. 

dozen     10-16 

Cut  Flowers,  &c— Average  Wholesale  Price?. 
*-d-  s.d.  1  s.d.  s.d. 

2  0-  4  0  i  Marguerites.  Yel- 
low, doz.  bchs. 


10-20 
0  6-16 


3  0-90 


0-  9- 
2  0 


1  01 
3  0  I 


Arums,  per  doz.  . 
Asparagus    Fern, 

per  bunch 
Carnations, bnch. 

—  M  almaison, 
per  dozen    ..'. 

CornFlower,blue, 

dozen  bunches 
Eucharis.perdoz. 
Gladiolus,  The 

Bride, doz  bchs.    3  0-60 

—  Blushing 
Bride,  doz.  bchs.  3  0-  5  0 

Gypsophyla,    per 

bunch    

Iceland  Poppies', 

p.  doz.  bunches 
Iris,  doz.  bun.  ... 
Lilium  album,  p. 

doz.  blooms  ... 
Lily  of  the  Valley, 

dozen  bunches 


Pa^onies,  per  doz. 
bunches 

Pelargoniums, 
Scarlet,  dozen 
bunches 

Pinks,  doz.  bchs. 

—  Mrs.   Sinkins 

—  Her    Majesty 
Pyrethrums,   per 

dozen  bunches. 

Roses,  Mermet,  p. 

bunch 

—  red,  p.  dozen 
bunches 

—  various,    doz. 
bunches 

t  Sweet  Peas,  doz... 

l  6-  2  0  1  Stocks,  per  dozen 

Stephanotis,  doz. 

4  0-80 


0  3-04! 


0  9-16 
3  Q-.6  0 


10-16 
3  0-60 


3  0-4  0 
10-16 
2  r-  3  0 
5  0-60 

2  0-30 


4  0-60 

3  11-  ><  0 
10-30 
3  0-4  0 
10-20 


Fruit.— Avehagh  Wholesale  Pbices. 

*•<*.  «.d. '  s.d.  s.d, 


Bananas,    bunch    6  0-10  0    Lemons^  per  case  13  0-18  0 

2  0-40 

19-40 


per 


Apples,  Australi- 
an, Tasmanian, 
and  Victorian, 
per  case 

Apricots,    basket, 


loose, 
dozeu 
Cherries,  sieve  ... 
Currants,    Black, 

sieve  

—  Red,  basket ... 
Figs,  per  dozen... 
Gooseberries,  per 

sieve  or  half 
bushel 
Grapes,  new  Ham- 
burgh, per  lb. 
B.,  per  lb. 

—  Alicante,    lb. 

—  Colmars,  lb... 


9  0-12  0 
3  6 


Grapes,  Belgians, 

per  lb 0  8-16 

—  Muscats,     A., 

per  lb.  ...    3  0-40 

—  B.,  per  lb.    10-1  3 


Mangos,  per  doz. 
10-16  Melons,  foreign, 
3  0-9  01         each    ...        ... 

Nectarines,  A., per 
7  0-|  dozen 

3  6-40      —  B.,  per  dozen    _ 

2  0-601  Oranges,  per  case  18  0-20  0 

Peaches,   A.,  per 

dozen        ...  10  o-ls  0 

3  0-  4  0  (    —  B.,  per  dozen    2  0-  5  0 

1  Pines,  each 
2  0-26    Raspberries,  pun 

0  9-13!  Strawberries,  A. 
16-20  per  lb. 

1  6-  2  0     —  pecks 


8  0-12  0 
2  0-50 


3  6-50 


Artichokes,  Globe, 
per  dozeu     ... 

Asparagus  Sprue, 
bundle 

—  English 
Bcans.dwf., house, 

per  lb 

—  —  Channel 
Islands 

—  Broad, sieve... 
Beetroots,        per 

bushel 

Cabbage,  p.  tally 

Carrots,  per  doz. 
bunches 

Cauliflowers,  doz. 

Celery,  per  bun- 
dle   

Coleworts,  bushel 

Cress,  per  dozeu 
punnets 

Cucumbers,    doz. 

Endive,  new 
French,  p.  doz. 

Horseradish,  fo- 
reign, p.  bunch 


0  6    — 
3  0-40 


0  8     — 
3d     — 


9  0-1 '  0 
5  0-80 


10-40 

n-50 


16-20 
10    — 


Mushrooms,  house. 

per  lb 10    — 

Onions,  new,  green, 

doz.   bunches    2  6-40 

—  foreign,    case  10  0  13  0 

—  picklers,   per 
sieve 

Parsley,  per  doz. 
bunches       ... 

—  sieve    

Peas,  English,  per 

bushel 

—  bag      

Polatos,  new,  per 

c-vt 

—  Jersey      Kid- 
neys, per  cwt. 

Radishes,  p.  doz. 
bunches 

Rhubarb,  outdoor 
per  dozen 

Salad,  small,  pun- 
nets, per  doz.... 

Shallots,  doz     ... 

Spinach,  English, 
bushel 


6  0 


2  0 

1  0 


2  f- 
6  0- 


■  C-  9  0 


8  C- 
0  9- 


1  3 
0  3 


9  0 
1  0 


Leeks,  12  bunches    4  0-50    Tomatos, English, 


Lettuces,  Cos,  per 

score 0  4- 

—  Cabbage,   per 

dozen 0  4 

Marrows,      Vege- 
table, dozen      .  10  0 
Mint,    new,     per 
bunch    0  2- 


0  6-10 

4  0-50 


per  doz.  lb. 
1  0      —  Channel  lids. 

per  lb.  ...    0  4-05 

0  6    Turnips,    new, 
Free  ch,     per 

—    1      dozen     4  0-50 

'  Watercress,     per 
0  3       doz.   bunches...    0  3-06 


Remarks.— A  quantitv  of  Strawberries  in  together  ; 
Southamptons,  per  basket,  is.  to  2s.;  Kent,  per  peck, 
3s.  to  4s.  Cherries,  both  English  and  foreign,  in  half- 
bushel  sieves,  2s.  6d. ;  various,  9s.  Cape  Oranges,  Man- 
darin, per  box.  Is.  to  2s.  Cape  Fruits,  per  dozen,  2s.  to 
:{-■.  Maugos,  per  dozen,  2s,  to  4s.  Egyptian  Onions 
over;  now  coming  in  boxes  Lisbon  Port  and  Valencia, 
10s.  to  13s  Apricots,  in  sieves  or  half  bushel,  10s, 
Foreign  Currants,  black  and  red ;  only  a  few  Rasp- 
berries at  present.  Disease  in  Potatos  is  reported  from 
Jersey. 

Potatos. 

Jersey,  St.  Malo.and  Cherbourg,  per  cwt.,  7s.  to  8a.  6</. 
John  Bate,  32  dt  34,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden. 


0  6- 
3  0- 


1  0 
4  0 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

— ♦ — 

Ants  in  Lawn  Tennis  ((round:  F.H.Russell. 
You  should  obtain  the  Ballikiurain  Ant  De- 
stroyer from  Alex.  Cross  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  19, 
Hope  Street,  Glasgow. 

CUCUMBER  LEAVES     IN     LARGE      NUMBERS     LOST 

Daily  :  W.  D.  The  leaves  are  attacked  by 
the  fungus  called  Cercospora  melonis. 
Spray  with  solution  of  permanganate  of 
potash,  and  saturate  the  soil  with  the  same. 
Admit  plenty  of  air.  G.  M. 

Failure  of  Cassoisa  Melons  to  carry  their 
Fruits:  J.  K.  Have  the  female  blossoms 
been  elliciently  impregnated  by  hand?  or  is 
the  bottom-heat  about  80c  ? 

Fern  or  Cut-leaved  Beech  :  Don.  The  rever- 
sion to  the  type— Fagus  sylvatica — is  a 
common  occurrence  with  this  variety,  and 
you  can  do  nothing  to  prevent  it. 

FIGS:  T.  C.  The  leaves  are  attacked  by  the 
fungus,  Cercospora  Bolleana.  See  our  issue 
for  July  7,  190(1,  p.  r,.—W.  T.  H.  The  fruits 
are  affected  with  a  fungoid  disease  that  also 
attacks  the  foliage,  causing  it  to  exhibit 
patches  of  rusty-brown  colour.  Remove  any 
such  leaves  and  all  unhealthy  fruits  and  burn 
them.  It  will  be  better  to  delay  syringirg 
the  trees  with  a  fuDgicide  until  the  crop 
has  ripened. 

Flowering  of  Young  Brussels  Sprout  Plants  : 
J.  T.  ST.  The  characters  of  this  new  Germau 
variety  would  seem  not  to  be  as  yet  fixed, 
and  the  untoward  nature  of  the  season 
causing  a  check  to  growth,  and  perhaps 
crowdiug  in  the  seed-bed— for  the  plants  are 
much  drawn,  have  done  the  rest. 

Foxglove  Malformed  :  B.  W.  F.  The  forma- 
tion of  a  campanulate  flower  at  the  end  of 
the  spike  is  very  common  in  the  Foxglove. 

Funeral  Wreaths  :  X.  There  are  specimens 
in  the  Kew  Museum:  see  also  Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  xix.  (1883),  p.  783. 

Grapes  Diseased:  F.  C,  Constant  Reader, 
and  others.  The  berries  sent  are  affected 
by  the  fungus  causing  "spot."  It  is  in- 
curable, and  you  must  remove  forthwith 
every  affected  berry  and  burn  them.  The 
spores  of  the  fungus  readily  disperse  and 
settle  on  other  berries.  Dress  the  fruit 
with  sulphideof  potassium  (liver  of  sulphur), 


at  the  rate  of  \  oz.  to  1  gallon  of  water.  See 
our  issue  for  June  "21,  p.  424,  col.  c. 

INSECT:  J.  McDonald.  The  nearly  full-fed 
caterpillars  of  the  Magpie  or  Currant-moth, 
(Abraxas  grossulariata),  a  species  often 
destructive  to  the  Currant  and  Gooseberry, 
attacking  also  the  Apricot,  Plum,  and  Sloe,  or 
Blackthorn.  The  caterpillars  you  mention  as 
having  been  found  upon  thelvy  were  probably 
those  of  some  other  species,  as  we  believe 
the  larvse  of  A.  grossulariata  are  not  known 
to  feed  upon  this  plant. 

Names  of  Plants.— J.  C.    1,  Alyssum  saxatile; 

2,  Leptotes  bicolor. — H.  F.  Yeratrum  ni- 
grum, so  far  as  we  can  tell  without  seeing 
the  flowers. — T.  S.  1,  Cattleya  luteola  ;  2, 
Lycaste  aromatica. — B.  B.  1,  Odontoglossum 

x  Adrianse  ;  2,  O.  Coradinei ;  3,  O.  Lindley- 
anum. — Crawley.  1,  Oncidium  crispum  ;  2, 
O.  altissimum  ;  3,  O.  sphaeelatum. — E.  A.  T. 
Epidendrum  virens.  —  W.  G.  1,  Veronica 
spicata ;  2,  Potentilla,  garden  variety ;  3, 
Lysimachia  vulgaris  ;  4,  Hesperis  matronalis, 
common  Rocket. — G.  Godfrey.  Hyacinthus 
comosus,  Feather  Hyacinth. — fl.  Fleet.  1, 
Spiraea  Aruncus  ;  2,  Polygonum  euspidatum  ; 

3,  Geranium  pratense  ;  4,  Bocconia  cordata  ; 
5,  Iris  sibirica  var.  ;  C,  Astrantia  major. — 
J.  P.  W.  Wickham.  1,  Crataegus  sps.,  send 
in  flower ;  2,  Azara  microphylla ;  3,  Spiraea 
Lindleyana ;  4,  Ligustrum  coriaceum  ;  5, 
Syringa  Josikaja.—  F.  W.  B.  1,  Polemonium 
cceruleum,  white  variety  ;  2,  Crassula  coc- 
cinea  (Kalosanthes) ;  3,  Diplacus  glutinosus. 
— Freri.  Isle.  Brassia  caudata. — A.  B.  1, 
Veronica  spicata  ;  2,  Centaurea  montana  ; 
3,  Spiraea  Filipendula  ;  4,  Iris  sibirica  ;  5, 
Geranium  sanguineum  ;  6,  Asperula  odorata 
(Woodruff)  ;  7,  Erigeron  philadelphicus. — 
B.  B.  1,  Erigeron  philadelphicus ;  2,  As- 
trantia major ;  3,  Erigeron  speciosus :  4, 
Helianthemum  fruticosum,  double-flowered 
variety  ;  5,  Veronica  prostrata  ;  0,  V.  incisa. 
— G.  M.  1,  Streptosolen  Jamesoni  ;  2, 
Deutzia  crenata,  single  flowered  var. 

Old  Cyclamens  that  flowered  last  year  : 
An  Amateur.  The  tubers  should  be  potted 
late  in  August  or  early  in  September. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines  :  Jno.  McO.  The 
fruits  sent  were  badly  smashed  in  the  post, 
but  the  appearances  were  those  of  scalded 
fruits,  either  from  lack  of  timely  attention 
to  the  ventilation  early  in  the  day  or  from 
day-long  exposure  to  the  sun's  rays,  unin- 
tercepted  by  the  leaves.  The  splitting  of 
the  stones  may  be  due  to  a  sudden  access  of 
water  to  the  border  after  the  latter  had 
been  in  a  dry  state  for  some  considerable 
period  of  time.  The  fruits  were  well- 
developed  specimens. 

Pelargonium  Blooms:  W.  B.  K.  The  great 
heat  had  caused  most  of  the  trusses  to  shed 
their  petals,  but  we  could  observe  no  novel 
tint  amoDg  them,  and  that  the  individual 
pips  were  of  large  size,  of  circular  form, 
and  generally  of  good  substance.  Those 
which  had  withstood  the  heat  best  were 
Nos.  2  and  3. 

Strawberry  Fruits  :  M.  Haldanr.  The  fruits 
are  exceedingly  large,  well  coloured,  and  ci' 
excellent  qualify. 

Tomato  Plants  Drooping  :  J.  C.  The  plant  is 
suffering  from  "sleeping"  disease.  Burn 
all  plants  attacked,  and  work  quicklime  into 
the  soil  round  the  roots  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  the  disease. 

Vines  and  Mealy  Bug  :  fl.  fl.  The  most  that 
you  will  be  enabled  to  do  at  this  season  is 
to  go  over  the  Vines,  and  the  bunches  of 
Grapes,  and  touch  the  bug  wherever  ob- 
served with  a  camel's  hair  pencil  dipped  in 
methylated  spirit,  and  defer  more  thorough 
measures  to  the  winter  season. 


Communications  Received.— O  T.— F.  R— Gen.  Lucie 
Smith.— C  F.  M.-A.  B.  R.— H.  T.,  Slough.— Maurice* 
Co.— S.  A— R.  D— A.  D.—O.  T.  -  E.  C— P.  W— B  , 
Tyninghame.— C.  T.  D.-J.  A.— J.  W.— W.  M.— J.  O'B.— 
J.  C  T.— .1.  M.— L.  Girnet— W.  J.  I— H.  J.  C— 
H.  Vreugdenhill.— G.  M— A.  H.— F.  R  — F.  W.  M  — 
J.  H.  Hart,  Trinidad.— C  O.-O.  T.-J.  G.  S.— G.  M.— 
L.  Bourguiguan,  Paris.— E.  M. 

(For  Weather,  see  p.  viii.) 
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THE  NATUKAL  HISTOBY  OF 
CONIFERS. 
r|\HE  quality  of  beauty  which  is  cbaraeter- 
-*-  istic  of  the  earth's  vegetation,  and 
without  which  the  practice  of  horticulture 
would  never  have  assumed  the  proportions 
which  it  has,  may  be  said  to  be  of  two 
distinct  kinds.  There  is  the  selfish,  econo- 
mical beauty  (speaking  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  plant),  such  as  that  obtaining  in 
flowers  and  edible  fruits,  where  the  rich 
colour  and  attractive  shape  has  been  adopted 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  enticing  insects 
and  birds,  to  fertilise  the  one  and  transport 
the  seed  of  the  other.  Then  there  is  the 
beauty  of  colour  and  form  which  has  no 
direct  reference  to  special  adaptation  in  the 
economy  of  the  plant  concerned,  but  which 
is  ever  the  natural  and  inevitable  con- 
comitant of  the  plant's  development  in 
accordance  with  the  exigencies  of  its  en- 
vironment. Hence  we  cultivate  Ferns  and 
Conifers  for  the  symmetry  and  gracefulness 
of  their  form,  and  the  rich  green  of  their 
abundant  foliage,  for  these  plants  possess  no 
flowers  wherewith  to  arouse  the  sense  of 
beauty  in  forms  of  life  external  to  themselves. 

The  world  we  dwell  in  owes  very  much  of 
its  beauty  to  the  forests  of  Conifers  em- 
bellishing the  valleys  and  mountain-slopes 
of  the  regions  of  the  temperate  zone.     They 


possess  a  kind  of  beauty  and  sublimity  of 
aspect  peculiarly  their  own,  almost  magical 
and  fairy-like  at  times,  and  which  is  adapted 
more  especially  to  adornment  of  distant 
landscapes,  rather  than  to  areas  of  ground 
more  closely  subjected  to  human  ken. 
Nevertheless,  if  grouped  with  artistic  taste, 
they  are  well  capable  of  beautifying  the 
more  circumscribed  premises  around  a 
town  or  country  house.  Conifers  possess 
the  enormous  advantage  over  most  other 
plants  of  being  evergreen,  so  that  unlike 
other  forms  of  vegetation,  they  present  the 
appearance  of  being  fresh  and  alive  right 
through  the  dull,  dead  winter  months.  By 
the  word  evergreen  it  is,  of  course,  not 
implied  that  all  the  leaves  of  the  plant  last 
for  ever;  it  means  simply  that  the  tree  is 
always  clothed  with  foliage.  The  needles  of 
the  Pine,  e.g.,  last  for  about  three  years,  and 
then,  along  with  the  short  twigs  on  which 
they  are  borne,  drop  off ;  but,  in  the  mean- 
while, during  their  three  years'  life,  other 
short  needle-bearing  shoots  have  been  de- 
veloped, and  so  the  growth  proceeds.  The 
only  exceptions  to  this  character  of  ever- 
greenness  in  the  Order  are  afforded  by  the 
Larch,  the  deciduous  Cypress  (Taxodium 
distichum),  and  the  Maidenhair  Tree 
(Ginkgo  biloba,  L.)-  As  the  principle  under- 
lying this  quality  has  recently  been  en- 
larged upon  in  the  columns  of  this  journal, 
I  will  not  further  enter  into  it  here. 

The  Conifers  possess  foliage  of  a  character 
very  different  from  that  of  all  other  plants, 
and  which  is  evidently  adapted  to  the  xero- 
phytic  conditions  prevailing  in  the  habitats 
of  almost  all  members  of  the  group;  the 
leaves  have,  in  most  cases,  been  extremely 
reduced  as  regards  the  extent  of  their  trans- 
piring surfaces,  owing  to  the  exposed, 
elevated  tracts  to  which,  probably  owing  to 
stress  of  competition  with  other  more  suc- 
cessful forms  of  plant-life,  they  have  in  past 
times  been  driven.  The  dry  winds  of  these 
regions  sweeping  over  the  leaves  would 
inevitably  induce  a  far  too  rapid  evapo- 
ration from  an  expanded,  unprotected  leaf- 
surface,  which  would  quickly  result  in 
desiccation,  especially  where  the  subsoil 
was  none  too  rich  in  moisture-retaining 
humus.  The  modifications  in  the  foliage 
which  were  perforce  adopted  in  order  that 
the  plants  might  be  able  to  live  on  amid 
such  unenviable  surroundings,  seem  to  have 
been  the  following:  (1)  A  reduction  of  the 
entire  leaf  to  a  minimum  of  size  and  of 
transpiring  surface  ;  (2)  The  acquirement  of 
a  thick  protective  cuticle  to  the  epidermis 
or  skin-covering  of  the  leaf  and  twigs;  (3) 
the  secretion  of  a  resinous  substance  which, 
to  judge  by  the  powerful  odour  emitted  by 
nearly  all  Conifers,  must  hover  in  volatile 
form  around  the  surface  of  the  leaves,  and 
still  further  aid  in  preventing  evaporation 
of  moisture;  (4)  The  assumption,  as  in  the 
Cypresses,  Junipers,  and  Phyllocladus,  by 
the  younger  axes  of  the  functions  ordinarily 
performed  by  the  lcaves,such  as  chlorophyll- 
formation,  transpiration,  &c. ;  the  cylindrie 
contour  of  the  shoots  in  the  Cupressineos 
better  enabling  the  latter  to  resist  the 
otherwise  injurious  effects  of  sun  and  wind, 
while  the  flattened  cladodes  of  Phyllocladus 
arc  amply  protected  by  a  thick  cuticle  and 
other  strengthening  tissue. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  modern  ( lonifers 
arc  descended  from  such  forms  as  the 
ancient     Cordaitese,    tall     trees    possessing 


either  large,  Palm-like  leaves,  or  having  the 
latter,  like  modern  Coniferre,  though  possibly 
not  in  anything  like  the  same  degree,  con- 
siderably reduced  in  extent  of  lamina.  They 
existed  in  Devonian  and  Carboniferous  ages, 
and  many  species  probably  grew  in  the 
swampy  lowlands  under  much  more  con- 
genial conditions  than  those  of  their  modern 
successors. 

Leaving  Gingko,  which  is  hardly  a  true 
Conifer,  out  of  consideration,  the  members 
of  the  group  which  exhibit  the  best-deve- 
loped leaves,  which  are  comparatively  broad 
and  expanded,  are  Dammara  or  Agathis  and 
Araucaria  imbrieata;  yet  this  is  compen- 
sated for  by  the  presence  of  an  extraordi- 
narily-thickened cuticle  in  the  epidermal 
tissue.  Some  species  of  Podocarpus,  too, 
have  a  fairly  well -developed  leaf -blade. 
The  "needles"  of  the  Pines,  Larches,  and 
Cedars  testify  abundantly  to  the  xerophytic 
conditions  under  which  these  plants  have 
their  home  ;  they  are,  nevertheless,  probably 
the  modified  forms  of  the  more  expanded 
foliage-leaves  of  the  ancestors  of  those 
plants.  As  shown  by  the  fundamental 
agreement  between  their  sexual  organs,  and 
in  other  ways,  Ginkgo  is  more  nearly  allied 
to  Torreya  and  Cephalotaxus  than  it  is  to 
any  other  plants;  this  fact  indieatesto  what 
an  extent  the  foliage  of  the  latter  must  have 
been  reduced  in  the  past,  for  that  of  Ginkgo 
and  the  two  other  genera  cannot  always  have 
been  so  strangely  dissimilar  as  they  are 
to-day. 

The  resinous  secretion  which  saturates 
every  part  of  the  plant  in  most  members  of 
the  group  subserves,  presumably,  the  further 
function  of  a  protection  against  browsing 
animals,  caterpillars,  and  beetles.  In  the 
Yew  this  property  is  absent,  and  appears  to 
be  replaced  by  that  strange  toxic  quality 
which,  as  we  know,  is  so  fatal  to  most 
animal  life. 

Larches  and  Silver  Firs  are,  perhaps,  of 
all  other  Conifers,  the  best  fitted  to  with- 
stand the  stress  of  storms  and  cold,  for  we 
trace  them  into  far  northern  latitudes, 
flourishing  amidst  quite  inhospitable  sur- 
roundings. This  inherent  power  of  resist- 
ance is  due  in  part  to  the  character  of  the 
foliage,  and  also,  perhaps,  to  the  shape  of 
the  lateral  branches,  which,  as  so  many 
horizontal,  flat,  tapering  plates,  would  offer 
a  minimum  of  resistance  to  the  impact  of 
the  wind ;  this  latter  would  again  also  be 
best  withstood  by  the  pyramidal  shape  of 
the  tree,  as  the  pyramid  is  always  the  best- 
adapted  form  in  any  object  for  withstanding 
the  effects  of  lateral  stress. 

Another  most  advantageous  method  for 
minimising  the  effects  of  strong  winds  is 
the  columnar-pyramidal  habit  adopted  by 
the  Cypresses  and  Junipers,  in  which  the 
lateral  branches,  instead  of  being  hori- 
zontal, grow  vertically  upwards,  and  are 
more  or  less  closely  approximated  to  the 
main  stem  ;  this  character  is  especially  well 
exhibited  in  Cupressus  Lawsoniana  var. 
erecta  viridis.  Immunity  from  harm  is 
further  gained  by  the  extreme  elasticity  and 
resiliency  of  the  stem  and  branches.  1  have 
seen  large  trees  bent  almost  double  by  the 
wind,  without  being  in  the  least  affected 
thereby;  this  is  doubtless  du  i  in  large  part 
to  the  close-grained  character  of  the  wood, 
and  the  wiry  nature  and  method  of  grouping 
in  the  wood  of  the  individual  tracheidea 
composing  it. 
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The  wind  is  the  great  agent  for  effecting 
fertilisation  in  Coniferse,  the  pollen  being 
produced  in  an  exposed  position,  where  it 
can  be  easily  dislodged;  this  method  of 
fertilisation  being  an  exceedingly  haphazard 
one,  large  quantities  of  pollen  are  therefore 
necessarily  formed.  The  ovules  are  as  a 
rule  protected  by  the  covering  of  woody 
scales,  and  are  frequently,  as  in  the  Abie- 
tinea?,  contained  in  cones ;  but  in  the  Tax- 
inero  they  are  perfectly  exposed,  and  usually 
solitary,  and  seated  at  the  end  of  short, 
often  excessively  short,  branches  or  bracby- 
blasts. 

The^distribution  of  the  seeds  in  the  group 
affords  an  interesting  study  in  adaptation. 
In  the  Abietineae  and  Cupressinere  (except 
Juniperus)  this  is  effected  through  the 
agency  of  the  wind,  each  seed  possessing  a 
membranous  wing,  as  an  outgrowth  of  its 
coat,  which  renders  it  easily  transportable- 
In  the  Araucarias,  the  large  seeds  are  per- 
haps distributed  by  animals  in  some  way  or 
another. 

Distribution  by  birds  plays  a  great  role, 
having  been  adopted  by  members  of  most  of 
the  divisions  of  the  order.  This  is  effected 
by  means  of  the  development  of  fleshy, 
bright-coloured  tissues  in  some  part  of  the 
apparatus  connected  with  the  seed.  In  the 
Juniper,  the  seed-scales  become  fused  to- 
gether laterally  along  their  whole  length, 
and  at  the  same  time  fleshy  and  blue  in 
colour,  so  that  the  result  is  a  more  or  less 
attractive  berry  containing  the  seeds  within 
it.  In  Podocarpus,  Cephalotaxus,  Torreya, 
and  Phyllocladus,  as  also  in  Ginkgo,  it  is  the 
outer  part  of  the  seed-coat  which  becomes 
red  in  colour  and  fleshy.  In  Taxus,  Da- 
crydium,  and  Microcachrys,  this  outer  fleshy 
part  of  the  seed-coat  is  more  or  less  im- 
perfectly developed  as  an  aril  partially  en- 
closing the  seed.  In  some  cases,  as  in 
Phyllocladus  and  species  of  Podocarpus,  the 
fleshiness  extends  also  to  the  smaller  shoots, 
bearing  the  ovules.  II'.  C.  W. 
{To  be  continued.) 


Fig.  7.— tulipa  ingens, 


NEW  OR  NOTEWORTHY  PL&NTS. 

TULIPA  INGENS,  spec.  nova. 
Bulb  ovoid,  large,  31  to  5  cm.  in  diameter, 
outer  bulb-coats  pale  brown,  very  thin,  com- 
pletely covered  on  the  inside  with  long,  silky 
hairs,  especially  towards  the  base  and  the- 
apex  of  the  bulb ;  peduncle  25  cm.  high,  pu- 
bescent, leaves  three  in  number,  undulated, 
the  lowest  broadly  lanceolate,  17  by  7  cm.  -, 
the  upper  linear  lanceolate,  11  by  2  cm.,  very 
glaucous,  and  the  upper  surface  completely 
covered  with  minute  white  hairs  ;  the  margin 
of  the  leaves  consisting  of  a  white,  mem- 
branous, transparent,  narrow  border  ciliated 
in  the  uppermost  leaves.  Perianth  very  large, 
7  to  10  cm.  long,  iufundibuliform-campanulate  ; 
outer  segments  oblong  -  ovate,  mucronate, 
inner  segments  obovate,  mucronate;  colour,  a 
bright  scarlet-vermilion,  each  segment  being 
marked  at  base  with  a  prominent  black  blotch 
sometimes  covering  the  whole  claw,  sometimes 
spatulate  in  form,  never  yellow-edged;  the 
outside  of  the  outer  perianth  segments  bears 
a  broad,  soft  yellowish- coloured  band.  Stamens 
2  cm.  in  length,  equalling  the  ovarium;  fila- 
ments glabrous,  subulate,  black,  white-tipped; 
anthers  linear,  pollen  deep  brown  -  purple  ; 
ovarium  trigonous,  pale  red  ;  stigmas  large, 
yellowish,  overtopping  the  ovarium.  Native 
country,  high  mountains  of  Bokhara.  Time  of 
flowering  first  week  in  May. 
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This  new  species,  on  account  of  its  pubes- 
cent peduncle,  must  be  classed  among  Mr. 
Baker's  scabriseapse  group  of  Tulipas  ;  and  its 
botanical  position  no  doubt  is  nearest  the 
T.  altaica  of  Pallas  and  T.  Eichleri,  Rgl.  On 
account  of  its  very  large  flowers,  I  propose  to 
name  it  Tulipa  ingens  (fig.  7).  J.  Hoog,  Haarlem. 


PASSIFLOEA   ACTINIA.* 

WE  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Laker,  of  the  gar- 
dens, Tickencote  Hall,  Stamford,  for  an  oppor- 
tunity of  showing  (fig.  8)  this  very  beautiful 
Passion-flower.  It  -was  introduced  from  the 
Organ  Mountains  of  Brazil  to  the  nursery  of 
Mr.  Veitch  at  Exeter  so  long  ago  as  1842,  but 
has  been  lost  sight  of.  It  was  originally 
described  and  figured  by  the  late  Sir  William 


Passion-flowers  have.  The  petals  are  about 
the  same  length  as  the  sepals,  white  or  cream 
coloured.  Within  the  petals  is  a  row  of  thick 
threads,  nearly  as  long  as  the  petals,  of  a 
white  colour,  banded  with  bluish  -  violet. 
Within  this  outer  corona  are  several  rows  of 
smaller  threads,  and  an  indexed  membranous 
ring.  The  base  of  the  gynophore,  or  stalk 
supporting  the  stamens  and  ovary,  is  also  sur- 
rounded by  a  membranous  cup.  The  ovary  is 
glabrous.  Farther  botanical  details  need  not 
be  given,  as  they  are  either  to  be  seen  in 
Mr.  Worthington  Smith's  drawing,  or  are  set 
forth  in  the  Botanical  Magazine  above  quoted, 
and  especially  in  my  Monograph  of  the 
PassiSoraceie  in  Martius'  Flora  Brasiliensis. 
We  need  only  repeat  that  it  is  a  most  beautiful 
species,  and  requires  greenhouse  treatment. 
M.  T.  M. 


Common  Is  noted,  and  which  is  the  undoubted  property 
of  the  Lords  of  the  Manors,  Colonel  Loekwood,  M.P. 
and  Captain  Ethelstone.  In  the  second  place  it  is 
proposed  to  add  to  this  open  space  by  the  purchase  of 
the  whole  of  Fox  Burrows  Farm,  containing  475  acres, 
formerly  waste  of  Hainault  Forest,  enclosed  by  the 
Crown  under  the  Hainault  Forest  Act  of  1851,  and  let 
as  farm  lands.  Bearing  in  view  the  object  for  which  it 
is  required,  the  Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests 
are  willing  to  sell  the  freehold  of  the  land.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  total  cost  will  amount  to  at  least 
£27,000,  for  which  sum  So9  acres  will  be  secured  with 
all  the  timber,  an  average  of  £31  an  acre.  As  it  is  hoped 
to  secure  a  sufficient  sum  to  allow  the  arable  land  to 
be  laid  down  in  grass  and  sown  with  gorse  and  forest 
seeds,  the  estimate  may  be  considerably  exceeded.  By 
way  of  comparison  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  pur- 
chase of  the  rights  of  the  Lords  of  the  Manors  over 
Fpping  Forest  involved  an  outlay  of  £240,000  for  5,542 
acres,  or  over  £13  an  acre,  although  the  illegality  of  all 
enclosures  was  successfully  established.    On  the  other 
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Fig.  8. — passifloea  actinia  (w.  hook.)  :  petals  cream-coloured  ;  rays  of  corona  whitish, 

barred  with  purple. 

s,  Sepals;  p,  Fetals;  ST,  Stipules;  BR.  Bracts. 


Hooker  in  the  Botanical  Magazine,  t.  4009. 
The  plant  is  glabrous,  with  broadly  ovate 
leaves,  somewhat  rounded  at  the  base,  and 
marginate  at  the  apex.  The  petioles  are 
nearly  as  long  as  the  blade,  and  provided  with 
from  six  to  eight  sessile  glands.  In  the  native 
specimens  in  the  Kew  herbarium  the  leaves 
are  generally  obscurely  three-lobed,  but  there 
is  one  specimen  from  St.  Catherine  (Fritz 
Muiler,  n.  178)  which  has  entire  leaves,  as  in 
the  cultivated  plant.  The  stipules  are  leafy, 
obliquely  oblong,  aristate.  The  flowers  are 
borne  singly  on  the  stalks,  surrounded  at  the 
base  by  three  large  leafy  oblong  bracts,  cor- 
date at  the  base.  The  sepals  are  greenish- 
white  internally,  oblong,  obtuse,  without  any 
awn-like  process  at  the  back,  such  as  most 

*  Paeeiflora  Actinia,  \V.  Hook.,  in  Botanical  magazine, 
1642,  t.  400H ;  Masters,  in  Martius'  FOn-a  Braeiliensis 
(Passiflorace.'c),  p.  615;  and  in  classified  list  of  culti- 
vated Passifiorcre,  Journal  oj  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  (1*72),  vol.  iv.,  p.  142. 


HAINAULT     FOREST     AND 
LAMBOURNE  COMMON. 

We  have  pleasure  in  publishing  the  following 
communication  which  we  have  received  from 
the  Commons  and  Foot  path  3  Preservation 
Society — 

"You  were  good  enough  recently  to  give  publicity 
to  an  appeal  made  by  Mr.  Edward  North  Buxton,  to 
the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London  for  aid  in 
carrying  out  a  proposal  for  the  extension  of  East 
London  Open  Spaces.  It  is  hoped  that  the  Corporation 
may  be  found  willing  to  make  a  substantial  response 
to  the  apyexl,  but  in  any  event  the  realisation  of  the 
scheme  will,  to  a  greatextent  depend  upon  the  measure 
of  support  accorded  to  it  by  those  who  are  in  sympathy 
with  the  Open  Space  Movement.  The  proposal  is  in 
the  first  place  to  acquire  for  the  sum  of  £3,t503  the 
rights  of  the  Lords  of  the  Manors  in  Lambourne 
Common,  over  312  acres  of  land,  and  thus  to  bring  to  a 
conclusion  all  questions  as  to  the  validity  of  certain 
old  enclosures,  and  to  secure  from  io jury  or  destruc- 
tion the  beautiful  and  valuable  timber  for  which  the 


band,  of  the  present  purchase,  521  acres  enjoy  a  parlia- 
mentary title.  It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  in 
commemoration  of  the  Diamond  Jubilee  of  the  late 
Queen  Victoria,  I6»j  acres  of  open  spaces  were  pur- 
chased in  Wandsworth,  Highgate,  Wood-Green,  Ed- 
monton, and  Tottenham.  The  cost  of  the  five  schemes 
amounted  to  £121,300,  or  £750  per  acre. 

The  present  scheme  affords  them  an  opportunity, 
which  it  is  safe  to  say  will  never  recur,  of  assist- 
ing in  the  acquisition  of  a  wide  tract  of  beautiful 
forest  and  other  land  upon  the  most  favourable  pur- 
chase terms  ever  offered  to  the  metropolis.  The 
Commons  and  Footpaths  Preservation  Society  has 
been  consulted  with  reference  to  nearly  all  of  the 
larger  metropolitan  open  space  schemes,  and  from 
the  experience  it  has  had  as  well  as  from  its  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  whole  of  the  facts  in  relation 
to  the  present  proposal,  it  is  able  to  warmly  commend 
the  scheme  to  the  consideration  of  the  public. 

The  land  occupies  a  most  commanding  position  ou 
the  elevated  ridge  lying  between  the  Kiver  Roding 
and  the  Taamea  Valley.  A  large  proportion  i> 
well  wooded,  and  it  will  shortly  have  a  station 
within  easy  reach,  and  thus  be  accessible  to  all 
inhabitants  of  the  metropolis,  and  particularly  \* 
vast  and  expanding  population  ol  flford,  Romford,  and 
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other  great  urban  centres  in  the  district.  Not  only  is 
this  the  case,  but  the  schems  proposes  to  add  to  the 
Metropolitan  Open  Spaces  at  the  cheapest  rate  the 
largest  area  acquired  for  many  years.  It  is  believed 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  sum  required  will  be  con- 
tributed by  public  authorities  and  private  donors 
within  the  county  of  Essex.  Indeed,  Mr.  E.  N.  Buxton 
has  already  received  promises  of  about  £3,500  from  his 
personal  friends ;  while  the  IHord  Urban  District 
Council  have  made  a  grant  of  £4,000,  and  the  other 
large  urban  authorities  have  the  question  under  con- 
sideration. The  balance  needed,  however,  must  come 
from  those  interested  iu  Hie  provision  of  open  spaces, 
and  we  venture  to  appeal  to  your  readers  for  aid  in 
carrying  out  the  proposal.  Contributions  may  be 
forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Commons  and  Foot- 
paths Preservation  Society,  at  25,  Victoria  Street, 
Westminster ;  to  the  Lambourue  Forest  account  at 
Prescott's  Bank  ;  or  to  Mr.  Alfred  Buxton,  at  50,  Corn- 
hill,  E.C.,  the  Treasurer  of  the  Fund."  6.  Shaw 
Lefevre,  Chairman;  E.  N.  Buxton,  Vice-President ; 
Octavia  Hill ;  Lawrence  W.  Chubb,  Secretary. 


NOTICES    OF    BOOKS. 

—  ♦ — 

The  Queensland  Flora. 
With  praiseworthy  promptness,  Mr.  F. 
Mans  an  Bailey,  the  colonial  botanist  of  the 
Colony,  has  issued  the  fifth  part  of  the  Flora 
of  Queensland,  containing  the  Orders  from 
Loranthacese  to  Lemnacea?.  The  descriptions 
are  clear,  and  the  task  of  the  student  is  much 
facilitated  by  the  use  of  analytical  keys,  as  in 
the  other  colonial  floras.  The  present  volumes 
are,  moreover,  illustrated  by  a  few  litho- 
graphic plates,  a  feature  in  which  they  differ 
advantageously  from  other  similar  publica- 
tions. Orchid  lovers  will  be  interested  in 
the  descriptive  catalogue  of  these  plants, 
which  is  comprised  in  this  part.  Thirty- 
three  species  of  Dendrobium  are  enumerated, 
including  D.  bigibbum,  under  which  are  com- 
prised as  varieties  albo-raarginatum  and  Pha- 
hcaopsis;  D.  specio3um  is  held  to  include 
HUH,  and  forms  such  as  Bancroftianum,  grin- 
diflorum,  curvicaule  and  nitidum. 


The  Book  of  Vegetables.*  A  useful  treatise 
on  the  cultivation  of  all  kinds  of  vegetables 
found  in  gardens  in  this  country,  by  a 
master  hand. 

This  is  the  seventh  of  the  series  of  hand- 
books on  practical  gardening,  of  -which  the 
editor  is  Mr.  Harry  Roberts.  The  work  is 
divided  into  two  portions,  the  larger  moiety 
beiug  concerned  with  matters  of  cultivation, 
and  the  remainder  with  methods  of  cooking 
and  serving  vegetables.  The  information 
given  is  good  and  reliable,  and  quite  abreast 
of  the  times.  The  author  has  the  unique 
advantage  of  being  until  quite  recently  head 
gardener  at  two  places,  so  wide  apart  as 
Sion  House  and  Alnwick  Castle,  and  is  enabled 
therefore  to  contrast  the  behaviour  of  varieties 
in  two  very  dissimilar  localities  and  climates 
— a  matter  of  some  consequence  to  the  cul- 
tivator. We  note  that  the  sower  of  early 
Peas  must  use  green,  i.e.,  freshly-cut  turf,  in 
which  there  is  "no  wireworm  or  grub."  How 
can  the  gardener,  we  ask,  make  himself  sure 
on  that  point  ?  possibly  by  scalding  or  baking 
it,  but  he  is  not  told  this.  Incidentally  we 
note  that  much  of  the  subject  matter  has  been 
published  at  various  timss  in  the  pages  of 
this  Journal.  The  old  onee  well-known 
variety  of  second  early  Pea  is  not  called  Dr. 
Maclaren,  but  Dr.  Maclean,  in  commemoration 
of  a  raiser  of  some  famous  Peas  in  the  fifties. 

We  should  like  to  have  seen  Champion  of 
England  included  among  main  crop  Peas,  its 
cropping  capabilities  being,  equally  with  the 
flavour   of   the    Peas,   most    excellent.     Mr. 

*  By  Geo.  Wythes,V.M.H.,head  gardenerto  the  Duke 
of  Northumberland.  The  chapters  on  the  History  and 
Cookery  of  Vegetables  by  the  editor.  (John  Lane,  the 
Bodley  Head,  London  and  New  York.  Price  2s.  6d.,  net.) 


Wythe3  advocates  the  use  of  well-decajed 
manure  for  Peas,  in  spite  of  the  modern  teich- 
ing  tint  nitrogenous  minares  are  relatively 
unnecessary. 

In  the  chapter  on  Potatos,  the  Ashleaf  variety 
is  praised  faintly,  and  is  compared  with  recent 
introductions  that  are  of  a  floury  nature  when 
cookel,  forgetful  of  those  persons  who  like  the 
close,  nice-flavoured  tuber,  and  do  not  like  so 
much  flouriness  and  lack  of  flavour.  The  selec- 
tion of  varieties  for  early,  mid,  and  late  season 
use  is  sufficiently  comprehensive  and  excellent. 

We  do  not  consider  that  gardeners  insist 
on  the  intimate  commingling  of  well-rotted 
manure  with  the  soil,  as  does  Mr.  Wythes, 
and  especially  the  first  foot  in  depth,  as  being 
favourable  to  the  development  of  shapely 
roots.  Too  often  the  manure  is  dug-in,  as  for 
Cabbage,  with  the  result  that  the  roots  run 
away  into  two  or  more  forks,  to  the  loss  of 
usable  parts  of  the  roots.  The  well  -  tried 
method  of  sowing  Early  London  and  Walcheren 
Cauliflowers  in  August  and  September,  accord- 
ing to  latitude,  for  standing  the  winter  under 
hand-glasses  or  in  cold  frames,  is  advocated, 
and  two  or  three  different  methods  of  culti- 
vation are  also  indicated.  Early  Purple  Cipe 
Broccoli,  a  delicious  vegetable,  our  author 
rightly  keeps  on  his  list,  though  not  many 
gardeners  cultivate  it  nowadays. 

There  are  short  chapters  on  French  and 
Runner  Baans,  Carrots,  Turnips,  Beetroots, 
Kales,  Cabbages,  &c.  That  on  the  last  named 
vegetable  should  be  studied  by  those  gar- 
deners who  follow  the  time-honoured  practice 
of  heavily  manuring,  digging,  and  immediately 
setting  out  the  plants  in  October,  for  they 
may  thereby  learn  a  useful  lesson. 

We  fear  the  "intelligent  foreigner"  who 
reads  the  cookery  recipes  might  be  in- 
clined to  use  unparliamentary  language, 
so  crude  are  some  of  them.  Are  we  right  in 
slicing  our  French  Beans  quite  thin,  and  then 
extracting  mu^U  of  their  flavour  by  boiling 
them  in  large  quantities  of  cold  water?  Again, 
Kohl-Rabi  snoull  not  b3  cooked  similarly  to 
the  Turnip,  and  sent  in  a  mashed  state  to 
table,  there  being  several  much  more  tasty  ways 
of  cookingthe  rout.  Celeriac  makes  a  delicious 
salad  when  cooked,  but  it  is  not  so  much  as 
mentioned  ;  neither  is  Beetroot-soup — that  is, 
liquor  iu  which  Beetroot  has  been  boiled  to 
extract  colour  and  flavour  as  a  basis  for  a 
meat  soup;  and  housekeepers  will  protest 
against  the  directions  for  cooking  Asparagus. 


Pictorial  Practical  Vegetable  Growing.* 
The  editor  of  The  Gardener  has  in  this 
manual  of  130  pages  produced  a  work  emi- 
nently suited  to  the  needs  of  amateur  gar- 
deners who  raise  vegetables  for  their  own 
table.  The  work  explains  in  simple,  concise 
terms,  remarkably  free  from  the  jargon  of  the 
professional  gardener,  which  so  few  under- 
stand aright,  the  methods  to  be  pursued  in 
the  production  of  the  ordinary  kinds  of  vege- 
tables and  culinary  roots.  The  author  rightly 
begins  with  praise  of  the  kitchen  garden,  the 
contentment  that  it  brings  about,  the  interest 
which  centres  In  it,  and  the  seductive  and 
satisfying  enjoyment  of  vegetable  culture 
generally. 

The  arrangement  of  the  crops  on  a  small 
plot  of  say  20  square  rods  of  ground  is  given, 
together  with  a  diagram  to  ail  the  would- ba 
gardener ;  one  also  for  a  plot  of  i  acre,  and 
another  for  1  acre.  The  be-all  and  end-all  of 
some  gardeners,  viz.,  successional  cropping  is 
impeached,   and   instances    given   where   the 

*  By  Walter  P.  Wright.  (Cassell  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  London. 
Price  18  ,  Is.  2^.,  and  Is.  6ct,  according  to  class  of 
binding.) 


same  kind  of  vegetables  have  been  grown  for 
many  years  without  deterioration  in  the  crop3. 
Knowing  that  this  can  be  done,  the  amateur. 
with  his  closely  cropped  plot,  is  relieved  of 
much  embarrassment.  The  things  needful  are 
good  tillage,  suitable  manuring,  and  pro- 
tsction  from  insect  and  fungoid  attacks,  ami 
Mr.  Wright  shows  satisfactorily  how  these 
conditions  may  be  met. 

The  manual  is  furnished  with  100  trust- 
worthy illustrations  of  good  and  bad  methods 
of  performing  most  operations,  from  digging 
the  land  to  miking  a  hot-bed  ;  how  to  lift  and 
how  not  to  lift  root*;  how  to  transplant 
properly  and  improperly,  and  a  host  of  other 
things,  most  useful  for  the  amateur  to  know, 
w'.iich  are  worth  many  pages  of  text,  although 
this  is  likewise  given  in  explanation.  Ordinary 
diseases  of  vegetables  are  satisfactorily  dealt. 
with  in  appropriate  places,  and  the  work  is 
found  in  a  moderately  full  index. 


TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 


DIERVILLA  HORTENS1S:  Syx.  Weigela. 

Tins  and  its  varieties  are  among  the  most 
handsome  spring-flowering  shrubs,  and  are  at 
their  best  in  the  months  of  May  and  June.  I 
do  not  remember  having  seen  them  fuller  of 
flower  than  this  year.  It  is  a  pity  the 
plants  are  not  planted  more  freely  in  the 
fronts  of  shrubberies,  or  in  beds  by  them- 
selves. The  chief  point  in  their  culture  is  to 
get  the  young  wood  quite  matured,  which 
cannot  occur  when  they  are  mixed  witb 
other  shrubs.  When  the  plant  passes  out 
of  flower,  thin  out  the  shoots,  removin^.- 
within  2  or  :i  inches  of  the  base  the  shoots 
that  have  flowered  this  season,  as  it  is  od 
the  current  year's  wood  that  the  flowers  are 
produced  in  the  greatest  abundance.  D.  hor- 
tensis  (rosea)  and  D.  amabilis,  and  alba  or 
Candida,  are  strong  growers,  and  should  be 
afforded  plenty  of  space,  si  that  the  plants 
when  in  bloom  can  be  seen  to  advantage.  The 
plant  likes  a  good  soil,  and  to  be  annually 
manured  with  mild  materials,  such  as  spent 
hot-bed  dung.  The  plant  may  bs  increased  by 
suckers  and  cuttings,  the  latter  being  taken 
in  September,  and  placed  in  sandy  soil  on  a 
shady  border,  or  better,  under  a  hand-light. 
1).  Eva  Rathke  is  a  lovely  variety  of  a  dark 
red  tint,  and  planted  as  it  is  here,  adjoining  a 
few  plants  of  Olearia  stellata,  the  combination 
is  very  effective,  both  shrubs  flowering  at  the 
same  time.  J.  Mnyne,  Bieton. 

[Mr.  Mayne  obligingly  sent  some  beautifully- 
flowered  branches  of  Eva  Rathke  and  other 
varieties,  that  fully  bear  out  his  opinion  of 
these  showy  plants,  several  being  4  feet  long, 
and  flowered  from  bottom  to  top.  ED.l 


BULB    GARDEN. 

PARROT  TULIPS. 
I  have  heard  it  remarked  that  these  are  the 
only  Tulips  worth  growing.  I  could  not 
endorse  that  view,  but  it  may  be  readily  ad- 
mitted that  no  Tulips  are  more  showy,  none 
more  gorgeous,  and  that  for  striking  grc- 
tesqueness  they  stand  quite  alone.  For  some 
years  I  have  grown  one  or  two  commoner 
varieties,  but  last  year  Messrs.  Barr  &  Sou 
presented  mc  with  a  set,  and  I  am  now  able  to 
report  upon  nancd  kinds,  some  of  them  quite 
uncommon,  and  new  to  me  :  Crimson  Beauty 
is  of  a  brilliant  scarlet  colour,  and  has  ads- 
tinct  eye.  Fire  King  (new)  is  much  laciniated, 
splendid   in  its  flaming  mixture  of   red  and 
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yellow,  its  eye  not  conspicuous.  Markgraaf 
von  Baden  is  one  of  the  most  showy ;  it  is 
yellow,  with  red  and  green  beneath  the  seg- 
ments, and  much  laciniated.  Perfeeta  is  good  ; 
it  is  resplendent  with  red,  green,  and  scarlet 
flaming  together,  and  has  a  yellow  eye. 
Another,  which  I  should  call  the  common  kind, 
is  simply  designated  Large  Yellow ;  it  is 
chiefly  yellow,  but  is  feathered  with  green, 
and  flecked  with  scarlet.  A  second  kind  not 
rejoicing  in  a  definite  name  is  labelled  Coffee 
Colour ;  it  is  yellow,  with  green  on  the  back 
of  outer  segments,  all  being  feathered  inside 
with  red.  Amiral  de  Constantinople  is  bronzy. 
All  are  good,  and  all  except  the  last  I  have 
marked  with  a  cross  of  merit.  I  have  besides, 
a  distinct  bronzy  kind  without  name.  To  say 
the  least,  my  row  of  these  Tulips  has  attracted 
a  good  deal  of  attention,  and  if  new  varieties 
could  be  made  in  some  of  the  softer  and  more 
delicate  shades  of  colour,  they  would,  I  am 
sure,  be  most  acceptable  additions.  R.  Irwin 
Lynch. 

CULTURAL    MEMORANDA. 

BEGONIA  GLOIRE  DE  SCEAUX. 
THE  beautiful  coppery  foliage  of  this  Begonia 
should  be  enough  of  itself  to  recommend  its 
culture,  but  when  laden  with  its  bright  pink 
blossoms  during  the  winter  and  early  spring, 
it  is  a  most  decorative  plant.  Cuttings  taken 
from  old  plants  may  still  be  put  in,  and  they  will 
make  serviceable  plants  in  .j-inch  pots,  or  if 
larger  specimens  are  required,  pots  7  inches  in 
diameter.  1  find  cuttings,  wit  ha  slight  bit  of  old 
wood  attached,  root  quickly  if  dibbled  loosely 
in  leaf-soil  or  cocoa-nut-fibre,  and  kept  close 
and  not  very  moist.  They  should  be  placed 
in  3- inch  pots  before  the  roots  have  made 
much  progress,  and  stood  back  in  the  frame 
for  a  couple  of  days,  ;  n  1  then  be  removed  to  a 
light  position  in  a  night  temperature  of  65°. 
The  plants  require  shade  from  bright  sun- 
shine, and  to  be  repotted  before  becoming  pot 
hound.  A  suitable  kind  of  soil  is  turfy  loam, 
with  a  small  quantity  of  leaf-soil,  peat,  and  sand 
m'xed  with  it.  If  busby  plants  are  needed,  pinch 
out  the  point  of  the  shoot  when  a  plant  has 
been  potted  about  a  week;  but  if  neat  little 
decorative  plants  are  wanted,  a  T>  inch  pot  is 
big  enough,  and  then  no  pinching  is  required. 
The  roots  of  old  plants  may  be  reduced  in  size 
and  given  a  fresh  start.  They  form  useful 
specimens  for  putting  in  epergnes,  and  they 
stand  well  in  apartments  if  no  more  water 
be  afforded  than  is  really  necessary.  Scale  and 
mealy-bug  infest  the  plant  at  times,  but  these 
may  be  got  rid  of  by  sponging  with  soapy 
water.  J.  Mayne. 


DUTCH    BULBS. 

The  conditions  which  the  present  state  of 
the  bulbs  in  Holland  offer  are  generally 
satisfactory,  and  provided  excessively  high 
or  other  abnormal  conditions  of  temperature 
do  not  influence  the  ripening  process,  the 
harvest  of  Hyacinths  and  Tulips  with  a  few 
exceptions  will  be  a  good  one.  In  respect  to 
Hyacinths,  the  bulbs  were  not  injured  by 
frost  in  winter,  nor  by  the  long  continued  cool 
weather  in  April  and  May.  In  the  middle  of 
June  the  foliage  was  still  fresh  and  green  ; 
during  the  ripening  period,  the  second  half  of 
that  month,  a  regular  and  moderate  degree  of 
warmth  is  much  to  bo  desired.  Of  popular 
varieties,  Homer  is  one  that  has  fallen  off  in 
development. 

The  prospects  as  regards  Tulips  are  not 
exactly  unfavourable,  and  the  harvest  of 
these    bulbs    may    be    already    estimated    as 


better  than  that  of  last  year.  Still,  it  cannot 
be  called  "  very  good  ;  "  for  example,  many  of 
the  early  -  flowering  varieties  died  off  too 
quickly  in  the  warm  weather  which  prevailed 
at  the  end  of  May  and  beginning  of  June. 
The  harvest  of  Due  Van  Thol  varieties, 
especially  the  scarlet,  will  scarcely  be 
moderately  good,  and  the  bulbs  will  be  of 
small  size.  For  those  Tulips  still  in  leaf,  only 
moderate  warmth  is  required.  In  regard  to 
moisture,  the  late  rains  have  afforded  enough 
to  serve  to  the  termination  of  growth. 

Crocus  suffered  from  the  excessive  heat  at 
the  beginning  of  June,  and  the  foliage  ripened 
off  prematurely,  with  the  consequence  that 
the  corms  will  be  small.  On  the  contrary,  the 
harvest  of  Narcissus  will  be  a  good  one. 
Growth  has  been  very  vigorous,  and  the  bulbs 
are  free  from  disease. 

The  prices  show  in  certain  sorts  considerable 
deviation  from  those  of  last  year,  and  Hya- 
cinths and  Narcissus  are  much  cheaper  than 
in  1901  ;  and  it  may  be  anticipated  that  in 
consequence  of  the  lower  prices  of  Hyacinths, 
the  quantities  required  by  the  principal  im- 
porting countries  will  be  considerably  aug- 
mented. Several  varieties  of  scarlet  Tulips, 
in  particular  Due  Van  Thol,  have  greatly 
risen  in  price ;  and  certain  new  forcing 
varieties,  as  Mnrillo,  Mon  Tresor,  Proseipine, 
have  got  dearer.  Yellow  Prince,  Pottebakker, 
Turnesol,  and  several  less  valued  varieties, 
continue  at  their  fjrmer  prices.  Thalacker's 
"  Allgemeine  Samen  und  Pflanzen  -  Offcrte," 
Jane  28,  1902. 


ORCHID   NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 


"LINDENIA." 
The    following    species    and    varieties    are 
figured  in  the  last  numbers  of  the  Lindenia, 
published  by  Messrs.  Linden  et  Cie.,  117,  Rue 
Halliard,  iSruxe!le3  :  — 

LYCASTE  LUCIAXI  X  VAR.  S.UPERBA-— L.  Luciiiiiis 
assumed  to  be  a  natural  hybrid  between  L.  Skinneri 
and  E.  lasioglossa,  the  characters  it  presents  being 
Intermediate.  Tile  present  variety,  which  flowered 
recently  at  Moorte  }eek,  is  very  remaikable  for  the 
very  deep  rosy-lilac  tint  of  the  sepals,  tlie  white  petals 
flcely  spotted  with  purple,  and  the  whilhh  lip  with  a 
central  purple  blotch,  and  yellow  streaks  ;  t.  dcclxix. 

Cattleya  Triav.ei  var.  Memoria  Lindexi  — A  mag- 
nificent variety,  witli  sepals  and  petals  of  a  rich  rosy- 
lilac,  more  or  less  striped  with  white,  and  a  deep  purple 
undulate  lip,  the  disc  of  which  is  marked  with  orange 
s'ripes.  Cattleya  Triatan  was  originally  discovered  by 
Linden,  and  this  fine  variety  is  appropriately  dedicated 
to  his  memory  by  his  son  ;  t  ncCLXX. 

Cypripedium  auripsrum  x,  L.  Linden  —A  seedling 
from  the  same  seed-pod  as  that  from  which  C.  Beek- 
manni  x  was  pro  luceJ.  Dorsal  sepal  narrowed  at  the 
base  by  reflexion,  greenish- yellow,  with  purplish 
stripes,  an  I  bordered  with  white  ;  petals  deeper  yellow, 
11  isl 1 3 1  with  orange  red,  especially  in  the  upper  half  ; 
lip  shining  yellow,  flushed  with  red;  t  dcclxxi. 

DENDROB1U.U  Wardiaxum  var.  Fascikator.— A  very 
fine  variety,  remarkable  for  the  depth  and  brilliancy 
of  its  co'ouring. 

Tab.  dcclxxiii  is  dcvolcd  to  the  illustration  of 
a  beautiful  hybrid  raised  at  Moorlebcck,  between  O. 
crispum  and  O.  Ecepti'uai.  The  flowers  arc  stellate, 
pentagonal,  flit,  7  to  *  cm.  across,  with  oblong  acute 
yellow  segments,  heavily  blotched  with  chestnut- 
brown  ;  the  lip  is  oblong,  white  wiih  purplish  blotches. 
A  list  of  hybrid  OJontoglots  is  given,  leaving  out  of 
consideration  the  numerous  supposed  natural  hybrids 
of  O.  crispuni. 

Cypripedium    x    Lathlmiantum    var.    imperiat.is, 

t.  divlxxiv.  — \  \  aricty  raised  i>el  ween  c.  Spicerlo  mini 
and  C.  villosuni.  The  stand  ml  is  bold,  white  with 
numerous  purplish  stripes,  the  petals  bronzy-yellow 
flushed  with  red;  th9  lip  brownish-yellow.  A  very 
handsome  form. 

CATTLEYA  OIOAS  VAR.  Mk.UI.P.X  l.HFASA,   t.    IHTI.XXV.— 

Flowers  of  a  soft  rosy  lilac  colour;  Up  undulate  with  a 
yellow  throat,  and  a  rosy-lilac  blotch,  or  rather  net- 
work ot  veins. 


CypripedicmLeeanumvar.  Alexandra,  t.  dcclxxvi. 
—Standard  white,  bold,  slightly  mottled  with  purple; 
petals  grcenish-yello.v,  flushed  with  bronze;  hairy  and' 
brown  spotted  at  the  base,  lip  bronzy-brown.  A  cross 
between  C.  Spicerianum  audu.  insigne  var.  sylhetensis. 
It  is  dedicated  by  M.  Linden  to  H.  M.,  Queen  Alexandra. 

L.TILIO  -  CATTLEYA     X     DDX'HESXEI,    t.     DCCLXXVII.— A 

cross  between  G.  Sehilleriani  and  Lo?lia  purpurata.  A 
gorgeous  variety  with  deep  rosy-lilac  segments,  with' 
pale  stripes  ab  the  base,  and  a  rich  purple  lip  with  a 
yellow  throat,  and  a  narrow  white  margin. 

CymbidiumZai.eskianu.m,  t.DCCLXXVin. — Apparentl 
a  form  of  C.  Tracyanum,  or  a  natural  hybrid  between 
C.  gigauteum  and  C.  graudifloru  n,  in  cither  case  a  fine 
addition  to  the  Orchid  houso. 

OtfCIDIUM    FORBSSI1    VAR.    ATRATA,    t.    DCCLXXIX.— A 

magnificent  variety  with  lar^e  flowers  and  well-marked 
goldeu-bio.vn  blotches  on  the  segments. 

ODON'TOULOSSUJI    CRISPUM    VAR.   MEMORIA    BCLL1,   t. 

dcclxxx.— A  very  fine  spo'.ted  crispum,  with  rather 
broad,  slightly  undulate  segmeuts,  white,  heavily- 
blotched  with  chesnut-broivn.  Our  readers  will  ap- 
preciate and  sympathise  with  M .  Linden's  remarks 
on  the  career  of  the  late  Mr.  Bull,  which  we  cordially 
endorse.  We  could  have  wished,  however,  that  the- 
namo  given  to  this,  oae  of  the  many  "Moortebeek 
marvels,"  had  been  simply  'William  Bull." 

Epidexdrum  Pariunsoni.vnum. 
Fron  the  Royal  Gardens,  Glasnevin,  we 
have  received  a  flower  of  this  species  about 
8  cent,  across,  which  presented  the  follow- 
ing appearance:  Sepals,  two;  lateral,  free, 
spreading,  narrowly  lanceolate,  recurved  at 
the  margins,  dull  yellow.  Petals,  two  ;  pale 
yellow,  antero-posterior  at  right  angles  to  the 
sepals,  connate  at  the  base,  and  adnate  to  the 
column.  The  free  portion  of  each  petal  is 
channelled  and  slightly  ridged,  the;  ridges 
running  out  into  short  tooth-like  bright 
yellow  processes.  The  Urn")  of  the  lip  is 
three-lobetl,  the  lateral  lobes  petaloid,  broad, 
rounded,  pointed  at  one  corner,  the  inter- 
mediate lobe3  linear  pointed.  The  column  is 
imperfect,  confluent  with  the  bases  of  the 
petals.  The  ovarian  cavities  opposite  the 
sepals  are  two  in  number,  lined  with  hairs 
resembling  funicles,  but  with  no  perfect 
ovules. 


ALPINE    GARDEN. 

PHLOX  P1LOSA. 
■While  none  of  us  can  fail  to  admire  the 
late  flowering  Phloxes  which  give  so  much 
brightness  to  our  gardens  in  their  time,  it  is 
to  be  feared  that  we  are  liable  to  neglect  the- 
claims  of  many  of  the  species  at  one  time  more 
common  in  our  gardens.  There  must  be  even 
among  the  late  species  which  occur  in  North 
America  several  which  could  be  cultivated 
with  advantage  were  thpy  procurable  through 
the  trade  in  the  ordinary  way.  Too  little 
grown  also  are  some  of  the  other  species  which, 
yield  their  flowers  iu  f  pring  or  early  summer. 
Among  these  may  well  be  named  Phlox 
pilosa,  a  pretty  species  of  taller  growth  than 
we  are  apt  to  associate  with  the  season  of  the- 
year  at  which  it  blooms,  for  it  is  in  flower 
when  the  last  of  the  P.  subulata  section  is  yet 
in  bloom.  This  "downy"  Phlox  in  its  own. 
country  grows  from  1  to  2  feet  in  height,  and 
here  it  is  almost  intermediate  between  these 
two  heights,  although  cultivated  on  a  dry 
rockery,  where,  if  anything,  one  would  expect 
it  to  suffer  from  too  scant  a  supply  of  moisture. 
It  has,  however,  shown  no  signs  of  discomfort* 
and  looks  exceedingly  healthy,  and  has  flowered 
profusely.  Its  home  was  chosen  from  tho 
knowledge  that  it  grows  naturally  in  dry  soil, 
though  this  is  not  always  a  safe  guide  with 
some  plants  in  our  climate.  It  is  on  a  sunny 
rockery,  with  its  oxposuro  almost  duo  south, 
and  elevated  about  .">  feet  abovo  tho  ordinary 
level.  Hero  it  looks  very  pleasing  with  its- 
somewhat  arching  stem,  surmounted  by  its 
large  pale  purple  or  lilac  flowers,  against  its. 
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background  of  evergreen  foliage.  Prom  Brit- 
ton  and  Brown's  Illustrated  Flora  of  the 
Northern  United  States  and  Canada,  one  learns 
that  P.  pilosa  has  a  wide  distribution,  its  habitat 
extending  from  Ontario  to  Manitoba,  New 
Jersey,  Florida,  Arkansas,  and  Texas.  Its 
flowers  range  in  colour  from  white  to  pink 
and  purple,  and  it  blooms  in  America  from 
April  to  June.  Here  it  comes  into  bloom  late 
in  May.  8.  Arnott,  Carsethorn-by-Dumfries, 
N.B. 


The  Week's  Work. 


FRUITS  UNDER   GLASS. 

By  James  Whytock,  Gardener  to  the  Duke  of 
Buccledch.  Dalkeith,  Scotland. 

Strawberry  -  plants  for  Forcing.  —  The 
strongest  early  runners  can  only  be  obtained 
from  plantations  made  last  autumn  with  well 
rooted  runners,  and  from  which  all  the  flowers 
have  been  removed.  Get  in  readiness  00-sized 
pots,  new  or  quite  clean,  ram  these  full  of 
stiff  loam  and  leaf-mould,  or  some  sort  of 
artificial  manure,  leaving  space  for  water,  and 
let  these  be  plunged  in  alternate  alleys  in 
double  or  triple  rows;  fix  a  runner  on  each 
pot  with  a  stone  or  wooden  peg,  stop  the 
Strang  at  the  runner  selected,  and  in  the 
absence  of  heavy  rain  afford  water  daily. 
"When  well  rooted,  repot  into  5-inch  pots  for 
fruiting  before  the  middle  of  March,  and  into 
C  inch  ones  for  later  fruiting.  These  pots 
should  likewise  be  quite  clean  or  new,  and  be 
well  drained.  The  finest  Strawberries  are 
produced  by  heavy  loam  mixed  with  a  small 
quantity  of  finely-sifted  old  mortar.  To  light 
friable  loams,  add  sifted  Mushroom-bed  dung 
in  the  proportion  of  one-quarter,  and  a  quart 
of  bone-meal,  with  another  of  Thomson's  Vine 
Manure,  to  every  two  barrowfuls.  Pot 
firmly  and  stand  the  plants  in  the  shade 
for  a  few  days  and  afterwards  in  a  sheltered 
but  sunny  spot,  with  coal-ashes,  coarse  gravel, 
or  boards  beneath  them.  Attend  to  them 
daily,  and  when  the  pots  (ill  with  roots,  apply 
weak  manure  water  ;  keep  them  free  from 
runners  and  weeds,  restricting  them  to  one 
good  crown.  Desirable  varieties  are,  Vi- 
comtesse  Hericart  de  Thury,  Royal  Sovereign, 
Scarlet  Queen,  and  Leader,  which  come  in 
when  forced  in  the  order  of  their  names. 

Early  Muscat  Vinos. — These  Grapes  will 
now  be  ripening,  and  a  mean  temperature  of 
«55°  to  70°,  with  air  constantly  afforded,  should 
be  maintained.  Keep  the  border  dry,  and 
when  the  crop  of  Grapes  is  cut,  clean  the 
foliage  and  apply  water  to  the  border,  in 
accordance  with  the  directions  for  early  Ham- 
burgh Grapes. 

The  Hamburgh  Vines. — As  the  fruit  begins  to 
mature,  afford  ventilation  night  and  day,  and 
keep  sufficient  heat  in  the  heating  appa- 
ratus to  afford  a  temperature  at  night  of  60°. 
Shorten  all  lateral  growths  to  one  bud,  main- 
tain the  chief  foliage  clean  by  sponging  the 
ieaves  if  red-spider  or  other  pests  are  ob- 
served, and  damp  down  the  paths  and  other 
bare  surfaces.  The  borders  having  hadmanure- 
water  afforded  them,  clear  water  only  should 
be  afforded  at  this  stage,  the  aim  being  to 
have  the  border  sufficiently  moist  till  the  fruit 
is  removed  from  the  Vines.  A  covering  of  hay 
or  some  other  dry  material  may  be  placed  on 
the  soil  in  order  to  prevent  evaporation  to  any 
great  degree  taking  place. 

Newly-planted  Vines.— If  these  were  planted 
from  the  middle  of  the  month  of  May  onwards 
■with  canes  struck  from  the  current  year's  eyes, 
or  with  cut-backs  that  were  started  in  April, 
a  certain  number  will  be  regarded  as  the  per- 
manent Vines,  and  others  as  supernumeraries 
to  be  taken  away  later.  If  the  roots  were 
properly  spread  out  on  the  surface,  mulched 
with  fresh  horse-dung,  and  covered  with  slates 
or  flat  stones,  growth  will  have  been  rapid. 
A  night  temperature  of  70\  rising  15°  more  in 
the  day,  should  be  maintained  ;  the  vinery  kept 
moist  but  not  close,  and  the  plants  syringed 


morning  and  afternoon.  Let  air  be  admitted 
early  in  the  day,  increasing  it  as  the  sun's  heat 
gets  more  powerful.  Let  the  permanent  Vines 
grow  without  any  stopping,  and  thus  induce 
greater  activity  at  the  root.  Stop  the  super- 
numerary Vines  when  half-way  up  the  rafter, 
restrict  all  lateral  shoots  to  two  leaves, 
and  pinch  out  the  bud  which  comes  at  the 
stopping  point ;  the  one  that  will  succeed 
that,  will  be  much  stronger,  and  should  be 
allowed  to  grow  on.  This  check  to  onward 
growth  in  the  cane  will  throw  greater  strength 
into  all  buds  below  it,  and  add  to  the  general 
vigour  of  the  cane. 

Cucumbers. — Plants  raised  from  seed  now 
will  afford  fruits  till  the  end  of  the  year,  and 
thus  render  unnecessary  the  early  fruiting  of 
those  sown  a  month  later  for  supplying  Cucum- 
bers in  the  winter  months.  Choose  a  porous 
mixture  of  one-half  turfy-loam  and  one-half 
rotten  dung,  and  let  the  drainage  be  ample. 
The  plants  now  fruiting  should  be  well  but 
not  thickly  furnished  with  young  growths.  Dj 
not  crop  them  overmuch  ;  apply  a  dressing 
of  horse-droppings,  or  an  artificial  manure. 
Syringe  the  plants  daily,  and  keep  a  mean 
temperature  of  05°.  Put  a  pinch  of  sulphate 
of  iron  into  the  water  occasionally. 

Tomatos. — Afford  the  potted  plants  a  dress- 
ing of  turfy  loam,  mixed  with  some  sort 
of  artificial  manure,  say,  nitrate  of  potash. 
Raise  plants  for  winter  fruiting,  and  grow 
them  in  a  pit  or  house  that  is  well  ventilated, 
and  not  with  Cucumber  plants,  &c,  or  fungus 
may  attack  the  leaves. 


THE  HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

By  J.  Matne,  Gardener  to  the  Hon.  Mark  Rollb, 
Bicton.  East  Budleigh,  Devonshire. 

The  Gooseberry.  —  Plants  trained  against 
north  walls  to  lengthen  the  supply  of  this 
valuable  dessert  fruit,  should  have  all  breast- 
wood  cut  back  to  the  third  or  fourth  leaf, 
securing  the  leading  shoots  if  there  is  space 
for  them,  and  thoroughly  washing  the  foliage 
with  a  garden-engine  if  at  all  infested  with 
red-spider  ;  then  put  on  the  nets,  which  must 
be  kept  a  foot  or  so  from  the  fruits  with  forked 
sticks,  or  the  birds  will  be  sure  to  do  mischief. 
It  is  much  more  difficult  to  protect  ripe  fruits 
in  the  open  from  the  feathered  tribe,  as  nets, 
after  once  being  put  on  Gooseberry  bushes, 
are  of  little  use  afterwards,  it  being  next  to 
impossible  to  remove  them  to  get  at  the  fruit 
without  tearing  them.  Where  the  bushes  are 
under  permanent  wire  netting,  the  crop  will 
be  safe,  though  it  is  questionable  whether 
such  heavy  crops  are  had  when  thus  enclosed. 
Fruits  gathered  from  bushes  freely  exposed  to 
the  sun  are  much  better  flavoured  than  those 
from  plants  placed  against  a  north  wall. 

The  Raspberry. — This  crop  is  a  good  one 
here.  The  late  rains  have  greatly  benefited 
the  fruits,  as  well  as  the  young  canes  that  will 
supply  fruit  next  season.  Netting  the  rows  is 
a  necessity  in  some  gardens,  and  some  means 
must  be  devised  to  keep  it  away  from  the 
canes  or  the  tops  will  get  broken  down,  as  the 
young  canes  are  apt  to  push  through  the  net 
and  get  damaged  as  well.  Where  posts  and 
wire  are  used  for  securing  the  canes,  it  is 
simple  enough  to  erect  a  trellis-work  by  nail- 
ing on  each  post  a  3-inch  square  piece  of  wood 
2  to  3  feet  long,  having  a  similar  piece  4  feet 
long  screwed  on  the  top  of  this  to  form  a  T, 
and  then  fastening  rods  or  laths  1-ineh  thick 
on  to  these  the  whole  length  of  the  row,  and 
allowing  the  net  to  reach  the  ground  on  either 
side.  Use  the  flat  hoe  to  kill  weeds,  &c, 
before  placing  the  net  over  the  plants. 

Hoeing.  —  Where  it  is  not  convenient  to 
mulch  the  roots  of  trees  growing  against  walls 
as  well  as  in  the  open,  the  Dutch-hoe  should 
be  frequently  worked  between  them,  which  to 
a  great  extent  will  prevent  the  soil  from 
cracking,  and  will  lessen  evaporation.  The 
same  remarks  apply  to  recently -planted 
Strawberries,  cr  late  borders  that  may  not 
have  been  mulched. 


THE  ORCHID  HOUSES. 

By  W.  P.  Bound,  Gardener  to  J.  Colman,  Esq.,  Gatton 
Park,  Reigate. 

Dendrobium  Loddigesii  (D.  pulchellum). — This 
pretty  though  rather  rare  species  is  beginning 
to  make  its  season's  growth,  and  the  present 
time  is  the  most  favourable  for  repotting  and 
surfacing  any  plant  that  may  require  these 
attentions.  The  roots  keeping  mostly  on  the 
surface,  very  shallow  pans  should  be  used 
for  the  plants,  these  being  well  furnished 
with  such  drainage  materials  as  the  rhizomes 
of  Ferns.  Most  of  the  leads  are  produced 
by  the  old  pseudo-bulb,  and  these  should 
be  severed  and  placed  on  the  surface  of  the 
pan  and  kept  in  position  by  means  of  pegs,  and 
the  plant  built  up  of  the  desired  size.  A 
compost  consisting  of  clean,  chopped  sphagnum, 
good  turfy  peat  with  the  finer  particles  taken 
out  of  it,  in  equal  proportions,  should  be  used. 
Some  of  the  compost  should  be  placed  on  the 
drainage,  and  the  young  pieces  securely 
fastened  to  it,  a  small  quantity  of  the  compost 
being  pushed  in  firmly  between  the  various 
pieces.  When  the  plant  is  in  active  growth, 
frequent  syringings  should  be  applied,  which 
will  suffice  in  most  cases  as  regards  water  at 
the  root.  Let  the  plants  hang  in  the  stove 
•  )rchid-house,  and  allow  the  early  morning  and 
late  afternoon  sunshine  to  reach  them. 

Dendrobium  Brymerianum. — Any  necessary 
repotting  should  be  done  as  soon  as  the  new 
growths  are  3  inches  high.  Being  such  a 
moisture -loving  species,  the  most  suitable 
receptacles  for  them  are  pots  or  pans  that 
have  no  holes  in  their  sides.  When  repotting, 
use  equal  parts  of  fibrous -peat  and  clean, 
chopped  sphagnum.  Make  the  pots  half  full 
with  the  Fern  rhizomes  taken  from  the  peat. 
Pot  firmly,  and  keep  the  compost  and  the 
base  of  the  plant  on  a  level  with  the  rim  of 
the  pot.  Do  not  disturb  this  species  unless 
the  compost  has  got  into  a  bad  state  ;  in 
other  cases,  re  -  surfacing  with  the  above 
compost  will  suffice,  after  removing  as  much 
of  the  old  material  as  may  conveniently  be 
done.  The  plants  should  be  kept  in  the 
stove  Orchid  -  house  during  the  growing 
season,  and  need  an  abundance  of  water  at 
the  roots,  and  syringings  on  bright  days. 
At  no  season  of  the  year  must  they  be 
kept  dry,  but  may  be  rested  by  removing 
them  into  the  intermediate-house  when  they 
have  completed  growth. 

Dendrobium  Parishi.  —  Any  attention  this 
species  may  require  at  the  roots  should  be 
afforded  at  once.  They  succeed  well  in  shallow 
pans,  in  fibrous  peat  and  chopped  sphagnum- 
moss  in  equal  parts,  with  good  drainage.  If 
there  are  many  old  pseudo-bulbs,  remove  some 
of  the  older  ones.  I  suspend  this  variety  in 
the  Cattleya-house,  where  the  clear  atmosphere 
is  conducive  to  clean,  hard  growth.  When 
the  plants  have  made  a  good  start,  afford  them 
water  freely  until  growth  is  developed,  then 
very  little  will   keep  them  in  a  sound  state 

afterwards. 

%  - 
Dendrobium  primulinum  is  now  advanced 
sufficiently  to  enable  any  necessary  repotting 
to  be  done,  in  the  same  manner  as  advised 
above  for  D.  Parishi.  Grow  the  plants  in  the 
Cattleya-house,  and  very  little  fear  need  then 
be  entertained  of  losing  the  new  bulbs  in  the 
winter.  Water  should  always  be  applied 
sparingly,  even  when  the  plants  are  growing. 
Afterwards  it  may  almost  be  discontinued. 

Odontog/ossiim  grande,  0.  Insleayi,  0.  Sclilir- 
perianum.- — These  are  now  starting  into  growth, 
and  may  be  afforded  what  attention  they  re- 
quire. Use  a  compost  of  two-fifths  fibre-peat, 
two-fifths  chopped  sphagnum,  and  one-fifth 
good  leaf-soil ;  mix  these  together  well.  The 
pots  should  be  made  one-half  full  with  rhizomes 
from  the  peat,  chopped  up  to  make  them  go 
closer  together.  In  potting,  keep  the  compost 
on  a  level  with  the  rim  of  the  pot,  and  pot 
rather  lightly  ;  insert  as  a  finish  to  the  potting 
a  few  heads  of  living  sphagnum,  and  afford 
water  very  carefully  till  the  growth  gets 
more  advanced.  Place  the  plants  at  the 
coolest  end. 
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PLANTS  UNDER  GLASS. 

By  J.  C.  Tallack,  Gardener  to  E.  Milleb  Money,  Esq., 
Shipley  Hall,  Derby. 

Richardias. — Plants  of  R.  sethiopica  in  pots, 
■which  will  be  rested,  as  previously  recom- 
mended, should  receive  no  more  water  till  new 
roots  form,  after  being  potted  some  weeks 
hence.  The  pots  should  now  be  turned  down 
on  their  sides,  with  the  crowns  facing  south, 
in  a  sunny  spot,  so  that  the  latter  may  become 
thoroughly  matured.  The  yellow  -  spathed 
forms,  such  as  R.  Elliotiana,  R.  Pentlandi, 
and  all  those  which  require  more  heat  than 
the  first-mentioned,  should  be  placed  on  a 
suuny  shelf  under  glass,  and  will  forthwith,  or 
very  soon,  be  in  a  condition  for  being  placed 
in  a  similar  position  out-of-doors,  and  water 
entirely  withheld. 

Hydrangeas. — Young  plants  of  H.  Hortensia 
grown  for  single  heads  of  flower  are  very 
effective  and  useful,  and  in  order  to  raise  such 
plants  for  next  year's  flowering,  cuttings  of 
short,  stocky,  strong  shoots,  which  have  not 
flowered,  should  now  be  taken  off  with  a  heel, 
inserted  singly  in  small  pots  filled  with  sandy 
soil,  and  placed  in  a  cold  frame  to  strike.  IE 
the  latter  is  placed  on  a  half-spent  hot-bed, 
the  striking  will  be  more  rapid. 

Hardwooded  Plants. — There  may  be  still  a 
few  late-flowering  Heaths  and  New  Holland 
plants  that  require  repotting  forthwith,  it 
being  of  importance  that  the  roots  permeate 
the  fresh  soil  before  September.  Root  action 
is  rather  slow  with  these  plants,  hence  the 
need  of  timely  repotting.  See  that  the  root- 
masses  are  thoroughly  moist  before  repotting, 
and  to  make  sure,  if  there  is  any  doubt  about 
this,  let  them  be  plunged  for  an  hour  into  a 
vessel  containing  rain-water,  then  remove, 
and  let  them  drain  well  before  proceeding  to 
pot  them. 

Achimenes. — Plants  coming  into  flower  should 
be  afforded  clear  liquid  manure  occasionally. 
A  cool  temperature,  with  plenty  of  humidity, 
and  as  much  shading  as  will  prevent  injury  to 
the  leaves,  are  conditions  best  suited  to  their 
requirements.  Later  batches  of  these  plants 
should  be  staked  and  grown  on  under  the 
lightest  conditions  possible  without  injury  to 
the  leaves,  in  order  to  induce  short-jointed, 
sturdy  growth,  and  flowers  having  good 
substance. 

General  Remarks. — There  being  now  a  little 
breathing  time  after  the  rush  of  repotting 
large  numbers  of  plants,  examine  all  kinds  of 
plants  liable  to  infestation  by  mealy-bug, 
thrips,  and  scale  pests,  which  can  only  be 
kept  under  by  the  old  methods  of  sponging, 
brushing,  and  washing  under  careful  super- 
vision. A  few  of  the  freest-rooting  speqies 
of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  may  need  re- 
potting, and  among  others  Pentas  carnea,  a 
good  winter-flowering  plant.  The  shoots  of 
Pentas,  and  Eranthemum  pulchellum,  should 
be  stopped  once  or  twice,  according  to  degree 
of  vigour,  then  if  other  cultural  details  are 
attended  to,  they  make  nice  presentable 
plants.  The  house  in  which  these  plants  are 
grown  should  be  humid,  but  not  close,  shade 
being  applied  when  necessary,  and  only  then 
closing  early  for  those  plants  which  should 
make  quick  growth,  and  affording  a  small 
quantity  of  air  late  in  the  evening.  Climbers 
must  be  trained  at  frequent  intervals,  and 
not  first  allowed  to  get  into  a  tangle. 


Chrysanthemums. — Early- flowering  varieties 
that  were  planted  in  the  month  of  May  are 
making  excellent  growth,  and  very  weakly 
shoots  should  be  removed,  the  soil  being  kept 
free  from  weeds  with  the  Dutch-hoe.  Plants 
which  are  well  established  need  not  be  afforded 
more  water  than  will  prevent  the  flagging  of 
the  foliage  ;  later  -  planted  ones  should  be 
afforded  water  freely  during  hot  weather 
until  established.  Attend  to  the  staking  and 
tying  of  the  plants,  as  if  neglected,  much 
injury  may  be  caused  by  strong  winds. 

General  Remarks.  —  Novelties  in  bedding 
plants  should  be  planted  in  the  reserve  garden 
so  as  to  be  under  observation.  If  bulbs  for 
flowering  in  the  spring  are  to  be  purchased, 
the  amount  of  the  orders  should  be  decided 
upon  and  sent  early  to  the  florists  or  bulb 
merchants.  The  final  planting  of  sub-tropical 
plants  should  be  finished  off,  neatly  staking 
and  tying  those  that  need  it,  and  affording 
plenty  of  water  on  the  completion  of  the  job. 
Let  every  newly-planted  tree  be  examined, 
and  if  stakes  and  ties  are  required,  let  them 
be  seen  to  immediately ;  and  loosen  ties  which 
are  cutting  into  the  bark,  or  any  that  are 
likely  to  cause  abrasions,  placing  pads  of 
cloth,  leather,  or  hay  between  the  stakes  and 
the  stems.  Sometimes  the  ties  are  too  loose 
and  need  tightening,  too  much  play  being  as 
injurious  as  too  little.  Choice  Rhododendrons 
should  be  afforded  water  copiously,  in  order 
that  they  may  make  rapid  growth  and  form 
flower- buds  early.  If  time  will  allow  remove 
the. seed-vessels  from  the  plants,  which  will 
tend  to  strengthen  the  latter. 


THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 

By  R.  Davidson,  Gardener  to  Eabl  Cadooan,  Culford 
Hall,  Bury  St.  Edmund?. 

Mignonette. — If  this  fragrant  plant  is  in  much 
demand,  and  in  perfect  condition,  a  rather 
cool  situation  should  be  chosen  for  sowing 
it  during  the  summer  months,  such  as  that 
afforded  by  a  well  cultivated  piece  of  ground 
on  the  north  side  of  a  wall,  where  the  mid-day 
sun  cannot  reach  it.  If  sown  in  full  sunshine 
the  seeds  may  not  germinate  at  all,  or  if  they 
do,  the  plants  would  be  poor  and  flowers  few, 
and  of  short  duration  ;  whereas  under  the 
former  conditions,  healthy,  strong,  and  large- 
flowered  plants  will  in  general  result. 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  T.  TOKTON,  Gr.  to  J.  K.  D.  WINGFIELD  DlCiBY,  Esq., 
Sherborne  Castle,  Dorsetshire. 

Parsley.— If  the  early-sown  Parsley  is  suffi- 
cient to  meet  the  demand  of  the  cook,  last 
year's  plants  may  be  dug  up,  Parsley  being  a 
soil-exhausting  plant.  Single  out  the  plants 
in  the  lines  which  are  intended  for  tranfer- 
ence  to  cold  frames  for  winter  use.  If  the 
Parsley-bed,  or  a  portion  of  it,  will  be  covered 
in  tho  winter  months  with  a  skeleton  frame 
and  glass  -  lights,  as  advised  in  a  former 
Calendar,  then  thin  the  plants  to  a  distance  of 
6  inches  apart. 

Lettuce. — Make  a  final  sowing  forthwith  of 
the  variety  White  Cos,  also  of  Black-seeded 
Bath  Cos.  If  Cabbage-Lettuce  find  favour, 
Veitch's  Early  Gem  or  Golden  Queen  may  be 
sown  now,  and  Sutton's  Commodore  Nutt  a 
month  hence;  this  is  still  the  best  for  very 
early  and  very  late  supply. 

Early  Winter  Broccolis,  <t-c— Pull  up  early 
Peas  directly  the  crop  is  cleared,  if  this  be  not 
already  done.  Upon  retentive  soils,  the 
trampling  afforded  when  the  picking  of  the 
crop  may  have  compressed  the  soil  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  render  shallow  digging  necessary, 
previous  to  planting  small-growing  Savoys, 
Coleworts,  &c.  ;  but  for  early  winter  Broccolis 
and  Autumn  Giant  Cauliflower,  which  will  be 
planted  at  a  greater  distance  apart,  all  the 
preparation  required  is  to  clear  the  land  of 
weeds,  and  draw  deep  drills  in  which  to  set 
out  the  plants.  In  like  manner,  recrop  the 
land  that  has  been  occupied  with  early  Potatos 
as  soon  as  it  is  available.  Potato  ground  is 
best  levelled  by  treading  it  all  over,  and  then 
forking  it  where  necessary  to  remove  uneven- 
ness.  "Put  out  the  plants  early  in  the  morning 
or  late  in  the  afternoon,  according  to  tho 
aspect,  and  afford  them  water.  For  several 
days  afterwards,  sprinkle  the  plants  with 
water  from  a  fine  rose  can,  to  prevent  or 
lessen  flagging. 

Late  Peas.— Although  root  waterings  will  be 
necessary  in  all  soils  except  those  that  are 
very  retentive  of  moisture,  a  heavy  mulching 
of  half -rotted  farmyard  manure  will  both 
lessen  the  labour  of  applying  water  and 
render  the  Peas  less  likely  to  take  mildew. 

Broad  Beans.— Where  these  are  infested 
with   the  black  aphis,  peculiar  to  them,  tho 


removal  of  the  tops  as  I  advised  in  a  former 
calendar  will  have  reduced  the  pest.  To  save 
the  successional  and  late  crops,  dip  the  tops  in 
Quassia  extractor  other  non-poisonous  concoc- 
tion before  the  aphis  descends  the  stalks, 
where  they  are  difficult  to  dislodge.  Afford  a 
heavy  mulching  of  half-rotted  farmyard  dung. 

Kitchen-Garden  Walks. — Where  the  walks 
are  edged  with  Box,  this  should  now  be  gone 
over  with  a  pair  of  elbowed  grass  shears  or 
garden  hedge  shears  according  to  the  strength 
of  the  Box,  and  clipped  off  evenly  without 
cutting  into  the  old  wood.  Where  edging  tiles 
are  used,  assuming  that  the  walks  have  been 
dressed  with  weed-killer,  pull  up  all  weeds  on 
the  ground  side  of  the  tiles,  clearing  the  soil 
away  from  the  tiles  with  a  spade  to  prevent  it 
washing  over  on  to  the  walks  with  heavy  rain. 
When  all  edgings  have  been  put  in  order,  sweep 
the  walks,  pulling  or  hoeing  up  weeds,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  gravel,  and  roll  well 
after  rain. 

Hints  on  Work  in  General. — Peas  and  Broad 
Beans  are  making  excessive  growth  of  haulm 
at  the  expense  of  the  pods,  and  in  order  to 
induce  better  podding,  the  tops  should  be 
nippedoff  of  all  forward  plants,  and  those  that 
have  not  turned  in.  Where  the  tops  of  the 
late  Potatos  have  not  yet  covered  the  ground, 
let  it  be  hoed  shallowly,  so  as  to  check  the 
growth  of  weeds,  choosing  a  hot  day  for  the 
job.  Later  on,  the  Potato-tops  will  smother 
all  small  weeds  out  of  existence.  Maintain  a 
good  supply  of  Lettuces  by  thinning  the  plants 
in  the  seed-rows,  transplanting  the  thinnings 
on  to  other  plots  and  aspects.  Make  another 
sowing  of  White  Cos  forthwith,  and  the  last 
one  of  the  same  variety  in  the  second  week  in 
July.  Ply  the  hoe  frequently  between  all 
kinds  of  crops  whenever  the  state  of  the  land 
permits — very  necessary  work  in  a  season  like 
the  present.         

THE    APIARY. 

By  Expert. 

Up-to-Date Apiarists.— The  good  bee-keeper 
will  be  following  his  bees  with  a  good  heart, 
knowing  they  are  at  last  doing  well,  and  his 
impulse  will  fce  to  see  they  are  all  kept  going  by 
having  full  sections  taken  out  and  replaced 
with  empty  ones,  honey  extracted  from  shallow 
frames  and  the  latter  replaced.  As  regards 
skeps  which  keep  swarming,  cut  out  a  hole  at 
the  top  in  the  evening,  and  place  on  a  box  or 
small  straw  super,  pasting  it  down  with  some 
dough  made  up  like  putty,  to  keep  out 
draught,  and  prevent  it  from  being  blown  over. 
It  will  be  advisable  just  now,  during  the  very 
hot  weather  we  are  having,  to  give  the  bees 
plenty  of  air,  to  prevent  them  swarming ;  open 
the  entrances  as  much  as  possible,  and  raise 
up  tho  body  of  the  hive  a  little,  propping  it 
open  with  a  little  wooden  wedgo  each  side; 
and  the  same  applies  to  skeps.  Return  all 
swarms  coming  out  now,  unless  you  wish  to 
increase  your  stock.  Keep  a  sharp  look-out 
for  the  wax-moth,  and  destroy  it  whenever  seen. 
Care  should  be  taken  in  putting  on  sections 
that  they  are  securely  covered  down  so  that  no 
bees  can  get  above  and  build  honeycomb  in 
the  lid.  When  bees  are  doing  well  it  is  wise 
to  let  them  alone.  Place  all  honey  taken  in  a 
clean  cool  spot,  and  do  not  be  in  a  hurry 
about  putting  it  on  the  market. 

Purchasing  Bees. — In  doing  this,  get  if  pos- 
sible a  guarantee  that  the  bees  are  healthy  ; 
but  if  you  have  any  doubt  in  your  own  mind, 
seek  the  assistance  of  a  fellow  craftsman,  and 
run  no  risk  of  getting  disease  in  your  apiary. 


Royal  Honour  for  a  Florist.  —  Mr. 
BAGGBRSEN,  formerly  in  the  Royal  Gardens, 
Few,  now  a  nurseryman  and  florist  at  Cardiff, 
had  the  honour  to  present  a  bouquet  of  flowers 
personally  to  HER  MAJESTY  THE  QOEEN,  at 
Buckingham  Palace,  on  June  11.  It  consisted  of 
Orchids,  Pancratimns,  and  sprays  of  Asparagus. 
Mr.  BAGGEBSEN  is  a  native  of  the  Queen's  own 
country,  Denmark,  and  Her  Majesty  expressed 
the  hope  that  ho  would  bo  successful  in  his 
business  at  Cardiff. 
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DITORIAL     NOTICES. 


ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the  PUBLISHER. 

Letters  for  Publication,  as  well  as  specimens  and  pUint 
for  naming,  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR, 
41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London. 
Communications  should  be  written  on  one  side  only  of 
the  paper,  sent  as  early  in  the  week  as  possible,  and  duly 
signed  by  the  writer.  If  desired,  the  signature  will  not  be 
printed,  but  kept  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

"Illustrations. — 27ie  Editor  will  thankfully  receive  and  select 
photographs  or  drawings,  suitable  for  reproduction,  of 
gardens,  or  of  remarkable  plants,  flowers,  trees,  £c.  ;  but  he 
cannot  be  responsible  for  loss  or  injury. 

■Newspapers. — Correspondents  sending  newspapers  should  be 
careful  to  mark  the  paragraphs  they  wish  the  Editor  to  see. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUIN6  WEEK. 


tttt^tiav         Trrr -p  i  =. '  National    Sweet   Pea    Society's 
lU&xUAX,       july  i&-j     Show  (Sclavs)  RoyalAquariuni. 

(  Royal  Botanical  Society,  Meet- 
i     ing.  Combined  Show  of  Royal 
WEDNE3DAY,July16-,     Caledonian  and  Scottish  Hor- 
ticultural Societies,  in  Edin- 
{     burgh. 

TWTTRQnav      rITTVl-lKose    Shows    at    Halifax   and 
THURSDAY,    July  17^      Helensburgh. 

[National  Rose  Society,  Exhibi- 
tion,   in    conjunction    with 
SATURDAY,    July  19  ]     Manchester  Poyal  Botanical 
I     and    Horticultural    Society's 
I     Show. 


8ALE    FOR   THE   WEEK. 

FRIDAY,  July  11— 

Orchids  in  variety  at  67  and  68,  Cheapside,  E.C.,  by 
Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  12.30. 
( For  further  particulars  see  our  Advertisement  columns.) 

aye  rao  f  Temperature  for  the  ensuing  weefe,  deduced 

from  Observations  of  Forty-three  Years  at  Chiswick 

— 63"4\ 
Actual  Temperatures  :— 

London.— Jul)/  9  (6  p.m.)  :  Max.  73°;  Min.  58=. 
July  10.—  Dull,  rainy,  warm. 
Provinces—  July  9  {6  P.M.):  Max.  6.3°,  Scilly;  Min.  18% 

Orkney. 

Some  of  our  correspondents  are 

"The  Road-"7   disposed   to   make  merry  over 

sides.  the  proposal  to  plant  fruit-trees 

by  the  road-sides.  They  say, 
and  with  much  truth,  that  we  have  too 
much  rubbish  in  the  way  of  fruit  already, 
that  it  is  often  unsaleable  in  the  markets,  that 
it  offers  a  temptation  to  marauding  boys  that 
is  too  great  to  be  resisted ;  that  the  trees 
would  be  badly  planted,  and  that  subsequent 
pruning  and  cultivation  would  be  neglected, 
so  that  the  results  generally  would  be  un- 
satisfactory. Granting  a  certain  amount  of 
truth  in  every  one  of  these  objections,  we 
do  not  see  why,  with  due  care  and  proper 
precautions,  these  objections  could  not  be 
minimised.  We  fancy  that  the  objectors 
have  not  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  for 
themselves  what  is  done  in  parts  of  Germany 
and  Switzerland  and  France.  So  far  as  we 
have  observed  in  those  countries,  the  fruits 
planted  are  not  tempting  in  the  uncooked 
condition.  A  cooking  Pear  like  Catillac, 
would  be  a  trial  even  to  a  boy's  teeth,  but  a 
school-boy  is,  we  admit,  not  over  particular 
what  he  eats  in  the  way  of  fruit.  The  fruits 
indeed  are  not  suited  either  for  the 
exhibition  or  the  dessert  table,  but  they 
make  excellent  conserves,  as  any  Swiss 
tourist  knows  or  may  know.  Maraud- 
ing school-boys  are  not  very  numerous 
except  in  the  vicinity  of  towns  and  villages, 
and  if  the  village  policeman  or  the  gard( 
champctre  is  not  and  cannot  be  ubiquitous, 
every  villager  has  an  interest  in  protecting 
the  trees  for  the  benefit  of  the  commune, 
whilst  a  ring  of  barbed  wire  encircling  the 
(trunk  is,  as  we  have  had  the  opportunity 
of  seeing,  a  sufficient  deterrent  to  the  most 


agile  school-boy.  So  watchful  are  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Vine  districts,  that  it  is  not 
much  of  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  a  tourist 
who  merely  stands  and  looks  over  the  low 
wall  enclosing  the  vineyards,  is  threatened 
with  a  monetary  penalty  if  he  does  not 
"  move  on." 

The  following  condensed  extracts  taken 
from  a  recent  number  of  the  Bulletins 
d' Arboriculture ,  &c,  will  serve  to  show  that 
our  continental  friends  do  not  entirely  share 
the  fears  which  are  excited  here  by  the  pro- 
posal to  utilise  our  waste  strips  in  suitable 
localities. 

For  instance,  from  a  financial  point  of 
view,  more  than  one  commune  is  exempt,  or 
almost  exempt,  from  all  local  taxation ;  the 
revenues  from  the  public  plantations  of 
fruit  -  trees  being  sufficient  to  cover  the 
expenses  of  the  local  government. 

Then,  as  to  the  proper  planting  and  main- 
tenance of  the  trees.  There  are  on  the 
continent,  and  might  be  in  England,  special 
courses  of  instruction  open  to  those  whose 
business  it  is  to  prune  and  manage  the 
fruit-trees.  Students  entering  undergo  a 
strict  examination,  and  they  alone  are 
authorised  to  attend  to  the  plantations. 

The  trees  cultivated  must  be  those  best 
suited  to  the  soil  of  the  district.  Round 
Dresden,  Cherries  are  the  favourite  fruit. 
The  trees  grow  to  a  large  size,  and  in  the 
flowering  season  are  very  beautiful.  Apples 
and  Pears  require  manuring ;  in  Saxony, 
the  soil  is  trenched  round  the  trunk,  and  in 
this  trench,  that  is,  from  O40  to  0-50  m. 
wide,  is  poured  urine  diluted  with  water; 
farmyard-manure  is  not  used.  The  varieties 
vary  with  the  nature  of  the  soil  ;  the 
hardiest  are  preferred,  and  planted  at  from 
about  i  to  3  feet  apart. 

The  Cherry  in  sandy  soil  is  valued  for  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  its  fruit  ;  almost 
all  the  varieties  are  good,  but  sweet  sorts 
sell  better  than  the  more  acid  ones.  Stan- 
dards, perhaps,  yield  better  results  than 
those  that  are  low  grafted.  The  trees  live 
long,  and  become  increasingly  valuable. 

As  to  Pears,  those  that  best  resist  cold  are 
chosen;  winter  varieties  are  most  market- 
able. The  Pear-tree  is  usually  less  prized 
than  the  Apple.  The  planting  is  dons  in 
September,  and  if  the  soil  along  the  road  is 
poor,  well  rotted,  rich  leaf-mould  is  mixed 
with  it,  or  some  better  soil.  The  varieties 
most  in  use  are  Clapp's  Favourite,  Beurre 
Napoleon,  Beurre  Six,  Beurre  Diel,  Ber- 
gamotte  Rouge,  Poire  Truite,  and  Bonne 
Grise  d'Ete.  The  Pears  are  trained  as  more 
or  less  regular  pyramids  and  as  standards. 
This  form  is  convenient  for  reaching  the 
fruit,  but  affords  little  shade,  and  is  much 
exposed  to  wind. 

Apples  are  more  appreciated  than  Pears 
for  roadside  planting,  especially  winter  and 
cider  Apples,  as  they  are  less  likely  to  be 
stolen ;  they  also  make  less  demands  on  the 
soil.  The  sorts  most  often  met  with  are 
Astrakhan  Rouge,  Astrakhan  Blanc, Consinot 
Pourpre,  Court  Pendu,  Royal,  and  Ribston 
Pippin. 

In  Plums  almost  all  the  varieties  are 
good,  particularly  the  Zwetsche  de  Hongrie 
and  the  Belle  de  Louvain.  Plums  arc  much 
used  in  Germany,  and  as  a  preserve  are  often 
part  of  a  labourer's  diet.  The  results 
yielded  by  plantations  of  these  fruits  along 
the  roads  in  Germany,  where  the  system  is 
well  organised,  are  said  to  be  excellent. 


We  may  add  that  the  renowned  pomo- 
logist,  M.  Charles  Baltet,  is  contributing 
to  the  Moniti'ur  d' Horticulture  a  series  of 
articles  on  this  subject,  in  which  he  gives  a 
long  descriptive  list  of  the  sorts  that  he, 
with  his  large  experience,  deems  suitable 
for  roadside  planting  in  different  localities. 


Japanese  Garden  at  Gunnersbury 
House,  Acton  (Supplementary  Illustration). 
— In  our  issue  of  April  5  this  year,  we  gave  a 
detailed  account  of  this  unique  adjunct  to  the 
gardens  of  Messrs.  de  Rothschild,  mentioning 
numerous  plants  native  of  Japan,  with  which 
Mr.  Hudson,  the  gardener,  had  furnished  it  in 
true  Japanese  style.  On  May  10,  a  view  taken 
from  a  different  point  was  inserted,  and  in  the 
present  issue  we  insert  yet  another  in  which 
the  peculiar  feature,  in  the  garden  in  Japan, 
the  stone  lantern,  is  conspicuous,  with  the 
stepping-stones  leading  up  to  it.  The  plant 
growth  around  consists  of  Aralias,  Maples, 
Bamboos,  and  Rhodeas.  The  Ealing  flower 
show,  was  held  in  these  grounds  on  the  9th 
inst. 

The  Botanic  Garden,  Cambridge.  — 
Among  the  plants  that  have  flowered,  and 
have  been,  or  will  be  published,  from  Cam- 
bridge material,  are  Aloeoligospila  {Bot.  Mag., 
t.  7834),  a  new  species  raised  from  seeds  col- 
lected by  Dr.  ScHWErNFURTH  in  Abyssinia, 
and  received  from  the  Zurich  Botanic  Garden; 
A.  Camperi,  also  a  new  species  from  the  same 
country,  to  be  published  in  the  Botanical 
Magazine  ;  Bauhinia  yunnanensis  (Bot.  Mag-, 
t.  7814),  that  climbs  by  means  of  its  numerous 
side  branches,  which  are  coiled  like  a  watch- 
spring  ;  Aster  Tradescanti  (Bot.  Mag.,  t.  7825), 
the  true  Michaelmas  Daisy;  Solanum  Xanti 
(Bot.  Mag.,  t.  7821),  remarkable  for  the  extra- 
ordinary variation  of  its  leaves,  introduced  to 
Cambridge  from  Southern  California  ;  Clematis 
brachiata  {Gird.  Chron.,  vol.  xxx.,  p.  307),  a 
Cape  species  ;  C.  smilacifolia  (G-ird.  Chron., 
vol.  xxx.,  p.  466),  native  of  Sikkim  Himalaya, 
and  possessing  large  ornamental  leaves  ;  Plec- 
tranthus  saccatus,  introduced  to  Cambridge 
from  the  Cape  (to  appear  in  the  Botanical 
Magazine),  and  Lobelia  tenuior  (Gard.  Chron., 
vol.  xxix.,  p.  40).  The  Gourds  on  the  herba- 
ceous ground  were  exceptionally  fine,  and  a 
full-paged  plate,  prepared  from  a  photograph, 
formed  asupplementtothe  Gardeners'  Chronicle 
of  December  21.  The  groups  of  hardy  Opuntia, 
for  some  years  the  finest  in  the  country,  have 
been  illustrated  in  the  Garden  (vol.  lix., 
p.  429),  and  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  (vol. 
xxx.,  408,  409).  The  fine  old  Asparagus  retro- 
fractus  in  the  temperate-house  has  been  illus- 
trated in  the  Garden.  Other  plants  of  interest 
that  have  flowered  are  Gerbera  "Sir  Mi- 
chael," a  fine  yellow-flowered  variety  of 
Gerbera  Jamesoni ;  Kalanchoe  somaliensis 
(Bot.  Mag.,  t.  7031),  received  from  Somali-land, 
a  fine  white-flowered  species  ;  Acacia  Farnesi- 
ana,  raised  from  seed  collected  in  the  Bight 
of  Benin  by  the  late  Miss  MARY  Kingsley  ; 
Aretotis  Gumbletoni  (Bot.  Mag.,  t.  77911),  one 
of  the  finest  of  the  species  ;  A.  stoechadifolia 
(Hard.  Chron.,  vol.  xxx.,  p.  109);  Jasminum 
floribundum  from  Somali-land,  and  some  hybrid 
Sarracenias  which  were  exhibited  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Scientific  Committee  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society. 

Genista  /etnensis.  —  Walking  towards 
the  pagoda  at  Kew,  we  saw  in  the  distance  a 
shrub  whose  appearance  suggested  a  Casua- 
rina.  A  nearer  view  showed  that  it  was  the 
Genista  above  named.  The  peculiar  appear- 
ance in  both  cases  is  probably  due  to  the  dry 
climates  in  which  they  grow  naturally. 
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A  Means  of  Keeping  Flowers  of  P/eonies 
Fresh  in  Water. — According  to  a  writer  in 
Bindefciiiut,  the  blooms  should  be  cut  in  the 
bud  state,  just  before  they  would  open  if  left 
on  the  plant.  Each  bud  is  wrapped  in  tissue- 
paper,  of  the  same  colour  as  the  flower,  for 
convenience-sake  in  selecting  blooms,  and  the 
stalks  placed  in  water,  and  then  stood  in  a 
cold  cellar— the  cooler,  the  longer  the  blooms 
will  endure.  When  the  blooms  are  required, 
<the  butt  ends  of  the  stalks  are  cut  off  and  put 
into  fresh  water,  when  the  blooms  open 
ceadily. 

"  Agricultural  Botany."— We  are  pleased 
to  welcome  a  second  edition  of  Mr.  Percival's 
book  as  useful  to  horticultural  students  as  to 
those  for  whose  use  it  was  more  especially 
intended.  Throughout,  the  practical  require- 
ments of  the  student  are  borne  in  mind,  and 
he  is  not  overwhelmed  with  technical  details 
suitable  for  advanced  research  students,  which 
will  in  due  course  prove  of  practical  value, 
but  which  are  at  present  beyond  the  scope  of 
the  cultivator.  It  is  published  by  Duckworth 
&  Co.,  3,  Henrietta  Street,  London,  W.C. 

From  Messrs.  Veitch's  Nursery  at 
Coombe  Wood,  near  Norbiton,  we  received 
last  week  a  box  containing  some  very  choice 
specimens,  but  the  pressure  on  our  space  was 
*so  severe  that  we  were  unable  to  mention 
them.  Many  of  them  were  shown  at  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society's  meeting  on  Tuesday 
last.     Among  the  more  remarkable  were — 

Azalea  yiscosa.— Shrubby,  leaves  oblong,  pointed 
■at  both  ends;  corolla  fragrant,  white,  trumpet-shaped, 
with  a  long  slender  tube,  and  a  five-lobed  limb, 
revolute. 

Gssalfinia  japonica,  with  pinnate  foliage  and 
Germinal  loose  spikes  of  yellow  flowers. 

Cornus  Kousa,  is  a  very  attractive  Japanese  shrub 
svith  glabrous  oblong  leaves,  acute  at  both  ends  and 
■with  the  usual  curved  venation  of  the  genus.  The 
flowers  are  borne  on  slender  stalks  at  the  ends  of  the 
young  shoots.  An  involucre  about  6  cent,  across  of 
/four  oblong  white  spreading  bracts,  surrounds  the 
lUead  of  otherwise  inconspicuous  flowers.  It  is  one  of 
ithe  most  desirable  of  hardy  shrubs. 

Cytisus  nigricans. — Of  bushy  babit,  with  ascending 
branches,  trifoliolate,  nearly  glabrous  leaves;  each 
leaflet  oblong-acute,  about  2  cent,  long ;  flowers  yellow, 
fpea-shaped,  in  long,  loose,  many-flowered  terminal 
■srect  racemes. 

CiTisus  scbtpkjensis  —Dwarf,  with  small,  trifolio- 
date,  glaucous  leaves ;  oblong-acute  leaflets,  and  heads 
.of  white,  pea-shaped  flowers. 

Escallonia  Langleyensis  x.  —  A  hybrid  with 
obovate  serrate  leaves  and  terminal  spikes  of  pale  pink 
dowers.  E.  Philifpiana.  has  small  white  flowers.  It 
was  first  figured  in  Gard.  citron.,  1878,  Vol.  X.,  p.  H9. 

Hedysarum  multijuqtjm  has  long,  unequally  pin- 
nate leaves,  with  numerous  small  oblong  pinna?,  and 
long-stalked  racemes  of  violet-purple  papilionaceous 
flowers. 

Kalmia  glauca. —  Shrubby,  with  linear,  oblong, 
glabrous  leaves,  and  leafy  spikes  of  pink  cup-shaped 
dowers,  about  l  cent,  across. 

Lonicera  sempervirens. — With  dark  green  leaves, 
glaucous  on  the  under  surface,  roundish,  sessile; 
(lowers  3  to  4  cent,  long,  scarlet-crimson. 

Magnolia  glauca  has  shortly  stalked  oblong  leaves, 
.glaucous  beneath,  3  to  4  inches  long,  1$  inch  wide,  and 
small  white  flowers. 

Magnolia  Thomsoniana  has  shortly  stalked,  oblong, 
.acute  leaves,  glaucous  on  the  under  surface,  about 
-  inches  long,  by  4  inches  in  width.  The  white  flowers 
are  4  inches  long,  and  very  fragrant. 

Ononis  frcticosa,  with  trifoliolate  leaves;  leaflets 
^toear,  oblong,  deeply  serrate ;  flowers  pea-shaped, 
pink,  in  terminal  racemes. 

Philadelphia  ''Mont  Blanc."— A  small-flowered, 
L^ree-blooming  variety. 

Ptelea  trifoliata  aitrea.— Remarkable  for  its  pale 
yellow  leaves  ;  effective  in  a  shrubbery. 

Rhododendron  fragrans  —  Dwarf,  with  oblong 
deaves  pointed  at  both  extreiuilies,  and  with  pale  lilac, 
trumpetrsh&ped  flowers,  about  3  cent.  long. 

Rouinia  hispida,  wilh  pinnate  foliage,  and  spikes  of 
pale  rosy-lilac  pea-shaped  flowers. 

Sambucos  racemosa,  a  variety  with  golden-yellow 
foliage,  the  Leaflets  or  segments  of  which  are  deeply 
laciniate. 


Spir.f-A  sorbifolia.— With  pinnate  foliage  like  that 
of  S.  Lindleyana,  but  with  shorter,  denser,  more 
crowded  flower-spikes. 

Stephanandra  Tanak.e,  with  rounded  palmately- 
lobed  leaves,  the  lobes  acutely  toothed  and  acuminate. 
The  flowers  are  borne  in  loose  panicles. 

Veronica  anomala.— A  neat  growing  evergreen,  with 
small  linear,  oblong,  decussate,  deep  green  leaves,  and 
terminal  heads  of  small  white  flowers.  V.  Nutkana, 
with  elongate,  linear,  lanceolate  leaves,  and  terminal 
racemes  of  small  white  flowers. 

VinURNUSl  macrocephaldm.  has  stalked  ovate 
denticulate  leaves,  and  dense  globose  heads  of  white 
sterile  flowers.  V.  dilatatum,  has  shortly-stalked, 
roughish,  rugose,  rounded-oblong  leaves,  and  loose 
spreading  corymbs  of  white  flowers. 

W'eigela  abborea,  Hort— Flowers  pale  pink.  W. 
biformis,  flowers  deep  rose-pink,  sometimes  striped 
and  blotched  with  white.  W.  Candida,  flowers  pure 
white. 

Opening  and  Closing  of  Tulip  Flowers. 
—It  has  generally  been  said  that  the  move- 
ments of  the  perianth  leaves  of  the  Tulip  are 
due  to  growth.  Professor  Farmer,  F.R.S., 
shows  that  this  explanation  is  hardly  tenable, 
since  a  change  from  a  cold  to  a  warm  room 
will  cause  closed  flowers  to  expand,  while  a 
return  to  the  cold  air  will  produce  closing. 
The  movement  is  really  due  to  the  presence  of 
special  tissue  on  the  outer  face,  towards  the 
base  of  the  perianth  leaves.  This  tissue  is 
similar  to  that  found  in  the  leaf  of  Dionfea, 
and  has  the  power  of  rapidly  increasing  or 
decreasing  the  turgid  ity  of  its  constituent 
cells,  which  consequently  respond  to  change 
quicker  than  the  adjacent  tissues.  To  demon- 
strate the  phenomenon,  cut  a  fairly  thick 
section  down  the  median  line  of  a  petal  of  a 
young  unopened  flower.  Place  this  in  water 
to  allow  the  cells  to  become  turgid,  when  a 
movement  takes  place  which  is  equivalent  to 
closing.  Then  place  in  a  fairly  strong  plas- 
molysing  solution,  about  4  per  cent.  KNO., ; 
a  contrary  movement  will  be  observed  which 
would  cause  the  petals  to  open.  "The  New 
Phytologist,"  1, 3,  ex  "Pharmaceutical  Journal," 
June  7. 

Mr.G.Wythes.—  We  learn  that  Mr.  Wythes, 
who  for  nearly  three  and  a  half  years  has  had 
charge  of  the  gardens  at  Alnwick  Castle,  as 
well  as  those  at  Syon  House,  is  relinquishing 
the  charge  of  the  former,  his  health  of  late 
not  having  been  very  good. 

"Botanical  Magazine."  —  The  plants 
figured  in  the  July  issue  are — 

Begonia  angular  is,  of  Raddi,  tab.  7842. — It 
is  described  as  a  magnificent  species  of  shrubby 
habit,  flowering  freely  throughout  the  year  in 
the  Mexican-house  at  Kew.  Leaves  obliquely 
cordate,  lanceolate;  flowers  very  numerous, 
whitish,  in  terminal,  loose  panicles.  Native 
of  Brazil. 

MitscaW  'Jatifolium,  J.  Kirk,  tab.  781:1. — A 
species  first  made  known  during  the  Crimean 
War  by  Dr.  (now  Sir)  J.  Kirk,  and  of  which  we 
received  specimens  from  Dr.  Playne  from 
Renkioi  in  18"i7.  It  is  a  very  handsome  species, 
with  very  broad  leaves,  and  large  dense  spikes 
of  dark  purplish-blue. 

Impatiens  cuspidata,  Wight  and  Arnott, 
tab.  7844. — The  stem  and  branches  of  this 
fruticose  species  are  covered  with  a  whitish 
meal.  In  the  specimen  figured  the  nodes  are 
thickened,  and  of  a  pale  pink  colour,  con- 
trasting strongly  with  the  white  intornodes. 

Cijnorchis  villosa,  Rolfe,  tab.  7815.  —  A 
Madagascan  species  with  pink  flowers. 

Byblis  gigantea,  Lindley,  tab.  7810;  see 
Harrow  in  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  1889,  ii., 
p.  409;  et  1900,  ii.,  p.  851,  fig.  109.— A  very 
pretty  Drosera-like  plant,  whose  real  affinities 
are  very  puzzling.    It   is  probable  that  the 


glandular  haira  with  which  the  plant  is  beset; 
do  not  really  afford  any  evidence  of  genetic 
affinity. 

Reports  to  the  Evolution  Committee. 
— The  first  report  to  the  Evolution  Committee 
of  the  Royal  Society,  is  on  the  experiments 
undertaken  by  W.  Bateson,  F.R.S.,  and  Miss 
E.  R.  Saunders.  These  related  to  the 
physiology  of  Heredity,  as  exhibited  (a),  in 
Plants,  and  (b),  in  Poultry.  The  plants  with 
which  the  experiments  were  made  were  species 
of  Lychnis,  Atropa,  Datura,  and  Matthiola. 
While  the  results  obtained  are  exceedingly 
interesting,  they  are  also  complicated,  and 
comment  upon  them  in  these  columns  must 
be  deferred  for  the  present  owing  to  lack 
of  space.  We  shall,  however,  return  to  the 
subject  later  on,  merely  remarking  now  that 
the  experiments  began  in  1897  and  are  still  in 
progress,  so  that  further  reports  may  be 
expected  from  the  Society. 

Commissions. —  Some  time  ago  you  pub- 
lished in  your  columns  some  correspondence 
with  regard  to  a  proposed  Act  of  Parliament 
entitled,  "  The  Prevention  of  Corruption  Bill." 
In  case  of  this  becoming  law,  we  think  it 
would  be  very  interesting  to  know  how  it 
would  affect  our  friends  on  the  Continent.  We 
enclose  you  with  this  a  catalogue  from  a  firm 
of  nurserymen  of  Haarlem,  Holland,  which  you 
will  see  has  a  pink  circular  enclosed  in  it 
stating  that  they  allow  a  discount  of  10  per 
cent,  to  all  gardeners.  If  the  modest  douceur 
which  custom  permits  in  this  country  is  to  be 
done  away  with,  and  gardeners  continue  to  be 
flooded  with  catalogues  from  abroad,  accom- 
panied by  offers  of  this  nature  (and  some  have 
been  brought  to  our  notice  offering  as  much  as 
15  per  cent ),  we  think  that  it  is  liable  to  have 
rather  a  serious  effect  upon  the  traders  in  this 
country,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  this  class 
of  business  is  only  carried  on  by  inferior 
houses,  and  that  the  discounts  in  question  are 
commonly  made  good  by  the  inferior  quality  of 
the  goods  supplied.  J.  R.  Pearson  &  Soits. 
[We  do  not  publish  the  name  of  the  particular 
firm,  as  we  have  reason  to  believe  the  practice 
is  not  confined  to  any  one  firm:— "To  gar- 
deners we  allow  a  discount  of  10  per  cent., 
which  amount  will  be  sent  to  them  by  post- 
office  order  as  soon  as  the  amount  of  invoice 
has  been  remitted  to  us."] 

"Holidays  on  the  South  Coast  and 
Isle  of  Wight."— Under  this  tempting  title 
the  Brighton  Railway  Company  have  issued  a 
prettily  illustrated  booklet.  The  London, 
Brighton  &  South  Coast  Railway  gives  access 
to  quiet  as  well  as  to  popular  and  crowded 
resorts,  so  that  there  is  something  to  suit  all 
tastes.  The  tours,  both  long  and  short,  are 
inexpensive,  and  extend  over  much  of  the 
most  beautiful  English  country.  The  Railway 
also  affords  one  way  of  reaching  the  Continent, 
the  route  taken  being  via  Newhaven,  Dieppe, 
and  Rouen. 

"Herbaceous  Plants."— We  are  glad  to 
announce  the  publication  of  the  second  edition 
of  this  useful  list,  issued  from  the  Royal 
Gardens,  Kew.  It  is  doubled  in  size,  as  com- 
pared with  its  predecessor.  English  names 
have  been  added^where  practicable,  and  refer- 
ences to  figures  supplied.  The  total  number  of 
plants  included  is  about  8,000,  of  which  1,000 
are  marked  varieties.  The  erection  of  the 
new  wiug  of  the  .Herbarium  has  necessitated 
the  abolition  of  the  students'  garden,  where 
pupils  in  the  elementary  stage  of  their  career 
were  permitted  to  gather  specimens  for  them- 
selves. The  old  physic  garden  at  Chelsea, 
and  some  of   the  County  Council   parks   now 
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provide  for  the  wants  of  this  class  of  students. 
Nevertheless,  we  hope  that  when  circum- 
stances permit  the  old  privileges  will  be 
renewed  at  Kew.  The  regulations,  though  no 
djubt  strictly  necessary,  were  in  olden  times 
discouraging  to  timid  students,  so  that  a 
separate  students'  garden  was  a  great  boon. 
Considering  the  class  of  persons  for  whom 
this  list  is  mainly  intended,  it  would  have 
been  well  if  the  names  of  the  authors  of  the 
species,  and  of  the  publications  quoted,  were 
written  in  full,  or,  if  this  would  occupy  too 
much  space,  that  an  explanatory  list  of  the 
abbreviations  made  use  of  were  prefixed  to 
the  volume.  It  would  also  much  facilitate 
research  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  some 
acquaintance  with  the  natural  orders,  if  an 
alphabetical  list  of  the  genera  could  be  fur- 
nished under  the  head  of  each  order.  Mean- 
while, we  are  very  thankful  for  what  we  have 
got — the  fullest  and  most  accurate  list  of 
hardy  herbaceous  plants  in  existence. 

Plant-breeding  Conference.— We  learn 
that  Mr.  J.  R.  Newbold,  a  distinguished 
American  amateur,  who  is  taking  great 
interest  in  the  Plant-breeding  Conference  to 
be  held  in  the  autumn  in  New  York,  is  likely 
to  visit  Paris  and  London  shortly  on  business 
connected  with  the  conference.  Mr.  New- 
bold's  address,  j»ro  tern.,  is  care  of  Messrs. 
J.  Munro  et  Cie.,  Rue  Scribe,  7,  Paris. 

Revue  Horticole  de  l'Algerie.  —  We 
have  received  the  May  number  of  the  Bulletin 
da  la  Societi  d' Horticulture  d'Algcr,  and  are 
pleased  to  be  able  to  comment  favourably 
upon  it.  The  contents  include  notes  on  a 
new  Tangierine  Orange,  "  La  Clementine," 
Plumbago  capensis,  varieties  of  Kaki,  and 
reports  upon  the  meetings  and  programme  of 
the  November  exhibition  of  the  Society. 

Edinburgh.— The  Tulip  beds  formed  in  the 
Princes  Street  Gardens  by  Mr.  McHattie, 
attracted  great  admiration  this  spring,  as  also 
did  those  devoted  to  Narcissus.  Mr.  McHattie 
received  the  hearty  congratulations  of  the 
members  of  the  Scottish  Horticultural  Asso- 
ciation on  his  successful  results  in  embellishing 
the  City.  Mr.  McHattie  has  also  furnished  a 
plan  for  laying  out  the  grounds  around  the 
Colinton  Mains  Fever  Hospital.  The  hospital 
consists  of  several  detached  blocks  of  buildings, 
each  of  which  will  be  surrounded  by  its  own 
strip  of  pleasure  garden,  and  the  whole  en- 
closed by  shelter- belts  of  trees,  to  give  shade 
and  afford  protection  from  the  wind.  The 
general  appearance  is  that  of  a  small  village 
enclosed  within  its  own  grounds. 

Orders  and  Decorations.  —  There  is 
assuredly  some  risk  that  these  may  become  so 
numerous  that  their  value  as  badges  of  merit 
may  be  impaired.  No  one  will  grudge  any 
honour  that  may  be  bestowed  on  those 
who  have  in  any  capacity  rendered  signal 
service  to  the  State ;  but  it  is  time  that 
some  sense  of  appropriateness,  congruity, 
and  proportion  was  observed  in  the  kind 
of  honour  conferred.  At  present  the  man 
whose  claim  to  public  recognition  is  the  fact 
that  he  has  been  successful  in  business 
or  speculation,  that  he  has  been  an  active 
municipal  dignitary  or  a  useful  party  poli- 
tician, is  accorded  the  same  honours  as  the 
man  of  genius,  the  discoverer,  the  great 
writer,  the  historian,  the  poet,  the  man  of 
science,  the  artist,  or  the  man  who  is  intel- 
lectually pre  eminent  in  whatever  department 
i  t  may  be.  The  result,  to  say  the  least,  is  to  pro- 
duce a  sense  of  incongruity  which  detracts 
from  the  "honour  "  intended  to  be  bestowed. 
For  these  reasons,  though  we  deprecate  the 
undue  multiplication  of  such  marks  of  dis- 


tinction, and  should  desire  some  consolidation 
of  existing  "Orders"  so  as  to  lessen  their 
number,  we  nevertheless  welcome  the  institu- 
tion of  the  new  "Order  of  Merit,"  but  trust 
that  it  will  be  rigidly  confined  to  those  who 
have  unselfishly  manifested  intellectual  supe- 
riority in  any  department  or  in  any  social 
class.  The  first-named  members  of  the  new 
Order  are  : — Field  Marshal  Earl  Roberts  of 
Kandahar  ;  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wolseley  ; 
General  Viscount  Kitchener  of  Khartoum ; 
Lord  Rajleigh;  Lord  Kelvin;  Lord  Lister; 
Admiral  of  the  Fleet  the  Hon.  Sir  Henry 
Keppel ;  The  Right  Hon.  John  Morley,  M.P. ; 
the  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  H.  Lecky,  M.P.  ; 
Admiral  Sir  Edward  Hobart  Seymour,  G.C.B. ; 
Sir  William  Huggins,  K.C.B.,  P.R.S.  ;  George 
Frederick  Watts,  Esq.,  R.A. — names  of  good 
augury  for  the  future.  A  few  notable  omis- 
sions can  readily  be  made  good  later  on.  The 
King  is,  of  course,  the  head  of  the  Order. 


CANADIAN  CORONATION  ARCH. 
The  Canadian  Coronation  Arch  in  Whitehall 
is  the  largest  and  most  imposing  of  the  decora- 
tions erected  in  London.  It  is  60  feet  wide 
by  5G  feet  high,  the  arched  opening  in  the 
centre  being  25  feet  wide,  flanked  on  either 
side  by  open  octagonal  features  draped  and 
festooned,  the  whole  structure  being  capped 


FIG.  9.— CANADIAN  AKCH. 

by  an  open  lantern  with  roof  of  crown  forma- 
tion. In  the  centre  of  the  structure  and 
immediately  under  the  lantern  the  word 
"Canada"  appears ,  and  then  just  below  the  word 
Canada  there  is  an  inscription  of  the  words 
"  Britain's  Granary;  "  while  immediately  over 
the  arched  opening,  standing  out  in  bold  relief, 
are  the  words  "God  save  our  King  and  Queen." 
Arrangements  had  been  made  for  an  elaborate 
scheme  of  electric  lighting,  by  which  the  arch 
would  have  been  illuminated  with  one  brilliant 
blaze  at  night,  had  the  unfortunate  event 
which  preceded  the  appointed  date  of  the  Coro- 
nation not  occurred.  This  unconventional  yet 
pleasing  structure  with  its  embellishments  of 
grains,  fruits,  and  flowers,  was  designed  by 
Messrs.  Walker  &  Ramsay,  of  Glasgow,  who 
are  the  architects  for  the  Canadian  Pavilions 
at  the  Glasgow  and  Wolverhampton  Exhibi- 
tions. In  the  carrying  out  of  the  work  of  the 
decoration  they  have  had  the  able  assistance 
of  Mr.  Hay,  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Ottawa,  who  enjoys  the  reputation 
of  being  the  most  artistic  decorator  of  cereal 
products  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  This 
arch  is  erected  as  a  tribute  to  the  King  by  the 
Canadian  Government,  but  more  particularly 
come  under  the  management  of  the  Emigration 
Branch  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
Efforts  are  being  made  to  persuade  the  Ottawa 
Government  to  allow  the  structure  to  remain 
in  its  present  position  for  a  month  or  so. 
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chrysogonum.— In  the  new  edition  of  the 
Kew  Handlist  o/  Herbaceous  Plants  just  issued, 
the  authorities  have  responded  to  an  outcry 
for  having  English  names  added  to  the  botani- 
cal names,  and  many  are  given  ;  most  of  them 
well  established,  but  some  not  desirable  to 
establish.  For  instance,  I  regret  that  Kew 
should  stamp  with  its  authority  such  a  name  as 
' '  Golden  Knee ' '  for  Chrysogonum.  This  absurd 
name,  I  believe,  owes  its  origin  to  Linnaeus,  who 
derived  it  as  if  it  was  Chrysogonatum.  The 
names  Chrysogonus  and  Chrysogonum  are  well 
established  in  classical  Greek  v'nd  can  mean 
nothing  but  "born  of  gold."  As  a  proper 
name,  Chrysogonus  was  given  to  Perseus  "  the 
child  of  a  shower  of  gold,"  and  to  his  fabled 
descendants  the  Persians.  Chrysogonum  was 
also  the  Greek  name  of  a  plant  with  golden 
flowers,  and  may  be  compared  with  such 
English  names  as  Golden  Rod,  Marigold, 
Goldilocks,  &c.  Dioseorides,  book  iv.,  ch.  56, 
fully  describes  the  plant  which  some  have 
identified  with  a  Leontiee,  but  Sibthorp  makes 
it  a  Bongardia.  Anyhow  there  seems  no 
reason  why  the  mistake  of  Linnaeus  should  be 
perpetuated,  though  some  well  established 
names  are  founded  on  similar  errors  of  deriva- 
tion, such  as  Cowberry  for  Vaccinium,  and 
Loose-strife  for  Lysimachia ;  but  I  think 
Golden  Knee  has  no  such  claim  as  these  have 
on  the  score  of  antiquity.  Chrysogonus,  as 
an  epithet  of  Perseus,  is  translated  by  Ovid  in 
Latin  Anrigena  ;  and  I  recollect  a  boy  in  school 
at  Eton,  who  had  not  learnt  his  lesson,  hazard- 
ing for  the  English  of  it  "  having  ears  on  his 
cheeks."  This  raised  a  laugh  at  the  boy's 
expense,  but  the  error  was  hardly  worse  than 
that  of  Linnaeus.  C.  Wolleij  Bod,  Edge  Hall, 
Mai  pas. 

AWARDS  TO  HYBRIDS. — With  regard  to  Mr. 
A.  A.  Peeters'  letter  which  appeared  in  your 
issue  of  July  5,  although  I  am  not  a  member  of 
the  Orchid  Committee,  or  in  any  way  an 
Orchid  expert,  I  venture  to  think  that  his 
assumption  that  the  non-award  of  a  certificate 
was  "either  an  attack  upon  his  personal 
honour  or  upon  his  methods  as  a  trading  firm," 
is  utterly  erroneous.  It  is  quite  true  that, 
according  to  Mendel's  law,  a  plant  may  be  a 
true  hybrid,  although  it  presents  only  the 
"dominant"  parental  features,  so  that  all 
signs  of  the  other  or  "  recessive  "  parent  are 
invisible ;  but,  surely,  no  one  can  expect  a 
Committee  of  judges  to  give  an  award  to  such 
a  plant,  apparently  an  exact  replica  of  a  well 
known  one,  simply  and  solely  on  the  strength 
of  the  raiser's  assurance  of  its  hybrid  nature. 
Furthermore,  as  awards  are  made  to  my  know- 
ledge— and  I  speak  as  a  member  of  the  Floral 
Committee — for  mere  hybridism  per  se,  not 
only  for  any  special  merit  of  form  or  colour 
which  may  result  from  the  cross.  The  sole 
object  of  hybridising  is  to  obtain  new  and  im- 
proved types,  and  this  being  so,  it  matters 
little  whether  the  hybrids  be  primary,  se- 
condary, or  tertiary,  so  far  as  the  Committee's 
opinion  of  their  beauty  is  concerned  ;  while  if, 
as  Mr.  Peeters  appears  to  assume,  the  award 
was  merely  determined  by  the  appearance  or 
non-appearance  of  combined  parental  charac- 
ters, all  of  which  must  be  in  evidence  to 
qualify,  the  puzzle  would  indeed  be  great, 
very  beautiful  things  would  be  excluded  and 
very  ugly  ones  commended.  Even  if,  as  was 
possibly  the  case,  the  Orchid  in  question  was 
disqualified  owing  to  a  doubt  of  its  hybrid 
character  being  correctly  indicated  by  the 
name  attached,  the  character  of  one  of  the 
given  parents  not  being  in  evidence,  the  Com- 
mittee were  fully  within  their  rights  in  with- 
holding an  award.  An  award  once  given,  is 
immediately  published,  not  merely  by  the 
press,  but  by  the  attachment  of  a  ticket  during 
the  show,  and  this  practically  carries  with  it 
the  Committee's  confirmation,  or  at  any  rate, 
acceptation  of  the  accompanying  name,  which 
in  this  case  it  appears  they  did  not  see  their 
way  to  grant.  1  quite  agree  with  the  Editor's 
remark  as  to  the  important  issues  opened  up 
by  this  objection,  in  the  light  of  Mendel's  dis- 
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coveries,  but  I  venture  to  think  that  the  "  first 
principles"  which  should  guide  the  Com- 
mittee should  apply  rather  to  perfection  of 
form,  habit,  and  colour  than  to  mere  "  curio  " 
combinations  arrived  at  by  hybridisation,  and 
one  of  the  very  first  principles  must  always  be 
to  aim  at  correct  names,  so  that  the  records 
kept  of  the  awards  given  may  be  as  free  as 
.possible  from  confusion.  C.  T.  D. 

AN  ORCHID  WITH  DOUBLE  FLOWERS. — It 
would  be  interesting  to  know  if  there  are  many 
■Orchids  with  double  flowers.  The  only  one  I 
have  ever  seen  is  a  plant  of  the  butterfly 
■orchis  (Habenaria  bifolia),  belonging  to  Mr. 
Stabler,  of  Levens.near  Milnthorpe,  and  found 
in  this  neighbourhood  some  three  or  four  years 
ago  by  Mr.  Stabler's  son.  So  far,  I  have  not 
had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  flowers  this 
year,  although  I  saw  them  in  1900  and  1901. 
The  flowers  are  by  no  means  as  beautiful  as 
the  type,  but  resemble  the  double  form  of  the 
old  Columbine,  only  they  are  not  so  large. 
IV.  J.  Ireland,  Kendal.  [Various  double- 
flowered  Orchids  are  alluded  to  in  Vegetable 
Teratology  in  the  back  volumes  of  the  Gar- 
deners' Chronicle,  in  the  Journal  of  the  Linnean 
Society,  in  Veitch's  Orchid  Manual,  and  other 
publications.  El).] 

sequoia  gigantea  pendula. — Thereexists 
in  the  pinetum  at  Bicton  a  specimen  of  this 
■Conifer  33  feet  in  height,  the  bole  girthing 
26  inches  at  2  feet  from  the  ground.  A  tree 
of  this  variety  may  not  be  out  of  place  in  a, 
•collection  of  Conifers,  but  as  an  isolated  speci- 
men, it  is,  in  my  opinioD,  not  a  beautiful 
object.  The  plant  was  put  into  commerce  in 
1871,  so  that  it  is  highly  probable  taller 
specimens  are  to  be  found  in  this  country  than 
the  one  alluded  to  above.  J.  Mayne,  Bicton. 

CARNATIONS. — After  several  years  perse- 
verance in  my  nursery,  I  have  succeeded  in 
■obtaining  some  new  varieties  by  crossing  some 
of  the  best  kinds.  They  have  been  greatly 
admired,  and  by  an  exhibit  of  twenty-five 
flowers  I  gained  the  Gold  Medal  at  the 
HambnrghExhibitionin  1901.  The  cultivation 
is  very  simple,  and  requires  hardly  any 
description.  The  plants  grow  quickly,  are  of 
a-obust  habit,  and  produce,  when  properly 
treated,  flowers  equal  to  those  of  the  Mal- 
maison  Carnation ;  and  often  their  diameter 
•measures  10  cm.  As  the  existence  of  a  large 
flowering  Carnation  is  not  known,  I  have  great 
•confidence  that  this  beautiful  novelty  will 
please  the  lovers  of  flowers,  and  will  be  wel- 
comed by  both  amateur  and  professional  gar- 
deners. The  following  six  magnificent  varie- 
ties are  now  established  : 

1.  Garten- Inspector  T/i.  Reimers.  —  Colour 
somewhat  darker  than  that  of  President  Car- 
oot,  more  brilliant  and  slightly  fringed. 

2.  Friinlcin  Anna  Seyderhelm. — Flowers  dark 
.yellow  with  brilliant  red  stripes. 

3.  Fran  Elisabeth  Kirsten.  —  Delicate  pink 
with  dark  red  stripes  and  spots. 

4.  T.  H.  Konigslieb. — Brilliant  fiery-red,  with 
■dark  red  stripes  with  the  peculiarity  that  each 
stripe  varies  in  width,  so  that  often  half  of 
the  flower  is  dark  red  in  colour. 

5.  Emil  Neubert. — Pale  pink  in  colour,  with 
brilliant  red  stripes,  and  spots  of  irregular 
size. 

0.  JohnNicolaysen.—A  very  peculiar  variety, 
(pale  yellow  ground  barred  chiefly  witb  slate; 
and  also  with  brick  -  red  tints.  Leonhard 
Girnet,  WandsbeTc,  Octaviastr.,  27. 

JUDGING  GRAPES  BY  DETAILED  POINTS. — The 
communications  which  have  recently  appeared 
an  the  Gardeners'  C/ironicle  on  judging  Grapes 
by  detailed  points  are  both  opportune  and  in- 
teresting to  Grape  exhibitors,  seeing  that 
several  most  important  contests  are  to  be 
determined  by  point-judging  in  a  month  or  six 
weeks  at  Shrewsbury.  The  maximum  number 
of  points  allowed  by  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society's  code  of  judging  are  ten  points  for 
Muscat  of  Alexandria,  and  nine  points  for  all 
other  varieties.  This  being  so,  let  us  take  a 
bunch  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  size  and  shape 
of  bunch,  size  and  evenness,  and  colour  of 
berries,  the  latter  being  covered  with  unrubbed 


bloom,  are  the  points  which,  together  go  to 
make  a  perfect  bunch  of  Grapes,  whether  black 
or  white.  Therefore,  in  these  circumstances, 
the  position  of  bunches  possessing  all  the  points 
indicated  above,  but  varying  more  or  less  in 
point  of  size,  would  be  determined  by  weight. 
In  my  opinion,  size  and  shape  of  bunch  should 
count  first,  say  5  points ;  size  and  evenness  of 
berries  next,  say  3  points  ;  colour  and  bloom 
of  berries  (including  ripeness),  2  points, 
making  a  total  of  10  points.  The  application 
of  these  points  of  excellence  to  other  in- 
dividual   varieties    of    Grapes    is    simplicity 


MALFORMED  FLOWER  OF  CYPRI- 
PEDIUM  EOTHSCHILDIANUM. 
To  the  student  the  occasional  deviations 
from  the  customary  condition  frequently 
afford  as  much  interest  as  the  more  ordinary 
conformation  does.  This  is  especially  so  in 
Orchids  whose  structure  always  excites 
attention.  The  key  to  their  extraordinary 
conformation  is  often  afforded  by  the  de- 
viations that  occur  under  cultivation.  In 
the  flower  of  Cypripedium  Rothsehildianum 


FlG.    10. — MALFORMED   FLOWER  OF   CYERIPEDIUM   ROTHSCHILDIANUM, 


itself,  that  is,  in  judging  Grapes  of  the  same 
variety.  Of  course,  the  "known  quality" 
of  the  respective  varieties  staged  in  collec- 
tions would  receive  due  weight  with  the  judges 
in  making  the  awards.  Having  attended 
nearly  twenty  annual  shows  at  Shrewsbury,  I 
am  able  to  speak  with  some  authority  as  to  the 
uniformly  high  standard  of  excellence  of  the 
Grapes  and  other  fruit  staged  in  the  big 
collections,  and,  indeed,  in  the  numerous  fruit 
classes  generally.  The  contests  being  so  keen 
(as  might  be  expected  where  liberal  prizes  are 
offered)  as  to  necessitate  the  points  being 
divided  and  sub-divided,  in  order  to  arrive  at 
a  proper  decision,  the  exhibits  being  so  close 
to  each  other  in  point  of  merit.  H.  W.  W. 


sent  us  by  Mr.  Powell,  of  the  Gardens,  Hill 
Grove,  Pontypool  (see  fig.  10),  the  following 
peculiarities  may  be  observed.  In  place  of  two 
sepals,  there  are  three,  owing  to  the  pre- 
sence of  two  sepals,  in  place  of  the  ordi- 
nary dorsal  sepal.  The  lower  portion  of  these 
sepals  is  marked  like  the  lateral  petals.  In 
the  centre  of  the  flower  is  a  single  petal  liko 
the  usual  latoral  petals  in  form  and  coloration, 
but  placed  in  an  erect  position  opposite  the 
lip.  The  lateral  petals  are  wanting.  The 
column  consists  of  one  central  stamen  des- 
titute of  an  anther  and  of  two  lateral  stamens 
(not  clearly  shown  in  the  drawing) ;   in  front 
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is  the  stigma.  The  formula  [for  thislflo-werfiis 
therefore,  S3  PL  Al  a2Ja3.  The[ari'rmgeirent 
may  be  thus  represented  : — 

P 

S        Al        S 

a2         aS 

L 

S 

the  second  petal   being  the  lip  L.    Al  is  the 

central  stamen  of  the  outer  row  without  an 

anther,  and  a'2  «3  perfect  stamens  of  the  inner 

row  as  in  the  ordinary  Gypripediums.     In  the 

paper  on  the  floral  conformation  of  the  genus 

Cypripedlum,  Journal  of  the  Linncan  Society, 

vol.  xxii,  1880,  p.  402,  wherein  we  described 

most  of  the  variations  from  the  normal  structure 

then  known  to  us,  there  is  not  one  precisely 

like  that  which  we  now  figure.  M.  T.  M. 


SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL. 

July  8.— There  was  a  veryibrilliant  show~on  Tuesday 
last  in  the  Drill  Hall,  Buckingham  Gate,  Westminster, 
at  the  usual  fortnightly  meeting  of  the  Committees  of 
this  Society. 

The  most  prominent  feature  was  the  exceedingly 
gay  groups  of  hardy  flowers,  including  Sweet  Peas, 
a  collection  of  which  from  Mr.  Percy  Waterer  was 
awarded  the  Society's  Gold  Medal.  Carnations  were 
also  exhibited  well,  especially  varieties  of  the  Souvenir 
dela  Malmaison  type;  a  group  of  these  from  Lady  Nina 
Balfour  were  of  extra  merit. 

The  Floral  Committee  recommended  seven  Awards 
of  Merit,  most  of  them  being  to  plants  that  arc  culti- 
vated out-of-doors. 

The  Orchid  Committee  had  fewer  exhibits  before  it 
than  there  have  been  for  some  time  past.  The  only 
award  recommended  to  a  novelty  was  a  Botanical  Cer- 
tificate to  Cirrhcea  viridi  purpurea,  shown  by  Sir 
Trevor  Lawrence. 

The  most  remarkable  exhibit  before  the  Fruit  and 
Vegetable  Committee  consisted  of  some  finely-deve- 
loped fruits  of  Queen  Pine-apple,  from  Lord  Llancjat- 
tock.  The  Heudre,  Monmouth,  to  which  a  Hogg  Medal 
was  deservedly  awarded.  Messrs.  Bunyard  &  Co.  had 
Cherries,  Messrs.  Laxton  had  Strawberries,  and  there 
were  some  smaller  miscellaneous  exhibits. 

In  the  afternoon  there  were  elected  to  the  Society 
more  than  seventy  new  Fellows  ;  and  afterwards  a 
Lecture  by  Lord  Annesley,  upon  Trees  and  Shrubs, 
was  read  by  the  Secretary.  Mr.  Auderne,  from  Cape 
Town,  was  present,  and  exhibited  some  most  interesting 
photographs  from  his  garden  near  Cape  Town,  some  of 
which  have  been  reproduced  in  our  columns. 

Floral  Committee. 

Present :  W.  Marshall,  Esq.  (Chairman) ;  and  Messrs. 
J.  H.  Fitt.  C.  T.  Druery,  H.  B.  May,  J.  Walker,  C.  E. 
Pearson,  J.  Jennings,  J.  W.  Barr,  G.  Reuthe,  W.  Howe, 
C.  R.  Fielder,  C.  Dixon,  H.  J.  Cutbush,  J.  A.  Nix,  C.  E. 
Shea,  W.  P.  Thomson,  E.  H.  Jenkins,  and  C.  Blick. 

A  beautiful  exhibit  of  Sweet  Peas,  in  about  130glasses, 
was  shown  by  Percy  Waterer,  Esq.,  Fawkbam,  Kent. 
All  the  newest  and  best  varieties  were  included  in  this 
collection,  and  the  flowers  were  exceedingly  well  grown 
The  bench  was  draped  with  white,  and  the  flowers 
placed  over  a  pale  green  cloth.  The  highest  award  of 
the  Society,  a  Gold  Medal,  was  awarded  the  exhibitor. 

Hugh  Aldeesey,  Esq.,  Aldersey  Hall,  Chester,  also 
exhibited  twenty-six  bunches  of  Sweet  Peas. 

Lady  Nina  Balfour,  Newton  Don,  Kelso,  N.B  , 
exhibited  plants  and  flowers  of  Souvenir  de  la  Mal- 
maison Carnations.  The  two-year-old  plants  bore  ten 
flowers  each,  of  first-rate  size  and  quality.  The  plants 
themselves  were  most  healthy  looking  and  vigorous, 
being  quite  free  from  disease,  and  possessing  well 
developed  foliage  from  the  base  upwards  (Silver  Flora 
Medal). 

A  group  of  unusually  well  grown  plants  of  Carnation 
Cecilia,  was  shown  by  Lord  Rothschild,  Tring  Park, 
(gr.,  Mr.  E.  Hill).  The  plants  were  in  7-inch  pots,  and 
the  flower  spikes,  one  to  each  plant,  were  from  4  feet 
to  5  feet  high.  The  large  yellow  flowers  were  some  of 
the  finest  we  have  seen  of  this  popular  variety,  but  it 
appeared  an  expensive  system  of  cultivation  (Silver 
Flora  Medal). 

Messrs.  W.  Clibran  &  Son,  Altrincham,  exhibited  a 
basket  of  plants  of  their  new  bedding  Lobelia.    It  has 


exceedingly  deep^purple  coloured  flowers  and  a  compact 
free-flowering  habit. 

H.  J.  Elwes,  Esq.,  Colesbourue,  exhibited  flowers  of 
a  species  of  Crinum,  from  Santos,  Brazil.  The  flowers 
were  white,  with  a  crimson  stripe  along  the  centre  of 
each  petal. 

Messrs.  R.  Veitch  &.  SoN,[Exeter,  exhibited  a  pretty 
Dianthus  "Emilie  Pare,"  with  single  pink  flowers; 
also  a  spray  of  flowers  of  Lonicera  HildebrandtL 

Messrs.  E.  Parsons  &  Co.,  6,  Oxford  Street,  Swansea, 
exhibited  Gloxinia  hybrida  calysifera  "  Lady  Llew- 
ellyn." The  flowers  were  white,  and  possessed  a  kind 
of  double  corolla,  similar  to  that  in  double  Campanulas. 
Mr.  Philip  Fry,  Addington,  West  Mailing,  Kent, 
sent  a  pretty  Fuchsia  "Coral,"  flowers  coral-scarlet 
colour;  also  blooms  of  hybrid  Diplacus,  some  yellow, 
and  others  red  in  colour. 

Messrs.  Kelway  &  Sons,  Langport  Nurseries, 
Somersetshire,  exhibited  aj.beautiful  lot  of  Delphi- 
niums. The  flowers  of  the  following  varieties  were 
most  attractive,  John  Thorpe,  Miss  Gower,  Clara 
Stubbs,  Queen  Alexandra,  pale  blue,  single;  Edna 
May,  Sara,  Dorothy  Kelway,  blue  and  pink,  single,  a 
most  charming  flower;  these  are  only  a  very  small 
proportion  of  the  number  exhibited.  Gaillardias  from 
the  same  firm  were  very  fine  (Silver-gilt  Banksian 
Medal). 

Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  The  Old  Nurseries,  Cheshunt, 
exhibited  sprays  of  a  large  number  of  ornamental  trees 
and  shrubs,  including  in  the  centre  of  thtse  a  fine 
plant  of  Dimorphanthus  mandschuricus  albavaricgata 
(Silver-gilt  Banksian  Medal). 

Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Dyson's  Road  Nursery,  Upper  Ed- 
monton, exhibited  some  new  decorative  zjnal  Pelar- 
goniums. The  newest  and  best  are  Lord  Ilchester, 
single,  deep  rosy-pink;  Lady  Ilchester,  semi-double, 
pale  shade  of  pink;  Lord  Kitchener,  semi-double, 
vivid  scarlet;  Perfection,  single,  salmon-red  colour, 
Ac.  (Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

Messrs.  Wm.  Cutbush  &  Son,  Highgatc  Nurseries, 
Loudon,  N.,  showed  new  varieties  of  Souvenir  de  la 
Malmaison  Carnations,  especially  fine  being  Mrs.  Tre- 
lawny,  Princess  of  Wales,  &e.  Among  other  varieties, 
Cecilia  was  well  shown,  also  the  well  known  Uriah 
Pike,  &c.  (Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

Messrs.  Wm.  Bull  &  Sons,  533,  King's  Road,  Chelsea, 
exhibited  some  choice  stove  decorative  plants  in  ex- 
cellent condition,  including  Dracaena  Goldieana,  D. 
Doucetti,  D.  Victoria,  with  broad  leaves  of  golden- 
ye  low  colour  and  green;  also  o'.her  new  Dracaenas, 
and  a  pretty  plant  of  Ficus  stipulata(repens)variegata. 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Royal  Exotic  Nurseries, 
Chelsea,  exhibited  some  very  pretty  varieties  of  Rosa 
polyantha  Queen  Alexandra  (has  been  described  fre- 
quently); and  Rito.  rich  pink,  and  Eina,  very  pale 
pink,  make  good  companions  for  it.  The  varieties  are 
from  crossing  Crimson  Rambler  with  R.  multiilora 
simplex  and  vice  vend. 

Messrs.  Veitch  also  showed  some  choice  flowering 
s'irubs,  which  are  described  on  p.  21. 

Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  &  Son,  Victoria  and  Paradise 
Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway,  Loudon,  had  a  very  pretty 
group  of  flowers  of  EDglish  Irises  in  many  varieties. 

Messrs.  R.  Wallace  &  Co.,  Kilufield  Gardens,  Col- 
chester, had  a  group  of  hardy  plants  and  flowers, 
including  beautiful  flowers  of  varieties  of  Calochortus, 
also  Brodircas,  Lilium  Thunbergianum,  <&c. 

Mr.  Arthur  W.  Wade,  Riverside  Nursery,  Colchester, 
amongst  hardy  flowers,  included  pretty  varieties  of 
Delphiniums,  and  of  Lilium  umbellatum,  also  L. 
pardalinum.  Campanula  persicifolia  Moerheimi,  Gail- 
lardias, Sweet  Peas,  Calochorti,  English  Irises,  &c. 

From  J.  Ferguson,  Esq.,  Weybridge  (gr  ,  Mr.  F.  W. 
Smith),  was  shown  a  group  of  flowers  of  Delphiniums, 
representing  many  varieties  of  different  colours. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &.  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park  Nurseries, 
Enfield,  had  a  group  of  plants  in  which  were  noticed 
Crimson  Rambler  Rose,  a  specimen  plant  of  Plueno- 
coma  prolifera  Barnesii,  Trachelium  coeruleum,  Co- 
direums,  Ferns,  &c,  and  some  capital  flowers  of  the 
newer  varieties  of  Nymphcea  (Bronze  Bankian  Medal). 

In  a  group  of  hardy  flowers  from  Mr.  Thos.  S.  Ware, 
Ltd.,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Feltham,  were  excellent 
bunches  of  the  new  Campanula  persicifolia  Moerheimi ; 
many  varieties  of  Delphinium,  herbaceous  Phloxes,  a 
few  species  of  Sarracenias  in  pots,  bunches  of  Lychnis 
Haageana  hybrida,  vivid  scarlet  colour;  Aquilegias, 
»S.c  (Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

Mr.  J.  Surman,  Victoria  Nursery,  Beckcnham,  showed 
cxtcusivcly  single-flowered  Petunias  in  pots.wellgrown 
and  flowered  iu  a  manner  that  is  rarely  observed  now- 
a-days.  The  plants  showed  considerable  variety  of 
colouring.lbut  light  tints  and  white  predominated. 


Mr.  A.  Perry,  Hardy  Plant  Farm,  Winchmore  Hill, 
London,  N.,  exhibited  a  number  of  interesting  species 
and  varieties  of  hardy  border  plants,  chiefly  as  cut 
flowers.  Amongst  them  were  finely-grown  Mariposa- 
Lilies  (Calochorti),  viz  ,  C.  Eldorado,  C.  E.  rosteformis, 
C.  E.  sanguineus,  and  C.  venustus  oculatus ;  Ostrowskia. 
magnifica,  flowers  finely  developed;  Heucherasanguinca. 
and  other  varieties  ;  Iris,  Brodisea  stellaris,  Oenothera 
ocymoides,  yellow  blooms,  with  a  black-brown  central 
blotch;  Gillenia  trifoliata,  Campanulas,  Lilies,  in- 
cluding the  red-orange  peruviana  ;  Teucrium  pyrenai- 
cum,  Gaillardias  iu  variety,  Campanulas,  including  the 
dwarf  C.  G.  F.  Wilson,  a  charmiDg  plant;  Allium- 
azureum.Hemerocallis,  &c.  Campanula  grandis  pallida, 
with  heliotrope  coloured  flowers ;  also  a  fine  mass  o5 
Asperulalongifolia.    (Silver-gilt  Banksian  Medal). 

Messrs.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Home  of  Flowers,  Swanley, 
Kent,  showed  a  large  number  of  single  -  flowered 
tuberous  rootcdBegonias  as  grown  in  pots,  and  amongst 
them  some  abnormally  large  flowers,  as  for  example, 
Col.  Stanley  Arnold,  Mrs.  Brook  Taylor,  Lady  Con- 
stance Hatch,  Capt.  Bedingfield,  Seymour  Lucas,  Lady 
Wyndham.  and  Lady  Mary  Currie.  A  so-called  Butter- 
fly strain  has  arisen,  the  flowers  having  white  spots  on 
a  scarlet  ground  colour,  but  the  flowers  want  improve 
ing  in  various  directions  to  make  the  strain  entirely 
pleasing.  Some  good  examples  of  crested  varieties 
were  also  shown,  and  every  plant  was  abundantly 
flowered  ^Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,. 
W.C.,  and  Ditton,  Surrey,  showed  extensively  hardy- 
herbaceous  perennials  as  cut  flowers,  and  a  number  of 
single-flowered  Petunias  as  grown  in  pots.  Among 
the  former  we  noted  a  number  of  Lychnis  Haageana, 
Potentilla  Vesuvius,  a  yellow  edged  scarlet,  semi- 
double  flowers;  Sidalcea  malvreflora,  having  spikes  of 
pink  flowers;  Erigeron  glandulosus,  Iris  aurea,  very 
showy  yellow ;  and  I.  Monnieri,  the  yellow  of  a  paler 
tint  than  the  foregoing;  numerous  varieties  and 
species  of  Delphiniums,  Gladiolus,  border  Pink3  in. 
variety,  Gaillardias,  Centaureas,  the  showy  Ixia  Hum- 
bert, flowers  of  a  deep  rosy-crimson  colour  ;  and  other1" 
Ixias;  Sweet  Peas,  &c.  (Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

Mr.  M.  Prichard,  The  Nurseries,  Purewell,  Christ- 
church,  Hants,  showed  a  very  crowded  table  of  hardy- 
herbaceous  perennials  in  great  variety.  Shrubby  Phlox 
Eclaireur,  purplish-crimson,  was  a  showy  thing;  Achillea 
millefolia  rubra,  Potentilla  W.  Rollisson,  yellow  anA 
scarlet  flowers  ;  Erigeron  speci03us  major,  many  species 
of  Campanula,  Delphiniums,  including  the  showy  blue- 
flowered  D.  chinense;  Eryngium  giganteum.  Chrysan- 
themum maximum  var,  M.  Prichard;  Pink  Hogarth.. 
Alstrtcmeria  aurantiaca,  Gladiolus  Colvilli,  Clematis 
recta  in  beautiful  clusters  of  flowers,  and  Iris  Ksemp- 
feri  (Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  &  Sons,  Colchester,  showed  a  group- 
of  Seedling  Roses,  including  R.  siniea  Anemone,  H.  B.. 
Maharajah,  raised  by  the  exhibitors;  R.  polyanth:-. 
Eugenie  Laraesch,  H.T.  Nancy  Christy,  a  flower  of  a 
soft  pink  tint;  H.  P.,  Ben  Cant,  well  adapted  for 
bedding,  of  a  bright  rich  crimson  tint,  a  large  flattisls 
flower  ;  T.,  Mrs.  B.  R.  Cant,  a  flower  of  a  seft  purplish- 
pink  ;  H.T.,  Killarney,  light  pink;  T.,  Souvenir  Wm, 
Robinson,  bull  and  pink  tints,  a  small,  compact  flower ; 
H.  T.,  Liberty,  a  rich  crimson,  of  a  pretty  form,  with,  a- 
small,  good  bud. 

Mr.  Jno.  Russell,  Richmond  Nurscric3,  Richmond, 
Surrey,  exhibited   in  a  large    semi-circular   group  z* 
number  of  well-grown  stove  and  greenhouse  foliage 
plants,  such  as  we  are  accustomed  to  see  from  this- 
nursery.    Codheums,  Dracaenas,  and  Caladiums,  formod 
the  chief  part  of  the  exhibition  (Silver  Flora  Medal). 
Awards  of  Merit. 
Alstrrcmcria,  Mrs,  Salter.— A  very  pretty  variety  with 
bright  scarlet  flowers,  the  upper  segment  striped  red 
on  yellow  ground.    From  J.  H.  Salter,  Esq.,  Witham. 
Bonier  Carnation,  Lady  Carrington.— A  flower  of  very 
fine  form,  large  size,  and  delicate  pink  colour.    From 
Martin  R.  Smith,  The  Warren,  Hayes,  Kent  (gr.,  Mr- 
C.  Blick). 

Cordylinc  (Dracaena),  Her  Majetti/.—  Leaves  2  inches 
broad,  bronzy -green,  with  red  margins.  From  Mr. 
H.  B.  May,  Edmonton. 

Delphinium,  Kitty  War&all.  —  An  excellent  double- 
flowered  variety,  colour  blue  and  mauve.  From  Messrs. 
Kelway  &  Sons. 

Lobelia  lenuior  (cor onopifolia).—  Under  the  latter  name 
some  plants  of  a  Lobelia  were  shown  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Ben- 
nett-PoB,  Holmewood,  Cheshunt.  The  plants  were- 
18  inches  to  2  feet  high,  and  the  flowers  blue,  with 
white  centre.  It  was  found  to  be  identical  with  L. 
tenuior,  a  new  plant,  illustrated  in-  the  Gardiner;* 
Chronicle,  January  19, 1901,  p.  46. 
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Polypoiium  iriodes  ramocristatmn.—A  told  PolypocTe, 
with  fronds  about  20  inches  high,  and  finely  developed 
crests.    From  Messrs.  W.  Bull  &  Sons. 

Rose  Fmu  K>irl  Dntschki.—A  Hybrid  Perpetual  intro- 
duced from  Germany.  Flowers  of  very  large  size, 
white,  petals  exceedingly  wide.  An  excellent  and 
robust  grower.    From  Messrs.  B,  R.  Cant  &.  Sons. 

Orchid  Committeo. 

Present :  Henry  Little,  Esq  ,iu  the  chair;  and  Messrs. 
Jas.  (VBrien  (lion,  see),  De  B.  Crawshay,  J.  Colman, 
H.  T.  Pitt,  J.  Gurney  Fowler,  J.  W.  Potter,  W.  A.  Bilney, 
J.  DjUglas,  W.  H.  White,  W.  H.  Young,  E.  Hill,  G.  F. 
Moore,  and  F.  W.  Ashton. 

As  U5ua4  at  this  season  there  was  a  decided  falling  off 
in  the  number  0/  the  exhibits,  and  although  there  were 
some  tolerably  distinct  plants  shown,  the  Committee 
found  none  entitled  to  an  award  except  a  very  fine 
specimen  of  the  singular  Cirrhceaviridl-purpurea,  with 
about  a  score  of  its  pendent  spikes  of  insect-like  flowers, 
shown  by  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart,  {gr.,  Mr.  W.  H. 
White),  and  to  which  a  Botanical  Certificate  was  given. 

Captain  G.  L.  Holford,  CLE  ,  Westonbirt  (gr.,  Mr. 
Alexander),  showed  Lielio-Cattleya  >  Eirl  Grey,  a  fine 
hybrid  of  unrecorded  parentage,  and  not  yet  grown  up 
to  its  b;st.  The  flowers  had  sepals  and  petals  of  a  rosy- 
lilac  colour,  and  a  superbly  coloured  lip,  almost 
entirely  of  a  rich  maroon-claret  colour,  with  a  reddish 
tint  in  the  centre. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Rothschild,  Tring  Park  (gr., 
Mr.  E.  Hill),  showed  Odontoglossum  X  Wikkeanum 
Tring  Park  variety,  a  very  large  flower  with  whitish 
fringed  flowers,  evenly  spotiej.  with  cinnamon-brown; 
and  Cattleya  Gaskelliana  alba. 

Sir  F.  Wkjan,  Bart.  (gr..  Mr.  W.  H  Young),  showed  a 
pretty  light  form  of  Cattleya  x  Germania  (granulosa 
SehofieMiana  x  Hardyana). 

W.  A.  Bilney,  Esq.,  Fir  Grange,  Weybridge,  showed  a 
flower  of  a  very  dark  purplish-crimson  tinted  form  of 
Cattleya  x  Hardyana,  the  singular  feature  in  which 
was  tha'  it  retained  the  light  patches  on  the  disc  of  the 
lip  eo  familiar  to  us  in  C.  Warscewiczii,  one  of  the 
parents,  but  showed  little  of  the  yel  ow  veining  of  C. 
aurca,  the  other. 

Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch&  Sons,  CheUea.  showed  Cattleya 
Warscewiczii  Countess  of  Derby,  witli  pure  white  sepals 
andpc'als,  and  the  purple  lip  of  typical  C.  Warsecw- 
iczli;  also  La?lio-Cattleya  x  C.  G.  Koebling  albida  (L. 
purpurata  alba  x  C.  Gaske'Hana),  a  beautiful  hybrid 
with  white  sepals  and  petals,  and  dark  rose-purple 
front  to  the  lip. 

Messrs.  William  Bull  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  showed  Cat- 
lleyaMende'i  Souvenir  de  Wil  iiui  Bull,  a  pretty  fljwer 
of  a  blush-wLite  CO  our,  Hie  crimped  labcllum  being 
almost  pure  while. 

Messrs.  Hujh  Low  &  Co,  Bush  Hill  Pixk,  were 
awarded  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal  for  a  good  group  of 
excellent  forms  of  Cattleya  Mossize,  including  the  pure 
white  C.  M.  Wageneri,  C.  M.  Rcinetkiana,  white,  with 
coloured  lip;  and  the  new  C.  M.  alba  "  The  Queen,"  a 
pure  while  flower,  of  line  substance,  with  chrome- 
yellow  disc  to  the  lip,  in  front  of  which  are  a  few 
delicate  lavender  markings.  Messrs.  Low  also  showed 
the  blush-coloured  Cattleya  Mendeli  Princess  of  Wales, 
Lrelio-Cattleya  x  SchiKeriana,  L.-C.  x  Aphrodite,  and 
o!her  hybrids. 

Messrs.  Sander  &.  Sons  showed  ZrgonisiaxRo'.feana 
superba,  with  win  ish  flowers,  finely  spotted  withviole*", 
and  far  superior  to  that  shown  by  them  at  the  Holland 
House  Show;  two  elegant  plants  of  Platyclinis  tili- 
formis,  a  dark  form  of  Lrc'io- Cattleya  x  Martinet i  (C. 
Mossne  x  L  tenebrosa),  showing,  as  usual,  the  peculiar 
features  of  L.  teuebrosa  invariably  seen  in  hybrids  of 
it;  a  spike  of  Cypripedium  Paiishi  with  nine  flowers  — 
an  unusually  fine  example  ;  the  new  and  distinct  Ltxlio- 
Cattleya  x  conspicua  (L.  Digbyana  x  C.  Leopold), 
wiih  greenish  sepals  and  petals  tinged  with  rose,  and 
furnished  with  a  few  purple  spo's,  and  with  the  broad 
front  cf  the  lip  and  column  of  a  rich  purple  tint. 

Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  &  Sons,  Holloway,  showed 
hybrid  Cyp:ipediums,  Aigireeuni  Scottianum,  Lielio- 
Cattleya  x  Canhaniiana  Ed.  Andre,  &C. 

Sir  W.  Marriott,  Blandford  (gr  ,  Mr.  Denny),  sent 
Disax  Dijres  (Vei'chi  x  grandifloraV  R.  I.  Measures, 
Esq  ,  Cam':erwell  (gr.,  Mr.  Smith)  showed  the  singular 
Pleurothallis  saurocephala. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

Prcstht :  H.  Balderson,  Esq.,  chairman ;  and  Messrs. 
Jas.  H.  Veitch,  H.  Eslings,  S.  Mortimer,  Alex  Dean, 
Gao.  Keif,  Thos.  Coomter,  F.  Q.  Lane,  Jas.  Smith,  Geo. 
Wythes.  A.  H.  Pearson,  and  W.  Wilks. 

Fifteen  excellent  fruits  of  Queen  Pine  apple  were 
shown  by  Lord  LLANTiArrocK,  The  Hendre,  Monmouth 


(gr.,  Mr.  T.  Coomber),  which  were  deservedly  awarded 
the  "Hogg"  Medal,  the  highest  award  the  Fruit  Com- 
mittee can  recommend. 

Messrs.  George  Bunvard  &  Co.,  Royal  Nurseries, 
Maidstone,  exhibited  about  a  dozen  pot  trees  of 
Cherries,  and  picked  fruits  of  thirty  varie'.ies.  Among 
the  pot  trees  was  one  of  the  new  variety  Windsor,  a 
large  fleshy  black  fruit;  other  good  ones  were  Bigar- 
reau  NapoleoD,  Noir  de  Schmidt  (very  flue),  Elton 
Heart,  &3.  (Silver  Kuighlian  Medal). 

Messrs.  Laxton  Bros.,  Bedford,  exhibited  a  fine  lot 
of  Strawberries,  illustrating  their  valuable  varieties 
Trafalgar,  and  The  Laxton.  The  latter  variety  which 
obtained  a  First-class  Certificate  on  June  is,  1901,  is  a 
decided  improvement  upon  Royal  Sovereigu,  as  we 
remarked  in  last  week's  issue.  The  fruits  shown  on 
Tuesday  were  the  latest  of  this  variety  ;  some  of  the 
earlier  fruits  were  stated  to  have  weighed  2oz.  each. 

Amsden  June  Peach  was  shown  by  Mr.  Jno.  Crook, 
Forde  Abbey  Gardens,  Chard,  whose  earliest  fruits  in 
a  cold  Orchard  house  were  gathered  on  June  26. 

A  seedling  Melon  "Western  Hero,"  was  shown  by 
Mr.  W.  Struu>ell,  Rood  Ashton  Gardens, Trowbridge, 
Wilts.    It  had  scarlet  fi;sh  and  good  fUvour. 

Some  very  fine  Mushrooms  were  shown  by  Miss 
Adamson1,  South  Villa,  Regent's  Park  (gr  ,  Mr.  Geo. 
Keif).  Some  of  the  crust  of  the  bed  was  shown  with 
them,  and  it  was  possible  to  see  how  plentiful  the  crop 
had  been  (Cultural  Commendation). 

Several  fruits  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  Apple,  a  very 
hard,  red-coloured  fruit  were  shown  by  Mr.  J.  Wat- 
kins,  Pomona  Farm,  near  Hereford  (Vote  of  Thai.  ks). 

From  the  Horticultural  College,  Swanley,  Kent, 
the  gardener,  Mr.  Patterson,  exhibited  fine  plants  of 
Carter's  Endive-Lettuce,  a  pretty  vai  iety  \\  ith  cut  leaves. 

Lecture  on  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs. 

In  the  afternoon  a  paper  by  the  Earl  of  Annesley,  upon 
the  above  subject,  was  read  by  Rev.  W.  Wilks,  M.A. 
The  principal  plants  described  by  his  Lordship  were  of 
the  class  generally  considered  half-hardy  or  tender  in 
most  parts  of  these  islands.  That  all  of  them  have  been 
found  to  succeed  in  the  open  at  Lord  Anne  slej's  garden 
in  co.  Down  is  proof  of  the  exceeding  care  bestowed  on 
them,  and  of  the  exceptional  conditions  of  soil  and 
climate  11. at  are  enjoyed  by  the  locality.  The  average 
rainfall  there  is  3J  inches  each  year,  and  the  average 
winter  frost  is  not  more  thin  lu'Fahr  ,  whilst  injurious 
spring  frosts  arc  rarely  experienced.  The  subsoil  is 
gravel,  the  garden  has  a  considerable  slope,  and  the 
natural  drainage  is  perfect.  The  garden  is  well 
sheltered  by  forest  trees,  and  being  but  three 
miles  from  the  Channel,  it  is  withiu  the  influence  of  Hie 
Gu'f  S'ream.  Mauy  of  the  most  interesting  plants 
from  Lord  Anneslcj's  gardsn  have  from  time  to  time 
been  figured  in  our  colun.ns  from  photographs  con- 
tribu'ed  by  his  Lordship. 

The  paper  will  be  prmted  in  the  Society's  Journal, 
and  we  need  not  therefore  refer  to  it  in  detail  here. 
Mr.  H.  J.  Klwes  did  well  lo  camion  the  hearers  in 
respect  to  the  difference  between  Lord  Annesley 'd 
garden  and  the  majority  of  gardens  in  England;  but 
as  it  is  never  safe  lo  say  that  a  certain  plant  will  not 
succeed  in  a  locality  until  it  has  bee  1  given  a  trial 
thereunder  the  best  conditions,  tho=e  who  love  plants 
should  not  hesitate  to  plant  a  few,  at  least,  especially 
as  the  less  hardy  trees  and  shrubs  enumerated  by  Lurd 
Annesley  possess  such  uncommon  beauty. 


MANCHESTER    AND    NORTH    OF 
ENGLAND    ORCHID. 

June  -i —There  was  a  magnif-cent  display  of  plants 
on  this  occasion,  and  several  noteworthy  plants  came 
before  the  committee. 

A.  Warburton,  Esq.,  Ilaslingdcn,  afforded  the  Sue  iety 
and  visitors  a  sight  of  his  beautiful  plant  of  Odoutc- 
glossum  crispum  var.  Luciani,  This  lovely  variety, 
when  shown  two  years  ago.  was  thought  to  be  worthy 
of  a  Gold  Medal,  an  award  which  was  made  to  it,  hut  at 
t lie  last  meeting  the  plant  was  shown  in  such  excellent 
form  that  the  committee  rcgre'.Ud  they  could  give  it 
no  higher  award.  No  de  criplion  of  the  flower  is 
necessary  here,  it  having  been  given  on  several  occa- 
sions; but  it  is  only  fair  10  the  p'ant  and  the  owner  to 
say  that  it  stands  in  the  front  rank  of  "  spotted  "  ci  is- 
pums.  The  flowers,  ten  in  number,  were  each  4  iuche3 
in  diameter,  the  c  aret-coloured  markiDgs  being  con- 
fluent so  as  to  form  almost  one  blotch  on  each  segment  : 
the  back  part  of  the  flower  has  a  rich  suffusion  of  dark 
purple,  and  would  protably  ba  considered  by  some 
persons  to  he  more  striking  than  the  front. 

From  the  same  collection  came  the  lovely  plant 
staged  at  the  Temple  Show,  viz.,  Odontoglosfcum  cris- 
pum var.  ardent  issimum :  this  received  a  First-class 
Certifica'.e.      Many   judges    difl'cr   as    to    this    plant's 


identity;  some  maintain  that  it  is  a  form  of  O.  ci  spurn, 
while  others  say  it  is  a  hybrid  1  etwe:n  n  spotted 
crispum  and  O.  Pescatorei ;  and  at  tl  e  Temrle  Slow  I 
heard  O.  luteo-purpureum  suggested  as  bein^i  one  01 
the  parents.  To  all  intents  and  purposes  it.  is  a  pure 
crispum,  and  a  valuable  addition  to  th  s  numerous 
section. 

M.  A.  A.  PEfjERi,  Brussels,  received  a  First  class 
Certificate  for  Odontoglossum  x  nobilius,  a  beautiful 
form  of  L.  x  loochristiense ;  and  an  Award  of  Vcrir, 
f  or  La?lio-Cattleya.  x  Canhaniiana  Peeters'  var.,  a  beait 
tiful  form  with  pure  white  sepals  and  petals. 

S.  Gratrix.  Esq.  (gr..  Mr.  G.  Cypher),  exhibited  a 
rare  plant  in  Odontoglossum  Pescatorei  var.  virgin;;! is 
a  chaste  form  with  a  pale  yellow  blotch  on  the  Up  i,Fir-t- 
chiss  Certificate). 

An  Award  of  Merit  was  given  to  the  same  amateur 
for  Odontoglossum  crispum  var.Gratrixianum,  a  closely 
flowered  spotted  form. 

Mr.  Gratrix  also  received  Awards  of  Merit  for 
Odontoglossum  crispum  "West  Point  var.."  Lae'.ia 
tenebrosa  "West  Point  var.,"  and  LceUo-Cattleya  x 
"General  Baden  Powell." 

R.  Ashwcrth,  Esq.  (gr.,  Mr.  Pidsley),  staged  a  very 
nice  group  of  plants.  Odontoglossum  crispum  var. 
Calypso  was  a  gem,  one  of  the  spotted  type,  and  re- 
ceived a  First  class  Certificate;  Lfelio-Cattlcya  x  Cau- 
hamiana  var  Ashlandensis  received  an  Award  of  Merit. 

O.  O.  Wriglet,  Esq.,  Bury  (gr.,  Mr.  Rogers),  sent  an 
unique  collection  lo  the  meeting.  This  consisted  of 
thirteen  plants  of  Ltelia  raajalis  in  bloom,  and  it  wa< 
refreshing  to  see  this  rather  difficult  subject  so  well 
dealt  with  ;  one  form  was  deemed  worthy  of  ai  Awa.  d 
of  Merit.    A  Bronze  Medal  was  awarded  to  the  group. 

Messrs.  Charlesworth  &,  Co.  staged  a  good  lot  oi 
plants,  and  received  a  First-class  Certificate  for 
Cattleya  x  Jupiter  (C.  Lawrenceana  x  C.  gigas),  one  of 
the  best  things  yet  produced  from  C.  Liwrcaceana. 
The  same  exhibitors  received  Awards  of  Merit  for 
OJon  oglossum  vexillarium  var.  albescens,  L;elio- 
Cattleya  x  Lady  Wigin,  and  Odontoglossum  x 
clegantius. 

Dr.  Hodgkinson,  Wilmslow,  exhibited  L:e"io-Ca<tleya 
x  Pbcebe  superba,  a  distinct  improvement  on  live 
hybrids  previously  seen  here  of  this  class. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.  obtained  an  Award  of  Merit 
for  Cattleya  Mossire  var.  Arnoldiana  sub  var.  superba  ; 
and  a  similar  award  was  given  to  T.  Baxter  for  a  good 
form  of  Odontoglossum  x  loochristiense. 

The  Hon.  Mrs.  Bass  received  an  Award  of  Merit  for 
Odontoglossum  crispum  var.  Mrs.  Hamar  Bass. 

Medals  awarded. 
Silver  Medals  were  awarded  to  Messrs.  Ashworth 
and  Charlesworth.  for  groups;  and  Bronze  Medals 
to  Messrs.  Watson,  Duckworth,  and  Cypher.  P.   It'. 


June  19— S.  Gratrix,  Esq  ,  Whalley  Range  (gr,  Mr. 
Cypher),  staged  a  few  good  plants,  amongst  which  was 
a  fine  form  of  Laelio- Cattleya  x  Lady  Wigan,  also 
Ljelio-Cat  leya  x  Cauhamiana  An  Award  of  Merit  was 
voted  for  a  specially  good  form  of  Odontoglossum 
crispum  var.  Xsnlholes,  and  a  Bronze  Medal  for  the 
group. 

R.  BRHii;s-Bunv,  Esq..  Accriugton  (gr.,  Mr.  Wilkin- 
son), sent  a  clnrming  group  of  plants,  many  gems 
being  contained  therein.  The  best  was  undoubtedly 
the  beautiful  Cattleya  Mossi;e  var.  Reineckiana  var. 
magnifica,  which  received  a  First-class  Ceriifieato,  the 
Fame  award  being  voted  to  Odontoglossum  crispum 
var  Empress  of  India;  O.  ciispum  "La  Belle  Alliance" 
and  O.  c.  var.  "Irene"  received  Awards  of  Merit.  A 
Silver-gilt  Medal  was  voted  to  the  group. 

R.  Tunstill,  Esq,  Burnley  (gr.,  Mr.  Balmforlh), 
exhibited  Cypripedium  x  Winifred  Hollingion  and  c 
x  Editlue,  both  of  which  have  been  previously  dealt 
with  by  the  committee. 

Mrs.  S.  GHATiiix  exhibited  a  gocd  form  of  Cattleya 
M05si;c  called  "Lord  Roberts,''  a  nicely  formed  flower. 

W.  Thompson,  Esq  ,  Stone  (gr.,  Mr.  Stevens),  staged  a 
few  well-grown  Odoutoglo?sums,onevariety  of  crispum 
called  "splendidissimum"  gaining  an  Award  of  Men! 
and  a  Cultural  Certificate.  A  good  feature  in  the 
display  was  several  fine  pans  of  Cochlioda  NOtzli-mj  , 
beautifully  grown  and  well  flowered,  U.ese  also  re- 
ceived an  Award  of  Merit  and  Cultural  Certificate:. 
Bronze  Medal  was  awarded  to  the  group. 

Mr.  A  J.  Keelimj,  Bingley,  Yorks,  exhibited  Lselio- 
Cattleya  Vinesiee  and  Cypripedium  x  Sir  Geo.  Whin, 
amongst  a  nice  group,  for  which  latter  he  was  awarded 
a  Bronze  Medal.  P.  W. 


THE    NEWCASTLE    AND    DISTRICT 

GARDENERS'    MUTUAL 

IMPROVEMENT, 

June  is.—  The  monthly  mee.ing  of  the  above  soi  li 
was  held  at  Newcastle,  on  the  abovo  date.    Mr   Et     1 
gardener  at  Clove  House,  Wylam  on-Tyne,  rend  ;i  | 
on  Vine  culture,  dealing  exteusnely  with  the  Ml       1 
details.    The  houses  recommended  for  general  purp     1 
were  those  constructed  so  as  lo  run  cast  and  west, 
For  early  work,  a  lean-'.o,  facing  south  was  d      rabh 
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The  principal  items  in  the  successful  culture  of  Vines, 
being  soil,  manure  and  water,  the  construction  of  the 
border,  the  best  manures  for  the  purpose  and  periods 
between  waterings,  were  ably  described.  Tempera- 
tures were  also  given  for  the  different  periods,  and  the 
best  methods  of  ventilation  under  various  conditions. 
H.  J.  E. 

ROYAL      OXFORDSHIRE 
HORTICULTURAL. 

June  23.— Seeing  that  this  Society  was  instituted  in 
1830,  this  was  in  point  of  time  its  seventy  -  second 
exhibition,  and  it  was  held  by  permission  of  the  Warden 
in  the  grounds  of  Wadham  College.  Though  not  one  of 
the  oldest  collegiate  foundations,  yet  Wadham  dates 
back  for  a  considerable  number  of  years.  The  gardens 
have  the  appearance  of  having  been  at  one  time  an  old 
orchard,  and  contain  some  very  tine  trees.  A  huge 
specimen  of  the  Tulip  Tree  now  in  bloom,  noble  Walnuts, 
magnificent  Evergreen  Oaks,  an  ancient  Judas  Tree, 
fine  cut  leaved  Oaks,  &c,  together  with  many  choice 
tlowering  shrubs. 

The  exhibits  were  contained  in  two  spacious  tents, 
and  though  the  entries  were  not  so  numerous  as  usual 
owing  to  the  Coronation  festivities  having  necessitated 
the  Commemoration  Show  being  held  on  a  Monday, 
there  was  yet  a  good  display. 

In  the  plant  classes  the  principal  one  was  for  agroup 
arranged  for  effect,  filling  a  space  of  no  feet  superficial. 
The  1st  prize  was  taken  by  Mr.  J.  Johnson,  Garsington 
Nurseries,  who  had  a  square  arrangement,  with  a  cone- 
eeutre,  surmounted  by  a  Palm.  Mr.  W.  T.  Mattock, 
florist,  Headington,  was  2nd. 


CROYDON  HORTICULTURAL. 

July  2— The  grounds  of  Eirchwood  House,  Croydon, 
the  residence  of  Percy  T.  Reed,  Esq  ,  and  close  to  the 
town,  were  the  scene  of  the  summer  show  of  the  Society 
on  the  above  date.  The  various  classes  were  from 
some  reasons  poorly  filled,  and  Roses,  usually  so  fine 
and  plentiful  here,  were  comparatively  few. 

In  the  trade  classes  Messrs.  W.  Burch  &  Sons,  Peter- 
borough, were  the  chief  competitors,  taking  1st  prizes 
in  the  classes  for  forty-eight  singles,  twenty-four 
trebles,  twelve  Teas  and  Noisettes,  one  variety.  Miss 
Edith  Gilford,  aud  of  H.P.'s  one  variety,  with  La  France. 
Mr.  T.  Butcher,  of  Croydon,  took  the  1st  prize  for 
twenty-four  single- flowered  Roses. 

In  the  amateurs'  classes,  Mr.  C.  J  Salter,  gr.  to  Mrs. 
T.  B.  Haywood,  Woodhal  ch  Lodge,  Reigate,  was  a  good 
1st  in  the  class  for  thirty-six  singles,  taking  the  fine 
25-guinea  Vase  for  the  third  time,  aud  becoming  its 
possessor.  In  the  boxes,  a  capital  bloom  of  the  old 
Xavier  Olibo  was  selected  for  the  National  Rose 
Society's  Silver  Medal,  as  the  be3t  in  the  show.  There 
were  also  good  flowers  of  A,  K.  Williams,  Gustave 
Piganneau,  Ulrich  Brunner,  Captain  Hayward.  White 
Lady,  and  Helen  Keller.  Mr.  E.  M.  Bethune  was  2nd. 
Mr.  Salter  also  had  the  best  twenty-four  blooms; 
Colonel  Pitt,  Maidstone,  coming  2nd. 

Mr.  Bethune  had  the  beat  twenty-four  Teas  and 
Noisettes,  Mr.  Salter  being  2nd.  Amongst  the  flowers 
were  The  Bride,  Madame  Cusin,  Maman  Cochet,  Mrs. 
Mawley,  Princess  Beatrice,  Alba  rosea,  and  Inuocente 
Pirola. 

ROYAL     SOUTHAMPTON 
HORTIC  (7LTURAL. 

July  1,  2.— The  usual  summer  show  of  the  Royal 
Southampton  Horticultural  Society  was  held  on  the 
Royal  Pier,  and  the  exhibits  were  numerous  and  good, 
more  especially  iu  the  Rose  and  Vegetable  classes. 

Groups  of  miscellaneous  plants  arranged  for  effect, 
made  a  pleasing  display  In  the  centre  of  the  pavilion! 
Mr.  E.  Wills,  136,  Above  Bar,  Southampton,  was  easily 
1st  with  a  characteristic  exhibit,  good  in  colour  effects, 
and  the  lightness  with  which  the  plants  were  arranged! 
Mr.  T.  Hall,  gr.  to  Sir  S.  Montague,  President  of  the 
Society,  South  Stoneham  House,  Southampton,  was  a 
good  2nd. 

Orchids  formed  a  distinct  feature,  and  Messrs. 
Hooley  Bros.,  Bitterne  Park,  was  1st  for  a  group  of 
these  plants  arranged  for  effect,  and  consisting  of 
Cattleya  Harrisoni  violacea,  C.  Warneri,  and  Odonto- 
glossums  in  variety. 

Specimen  plants  were  not  many,  and  the  best  in  the 
class  for  four  came  from  Mr.  T.  Hall.  Ferns,  on  the 
contrary,  were  numerously  shown.  Mr.  F.  M.  Yokes, 
Birch  Lawn,  Sholing,  was  1st  for  four  almost  faultless 
examples. 

Roses. 

These  maybe  considered  as  the  chief  feature  of  the 
saow,  and  Mr.  G.  Prince,  Longworth,  Oxon,  was 
almost  invincible,  securing  the  majority  of  the  1st 
prizes.  The  flowers  shown  by  him  were  of  moderate 
size,  fresh,  and  well  coloured.  For  thirty-six,  he 
showed  fine  examples  of  Bessie  Brown,  Bridesmaid, 
La  France,  Souvenir  d'Elue  Vardon,  Marquise  de  Litta, 
Mrs.  J.  Laing,  and  Catherine  Mermet.  Messrs.  D. 
Prioi;  <fc  Sons,  Colchester,  woe  2nd. 

For  twelve  triplets,  Mr,  G.  Prince  had  Marie  Van 
Houtte,  Mamau  Cochet,  Princess  of  Wales,  Souvenir  de 


S.  A.  Prince,  and  Souvenir  d'un  Ami ;  and  for  twelve 
Teas  we  noted  Mrs.  E.  Mawley,  The  Bride,  Bridesmaid, 
and  Maman  Cochet  among  his  best  flowers.  Messrs. 
Prior  were  placed  2nd  in  each  of  these  competitions. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Kent,  gr.  to  Mrs.  C.  Croft  Murray,  Peri- 
vale,  Ryde,  was  1st,  for  six  blooms  of  any  one  dark- 
coloured  Rose  with  superb  examples  of  Marquise  de 
Litta  ;  Mr.  G.  Prince  following  with  the  same  variety. 
Mr.  Kent  was  also  1st  for  six  of  any  one  light-coloured 
variety,  with  Madame  Abel  Chatenay. 

The  last  exhibitor  won  the  premier  award  for  eighteen 
varieties,  distinct,  in  the  Gardeners'  and  Amateurs' 
Class,  with  clean,  fresh  looking  blooms  of  popular 
variety. 

Mr.  Neville,  gr.  to  F.  W.  Flight,  Esq.,  Cornstiles, 
Tvvyford,  Winchester,  was  1st  for  twelve  Teas,  with  a 
stand  of  even  sized  blooms,  Mrs.  E.  Mawley,  Cathnrine 
Mermet,  Marie  Van  Houtte,  Niphetos,  and  The  Bride, 
being  noteworthy  in  this  stand. 

MissM.  Snellorove,  Oxford  Road,  Southampton,  was 
1st  for  a  basket  of  Roses,  a  veiy  satisfactory  exhibit. 

Miss  Wadmore,  Brook  House,  Basingstoke,  won 
easily  the  much-coveted  1st  prize  for  a  dressed  stand 
cr  epergne. 

Fruit. 

This  was  shown  in  moderate  quantity ;  and  vegetables 
were  numerous  and  excellent,  no  fewer  than  forty-one 
collections  were  shown. 


COUNTY    BOROUGH     OP     HANLEY 
HORTICULTURAL   PETE. 

July  2,  3.— Under  the  most  favourable  conditions  of 
weather  this  popular  horticultural  gathering  was 
opened  on  the  2nd  inst.  Four  spacious  tents  were 
required  to  accommodate  the  exhibits.  Mr.  Joseph 
Kent,  the  superintendent  of  the  park  at  Hanley,  who 
acts  as  secretary  and  superintendent,  made  admirable 
arrangements.  There  was  an  opening  ceremonial  by 
Captain  Wedgwood,  who  bearsa  name  honoured  in  the 
potteries:  and  after  the  judges  had  completed  their 
work,  a  big  luncheon  party  sat  down  in  one  of  the 
tents,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Mayor  of  Hanley. 

Groups  of  Plants. 

Groups  of  plants  arranged  for  effect  were  a  leading 
feature,  aud  there  were  some  six  competitors  in  the 
class,  occupying  a  space  of  30Dfeet.  Mr.  James  Cypher, 
nurseryman,  Cheltenham,  was  1st,  and  set  up  a  group 
rich  in  finely  coloured  Crotons  and  Orchids:  G.  H. 
Turner,  Esq  ,  Littleover,  Derby,  was  2nd;  and  Mr.  J. 
Read,  gr.  to  Earl  Carnarvon,  Bretby  Park,  Chester- 
field, was  3rd. 

With  a  group  of  Orchids  Mr.  J.  Robson,  nurseryman, 
Altrincham,  was  placed  1st ;  he  had  Cattleyas  iu 
variety,  and  some  pretty  forms  of  Odontoglossum 
crispura,  La^lia  tenebrosa,  aud  its  variety  aurea; 
various  Cypripediums,  &c. ;  Mr.  James  Cypher  was  2nd. 

With  a  group  ot  Carnations,  Mr.  J.  Roijson  was  the 
only  exhibitor,  having  the  old  pink  -  coloured  Mal- 
maison  iu  fine  character. 

For  six  plants  in  flower,  Mr.  James  Cypher  was 
1st.  He  had  Dracnphyllum  gracile.  Erica  ventrieosa 
grandiflora,  E.  Aitoniana,  Statk-e  profusa,  Cleroden- 
dron  Balfourianum,  and  PlmnocoraaproliferaBarnesii, 
finely  coloured.  Mr.  W.  Vause,  Leamington,  was  2nd. 
With  six  plants  in  flower  and  for  six  having  fine  foliage. 
Mr.  J.  Cypher  was  again  1st;  Mr.  W.  Vau.se  was  2nd. 

Roses. 

The  display  of  Roses  was  of  a  limited  character. 
Messrs.  Dickson  &  Sons,  Newtownards  Nursery, 
Belfast,  was  1st  of  two  competitors  with  seventy-two 
varieties;  and  Messrs.  W.  Town.sknd  &  Son,  nursery- 
men, Worcester,  2nd. 

With  forty-eight  varieties,  Messrs.  Townsend  &  Son 
were  1st ;  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Frettinuham,  Beeston,  2nd. 

With  thirty-six  varieties  in  trebles,  Messrs. 
Townsend  &  Sons  were  the  only  exhibitors. 

Collections  of  Garden  Roses,  fresh  and  bright,  made 
up  for  the  paucity  of  blooms  in  some  of  the  other 
classes.  Messrs.  Townsend  &  Son  were  1st  with 
eighteen  and  also  with  nine  bunches  ;  Messrs.  Dickson 
&  Son,  Newtownards,  were  2nd  in  both  classes. 

Fruit. 
The  leading  class  for  fruit  was  a  decorated  dinner- 
table,  on  it  to  be  placed  not  more  than  fourteen  dishes 
of  fruit  selected  from  a  published  list,  plants  in  pots, 
cut  flowers,  and  foliage  being  required,  the  whole 
judged  according  to  a  schedule  of  points.  Mr.  J.  H. 
Goodacre,  The  Gardens,  Elvaston  Castle,  Derby,  was 
placed  1st.  He  had  Black  Hamburgh,  Madrcsfield 
Court,  White  Muscat,  and  White  Frontignan  Grapes; 
Royal  George,  Waterloo,  Bellegarde,  and  Early  Craw- 
ford Peaches;  Early  Rivers,  Spencer,  Lord  Napier,  and 
Elruge  Nectarines,  and  two  Melons  ;  and  he  came  out 
with  an  aggregate  of  95  points,  viz.,  Grapes  13,  Melons  13, 
Nectarines  24,  Peaches  20,  beauty  of  flowers  and 
foliage  6,  harmonious  blending  of  colours  6,  general 
aiTangemeut  5  ;  a  maximum  of  8  points  being  allowed 
in  the  case  of  the  three  last  named  properties.  Mr. 
J.  Mclcdoe,  gr.  to  Sir  J.  W.  Pease,  Bart.,  MP.,  was  2nd; 
and  Mr.  J.  Read,  gr.  to  Earl  Carnarvon,  Bretby  Park, 
Chesterfield,  3rd. 


There  was  also  a  dinner-table  decorated  with  flowers 
aud  fruU,  and  here  Messrs.  Hodgkins  &.  Co.  were  1st, 
and  Mrs.  vV.  Overton,  West  Smethwick,  2nd. 

The  best  twelve  dishes  of  fruit  came  from  Mr. 
Jordan,  gr.,  Impney  Hall,  Droitwich,  who  had  Black 
Hamburgh  and  White  Muscat  Grapes,  Royal  George 
Peaches,  Lord  Napier  Nectarines,  Figs,  Melons,  *fcc.  ; 
Mr.  J.  H.  Goodacre  was  2nd. 

The  best  display  of  English  and  foreign  fruit  made 
by  fruiterers  in  the  Potteries  and  Newcastle  was  a  fine 
and  representative  one,  but  the  name  of  the  exhibitor 
did  not  appear.  It  included  fine  bunches  of  Bananas, 
Oranges,  and  Apples  in  variety,  Pineapples,  Figs, 
Cherries,  Strawberries,  Cranberries,  Lychees,  &o. 

The  best  four  bunches  of  Grapes  came  from  Mr.  W. 
Nicholls  ;  he  had  two  each  of  Buckland  Sweetwater 
and  Black  Hamburgh.  Mr.  T.  Bolton  came  2nd,  with 
Hamburgh  and  Muscat. 

Mr.  Jordan  had  the  best  two  bunches  of  Black  Ham- 
burgh Grapes,  nicely  finished,  and  Mr.  Nicholls  came 
2nd. 

The  best  two  bunches  of  any  other  black  was  Madres- 
field  Court,  from  Mr.  McKnight. 

Mr.  Nicholls  came  in  1st  with,  two  bunches  of 
Muscat  of  Alexandria,  and  Mr.  McPherson  was  2nd. 

Vegetables  were  shown  in  several  classes ;  the 
special  prizes  offered  by  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons  and 
E.  Webb  &  Sons  brought  good  competitions. 

Miscellaneous  Exhibits. 

Gold  Medals  were  awarded  Mr.  A.  J.  Bruce,  Chorlton, 
Manchester,  for  a  collection  of  Sarracenias;  to  Mr.  H. 
Eckford,  Wem,  for  a  collection  of  some  100  bunches  of 
Sweet  Peas;  to  Messrs.  Reamsbottom  &  Co.,  Geashill, 
Ireland,  for  a  collection  of  St.  Brigid  Anemones;  to 
Messrs.  HEwErr&Co  ,  nurserymen,  Solihull,  for  hardy 
flowers;  and  to  Messrs.  Jackman  &  Son,  nurserymen, 
Woking,  for  the  same,  and  also  for  alpine  plants. 

Silver  Medals  were  awarded  to  Mr.  R.  Sydenham,  for 
Sweet  Peas;  to  Messrs.  Jarman  &  Co.,  Chard,  for  cut 
flowers ;  to  Mr.  W.  Sydenham,  florist,  Tamworth,  for 
hardy  flowers,  including  Violas  ;  to  Messrs.  Pattison 
&  Son,  florists,  Shrewsbury,  for  Violas ;  to  Messrs. 
James  &  Son,  nurserymen,  Shrewsbury,  for  Sweet 
Peas;  aud  to  Messrs.  Harrison  &  Sons,  nurserymen, 
Leicester,  for  cut  flowers. 


THE    NATIONAL    ROSE,   EXETER. 

July  4.— A  fine  display  was  afforded  to  those  who 
visited  the  beautiful  grounds  of  Northernhay  on  the 
occasion  of  the  National  Rose  Society's  first  visit  to 
Exeter,  and  although  the  lateness  of  the  season  and 
other  adverse  circumstances  somewhat  affected  the 
number  of  entries,  many  of  these,  staged  by  the  leading 
Rose-growers  in  the  land,  were  of  great  merit. 

For  forty-eight  blooms,  distinct  varieties,  confined,  as 
were  the  first  eight  classes,  to  nurserymen,  Messrs.  D. 
Prior  &  Sons,  Colchester,  secured  the  Silver  Cup  with 
the  following  Roses:  Back  row,  Suzanne-Marie  Ro- 
docanachi,  Mrs.  R.  G.  Sharman  Crawford,  Mrs.  John 
Laing,  Marquise  de  Litta,  Mrs.  Cocker,  Wnite  Maman 
Cochet,  Gustave  Piganneau.  Mildred  Grant,  Comte 
de  Raimbaud,  Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam,  and  Madame 
Gabrielle  Luizet;  Centre  Sow,  Marguerite  Boudet,  E.  Y. 
Teas,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  Marchioness  of  Downshire, 
Marchioness  of  Londonderry,  Bessie  Brown,  Camille 
Bernardiu,  Marechal  Niel,  A.  K.  Williams,  &c;  Front 
row,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Ulster,  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac, 
Eugene  Fiirst,  Liberty,  Madame  Lacharme,  La  France, 
Cleopatra,  Fisher  Holmes,  Maman  Cochet,  &c.  Messrs. 
B.  R.  Cant  &  Sons,  Colchester,  were  2nd,  with  a  col- 
lection very  little  inferior ;  Messrs.  F.  Cant  &  Co., 
3rd;  and  Messrs.  A.  Dickson  &  Sons,  Newtownards, 
Co.  Down,  Ireland,  4th,  their  stand  containing  the 
best  Hybrid  Perpetual  in  the  nurserymen's  section, 
viz.,  Marchioness  of  Downshire. 

There  were  classes  for  twenty-four  and  for  twelve 
blooms,  but  our  space  does  not  permit  us  to  detail  the 
other  exhibits,  nor  to  repeat  the  names  of  the  Roses. 

Tea  and  Noisette  Section. 
For  twenty-four  Blooms,  distinct  varieties,  1st,  Mr.  G. 
Prince,  with,  Back  row,  Maman  Cochet,  the  best  Tea 
in  the  nurserymen's  classes,  The  Bride.  Rubens,  Mrs. 
Edward  Mawley,  and  Souvenir  d'Elise  Vardon;  Centre 
row,  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  Ernest  Metz,  Princess 
of  Wales,  Souvenir  d'un  Ami,  Madame  Cusin,*tc. ;  Front 
row,  Muriel  Grahame,  La  Boule  d"Or,  E.  V.  Hermanos, 
Jean  Ducher,  Innocente  Pirola,  and  Princess  Beatrice. 
2nd,  Messr3.  F.  Cant  &  Co.;  3rd,  Messrs.  D.  Prior  & 
Sons. 

Open  Classes. 

There  was  no  competition  in  Class  9 ;  that  for  new 
seedling  Roses  did  not  fill. 

For  Teas  and  Noisettes,  twelve  distinct  varieties,  three 
blooms  of  each—  1st,  Mr.  G.  Prince,  with  The  Bride, 
Bridesmaid,  Maman  Cochet,  White  Maman  Cochet, 
Cleopatra,  Madame  de  Watteville,  Souvenir  d"Elise 
Vardon,  Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Priuce,  Mrs.  Edward  Mawley, 
Souvenir  d'un  Ami,  and  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac  ;  2nd, 
Messrs.  F.  Cant  &  Co. 

For  twelve  blooms,  ■>/>'  variety,  Tea*  and  Noisettes.— 1st, 
Mr.  G.  Prince,  with  line  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac;  2nd 
Messrs.  F.  Cant  &,  Co. 
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For  decorative  Teas  and  Noisettes,  twelve  distinct  varii 7 i<  8, 
—1st,  Mr.  G.  Prince,  with  a  good  collection  ;  2nd,  Mr. 
J.  Mattock. 

For  twelve  distinct  varieties  of  single-flowered  Roses.—lst 
prize,  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  in  whose  exhibit  were 
included  R.  sinica  Anemone,  Irish  Glory,  R.  polyantha 
Leuchtsteru,  and  R.  rugosa  America. 

Amateur's  Section. 

For  twelve  blooms,  distinct  varieties. — 1st,  Rev.  J.  H. 
Pemberton,  with,  Back  row,  Mrs.  John  Laing,  Horace 
Vernet,  Francois  Michelon,  &c. ;  Centre  row,  Danmark, 
Mrs,  W.  J.  Grant,  and  Gustave  Piganneau ;  Front 
row,  Suzanne-Marie  Rodocanachi,  Mrs.  E.  Mawley, 
White  Mamau  Cochct,  and  Bessie  Brown;  2nd,  Mr.  A. 
Hill  Gray,  whose  stand  contained  the  best  Tea  in  the 
amateur's  section,  Souvenir  d'Elise  Vardon ;  3rd,  Mr. 
C.  Jones. 

For  twenty-four  distinct  varieties.— 1st,  Mr.  A.  Hill 
Gray,  with,  Back  row,  Marechal  Niel,  Maman  Cochet, 
White  Maman  Cochet,  Anna  Olivier,  Souvenir  de  S.  A. 
Prince,  and  Cleopatra;  Centre  row,  Golden  Gate, 
Catherine  Mermet,  Medea,  Souvenir  d'Elise  Vardon, 
Madame  Elie  Lambert,  and  Hon.  Edith  Gifford;  Front 
row,  Ernest  Metz,  Souvenir  d'un  Ami,  Madame  Cusin, 
Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  Muriel  Grahame,  The  Bride,  &0. 

Teas  and  Noisettes. 

For  eighteen  distinct.— 1st,  Mr.  A.  Hill  Gray,  with 
White  Maman  Cochet,  Maman  Cochet,  Comtesse  de 
Nadaillac,  Souvenir  d'Elise  Vardon,  Bridesmaid, 
Muriel  Grahame,  The  Bride,  Golden  Gate,  Marechal 
Niel,  Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince,  Mrs.  E.  Mawley,  Jean 
Ducher,  Princess  Beatrice,  La  Boule  d'Or,  Medea,  &c. 

A  feature  in  the  Rose  tent  was  the  many  hundred 
blooms  exhibited  (not  for  competition),  by  Messrs. 
Curtis,  Sanford  &  Co.,  Devon  Rosery,  Torquay. 
The  exhibit  covered  a  space  of  25  feet  by  0  feet,  and 
contained  superb  Teas.  Regre  t  was  generally  expressed 
that  the  firm  had  not  entered  in  the  competition,  as 
they  would,  undoubtedly,  have  been  well  up  in  the 
prize  list.  In  this  collection  Viscountess  Folkestone, 
Rev.  A.  Cheales,  Mrs.  Sharman  Crawford,  Bridesmaid, 
Comtesse  de  Panisse,  Beaut  e  Ineonstante,  and  Empress 
Alexandra,  were  very  good. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE    ROSE. 

July  8.—  The  fourteenth  annual  show  of  this  Society 
was  held  on  the  above  date,  and  although  the  exhibits 
in  the  nurserymen's  classes  were  not  so  numerous  as 
in  some  previous  years,  owing  to  the  attractions  of  the 
Wolverhampton  meeting  held  on  the  same  day,  the 
display  was  a  highly  creditable  one. 

In  the  open  classes,  the  1st  prize  for  forty-eight  dis- 
tinct varieties  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson 
&  Sons,  Newtownards,  County  Down,  the  most  note- 
worthy blooms  in  this  splendid  collection  being  Mil- 
dred Grant,  Alice  Liudsell,  Killarney,  Mrs.  John  Laing, 
Robert  Scott,  Caroline  Testout,  and  two  Roses  not  yet 
in  commerce,  Lady  Ashtown  (a  distinct  pink),  and 
Florence  Pemberton  (a  white-shaded  pink).  Mamie 
was  well  shown  both  in  the  48  singles  and  in  the  24 
trebles,  for  which  they  took  1st  prize.  This  noted  Irish 
firm,  which  has  such  a  world-wide  reputation  both  as 
growers  and  raisers  of  new  Roses,  practically  took  the 
leadin  all  the  classes  in  which  they  exhibited.  Mr.  John 
Mattock,  Oxford,  took  six  1st  prizes,  and  a  2nd, 
and  Messrs.  Townsend  &  Sons,  Worcester,  live  2nd 
prizes  and  a  3rd. 


THE  WOLVERHAMPTON  FLORAL 
FETE. 
'  July  8,  9, 10.— Under  the  most  agreeable  conditions 
of  weather  the  fourteenth  annual  exhibition  was  held 
in  the  West  Park  on  the  above  dates,  the  tents  being 
pitched  close  by  the  Industrial  and  Art  Exhibition 
now  being  held  in  the  town,  and  payment  to  the 
Flower  Show  gave  admission  to  the  Exhibition  also. 
Under  the  management  of  the  corporation  gardener, 
Mr.  Webster,  the  park,  always  admirably  kept,  was 
exceedingly  gay  with  bright  flower-beds,  and  the  mag- 
nificent display  of  Caladiums  and  other  foliaged  plants 
staged  in  one  of  the  tents  showed  conclusively  how  well 
adapted  are  the  new  glass  arrangements  in  the  park 
to  the  purpose  of  growing  tender  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants  in  the  best  manner.  The  judges  awarded  a 
special  Gold  Medal  to  this  collection. 

The  display  showed  no  falling  off,  there  was  fine 
quality  and  brilliance  on  every  hand.  The  tents  are 
light,  lofty,  and  roomy,  they  are  connected  one  with 
the  other ;  each  division  of  classes  is  grouped  by  itself, 
and  the  chi  drens  section  was  even  more  attractive 
than  ever. 

The  Mayor,  Mr.  C.  P.  Plant,  presided  at  the  luncheon, 
and  though  the  speeches  had  to  be  made  with  the 
accompaniment  of  a  military  band,  the  proceedings 
passed  oft' with  success. 

Plants. 

Groups  arranged,  for  effect  formed  a  fine  feature, 
and  especially  those  in  the  open  division.    There  was  a 


keen  competition,  but  Mr.  James  Cypher  maintained 
his  supremacy,  staging  as  usual  in  his  perfect  style 
flowering  and  foliage  plants  which  rivalled  each  other 
in  brilliancy;  Mr.  G.  H.  Kendrick.  Edgbaston,  Bir- 
mingham (gr.,  Mr.  Macdonald),  was  2nd,  with  a  group 
arranged  on  similar  lines  to  that  of  Mr.  Cypher;  and 
Mr.  W.  Vause,  Leamington,  was  3rd.  Gentlemen  gar- 
deners and  amateurs  in  their  respective  divisions  set 
up  charming  groups  of  plants,  and  in  respect  of  this 
particular  feature,  Wolverhampton  furnishes  excellent 
object  lessons  to  young  gardeners. 

The  "class  for  sixteen  stove  and  greenhouse  plants 
brought  fine  collections.  Mr.  Cypher  was  1st,  with 
fresh  and  bright  examples  of  Kentias  Forsteriana, 
Belmoreana.australis  ;  Latania  borbonica,  andCrotons 
mortfontainensis  and  Chelsoni ;  and  of  flowering  speci- 
mens, Ericas  ventricosa,  Bothwelliaua,  very  fine;  E. 
Candolleana,  Statice  profusa  and  intermedia,  Bougain- 
villea  glabra,  a  splendid  Pluenoeoma,  Ixoras  Regina 
and  Williamsii,  Stephanotis  floribunda,  and  Draco- 
phyllum  gracile.  Mr.  W.  Vause  was  a  good  2nd,  and 
Mr.  W.  Finch,  Coventry,  3rd. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Kendrick  was  1st  with  six  exotic  Ferns, 
having  good  examples  of  Nephrolepis  davalloides, 
Davallea  polyantha,  Dickson ia  antarctica,  &e. ;  H. 
Lovatt,  Esq.,  Bushbury  (gr.,  Mr.  R.  Sharp),  was  2nd. 

With  six  Palms,  Mr.  Cypher  was  again  1st,  with  fine 
examples  of  Kentias,  Latania,  Phoenix,  and  Thrinax 
elegans— the  only  one  in  the  show.  Mr.  Vause  was  2nd, 
and  Mr.  G.  H.  Kendrick  3rd. 

A  class  for  twenty  plants  in  pots  not  exceeding 
8  inches  in  diameter,  made  an  attractive  feature.  Mr. 
Cypher  led  the  way  with  such  subjects  as  Ericas, 
Ixoras,  Crotons,  Pandanus,  Acalypha,  <&j.,  all  very 
bright;  Sir  P.  A.  Muntz,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Rugby  (gr.,  Mr. 
W.  Blakeway),  was  2nd  with  a  very  good  collection. 
With  twelve  plants,  not  fewer  than  six  in  bloom,  Mr. 
Cypher  was  again  1st,  and  Mr.  Vause  was  2nd. 

Collections  of  Begonias  formed  bright  patches  in  the 
large  tent.  Mr.  F.  Davis,  Pershore,  a  noted  local 
grower,  was  1st  with  double  and  single  forms  of  very 
fine  quality;  Mr.  T.  G.  Baker,  Compton  (gr.,  Mr.  H. 
Thursby),  was  2nd;  and  Mr.  G.  H.  Kendrick,  3rd, 
both  with  very  good  groups. 

Cut  Roses 
came  next  in  the  order  of  the  schedule,  and  there  was 
a  remarkably  good  show  of  this  flower.  There  were 
five  exhibits  of  seventy-two  blooms  distinct.  Messrs. 
Frank  Cant  <&  Co.,  Colcheater,  were  placed  1st  with 
flowers  bright  in  colour  and  deep  in  petal,  the  re- 
nowned Bessie  Brown  and  the  elite  of  exhibition  novel- 
ties being  observed.  Messrs  B.  R.  Cant&  Sons,  Col- 
chester, were  a  very  good  2nd  With  forty-eight  varieties, 
Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  &  Sons  were  placed  1st  out  of  six 
exhibitors,  their  blooms  were  fresh,  bright  and 
massive  ;  and  Messrs.  Harkness  &  Co.  were  2nd. 

Mr.  G.  Prince  had  the  best  twelve  Tea-scented 
varieties,  and  Messrs.  D.  Prior  &  Son  were  2nd. 

The  best  six  varieties  of  Sweet  Briars  were  shown  by 
Mr.  G.  Prince  ;  andMessrs.  Pekkins  &  Sons  were  2nd. 

Nine  vases  of  Tea-scented  Roses  also  made  a  pretty 
feature,  and  Mr.  G.  Prince  came  in  1st,  Messrs.  J. 
Townsend  &  Son  were  2nd. 

The  best  arrangement  of  hardy  border  plants  came 
from  Messrs.  R.  Wallace  &  Co  .,  Colchester ;  Messrs. 
Harkness  &  Son,  Bedale,  were  placed  equal  1st,  with  a 
very  attractive  exhibit,  but  much  crowded. 

In  the  class  for  a  display  of  plants  and  floral  arrange- 
ment, in  which  the  Wolverhampton  Silver  Challenge 
Trophy  is  offered,  together  with  a  cash  prize,  Mr.  J.  H. 
White,  nurseryman,  Worcester,  was  placed  1st,  and 
having  won  the  trophy  also  in  1900  and  1901,  it  becomes 
his  property;  Mr.  J.  E.  Knight,  Wolverhampton,  was 
a  close  2nd. 

Mr.  T.  G.  Baker,  Compton,  had  the  best  display  in 
Pansies  and  Violas,  prettily  arranged  in  vases;  Messrs. 
Harkness  &  Sons  were  2nd. 

Floral  decorations  included  a  dinner-table  for  eight 
persons.  Messrs.  M.  Jenkins  &  Son,  Newcastle,  Staffs, 
took  the  1st  prize  ;  Messrs.  E.  &  H.  Suckling,  were 
2nd.    Bouquets  were  finely  shown  in  several  classes. 

Pinks  and  Carnations  were  shown  in  two  classes. 
The  best  arrangement  in  Sweet  Peas  came  from  Messrs. 
Jones  &  Son,  Shrewsbury,  who  had  bouquets,  epergnes, 
&c. ;  Messrs.  Gilbert  &  Sons,  Bourne,  were  2nd. 

The  1st  prize  for  eighteen  bunches  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  R.  Prazzam,  of  Shilfnal. 

Mr.  V.  B.  Johnstone,  The  Wergs,  took  the  1st  of  Mr. 
Henry  Eckford's  special  prizes  for  Sweet  Peas  shown 
in  twelve  bunches;  and  Mr.  W.  Shropshire,  Market 
Drayton,  the  1st  of  Mr.  R.  Sydenham's  special  prizes 
for  the  same  number. 


©bttuar^. 

We  regret  to  learn  that  Mr.  Osman,  gar- 
dener and  farm  bailiff  at  the  South  Metropo- 
litan District  School,  Surrey,  has  recently  lost 
his  ■wife,  after  a  long  and  painful  illness. 
Pour  months  ago  Mr.  Osman  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  lose  his  second  son,  who  was  in  the 
employ  of  Messrs.  Yeitch,  of  Exeter. 


THE    ROSE    CONFERENCE. 

(Concluded  from  p.  8.) 

The  following  is  a  condensed  abstract  of 
the  papers  read  at  the  Holland  House  Rcse 
Conference  on  Tuesday,  June  "24  : — 

HYBRID   TEAS. 

"Hybrid  Teas"  formed  the  subject  of  Mr.  Alex- 
ander Dickson's  paper.  He  said,  that  in  the  early 
years  of  his  work  as  a  hybridist  he  formed  the 
opinion,  now  justified,  that  Hybrid  Teas  would  take 
the  first  place  among  Roses.  The  paper  treated  of  the 
numerous  varieties  of  the  class  under  consideration, 
then  introduction,  raisers,  and  so  forth,  under  the 
following  headings  :— 

(l.)  Single-flowered  Roses  for  garden  and  general 
decoration. 

(2.)  Bedding  Roses,  semi-double. 

(3.)  Bedding  Roses,  double. 

(4. J  Pillar  and  climbing  Roses. 

(5.)  Exhibition  Roses. 

Afterwards,  when  dealing  with  the  work  of  the 
hybridist,  Mr.  Dickson  spoke  of  the  expenditure  of 
labour  and  money  that  it  entailed,  and  the  difficulties 
that  arc  met  with.  For  instance,  the  firm  to  which  he 
belongs,  out  of  some  fifty  thousand  seedlings  raised, 
has  found  barely  a  hundred  which  could  be  put  upon 
the  market  as  useful  varieties.  Furthermore,  Mr. 
Dickson  summed  up  his  own  experience  as  follows  : — 
'  I  have  studied  the  question  of  hybridisation  in  its 
many  aspects,  and  practically  applied  and  tested  every- 
thing which  a  long  experience  could  suggest,  and  yet 
I  have  to  confess  as  the  result  of  almost  a  life's  work, 
that  I  have  failed  to  reduce  to  a  certainty  a  single 
theory  for  the  production,  cither  in  form,  fragrance, 
or  colour,  of  a  seedling  containing  even  one  character- 
istic that  the  hybridist  desires  it  should  contain." 

THE  SENSITIVENESS  OP  CULTIVATED  ROSES  TO 
CHANGES  OF  WEATHER. 

In  speaking  of  Roses,  Mr.  Edwakd  Mawley,  V.M.H., 
pointed  out  that  no  other  plants  so  largely  grown  were 
so  greatly  at  the  mercy  of  the  weather.  Human  skill, 
when  once  they  have  been  put  into  place  in  the  garden, 
can  do  very  little;  indeed,  some  measures  taken  serve 
only  to  increase  the  evils  they  are  intended  to  ward  off, 
and  may  even  cause  others  which  the  plants  would 
otherwise  have  escaped.  All  the  trouble  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  Roses  are,  after  all,  only  half-hardy  plants, 
and  could  a  race  of  really  hardy  varieties  be  obtained, 
the  difficulties  of  growing  them  successfully  would  in 
a  great  measure  disappear. 

Mr.  Mawley  instanced  the  special  case  of  a  "  Bennett's 
Seedling"  in  his  possession,  which  has  grown  to  a  great 
size,  and  is  unharmed  by  the  most  cruel  winters  or  the 
severest  of  spring  frosts.  With  the  generality  of  Rosest 
temperature  is  the  most  potent  factor,  and  this  alone 
was  considered.  Severe  winters  are  dangerous,  but 
moderate  cold  induces  a  necessary  period  of  rest; 
while  great  mildness,  as  tending  to  deprive  the  plants 
of  this  repose,  is  undesirable.  In  the  case  of  dwarf 
Roses,  the  plan  of  placing  soil  over  the  crowns  in 
winter  was  advocated.  The  greatest  trial  of  the  Rose- 
grower  is  when  the  winter  having  been  successfully 
gone  through,  cold  and  dry  weather  is  met  with,  and  at 
the  last  moment  he  fails  to  realise  his  ambition. 

THE  CULTIVATION  OF  ROSE3  UNDER  GLASS. 

The  last  paper  presented  to  the  meeting  was  read  by 
Mr.  George  Mount,  who  discussed  the  culture  of 
Roses  under  glass,  both  in  pots  and  in  the  soil.  The 
first  method  is  the  best  for  early  forcing  when  blooms 
are,  for  instance,  required  in  February;  and  also  from 
au  economic  point  of  view,  for  the  plants  can  be  moved 
out  of  the  house  to  make  way  for  a  Tomato  crop  in 
summer,  and  Chrysanthemums  later  on  in  the  year. 
"  Hybrid  Pcrpetuals"  will  give  but  one  crop  ;  "  Hybrid 
Teas"  will  furnish  a  succession.  Mr.  Mount's  method 
of  cultivation  is  to  take  the  young  plants  from  out-door 
beds  at  the  end  of  October,  or  the  beginning  of 
November  ;  they  are  then  potted  in  S-ineh  pots  (10-iuch 
pots  were  formerly  used,  but  the  others  were  found  t»» 
be  big  enough,  and  tbey  are  more  easily  moved),  in  a 
carefully-prepared  soil  consisting  of  turfy-loam  two 
parts,  well  rotted  manure  one  part,  sand,  wood-ashes, 
and  bone-manure  one  part. 

The  pots  are  well  drained ;  the  place  where  the  plant 
was  budded  is,  if  possible,  covered  with  soil  which  is 
well  rammed  into  the  pot.  The  plants  arc  kept  in  a 
cool  frame  or  under  a  sheltered  wall  until  it  is  time  to 
prune  them.  This,  if  the  flowers  are  wanted  in 
February,  will  be  early  in  the  November  following  the 
potting,  when  the  plants  arc  pruned  very  hard  and 
brought  into  the  house.  If  tin-  weather  is  cold,  Hil- 
pipes  are  kept  just  warm  and  the  vlailts  lightly 
syringed,  the  object  beiug  to  get  thorn  to  start  growth 
as  naturally  as  possible. 

After  the  leaves  have  begun  to  show,  Sir.  Mount. 
unlike  other  growers,  never  syringes  them,  to  which 
he  attributes  the  fact  that  his  foliage  is  clean  and 
unmarked.  Fumigating  must  he  employed  on  the  first 
appearance  of  green-fly,  and  before  this  lias  had  time 
to  lc:ivc  marks  behind  it.  Plants  should  be  raised 
sufficiently  strong  as  to  need  no  staking.  Mr.  Mount 
produced  many  thousands  during  the   present  year. 
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and  not  a  singlestick  was  used.  The  great  importance 
of  looking  after  the  plants  when  they  have  done 
flowering  was  emphasised.  They  must  be  carefully 
hardened  off,  aud  well  supplied  with  water.  Methods 
of  dealing  with  pests  were  then  considered,  as  well  as 
the  best  varieties  to  force,  and  the  most  suitable 
houses  in  which  to  grow  them. 

BEST  VARIETIES  FOR  FORCING. 

Mrs.  J.  Laing,  La  France,  Captain  Hayward,  Mrs.  S. 
Crawford,  Ulrich  Brunner,  Rothschild,  General  Jacque- 
minot, Madame  Mortel  (?),  Caroline  Testout,  Mrs.  W.  .T. 
Grant,  Catherine  Mermet,  Niphetos,  Anna  Ollivier, 
The  Bride,  Perle  des  Jardins,  and  Bridesmaid. 

The  house  favoured  by  Mr.  Mount  is  of  the  span- 
roof  type,  and  £0  feet  wide,  with  a  sunken  path  on  each 
side,  which  leaves  two  side  borders  4  feet  wide,  and  a 
centre  bed  8  feet  across.  The  same  treatment  was 
recommended  for  Roses  grown  in  soil  as.  for  those 
reared  in  pots. 

A  number  of  other  contributions  were  prepared  for 
the  Conference,  but  in  the  absence  of  their  authors, 
were  not  read  at  its  meeting.  By  the  courtesy  of  the 
Rev.  W.  Wilks,  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  we  are  able  to  give  the  following  brief  notices 
of  some  of  the  various  papers. 

ROSE  FORCING  IN  THE  U.S.A. 
Miss  Anne  Dohrance,  of  Dorranccton,  U.S.A.,  sent  a 
most  detailed  and  illustrated  account  of  the  methods 
adopted  for  the  forcing  of  Roses  in  America.  Types  of 
houses  are  first  considered,  and  a  form  of  sash-bar 
described,  which  is  furnished  with  grooves  to  carry  on" 
water  formed  by  condensation.  The  mammoth  houses 
of  the  Floral  Exchange  of  Philadelphia,  at  Edgeley, 
come  in  for  a  share  of  attention  ;  one  measures  54  feet 
by  3C0,  is  planted  with  10,000  Rose  trees,  and  from  it 
20,003  Roses  a  month  are  sent  to  market.  A  second 
house  in  course  of  construction  is  en  feet  broad.  The 
whole  method  of  cultivation  is  gone  into,  and  the 
packing  of  the  Roses  for  market  described.  The 
lha-nuer  of  dealing  with  pests  comes  in  for  very  careful 
consideration,  and  Miss  Dorrance  urges  upon  Rose 
growers  the  need  of  imbuing  themselves  with  the 
scientific  spirit. 

TEA  ROSE  TRIFLES. 

According  to  Mr.  Osmond  G.  Orpen,  those  who  say 
that  Tea  Roses  are  not  suited  to  a  soil  or  situation 
have,  in  many  cases,  not  given  the  matter  a  fair  trial. 
This  writer  deals  particularly  with  the  stony  ground 
in  which  his  own  plants  are  grown  on  the  side  of  a 
hill,  and  points  out  certain  advantages  arising  from 
the  position  as  regards  drainage  and  the  ripening  of 
the  wood.  He  discusses  also  the  advisability  ot 
choosing  old  meadow-laud  for  a  Rose  plantation,  and 
alludes  to  difficulties  which  may  arise  through  not 
spreading  out  the  roo*s  of  Rose-trees  properly  when 
the?  are  being  put  into  the  ground. 

Mr.  Orpen  also  treats  of  "stocks,"  and  says  that  upon 
no  Roses  is  the  effect  of  these  upon  the  scion  so  great 
as  in  the  varieties  under  consideration.  He  himself 
prefers  'standard  Briars,"  2  to  3  feet  high,  though 
some  varieties  do  better  as  dwarfs,  and  some  arc 
stronger  on  "  Briar  cuttings."  "  Briar  seedlings  "  are 
not  recommended,  as  they  send  up  many  suckers.  Mr. 
Orpen  advises  the  putting  of  hay  in  the  centre  of  the 
heads  as  a  protection  against  the  effects  of  frost. 

T:iE  BEAUTIFUL  USE  OF  ROSES  IX  GARDEN?. 
Miss  Jekvli.,  V.M  II  ,  wrote  a  very  brief  paper,  men- 
tioning how  old  varieties  were  ajain  coming  into 
favour,  and  setting  forth  that  her  object  was  to  "  draw 
attention  to  the  great  importance  of  the  new  develop- 
ment of  Rose  growing  in  its  relation  to  the  newly 
arisen  desire  for  the  wider  comprehension  and  inter- 
pre  ation  of  Ro^e  beauty." 

EVER-BLOOMING    ROSES    FOR    GARDEN 
DECORATION. 

Mr.  William  Paul  points  out  that  according  to  the 
hoUuiists,  Rosa  indica  and  R.  semperllorens  both 
flower  all  the  year  round,  and  among  the  many 
varieties  derived  from  these,  the  Riviera  Roses  accord- 
nig  to  some  are  their  truest  representatives.  The 
sane  profusion  of  flowers  which  these  produce  could. 
Mr.  Paul  thinks,  only  be  realised  in  England  by 
bringing  the  "Riviera"  soil  and  climate  with  the 
"Riviera."  Roses,  but  their  individual  blossoms  in  Hie 
cooler  and  moistcr  atmosphere  of  this  country  have  a 
freshness  and  bewitching  beauty  which  he  has  never 
£een  abroad. 

Mr.  Paul  says  that  the  Rose  is  worthy  of  a  garden  to 
itself,  but  laking  this  as  conceded,  he  dwells  upon 
varieties  hardier  than  the  "Original  Tea-scented," 
which  may  be  advantageously  introduced  into  the 
system  of  miscellaneous  bedding,  especially  where  a 
separate  Rose  garden  cannot  be  maintained.  He  is 
careful,  however,  to  point  out  that  these  Roses  will 
cot  bloom  all  the  year  round  in  this  country  out-of- 
doors,  but  they  will  do  so  if  at  the  end  of  the  Rose 
i-pa-on  ihey  are  removed  to  the  warmth  and  shelter  of 
glasshouses. 

Hints  as  to  planting,  to  protecting  in  winter  with 
boughs  of  evergreen,  and  to  removing  early  buds,  so 
wiat  the  later  blossoms  are  finer,  are  also  given.  It  is 
further  emphasised  that  thousands  of  Englishmen  are 
only  in  residence  at  their  country  seats  towards  the 
e  id  of  summer,  at  a  time  when  the  Roses  alluded  to 
are  at  their  ful'est  beauty. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Books  :  T.  E.  R.  You  might  with  advantage 
purchase  Sketch,  of  the  Evolution  of  our 
Native  Fruits,  price  7s.  6d,  By  L.  H.  Bailey. 
(The  Macmillan  Co.,  St.  Martin's  Street,  Lon- 
don, W.C.)  This  firm  would  likewise  inform 
you  of  any  special  work  published  in  the 
U.S.A.  about  Californian  fruits.  Subtropical 
Cultivations  and  Climates,  by  R.  C.  Haldane, 
published  by  W.  Blackwood  &  Sons,  London 
and  Edinburgh,  contains  much  useful  informa- 
tion of  the  kind  you  require. 

Celosias  :  W.  T.,  Leeds.  You  have  omitted  to 
furnish  us  with  any  particulars  of  the  con- 
ditions under  which  the  plants  have  been 
growing.  Appearances  suggest  that  they 
have  been  planted  in  the  flower-bods  out-of- 
doors,  and  have  suffered  from  exposure  to 
cold. 

Diseased  Grapes:  Jac.  10,  A  Gardener,  J.  C, 
and  C.  F.  The  Grapes  sent  for  our  inspection 
are  infected  by  the  "spot"  fungus,  Glfeo- 
sporinm  lajticolor,  often  remarked  upon  in 
these  columns,  and  as  recently  as  our  last 
issue.  The  disease  seems  to  be  spreading 
through  the  country,  and  doubtless  the  use 
of  the  syringe  on  the  Vines,  and  the  humid 
state  of  the  vineries,  generally  afford  con- 
ditions favourable  to  the  growth  of  the 
fungus. 

Diseased  Peas:  The  Islands.  The  mildew  is 
Peronospora  viciae.  Spray  the  Peas  and 
also  the  soil  with  a  solution  of  potassium 
sulphide.  Carefully  collect  and  burn  badly 
diseased  portions  to  prevent  recurrence  of 
the  disease  next  year.  Gf.  M. 

Deformed  Shoot  of  Conifer  :  H.  K.  Caused 
by  Chermes  abietis,  see  p.  499,  1884,  vol. 
xxii,  New  Series,  and  p.  373,  1893,  vol.  xiv., 
Series  iii.  When  small  trees  are  infested, 
petroleum  emulsion  is  useful,  but  nothing 
can  be  done  with  large  trees.  Much  infested 
trees,  which  cannot  be  cleared  of  the  Chermes, 
should  be  felled  in  the  summer  whilst  the 
galls  are  green,  and  the  insects  within  them 
and  the  whole  of  the  branches  lopped  off  and 
burnt  forthwith,  or  the  plague  will  assuredly 
spread  to  neighbouring  Conifers.  Where  the 
galls  are  not  many  on  young  trees,  they 
should  be  carefully  removed  as  soon  as  they 
are  observed,  being  gathered  into  an  apron 
in  preference  to  a  basket,  as  this  leaves  both 
hands  at  liberty. 

Figs  :  M.  &  Co.  If  the  plants  have  become 
thoroughly  established  since  thev  were 
potted  in  the  spring,  and  they  are  required 
for  forcing  in  the  winter,  the  larger-sized 
Figs  should  be  ripened  off— only  a  light  crop, 
and  those  of  pin-head  size  allowed  to  re- 
main. These  should  form  the  first  crop  of 
forced  Figs.  The  plants  should  be  rested 
when  the  first  crop  is  taken  by  affording 
cooler  conditions,  lessening  the  quantity  of 
water  at  the  root,  and  giving  full  ventilation 
to  the  house,  or  standing  the  plants  in  the 
full  sun  out-of-doors.  You  ought  to  take 
two  crops  of  fruit  from  the  forced  trees — 
the  first  which  are  now  the  smallest  seen  in 
the  axils  of  the  leaves,  and  another  that 
will  form  at  the  base  of  the  new  growth. 

Growth  on  a  Lawn  :  E.  J.  W.  Not  a  fungus, 
but  a  lichen  common  on  ill-drained  lawns 
where  the  soil  is  poor.  Except  by  crowding 
out  the  grass  it  does  no  harm.  Bake  it  off, 
and  apply  a  nitrogenous  dressing,  such  as 
lawn-sand,  to  the  lawn. 

Insects  on  Larches  .  R.  T.  Lachnus  pinicolus, 
one  of  the  largest  of  the  British  aphides. 
1  ts  habit  is  to  infest  the  base  of  the  tufts  of 
leaves  of  the  Larch,  but  it  also  infests  the 
Scotch  Fir.  We  believe  that  these  are  the 
only  food-plants  of  this  aphis.  It  is  just 
possible,  however,  that  it  may  occur  on 
other  Conifers,  but  it  is  not  likely  to  occur 
on  any  other  kind  of  plant.  If  your  trees 
are  few  in  number,  you  might  improve  them 
by  spraying  in  late  autunrn  with  paraffin, 
or  potash  emulsions. 


Judging  Dessert  Table  with  Plants,  Flowers, 
and  Foliage  as  Adjuncts:  J.  W.  We  con- 
sider that  the  exhibitor  who  showed  seven 
fruits  when  only  six  were  required,  and  the 
other  who  included  no  plants,  but  flowers 
and  foliage  only,  when  all  ot  these  were 
called  for  by  the  schedule,  should  have  been 
equally  disqualified. 

Jujube,  Zizyphus  vulgaris  :  A.  TV.  Originally 
a  native  of  Syria,  this  tree  has  become 
naturalised  aloDg  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. It  requires  bright  sunshine,  and  a 
considerable  degree  of  heat.  In  France  it 
only  fruits  in  the  extreme  south,  though  it 
may  be  teen  growing  out-of-doors  so  far 
north  as  the  47°.  The  seed  takes  two  years 
to  germinate.  Growth  is  slow,  and  a  tree 
takes  thirty  years  to  reach  full  bearing. 
The  plant  may  be  met  with  in  botanical 
gardens.  We  suppose  that  more  certain 
results  would  accrue  from  artificial  fertilisa- 
tion. Perhaps  some  of  our  travelled  corres- 
pondents will  kindly  say  if  this  is  so. 

Lilium  giganteum  :  W.  H.  S.  The  plant  is 
affected  by  the  fungus  which  is  causing  so 
much  loss  among  L.  candidum  everywhere — 
a  Botrytis  form  of  a  species  of  Selerc- 
tinia.  There  is  no  known  cure,  and  it 
will  be  prudent  to  dig  up  the  affected 
plants  aud  burn  them,  and  dig  some 
quicklime  into  the  soil  where  they  were 
planted,  not  planting  any  Lilies  or  allied 
plants  on  the  same  piece  of  land  for  some 
lew  years.  The  bulbs  maybe  thickly  coated 
with  flowers-of-sulphur.  The  disease  exists 
in  the  tissues  of  the  plant,  hence  the  impos- 
sibility of  driving  it  out. 

Melon  Roots:  J.  H,W.  We  have  not  examined 
the  roots  microscopically,  but  we  have  no 
doubt  they  are  affected  with  "eel worm," 
introduced  with  the  potting  soil.  Turn  out 
the  soil  and  get  fresh,  baking  it  before  use. 

Mushroom  and  Strawberries  :  R.  T.  G.  The 
freak  of  one  Mushroom  fixed  on  the  top  of 
another  is  of  common  occurrence.  The 
fruits  were  very  fine,  but  were  reduced 
almost  to  pulp. 

Names  of  Plants:  X.  Y.  Z.  Erigeron  phila- 
delphicus.  —  Veritas.  Dendrobium  trans- 
parens. — Gf.  H.  S.     1,  Potentilla  fruticoaa; 

2,  Pernettya  mucronita  ;  3,  Glaucium  luteum 
(Horn  Poppy);  4,  Agrostemma  coronaria; 
5,  Kalmia  angustifolia  ;  C,  Tamarix  gallica  ; 
7,  Mitraria  coceinea. — A.  B.  1,  Campanula 
persicifolia  alba;  2,  C.  persicifolia;  3, 
C.  Portenschlagiana ;  4,  C.  glomerata ;  5, 
Alstrcemeria  aurantiaca ;  C,  a  hybrid 
Yerbascum.  —  C.  B.  1,  Genisti  anglica, 
double-flowered  ;    2,    Calycanthus   floridus ; 

3,  Dictamnus  Fraxinella ;  4,  Crataegus 
coccinea ;  5,  Spirea  arisefolia ;  C,  Rhus 
Cjtinus. — T.  C.  Lord  Anson's  Pea,  Lathyrus 
magellanicus.  —  L.  A.  T.  Epidendrum 
cochleatum. — E.  IF.  H.  We  cannot  name 
garden  varieties  of  Coleus. — J-  P.  All  forms 
of  Athyrium  filix-fceuina,  the  crested  varie- 
ties are  called  A.  f.-f.  cristatum,  corymbi- 
florum,  &e.  It  is  difficult  to  distinguish 
between  them  from  single  fronds. — H.  Y. 
Dictamnus  Fraxinella,  the  rose  tinted, 
and  Astrantia  major. — E.  11'.  D.  Cattleya 
Gnskelliana  and  probably  Pholidota  pallida, 
both  specimens  mu;h  withered.  —  0.  H. 
Lychnis  chalcedonica  the  scarlet,  and 
Agrostemma  coronaria. — T.  T.  H.  Cerastimu 
vulgatum.— S.  P.    Diplacus  glutinosus. 


Communications  Received,— Mumm  &  Frericlis,  Ham- 
burg.—Messrs.  Webb  &  Sons.— Messrs.  Messenger  & 
Co.— W.  T.,  we  do  not  sell  our  illustrations— N.  S.— 
W.  E.  G.— H.  W— Canon  E.-Sir  T.  L.— J.  J.  W.— 
D.  R.  W.— J.  O'B.— A.  R.  R.— L.  B.,  New  York— A.  H.— 
A.  L.—  J.  H.  V.—  Sprenger,  Naples,  specimens  mostly 
rotten— J.  Vilbouohevitcri,  Paris— J.  R.  J.— A.  P.— 
J.  Vrengdenhill,  Haarlem-W.  P.— W.S  ,  Coventry- 
R.  M.  —  K  Dinter,  German  S.  W.  Africa  —  C.  F.  — 
W  P.  R.— A.  C.  F.— 3.  A.— D.  R.— E.  T.  B.-D.  R.  W. 
— R.  J.  A.— W.  W.-E.  C—  Attwood  &  Co  —  R.  G.— 
C.  T.  D.-YV".  M.-Bush  &  Co.— C.  H.  B.— H.  E  —  H.  S.— 
Geo.  Hansen.  U.S.A. 

(For  Markets  and  Weather,  s  e  p.  .v.) 
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View  in  the  Japanese  Garden,  Gunnersbury  House,  Acton  : 
photographed    for   the   "  gardeners'  chronicle  "   p.v   j.    gregory, 
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CONCERNING  GILLIFLOWERS. 

HOW  sad,  so  sweet  a  name  as  Gilliflower 
should  have  fallen  almost  into  disuse ! 
It  lingers  still  in  out-of-the-way  places, 
where  Stocks  not  infrequently  are  called 
"  Jellyflowers,"  and  Carnations  too  are  sub- 
ject to  the  same  designation.  The  name, 
therefore,  is  not  extinct,  but  at  the  same 
time  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  popularity 
it  enjoyed  during  many  centuries  has  waned 
almost  to  a  setting.  As  a  name,  its  descent 
from  a  Greek,  thence  from  an  Arabic  source, 
has  been  traced  with  much  apparent  clear- 
ness; and  also  the  early  English  form  from 
the  French  Giroflee.  But  in  passing  it  must 
be  remarked  that  the  "Clowe  gelofre"  of  the 
Homaunt  of  the.  Rose,  relied  upon  by  not  a 
few  as  an  early  example  of  the  Gilliflower, 
may  not,  on  account  of  its  association 
with  true  spice  -  plants,  be  accepted  as 
anything  but  a  spice  itself.  In  Chaucer's 
Sir  Thopas,  the  association  is  of  a  less 
pronounced  form,  but  deduction  in  this 
case  points  also  to  a  like  affinity.  Another 
source  almost  as  early  as  Chaucer,  but 
which  hitherto  appears  to  have  escaped 
observation,  clearly  points  to  a  form  of 
Dianthus  caryophyllus,  the  word  being  used 
by  James  I.  of  Scotland — "  Red  Jerrifleris, 
with  heir  stalkis  grcne;"  another  spelling 
in  the  same  poem  being  "  Gerafloure."  A 
century  later  " Jereflouris"  again  occurs, 
and  for  this  word  Ruddiman  has  derived  an 
Italian  origin. 


It  is  not  at  all  unlikely  either  that,  as  in 
some  other  instances,  Gilliflower  may  have 
possessed  a  popular  meaning.  We  know  it 
was  a  lover's  flower,  employed  sometimes  as 
a  token  when  worn  on  the  person,  and 
transmitted  from  one  to  the  other  of  Cupid's 
victims,  bearing  some  meaning  long  ago 
forgotten,  but  certainly  a  not  unhappy  one. 
What  so  likely,  therefore,  that  the  Jacks  of 
those  distant  centuries  should  associate  the 
flower  with  their  comely  Gills,  and  call  it 
by  their  name  ?  Moreover,  it  has  been  too 
generally  assumed  that  the  various  names, 
e.g.,  Gilliflower,  Clove -Gilliflower,  Sops-in- 
Wine,  and  Carnation,  indicate  one  only 
plant.  That,  however,  is  an  erroneous  as- 
sumption. The  writer  has  already  (vol.  xxx., 
p.  40.5)  endeavoured  to  mark  the  distinction 
between  the  Carnation  and  the  Gilliflower, 
&c,  of  garden  culture  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries,  and  quoted  early 
remarks  to  show  they  were  distinct,  the 
former  being  an  older  plant  than  generally 
supposed.  Since  then  I  have  noted  in  "A 
Necessarie  Table,  &c,"  affixed  to  The  Prof- 
fiiable  Arte  of  Gardening,  ed.  lo74,  the  chapter 
on  "The  Gilyfloure  "  entered  as — "Of  the 
Carnation  and  Gilyfloure,''  which,  as  well  as 
being  an  early  reference,  is  one  that  cannot 
be  disputed. 

Of  the  Gilliflower,  as  distinct  from  the 
Carnation,  a  single  form  seems  to  have  been 
that  most  commonly  cultivated.  From  one 
old  writer,  the  petals  in  this  kind  appear  to 
have  been  round,  and  they  were  small.  By 
the  name  of  "Red  Gillyfioure"  it  is  men- 
tioned in  the  English  Huswive,  where  direc- 
tions may  be  found  for  producing  with  the 
petals  a  peculiar  kind  of  "  sallad."  The 
Clove-Gillyfloure  was  a  small  double  variety, 
at  once  remarkable  for  its  penetrating  aro- 
matic perfume  and  the  deep  red  colour  of 
its  flowers.  Though  in  Adam  out  of  Eden  it 
is  noted  as  a  market  plant,  it  is  plain  that, 
being  up  till  300  years  ago  propagated  solely 
from  cuttings,  it  could  not  be  what  we 
should  call  a  common  flower.  It  continued, 
however,  till  the  time  of  Abercrombie  an 
acceptable  garden  plant,  but  when  Hogg 
wrote  eighty  years  ago,  it  had  been  lost  to 
cultivation;  the  "Old  Clove"  now  cultivated, 
it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  being  in  many 
respects  distinct  from  the  above  sort. 

It  would  seem  to  be  the  plant  adopted  by 
those  who  credit  Chaucer  with  naming  the 
Clove-Gilliflower,  and  by  a  curious  elision 
in  the  text,  say  it  was  to  "  put  in  ale  whether 
it  be  moist  or  stale!"  I  have  sought  very 
diligently,  though  altogether  unsuccessfully, 
to  find  any  mention  of  the  flower  having 
been  used  to  flavour  any  liquor.  The  Gilli- 
flower in  some  form  appears  in  the  old  lists 
of  plants  down  to  that  of  Tusser,  but  it  is 
never  named  as  a  useful  flower.  About  the 
end  of  the  16th  centux-y  it  was  discovered  to 
be  valuable  in  cases  of  depression,  and 
apothecaries  stocked  it  as  a  conserve  and 
as  a  syrup.  Evelyn's  Pomona  mentions  as 
somewhat  of  a  novelty  Clove-July-flower 
wine,  and  this  liqueur  continued  long  in 
use.  Common  Cloves,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  largely  used  for  flavouring  wine,  dis- 
tilling, and  other  purposes ;  and  at  the. 
earlier  dates  these  have  almost  certainly 
been  confounded  with  ^the  plant  under 
notice. 

Sops-in-Wine  has  constantly  been  identi- 
fied as  a  synonym  of  the  above,  and  not  a 
distinct   plant.     This   is    the   more   strange 


because  it  is  so  often  named  in  conjunction 
with  the  other  forms.  Spenser's  is  so  well 
known — 

"  Gelloflowes, Coronations,  and Sops-in- 'Wine," 
that  other  instances  need  not  be  quoted. 
In  growth  and  habit  the  plant  was  much 
like  the  Pink  ;  its  very  ragged  blooms  were 
also  like  that  flower.  They  were  single,  and 
very  sweet-scented.  There  is,  however,  no 
evidence  to  show  that  the  flowers  were  ever 
used  to  flavour  wine.  Spenser  says  they 
were  worn  by  paramours;  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  the  name  had  something 
to  do  with  the  marriage  ceremony,  perhaps 
prospectively ;  the  consecrated  wine  and 
wafers  partaken  of  in  church  at  the  con- 
clusion of  that  sacrament  being  called 
Sops-in-Wine.  The  plant  seems  to  have 
disappeared  entirely  early  in  the  seventeenth 
century. 

Of  cultivated  Gilliflowers  it  may  be  said 
that  Parkinson  names  a  large  selection,  of 
which  the  Clove-Gilliflower  represents  one 
section,  and  the  yellow-ground  Carnation 
the  other.  The  flowers  varied  greatly  in 
size,  and  many  of  the  names  used  to  indi- 
cate varieties  are  sufficiently  quaint. 

Next  to  Dianthus  I  think  we  may  safely 
conclude  that  Stocks  were  the  most  popular 
of  the  Gilliflowers,  and  they  have  retained 
their  popularity  till  the  present  day.  Why 
Stocks  and  many  other  plants  were  numbered 
with  Gilliflowers  is  hard  of  explanation.  In 
this  instance,  the  name  is  comparatively 
not  an  old  one,  neither  is  it  in  the  case  of  a 
large  number  of  cruciferous  plants  and 
others  which  received  the  name  about  the 
same  time.  The  earliest  Stocks  we  have 
knowledge  of  were  all  single-flowered,  the 
first  double  variety  so  far  as  known,  having 
been  brought  hither  by  Tradescant,  when 
he  returned  from  the  continent  in  1611 
There  were  two  plants,  one  of  which  cost  '2s.. 
the  other  3s.,  and  these  seem  to  have  been 
a  double  form  of  Matthiola  incana.  Pre- 
viously to  being  called  Gilliflowers,  they 
were  "  Violets,"  and  the  above  species  was 
"  Viola  alba,"  the  white  Violet,  white  Gilli- 
flower, and  white  Stock-Gilliflower.  The 
distinctive  appellation  applies  to  the  whitish 
appearance  of  this  Matthiola,  and  not  to 
the  flowers  which  were  of  various  colours. 
"Stock"  seems  to  be  a  form  of  stalk  of  a 
woody  nature.  As  in  addition  to  "Cabbage- 
stalk,"  we  have  "  Stocks  and  Stones,"  "  Stocks 
of  trees,"  &c.  Another  of  its  names  "Castle 
Gilliflower,"  was  very  probably  bestowed 
because  along  with  the  Wallflower  it  existed 
on  "Stonchilled"  houses.  M.  annua,  or 
"Small-stock  Gilliflower"'  was  another  early 
plant.  Gerarde  runs  wild  among  Stock-Gilli- 
flowers  :  and  Parkinson,  more  sober,  has  little 
new  to  add  beyond  a  striped  double  form, 
and  the  "Sullen  Stocke  Gilloflower"  or 
"  Melancholick  gentleman."  This  is  Hesperis 
tristris,  now  not  commonly  cultivated,  and 
apt  to  die  out  in  dry  soils.  Improved  forms 
of  Matthiola  incana  appear  in  Philip  Miller's 
time  as  Queen's  Stock  Gilliflowers,  though  a 
writer  in  1843  refers  these  to  Ten-week  Stocks. 
The  Brompton-Stoek  Gilliflower,  now  called 
Brompton  Stocks,  is  also  mentioned  by 
Miller,  but  only  a  crimson  form,  to  be  later 
enriched  by  other  colours,  was  known.  A 
much  be-praised  sort  called  Twickenham 
Purple  was  next  secured,  and  of  this  quite  a 
variety  was  cultivated  in  1807.  The  Ten- 
week  Stock  did  not  appear  as  such  till 
about  one  hundred  and  seventy  years  ago. 
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The  Malcolmias,  of  which  the  Virginian 
Stock  and  the  Sea  Stocks  are  representa- 
tives, were  at  first  called  Gilliflowers. 

As  the  Stock  was  originally  called  the 
White  Violet,  so  the  Wallflower  was  known 
by  botanists  as  the  Yellow  Violet,  Viola 
lutea.  It  also  was  admitted  asaGilliflower, 
the  Yellow,  the  Wall,  the  Winter,  and  the 
Yellow  Stock  Gilliflower.  The  more  common 
names,  however,  were  simply  Wall-flowers 
and  Harts-ease.  Some  writers,  it  may  be 
noted,  have  mistaken  the  identity  of  certain 
improved  varieties  of  this  plant,  to  which 
the  names  respectively  of  Bleeding  Warrior, 
Bloody  Warrior,  and  Bloody  Wallflower, 
were  applied,  assuming  these  designations 
to  indicate  the  common  sort.  The  last  name 
is  that  of  a  fine  double  form  that  appeared 
about  two  hundred  and  twenty  years  ago. 
Laurence  in  1726  refers  the  two  former 
to  a  fine  single  garden  form,  striped  with 
blood-red.  Several  plants  were  known  as 
Queen's  Gilliflowers;  that  generally  accepted 
as  such  being  Hesperis  matronalis.  Lawson, 
however,  called  Carnations  by  that  name; 
Parkinson,  too,  indicates  such  a  variety  ;  and, 
as  just  noted,  a  Stock  also  was  thus  desig- 
nated. The  Hesperis  in  the  sixteenth 
century  was,  moreover,  named  "  Rogues  " 
and  "  English  "  Gilliflowers.  Another  name, 
Dame's  Gilliflower,  is  uncommon ;  though 
"Dame's  Violet"  is  not  at  all  so.  By  a 
pecular  perversion,  "  Dames,"  which  as 
printed  was  an  orthographic  variation  of 
"  Damask,"  gave  rise  to  the  latter  name 
which  has  been  long  current. 

I  have  found  Lychnis  vespertina  and  L. 
dioica  referred  to  as  "  wild  Gillofers,"  but 
only  once,  and  the  reference  points  to  a  way 
of  doubling  the  flowers  of  plants  lifted  from 
the  fields  into  gardens.  The  reason  why  the 
"  Bagged  Bobin  "  (March  Gilliflower)  should 
have  been  called  "Cuckoo  Gilliflower,' 
carries  us  back  to  a  time  when  "Cuckoo" 
was  an  opprobrious  epithet,  bearing  no 
reference  to  the  bird  of  that  name,  but 
rather  to  a  class  of  persons  often  mentioned 
in  old  English  literature.  Another  English 
plant,  the  common  Soapwort,  because  it  bore 
a  general  resemblance  to  the  Dianthus 
family,  was  called  the  "  Mock  "  Gilliflower. 

There  are  yet  two  plants,  Tagetes  erecta 
and  T.  patula,  which  at  first  were  adopted 
into  the  large  and  comprehensive  family  of 
Gilliflowers;  and  than  these,  no  two  plants 
had  perhaps  greater  difficulty  in  settling 
down  into  their  proper  places.  For  a  long 
time,  moreover,  they  were  inextricably  con- 
fused the  one  with  the  other,  but  it  is  im- 
possible to  enter  fully  into  their  queer  early 
history  here.  Why  they  came  to  be  called 
Gilliflowers  at  all  arose  from  the  French 
entertaining  the  opinion  that  the  French 
Marigold  was  a  kind  of  Carnation  brought 
from  the  East.  Hence,  we  have  the  "  Indian  " 
and  "  Turkie  "  Gilliflowers.  The  African  was 
supposed  to  have  been  brought  from  Tunis 
into  Austria.  They  were  at  first  received 
into  gardens  with  much  caution,  as  the 
plants  were  supposed  to  be  identical 
with  a  noxious  vegetable  mentioned  by 
Pliny,  but  by,  and  even  previous  to  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  both 
species  were  cultivated  in  several  varieties, 
both  single  and  double. 

It  may  be  added  that  Heliophila  pilosa 
and  H.  coronopifolia  also  are  African  Gilli- 
flowers; and  we  have  a  water  Gilliflower, 
Hottonia  palustris.  R.  P.  Broiherston. 


ZYGONISIA  x  ROLFEANA. 

Our  illustration  (Qg.  11)  represents  the 
pretty  bigeneric  hybrid  bstween  Zygopetalum 
maxillare  Gautieri  and  Aganisia  lepida,  shown 
for  the  first  time  by  Messrs.  Sander  &  Sons, 
of  St.  Albans,  at  the  Holland  House  Show  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  when  it 
secured  an  Award  of  Merit.  At  the  meeting 
at  the  Drill  Hall,  July  8,  a  still  better  variety 
was  shown  by  Messrs.  Sander,  and  from  which 
our  illustration  was  prepared. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  new  hybrid  has  the 
general  appearance  of  Aganisia  lepida,  but  it 
is  much  more  robust  than  that  species,  and 
has  showier  flowers,  which  in  some  respects 
resemble  those  of  Zygocolax  x  . 

Zygonisia  Rolfeana  is  of  elegant  habit,  and 
apparently  very  free- growing ;  its  flowers 
cream-white,  blotched  with  violet  colour. 
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Fig.  11.— zygonisia  x  hoi.feana. 


NEW  OR  NOTEWORTHY  PLANTS. 

— ♦ — 

IRIS  K.EMPFERI  "QUEEN  ALEXANDRA." 
Recently  I  noticed  a  very  fine  new  Iris 
opening  in  my  Iris  garden  ;  it  thrives  wonder- 
fully, growing  in  the  water,  and  moving  its  fine 
flowers  in  the  morning  wind.  There  are  very 
many  varieties  of  Iris  Krempferi,  or,  if  you 
prefer  the  name,  Iris  lfevigata,  in  European 
gardens;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  this  new 
and  beautifully-coloured  variety  is  the  best  of 
all,  if  not  the  largest. 

Leaves  numerous,  very  thin,  quite  ensiform, 
lax,  recurved,  not  erect,  pale  green.  The 
rigid  stems  much  overtop  these  leaves,  and 
have  several  reduced  leaves,  and  sessile 
clusters  of  very  large  flowers.  Spathe  two  or 
three-flowered.  Three  are  9  inches  long, 
glaucous,  with  browned  tops.  Limb  4  inches 
long,  and  3  inches  broad,  snow-white,  with  a 
yellow  keel,  and  faint  pale  yellow  veins  on  the 
falls  ;  its  falls  are  also  very  fine  and  delicately 
tinged  with  azure;  standards  very  much 
shorter,  oblanceolate-unguiculate,  and  veined 
with  azure  ;  style  branches  waxy-white. 

Generally  I  do  not  like  the  Iris  Krempferi 
varieties  with  falls  and  standards  widely  dis- 


similar ;  both  must  be  alike,  so  that  the 
latter  are  as  long  and  as  wide  as  the  former  ; 
bat  with  this  splendid  variety  it  is  necesary 
to  make  an  exception. 

Iris  Queen  Alexandra  will  certainly  shortly 
become  a  favourite  in  the  Iris  or  water-garden, 
as  it  is  one  of  the  most  showy  flowers, 
not  only  amongst  the  Irises,  but  in  all  the 
wide  flower  kingdom.  My  Iris  Kpempferi  are 
left  quite  without  water  from  October  till 
March.  I  cultivate  them  all  in  large  pots, 
never  in  the  open  ground.  They  are  divided 
in  March,  when  they  begin  to  show  leaves, 
planted  in  a  mixture  of  peat,  loam,  and  sand, 
and  placed  in  cement  basins  on  about  a  J  inch 
of  pure  water.  If  they  thrive,  we  give  little 
by  little  more  water,  till  the  pots  stand  quite 
under  water  ;  then  we  give  much  manure — the 
best  is  that  of  sheep  and  goats,  but  also,  as 
the  Japanese  do,  we  use  ordinary  sewage,  and 
sometimes  a  little  saltpetre.  So  treated,  these 
Irises  grow  luxuriantly,  and  with  me  flowers 
from  May  to  July  richly  and  abundantly. 
These  Irises  have  no  fragrance,  but  for  all 
reasons  I  rank  them  next  to  Orchids.  Ch. 
Sprenger,  Naples. 

HY5IENOCALLIS  concinna. 
Under  this  name  I  recently  received  from 
Messrs.  Dammann,  of  Napier,  bulbs  of  a  species 
of  Hymenocallis,  of  which  I  now  send  you  a 
description  below.  The  Mexican  Hymeno- 
callids  form  a  section  of  the  genus  well  worthy, 
from  a  botanical  point  of  view,  of  more  extended 
study  than  they  have  as  yet  received. 

This  section  is  not  of  much  horticultural 
merit,  most  of  the  species  carrying  only  a  few 
flowers,  and  they  are  small  and  not  particularly 
pleasing.  It  is  doubtless  due  to  this  fact,  that 
they  have  been  so  overlooked  by  authors.  Yet 
from  their  comparative  hardiness  several  of 
them  are  worth  a  place  in  our  gardens,  and  to- 
the  hybridist  they  offer  the  only  chance  of 
producing  a  hardier  race  of  garden  Hymeno- 
callids.  Among  these  Mexican  species  it  has- 
been  observed  that  the  llower  scape  is  often 
nearly  circular  in  section,  instead  of  being 
"compressed"  (or  two-edged),  and  that  the 
foliage  is  scanty,  almost  erect  (at  least  when 
growing),  glaucous,  and  destitute  of  any  stem. 
Mr.  Baker  gave  the  name  "  H.  concinna," 
ride  Baker  in  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  August  5, 
1893.  A  plant  is  also  mentioned  by  this 
name  in  Mr.  Nicholson's  Dictionary  of  Gar- 
dening (Appendix),  as  being  evergreen,  and 
having  proved  hardy  at  Naples. 

Description.— Leaves,  two  pairs  of  very  glaucous  leaves, 
destitute  of  any  stem,  or  of  any  cross-venation  pro- 
duced simultaneously  with  the  (central)  flower-scape— 
these  are  nearly  erect,  and  ahout  1  foot  long,  by  lg  inch 
maximum  width.  Scape,  1  foot  high,  scarcely  at  all 
compressed,  bearing  two  flowers,  opening  in  successioD 
at  an  interval  of  a  few  days.  Spathe-valves,  erect,  not 
sheathing  at  the  base.  Flowers  resembling  closely  those 
of  H.  Harrisiana  {Bot.  Mag.,  6562),  but  shorter  in  the 
tube,  very  stellate,  fragrant,  i\  ins.  in  diameter.  Tube, 
2  inches  long.  Cup,  j  inch  high,  by  j  inch  span,  irre- 
gularly one-toothed  between  each  stamen,  widely 
expanded.  Segments,  2*  inches  long,  by  nearly  three- 
sixteenths  inch  maximum  width.  Free  ends  of  stamens 
lj  inch  long.  Anthers,  ,  inch  long  at  maturity.  Pollen, 
orange-coloured.  Style,  shorter  than  the  stamens. 
Stigma  laige,  simply-capitate.  Ovules,  a  pair  in  each, 
cell,  basal. 

Fruit.— Ripening  in  less  than  a  mouth,  and  dehiscing 
before  ripe. 

Seeds.— Four  to  the  fruit,  nearly  round,  and  indis- 
tinguishable from  those  of  Ismcne  calathina,  except  io 
their  smaller  size,  and  In  the  minute,  obscure  white 
spots  covering  them.  In  I,  cala'.hina  it  takes  ahout  leu 
seeds  to  weigh  an  ounce,  whereas  in  concinna  twenty- 
six  are  required. 

Nole.— Germination  not  yet  tested.  Ti  e  reriod  of 
gestation  and  the  moment  of  dehiscence  correspond 
exactly  with  Ismene  calathina.  H.  concinna  seeds 
freely,  each  flower  becoming  self-fertilised  at  the 
moment  of  expansion. 

The  plant,  from  wh'ch  this  description  is 
taken,  is  now  in  flower  in  my  garden.    The 
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nearest  ally  is  evidently  H.  Harrisiana  (Hot. 
Mag.,  6302),  but  it  is  very  interesting  to  com- 
pire  the  plant  figured  by  Redoute  (Red. 
LilUicees.  133)  as  Pancratium  disciforme,  which 
differs  only  in  the  larger  flowers  and  longer 
style.  Herbert's  genus,  "Choratis,"  also  fur- 
nishes some  plants  in  tolerably  close  alliance. 
A.  Worsley,  June  13,  1002. 


BOOK    NOTICE. 


Grammar  School,  and  took  the  Manor  House, 
called  Queen  Elizabeth's  Palace,  -where  he  re- 
sided with  his  boarders.  It  is  recorded  that  at 
the  time  of  the  Great  Plague  he  kept  his  pupils 
in  good  health  by  taking  them  for  a  walk  over 
Winchmore  Hill  every  morning  before  break- 
fast, and  on  their  return  causing  them  to  hold 
their  heads  over  the  fumes  of  boiling  vinegar. 
While  at  Enfield  Dr.  Uvedale  made  a  collec- 
tion of  raie  plants  in  his  garden,  which,  after 


NOTES  FROM  THE    SOUTH-WEST. 

Rhododendrons. — Lovers  of  Rhododendrons 
may  spend  an  interesting  and  enjoyable 
spring  ia  Southern  Cornwall,  for  in  that 
district  the  finest  specimens  of  all  the  hand- 
somest species  and  hybrids  are  to  be 
found.  During  the  past  spring  I  have 
seen  many  of  these  in  the  zenith  of  their 
beauty.      Anyone    desirous   of    becoming   ae- 


DlCTIONNAIRE      ICONOGRAPH IQUE      DES 
ORCHIDEE3. 

The  June  issue  of  M.  Alfred  Cogniaux's 
illustrations  and  descriptions  of  Orchids,  com- 
pleting the  fifth  series,  com  neaces  two  genera, 
viz  ,  Galeandra  and  Rhyncostylis,  and  gives 
additional  pictures  to  the  already  issued 
genera,  together  with  some  hybrids. 

Cyphtpedium  x  Rhodopsis— An  interesting  hybrid 
raised  by  Reginald  Young.  Esq  ,  between  C.  Charles- 
worthi  and  C.  X  enfieldeuse  (LawreLceanum  x 
Bookeirc).  Flowers  of  a  brownish  hue,  the  upper  part 
©f  the  sepal  white,  the  middle  area  and  siamiuode 
purple. 

Cyphipedium  x  Gekminyanuji  (villoscm  x  H1RSU- 
tissimum).— A  well-knowu  hybrid,  described  by  Prof. 
Reicbenbach  in  the  Gardenrs'  Chronicle^  vol.  xxv  , 
p.  200(1886). 

Cypripedium  x  Eucharis  yar.  Fournierianum 
(insigne  Madlei  x  Lawrenceanum).  -  Upper  sepal 
green  at  the  base,  while  above,  densely  spoiled  with 
purple.  Lip  and  peiats  rose-purple,  the  petals  having 
some  chocolate  spots. 

Galeandra  Beyrichii  Hclib.  f.—A  South  American 
species  with  green  flowers,  ihe  lip  niargincd  with 
white.    Syn,  G.  viridis. 

Ljelta  pfjestans  aurea.  —  The  figure  represents 
typical  Ltelia  puniila  with  more  than  usual  yellow  iu 
the  tube  of  the  labellum. 

Ljelia  harpophylla,  RcJib  f.  —  Flowers  orange 
colour.  First  flowered  in  Hie  collection  of  ihe  late  Air. 
Day,  of  Tottenham,  in  I8tj7. 

Ljelio-Cattleya  ■  Glaiys,  Cogn.  ("C.  Harrison  i  an  a 
violacea  x  L.  cinnabarina).— Habit  of  L  -C.  x  iuter- 
roedio-flava.  Sepals  and  petals  white  tinged  with  rcse  ; 
iip  crimped,  pale  yellow. 

Ljelio-Cattleya  x  Doris  yar.  "Malquis  de  Col- 
bert" (L.  harpophylla  x  C.  Trian/ei).—  Sepals  and 
petals  dark  yellow  ;  lip  ruby-ieduith  yellow  disc.  The 
original  form  was  raised  by  N.  C.  Cookson,  Esq. 

Ljelio-Cattleya  x  Mjie.  Marhuhrite  Fournier 
(L.  Dkjiiyana  x  C.  lai! i ata). —Flowers  closely  re- 
sembling those  of  other  crosses  of  the  same  class.  White 
tinged  with  rose,  ihe  daike^t  colour  being  on  the 
/ringed  edge  of  the  lip. 

Odontoulossum  tripudians,  Rchb.  /.-Sepals  and 
petals  yellow  heavily  marked  wiih  brown  ;  up  white 
with  purple  markings.    New  Grenada. 

Phal.^nopsis  x  leucoerhoda,  Kchb.  /.—A  natural 
hybrid  of  P.  Aphrodite  and  P.  Schilleriaca.  Floners 
white  tinged  with  rose.    Philippines. 

Rhyncostylis  retusa,  BL— A  widely  distributed 
species,  generally  known  as  Saccolabiuw  giutatum  in 
gardens.  Racemes  densely  stt  with  while  flowers 
spotted  rose. 

Sophro-Cattleya  x  Nydia  (3.  gpandiflora  cocci- 
nea  x  C  x  calummata).— A  tine  hybrid,  with  reddith- 
erimson  flowers,  raised  by  Messrs.  Charlesworth  &  Co., 
Bradford. 


DR.  UYEDALE  AND  THE  ENFIELD 
CEDAR. 

An  interesting  relic  of  the  most  famous  of  the 
Headmasters  of  the  Enfield  Grammar  School, 
Dr.  Uvedale,  has  been  very  romantically  reco- 
t'ered,  and  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the 
school.  Mr.  Carl  Crouch  -was  purchasing 
some  old  books  and  pamphlets  on  a  Farringdon 
Street  bookstall,  when  he  came  upon  a  frag- 
ment of  an  old  Hebrew  Bible,  with  a  list  of 
names  on  the  flyleaf.  On  examination,  this 
proved  to  be  a  portion  of  the  family  Bible  of 
Dr.  Robert  Uvedale,  the  famous  botanist,  who 
was  Headmaster  of  the  Enfield  Grammar  School 
from  1C64  to  1690,  and  the  list  of  names  was 
the  record  of  the  births  of  his  eleven  children, 
written  in  Latin.  Dr.  Robert  Uvedale,  the 
well-known  horticulturist  and  botanist,  was 
born  in  the  parish  of  St.  Margaret's,  West- 
minster, on  May  23,  16U2,  and  was  the  son  of 
Robert  Uvedale,  of  Westminster,  a  member  of 
the  branch  of  the  Uvedales  of  Djrsetshire. 
Id   1661   ho  became  H"alma3ter  of  the  Enfield 


Fig.  12.— the  enfield  cedar,  a  relic  of  dr.  rvErALE. 


his  death,  were  sold  to  Sir  R>bcrb  Walpile, 
and  removed  to  Houghton,  with  the  exception 
of  the  well-known  Cedar-tree,  that  all  Enfield 
can  view  at  the  bick  of  the  present  post-office 
(fig.  12).  This  Cedar  was  brought  to  Dr.  Uve- 
dale by  two  of  his  old  pupils  who  had  made  a 
journey  to  Palestine,  and  was  the  first  Cedar 
of  Lebanon  introduced  into  this  country.  Dr. 
Uvedale' s  Herbarium,  in  11  volumes,  forms 
volumes  302-315  of  the  Sloane  Collection  in  the 
British  Museum.  In  1696  Dr.  Uvedale  was  made 
Rector  of  Orpington,  with  the  Chapelry  of  St. 
Mary  Cray,  Kent.  Dr.  Uvedalo  died  in 
Eafield  on  August  17,  1722,  and  was  buried 
thare.  Enfield  Chronicle. 


quainted  with  the  different  species  and  va- 
rieties in  flower  would,  however,  have  to 
make  a  somewhat  lengthened  stay  iu  the 
neighbourhood,  since  It.  Nobleauum  x  often 
commences  to  expand  its  blooms  as  early  a-) 
November,  and  others  are  not  at  their  l'C9t 
until  the  end  of  May  or  beginning  of  June. 
In  one  garden  R.  argenteum  flowers  in  January, 
but  the  finest  specimen  1  know  of,  16  feet  in 
height,  and  about  20  feet  through,  was  at  its 
best  at  Tregotbuan  at  the  end  of  March,  when 
it  was  bearing  considerably  over  300  bloom- 
trusses.  Hard  by  stands  what  is  probably  the 
largest  R.  Falconer!  in  tho  country,  which, 
when   1   visited  tho  gardens   early   iu   May, 
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•was  in  full  flower.  This  specimen  was 
measured  in  my  presence,  and  proved  to  be 
22  feet  in  height,  and  30  feet  through.  It  is  a 
very  symmetrical  example,  and  is  covered 
•with  its  giant  leaves  to  the  ground-level;  it 
•was  bearing  over  1000  flower-trusses.  At  Tre- 
mough  there  are  two  large  specimens  of  R. 
Faleoneri  which  were  masses  of  flower  at  the 
same  date.  Mid-April  is  the  season  when 
these  gardens  are  at  their  brightest,  for  then 
the  great  R.  arborenm  hybrids,  illustrations 
of  which  have  appeared  in  these  columns,  are 
at  their  best.  A  fine  R.  Griffithianum  (Auek- 
landi),  over  10  feet  in  height,  was  flowering 
grandly  at  Tremongh  early  in  May,  but 
I  saw  a  far  larger  one  a  few  days  later 
near  Truro ;  this  was  12  feet  in  height, 
and  22  feet  through,  and  was  literally 
white  with  blossoms,  one  of  which  that  1 
measured  was  5  inches  in  diameter,  and  some 
of  the  trusses  held  nine  blooms.  This  R. 
Griffithianum  was  procured  as  a  small  plant  in 
18C1 ;  it  is  a  very  handsome  form,  the  white 
flowers  having  a  small  blotch  of  carmine  at 
the  base  of  the  cup.  Other  varieties  are 
pure  white,  and  in  one  garden  I  saw  a 
rose-coloured  form.  R.  fragrantissimum, 
9  feet  in  height,  was  in  flower,  as  were  Lady 
Alice  Pitzwilliam  and  Countess  of  Haddington  ; 
and  two  fine  examples  of  R.  campylocarpum, 
0  feet  and  8  feet  in  height  respectively,  were 
covered  with  their  yellow  blossoms.  I  have 
seen  R.  Dalhousite  in  flower  in  the  first  week 
in  June,  R.  Nuttalli,  growing  against  a  wall  had 
fine  flower-buds  in  May,  but  I  have  never  yet 
met  with  this  in  flower  in  the  open.  R.  Roylei 
Blandfordianum,  with  its  smallsoft  pink  flowers 
of  great  substance,  is  a  pretty  kind  not  infre- 
quently met  with. 

Miscellaneous  Plants. — In  a  tour  amongst 
the  gardens  of  southern  Cornwall,  the  flower- 
lover  is  surprised,  if  he  comes  from  the 
midland  or  northern  counties,  at  the  large 
number  of  greenhouse  subjects  permanently 
established  in  the  open.  In  one  garden  I 
saw  for  the  first  time  the  Silver  Tree  (Leuca- 
dendronargenteum),  of  Tablo  Mountain.  The 
plant  was  about  5  feet  high,  and  had  come 
through  the  winter  unprotected  in  an  open 
bed.  Hard  by  were  plants  of  Boronia  megas- 
tigma  in  full  flower.  I  know  of  other  specimens 
of  this  Boronia  doing  well  in  the  open  with  wall 
protection  in  Cornwall,  but  there  was  no  wall 
within  fifty  yards  of  these.  In  another  portion 
of  the  garden  was  a  good  plant  of  Acacia 
cultriformis,  a  flowering  spray  of  which  lately 
received  an  Award  of  Merit  from  the  R.  H.  S.  ; 
and  upon  the  southern  wall  of  the  house  were 
trained  Tacsonia  mollissima  bearing  fruit,  T. 
Van  Volxemi,  Bougainvillea  speciosa,  Cobcea 
scandens,  unhurt  by  winter  ;  Cassia  corymbosa, 
and  Ivy-leaved  Pelargonium  Mme.  Crousse. 
Acacia  aflinis  had  attained  a  height  of  40  feet, 
and  many  immense  plants  of  Woodwardia 
radicans  were  growiug  in  sheltered  nooks, 
some  of  the  fronds  of  which  I  was  informed 
reached  a  length  of  10  feet  when  at  their  best. 
Mandevilla  suaveolens,  and  Trachelospermum 
jasminoides  are  comparatively  common  wall- 
plants  in  Cornwall,  the  porch  of  one  house 
being  wreathed  with  the  latter  which  in  the 
autumn  is  a  mass  of  fragrant  white  flowers. 
Plumbago  capensis,  Kennedyas,  Sollya  hetero- 
phylla,  Pueraria  Thunbergiana,  Hibbertias, 
Iuga  pulcherrima,  Chorizemas,  and  ir  any  other 
tender  subjects  make  good  growth  and  flower 
well  against  the  open  walls.  Tibouchina  ma- 
crantha  (Pleroma),  though  generally  dying 
down  in  the  winter,  breaks  again  strongly  in 
the  spring.  Maurandya,  in  sheltered  posi- 
tions, comes  through  the  winter  without  loss  of 
foliage,  and  on  one  house  Streptosolen  Jatne- 


soni  is  grown  on  a  south  wall.  The  number  of 
rare  and  tender  shrubs  to  be  met  with  in  the 
open  in  various  gardens  is  astonishing. 

To  mention  all  would  fill  many  columns,  but 
a  few  of  those  especially  interesting  may  be 
noted.  Buddleia  Colvillei  is  by  no  means 
uncommon,  one  example  being  7  feet  in  height. 
Fine  bushes  of  Illicium  religiosum  were  in  full 
flower  early  in  May,  as  was  I.  floridanum, 
with  its  maroon-hued  blossoms.  Anopterus 
glandulosa  bears  its  panicles  of  ivory-white, 
drooping  bell-flowers  in  April ;  and  in  the 
summer,  Clethra  arborea  well  merits  the  name 
of  Lily  of  the  Valley  tree,  often  applied  to  the 
better  known  Andromedas.  Citrus  trifoliata 
flowers  well  in  south-western  gardens,  and  in 
some  perfects  numbers  of  fruits ;  Correas 
flower  excellentlyif  planted  near  a  south  wall, 
C.  cardinalis  and  C.  ventricosa  being  especially 
brilliant ;  Drimys  Winteri  is  handsome  when 
holding  its  perfumed  cream-white  blossoms,  and 
the  small-flowered  D.  aromatica  also  does  well. 
Grevillea  robusta  forms  a  spreading  bush 
covered  in  the  spring  with  bright  rose  flowers, 
and  G.  alpina  and  G.  Priestii  are  also  grown. 
Leptospermum  scoparium  assumes  tree-like 
proportions,  the  specimen  at  Penjerrick  being 
fully  30  feet  in  height ;  it  is  a  beautiful  sight 
when  covered  with  its  tiny  white  flowers. 
Arabia  quinquefolia  forms  a  handsome  foliaged 
plant;  as  does  Daphniphyllum  glauceseens, 
which  in  one  garden  exceeds  12  feet  in  height ; 
and  some  of  the  newer  Senecios  are  orna- 
mental. The  Nepalese  Cotoneaster  frigida, 
though  growiug  to  a  height  of  15  feet  and 
flowering  freely,  has  not  fruited  in  the  two 
eases  which  came  under  my  notice.  The 
Bottle-brush  trees,  Callistemon  saliguus,  red 
and  yellow  flowered,  and  the  scarlet  C.  specio- 
sus,  which  in  nurserymen's  catalogues  appear 
under  the  name  of  Metrosideros,  are  to  be  seen 
in  many  gardens  ;  and  Edwardsia  (Sophora) 
grandifiora  and  E.  microphylla  are  by  no 
means  uncommon.  Here  and  there  are  speci- 
mens of  the  Gnaio  (Myoporuni  lretum),  with 
its  leaves  covered  with  innumerable  trans- 
parent spots  ;  and  Fagus  cliffortioides,  and 
Hoheria  populnea,  are  also  represented.  Many 
species  of  Pittosporum  are  grown,  one  of  the 
finest  specimens  being  a  bushy  example  30  ft. 
in  height  at  Tregothnan.  There  are  three 
vigorous  plants  of  Cordyline  indivisa  (true)  at 
Enys,  and  C.  Banksii  is  established  in  many 
places.  The  New  Zealand  Forget- me -Not 
(Myosotidiuin  nobile),  from  Chatham  Island,  is 
quite  at  home  in  Cornwall,  and  bears  its  great 
blue  flower  -  trusses  in  profusion.  In  one 
garden,  Pourettia  (Puya)  mexicana  was  dis- 
playing leaves  of  the  rightful  bright  crimson 
hue,  but  in  many  instances  the  foliage  shows 
no  sign  of  this  attractive  colouring.  S.  W.  F. 


ORCHID   NOTES  AND  6LEANINGS. 

ODONTOGLOSSUM    CRISPUM    FROM 
FORGANDENNY. 

A  BOX  full  of  grand  single  flowers  of  Odonto- 
glossum  crispum,  each  measuring  about  -1  ins. 
across,  and  each  taken  from  a  different  plant, 
is  kindly  sent  by  Mr.  William  Sharp,  gr.  to 
C.  L.  Wood,  Esq.,  Freeland,  Forgandenny, 
N.B.,  accompanied  by  the  following  interesting 
remarks : — 

"  I  send  sample  flowers  of  our  Odonto- 
glossum  crispum,  which  I  think  you  will  say 
are  large  enough.  The  fact  is,  that  the 
stronger  the  plants  are  grown,  the  larger  are 
the  flowers  ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
after  a  certain  point  is  reached,  the  increase 
in  size  is  at  the  expense  of  the  shape  of  the 
flower.  I  have  found  that  when  a  plant  was 
small,  and  bore  but  a  few  flowers  on  a  spike, 


the  shape  has  been  perfect ;  but  that  when  the 
same  plant  has  been  grown  strongly  for  a  few 
years,  although  the  flowers  have  been  much 
larger,  the  extra  length  of  the  petal  has  not 
been  accompanied  by  proportionate  breadth. 
The  Odontoglossums  grow  very  satisfactorily. 
Our  largest  '  crispum '  has  ten  spikes  ;  others 
have  from  eight  downward.  The  plant  from 
which  the  largest  bloom  sent  was  cut  had 
fifteen  blooms  on  a  spike.  The  greatest  number 
of  spikes  I  have  had  on  one  specimen  is  thirteen. 
The  largest  number  of  blooms  I  ever  had  on  a. 
'  crispum '  was  sixty-four  ;  on  a  Pescatorei  one 
hundred  and  thirty-six." 

Grown  in  such  a  manner  and  producing  such 
uniformly  lovely  flowers,  it  is  easy  to  under- 
stand why  the  species  is  such  a  favourite.  It 
is  remarkable,  the  very  fine  size  and  quality  of 
the  flowers  received  from  Scotland.  Can  it  be- 
that  Odontoglossums  thrive  better  in  some 
districts  than  in  others  ?  Perhaps  some  of  our 
correspondents  can  enlighten  us  on  the  subject. 

Imperfect  Flower  of  Cattleya  Mendeli. 

From  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence  we  have  received 
a  flower  of  Cattleya  Mendeli  showing  the 
parts  of  the  flower  arranged  in  pairs  crosswise 
thus :—  P 

S  A  S 
P 
There  is  thus  a  deficiency  of  one  sepal  and  one 
petal  (the  lip).  This  dimerous  condition  is  a 
very  common  malformation  in  Orchids,  and  in 
this  case  the  circumstance  is  rendered  the 
more  noteworthy  as,  for  three  years  in 
succession,  the  plant  has  produced  flowers  of 
this  character. 

Vanda  brunnea. 

A  fine  inflorescence  of  this  elegant  and  rare 
species  is  kindly  forwarded  by  R.  G.  Fletcher, 
Esq.,  Mount  Harry,  Withdean,  Brighton.  The 
species  has  flowers  in  some  respects  resembling 
those  of  Y.  Bensoni,  but  with  all  the  parts 
narrower,  and  especially  the  bifurcate  label- 
lum.  The  reverse  side  ol  the  flower  is  whitish 
tinged  with  brown  ;  the  face  of  the  sepals  and 
petals  being  netted  and  tinged  with  brown. 
The  base  of  the  lip  and  spur  are  whitish,  the 
middle  portion  purple,  and  the  expanded 
deeply- cleft  blade  brown.  The  column  is 
purple,  and  the  apex  white.  The  inflorescence 
is  over  a  foot  in  length,  and  bears  ten  flowers 
attractively  displayed  on  pedicels  from  1J  to- 
2  inches  in  length. 

CyriilPEDlUM  CILIOLARE  Miteauanum. 
A  fine  flower  of  a  rather  darker  form  of  this 
beautiful  variety  of  C.  ciliolare  is  sent  by 
Frau  Ida  Brandt,  Villa  Brandt,  Riesbaeh, 
Zurich,  who  calls  attention  to  its  distinctive- 
peculiarities,  which  are  the  same  as  those 
which  appeared  so  remarkable  in  the  original 
form  that  the  plate  in  Lindcnia,  iv.,  p.  7,  is 
simply  lettered  C.  Miteauanum,  though  the 
description  makes  it  a  variety  of  C.  ciliolare. 
The  general  appearance  of  the  flower  ap- 
proaches that  of  C.  Curtisii  much  nearer  than 
in  other  C.  ciliolare,  and  singularly  enough  it 
was  purchased  by  Mrs.  Brandt  when  not  in 
flower  as  C.  Curtisii.  The  upper  sepal  is  rose- 
tinted,  with  a  white  margin,  and  many  dark 
purple  lines ;  the  ciliate  petals  are  tinged 
with  rose,  and  spotted  with  purplish-chocolate 
on  the  inner  halves.  Thelabellum  is  brownish- 
rose,  with  glandular  reddish  spots  on  the 
interior  and  the  side  lobes.  The  broader  pro- 
portions and  spotting'  are  the  distinguishing: 
features. 

This  group  of  Cypripedium,  viz.,  Curtisii,, 
ciliolare,  and  superbiens,  has  caused  some  con- 
troversy by  reason  of  the  variability  of  its  mem- 
bers, or  rather  by  the  production  among  the  two 
former  of  an  occasional  widely  distinct  variety. 
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The  late  M.  Alfred  Bleu  asserted  that  by 
crossing  C.  ciliolare  and  C.  superbiens  he  had 
obtained  C.  Curtisii,  anl  therefore  concluded 
that  the  list-named  wis  a  natural  hybrid. 
Differences  of  habitat  were  against  that  theory, 
and  C.  Curtisii  having  a  much  shorter  flower- 
stalk,  it  was  scarcely  likely  to  result  from 
crossing  two  which  have  taller  and  generally 
more  slender  stems ;  therefore  probably  a 
mistake  was  made,  and  an  imported  plant  got 
the  hybrid's  label.  If  any  could  be  selected 
as  intermediate,  it  would  be  C.  ciliolare ;  and 
in  the  case  of  the  one  now  remarked  on,  it  has 
assumed  more  of  C.  Curtisii  features  than 
usual. 

AI.DERBROOK,    CRANLEIGH. 

The  fine  estate  of  Pandeli  Ralli,  Esq.,  in  the 
county  of  Surrey,  gives  a  delightful  example 
of  the  happy  blending  of  existing  natural 
beauty  of  scene  and  vegetation,  with  modern 
gardening,  and  garden  plants  and  shrubs.  The 
extensive  pleasure  grounds  are  studded  with 
Oaks,  and  here  and  there  are  small  coppices 
retained  in  all  their  natural  beauty  of  mossy, 
Fern-clad  undergrowth,  relieved  by  clumps 
of  wild  flowers,  commencing  with  the  Prim- 
roses in  spring,  and  continuing  until  now, 
when  the  Foxglove  makes  the  principal  dis- 
play. Shady  walks  run  from  one  pretty 
garden  nook  to  another,  and  in  places 
ornamental  water  is  planted  with  'Water-Lilies 
of  various  colours  now  in  bloom.  The  banks 
of  the  ornamental  ponds  are  clothed  with 
Irises  and  other  waterside  plants,  and  all  are 
connected  by  a  small  flow  of  water  from  the 
higher  ground,  the  lowest  pond  being  the 
largest  and  most  rustic,  its  seclusion  making 
it  a  congenial  resort  of  herons.  Even 
close  up  to  the  fine  dwelling-house,  situated 
on  a  hill,  the  bracken  which  has  for  ages 
grown  in  large  patches  all  over  the  district 
has  been  left  undisturbed,  but  the  beauty  of 
the  scenery  has  been  enhanced  by  planting 
large  numbers  of  bulbs — Narcissi,  Snowdrops, 
Tulips,  and  other  showy  things  which  each  in 
its  turn  makes  its  show,  and  is  left  undisturbed 
to  gain  strength  for  the  display  of  increased 
beauty  in  the  following  year. 

Rhododendrons  have  been  largely  planted  in 
the  natural  woods  and  in  the  more  formally 
kept  garden  near  the  house,  and  bordering  the 
walks;  and  probably  owing  to  the  quantity  of 
rain  in  the  early  part  of  the  summer  they  have 
made  a  very  fine  show,  and  were  in  great  beauty 
at  the  time  of  my  visit.  The  only  geometri- 
cally formed  flower-beds  are  a  few  on  the 
terrace  on  one  side  of  the  house,  the  other  side 
looking  out  on  a  very  pleasant  garden  bounded 
by  tall  shrubs  and  planted  with  rare  Conifers, 
many  of  which  have  attained  stately  proportions. 
At  the  entrance  of  this  charming  part  of  the 
garden  a  fine  effect  is  made  by  training  Rose 
Reve  d'Or  and  Crimson  Rambler  into  pillars 
9  or  10  feet  in  height,  and  which  are  now 
covered  with  the  mingled  crimson  and  soft 
yellow  flowers  of  the  Roses.  At  another  angle 
of  the  house  is  the  Rose  garden,  beautiful 
with  its  showy  and  fragrant  flowers,  and  along 
the  winding  walks  pretty  alpine  and  herba- 
ceous plants  appear,  backed  by  bracken  and 
indigenous  plants. 

The  carriage-drive  nearing  the  house  having 
to  be  cut  through  high  ground,  a  bank  was 
formed,  and  that  planted  with  the  common 
Hypericum,  or  St.  John's  Wort,  which  gives 
oneof  the  most  effective  objects  in  the  garden, 
the  beauty  of  its  foliage,  and  the  bright 
yellow  of  its  flowers,  rendering  it  the  best 
plant  possible  for  such  a  position. 

The  Lily  walk  has  a  good  show  of  Lilium 
Hansoni,  L.  Swovitzianum,  varieties  of  L. 
umbellatum,   L.  pardal'num,  L.  candidum,  L. 


auratum,  L.  speciosum  varieties,  and  others, 
among  which  are  a  few  L.  Washingtonianum, 
and  one  L.  giganteum  ;  and  at  many  points 
pretty  floral  displays  are  arranged. 

The  Plant  Bouses,  though  near  to  the  house, 
are  effectively  screened  from  it  by  tall  trees. 
They  are  mostly  of  recent  construction,  and 
are  well  adapted  in  most  cases  for  the  culture 
of  the  showy  flowers  which  are  chiefly  wanted 
for  decorative  purposes,  and  for  cut  flowers. 
Several  houses  are  filled  with  Carnations,  from 
the  later  batches  just  expanding  their  blooms, 
to  the  larger  and  less  tidy-looking,  but  at 
present  more  useful  earlier  batches,  still 
furnished  with  a  profusion  of  flowers.  Mal- 
maisons  are  largely  grown,  and  with  fair 
success,  though  with  the  usual  anxieties  per- 
taining to  their  culture,  for  here,  as  at  most 
other  places,  and  from  some  cause  which  has 
never  yet  been  satisfactorily  explained,  here 
and  there  one  when  apparently  up  to  that 
point  in  excellent  health,  will  collapse. 

In  one  of  the  ranges  is  a  showy  lot  of  flower- 
ing Cannas  and  Tea  Roses.  In  another  house 
are  Begonias,  Pelargoniums,  and  other  flowers. 
A  batch  of  Achimenes  in  one  place  is  effective, 
and  the  Orchid-houses  have  an  improving 
selection,  chiefly  required  for,  cut  flowers, 
and  among  which  in  bloom  are  some  good 
Cattleya  Mendeli,  C.  Warneri,  and  other 
Cattleyas.  Lfelia  purpurata,  Sobralia  ma- 
crantha,  and  its  white  variety ;  various 
Cypripediums,  Disas,  Oneidiums,  &c.  The 
Calanthes  for  winter  flowering  are  in  fine 
health  and  vigour,  and  the  occupants  of  the 
Oiontoglossum  -  house  sound  and  healthy, 
though  at  present  few  are  in  bloom. 

The  fruit-ranges  have  good]erops>of  Peaches, 
Black  Hamburgh,  Muscat,  and  other  Grapes  ; 
and  the  broad  border  beside  the  walk  fronting 
the  houses  is  showy  with  herbaceous  plant- 
flowers,  a  Rose  screen  having  been  arranged 
at  the  back  by  Mr.  G.  Watford,  the  clever 
gardener  at  Alderbrook,  and  which  divides  it 
from  the  kitchen  garden  beyond. 
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(Continued  from  p .  11.) 

Passing  on  now  to  consider  the  cultivation 
of  Coniferfe  in  our  gardens,  I  think  it  might 
prove  of  some  utility  if  I  gave  a  few  of  my 
own  experiences  in  this  subject.  At  the  horti- 
cultural establishment  of  Mr.  A.  M.  C.  Jong- 
kindt  Coninck*  at  Dedemsvaart,  near  Zwolle, 
in  Holland,  at  which  I  once  had  the  good 
fortune  to  work,  Coniferie  were  cultivated  on 
a  considerable  scale,  and  formed  one  of  the 
main  features  of  the  place. 
Grafting. 

Daring  the  autumn  and  winter  months,  es- 
pecially the  latter,  when  King  Frost  reigned 
outside,  and  prohibited  all  work  there,  the 
grafting  of  these  plants  took  place.  All  the 
varieties  of  Cupressus  Lawsoniana,  the  Re- 
tinosporas,  and  Thuiopsis  borealis,  were  grafted 
on  one  year's  seedlings  of  the  type  form  of  C. 
Lawsoniana  ;  although  sometimes  two  -  year- 
old  plants  were  used.  The  seeds  of  the  former 
had  been  sown  in  cold  frames  in  May  of  the 
preceding  year,  and  protected  in  some  measure 
from  the  frost  of  winter  by  strewing  their 
beds  with  Pine-needles.  A  strip  about  4-inch 
long,  was  cut  off  the  semi-herbaceous  stem  of 
the  stock,  leaving  a  basal  ledge  on  which  to 
support  the  scion  of  the  variety,  which  had 
been  cut  in  a  similiar  way ;  the  latter  was  then 
tied  tightly  on  with  thin  strips  of  bast.  This 
method  of  grafting  can  be  performed   very 

*  Now  a  limited  Company,  of  which  Mr.  A.  II.  C. 
Van  der  Elst  is  the  Director. 


rapidly,  so  that  some  thousands  of  plants  can 
be  propagated  each  season.  In  the  same  way 
the  various  species  and  varieties  of  Thuya 
were  grafted  on  seedlings,  usually  two  years 
old,  of  T.  occidentalis  ;  the  various  Junipers, 
on  Juniperus  virginiana ;  and  the  varieties  of 
Yew  on  the  type  form  of  Taxus  baccata. 

A  somewhat  different  method  was  adopted 
in  the  ease  of  the  Silver  Firs  and  Spruces. 
In  these  a  slit  was  made  in  the  two-year-old 
stem  of  the  stock,  into  which  a  wedge-shaped 
twig  of  the  scion,  with  on  one  side  a  long, 
and  on  the  other  a  shorter  cut  was  inserted. 
But  occasionally  the  entire  head  of  the  stock 
was  severed,  and  on  the  obliquely-cut  end  of 
the  stem,  the  similarly  shaped  end  surface  of 
the  scion  was  applied.  Ln  this  way  the  various 
kinds  of  Silver  Fir  were  grafted  on  Abies 
pectinata,  and  the  various  kinds  of  Spruce  on 
Picea  exeelsa.  "When  grafted,  the  plants  were 
placed  in  hot  frames,  where  they  remained 
until  the  grafts  had  taken,  when  they  were 
transferred,  if  I  remember  rightly,  to  cold 
frames.  In  June,  the  portion  of  the  stock- 
plant  above  the  place  of  insertion  of  the  graft 
was  cut  closely  and  cleanly  away,  and  the 
young  plants  then  set  out  in  rows  in  the  open 
ground.  All  this,  however,  refers  only  to  the 
plauts  grafted  on  two-year-old  stocks ;  those 
inserted  on  one-year-old  stocks  were  retained 
in  the  shelter  of  the  frame  until  the  summer 
of  the  succeeding  year. 

Cuttings,  &c. 
Several  species  of  Coniferfe  were  also  raised 
from  cuttings  occasionally,  such  as  Thuiopsis 
dolabrata,  T.  borealis,  and  species  of  Retino- 
spora,  as  R.  plumosa,  R.  filifera,  and  R.  squar- 
rosa.  The  bed  was  composed  of  a  layer  of  soil, 
overtopped  by  a  layer  of  sharp  sand,  made 
up  under  glass  in  the  stove.  In  the  spring, 
when  the  slips  were  rooted,  they  were  set  four 
or  five  together  round  the  edge  of  a  pot,  and 
placed  in  a  cold  frame. 

Although  it  was  not  grown  in  the  establish- 
ment at  Dedemsvaart,  I  may  recall  the  method 
of  propagation,  observed  elsewhere,  of  Arau- 
caria  exeelsa,  so  largely  used  for  table  decora- 
tion in  England.  The  tops  of  fair-sized  plants 
in  pots  are  cut  off  just  below  a  branching  node, 
and  each  is  inserted  as  a  cutting  in  a  small 
pot,  the  soil  of  which  consists  largely  of  sand  ; 
they  are  then  placed  under  glass  in  the  stove, 
when  rooting  from  the  node  is  readily  induced. 
In  this  way  great  numbers  of  neat  and  attrac- 
tive-looking young  pot-plants  can  be  produced. 
Seeds  of  Araucaria  imbricata  used  to  be 
sown  in  warm  frames  in  the  autumn;  they 
germinated  about  the  end  of  March,  and  with 
difficulty.  If  I  recollect  aright,  the  seeds  were 
not  buried,  but  lay  on  the  surface  of  the  soil 
in  the  pot.  The  seedlings  had  to  be  assisted 
in  freeing  themselves  from  the  seed. 

During  the  course  of  the  summer,  great 
attention  was  paid  to  the  pruning  of  the  young 
ConifertiB  growing  in  the  nursery.  The  dead 
twigs  were  removed,  and  if  more  than  one 
leader  appeared,  the  superfluous  ones  were 
cut  out ;  a  general  thinning  out  of  too  densely- 
crowded  branches  was  seen  to,  and  a  short 
length  of  stem  preserved  between  the  lower- 
most branches  and  the  ground,  the  whole  with 
the  idea  of  conserving  as  far  as  possible  the 
natural  pyramidal  shape  and  contour  of  the 
shrub. 

A  great  feature  of  the  establishment  was 
the  supply,  chiefly  to  Stockholm,  for  the  pur- 
pose, I  believe,  of  church  decoration,  of  great 
quantities  of  evergreen  material,  which  con- 
sisted almost  entirely  of  twigs  of  the  type- 
form  of  Cupressus  Lawsoniana,  adult  speci- 
mens of  which  covered  considerable  areas  of 
the  nursery,  and  were  devoted  to  this  purpose 
alone.      The  large  boxfuls  of    this    material 
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■which  were  shipped  along  the  canal  just  out- 
side the  nursery  boundary  constituted  a  very 
considerable  portion  of  the  export  products  of 
the  place. 

It  is  pleasing  to  look  back  and  note  the 
evident  success  with  which  Coniferse  of  many 
kinds  were  cultivated  in  Mr.  Coninck's  "Tot- 
tenham" Nurseries.  Perhaps  the  innumerable 
varieties  of  Cupressus  Lawsoniana  and  Keti- 
nospora  there  grown  afforded  the  most  strik- 
ing feature.  Two  or  three  excellent  new 
varieties  had  been  raised  by  the  proprietor 
himself,  the  most  noteworthy  of  these  being 
C.  L.  robusta,  remarkable,  as  the  name  implies, 
for  its  hardiness  and  power  of  withstanding 
the  severe  frosts  which  prevailed  there  in  the 
winter  months,  as  also  for  its  vigorous,  shapely 
habit,  and  the  glaucous  -  green  tint  of  its 
foliage. 

Not  the  least  interesting  feature  of  this  great 
department  was  a  model  garden,  in  which  all 
toe  species  and  varieties  of    Coniferre  culti- 


THE  ART  OF  TABLE  DECORATION. 

(Continued  from  vol  xixi.,  p.  437.) 
The  Caladium. — As  an  early  spring  and 
summer  decorative  plant  this  is  indispersable, 
and  for  table  decoration  they  may  be  divided 
into  three  sections — the  nrniature,  the  dwarf, 
and  the  tall.  The  miniature  is  represented  by 
two  varieties  cn'y:  the  argyrites  aid  minus 
eru'recens,  one  having  white  and  green 
leaves,  and  is  well  known,  and  the  other  dark 
red,  both  affording  pretty  specimens  for  the 
table,  either  as  single  plants  for  filling  in 
angles  of  designs  or  for  grouping  together  in 
low  bowls  in  prominent  positions.  The  dwarf 
varieties,  as  low  subjects,  are  amongst  the 
most  beautiful  and  effective  the  decorator  can 
lay  his  hands  on.  The  following  are  amongst 
the  best  : — candidum,  white  ground,  with 
dark  green  maikings;  Chelsea  Gem,  carmine- 
red  ;  Con  te  de  Germiny,  bright  red,  mottled 
with  white;  Comtesse  de  Brosse,  rose  colour; 
Exquisite,  red  c  mine,  with  light  green  mar- 
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vated  in  the  nursery,  besid.-s  several  others, 
found  a  place,  and  in  gener.il  characters  were 
as  well  represented  as  possible.  Some  of  us 
became  possessed  of  the  fid  of  accumulating  a 
herbarium  collection  from  this  model  garden, 
but  the  twigs  of  the  various  Pieeas  shaped  but 
as  sorry  specimens  when,  on  drying,  all  the 
needles  dropped  out ! 

If  any  one  desired  to  sludy  the  habits  and 
culture  of  Coniferse,  they  could  do  much  worse 
than  spend  a  year  in  that  Dedemsvaart  estab- 
lishment; my  own  recollections  cf  nearly 
three  years  spent  there  are  full  of  interest 
and  delight.  IV.  C.  W. 


PLANT   PORTRAITS. 

Coleus  thyrsoideus,  Le  Jardin,  May  5. 

Dichorisandra?  Thysiana,  Rtvae  de  V BorlicuUure 
Beige,  Juae.— One  of  M.  Linden's  introductions  from 
the  Belgian  Congo.  It  is  of  an  erect  habit,  with  long- 
stalked,  graceful,  recurved,  lanceolate,  shining  leaves. 

Grape  Chasselas  de  Ne  jrepont.  Bulletins  d' Arbori- 
culture, &c.t  April.— A  i-hatselas  variety,  with  pale 
purple  berries. 

MlLTONiASPECTABiLis,Jfonite«rd,fl'oritcuZ£«rc,JuaelO. 

Passiflora  Decaisneaxa,  Jievue  Horticole,  June  16.— 
Referred  to  as  a  variety  of  P.  quadrangularis. 


gin  ;  La  Lorraine,  fiery- red,  with  green  margin ; 
Leonard  Bause,  white,  with  red  spots;  Prin- 
cess of  Teck,  orange-red,  with  yellow  and 
green  margin;  Hose  Laing,  creamy- white, 
with  blue  veins;  Silver  Cloud,  marked 
by  green  spots  and  silver  veins  ;  Sir 
Henry  Irring,  white,  with  pink  veins  mar- 
gined with  green.  The  above  are  of  dwarf 
habit  if  grown  close  to  the  glass.  They  may 
be  placed  on  any  table  without  intercepting 
the  %  iew  across  the  table.  Amongst  the 
taller  growing  Caladiums  which  tower  above 
the  line  of  sight,  and  are  noble  plants,  are 
Theodore  Schmidt,  green  spotted  with  white; 
Mrs.  Harry  Veitch,  a  lovely  variety  in  shades 
of  red  ;  Excellent,  a  handsome  spotted  variety  ; 
and  Triomphe  de  1'Exposition,  of  a  warm  red 
colour.  By  forcing  or  retarding,  Caladiums 
may  be  usefully  employed  from  March  to  July. 

Pandanus  Veitchi 
is  a  bright  and  cheerful- looking  plant  that 
never  comes  amiss  on  any  table,  whether  as 
tiny  plants  for  a  small,  or  large  specimens  for 
large  tables  at  banquets.  A  form  of  this 
variety  with  a  golden  tint  was  introduced  a 


few  years  ago,  and  is  likely  to  be  useful  as  a 
table  plant,  and  as  a  substitute  sometimes  for 
the  white  variegated  species. 

Begonias. 

The  ornamental-leaved  section  are  not  well 
adapted  for  table  decoration  ;  but  there  is  one 
notable  exception  in  the  ease  of  Begonia 
Arthur  Malet,  a  p'.ant  which  may  be  used 
with  telling  effect  when  it  is  permissible  to 
place  a  dark  -  foliaged  plant  on  the  table. 
The  leaves  are  of  a  bright  rose  colour,  with 
an  appearance  of  a  gloss  of  silver,  the  veins 
being  of  a  green  colour.  The  variegated 
form  of  Cyperus  alternifolius  lends  itself  well 
to  this  work ;  as  does  also  the  following, 
Acalypha  Macafeeana,  with  its  rich  autumnal 
colour;  Heliconia  illustris  rubricaulis ;  Ma- 
rantas  Veitchi,  Sanderiana,  and  major;  Alo- 
casias  Veitchi  and  Sanderiana;  Phrynium 
variegatum  ;  Ophiopogons  spicatus  and  aureo- 
variegata.  Eulalia  variejata  is  quite  hardy, 
and  for  table  decoration  it  is  never  im- 
proved when  grown  in  heat.  The  variegated 
Maize  grown  from  feed  makes  an  elegan 
foliaged  plant  for  the  table  in  various  sizes, 
as  may  be  desired ;  as  does  also  Grevillea 
robusta. 

Many  more  suitable  foliage  plants  might  be 
mentioned,  but  a  sufficient  number  has  already 
been  indicated  to  guide  the  amateur  or  the 
learner  in  the  art  of  table  decorating  in  his 
selection  of  the  best  plants  to  grow  for  this 
purpose.  Owen  Thomas. 

(To  be  continued.) 


CACTI. 

Cactus  lovers,  if  few,  are  enthusiastic, 
and  with  good  reason ;  the  quaintness  and 
grotesqueness  of  the  plants,  and  the  frequent 
splendour  of  their  blossonu,  confer  upon  them 
an  undeniable  claim  to  admiration.  One  of 
the  best  known  is  Cereus  senilis,  a  native  of 
Mexico,  remarkable  for  the  shaggy  hairs  with 
which  it  is  beset  (fig.  14).  A  good  representa- 
tion is  furnished  us  by  Mr.  C.  Darrab,  Holly 
Point,  Heaton  Mersey,  who  grows  these  plants 
to  great  perfection.  Among  trade  growers 
we  may  mention  Messr?.  Cannell,  of  Swanley, 
who  exhibit  fine  groups  at  our  principal 
shows ;  and  M.  de  Laet,  of  Conticb,  Belgium, 
who  makes  a  specialty  of  these  plants. 


UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 


AMERICAN    CHRYSANTHEMUM    SOCIETY. 

A  friendly  correspondent,  writing  to  me 
early  in  the  spring,  said  that  some  new  life 
was  infused  into  the  above  society  at  a  then 
recent  meeting  in  Indianapolis.  It  is  certainly 
about  time  that  our  American  friends  woke  up 
a  little,  for  regarded  as  a  national  society,  the 
American  one  has  certainly  been  behind  its 
European  sister  societies. 

Supplemental  to  the  info-mation  contained 
in  my  friend's  letter,  I  have  just  been  fur- 
nished with  the  schedule  of  the  first  annual 
exhibition  of  this  Eociety.  The  society  has 
already  been  existent  for  at  least  twelve  or 
thirteen  years  ;  however,  on  the  ground  of  its 
being  better  late  than  ne%-er.  the  American 
Chrysanthemum  Society  now  announces  the 
holding  of  its  first  show,  and  we  who  are  inte- 
rested in  the  progress  of  the  flower  rejoice  to 
learn  the  news. 

We  learn,  too,  that  a  Convention  will  also 
be  held,  apparently  on  similar  lines  to  those 
held  on  the  Continent,  for  the  show  is  to  be 
held  in  conjunction  with  that  held  by  ths 
Chicago  Horticultural  Society. 
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The  schedule  provides  for  183  1 1  v  s:s,  fifly- 
009  of  which  are  for  Chrysanthemums.  These 
aro  divided  into  two  groups,  viz.,  cut  fljwers 
and  plants.  Most  of  the  classes  have  two 
prize3  ;  occasionally  there  is  a  thiid,  and  they 
vary  from  2  dollars  to  53  dollars.  In  the  cut 
blooms  there  is  a  regulation  that  all  flowers 
must  be  exhibited  on  stexs  not  less  than 
18  inches  long,  and  without  artificial  support. 

We  notice  one  feature  worthy  of  recoid,  and 
that  is  in  Classes  30  and  31.  The  first  of  these 
is  for  the  best  collection  of  varieties  of  French 
origin,  the  second  for  the  best  collection  of 
English  varieties.  In  each  case  a  trophy  or 
prize  to  be  announced  later  will  be  offerer'. 

In  this  respect  I  have  been  asked  if  it  is 
possible  for  English  or  French  growers  to  send 
over  some  exhibits,  and  I   take  the  present 


they  have  made  Plum  -  growing  practicab'e 
where  before  it  was  always  an  uncertain  and 
unsatisfactory  experiment. 

The  Jipinesa  Plums  are  more  like  Peaches 
than  like  the  eomia  )n  E  iropean  Plums,  such  as 
Pond's  Seedling,  Green  Gags,  or  Italian  Prune. 
Their  similarity  to  the  Peach  is  expressed 
more  in  their  habit  of  growth  and  in  their 
general  cultural  predilections.  They  are  at 
their  best  in  the  climate  which  suits  the 
Peach,  though  they  succeed  somewhat  fuither 
north  ;  and  they  prefer  the  light,  sandy-loaicy 
soil  most  favourable  to  the  Peach.  Thry  rray 
be  propagited  readily  and  satisfactorily  on 
Peach  roots.  So  far  as  any  system  of  pruning 
has  b3(  n  applied  1 1  ;b.3in,  it  has  been  usaa  1/ 
the  system  taught  fur  the  Peach.  They  have 
the  saiiia  insect  and  fungus  foes  that  the  Peach 


fleshed  sorts.  Sitsuma  is  of  quite  another 
type,  with  its  dull  red  skin  and  blood-red 
flesb.  Chabot  bdongs  to  the  Botan  type, 
while  Red  June  is  not  quite  representative  of 
either.  The  small  cherry-like  types  of  the 
specie3  have  never  become  popular.  F.  A. 
Wau'jh,  Vermont  Experiment  Station,  U.S.A. 


COLONIAL    NOTES. 

EMIGRATION    OF    GARDENER?    TO 
AUSTRALIA. 

In  your  issue  of  Marc-  1  last,  under  the 
heading  if  "  Colonial  Notes,  appears  a  letter 
from  our  <  steemed  and  well-known  friend  Mr. 
Peter  Bair,  recommending  joung  gardeners 
intending  to  emigrate  to  try  Australia.  The 
subject  matter  of  Mr.  Birr's  letter  vras  at  the 
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opportunity  of  giving  publicity  to  the  desire 
expressed. 

The  second  group  is  for  new  varieties — six 
classes,  six  blooms  of  one  colour  each  ;  they 
are  to  be  seedlings,  sports,  and  undistributed 
importations.  The  plant  classes  are  fourteen 
in  number,  with  prizes  varying  from  5  dollars 
to  50.  C.  H.  P. 

The  Japanese  Plums. 
The  British  gardening  papers  have  paid  very 
little  attention  to  the  Japanese  Plums ;  and 
from  this  and  other  sources  I  am  led  to  suppose 
that  they  are  still  comparatively  rare  in 
England.  It  is  rather  odd  that  more  notice 
has  not  been  given  to  them  in  a  country  where 
every  meritorious  novelty  is  commonly  so  gene- 
rously received.  In  this  country  they  have 
been  the  subjects  of  more  careful  and  extensive 
experiments  than  any  other  fruit  introduced 
since  colonial  days.  They  have  been  planted 
in  large  orchards,  often  by  thousands  of  trees 
at  a  time.  In  many  parts  of  the  country  they 
have  practically  revolutionised  the  Plum- 
growing  business ;  or,  more  truly  speaking, 


tree  has.  I  have  no  doubt  that  they  would 
make  beautiful  wall  espaliers,  treated  after 
the  manner  employed  with  the  Peach  tree. 

In  quality  the  fruit  is  a  trifle  disappointing, 
especially  to  one  whose  idea  of  a  Plum  is  formed 
on  the  conventional  lines.  They  are  very 
unlike  such  sorts  as  Victoria,  Magnum  Bonum, 
or  Field.  They  are  more  watery  and  not  of  so 
high  a  flavour.  Yet  to  those  who  become 
accustomed  to  all  sorts  of  fruit,  they  have 
their  points  of  superiority  even  here.  Tbey  do 
not  cloy  the  appetite,  as  the  sugary  Gages 
sometimes  do  ;  and  there  is  a  freshness  and 
sprightliness  to  them  which  is  always  absent 
from  the  old  fashioned  sorts.  In  colour  and 
size  they  are  altogether  attractive,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  varieties ;  and  they  make  a 
fine  appearance  in  the  market.  They  are 
rapidly  gaining  a  place  in  the  American  fruit 
trade. 

The  varieties  most  planted  in  this  country 
are  Barbank,  Abundance,  Sitsuma,  Chabot, 
Red  June.  Barbank  and  Abundance  are  prob- 
ably the  most  popular.  Both  are  of  the  Botan 
type — that  is  the  round,  red-skinned,  yellow- 


earliest  opportunity  brought  before  our  Asso- 
ciation, and  I  am  requested  to  ask  you  if  yon 
would  kindly  publish  the  following  in  yoor 
earliest  iESue.  Mr.  Barr's  name  is  almost  a 
household  word  the  world  over,  and  is  spacially 
well  remembered  in  New  South  Wales.  We 
had  the  pleasure  and  profit  of  his  visit  a 
couple  of  years  ago,  and  his  stay  extended 
over  some  months,  much  of  our  country  coming 
under  his  observation.  Since  that  time,  how- 
ever, things  have  mightily  changed  in  this 
colony,  in  Queensland,  and  to  a  less  extent  in 
nearly  every  part  of  the  continent.  We  are 
suffering  the  dire  effects  of  a  drought  un- 
precedented for  sixty  years  past;  the  pastoral 
and  agricultural  prospects  in  this  colony  at 
the  present  time  are  very  gloomy,  fodder  and 
provisions  of  every  description  are  high  in 
price,  wages  have  come  down  considerably, 
and  employment  is  scarce.  We  are  in  for  a 
season  of  depression  and  hard  times,  and  deem 
it  our  duty  to  ask  you  to  warn  gardeners  from 
comins  to  these  colonies  at  present ;  we  feel 
sure  that  gardeners  (especially  married,  or 
those  well  up  in  the  profession)  would  bo 
grievously  disappointed  in  leaving  the  old 
country  for  Australia  at  the  present  time. 
We  thank  Mr.  Birr  warmly  for  his  notice  of 
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our  Horticultural  Association,  and  we  shall 
always  be  glad  to  advise  young  gardeners 
coming-  to  Sydney  ;  many  of  us  in  this  part  of 
the  world  have  strong  and  pleasant  recollec 
tions  of  our  connection  with  the  old  land,  and 
we  are  glad  to  hold  out  our  hand  to  a  fellow 
craftsman  coming  here.  Jos.  W.  Clay,  Hon. 
Sec.  of  the  Horticultural  Association  of  N.8.W. 


THE     RECLAIMING    OF 
GRASS-LAND. 

When  the  owner  of  a  piece  of  waste 
iawn  decides  to  let  it  be  waste  no  longer, 
but  determines  to  turn  it  into  a  rosary, 
lie  will,  if  he  have  no  special  know- 
ledge of  the  subject,  turn  to  his  Gardeners' 
Chronicle;  and  not,  perhaps,  finding  the  sort 
of  information  he  requires,  he  will  then 
enquire  of  the  Editor.  Such  may  be 
assumed  to  have  been  the  case  with  "An  Old 
Subscriber,"  writing  from  Ilfracombe,  but 
whether  as  temporary  visitor  or  otherwise 
we  know  not.  The  reply  to  his  enquiry 
being  rather  lengthy,  it  could  not  be  inserted 
in  the  usual  column  for  such  matters. 

It  may  be  stated  genei-ally  that  in  the 
case  of  land  that  has  not  been  under  culti- 
vation in  recent  times,  it  usually  suffices  to 
dig  it  one  spit  deep,  and  to  break  up  the 
bottom  soil  another  spit,  but  to  leave  it  in 
position  ;  or  what  is  called  "  bastard  trench- 
ing" may  be  adopted.    In  this  case,  a  trench 

2  feet  wide  may  be  taken  out  half-way 
across  the  piece  at  one  end  of  it,  the  soil 
being  wheeled  on  to  the  end  of  the  other  half, 
parallel  with  the  last  trench  on  that  piece. 
Having  done  this,  measure  off  another 
strip  of  land  to  be  trenched,  2  feet  wide, 
using  a   line   and   a   spade  to  cut  a  notch 

3  to  4  inches  deep,  so  as  to  obtain  a  trench 
of  the  proper  width  throughout ;  then  shovel 
off  the  turf  2  inches  thick  as  before,  and 
throw  the  soil  into  the  trench  in  thin 
spadefuls,  and  proceed  in  this  manner  to 
the  end  of  that  half.  A  commencement  is 
then  made  on  the  other  half,  the  soil  from 
the  first  trench  opened  being  used  to  fill  the 
last  trench  on  the  first  half  operated  upon. 

It  is  all  very  simple,  although  it  takes 
many  words  of  explanation.  If  the  land  be 
light,  or  it  overlies  gravel,  sand,  chalk,  or 
rock  at  no  great  depth,  no  artificial  drainage 
may  be  necessary. 

A  simple  method  of  ascertaining  the  need 
or  otherwise  of  draining,  is  to  dig  a  small 
hole  4  feet  deep,  and  notice  if  water  collects 
to  it.     If  no  rain  has  fallen  recently,  and  yet 
water  appears   in   some   quantity,  it   is  an 
indication  that  drainage  isnecessary.   Clayey 
loamsand  heavy  soils  generally  are  the  better 
for  being  drained  whatever  the  underlying 
formation  ;  and  if  greensand  comes  within 
3  or  4  feet  of   the  surface,   and  it  has   no 
natural  rapid  outfall,  drains  may  lie  needed. 
This  is  what  may  be  termed  a  collecting  and 
delivery  stratuin,  and  is  always  useful  to  the 
gardener,  as  water  may  be  pumped  from  it, 
or  wells  formed  down   to   it.     As  regards 
manure :  if  the  soil  be  heavy,  rough  garden 
refuse,  half-decayed  stable  litter,  half-decayed 
tree  leaves,  may  be  freely  us  ?d  in  the  trenches, 
and  a  thick  layer  of  quicklime  forked  into 
the  soil  after  the  trenching  so  as  to  render 
the  vegetable  matter  present  in  the  shape  of 
roots    of   plants,  more  readily  available  as 
plant    food,   and    destroy   noxious    insects. 
The    soil    if    reaty   will    be   improved  by  a 
heavy  dressing  of    quicklime,  forking  it  in 
whilst  it  is  still  unslaked. 


A  light  soil  may  be  benefited  by  cow- 
dung,  well-rotted  stable  manure,  and  a 
dressing  of  heavy  loam,  but  the  special  needs 
of  the  land  can  only  be  approximately  stated 
without  an  analysis,  although  for  the  first 
few  years  the  treatment  we  have  indicated 
should  afford  fair  results.  Let  the  soil  get 
well  weathered  by  digging  it  in  October 
and  November,  and  leaving  it  rough  or  in 
ridges.  After  the  lapse  of  two  or  three 
years,  the  land  may  be  dug  two  spits  deep, 
proceeding  as  at  first,  and  it  of  very  good 
quality  at  a  greater  depth,  a  third  spit  may 
eventually  be  taken. 


FOREIGN    CORRESPONDENCE. 


LILIUM  PARDALINUM  and  L.  HUMBOLDTI. 

The  notes  on  p.  301  of  your  issue  of  May  10, 
regarding  the  growing  of  these  Lilies  rather 
surprises  me.  L.  Homboldti  is  with  us,  in  the 
woods,  the  weaker  growing  Lily,  and  pardali- 
num  a  natural  "weed."  L.  Humboldti  grows 
on  damp  slopes,  mostly  facing  north,  and  asso- 
ciates there  in  droves,  so  to  speak ;  it  prefers 
the  partial  shelter  of  Pines,  and  is.  not  at  all 
particular  as  to  soil.  From  the  middle  of  May 
till  the  middle  of  October  not  one  drop  of  rain 
falls  throughout  the  region  where  these  Lilies 
grow;  but  during  the  rest  of  the  year  the 
ground  is  soaked  with  copious  rains.  Of  the 
two  Lilies,  L.  Humboldti  requires  the  better 
drained  soil ;  it  was  found  by  me  in  the  Sierra 
Nevada  at  an  altitude  of  about  2,000  ft.  only. 
L.  pardalinum  grows  at  all  altitudes  as  high 
as  4,000  feet.  1  recollect  finding  it  only  once 
in  "peaty  soil,"  sueh  as  your  correspondent 
seems  to  desire  for  it ;  as  a  rule  it  grows  in  rich 
loose  deposits  of  leaf-mould,  preferring  sunny 
spots  amongst  brushwood.  The  most  glorious 
display  of  them  that  I  ever  saw  was  in  a  flat 
basin  surrounded  by  steep  walls  of  Pine-grown 
ridges ;  here,  in  a  sediment  of  gravel  and 
decayed  matter,  it  grew  with  such  luxuriance, 
that  the  stockman  who  made  this  spot  his 
summer  -  home  told  me  he  could  not  eradi- 
cate the  "pest,"  even  by  repeated  ploughing. 
How  different  from  the  Humboldti,  which 
resents  even  transplanting  with  us  I  I  have 
seen  as  many  as  thirty  flowers  to  the  stalk  of 
a  L.  Humboldti,  but  never  more  than  a  dozen 
flowers  with  L.  pardalinum.  Either  of  them, 
according  to  position,  will  reach  a  height  of 
5  ft.,  being  shorter  in  exposed  sunny  positions. 

I  send  these  notes  as  greeting  to  the  friends 
of  our  Californian  Lilies  in  the  old  country, 
hoping  that  they  will  prove  of  benefit  to  their 
plants.  Geo.  Hansen,  Berkeley,  California. 


The  Week's  Work. 

THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  T.  Turtom,  Gr.  to  J.  K.  D.  Wingfield  Digey,  Esq., 
Sherborne  Castle,  Dorsetshire. 

Mushroom-House. — The  time  has  arrived  for 
preparing  material  for  the  early  Mushroom- 
bed.  Unless  the  shed  in  which  the  manure  is 
prepared  for  making  up  tho  beds  in  the  winter 
is  in  a  cool  and  shady  situation,  it  would  be 
advisable  rather  than  run  the  risk  of  the 
materials  getting  very  dry,  to  choose  a  spot 
under  the  shade  of  large  trees,  or  an  aspect 
facing  north,  and  protect  it  with  strawy  litter 
in  the  event  of  much  rain  falling.  When  the 
required  quantity  of  manure  has  been  got  to- 
gether, let  it  be  placed  in  a  long  heap  about  2  ft. 
high,  and  turn  it  twice  or  thrice  at  intervals 
of  four  days,  so  as  to  prevent  over-heating. 
"When  the  rankness  has  passed  off,  to  every  cart- 
load of  the  manure  add  two  wheelbarrowfuls 
of  loam,  and  mix  all  well  together,  in  order  to 
avert  any  over-heating  of  the  bed,  and  to  add 
substance  and  quality  to  the  produce.  The 
loam  of  an  old  Melon-bed,  or  the  finer  particles 
of  soil  from  the  loam- stack,  form  quite  suitable 
materials  for  the  purpose.  Inmakingupthe  bed , 
make  the  materials  firm  by  trampling  them,  or 


by  other  means.  Place  a  few  trial  sticks  in 
the  bed,  and  after  waiting  a  few  days,  if  no 
signs  of  over-heating  are  observed,  spawn  and 
soil  it  forthwith.  It  is  well  to  remind  the 
inexperienced  that  horse-dung  should  not  be 
used  if  the  animals  have  been  physicked,  or  are 
being  grass  fed. 

Tomatos. — Since  the  welcome  change  in  the 
weather  in  the  third  week  in  June,  the  plants 
have  made  rapid  progress.  The  season,  how- 
ever, can  now  only  be  a  short  one,  and  timely 
and  regular  attention  must  be  given  to  the 
removal  of  lateral  shoots,  and  thus  to  con- 
centrate the  strength  of  the  plants  in  the 
stems,  which  at  the  most  should  not  exceed 
two.  Up  to  the  present,  in  most  kinds  of  soil 
the  application  of  water  at  the  root  will  not 
have  been  called  for ;  as  soon,  however,  as  a 
good  set  of  fruit  is  obtained,  ample  supplies 
must  regularly  be  afforded,  and  continued  till 
the  fruits  begin  to  ripen.  The  ground  along 
the  lines  should  be  mulched  with  stable-litter 
in  a  half-decayed  state. 

Runner  Beans. — If  mulching  has  not  yet 
been  applied,  lose  no  time  in  laying  it  along 
the  rows,  and  apply  water  at  the  root  as  often 
as  it  may  appear  necessary,  this  being  a 
useful  aid  to  a  good  set  of  pods.  In  dry 
weather  let  the  plants  be  regularly  syringed 
every  day  towards  the  evening.  After  a  good 
set  is  obtained,  this  will  not  be  necessary. 

THE  HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

By  J.  Mayne,  Gardener  to  the  Hon.  Mark  Kolle, 
Bicton,  East  Budleigh,  Devonshire. 

The  Fig. — Owing  to  the  cold  spring  weather, 
Fig-trees  were  late  in  starting  into  growth, 
but  since  seasonable  weather  has  ensued 
progress  has  been  rapid,  and  the  thinning  of 
the  shoots  must  be  severely  carried  out,  as 
overcrowding  is  the  cause  of  unripened  wood 
and  little  fruit  next  year.  Let  each  shoot 
have  ample  space  for  development,  so  as  not 
to  shade  adjacent  ones.  Make  the  leading 
shoots  secure  to  the  wall  or  trellis,  and  see 
that  the  roots  are  well  supplied  with  water, 
especially  on  soils  that  are  porous,  and  apply 
a  mulch. 

The  Grape  Vine. — Make  the  leading  shoots 
secure  with  ties  or  nails  and  shreds,  so  that 
the  syringe  can  be  plied  to  the  under  sides  of 
the  leaves,  to  dislodge  red-spider.  Young 
shoots  arising  from  the  bottom  of  the  Vine 
may  be  retained  if  they  be  considered  ne- 
cessary, and  to  replace  old  canes  cut  away 
next  season.  Stop  sublaterals  at  the  first 
leaf,  and  thin  out  the  berries  freely,  and  afford 
manure-water  at  intervals  whilst  the  fruit  is 
swelling,  bearing  in  mind  that  the  roots  of  all 
trees  planted  against  a  wall  suffer  from 
drought  sooner  than  those  in  the  open  quarters, 
and  that  it  is  not  safe  to  trust  to  the  rainfall 
alone  during  the  next  two  or  three  months. 
A  mulch  should  be  laid  on  the  Vine-border, 
which  will  have  the  effect  of  lessening  evapora- 
tion of  moisture  from  the  soil. 

The  Apple. — As  soon  as  the  summer  pruning 
of  the  trees  is  finished,  make  an  examination 
of  the  fruit  and  pick  off  all  that  are  infested 
with  the  maggot  and  bury  them,  which  will 
lessen  the  numbers  of  the  Codlin  moth  next 
year.  Infested  fruit  may  be  readily  detected 
by  a  dark  spot  observed  at  the  apex.  All 
fruit  that  drops  during  the  next  six  or  eight 
weeks  should  be  collected  and  given  to  the 
cattle  if  not  fit  for  culinary  use.  Trees  that 
are  carrying  a  full  crop  will  be  benefited  by 
frequent  applications  of  manure-water  from 
the  stables  or  cow-sheds,  and  amulch  of  stable 
litter  is  good  for  the  trees.  In  those  parts  of 
the  country  in  which  this  fruit  is  grown  on 
walls,  the  garden  engine  or  hose  should  be 
brought  into  use  two  or  three  evenings  a 
week,  the  leaves  being  very  liable  to  infesta- 
tion by  red  spider.  American  blight  is  trouble- 
some hereabouts  in  orchards  this  season,  and 
means  should  be  adopted  for  its  immediate 
destruction — two  of  the  best  being  spirits  of 
turpentine  and  petroleum,  which  should  be 
applied  to  every  patch  of  the  aphis  observed. 
Do  not  let  any  of  these  liquids  touch  the 
leaves,  or  injury  will  result. 
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PLANTS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  J.  C.  Taxlack,  Gardener  to  E.  Miller  Money,  Esq., 
Shipley  Hall,  Derby. 

Chrysanthemums. — From  the  present  time  till 
the  buds  are  taken,  is  a  critical  period  as  re- 
gards the  insects  to  which  the  plant  is  liable. 
Should  greenfly  be  allowed  to  infest  them, 
the  flower-buds  will  be  malformed  or  weak, 
so  that  the  cultivator  must  try  to  keep  the 
plants  quite  free  of  this  pest.  We  have  this 
year  ladybirds  in  great  numbers,  larvse,  and 
the  perfect  insects  should  do  good  in  devour- 
ing aphis,  but  it  will  not  do  to  depend  on 
such  extraneous  assistance  alone.  Earwigs 
likewise  cause  great  injury  to  the  youug 
shoots,  and  trapping  with  short  lengths  of 
Bamboo,  or  Broad  Bean-stalks  (if  available), 
placed  among  the  shoots ;  many  earwigs  are  thus 
caught  and  killed  daily  by  blowing  or  rapping 
out  the  creatures  into  a  pailful  of  hot  water. 
The  syringe  should  still  be  freely  used,  and  if 
at  the  last  daily  syringing  clear  soot-water  be 
used  it  will  improve  the  colour  of  the  leaves 
and  render  them  distasteful  to  aphides  and 
thrips.  It  is  still  early  yet  to  write  about  the 
application  of  stimulants  to  the  plants,  and  I 
allude  to  it  here  as  a  caution  not  to  commence 
until  it  is  proved  that  the  pots  are  filled  with 
roots  and  the  plants  in  need  of  nutriment. 
Provide  stakes  for  the  plants  in  good  time, 
but  do  not  secure  the  shoots  too  closely,  these 
being  safer  when  the  top  for  about  C  inches  in 
length  is  left  unsecured. 

Palms. — Where  Palms  are  grown  in  small 
pots,  as  some  should  always  be,  afford  them 
weak  manure-water  occasionally,  made  from 
one  or  other  of  the  concentrated  manures,  and 
this  should  be  supplemented  with  clear  soot- 
water  now  and  then  during  the  next  three 
months.  One  of  the  greatest  aids  to  the 
growth  of  Palms  is  the  free  use  of  rain-water, 
applied  with  a  syringe.  Judging  by  the  large 
number  of  Palms  with  yellowish  leaves  ob- 
served in  very  light  houses,  it  would  appear 
that  the  use  of  ample  shade  for  Palms  is  not 
well  understood  or  practised. 

Garden  Frames.  —  The  plants  now  filling 
these  handy  contrivances  are  chiefly  soft- 
wooded,  which  require  considerable  attention 
to  grow  them  well.  Primulas  will  need  re- 
potting, and  to  be  stood  on  coal-ashes  clear  of 
each  other.  In  potting  Primulas,  let  the  ball 
down  deeply,  in  order  to  make  the  plants  self- 
supporting,  the  old  idea  that  canker  of  the 
collar  was  induced  by  deep  potting  being 
entirely  erroneous.  These  plants  are  much 
improved  by  exposure  at  night  in  suitable 
weather.  Cyclamens  will  require  some  degree 
of  nursing,  and  not  to  be  too  much  exposed  to 
bright  sunshine  or  night  air,  but  to  be  afforded 
ventilation  more  or  less  in  quantity  according 
to  the  state  of  the  weather.  When  the  pots 
become  well  filled  with  roots,  weak  guano- 
water  occasionally  afforded  is  beneficial.  Cine- 
rarias may  be  treated  on  similar  lines  to 
Primulas,  but  are  the  better  for  being  placed 
in  a  frame  facing  north.  Examine  the  foliage 
at  frequent  intervals  for  greenfly,  their  worst 
foe. 

THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 

By  R.  Davidson',  Gardener  to  Earl  Cadogan,  Culford 
Hall,  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 

Flowering  deciduous  shrubs. — Deutzia  cre- 
nata,  D.  e.  flore-pleno,  and  D.  scabra  should 
have  the  shoots  that  have  flowered  this  year 
partially  or  entirely  cut  back  to  the  stronger 
young  shoots,  and  very  weak  shoots  removed 
entirely,  which  will  have  the  effect  of  admitting 
sunlightand  air  to  those  remaining.  If  the  soil 
be  very  light  or  dry,  afford  weak  liquid  manure, 
guano,  or  nitrate  of  potash,  or  even  nitrate  of 
soda  if  growth  is  very  feeljle,  at  intervals 
of  twenty-one  days,  and  at  the  rate  of  2  oz. 
per  square  yard,  applying  water  immediately 
afterwards.  Philadelphuscoronarius,P.  grandi- 
florus,  and  P.  mierophyllus  should  be  similarly 
manipulated  as  regards  the  thinning  and  cutting 
back  of  the  shoots.  Nearly  all  species  of 
Viburnum  should  be  pruned  after  flowering 
has  ceased,  slightly  cutting  back  the  shoots 
that  have  borne  flowers,  and  giving  symmetry 
to  the  heads.    Weigelas,  which  are  quite  unsur- 


passable as  flowering  shrubs  in  the  summer 
and  autumn,  should  not  become  crowded  with 
branches ;  but  excepting  in  the  case  of  the 
stronger  growing  species  such  as  Candida  and 
amabilis,  the  pruning-knife  should  be  sparingly 
used,  and  only  misplaced  branches  cut  away 
at  this  season.  The  bushes  require  in  light 
soils  copious  supplies  of  water,  and  occasional 
weak  liquid-manure.  All  varieties  of  the  Lilac, 
especially  those  that  are  grafted,  should  have 
all  root  suckers  removed  as  soon  as  they  appear. 
Lilacs,  especially  those  not  yet  established, 
like  plenty  of  moisture,  and  should  not  be 
allowed  to  become  too  dry  at  the  root  [after 
August  is  out,  dryness  does  more  good  than 
harm.  Ed.J. 

Dahlias  will  now  require  frequent  attention 
in  removing  weak  shoots  whilst  quite  young,  a 
limited  number  of  stroEg  shoots  more  or  less 
according  to  the  object  of  the  cultivator 
being  retained,  and  secured  to  stout  stakes 
with  strong  bands  of  raffia,  and  by  preference 
securing  each  one  separately,  any  bundling  or 
crowding  being  detrimental  to  good  flowering. 
As  the  flower-buds  appear,  remove  those  at 
the  side,  and  leave  only  the  central  bud.  The 
plants  should  be  freed  from  insect  pests,  es- 
pecially earwigs,  which  do  much  injury  to  the 
florets  before  they  develop,  and  eat  out  the 
points  of  the  shoots.  A  mulch  with  short 
stable-litter  is  beneficial ;  as  also  frequent 
applications  of  weak  liquid-manure  after  the 
flower-buds  are  formed.  Where  Dahlias  are 
grown  for  exhibition  purposes,  the  flower- 
buds  when  about  to  expand  should  be  pro- 
tected from  heavy  rain  and  ardent  sunshine. 


THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  W.  P.  Bound,  Gardener  to  J.  Colman,  Esci.,'_Gatton 
Park,  Reigate. 

Cattleya  Earrisonce.  —  Established  plants 
now  developing  their  new  pseudo-bulbs,  the 
flower-buds  being  in  many  cases  visible  in  the 
sheath,  should  now  be  afforded  a  light  position 
in  the  Cattleya-house,  and  be  watered  as  often 
as  they  may  require  till  the  flowering  stage 
has  passed. 

Lmlia elegans  and  Ltelio-Cattleija  Schilleriana. 
— Afford  water  very  freely  to  these  until  they 
have  flowered.  Cultivate  them  together  with 
the  long-bulbed  Cattleya,  where  they  may  be 
afforded  the  amount  of  light  so  necessary  to 
them.  Both  of  these  being  natural  hybrids,  the 
periods  of  growth  and  of  flowering  are  some- 
what irregular,  and  it  is  impossible  to  state 
the  best  date  for  re-potting.  But  if  this  is 
needful,  do  it  directly  it  is  seen  that  new 
roots  are  being  emitted  at  the  base  of  the  new 
growth.  Use  a  compost  of  one-half  good  turfy 
peat,  and  a  quarter  part  each  of  leaf-soil  and 
chopped  sphagnum.  Make  good  drainage  by 
the  use  of  the  Fern-rhizomes  from  the  peat, 
and  pot  rather  firmly.  Remove  some  of  the 
back  pseudo-bulbs,  retaining  not  more  than 
two  or  three  behind  each  lead. 

Odontoglossums. — Some  of  the  plants  in  this 
house  have  their  growth  sufficiently  advanced 
to  be  ready  for  re-potting  or  re-surfacing, 
viz.,  O.  crispum,  O.  cirrosum,  O.  cordatum, 
H.  Hallii,  O.  triumphans,  O.  luteo-purpureum, 
and  varieties  of  the  above  species.  Use  a 
compost  of  two  parts  fibrous-peat,  two  parts 
chopped  sphagnum,  and  one  part  good  Oak- 
leaf  soil,  and  let  it  be  well  mixed  together. 
Chopped  rhizomes  from  the  peat  should  be 
used  for  drainage.  Pot  rather  lightly,  leaving 
the  compost  very  porous,  that  the  roots  may 
penetrate  the  compost  and  fill  the  lower 
portions  of  the  pots  with  roots,  where  Fern 
rhizomes  are  now  used  for  drainage  in  place 
of  the  ancient  crocks.  It  is  obvious  that  roots 
that  can  he  encouraged  to  strike  down  into 
the  lower  part  of  the  compost,  and  amongst 
the  rhizomes,  are  far  better  able  to  per- 
form their  work  than  when  through  hard 
potting  the  7  curl  and  twist  about  on 
the  surface  exposed  to  the  air,  and 
to  slugs  or  other  insects  that  may  be  in  the 
house.  Bo  not  pot  an  Odontoglossum  not 
needing  this  operation,  but  be  even  more 
careful  that  plants  that  are  ready  for  a  shift 
have  not  to  wait  for  it.    Bo  not  make  one  or 


two  stated  seasons  the  only  times  that  you 
look  over  your  Odontoglossums  for  this  pur- 
pose. When  growth  has  attained  the  height 
of  1  to  3  inches,  the  plant  should  be  repotted, 
and  harm  may  be  done  to  the  new  roots  and  to 
the  general  health  of  such  a  plant  if  it  be  left 
until  August  or  September.  In  an  Odonto- 
glossum-house  there  are  not  many  weeks,  or 
even  days,  when  there  is  not  a  plant  or  several 
plants  ready  for  potting.  After  potting,  care 
must  be  exercised  in  affording  water  until  the 
new  growth  has  advanced  and  roots  have 
entered  the  new  compost.  Syringe  the  plants 
frequently  during  bright  weather,  and  when 
the  weather  is  dull  increase,  if  possible,  the 
humidity  in  the  house  by  frequently  damping 
the  surfaces  of  the  floor  and  staging,  &c.  Be 
careful  to  afford  ample  ventilation. 


FRUITS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  James  Whytock,  Gardener  to  the  Duke  of 
Buccleucii,  Dalkeith,  Scotland. 

The  Orchard  House. — Cherry-trees  growing 
in  the  borders,  and  from  which  the  fruit  is. 
gathered,  should  be  frequently  syringed,  and 
if  necessary  an  insecticide  should  be  used  for- 
the  destruction  of  insects,  it  being  essential 
that  the  foliage  be  preserved  for  as  long  a 
time  as  possible.  Keep  the  house  cool,  thin 
the  wood  sufficiently,  that  which  remains  will 
be  properly  ripened ;  and  if  the  soil  is  dry 
afford  water  copiously,  and  weak  manure- 
water  occasionally.  Cherry  and  other  fruit- 
trees  growing  in  pots  from  which  the  fruit  is 
gathered  should  be  plunged  out-of-doors  in 
coal-ashes,  not  allowing  them  to  get  dry  at 
the  roots,  and  affording  manure-water  occa- 
sionally; keep  the  foliage  healthy  as  long  as- 
possible.  Plum-trees  growing  too  strongly  to- 
wood  at  the  expense  of  the  fruit,  may  at  this 
season  have  thick  fibreless  roots  cut  back,  and 
many  of  the  roots  brought  near  to  the  surface 
of  the  border,  laying  them  in  finely-chopped 
fresh  turfy-loam,  be  shaded  for  a  few  days, 
and  syringed  twice  or  thrice  daily,  closing  the 
house  with  a  good  sun- heat  in  the  afternoon, 
but  opening  it  late  in  the  evening.  This 
operation  will  make  fruitful  trees  next  year. 

Late  Unheated  Peach-house. — When  thefruits 
have  finished  stoning,  thin  them  finally,  leav- 
ing them  at  about  one  per  square  foot,  which 
is  a  good  crop  ;  shorten  all  growths  to  three 
leaves,  unless  terminal,  or  the  shoots  for  fruit- 
ing next  year.  Very  gross  shoots  should  be 
entirely  removed.  Syringe  the  trees  twice- 
daily,  excepting  in  dull  weather ;  keep  the 
foliage  free  from  red-spider,  thrips,  or  aphis,  for 
good  Peaches  can  only  be  produced  when  the 
foliage  is  kept  in  a  healthy,  clean  condition.  If 
the  borders  consist  of  heavy  loam,  which  is  that 
best  suited  for  the  Peach,  previous  waterings 
may  have  made  the  border  sweet  enough 
till  the  crop  of  fruit  is  ripe.  Borders  made  of" 
light  soils  grow  trees  weaker  than  otherwise, 
and  a  heavy  sprinkling  of  an  artificial  manure 
should  be  applied,  followed  by  a  copious  appli- 
cation of  water  or  diluted  liquid  manure  from 
the  cowshed.  The  house  may  be  closed  with 
sun-heat  from  -1  to  6  P.M.,  and  opened  late  in 
the  evening. 

Earlier  Peach-house. — If  the  fruit  is  ripening, 
cease  to  syringe  the  trees,  and  ventilate 
freely.  Let  previous  directions  in  reference 
to  the  Peach  be  carried  out.  See  that  the 
borders  do  not  lack  water  after  the  crop  is 
gathered,  and  keep  the  foliage  clean. 

The  Early-forced  Peach-house.  —  Afford  all 
the  ventilation  possible,  and  maintain  the 
foliage  in  a  healthy  state  by  syringing  it,  and 
using  if  necessary  an  insecticide. 


The  Bitter  Taste  of  Cucumbers  is 
caused  by  the  action  of  the  sun's  rays  en  the 
fruit.  So  long  as  a  Cucumber  remains  in  the 
shade  of  the  foliage,  it  retains  its  pleasant 
flavour;  when,  however,  the  rigidity  of  tin 
leaves  relaxes  through  great  snnheat,  and  tin 
latter  offer  but  little  shade,  the  fruit  becomes 
bitter.  The  obvious  means  to  employ  are — 
shade  for  the  fruit,  good  culture,  and  abund- 
ance of  water.  Illustrirte  Witsliche  Blutter. 
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E  D  I  T  O  R  I  A  L_N  OTIGES. 

ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the  PUBLISHER. 

Letters  for  Publication,  as  well  as  specimens  and  plait 
for  naming,  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR, 
4t,  Wellington  Street,  Covcnt  Garden,  London. 
Communications  should  be  written  on  one  side  only  of 
the  paper,  sent  as  early  in  the  week  as  possible,  and  duly 
signed  by  the  writer.  If  desired,  the  signature  will  not  be 
printed,  but  kept  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

((lustrations. — The  Editor  will  thankfully  receive  and  select 
photographs  or  drawings,  suitable  for  reproduction,  of 
gardens,  or  of  remarkable  plants,  flowers,  trees,  &c.  ;  but  he 
cannot  be  responsible  for  loss  or  injury. 

Newspapers. — Correspondents  sending  news-j"apers  should  be 
careful  to  mark  the  paragraphs  they  wish  the  Editor  to  see. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUIHfl  WEEK. 


TUE3DAY,        Ju 


fttnyal  Horticultural  Society, 
I  Committees  Meet,  and  Nat. 
IV„J     Carnation    and    Picotee    So- 

L1     «"*.  nJ^t,,'.,       Clin...         of       Til-ill         Mill 

I 


ciety's  Show,   at  Drill    Hall. 
Westminster.    Tibshelf  Roe 
.     Show. 

(Durham.  North,  and  Newcastle 

Botanical  aDd  Hortieullural 

irin\-KTiiv  TrrtvM1     Society's  Show,  at  Newcastle 

UE0NE3DAYJULY23-      (3  day.)     Cardiff  and  County 

Horticultural  Society,  Show 

t    (2  days). 

i  North  East  Agricultural   Asso- 
T1IUR3DAY,     July  21-]     ciation,   Ireland,    Rote   bhow 

(     at  Belfast  (2  days), 
irt-rniv  T, ,,,.,- I  Hands.vnrlh    (Staff-.)  Hnrticu!- 

1<K1JAY,  JOLYio-j     tural  Society,  Show  (2  daysl. 

8ALES    FOR   THE   WEEK. 

WEDNESDAY,  July  23- 

Cricklewood    Nursery,   at   the    Mart,   Tukcnhouss 

Yard,  by  Pollexfen  &  Co. 
THURSDAY,  July  24  - 

At  Thorpe  Station  Esta'e.  Thorpe  Essex.  Freehold 

Building  Land,  by  Prothcroc  it  Morris,  at  2. 
FRIDAY.  July  2i— 

Orchids  in  variety,  at  67  and  6S,  Chcapsidc,  E.C., 

by  Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  12  3). 
(For  further  particulars  see  our  Advertisement  columns.) 


Average  Temperature  for  the  ensuing  week,  deduced 

from  Observations  of  Forty-three  Years  at  Chiswicfc 

—63  4'. 
Actual  Temperatures:— 

London.— .Tula  hi  (6  p.m.)  :  Max.  75°:  Min.  CO'. 
July  17  —Fine,  dry,  tunny. 
Provinces .— July  10  (SP.it):  Max.  6tj  ,  S.  Coast;  Min. 

52°,  Orkney. 

The  subjoined  appeal   to  the 

The  Royal  Fellows  of  the  Koval  Hcrti- 
Horticultural  ,.         ,  0  ,      ,        ,    .    ,     , 

Society         cultural  Society  has  lately  been 

circulated.  The  need  for  a 
Hall  and  Offiees  is  so  urgent,  and  the  con- 
ditions for  supplying  that  need  are  so 
favourable,  that  we  anticipate  a  speedy  and 
a  generous  response  to  the  President's 
appeal. 

The  claims  of  the  Society  upon  those  who 
utilise  its  meetings  for  purposes  of  business 
are  so  strong  that  considerable  assistance 
may  reasonably  be  looked  for  from  the 
members  of  the  horticultural  trades. 

Amateurs  also  will  doubtless  contribute 
largely,  as  some  have  already  done.  More- 
over, a  multitude  of  small  subscriptions 
will  be  as  welcome  in  their  way  as  a  smaller 
number  of  contributions  of  larger  amount. 
They  will  show  how  widely  spread  is  the 
interest  in  the  Society,  and  afford  an  indi- 
cation of  the  confidence  reposed  in  its 
officials. 

The  Society  has  also  claims  on  the  gene- 
rosity of  the  general  public,  for  certainly  no 
similar  SDciety  has,  to  anything  like  the 
same  degree,  contributed  to  the  public 
welfare.  In  other  countries  a  large  amount 
of  state  aid  wutild  be  granted  to  a  society 
recognised  as  one  "of  public  utility."  In 
this  country,  wherever  it  is  possible  we 
prefer  individual  enterprise  to  government 
assistance.  In  addition  then  to  the  help 
that  horticulturists  should  be  eager  to  give, 
we  may  fairly  hope  that  the  outside  public 
will  also  show  their  appreciation  of  the 
great  public  services  rendered  by  the  Society. 


A  suitable  site  for  the  proposed  Hall  was 
secured  mainly  through  the  good  offices  of 
Baron  Schroder.  On  that  site  an  exhibition 
hall,  with  adequate  lecture-theatre,  accom- 
modation for  the  Lindley  library,  and  other 
offices,  must  be  erected.  Not  less  than  thirty 
thousand  pounds  can  be  estimated  as  the 
cost  of  the  building,  and  of  that  sum  a  large 
portion  had  been  paid  or  promised  before 
the  appeal  was  generally  circulated. 

Now  that  the  requirements  of  the  Society 
are  generally  made  known,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  sum  still  required  will  speedily  be 
forthcoming,  so  that  the  Centenary  of  the 
Society  in  1904  may  fittingly  be  celebrated 
by  providing  the  Society  with  what  it  has 
never  had— a  home  of  its  own. 

,:At  a  Special  General  Meeting  of  theEoyal 
Horticultural  Society,  held  on  March  21,  and 
largely  attended,  it  was  resolved  to  adopt  a 
proposal  to  build  on  a  site  facing  Vincent 
Square,  Westminster,  a  Horticultural  Hall 
and  Offices  in  commemoration  of  the 
Centenary  of  the  Society  in  1904. 

"The  Society  has  no  home— a  want  of  such 
national  importance  that,  as  long  ago  as 
1890,  His  Majesty  the  King  addressed  to  the 
Society  the  following  words:— 'I  sincerely 
hope  that  your  labours  to  obtain  a  Hall  may 
bo  successful,  for  I  feel  sure  that  it  would 
be  of  the  greatest  use  and  advantage.' 
Since  1890  the  necessity  for  increased  and 
better  accommodation  has  become  more 
and  more  obvious.  The  Drill  Hall  is  badly 
lighted,  and  it  is  frequently  impossible  to 
find  room  for  the  plants  sent,  while  the 
valuable  work  of  the  committees  is  carried 
on  under  great  difficulties  and  constat 
interruption.  During  the  afternoon  the  Hall 
is  often  so  crowded  that  circulation  becomes 
impossible,  and  so  noisy  that  the  lecture  is 
inaudible.  The  limited  office  accommoda- 
tion, which  cannot  be  increased  here,  is  a 
serious  impediment  to  the  proper  discharge 
of  secretarial  and  other  work. 

"The  present  position  of  the  Soci  ty  fully 
justifies  the  adoption  of  the  proposal;  it 
has  now  (3  000  Fellows  on  its  roll,  and  large 
numbers  are  continually  joining  it.  The 
financial  position  is  satisfactory ;  but  even 
more  important  is  the  high  credit  enjoyed 
by  the  Society  among  horticulturists  of 
every  class.  At  home  and  abroad  it  is  the 
recognised  head  of  Britisn  horticulture,  and 
many  of  the  most  distinguished  scientific 
and  practical  horticulturists  in  the  kingdom 
serve  on  its  committees,  and  contribute  to 
its  Jour.ial. 

"The  proposed  buildings  will  involve,  it  is 
believed,  an  expenditure  of  from  twenty- 
five  thousand  to  thirty  thousand  pounds, 
towards  which  unsolicited  promises  have 
been  nude  already  of  neatly  ten  thousand 
pounds.   Trevor  Lawrence,  President." 


Group  of  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison 
Carnations  in  Captain  E.  A.  Adcock's 
Garden,  Redlands,  Broadstairs  (Supple- 
mentary Illustration). — Our  illustration  in  the 
present  issue  presents  cur  readers  with  a  view 
of  a  group  of  plants  in  bloom  of  the  favourite 
"  Malinaison"  Carnation,  thau  which  few 
vatieties  are  more  deliciously  or  more  refresh- 
ingly fragrant.  The  gardener,  Mr.  West,  it 
is  evident  from  the  vigour  of  the  plants,  as 
indicated  by  their  stature  and  the  large  size 
of  the  flowers,  is  masterof  the  artof  cultivating 
the  plant. 


Royal  Horticultural  Society.  —  The 
next  meeting  of  the  Fruit  and  Floral  Com- 
mittees of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  July  22,  in  the  Drill 
Hall,  Buckingham  Gate,  Westminster,  1  to 
6  P.M.  At  this  meeting  plants,  other  than  for 
Certificates,  can  only  be  shown  in  very  small 
groups,  and  then  only  by  pre-arrangement 
with  the  Superintendent.  A  lecture  on  "  The 
Botanic  Gardens  and  Flora  of  Malta,"  illus- 
trated by  limelight,  will  be  given  by  the  Rev. 
Prof.  George  Henslow,  M.A.,  V.M.H.,  at 
3  o'clock. 

At   a   general    meeting   of    the    Royal 

Horticultural  Society,  held  en  Tuesday, 
July  S,  seventy-four  new  Fellows  were 
elected,  amongst  them  being  VLscountess 
Strathallan,  Lady  Fermoy,  Lady  Savile,  Lady 
Clementi-Smith,  Sir  Cecil  Clementi-Smith, 
K.C.M.G.,  Col.  Carruthers,  and  the  Hon.  Cecil 
C  impbell,  making  a  total  of  82C  elected  since 
the  beginning  of  the  present  year. 

Crystal   Palace    Fruit    Show.— The 

Royal  Horticultural  Society's  ninth  Great 
Annual  Show  of  British-grown  Fruit  will  be 
held  at  the  Crystal  Palace  on  September  18, 
19,  and  20.  For  schedule  of  prizes,  including 
special  ones  for  bottled  and  preserved  fruits, 
and  full  particulars,  apply  to  the  Secretary, 
R.H.S.,  117,  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 

National     Carnation     and     Picotee 

Society. — The  National  Carnation  and  Picotee 
Society  will  hold  their  annual  show  on  Tues- 
day, July  22,  in  the  Drill  Hall,  Buckingham 
Gate,  Westminster,  1  to  C  P.M. 

M.  Marc  Micheli. — The  news  of  the 
death  of  this  accomplished  botanist  and 
horticulturist  will  be  received  with  the 
greatest  concern  by  those  who  had  the 
privilege  of  his  acquaintance.  M.  MlCHEU 
died  in  his  fifty-eighth  year,  on  June  29.  In 
his  garden  at  the  Chateau  du  Crest,  near 
Geneva,  he  had  accumulated  ?n  interesting 
collection  of  plants,  which  he  tended,  not 
only  with  the  solicitude  of  an  earnest  horti- 
culturist, but  with  the  knowledge  and  interest 
of  the  botanist.  This  was  exemplified  by  the 
catalogue  which  he  published  a  few  years  ago, 
and  wiiich  is  a  valuable  work  of  reference  to 
those  who  desire  to  acquire  accurate  informa- 
tion concerning  the  plants  they  grow.  Atone 
time  M.  MltiiELl  published  an  annual  review 
of  the  progress  of  vegetable  physiology,  a 
summary  which  was  of  great  usefulness  to 
those  who,  though  unable  to  take  part  in  it, 
were  nevertheless  desirous  of  following  the 
progress  of  the  science.  M.  Micheli  also 
studied  the  Leguminosse  of  Paraguay,  New 
llranada,  and  other  districts  of  South  America. 
At  the  more  important  continental  congresses 
and  exhibitions,  M.  MlCUELI  was  a  frequent 
attendant  and  vis'.ted  this  country  also  on 
several  occasions,  and  was  an  occasional 
contributor  to  our  columns  and  to  those  of  the 
Revue  Horticjle. 

Fever  in  Plants. — Although  animals  and 
plants  seem,  at  first  sight,  to  be  two  abso- 
lu'ely  distinct  groups,  and  to  have  little  in 
common,  closer  investigation  points  unmis- 
takably to  the  fact  that  they  are  very  similar 
and  very  closely  related  to  one  another. 
Farther,  many  orginisms  are  known  which  it 
is  impossible  to  c!a«s  with  certainty  as  plants 
or  animals.  Let  us  confine  our  attention  for  a 
moment  to  oae  of  tho  ordinarily  recognised 
signs  of  life,  namely,  breathing  or  respiration. 
Both  animals  and  plants  breathe.  In  both 
oxygen  is  taken  in  from  the  air,  and  after 
certain  changes  carbon  dioxide  is  given  out. 
This  process,  it  ii  true,  is  masked  in  green 
plants,  during  exposure  to  sunlight  by  another 
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process  in  which  carbon  dioxide  is  taken  in 
«nd  oxygen  given  out.  It  goes  on,  however, 
in  a  plant  as  steadily  as  in  an  animal,  and 
there  is  no  essential  difference  between  the 
respiration  of  man  and  that  of  the  humblest 
vegetable  he  cultivates.  In  man  it  is  not  un- 
common to  find  that  when  the  health  is  affected 
his  temperature  risen  ;  in  other  words,  he  be- 
comes feverish.  At  the  same  time  the  rate  of 
breathing  is  often  increased.  Is  this  true  of 
plants  also  ?  Can  we  throw  a  Potato  or  an 
Onion  into  a  fever?  The  idea  seems  absurd. 
Yet  it  is  an  ascertained  fact.  It  was  shown 
by  Mr.  H.  M.  RICHARDS  (Annals  o/  Botany, 
vol.  xi.,  p.  30)  tint  if  Potatos  or  Onions  were 
sliced — that  is  t^  say,  wounded — their  tem- 
perature rose,  and  their  breathing  became 
more  vigorous.  They  exhibited  in  fact  two 
of  the  characteristic  symptoms  of  a  feverish 
person.  The  rise  of  temperature  was  carefully 
measured ;  in  some  cases  it  was  as  much  as 
3°  C.  The  course  of  the  fever  was  followed, 
and  was  found  to  reach  its  height  usually 
about  twenty-four  hours  after  the  injury;  the 
temperature  then  began  to  fall,  and  reached 
the  normal  again  on  the  fourth  or  fifth  day. 
Experiments  such  as  these  help  to  bring  home 
to  one  in  a  striking  manner  the  fundamental 
relationship  between  animals  and  plants. 
"Agricultural  News,"  Barbados. 

"Agricultural  Returns  for  Great 
Britain." — We  note  the  publication,  by  the 
B:>ard  of  Agriculture,  of  the  Agricultural 
Returns  (for  1901)  for  Great  Britain,  showing 
the  acreage  and  produce  of  crops,  prices  of 
corn,  and  number  of  live-stock,  with  statistics 
for  the  United  Kingdom,  British  Possessions, 
and  foreign  countries.  As  regards  Great 
Britain,  we  hear  that  the  special  returns  col- 
lected in  1895  showed  that  a  further  area 
<exelusive  of  m:>untiin  and  heath  land)  of 
2,720,000  acre3,  was  occupied  by  woods  and 
plantations,  whils  the  total  acreage  of  crops 
and  grass  returned  at  the  present  time  as 
cultivated  amounts  to  32,417,000  acres.  It 
would  thus  appear  that  about  85  per  cent,  of 
the  measured  surface  of  the  country  is  ac- 
counted for  as  employed  for  the  purposes  of 
agriculture  and  forestry.  Descending  to 
details  :  "The  diminution  by  144,000  acres,  or 
(nearly  8  per  cent.,  of  the  area  under  Wheat  in 
<Sreat  Britain  followed  upon  similar  losses  of 
(150,000  acres  and  101,000  acres  respectively  in 
the  two  years  immediately  preceding.  Some 
tendency  to  restrict  Wheat-growing  was  appa- 
rent in  almost  every  county.  The  reduction 
by  18,000  acres  of  the  area  under  Barley 
(represents  no  material  change  in  England  ; 
but  on  the  smaller  area  devoted  to  this  crop 
in  Wales  and  Scotland,  the  decline  was  rela- 
tively more  serious.  The  year  showed  the 
total  acreage  of  Oats  in  Great  Britain  to  be 
fiess  by  29,000  acres.  An  increase  of  nearly 
10,000  acres,  or  2-8  per  cent.,  in  the  area 
devoted  to  Potatos  has  to  be  set  against  the 
general  tendency  to  reduce  the  extent  of  land 
under  tillage  crops,  and  this  addition  brought 
the  acreage  of  Potatos  up  to  577,000  acres — a 
larger  total  than  has  been  recorded  since 
1899.  There  was  a  persistent  reduc  ion  in 
tthe  acreage  returned  as  under  Turnips  or 
Swedes,  and  under  Cabbage,  Kohl  Rabi,  and 
Rape.  The  total  surface  under  Lucerne  now 
■reaches  to  44,000  acres,  or  double  that  which 
was  grown  only  seven  years  ago.  Clover, 
'Slinfoin,  and  rotation  grasses  showed  an 
increase.  As  regards  the  produce  of  these 
•crops,  Potatos  were  the  best  harvest  of  the 
year,  the  total  production  for  Great  Britain 
Oeing  estimated  at  3,071,000  tons  from  577,000 
acres,  or  an  average  yield  of  01  tons  per  acre. 
This  was  about  half  a  ton  above  the  average, 
and   on  tho    increased   acreage   brought  the 


production  up  to  a  higher  figure  than  has  been 
recorded  in  any  year  since  1884.  The  quality 
and  condition  of  the  tubers  were  reported  as 
good,  particularly  in  Scotland,  but  there  were 
some  complaints  of  sin  illness  in  the  earlier 
varieties.  Disease  appeared  in  some  counties, 
but  without  inflicting  widespread  injury.  In 
Scotland  the  crop  seems  to  have  almost  en- 
tirely escaped  it.  Turning  to  the  tables  show- 
ing the  acreage  under  various  crops  in  the 
several  British  counties,  we  find  the  total  area 
for  small  fruit  in  Eagland  returned  as  07,828 
acres  ;  22,778  acres,  or  more  than  a  third  of 
that  sum  of  acres,  being  contributed  by  Kent. 
The  same  county  returns  au  area  of  27,175 
acres  under  orchards  in  a  total  area,  for  all 
England,  of  228,580  acre3.  We  have  no  space 
for  further  quotations,  but  the  statistics  are 
of  great  interest  to  all  connected  with  agri- 
culture. As  the  title  of  the  publication  indi- 
cates, there  are  included  in  the  volume  tables 
and  statistics  of  imports,  and  of  colonial  and 
foreign  statistics.  These  aro  useful  for  pur- 
poses of  comparison,  and  many  are  arranged 
for  that  object. 

Deutzia. — M.  Emii.b  Lemoixe  publishes  in 
the  Journal  de  la  Societc  Nationale  d'Horti- 
culture  de  France  for  April  a  monographic  list 
of  the  species  of  this  beautiful  group.  Some 
twelve  varieties  of  Deutzia  crenata  alone  are 
recorded.  Eight  hybrid  varieties,  mostly 
raised  by  M.  Lemoine,  are  also  described. 

The  Colorado  Beetle.— In  view  of  the 
alleged  reappearance  of  this  destructive 
insect,  the  Board  of  Agriculture  has  issued  a 
leaflet  describing  the  beetle,  and  accompanied 
by  a  coloured  plate,  showing  the  insect  in 
various  stages  of  its  development. 

"ICONES    SELECT/E     HORTI    THENENSIS." — 

We  have  often  had  occasion  to  speak  of  the 
beauty  and  accuracy  of  the  illustrations  of 
this  work,  and  to  appreciate  the  critical 
botanical  observations  of  M.  de  Wildeman. 
Plate  91  is  devoted  to  the  illustration  of  a  very 
old  and  fragrant  inhabitant  of  our  gardens, 
Magnolia,  or  as  it  is  now  called  Michelia, 
fuscata.  The  remaining  plants  figured  are 
Kiggelieria  africana,  Elseocarpus  cyaneus, 
Phyllis  nobla,  Codonanthe  Devosiana,  a 
Brazilian  trailing  Gesnerad,  once  grown  in 
this  country  as  <9Sschynanthus  albus,  or  Hypo- 
cyrta  gracilis,  Dichroa  febrifuga,  the  adopted 
name  for  the  well-known  Adamia  cyanea, 
Melaleuca  fulgens.Symphoricarpusoreophilus, 
Palkia  repens,  and  Piper  unguiculatum. 

Hooker's  "Icones  Plantarum."— Part  2 
of  the  8th  volume,  4th  series,  contains,  as 
usual,  figures  and  descriptions  of  interesting 
plants  from  the  Kew  Herbarium.  For  the 
most  part  the  species  figured  are  of  botanical 
interest  mainly.  From  this  point  of  view  they 
are  specially  noteworthy,  and  some  of  them 
will  doubtless,  sooner  or  later,  make  their 
appearance  in  our  gardens.  Several  represent 
new  species,  or  even  new  genera,  and  they 
illustrate  the  floras  of  China,  the  Seychelles, 
North-west  Australia,  Borneo,  the  Solomon 
Islands,  Burma,  and  other  countries.  Siebera 
deflexa,  Bentham,  Hemsley,  in  Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  xxx.,  1901,  p.  303,  is  remarkable  as 
furnishing  an  edible  tuber.  It  is  an  umbelli- 
ferous shrub;  native  of  West  Australia. 

The  Alpine  Garden  near  Geneva. — We 
learn,  from  M.  H.  Correyon,  that  the  alpine 
garden,  formerly  at  Plainpalais,  is  in  October 
to  be  removed  to  Floraire,  Chone-Bourg,  a 
quarter-of  an-hour  by  tram  from  Geneva.  A 
complete  illustrated  catalogue  of  the  plants, 
and  a  plan  of  the  garden,  is  in  course  of 
publication,   and  can  bo   obtained    from    M. 

CORREYON. 


The  Dangers  of  Sewage  as  a  Manure. 
— The  Minister  of  Public  Works  in  Franco 
has  prohibited  the  cultivation  of  such  salads 
or  vegetables  grown  on  sewage  farms  as  aro 
intended  for  consumption  in  the  uncooked 
state.  "  Just  recently,"  says  the  Pharma- 
ceutical Journal,  June  28,  "  two  distinguished 
French  bacteriologists,  Messrs.  Bourges  and 
Wurtz,  have  pushed  these  experiments  still 
further.  They  resolved  to  see  if  it  were  not 
possible  to  find  the  Koch  bacillus  in  tho 
Radishes,  &c,  sown  in  tuberculised  soil.  To 
this  end  three  flower-pots  were  filled  with  soil 
and  sown  respectively  with  Radish,  Lettuce, 
and  Cress  seeds.  They  were  duly  sprinkled 
from  time  to  time  with  water  containing  the 
Koch  bacilli.  At  the  end  of  a  certain  period 
portions  of  leaves  were  broken  off  and  inocu- 
lated into  the  peritoneum  of  several  guinea- 
pigs.  In  eighteen  out  of  thirty  cases  tho 
results  were  positive — that  is  to  say,  that  the 
tuberculosis  bacilli  has  passed  from  tho  soil 
in  which  the  seeds  had  been  sown  into  the 
leaves  of  Cress,  Radishes,  and  Lettuce. 
Messrs.  Bourges  and  Wurtz  have  made  a 
similar  experiment  with  the  bacillus  of  typhoid 
fever.  This  time,  not  eighteen  out  of  thirty, 
but  in  every  case  the  bacillus  was  found  with 
the  greatest  facility  in  the  leaves  of  the  vege- 
tables experimented  upon."  The  late  Mr. 
ALFRED  Smee,  it  will  be  remembered,  preached 
the  same  doctrine  years  ago,  and  pointed  out 
the  danger  of  eating  uncooked  vegetables 
from  land  dressed  with  sewage. 

Cordyline  (Drac/ena)  terminalis.— Kunth, 
"  Ti."  Beechey  (i.,  130),  speaks  of  its  leaves  as 
affording  the  common  f  jod  of  hogs  and  goats, 
and  wrappers  for  cooking ;  the  root  affords  a 
very  saccharine  liquor,  resembling  molasses, 
which  is  obtained  by  baking  it  in  the  ground. 
The  islanders  also  made  a  tea  from  the  root. 
This  is  undoubtedly  the  best  known  plant  of 
the  island,  and  M'Coy,  one  of  the  original 
settlers,  who  in  early  life  was  employed  in  a 
distillery  in  Scotland,  introduced  the  praotioe 
of  preparing  a  fiery  liquor  from  the  root,  which 
was  known  as  "rum,"  and  which  was  the 
means  of  causing  much  trouble  in  the  island 
for  a  long  period  of  years.  For  an  account  of 
the  distillation  in  other  Polynesian  islands, 
see  Ellis,  i.,  229.  Maiden,  Notes  on  iheBotany 
of  Pitcairn  Island. 

Bishop's  Park,  Lambeth. — This  favourite 
"Open  space,"  acquired  within  the  past  two 
years,  is  about  to  be  extended  by  the  addition 
of  a  space,  8£  acres  in  extent,  and  known  to 
the  neighbourhood  as  Milder's  Meadows.  The 
cost  of  the  addition  including  laying  out  and 
embanking,  is  placed  at  £16,000  ;  of  which  one- 
fourth  will  bo  found  by  the  local  authority, 
the  remainder  by  the  London  County  Council. 

Poisonous  Grasses — The  existenoe  of 
poisonous  grasses  is  very  exceptional.  It 
appears,  however,  that  the  young  plants  of 
the  great  Millet,  Sorghum  vulgare,  have 
proved  fatal  to  animals.  This  poisonous  effect 
is  confined  to  the  foliage,  which  contains  a 
small  percentage  of  prussic  acid,  or  of  some 
substance  (glucoside),  capable  of  transforma- 
tion into  that  acid.  The  subject  is  under 
investigation  by  Mr.  W.  R.  Dunstan,  the 
director  of  the  Scientific  department  of  tho 
Imperial  Institute,  who  publishes  a  short 
account  of  his  researches  in  the  Proceedings 
of  the  Royal  Society,  June  19,  1902. 

Plant  Diseases. — Under  the  title,  Adas 
der  Krankheiten  and  Beschiidigungen  unserer 
Landwirtschaftl.  Kulturpflanzen,  Dr.O.  KlRC'H- 
ner  and  H.  Boltshaiser  have  published  a 
series  of  coloured  illustrations  of  some  of  the 
more  common  maladies  of   cultivated  plants. 
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agricultural  and  others.  The  part  before  us 
is  devoted  principally  to  the  Vine.  Although 
the  text  is  in  German,  the  excellent  coloured 
plates  render  it  available  for  gardeners  of  any 
nationality,  who  will  find  represented  several 
of  the  most  destructive  fungi  and  insects.  It 
is  published  by  Eugen  TJlmer,  of  Stuttgart, 
and  may  be  had  from  Messrs.  'Williams  & 
Norgate. 

Rhus  typhina.— Thiaisof  straggling  habit, 
as  usually  seen — a  circumstance  which  some- 
what detracts  from  its  appearance  ;  but  at 
Kew  there  is  a  bed  in  which  the  shrubs  have 
been  grown  to  one  stem,  and  pollarded.  The 
effect  is  novel  and  picturesque. 

"The  British  Moss  Flora."— The  twenty- 
first  part  of  this  beautifully  executed  work  has 
been  published,  and  may  be  had  from  the 
author,  Dr.  Braithwaite,  26,  Endymion  Road, 
Brixton  Hill.  The  present  part  contains  the 
continuation  of  the  Hypnacese. 

Vineyards  and  Orchards  in  Moravia.— 
Tlie  history  of  the.  Moravian  Fruit,  Vine,  and 
Horticultural  Association,  from  1816  to  1896. 
Published  by  the  same  at  Briinn,  1898.  This 
work  of  3S0  pp.,  was  undertaken  by  Mr. 
Leopold  Kriwanek,  directorof  the  Pomological 
Gardens  of  the  Association,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  Vice-President  M.  Theobald  Suchaxek, 
and  was  published  on  the  occasion  of  the  50th 
year's  Jubilee  of  the  Kaizer  Franz  Joseph. 
Of  general  interest  is  the  information  conveyed 
in  the  introduction.  We  learn  that  the  total 
area  under  Vines  and  fruits  in  the  Markgraf- 
schaft,  Moravia,  amounts  to  about  230  square 
kilometres,  or  1  per  cent,  of  the  whole  province. 
The  vineyards  yield  a  yearly  vintage  of  170,000 
to  200,000  hectolitres,  the  latter  measure  of 
capacity  being  equal  to  about  22  gallons  and 
1  pint.  The  three  southern  districts,  Hradisch, 
Briinn,  and  Znaim,  grow  the  finest  fruits  and 
the  best  Grapes.  The  chief  fruit  grown  is  the 
Zwetsche  Plum.  In  the  northern  and  eastern 
portions  of  the  country,  Apples  succeed  admir- 
ably, and  especially  the  varieties  Gravenstein, 
the  brilliant  coloured  Cardinal,  the  Bohemian 
red  Jungernapfel,  Edelborsdorfer,  or  Misch- 
ensker,  the  gray  French  Spital  Reinette  or 
Lederapfel;  Gold  Reinette,  and  several  more. 
Of  Pears  mention  is  made  of  the  Herbsti 
Butterbirne  (Autumn  Beurre),  Beurre  Diel,  a 
variety  largely  cultivated  as  a  Market  Pear, 
Trout,  Yirgouleuso,  and  Grey  Autumn  Beurre. 
About  Hradisch,  the  Briinner  Zwetsche,  which 
like  the  Haus  or  Common  Zwetsche  is  much 
valued  for  drying  (Prunes),  and  exceeds  the 
latter  in  aroma. 

"Journal  of  Tropical  Agriculture."— 
The    number    of    the   Journal    d' Agriculture 

Tropicale  for  June  30  includes  among  its 
contents,  articles  and  notes  on  :  Chanvre  de 
Maurice,  Opuntias  utiles  et  nuisibles,  Canne 
a  sucre  et  bouillie  bordelaise,  Huileries  de 
coco  modernes,  Moissonneuses  a  riz,  Culture 
du  Teek,  &e.  We  note  many  well-known  names 
among  the  contributors.  The  journal  is  issued 
by  J.  Vilbouchevitch,  10,  Rue  Delambre, 
Paris. 

Wash  for  St.  Jose  Scale.— A  wash  is 
recommended  by  the  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  Illinois,  for  this  scale  which  would 
doubtless  be  equally  effective  against  other 
scales.  The  wash  known  as  the  Oregon  Wash 
is  thus  prepared.  Slake  15  lb.  of  lime  in  a 
little  water,  and  add  15  lb.  flowers -of-.sulphur, 
stirring  the  mixture.  Then  boil  it  for  one 
hour,  and  afterwards  add  1\  lb.  blue  vitriol 
dissolved  in  hot  water.  The  full  effect  will  be 
produced  in  about  a  week,  and  that  frequent 
short  rains  will  not  noticeably  diminish  or 


delay  its  action,  even  when  they  come  within 
the  first  five  clays  after  the  insecticide  treat- 
ment. It  is  entirely  harmless  to  any  leafless 
tree,  and  hence  may  be  freely  used  in  winter, 
but  in  winter  only,  for  all  kinds,  of  trees, 
shrubs,  and  vines.  It  should  be  generally 
known  that  this  wash  corrodes  brass  and 
copper  rapidly,  and  that  consequently  an  iron 
pump  may  be  used  to  better  advantage  in 
spraying  them  than  one  made  in  part  of 
brass. 

Glasshouses  in  Vernon  Park,  Stockport. 
— The  Corporation  of  Stockport  have  accepted 
the  design  and  estimate  of  Messrs.  Messenger 
AND  Co.,  Horticultural  Builders,  Loughborough 
and  London,  for  the  erection  of  a  large 
range  of  glasshouses  at  Vernon  Park,  in  that 
town. 

An  Annual  Outing.— On  Wednesday  next, 
July  23,  the  members  of  the  National  Chrys- 
anthemum Society  will  visit  the  gardens  and 
grounds  of  Paddockhurst,  near  Worth,  Sussex, 
the  residence  of  Sir  Weetman  D.  Pearson, 
Bart.,  M.P.  They  will  travel  by  train  from 
Victoria  Station  at  10.-10  a.m.  Dinner  and  tea 
will  be  provided  at  Paddockhurst.  Particulars 
may  be  obtained  of  Mr.  R.  Dean,  Secretary, 
Rauelagh  Road,  Ealing. 

Sweet  Peas  in  Quantity.— We  are  in- 
formed by  Messrs.  E.  W.  King  and  Co., 
Coggeshall,  Essex,  that  they  have  now  in 
flower  6  acres  of  Sweet  Peas,  including 
seventy-two  choice  varieties  cultivated  for 
seedling  purposes. 

LftTHYRUS  LATIFOLIUSGRANDIFLORUS  ALBA. 
— We  are  again  reminded  of  the  extraordinary 
vigour  of  this  new  white-flowered  perennial 
Pea  by  a  correspondent  at  Norwich,  who  has 
sent  a  spray  of  flowers  showing  twenty  blooms 
upon  a  spike. 

Great  Hyacinth  and  Tulip  Competition 
for  1903.— The  Royal  Bulb-growing  Society 
of  Haarlem  have  offered,  and  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  have  accepted,  a  grand  prize 
for  Hyacinths  and  another  for  Tulips,  to  be 
competed  for  at  the  Drill  Hall  on  or  about 
March  24,  1903,  as  follows  :— 120  Hyacinths  in 
pots  (single  spikes)  in  40  varieties,  not  more 
than  3  pots  of  any  one  variety,  open,  1st  prize, 
£7;  2nd  prize,  £5;  3rd  prize,  £3.  100  pots 
of  Tulips  in  50  varieties,  3  plants  of  the  same 
variety  in  each  pot,  and  not  more  than  2  pots 
of  any  one  variety,  open,  1st  prize,  £4  ;  2nd 
prize,  £'3  ;  3rd  prize,  £2. 

Manure  for  Roses.— Artificial  manures, 
says  a  German  contemporary,  if  properly 
chosen  and  applied,  are  the  most  useful,  as  by 
their  use  vigorous  growth  and  fine  flowers  are 
obtained.  Raw  bone-meal,  in  point  of  useful- 
ness, is  preferable  to  manures  containing 
phosphoric  acid  ;  but  the  manure  most  to  be 
recommended  is  potash,  and  two  dressings 
afforded  during  the  summer  have  all  the 
favourable  results  which  one  can  desire  from 
a  manure. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Culverwell.—  The  gar- 
dening community  will  be  interested  to  learn 
that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Culverwell,  late  of  the 
Gardens,  Thorpe  Perrow,  now  of  Ivy  Cottage, 
Feneote,  near  Bedale,  celebrated  their  golden 
wedding  on  June  22,  1902,  and  were  the  re- 
cipients of  a  number  of  congratulatory  letters, 
and  valuable  tokens  of  esteem  from  their 
numerous  friends.  Tbese  included  a  handsome 
golden  cup,  bearing  the  following  inscription  : 
'■June  22,  1902.  —  To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  CUL- 
VERWELL, on  their  golden  wedding  day, 
from  their  attached   friends  of  the  Milbank 


family."  Also  a  magnificent  golden  spoon, 
similar  in  design  to  that  which  will  be  used  at 
the  Coronation  ceremony,  being  the  gift  of 
Lady  Milbank,  Norton  Manor,  Radnorshire. 
It  is  pleasing  to  be  able  to  state  that  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Culverwell  are  both  enjoying  excellent 
health,  and  are  as  enthusiastic  in  their  gar- 
dening pursuits  as  ever  ;  in  fact,  some  of  Mr. 
Culverwell's  latest  hybrids  of  Peas  will  be 
amongst  the  best  he  has  raised. 

H/emanthus.—  In  the  Journal  de  la  Societe 
Nationale  d' Horticulture  de  France,  for  April, 
M.  de  Wildeman  has  a  valuable  monograph  on 
the  species  of  Hsemanthus,  or  rather  of  the 
subgenus  Nerissa,  distinguished  by  the  pos- 
session of  membranous  leaves,  spathe  lobes 
spreading  or  reflexed,  and  segments  of  the 
perianth  spreading.  This  monograph  needs  to- 
be  consulted  by  all  those  interested  in  the 
botany  of  this  fine  genus. 

"Das  Pflanzenreich."— The  last  part  of 
this  colossal  undertaking,  published  under  the 
superintendence  of  Prof.  Engler,  is  devoted  to- 
the  monograph  of  the  genera  and  species  of 
Myrsinace;e  by  Mr.  Carl  Mez.  Analytical 
"  keys  "  as  weU  as  full  descriptions  are  given. 
Setting  aside  the  genera  Ardisia  and  Clavija, 
there  are  not  many  plants  of  horticultural 
interest  in  the  order.  It  occupies  437  pages, 
has  an  exhaustive  index,  and  a  list  of  collectors' 
numbers  which  greatly  facilitates  tho  work  of 
the  student. 

A  Cricket  Challenge.— It  seems  improb- 
able that  such  grave  and  practically-minded 
persons  as  members  of  the  Royal  Horticultura! 
Society's  committees  would  at  any  time  show 
a  disposition  to  become  frolicsome,  but  it  is  a 
fact  that  the  other  day  at  Chiswick  some  of 
the  Fruit  Committee  did,  possibly  inspired  by 
the  surroundings,  actually  propose  that  the- 
committee,  as  a  body,  do  challenge  the  Floral 
Committee  to  a  game  of  cricket  at  no  remote 
date.  How  the  proposal  may  be  viewed  by 
the  gentlemen  of  flowers  it  is  not  possible  tc- 
tell,  but  the  Cabbage  and  Potato  men  regarded 
it  with  great  pleasure  and  satisfaction,  even 
going  so  far  as  to  select  from  both  bodies  the 
most  capable  champions.  More  may  be  heard 
of  the  proposal  when  the  committees  meet  at 
the  Drill  Hall  on  Tuesday  next. 

Fruit,  etc.,  of  New  South  Wales.—  The- 
produetion  of  wine  in  N.S.W.,  during  the 
year  ending  March  31,  was  866,316  gallons,  as 
compared  with  891,190  in  the  preceding  year. 
The  production  of  Grapes  for  table  use  was 
3,312  tons,  as  compared  with  4,214  tons  last 
year.  In  1901-2  the  number  of  Oranges  pro- 
duced amounted  to  7,243,212  dozens,  as  com- 
pared with  6,486,276  dozens. 


LAW    NOTES. 


SALE  OF  XL  ALL  VAPORISING  LIQUID. 

At  the  Kingston  County  Court  recently, 
before  Mr.  John  Innes  (in  the  chair),  and 
other  magistrates,  three  summonses  were 
returnable  against  Mr.  Joseph  Hutchinson, 
grain,  seed,  and  artificial  manure  merchant, 
of  Cobham  and  Leatherhead,  all  arising  out  of 
the  sale  by  him  of  a  bottle  of  liquid  fumigator, 
containing  nicotine,  which  is  a  poison  under 
the  Pharmacy  Act . 

M  r.  R .  Vaughan  Williams,  barrister,  appeared 
to  prosecute,  and  Mr.  Thos.  G.  Dobbs,  secretary 
and  solicitor  to  the  Traders  in  Poison  &c, 
Protection  Society,  represented  the  defendant. 
Mr.  Vaughan  Williams  said  the  prosecution 
had  been  set  in  motion  by  the  Pharmaceutical 
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.Society  of  Great  Britain,  and  arose  upon  the 
sale,  at  the  defendant's  shop  at  Cobham  of 
a  certain  bottle  of  liquid  containing  a  very- 
considerable  quantity  of  nicotine,  which  was 
a  poisonous  vegetable  alkaloid.  The  quantity 
sold  was  sufficient  to  have  poisoned  hundreds 
of  people,  if  by  chance  they  had  come  in 
contact  with  it  in  their  food  or  otherwise.  On 
May  5,  Mr.  G.  H.  Steer  bought  a  bottle  of 
what  was  known  as  "XL  All  Vaporising 
Fumigator,"  a  patent,  manufactured  by  Mr. 
C.  H.  Richards,  128,  Southwark  Street,  London, 
S.E.,  and  used  by  gardeners  for  fumigating 
purposes  and  for  destroying  insect  life,  and  so 
od,  in  greenhouses.  The  transaction  was 
■carried  out  by  the  defendant's  brother,  Mr. 
Thomas  Hutchinson,  to  whom  the  purchaser 
was  quite  unknown,  and  it  would  be  clearly 
shown  that  the  proper  formalities  under  the  Act 
had  not  been  complied  with.  Mr.  G.  H.  Steer 
of  Brixton,  gave  evidence  as  to  the  purchase  of 
the  article,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Ticknell,  analyst 
said  one  grain  of  nicotine  was  sufficient  to  kill 
"two  or  three  people. 

Mr.  Dobbs  did  not  contest  the  facts,  but 
contended  that  particular  compound  was  not  a 
poison  within  the  meaning  of  the  Pharmacy 
Act  of  1868.  He  challenged  his  friend  to  refer 
to  aDy  reported  case  in  the  High  Court  where 
a  conviction  had  been  upheld  in  which  an 
article  of  this  kind  had  been  sold  simply 
and  solely  for  trade  purposes.  The  Bench 
imposed  a  fine  of  £2  on  each  summons 
including  costs. 


A  PLANT-COVERED  DOG-KENNEL. 
There  is  no  end  to  the  vagaries  of  the 
owners  of  pet  dogs  in  regard  to  housing, 
decorating,  and  feeding  them,  some  sensible, 
some  ridiculous;  as,  for  example,  providing 
them  with  linen  collars  a  la  mode,  kerchiefs, 
pockets,  purses,  brooches,  &c.  The  lady, 
whose  gardener  sent  the  photograph  which  we 
here  reproduce,  thought  that  she  would  pro- 
vide a  cool  summer  retreat  for  her  pug-dog*, 
and  designed  a  kennel  covered  with  living 
Echeverias,  probably  the  variety  glauca. 
This  she  was  enabled  to  do  by  making  the 
kennel  with  double  walls  and  roof  a  few 
inches  apart,  the  enclosed  space  being  filled 
with  soil.  Then  999  holes  were  bored  in  the 
outer  casing,  through  which  the  roots  of  tha 
plants  were  pushed  into  the  soil  (Eg.  15). 


HOME   CORRESPONDENCE. 


FRUIT-TREES  PLANTED  BY  THE  ROAD-SIDES. — 
Referring  to  this  perennial  topic,  itmay  be  said 
that  none  of  the  writers  seem  to  have  very 
•clear  ideas  of  the  subject,  or  knowledge  of  the 
settled  old  world  conditions  prevailing  in  most 
parts  of  the  most  conservative  country  in  the 
world,  which  hinder  the  furtherance  of  fruit- 
tree  planting.  In  this  connection  I  refer  chiefly 
to  England.  So  far  as  our  old  roads  and  lanes 
are  concerned,  the  land  by  the  sides  of  the 
same  is  utterly  unsuited  for  fruit-tree  planting 
by  reason  of  the  hedges  which  bound  them. 
Anyone  hoping  to  get  fruit  of  auy  but  the 
poorest  description  excepting  Damsons,  would 
be  grievously  disappointed,  the  ground  on  both 
sides  of  the  hedges  being  too  much  im- 
poverished by  the  roots  of  the  hedge  plants  to 
permit  of  other  plants  doing  any  good.  First, 
we  must  grub  up  our  hedgerows,  and  thus  rob 
the  country-side  of  much  of  its  peculiar  charm, 
and  deprive  it  of  shelter,  useful  for  stock  and 
•crops,  or  plant  in  rows  some  20  feet  away 
from  the  hedges.  Would  it  pay  in  the  latter 
■case?  Twenty  feet  distant  from  the  hedge 
would  mean  in  actuality  25  feet  of  space, 
measured  from  the  hedge  to  the  farthest  extent 
of  the  roots  of  the  fruit-trees  which  would  be 


lost  to  the  plough  if  arable  land,  and  yet  would 
have  to  be  cultivated  by  the  spade,  or  otherwise 
kept  clean.  Who  would  undertake  this  sort  of 
work  ?  Not  the  farmer  we  fear,  unless  he  eared 
to  crop  it  with  Potatos.  On  grass-land  the 
difficulties  would  not  be  so  great.  On  the  Con- 
tinent there  are  no  hedges  by  the  sides  of  the 
roads  or  dividing  fields,  and  the  land  is  clear  for 
planting  trees,  be  they  fruit-trees,  Poplars,  or 
what  not.  Given  land  free  of  hedgerows  and 
hedgerow  timber,  landowners  and  farmers  could 
obtain  considerable  returns  from  road-side 
fruit-trees  and  Walnuts  ;  but  encumbered  with 
hedges  and  timber  trees  (although  toe  latter 
have  scarcely  any  market  value  as  timber, 
being  pollards  or  short-stemmed  trees,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  large  limbs),  they  can  do 
nothing  better  than  plant  fruit  trees  in  orchards 
as  at  present.  One  who  knows. 

STRAWBERRIES,  MONARCH,  LEADER,  ETC. — 
Probably  my  experience  with  the  Strawberry 
Monarch  will  be  of  interest  to  your  correspon- 
dent "H.  J.  C."  and  others.  Soon  after  its 
introduction,  having  seen  plants  in  fruit 
exhibited  by  the  Messrs.  Laxton,  I  purchased  a 
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stock  of  runners,  and  put  out  in  trial  plantation 
with  some  others  also  on  trial.  The  following 
season  all  the  varieties  produced  fruit,  with 
exception  of  Monarch,  one  plant  only  of  that 
variety  showing  fruit,  the  rest  were  blind,  but 
vigorous.  Reading  in  your  columns  of  others 
having  similar  results,  I  decided  the  variety 
was  not  worth  propagating,  and  allowed  the 
lot  to  be  dug-in  the  third  year.  In  a  year  or 
two  after  I  was  exhibiting  at  Wolverhampton, 
and  was  placed  2nd  for  three  dishes,  Mr. 
Barnes  of  Eaton  being  1st,  amongst  his  lot 
being  an  exceedingly  good  dish  of  Monarch, 
on  seeing  which  I  at  once  decided  I  had  been 
too  hasty  in  condemning  the  variety.  Having 
to  call  at  Withington  Nurseries,  on  Mr.  Jno. 
Watkins,  I  asked  him  if  he  had  the  variety  in 
stock,  when  he  replied  "  Yes,  we  do  keep  it, 
but  the  runners  are  very  weak,  not  being 
popular  we  do  not  give  it  much  attention ; 
still,  I  am  of  opinion  it  is  a  much  better  variety 
now  than  most  growers  give  it  credit  for 
being."  I  procured  fifty  from  Mr.  Watkins, 
but  the  runners  were  so  weak,  he  said:  "I 
shall  not  charge  for  them,  they  are  so  weak, 
and  not  worth  it;"  this  was  in  September. 
The  plants  however  were  taken  home  and 
planted,  being  also  watered  and  given  some 
attention,  after  which  they  made  fair  crowns  ; 
but  the  following  season  not  one  showed  a 


truss  of  fruit,  but  gave  plenty  of  good  strong 
runners,  about  sixty  of  these  being  layered  in 
pots,  and  eventually  planted  alongside  the 
parent  row.  Last  season,  practically  every 
plant  showed  for  fruit  splendidly,  and  gave 
some  very  fine  dishes  of  fruit,  while  this  season 
also  they  are  again  fruiting  freely.  I  do  not 
notice  a  blind  plant  in  the  two  rows.  Monarch 
is  a  very  good  fruit  of  high  colour,  firm,  good 
for  travelling,  and  pleasant  in  flavour ;  it  is 
grown  here  in  medium  to  heavy  soil — low, 
damp  situation.  Leader  is  in  my  opinion,  a 
Strawberry  to  give  greater  weight  of  fruit 
from  a  given  space  of  ground,  than  any  other 
variety  I  know  of.  On  high  lying  situation, 
light  soil,  with  us  here,  it  produces  very  fine 
fruit ;  it  will  easily  turn  two  oz.  each  from 
yearling  plants,  and  produce  an  abundance  of 
them.  I  take  it  as  having  some  trace  of 
Monarch  in  the  crop,  but  do  not  remember  its 
parentage;  probably  " Noble  "  is  also  included. 
Louis  Gauthier  for  variety  is  also  a  break 
away,  likely  to  be  of  service  for  stock  purposes, 
its  colour  being  striking,  while  its  size  will  be 
unobjectionable.  I  am  sending  herewith  a  few 
fruits  of  two-year-old  plants,  just  ordinary  cul- 
tivation, Leader  and  Louis  Gauthier.  B.  G., 
Whitfield. 

strawberry  monarch. — Two  years  ago  a 
friend  was  good  enough  to  send  me  runners  of 
half-a-dozen  varieties  of  Strawberries,  which 
were  too  small  to  fruit  the  following  year. 
Last  year  runners  were  layered  from  them, 
and  as  the  parent  plants  were  in  the  way  they 
were  destroyed.  The  layers  of  six  varieties 
were  planted  side  by  side,  and  out  of  forty- 
eight  plants  of  Monarch,  only  one  has  flowered, 
but  the  plants  are  remarkably  vigorous,  and 
will  remain  another  year  on  trial,  although  a 
Strawberry  that  will  not  afford  a  full  crop  the 
first  year  will  not  suit  me,  as  I  destroy  my 
plants  after  the  second  year's  crop  is  taken. 
The  soil  is  cold  and  clammy  in  places,  but 
Royal  Sovereign  does  well  in  any  part  or 
position  in  the  garden.  Leader  is  the  most 
rniffy  doer  of  all  those  that  I  have  tried. 
W.  P.  R.,  Preston. 

nymph/ea  alba. —Sir  H.  H.  Johnston's 
Vfianda  says  that  the  white  Water-Lily  was 
introduced  into  Great  Britain  by  the  Romans. 
I  should  like  to  know  the  authority  for  this. 
I  have  always  considered  it  a  doubtful  native, 
except  perhaps  in  the  extreme  north,  but 
I  never  before  heard  of  its  introduction  by  the 
Romans.  H.  E. 

honey. —  I  have  Phormium  Hookeri  in  very 
fine  flower.  Each  flower  is  so  full  of  honey, 
that  a  slight  touch  brings  down  a  shower,  I 
write  to  know  why  this  honey  is  not  taken  by 
bees  or  ants,  as  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
see,  no  insect  touches  it.  I  fancy  it  is  the 
same  with  the  honey  of  Melianthus,  but  my 
plant  is  not  flowering  this  year.  E.  E. 

PEST3   OF   THE   GARDEN,   FOREST,   AND 

orchard. — I  have  read  with  great  interest 
the  remarks  of  your  correspondent,  Mr.  R. 
Newstead,  and  I  personally  wish  to  thank  you 
and  your  correspondent,  who  has  clearly  and 
faithfully  stated  the  case  of  insect  ravages, 
and  the  known  practical  remedies,  viz.,  Ich- 
neumon-flies and  birds.  I  do  not  know  if  it 
is  possible  to  acclimatise  Ichneumon-flies,  but 
I  think  that  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Newstead 
have  made  it  quite  plain  that  it  is  a  national 
duty  to  preserve  and  protect  the  birds,  on  the 
score  of  utility  alone,  to  say  nothing  of  song 
and  beauty.  It.  Maher,  The  Gardens,  Yattendon, 
Newbury. 

strawberry  runners. — Strawberry  growers 
who  need  many  plants  in  pots  for  forcing  are 
finding  runners  on  ordinary  fruiting  breadths 
very  late  in  starting  ;  and  it  will  be  in  such 
cases  probably  more  than  ordinarily  late  ere 
they  get  well  established  pot  plants.  On  the 
other  hand,  those  who  have  laid  down  spe- 
cially a  moderate  breadth  of  plants  to  furnish 
runners,  from  which  the  bloom  has  been 
gathered,  have  layered  largely  already,  and 
will  find  no  delay  in  getting  plenty  of  well- 
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rooted  pot  plants  in  due  course.  The  diverse  re- 
sults show  how  materially  exhausting  to  Straw- 
berry plants  is  the  production  of  flowers  and 
fruit.  Of  course,  such  things  constitute  the 
primary  reason  for  Strawberry  culture,  but  to 
obtain  specially  early  runners  the  securing  of 
those  for  pot  culture  must  be  the  primary  con- 
sideration, and  not  fruit.  It  may  be  feared 
that  breeding  from  plants  not  permitted  to 
flower  would  eventually  lead  to  barreness  ; 
but  as  plants  to  produce  runners  solely  need 
not  be  of  the  earliest,  it  is  wisest  to  take 
them  from  the  fruiting  breadths,  and  thus 
ensure  the  fruitfulness  of  their  progeny.  A.  D. 

the  anemone,  etc. — It  gave  me  great 
pleasure  to  read  the  remarks  on  the  double- 
flowered  Anemones.  I  consider  them  some  of 
the  most  beautiful  flowers  when  they  are  good, 
such  as  I  used  to  get  fifty  years  ago  and  more, 
from  the  gentleman  named  in  these  columns, 
viz.,  the  late  Rev.  Joseph  Tyso,  and  his  son 
later  on.  I  have  never  yet  been  able  to  get 
anything  like  them  since.  I  used  to  be  often 
there,  and  when  in  bloom  used  to  select  them 
for  their  beautiful  colours,  and  some  of  the 
flowers  were  large  and  double.  I  have  tried 
many  places,  but  have  not  been  able  to  get 
any  such  since  then.  They  were  a  specialty 
with  them,  as  were  also  Ranunculus,  large  beds 
of  which  formed  a  beautiful  sight  when  in  bloom. 
They  grew  Tulips,  Carnations,  &c,  also  some 
good  Dahlias,  not  singles,  but  cricket-ball- 
like blooms,  and  the  honeycomb  ones,  which 
are  what  I  call  Dahlias  ;  but  singles  are  pretty, 
only  to  disappear  quickly  from  sight.  I  con- 
sider there  were  as  good  things  sixty  Tears 
ago  as  now  in  Roses,  Dahlias,  Pinks,  Carna- 
tions, Picotees,  &c.  I  am  not  writing  as  a 
novice,  but  practically.  I  know  a  little,  and 
have  forgotten  a  good  deal,  and  have  a  great 
deal  more  to  learn.  J.  C. 

eremurus.  —  By  the  same  post  you  will 
receive  two  photographs  of  a  collection  of 
Eremurus  Elwesianus,  and  other  varieties,  now 
growing  and  blooming  in  my  garden  at  Wansfell 
Holme,  Windermere.  As  far  as  I  remember,  I 
commenced  growing  the  Eremurus  about  three 
years  ago,  and  bloomed  one  plant  the  first 
year,  but  had  no  bloom  at  all  the  second  year, 
although  the  plants  made  strong  and  numerous 
suckers.  Last  autcmn  I  instructed  my  head 
gardener  to  remove  all  the  plants  to  a  new 
and  more  sheltered  bed,  and  also  to  divide  the 
plants  that  had  suckers.  The  site  which  I 
chose  for  the  new  bed  is  well  sheltered  from 
the  north  by  large  Fir-trees,  and  has  a  south 
and  west  exposure  to  the  sun.  The  result  has 
been  a  surprise  to  myself  and  my  gardener, 
and  the  photographs  will  enable  you  to  under- 
stand how  well  the  plants  have  grown  and 
bloomed.  In  conclusion,  I  may  inform  you 
that  the  three  spikes  of  E.  Elwesianus  measure 
9  ft.  6  ins.,  7  ft.  0  ins.,  and  0  ft.  4  ins.  respec- 
tively, and  the  E.  himalaicus  4  ft.  4  ins.  The 
actual  flowers  occupy  4  ft.  8  ins.,  3  ft.  7  ins., 
3  ft.,  and  1  ft.  6  ins.  O.  0.  Wrigley,  Bridge 
Hall,  Bury,  Lancashire.  [The  photographs 
show  several  spikes  arising  from  tufts  of 
broad  leaves,  and  looking  noble  against  a  dark 
background  of  trees.  See  Gard.  Chron., 
July  9,  1881 ;  June  30,  1900  ;  and  December  14, 
1901.  Ed.] 

bolting!  cabbages. —The  matter  of  the 
"bolting"  of  Cabbages — that  is,  when  the 
young  plants  put  out  in  the  autumn  for  a  supply 
of  Cabbages  in  early  summer,  instead  of  form- 
ing hearts,  send  up  instead  a  flowering  stem — is 
one  that  frequently  engages  a  good  deal  of 
attention,  and  speculations  have  been  hazarded 
as  to  the  cause  of  this  bolting.  The  old  school 
of  Cabbage  growers — those  who  grew  very 
largely  for  the  supply  of  the  markets— made 
it  a  point  to  make  a  sowing  the  first  week  in 
July,  doing  so  in  showery  weather ;  a  week 
later  another  sowing  was  made,  and  then  a 
third  sowing  a  week  or  ten  days  after.  Hence 
they  were  able  to  secure  an  adequate  supply 
of  plants.  They  were  very  particular  in 
selecting  their  plants  for  seed.  They  would 
go  through  their  fields  of  Cabbage,  and  place 
a  stake  against  every  plant  which  was  heart- 


ing-in  early ;  they  would  be  gone  over  again 
two  or  three  times,  and  all  the  indifferent  ones 
would  be  removed,  and  only  the  very  best  left 
as  seed-producers.  The  hearts  were  eventually 
cut,  leaving  the  stumps  to  stand,  and  in  the 
autumn,  when  sprouts  had  appeared,  these 
stumps  were  taken  up,  and  replanted  deeply, 
generally  about  October,  leaving  only  the  tips 
of  the  sprouts  visible,  and  it  was  these  sprouts 
which  produced  seed  in  the  follow  ng  summer. 
In  this  way  fine  stocks  were  produced,  and 
bolting  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Some  who 
grow  for  seed  take  less  trouble  ;  they  content 
themselves  with  sowing  the  seed  in  drills,  and 
leave  them  there  to  produce  seeds.  But  it  is 
obvious  this  perhaps  more  rapid,  but  certainly 
less  laborious  process,  could  scarcely  operate 
to  secure  the  fine,  pure,  even  stocks  obtained 
by  the  more  methodical  process.  R.  D. 

cedrus. — I  see  in  your  issue  for  June  14, 
p.  396,  that  admiration  for  the  Cedrus  Deodara 
(a  graceful  beauty),  disparages  the  beauty  of 
the  Cedrus  Libani,  the  tree  that  beyond  any 
other  gives  impressions  of  majesty.  Every- 
thing in  its  own  place,  is  the  art  of  arrange- 
ment. The  knowledge  of  beauty,  the  power 
of  admiration,  are  growths  that  require  long 
loving  study  to  bring  them  to  maturity. 
When  the  human  mind  enters  the  worlds  of 
beauty,  and  receives  its  first  knowledge,  it 
sees  the  truth  of  some  particular  beauty,  and 
at  once  commences  to  judge  others  of  which  it 
has  no  proper  conception.  True  admiration 
of  anything  is  more  or  less  divine.  Admire  a 
Daisy  or  a  blade  of  grass,  and  show  it  to  the 
seekers  of  beauty — a  public  benefaction  is 
thus  accomplished ;  but  take  one  beauty  to 
condemn  another,  and  destruction  of  true 
development  must  be  the  result.  The  charac- 
ters of  the  Cedars  we  possess,  Libani,  Deodara, 
and  atlantica,  are  all  different,  a' d  each  is 
very  valuable  when  exhibited  to  the  sight  in 
groves  or  avenues,  Libani  over  hill -tops, 
Deodara  on  hill-sides,  orsome  other  of  the  many 
parts  of  natural  undulations.  The  Cedar  in 
each  of  its  forms  is  very  distinctive,  and  each 
possesses  a  beauty  entirely  its  own,  and  we 
must  not  condemn  any  one  of  them,  above  all, 
certainly  not  the  majestic  Cedar  of  Lebanon. 
Dr.  Bonavia  calls  the  Cedar  Deodara  pic- 
turesque. It  is  undoubtedly  a  graceful 
tree.  Nature  gives  many  forms  of  graceful- 
ness, but  these  seem  to  me  to  be  distinctive 
from  the  picturesque.  The  English  Oak  is 
picturesque  ;  the  Cedrus  Deo Jara  is  so  life- 
giving,  you  feel  quite  sure  it  will  never  change, 
but  will  be  always  ready  to  fill  you  with  its 
ever-changing  silvery  lights  and  shades  amidst 
its  lovely  gracefulness.  The  picturesque 
character  leads  you  direct  in  its  never-ending 
romantic  forms  into  the  mysteries  of  infinity. 
Jos.  Forsyth  Johnson,  .Vein  York. 

primula  8IEBOLDI. — I  quite  agree  with 
your  correspondent  "R.  D."  (p.  328  last  vol.  of 
Gardeners'  Chronicle)  in  regard  to  his  appre- 
ciation of  this  plant  in  its  many  varieties,  and 
with  the  remark  that  "sometimes  P.  Sieboldi 
fails  from  improper  cultivation."  No  further 
word  of  praise  is  necessary,  though  it  may  be 
regretted  that  so  beautiful  a  group  is  not  more 
frequently  seen  in  gardens  in  good  condition, 
and  under  suitable  environment,  viz.,  shade, 
with  more  or  less  constant  moisture.  I  do  not 
agree  with  the  method  described  by  "R.  D." 
to  bring  about  success,  February  being  de- 
scribed as  the  proper  time  for  repotting  the 
plants.  As  a  matter  of  fact  I  scarcely  know  a 
worse  time  of  the  year,  and  would  certainly 
look  then  for  partial  failure  and  immature 
spikes  of  flowers.  It  is  true  the  plants  start 
into  growth  in  February,  but  quite  at  the 
end  of  the  month,  unless  in  a  frame  or  cold- 
house,  neither  of  these  being  the  best  place 
for  them.  In  the  open  ground,  these  plants 
push  through  the  soil  early  in  March,  and 
flower  in  about  two  months  if  the  weather  be 
favourable.  To  repot  them  as  stated,  there- 
fore, would  result  in  the  plants  flowering  a  few 
weeks  later  in  a  semi-established  condition, 
when  they  would  produce  immature  blooms; 
treated  in  this  manner  they  would  not  attract 
attention.    In  consideration  of  their  special 


needs,  I  made  a  sunken  bed  for  their  reception-. 
Taking  out  some  inches  of  the  under  stratum 
of  soil,  and  slightly  puddling  the  bottom, 
which  was  close  to  the  gravel  subsoil,  returning 
some  of  the  soil,  then  placing  a  heavy  layer 
of  cow-manure,  and  again  more  soil,  I  planted 
the  rhizomes  of  these  Primulas  an  inch  or  two 
beneath  he  soil,  a  method  of  planting  that 
should  always  be  followed,  so  many  roots 
issuing  from  the  upper  surface  of  the  rhizomes. 
The  surface  of  the  bed  was  some  inches  below 
the  general  ground- level.  Companion  plants 
on  the  same  level  were  such  moisture- loving 
Lilies  as  canadense,  superbum,  and  parda- 
linum.  Naturally  much  water  found  its  way 
to  these  sunken  beds,  and  the  plants  flowered 
in  rich  abundance,  with  stems  18  inches  high. 
Not  only  do  these  plants  enjoy  a  great  deal  of 
moisture,  but  a  supply  likewise  of  very  rich 
food,  and  they  are  greatly  benefited  by  annual 
manuring.  I  observe  these  plants  are  grown 
in  some  of  the  public  gardens  around  London 
on  beds  raised  above  the  level,  with  the 
result  that  the  flower- stems  are  only  about 
2  or  3  inches  high.  In  the  Birmingham 
Botanical  Gardens,  many  years  ago,  my  old 
and  esteemed  friend  Mr.  Latham  grew  his 
plants  in  the  wet,  low- lying  ground  on  one 
side  of  the  herb  garden,  where  the  plants  grew 
with  vigour  in  the  reddish  clayey  soil  and 
abundant  moisture.  Mr.  Latham's  collection 
of  the  plants,  which  he  grew  in  pots,  were  di- 
vided yearly  a  few  weeks  after  flowering,  and 
when  repotted,  they  weie  plunged  about  2  ins. 
deep  in  spent  hops  or  some  similar  material. 
Potted  in  August  or  thereabouts,  the  plants 
have  a  long  period  in  which  to  make  roots, 
although  they  do  this  more  or  less  the  whole 
year,  and  are  in  every  way  better  fitted  for- 
the  flowering.  Moreover,  the  cultivation  of 
the  plants  in  frames  is  unnecessary.  If  those 
who  cultivate  these  plants  indifferently  would 
imitate  the  practice  in  vogue  in  the  Lirming- 
ham  Botanical  Gardens,  success  would  be 
ensured.  E.  U.  Jenkins,  Hampton  Hill. 

fuchsia  triphylla  hybrida. — To  give  this 
interesting  hybrid  the  name  of  triphylla  su- 
perba  is  regrettable,  because  it  is  not  a  form  of 
triphylla.  The  Floral  Committee  did  wrong; 
to  pass  the  plant  as  triphylla  superba, 
though  I  am  informed  it  was  afterwards 
changed  to  hybrida.  It  was  said  that  P. 
fulgens  was  the  pollen  parent ;  at  the  same 
time  I  expressed  the  opinion  that  it  was 
probably  F.  corymbiflora.  Mr.  J.  T.  Ben- 
nett -Pot1,  who  exhibited  it,  now  writes  to 
inform  me  that  he  believes  (from  internal  evi- 
dence) "  it  is  more  like  to  be  a  cross  from  P. 
corymbosa"  (query  corymbiflora)  "and  F. 
triphylla  than  from  F.  fulgens,  as  has  been 
stated  ;  anyhow  it  is  a  good  and  beautiful 
thing,"  yet  it  seemed  to  be  so  moderately 
appreciated  by  the  Floral  Committee,  that 
when  I  proposed  it  be  awarded  a  First-class 
Certificate  of  Merit,  which  I  think  it  welJ 
merited,  I  could  find  no  seconder.  R.  Dean,. 
V.M.H. 

judging  grapes.  —  In  reference  to  Mr. 
Kirk's  remarks  on  my  criticism  on  his  scale 
and  method  for  judging  Grapes,  I  may  inform 
him,  as  he  seems  incredulous  of  my  bona 
fides,  that  I  am  a  Grape  grower  and  a  fairlyc 
successful  exhibitor,  and  was  so  years  prior  to> 
the  time  Mr.  Kirk  made  his  debut  in  Edinburgh 
some 20 or 25 years  ago,  so  that  I  do  nottakepart 
in  a  controversy  on  judging  merely  for  amuse- 
ment, but  with  a  view  to  some  practical  issue. 
I  still  hold  that  most  of  the  properties  set 
apart  by  Mr.  Kirk  for  separate  treatment  couldi 
with  advantage  be  "lumped,"  in  the  word 
"finish,"  these  are  colour,  finish,  bloom, 
thinning,  and  size  of  berry,  leaving  out  quality 
as  represented  by  flavour  to  be  dealt  with 
independently.  My  contention  is  1J  points  as 
a  maximum  for  size  and  symmetry  of  bunch  is 
perfectly  insignificant,  and  practically  unjust 
among  all  the  other  attributes  named,  and  is 
simply  swallowed  up  as  of  no  consequence. 
I  look  upon  size  as  being  of  some  importance, 
although  colour,  according  to  some  people,  is 
everything,  no  matter  how  small  the  sample 
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may  be.  The  danger  in  setting  np  so  many 
standards,  is  in  one  over-reaching  or  neutra- 
lising the  other.  To  obtain  a  correct  aggre- 
gate valuation,  the  estimate  must  be  narrowed 
down  to  the  main  factors  in  the  case,  viz., 
size  and  finish,  or  if  you  like,  bucch  and  berry, 
or  appearance  and  quality.  I  would  submit  to 
Mr.  Kirk  what  I  consider  a  more  equitable 
mode  of  procedure  in  judging  Grapes,  namely, 
allow  3  points  as  maximum  for  size,  to  include 
size  of  berry  and  form  of  bunch,  and  3 
points  for  finish,  including  colour  and  bloom, 
reducing  by  fractions  of  J  J  and  so  on  as  defects 
in  the  proportions  arise.  Another  important 
matter  to  account  for,  is  the  superiority 
acquired  by  nature  of  certain  varieties  which 
should  be  classified  according  to  their  superior 
worth.  And  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  value  of 
the  qualities  bestowed  in  this  way  should  not 
be  mixed  up  with  details  of  cultural  merit,  but 
that  they  should  stand  out  free,  and  their 
relative  value  be  estimated  by  a  scale  of  minute 
degrees  appropriate  to  the  shades  of  difference 
between  them,  and  this  is  most  conveniently 
accomplished  by  decimals  in  lOths,  1"  the 
maximum  allowed  for  Muscat  of  Alexandria 
alone.  I  am  afraid  I  have  again  got  into 
conflict  with  Mr.  Kirk,  because  he  considers 
any  Muscat  equally  worthy  of  the  premier 
position.  Mr.  Kirk  seems  indignant  that  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society's  rule3  give  ten 
points  to  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  and  only 
nine  to  his  favourite  Muscat  Hrrnburgh. 
I  am  certain  when  the  two  are  put  together, 
each  perfect  in  its  way,  any  judge  would  give 
the  first  mentioned  the  preference,  unless  it 
be  those,  including  Mr.  Kiik  himself,  who 
have  a  bias  for  black  Grapes,  and  seldom  show 
anything  else.  It  should  always  be  a  condition 
in  a  class  for  six  varieties  of  Grapes  that  two 
varieties  should  be  white,  and  this  would 
oblige  exhibitors  generally  to  stage  this 
noble  Grape  in  all  its  wealth  of  properties  for 
which  full  value  would  be  recorded  in  their 
favour.  TV.  TV,  N.  B. 

flower  shows.  —  Whilst  I  heard  some 
rather  depreciatory  remarks  at  the  recent 
Holland  House  exhibition  respecting  the 
manner  in  which  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons  had 
exhibited  their  group  of  Gloxinias  there,  the 
criticisms  were  directed  more  to  the  height  of 
the  show-case  iu  which  the  plants  were  en- 
closed, and  to  the  dwarfness  of  the  latter, 
than  to  the  method  of  exhibition  generally. 
When  it  was  seen  how  admirably  the  means 
adopted  by  the  firm  served  to  show  off  the 
truly  splendid  collection  of  Gloxinias  they 
had,  preserving  to  the  last  the  flowers  in  such 
perfect  freshness,  the  ease  with  which  each 
portion  of  the  group  was  seen,  and  the  ex- 
ceeding comfort  afforded  to  visitors  under  the 
bell-tent  which  sheltered  the  flowers,  I  could 
but  think  that  objections  to  the  height  of  the 
show-case  were  of  little  moment.  I  was,  apart 
from  any  such  matters,  very  much  taken  with 
the  means  utilised  by  the  firm  for  their  own 
purposes,  as  it  was  undoubtedly  such  a  relief 
to  get  from  out  the  long,  hot  tents  into  the 
open  air,  and  find  under  the  Sutton  bell-tent, 
with  its  open  sides  and  shade,  much  pleasant 
coolness  and  ample  room.  To  carry  out  such 
a  method  of  showing  trade  groups  in  single 
bell-tents  at  the  Temple  Sbow  would  be  for 
lack  of  space  impossible  ;  but  if  we  havo  other 
shows  at  Holland  Park— and  I  am  sure  all 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  Fellows  wish 
there  may  be  many  such— how  pleasant  would 
be,  say,  a  dozen  of  these  bell-tents  with  open 
sides  in  the  hot  day,  though  closed  up  at 
night,  each  important  firm  of  exhibitors  having 
its  own.  How  much  more  room  would  thus  be 
afforded  in  the  long  tents,  keeping  all  exhibits 
to  centre  groups,  and  enabling  side  canvas  to 
be  dispensed  with,  to  the  great  comfort  of  all 
concerned.  We  badly  want  more  up-to-date 
ideas  in  relation  to  flower  shows.  A.  D. 

COU0H-3RASS.— If  I  may  be  allowed  to 
say  a  few  words,  I  should  like  to  record  my 
experience  re  Couch-grass,  Docks,  &c,  and 
the  lest  way  to  get  rid  of  them.  I  must  say 
that  in  my  opinion  Mr.  Roberts'  remedy,  to 


say  the  least  of  it,  is  an  expensive  one,  the 
purchase  of  Rhubarb  roots  msking  it  a  very 
serious  item.  Again,  I  would  not  advocate 
trenching,  as  it  is  open  to  doubt  if  this  would 
prove  effective,  more  especially  as  regards  the 
Horsetail  and  Woodbine,  »  hich  I  have  found  at 
a  depth  of  three  feet  below  the  surface,  and 
the  expensive  process  to  get  it  out  would 
hardly  justify  tne  outlay,  which  would  cost 
from  '2s.  to  3s.  a  rod  on  medium  and  heavy 
soils.  In  practice  I  have  found  no  crop  to 
equal  Potatos  for  cleaning  foul  land,  and  even 
then  the  ground  should  lay  fallow  a  few  months 
in  advance.  If  infested  with  Woodbine,  Nettles 
and  Couch,  I  put  a  heavy  coaf  of  manure  on  the 
ground  in  the  autumn,  and  turn  it  up  roughly 
and  fallow  it  till  spring.  Early  in  March, 
weather  permitting,  the  ground  is  gone  over 
with  a  hacker  or  fork,  when  it  will  be  found 
that  the  mechanical  action  of  the  atmosphere 
and  winter  frosts  acting  on  the  soil  pulverises 
it,  and  the  heavy  dressing  of  manure  induces 
and  keeps  the  Couch,  Woodbine  and  Nettles 
near  the  surface,  and  they  can  then  be  got  rid 
of  without  much  difficulty.  I  should  plant 
a  second  early  Potato  carrying  a  strong  haulm, 
which  is  most  in  favour  (or  cleaning  the  land. 
When  the  Potatos  are  well  through,  the  ground 
is  again  lightly  forked  over  between  the  crop 
to  clean  ic  preparatory  to  soiling  up.  There 
is  more  difficulty  in  dealing  with  Docks  and 
Marestail,  but  if  the  old  roots  of  the  former 
are  grubbed  up,  the  seedlings  can  usually  be 
got  rid  of  by  persistent  summer  hoeing,  like 
the  Woodbine.  The  Marestail  is  mostly 
found  in  swampy,  damp,  apid  undrained  land, 


COVERED  WALKS. 

"Nothing  is  more  completely  the  child  of 
Art  than  a  garden,"  is  an  apothegm  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott's,  the  truth  of  which  no  one 
when  it  was  written,  seventy  years  ago,  would 
have  cared  to  dispute.  Now  ho  would  be  ac- 
counted rash  indeed  who  should  say  any  such 
thing.  Still,  there  are  people  who  think  as 
Scott  did,  ard  preferably  like  to  take  their 
pleasure  in  trim  gardens,  rather  than  in  the 
modern  creations  which  we  call  "natural." 
If  one  were  inclined  that  way,  there  is  a  wide 
field  for  philosophising  on  the  general  trend 
towards  old-fashioned  gardening,  as  witness 
the  universal  repute  the  Italian  pergola  has 
attained,  though  so  long  ago  as  the  time 
of  Evelyn  it  was  known  in  England, 
but  did  not  then  become  naturalised,  not 
impossibly  on  account  of  an  insufficiency 
of  material  proper  for  its  clothing.  It  is  by  no 
means  improbable  that  the  same  difficulty  may 
be  experienced  in  the  more  northern  parts  of 
the  kingdom  still,  though  anyone  bold  enough 
to  break  away  from  the  vegetation  usually 
employed  in  tho  South,  and  relying  solely  on 
a  limited  number  of  hardy,  rapid-growing 
plants,  would  shortly  find  the  nakedness,  so 
generally  conspicuous  in  pergolas  at  present, 
become  a  thing  of  the  past. 

But  it  is  not  of  a  feature  so  lately  reintro- 
duced as  a  pergo!a  that  I  wish  to  write,  but  of 


Fig.  16. — MR.  c.  e.  west's  double-barrelled  spraying  syrtn  e, 

FOR  EMPLOYING   INSECTICIDES  AND    MIXING 
THEM   WITH   WATER. 


and  if  these  uncongenial  conditions  are  re- 
moved, with  good  cultivation  and  frequent 
hoeing  che  ground  to  weaken  the  plant,  this 
pest  will  gradually  die  out.  J.  D.  Godwin.  [Our 
readers  will  be  able  to  judge  if  the  cost,  by 
Mr.  Godwiu's  methods,  is  not  greater  than 
those  of  ours  ;  be  ides,  Potatosdo  uotgive  very 
good  crops,  or  grow  strongly  when  grown 
under  the  shade  of  orchard  trees.  Ed.] 


NEW    INVENTIONS. 


AN  AERATED  SPRAYING  SYRINGE. 
The  Aerated  Spray  Syringe  (fig.  10),  is 
described  by  Mr.  West,  of  Roundhay,  Leeds, 
as  an  ordinary  syringe,  with  an  extra  cylinder 
for  holding  the  liquid  firmly  fastened  to  it, 
and  is  connected  to  the  cylinder  by  two  tubes 
as  seen  in  the  illustration.  As  all  sjringes 
are  pneumatic  pumps,  and  a3  the  water  in  the 
cylinder  is  connected  with  the  syrin»e  in  the 
same  way  as  in  a  scent  sprayer,  when  the 
plunger  is  worked  in  tho  syringe  a  strong 
force  of  air  is  obtained  which  aerates  the 
spray  iu  the  same  minner  as  iu  a  scent 
sprayer,  and  gives  off  a  fine  spray.  Bat  as  the 
syringe  is  larger  and  stronger  than  a  scent 
sprayer,  the  syringe  gives  a  much  larger 
volume  of  spray,  and  it  cannot  get  clogged  ; 
and  the  cylinder  holds  as  much  liquid  as  will 
last  an  hour  or  so  of  spraying.  It  can  bo  also 
used  as  an  ordinary  greenhouse  syringe. 


a  much  older  appendage  to  the  garden,  which 
has  been  variously  known  at  different  periods 
of  time  as  an  arched  walk,  a  tonnelle,  or  an 
arbour,  aid  in  these  days  as  a  covered  walk. 
For  a  long  time  the  point  aimed  at  vas  to 
secure  a  close,  thick  growth  of  vegeta- 
tion, without  having  regard  to  the  quality  or 
quantity  of  flower  or  fruit  produced — things 
tssential  at  the  present  day.  Apple  or  Pear- 
trees  are  most  commonly  used  now,  and  Roses 
among  flowers,  a  notable  example  of  the  latter 
being  the  long  Rose-walk  ut  Dalkeitn,  where 
it  has  existed  for  tho  past  150  years. 

There  are  a  few  things  essential  to  good 
effect,  and  consequent  success,  in  the  treat- 
ment of  these  covered  wa'ks  that  must  be 
carefully  considered.  A  short  walk  cannot  be 
efficiently  treated  in  th's  way,  though  a  fairly 
good  effect  may  be  secured  by  throwing  at 
intervals  a  few  narrow  arches  across  it.  In 
the  case  of  a  long  walk  of  say  100  to  200  jards, 
the  chief  point  to  consider  is  tho  relative 
width  of  the  walk,  and  height  of  the  construc- 
tion. If  the  walk  is  too  broad,  a  feeling  of 
the  same  nature  is  produced  in  the  mind  as 
occurs  with  a  very  broad  Dower- border  lacking 
appropriate  length.  On  tho  other  hand,  a 
too  narrow  walk  has  no  perspective,  and  the 
play  of  light  and  shade  is  completely  lost.  A 
walk  7  to  8  feet  in  width  is  suited  to  the 
langth  indicated,  and  the  height  to  the  ridge 
need  not  exceed  0  feet. 

In  furnisl.inr  covered  walks,  it  is  possible, 
and  indeed  very  easy  to  perpetrate  grave  mis- 
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takes.  As  it  appears  to  me  a  fundamental  prin- 
ciple that  must  be  observed  in  order  to  obtain 
really  satisfactory  results,  is  to  limit  the  selec- 
tion of  varieties  to  the  lowest  point.  In  the 
case  of  Roses,  few  I  daresay  would  be  satisfied 
unless  a  variety  of  kinds  were  employed.  But 
the  kinds  should  possess  in  common,  a  hardy, 
robust  growth,  free-blooming  properties,  and 
an  important  qualification,  they  should  be  in 
flower  all  at  the  same  time.  If  we  select  say 
Dundee  Rambler,  Felicite  -  Perpetue,  Reine 
Marie  de  Wiirtemberg,  and  Crimson  Rambler 
[the  vigorous  grower  and  rich  bloomer  Madame 
Despres,  whose  blooms  come  in  great  clusters, 
must  not  be  forgotten.  Ed.J.  Nothing  could 
be  said  against  these  varieties,  save  want  of 
concurrency  in  flowering,  but  that  of  itself  is 
sufficient  to  call  for  a  better  timed  selection. 

In  the  case  of  fruit-covered  walks,  similarity 
in  habit  of  growth,  time  of  flowering  and  cer- 
tainty in  fruit-bearing,  are  all  important.  So 
much  was  I  impressed  with  these  points,  that 
some  years  ago  when  called  upon  to  furnish  a 
long  walk  of  t  his  kind,  I  decided  to  use  one  sort 
only.  The  result  I  believe  has  amply  justified 
so  narrow  a  selection,  and  even  when  the  trees 
are  in  the  bud  stage  the  regularity  of  every 
individual,  and  the  similar  tone  of  grey,  espe- 
cially when  lightened  by  the  midday  sun,  has  an 
effect  it  would  be  impossibl?  to  secure  had  dis- 
tinct varieties  been  planted.  When  the  flower- 
ing stage  is  reached,  the  value  of  uniformity  is 
of  course  accentuated  to  a  muchgreater  extent. 
There  is  no  portion,  side  or  arching  top,  devoid 
of  its  quota  of  bloom  all  of  the  same  tint,  and,  of 
course,  the  set  of  fruit  is  equally  regular 
throughout.  Whether  the  season  when  the 
flowers  attract  attention,  or  that  when  the 
fruit  is  coming  to  perfection,  affords  the  most 
pleasure,  would  be  difficult  to  determine ; 
personally  I  think  the  latter,  but  that  is  really 
not  the  question  in  view  here.  I  might  also 
have  remarked  on  the  lesser  degree  of  pleasure 
derived  from  the  shades  of  green  in  the  young 
and  the  perfected  foliage,  impossible  to  secure 
where  many  varieties  combine  to  make  a  whole. 
B.,  Tyningliame. 


SOCIETIES. 


GLANDS   IN  TECOMA. 

The  sunken  gland  in  the  Tecoma  belongs  to 
the  type  known  as  basin- glands,  which  are 
very  characteristic  of  some  genera  of  the 
family  Bignoniacese.  They  are  frequently 
found  on  the  leaves  associated  with  the  flowers, 
and  also  on  the  calyx,  sometimes  even  on  the 
fruit.  The  gland  is  a  multi -cellular  outgrowth 
of  the  outermost  layer,  botanically  speaking,  a 
hair,  in  the  form  of  a  disc  attached  by  a 
broad,  very  short  stalk.  These  examined 
■were  dry,  but  a  secretion  is  probably  exuded 
in  the  healthy  living  plant  from  the  cells 
forming  the  upper  surface  of  the  disc.  The 
edges  of  the  basin  have  grown  over,  so  as 
partly  to  roof  in  the  cavity,  leaving  a  round 
central  opening  above  the  disc.  The  illus- 
tration (fig.  17)  was  taken  from  a  specimen 
furnished  by  Mr.  Lynch,  of  the  Cambridge 
Botanic  Garden.  A.  B.  R. 


TR  A  DE    NOTICE. 

Mr.  M.  A.  Ginsox,  has  joined  Mr.  James 
Wilson  of  the  lirra  of  Brown  &  YVilson,  in 
place  of  the  late  Mr.  J.  G.  Brown.  Business 
will  be  carried  on  under  the  old  style  at 
10,  Market  Place,  Manchester.  Mr.  Gibson 
served  his  apprenticeship  with  Messrs.  W. 
Drummond  &  Sons,  of  Stirling,  coming  to 
Manchester  nearly  seventeen  years  ago,  to 
enter  the  employment  of  Messrs.  Dickson, 
Brown,  and  Tait,  where  he  held  successively 
various  positions,  latterly  that  of  traveller. 


ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL. 

Scientific  Committee. 

July  8,— Present :  Dr.  M.  T.  Masters,  in  the  Chair ' 
Messrs.  Druery,  Rooper,  Saunders,  Worsdell,  and 
Elwes;  Drs.  Rendlc  and  Muller,  Professor  Boulger, 
Rev.  W.  Wilks,  and  Rev.  G.  Henslow  (Hon.  Sec.). 

Beech  Trees  with  Phyllaphis.— Mr.  Saundehs  reported 
as  follows  upon  the  communication  received  from 
Mr.  White:  "The  insect  is  Phyllaphis  fagi,  which 
infests  the  lower  branches  more  than  the  upper.  They 
feed  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaves,  and  the  honeydew 
which  they  deposit  falls  on  the  leaves  below.  The  pest 
may  be  destroyed  on  a  small  tree  by  spraying  the  under 
sides  of  the  leaves  with  paraffin  emulsion." 

Clubbing  and  Gas-lime— Mr.  Wilks  described  his  un- 
successful experience  with  gas-lime  as  a  remedy. 
Three  inches  in  depth  were  dug-in  last  November ; 
Cabbages  were  planted  in  March,  and  grew  well  at  first, 
but  proved  to  be  badly  affected.  Mr.  Saunders  under- 
took to  examine  the  roots. 

Athyrium  Attacked  by  Grubs.— Mr.  Drttery  exhibited 
specimens  attacked  by  some  maggot,  which  ate  the 
interior  of  the  rachis.  Mr.  Saunders  undertook  to 
examine  them. 

Digitalis  malformed.— "Mr.  Holmes  exhibited  a  spike 
iu  which  the  corollas  were  split  and  the  segments 
antheriferous.  A  similar  monstrosity  was  described 
by  Rev.  G.  Henslow  in  Journ.  Lin.  Soc.,  vol.  xix.,  p.  216. 

Pear  diseased. — Mr.  Hooper  showed  specimens  of 
Pears,  apparently  attacked  by  some  fly,  with  leaves 
blistered  by  the  Phytoptus  pjri.  Mr.  Saunders  reports 
that  they  are  attacked  by  the  grubs  of  the  Pear-midge, 
Diplosis  pyrivora.  It  lays  its  eggs  among  the  stamens, 
and  the  grub  feeds  on  the  young  fruit.  The  chrysalis 
is  found  about  an  inch  below  the  ground.  Uin.  of 
soil  should  be  pared  off  and  burnt,  or  the  surface-soil 
may  be  buried  5  inches  deep. 


Fig.  17.— section  through  leal  of  tecoma, 
showing  gland. 


Orinum  fp.— Mr.  Elwes  exhibited  an  umbel  of  very 
fine  flowers,  which  have  the  perianth  white,  with  a 
median  crimson  stripe.  It  came  from  Brazil,  and  it 
appears  that  Mr.  Godman  found  it  also  in  Jamaica. 
He  suggested  that  it  might  be  C.  Kirkei  from  Zanzibar. 
Mr.  Elwes  remarked  upon  the  wide  diffusion  of  several 
African  bulb  plants  in  the  last  century. 

Iris  malformed.— Mr.  C.  T.  B.  Crews,  of  Wokingham, 
sent  a  specimen  with  double  flowers.  Dr.  Masters 
undertook  to  examine  it. 

Leucadendron  malformed. — Mr.  Henslow  showed  an 
inflorescence  iu  which,  instead  of  flowers,  the  peduncles 
were  covered  with  bracts  like  the  "wheat-ear"  Car- 
nation. It  was  from  a  bush  growing  on  the  flanks  of 
Table  Mountain. 

Apple-leaf  Blister.— In  reply  to  Mr.  H.  F.  Getting's 
inquiry,  Dr.  M.  C.  Cooke  observed  that  this  is  as  great 
a  mystery  as  ever,  as  there  is  no  trace  of  fungus. 
There  are  abnormal  tufts  of  hairs,  probably  induced 
by  minute  insects.  Further  observations  on  Erineum 
pyrinum,  a  possible  cause,  will  appear  in  the  Journ. 
Hort.  Soc. 

Stame7iiferaus  Fig.—  Mr.  Henslow  called  attention  to 
the  variety  Pingo  de  Mel,  from  Portugal,  which  is  an 
exception  to  the  rule  that  nearly  all  edible  Figs  arc 
female,  while  this  one  bears  stamens,  though  without 
pollen.  The  female  flowers  had  globular  ovaries  (gall- 
flower),  so  that  it  appeared  to  be  an  edible  variety  of 
tire  Caprificus,  or  wild  Fig.  which  is  always  infested  by 
the  minute  wasp,  Blastophaga  grossorum. 

Sycamore  Fig.— Mr.  Henslow  showed  specimens  of 
this  Fig,  which  is  always  infested  with  Sycopbaga 
crassipes.  To  remove  them,  the  Fig  is  cut  open  by  a 
peculiar  hook-shaped  instrument;  the  process  also 
causes  the  Fig  to  acquire  great  sweetness.  The  Figs 
are  only  cut  open  and  eaten  by  the  poorer  classes  in 
Egypt,  but  the  process  is  the  same  now  as  described  by 
Theophrastus  in  the  fifth  century  n.c.  Three  forms  of 
Fig  ratters  were  shown. 


Apples  diseased.— Mr.  Saunders  observed  on  some 
small  Apples  shown,  that  they  had  been  attacked  by 
some  insect,  probably  the  Apple  saw-fly,  Hoplocampa 
testudinea.  When  mature,  the  grubs  bury  themselves, 
so  that  not  only  should  all  the  little  Apples  that  fall 
naturally  or  when  the  tree  is  well  shaken,  be  burnt, 
but  the  surface  soil  should  be  burnt  or  buried  deeply. 
The  soil  should  be  dressed  with  kainit  {h  lb.  per  square 
yard),  between  the  middle  and  end  of  June,  just  before 
or  after  rain.  If  very  dry,  the  dressing  should  be 
watered.  

Chiswick:  July  11.  — A  meeting  of  the  Fruit  and 
Vegetable  Committee  was  held  as  above.  Present :  Mr. 
H.  Balderson,  in  the  Chair;  and  Messrs.  W.  Bates, 
C.  Wythes,  G.  Keif,  H.  Markham,  S.  Mortimer,  H.  Esling, 
W.  Pope,  G.  Marshall,  and  A.  Dean. 

The  subjects  examined  were  Peas  and  Lettuces.  All 
Peas,  of  which  there  were  eighty-five  diverse  stocks, 
were  sown  on  March  14.  and  all  had  made  excellent 
growth.  Some  tall  ones,  indeed,  were  exceptionally 
strong;  this  had  conduced  to  comparative  lateness  in 
podding,  and  in  some  it  was  evident  full  fertilisation 
had  not  been  perfect,  as  many  pods  of  varieties  that 
are  usually  so  full  of  Peas  were  imperfectly  filled. 
Owing  also  to  the  somewhat  fierce  wind,  hail,  and  rain 
storms  that  have  prevailed,  haulm  was  in  many  cases 
cast  to  the  ground;  that  was  particularly  the  case 
with  tall  varieties,  these  needing  ample  staking  for 
support  duriDg  such  a  difficult  season  as  the  present  so 
far  has  been.  Many  varieties  have  to  be  again  seen, 
and  the  committee  arranged  to  meet  for  that  purpose 
on  the  13th  inst. 

The  following  received  Awards  of  Merit:— Dwarf 
Harbinger,  the  first  appellation  being  added  by  the 
committee  to  distinguish  it  from  an  old  Harbinger; 
15  inches  in  height,  and  a  remarkably  early  cropper  ; 
capital  for  house  or  frame  culture,  as  also  for  warm 
outdoor  borders.  Little  Marvel,  20  inches  high,  Peas 
green  ;  a  very  heavy  cropper.  Early  Giant,  4  feet  high  : 
a  very  fine  podding  and  cropping  variety— these  were 
from  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading.  The  Daisy,  a 
well-known  variety,  growing  20  inches  high,  a  great 
cropper,  and  of  much  excellence,  obtained  a  First-class 
Certificate  —  from  Messrs.  J.  Carter  &  Co.,  High 
Holborn.  Senator,  a  remarkably  heavy  cropper,  pods 
green,  long,  and  curved,  height  3  feet,  received  also  a 
First-class  Certificate— sent  out  by  Messrs.  Webb  & 
Sons,  Wordsley.  Western  Express,  4  feet,  somewhat  of 
the  type  of  Gradus,  a  fine  cropper— from  Messrs.  R. 
Veitch  &  Sons,  Exeter  (Award  of  Merit). 

A  large  collection  of  Cabbages  and  Cos  Lettuces  was 
seen,  but  none  were  selected  as  good  enough  for 
awards. 

■WOLVERHAMPTON  FLORAL  FETE. 

(Concluded  from  p.  27.) 
Cut  Roses. 

For  six  varieties  in  trebles,  some  very  fine  blooms 
were  staged,  Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  &  Sons  were  1st,  and 
Messrs.  Frank  Cant  &  Co.,  came  2nd. 

With  twelve  bunches  of  Roses  shown  with  foliage  and 
buds,  Mr.  Geo.  Prince,  Oxford,  was  1st  with  charming 
illustrations  of  this  type  of  Rose.  Messrs.  Frank  Cant 
&  Co.,  and  Messrs.  J.  Townsend  &  Son,  were  placed 
equal  2nd. 

For  twenty-four  varieties  shown  in  boxes,  Mr.  G. 
Prince  was  1st  with  good  blooms,  and  Messrs.  Perkins 
&  Son,  Coventry,  2nd.  With  twelve  varieties  new  of  1899, 
liiOOand  1901,  Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  &  Sons  were  1st.  and 
Messrs.  Frank  Cant  &  Co.,  2nd.  With  twelve  blooms  of 
one  variety  dark,  Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  &  Sons  were  1st.  In 
the  class  for  twelve  blooms  of  a  light  Rose,  Messrs. 
Townsend  &  Son  were  1st  with  Bessie  Brown. 

Other  cut  flowers  comprised  a  class  in  which  pots  as 
well  as  blooms  of  decorative  plants  could  be  shown. 
Mr.  W.  Finch  was  1st;  and  Mr.  G.  Hanco,  West 
Bromwich,  2nd. 

Fruit. 

The  best  four  bunches  of  Grapes,  two  white  and  two 
black,  came  from  Mr.  Doe,  gr.  to  Lord  Saville, 
Ollerton,  who  had  Black  Hamburgh,  Madrestield  Court, 
White  Muscat,  and  Foster's  Seedling,  all  good.  Mr. 
Barker,  whose  full  address  was  not  forthcoming, 
came  2nd;  Mr.  Read.gr.  to  Earl  Caknarvon,  Bretby, 
was  :>rd. 

Mr.  Doe  had  the  best  two  bundles  of  White  Grapes, 
having  fine  and  well-finished  White  Muscat:  Mr.  R. 
Lawley,  gr.  to  Mrs.  Daliiy,  Baschurch,  was  2nd  with 
the  same. 

With  two  bunches  of  Black  Grapes.  Mr.  R.  Lawley. 
gr.  to  Lord  Trevor,  Chirk,  was  1st,  with  well-finished 
Black  Hamburgh ;  Mr.  Doe  coming  2nd  with  Madres- 
field  Court. 

Melons  were  shown  in  two  classes. 

Mr.  T.  Bannerman,  The  Gardens.  Blithfield,  Rugely, 
was  1st  with  a  dish  of  Royal  George  Peaches :  Mr.  W.  L. 
Bastin,  The  Gardens,  Buscot  Park,  was  2nd.  with  an 
unnamed  variety. 

Mr.  J.  Read  had  the  best  dish  of  XcL-tarines,  in  Lord 
Napier.    There  wa3  no  competition  in  Strawberries. 

Tomatos  were  shown  in  collections  of  three  varieties, 
Mr.  J.  Read  taking  the  1st  prize. 
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There  were  six  collections  of  eight  dishes  of  fruits, 
Mr.  J.  Doe  taking  the  1st  prize  with  a  well-balanced 
collection  consisting  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria  and 
Madresfield  Court  Grapes,  Harrington  and  Early  Craw- 
ford Peaches, Violette  Hative  Nectarine,  Figs,  Melon,  and 
Strawberries.  Mr.  J.  H.  Goodacre,  Elvaston  Castle 
Gardens,  was  2nd  ;  he  had  Black  Hamburgh  and  White 
Muscat  Grapes,  Bellegarde  Peaches,  Lord  Napier  and 
Spencer  Nectarines,  Figs,  &c.  Mr.  R.  Dawes,  gr.  to 
Mrs.  Meynell-Ingram,  Leeds,  was  3rd. 

Vegetables 
wei'e  finely  shown  iu  competition  for  the  special  prizes 
offered  by  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons  and  Messrs.  E.  Webb 
&  Sous,  but  at  the  time  of  our  representative  leaving 
the  show,  the  winners  names  had  not  been  declared. 

Miscellaneous   Exhibits. 

These  were  numerous  and  varied.  Gold  Medals  were 
awarded  to  Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co.,  nurserymen.  Rothe- 
say, ^for  a  collection  of  Sweet  Peas,  Fancy  Pansies, 
Violas,  tfce. ;  to  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  for  a 
group  of  plants ;  to  Messrs.  R.  Smith  &  Co.,  Worcester, 
for  the  same  ;  to  Messrs.  E.  Webb  &  Sons,  Stourbridge, 
for  Gloxinias,  Hardy  Flowers,  etc. ;  to  Mr.  Henry 
Eckford,  Wem,  for  a  collection  of  100  bunches  of 
Sweet  Peas;  to  Messrs.  Hill  &  Co.,  Edmonton, 
London,  for  a  collection  of  Ferns;  to  Mr.  L.  J.  Ching, 
Eulield,  for  the  same ;  and  to  Mr.  John  Forbes, 
nurseryman,  Hawick,  for  Pentstemons,  Phloxes,  &c. 

Silver  Medals  were  awarded  to  Messrs.  Jones  &  Son, 
Shrewsbury,  for  Sweet  Peas;  Messrs.  Jarman  &  Co. 
Chard,  for  cut  flowers ;  Mr.  R.  Sydenham,  for  Carna- 
tions and  Sweet  Peas  ;  Messrs.  Dicksons,  Ltd.,  Chester, 
for  cut  flowers;  to  Messrs.  G.  Jackman  &  Son,  Woking, 
for  cut  flowers;  to  Messrs.  Blackmore  &  Langdon, 
Bath,  for  Begonias  of  very  line  quality,  which  deserved 
a  Gold  Medal  ;  to  Messrs.  Hewitt  &  Co.,  Solihull,  for 
cut  flowers;  and  to  Mr.  R.  Lowe,  Wolverhampton, 
for  plants,  cut  flowers,  &c. 


DUTCH    HORTICULTURAL    AND 
BOTANICAL     SOCIETY. 

At  the  Floral  Committee  meeting  of  June,  1902,  the 
Committee  awarded  First-class  Certificates  to  Messrs. 
Kasen  van  Ommeren,  Hecs,  for  Pteris  Schoonhorsti ; 
to  Mr.  P.  W.  Voet,  Overveen,  near  Haarlem,  for  Ere- 
murus  robustus  £uperbus(Himalaicus  robustus),  as  a 
new  plant. 

Certificates  of  Merit  were  granted  to  Mr,  W.  van 
Veen,  Leideu,  for  Delphinium  fovmosum  co:lestinum; 
to  Mr.  C.  J.  Kikkert,  Haarlem,  for  Odontoglossum 
crispum  Trianrei,  as  fine  varieties. 

Botanical  Certificate  to  Mr.  P.  W.  Voet,  Overveen, 
near  Haarlem,  for  Iris  urrniensis,  as  a  new  plant. 

Honourable  Mention  to  Mr.  M.  Buysman,  Middle- 
burg,  for  a  copy  of  a  new  herbarium. 


LINNEAN. 

June  19.— W.  Carruthers,  F.R.S.,  Vice-President,  in 
the  Chair. 

Mr.  George  Massee,  F.L.S.,  described  some  of  the 
results  of  modern  methods  of  investigation  in  my 
oology,  illustrating  his  remarks  by  means  of  lantern 
slides.  He  pointed  out  the  errors  of  some  observers 
who  urged  the  suppression  of  geneva  wholesale  on  the 
evidence  of  a  few  species,  and  pleaded  for  the  re- 
tention of  familiar  names  until  a  clear  case  for  their 
suppression  had  been  established  on  evidence  fur- 
nished by  pure  cultures.  He  instanced  the  succession  of 
generic  forms  in  orderly  development  from  Verticil]  aria 
Solani,  through  Fusarium  Solani  and  Cephalosporium 
to  Nectria  Solani,  which,  with  its  resting-spores,  closes 
the  cycle  of  seasonal  growth.  He  pointed  out  the 
difficulty  of  culture  in  the  matter  of  parasitic  species, 
a  difficulty  which  might  in  the  future  be  overcome', 
cultures  hitherto  having  necessarily  been  confined  to 
saprophytic  species  which  are  capable  of  growth  in 
nutrient  media. 


THE    HORTICULTURAL    CLUB. 

July  8.— On  tie  occasion  of  the  monthly  dinner  of 
this  Club,  which  took  place  at  the  Windsor  Hotel 
Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  on  the  above  date  there" 
was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  at 
the  same  time  practical  reunions  in  the  horticultural 
interests  which  the  Club  can  record.  Mr.  Harry  Veitch 
in  the  absence  of  Sir  John  Llewelyn,  the  President' 
occupied  the  Chair,  and  some  thirty  odd  members  and 
guests  were  present;  the  guest  of  the  evening  being 
Mr.  H.  M.  Arderne,  now  on  a  visit  from  Cape  Colony 
where  he  is  the  happy  possessor  of  a  garden  which  by 
the  description  and  photographs  displayed,  appears 
to  represent  a  veritable  paradise  for  flower  and  tree- 
lovers;  if  not,  as  oue  enthusiastic  visitor  thereto 
opined,  the  actual  Garden  of  Eden  itself  a  little  out  of 
Biblical  location.  In  1840,  however,  a  comparatively 
recent  dale  clashing  with  this  opinion,  this  at  present 
lovely  domain  was  rough  bush  land  of  little  attractive- 
ness in  itself,  but  with  cautions  and  suggestions  in  the 
landscape  line,  enhanced  to  an  enormous  degree  by 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  Table  Mountain  itself  which 


inspired  Mr.  Arderne's  father  in  the  first  place  to 
improve  it.  and  himself  in  the  second  to  bring  it  to  its 
existing  state  of  perfection. 

As  Mr.  Arderne's  paper,  which  gives  the  names  of  the 
more  striking  tree  and  plant  features  shown  in  the 
photographs,  some  of  which  were  panoramic,  will 
appear  in  full  in  the  Journal  of  tfie  Royal  Horticultural 
SocitUi,  we  may  here,  despite  the  attractiveness  of  this 
part  of  the  entertainment,  yield  to  the  exigencies  of 
space,  and  touch  rather  upon  the  economical  points 
raised  by  the  paper,  and  discussed  subsequent  toils  read- 
ing. Mr.  Arderne,  although  the  guest  of  the  eveniDg,  was 
not  the  only  one ;  Prof.  Henslow  also  was  present,  after 
a  four  months'  sojourn  at  the  Cape  ;  and  our  Canadian 
colonies  were  hospitably  entertained  iu  the  person  of 
Mr.  McKinuon,  who  represented  official  agriculture  in 
that  country.  These  gentlemen  took  a  prominent  part 
in  the  discussion,  as  also  did  the  Rev.  W.  Wilks,  Mr. 
Elwes,  Mr.  Garcia,  and  Mr.  Monro,  each  representing 
different  but  very  practical  phases  of  horticultural 
and  pomological  experience.  Prof.  Henslow,  in  the 
course  of  his  remarks,  called  attention  to  the  peculiar 
adaptation  of  Cape  plants  to  withstand  the  drought  to 
which  they  were  mostly  exposed;  and  following  an 
enquiry  bv  Mr.  Elwes,  as  to  the  spread  of  imported 
plants,  referred  particularly  to  the  singular  •'ase  of 
Oxalis  cernua,  a  plant  not  known  to  seed  at  all,  multi- 
plying only  by  root-bulblets;  and  yet  two  or  three 
bulbs  planted  at  Malta  in  1804  have  succeeded  in  in- 
vading the  entire  Mediterranean  region.  Mr.  Elwes 
in  this  connection,  stated  that  in  many  parts  of  Chili 
he  had  observed  that  English  trees  had  obtained 
such  a  foothold  as  to  give  an  utterly  misleading  ap- 
pearance, as  regards  locality,  to  the  landscape;  and 
Mr.  Arderne  confirmed  this  phenomenon  as  happening 
at  the  Cape  also. 

Perhaps  the  practical  part  of  the  discussion  was 
evoked  by  a  remark  of  Mr.  Wilks  anent  the  com- 
parative unfitness  of  the  William's  Pear  to  stand 
long  journeys  unimpaired  in  quality,  and  the  greater 
adaptability  to  export  conditions  of  other  varieties, 
such  as  the  Winter  Nelis,  and  other  cited  descrip- 
tions. This  led  to  a  general  consideration  of  the 
foreign  fruit  questiou,  with  special  reference  to  the 
opening  now  presented  to  the  establishment  of  tran- 
quility at  the  Cape  for  improving  the  methods  of 
fruit  culture  in  that  extremely  favourable  climate, 
and  thus  adding  another  great  British  colonial 
source  of  fruit  supply  to  the  world.  So  far  it 
would  appear  that,  with  some  few  exceptions  cited 
by  Mr.  Arderne,  the  arts  of  fruit  culture,  as  it 
were,  such  as  the  skilful  thinning  out  of  Grapes 
and  careful  selection  and  improvement  of  kinds, 
were  practically  ignored,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the 
ultimate  results;  while,  given  this  more  careful  treat- 
ment, it  was  abundantly  manifest  by  the  description 
given,  that  splendid  crops  of  high-class  fruit  could  be 
obtained,  much  of  which  would  be  exportable  if  the 
various  kinds  were  selected  in  harmony  with  Mr, 
Wilks'  suggestion,  viz.,  such  as  are  suitable  not  merely 
for  British  demand,  but  also  for  transport  without 
deterioration.  As  a  side  issue  to  this,  the  Canadian 
trade  was  discussed,  and  also  that  of  California,  to 
which  last-named  district  the  question  of  suitable 
kiuds  applies  with  special  force,  there  being  appa- 
rently too  blind  an  adherence  to  precedent  in  the 
planting  of  new  and  often  vast  orchards.  The  entire  dis- 
cussion was  so  replete withsound  practical  suggestions, 
that  it  would  be  highly  desirable  that  the  pith  of  it  should 
appear  as  an  addendum  in  the  Society's  Journal,  to 
the  invaluable  paper  which  evoked  it.  In  any  case 
fresh  evidence  is  afforded  that  the  Horticultural  Club 
is  not  merely  a  social  centre  for  the  craft,  but  is  also  of 
great  practical  service  in  bringing  good  men  together. 
C.  T.  D. 


LOUGHBOROUGH  AND  DISTRICT 
GARDENERS'  MUTUAL  IM- 
PROVEMENT. 

July  9.— The  members  and  friends  of  this  Associa- 
tion, to  the  number  of  sixty,  participated  in  the 
annual  excursion  on  the  above  date,  travelling  to 
Chatsworth.  Rowsley  Station  was  reached  at  11.20 
a.m  ,  where  vehicles  were  awaiting  their  arrival.  Chats- 
worth  was  reached  about  1  p.m.,  and  parties  of  about 
thirty  persons  were  admitted  at  intervals  of  a  few 
minutes,  and  conducted  by  "lady  guides"  through  the 
State  apartments,  objects  of  art,  paintings.  &c.,  being 
noted  and  referred  to.  In  the  gardens  the  visitors  were 
met  by  the  gardeners,  and  conducted  through  the 
"corridor,"  and  through  the  Orchid  and  plant-house?, 
including  the  fine  collection  of  Orchids  in  the  tropical 
conservatory.  It  came  on  to  rain  about  this  time,  and 
the  proposed  visit  to  the  kitchen  gardens  had  to  be 
abandoned. 


IPSWICH  AND   EAST  OP  ENGLAND 
HORTICULTURAL. 

July  9.— The  above  society  held  its  annual  summer 
show  iu  the  grounds  of  the  Upper  Arboretum,  Ipswich. 
The  number  of  entries  showed  an  increase  of  nearly 
100  compared  with  last  year,  the  figures  being  1901,  151 ; 
this  year,  543. 

Iu  the  open  division,  Mr.  R.  C.  Notvutt,  Woodbridge, 
secured  the  1st  prize  for  a  group  of  plants  arranged  for 
effect;  and  Messrs.  B.R.  Cant,  Colchester,  were  1st  with 
thirty-six  Roses,  staging  good  specimens  of  Countess 
of  Rosebery,  Mrs.  Ed.  Mawley,  Charles  Lefebvre,  and 
Ben  Cant.  The  same  firm  was  also  1st  in  the  classes 
for  twelve  distinct  Roses,  three  blooms  of  each  ;  twelve 
Roses,  one  of  each  variety ;  and  six  Roses,  one  variety, 
showing  in  the  latter  class  Suzanne-Marie  Rodocanacln. 


Garden  Roses  were  well  shown  by  Mr.  R.  C.  Notcutt 
of  Woodbridge,  who  took  the  premier  prize  for  these. 
Herbaceous  Mowers  were  also  shown  well,  Mr.C.JAcoBi, 
Henley  Road,  Ipswich,  being  1st;  with  Scabiosa  cauca- 
sica,  Gladioli,  Delphiniums,  Potentillas,  Oenothera 
speciosa,  and  many  other  well  grown  species. 

In  the  amateurs'  classes,  the  Rev.  A.  Foster-Melliar 
won  many  prizes;  and  the  Rev.  Hugh  Berners,  of 
Harkstead  Rectory,  was  very  successful. 

The  classes  for  tabic  decorations  were  well  contested, 
the  open  class  being  won  by  Miss  A.  F.  Harwood, 
Colchester. 

Vegetables. —  In  the  collections  grown  from  seeds 
obtained  exclusively  from  various  well-known  firm?, 
the  produce  was  very  fine.  Messrs.  Sutton's  Prize 
went  to  the  Earl  of  Sandwich,  Hinchiugbroke(gr.,  Mr. 
J.  Barsou) ;  the  Hon.  W.  LowTHEitaud  C.  H.  Berners, 
Esq.,  being  respectively  2nd  and  3rd.  Messrs.  Webb  & 
Soos'  Prize  was  awarded  to  C.  H.  Berners,  Esq.,  Wool- 
verstone  Park  (gr.,  Mr.  W.  Messenger) ;  that  of  Messrs. 
Fred  Smith  &  Co.,  Woodbridge,  to  the  Hon.  W.  Low- 
ther.  Mr.  R.  C.  Nolcutt's  Prize  went  to  Rt.  Hon.  J  as. 
Round,  Esq.,  Colchester. 

Fruit.— The  exhibits  were  very  satisfactory.  C.  H. 
Berners,  Esq.,  was  1st  for  a  collection,  showing  Fos- 
ter's Seedling  and  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes,  Browr 
Turkey  Figs,  Nectarines,  and  Peaches.  C.  H.  Berner 
Esq  ,  also  won  1st  prizes  for  Black  and  for  Whif. 
Grapes.  Peaches  were  shown  best  by  the  Hon. 
Lowtheh,  and  Nectarines  by  C.  H.  Berners,  Esq. 

Among  non-competitive  exhi  Us,  Messrs.  W.  Cut- 
bush  &  Sons,  Highgate,  staged  Carnations,  and  the 
new  Anemone-flowered  Marguerite. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Notcuit  staged  a  nice  little  group  of 
Arctotis  grandis  and  Kochia  scorparia. 

Messrs.  Thompson  &  Morgan,  the  well-known  im- 
porters of  plants,  sent  a  collection  of  herbaceous 
flowers  ;  and  a  similar  exhibit  caine  from  Messrs.  Fred- 
Smith  &  Co.,  Woodbridge. 


MIDLAND  CARNATION  &  PICOTEE. 

July  io.— At  a  meeting  on  the  above  date  the  com- 
mittee decided,  on  account  of  the  lateness  of  the 
season,  to  postpone  the  exhibition  till  Thursday  and 
Friday,  August  7  and  8  (instead  of  the  original  dates, 
Wednesday  and  Thursday,  July  30  and  31). 


WOODBRIDG-E    HORTICULTURAL. 

July  10.— The  fifty-first  annua1  exhibition  was  held 
in  the  Abbey  gi'ounds,  and  the  display  was,  beyond 
question,  one  of  the  best  that  this  East  Anglian  fixture 
has  brought  together.  Every  department  was  filled 
with  meritorious  exhibits,  including  Roses,  Sweet 
Peas,  plants  in  pots,  fruits,  and  vegetables. 

In  the  class  for  thirty-six  Roses,  distinct,  Messrs. 

B.  R.  Cant  &  Sons,  Colchester,  were  1st.  and  thus  won 
the  25  guinea  Silver  Cup  which  goes  with  the  premier 
prize.  The  blooms  were  fresh  and  of  good  size,  and 
included  amongst  others  Caroline  Testout,  Suzaune- 
Marie  Rodocanachi,  Le  Havre,  Xavier  Olibo,  Dupuy 
Jamain,  &c.  Messrs.  D.  Prior  &  Son  were  2nd;  and 
Messrs.  F.  Cant  &  Co.,  Braiswick  Nursery,  Col- 
chester, 3rd. 

For  twenty  four,  distinct,  Messrs.  F.  Cant  &  Co. 
were  1st. 

Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  &  Sons  re  assumed  the  lead  for 
twelve  blooms,  distinct;  Messrs.  D.  Prior  &  Son 
were  2nd. 

Messrs.  F.  Cant  &  Co.  were  1st  for  a  group  of 
miscellaneous  Roses  with  a  beautiful  collection. 

In  the  Rose  section  open  to  all  amateurs,  Mr.  Osmund 
G.  ORPEN,  West  Bergholt,  Colchester,  and  the  Rev. 
A.  Foster-  Melliar,  Sproughtou  Rectory,  Ipswich, 
divided  the  honours,  but  scarcely  showed  up  to  their 
usual  excellent  standard.  The  local  Rose  classes  were 
fairly  well  contested,  and  included  some  tine  blooms. 

Plants  in  pots  were  numerous,  and  in  some  cases 
very  line  culture  was  represented.  I .  A.  Bukness,  Esq. 
(gr.,  Mr.  King),  had  splendid  Gloxinias,  as  had  General 
Farren  <gi\,  Mr.  11,  Martin).  Mr,  King  was  the  only 
exhibitor  in  the  group  class,  aud  received  the  1st  prize. 

The  same  exhibitor  won  for  a  group  of  tuberous- 
rooted  Begonias,  having  magnificent  blooms.  Mr. 
H.  Martin  was  2nd  in  this  class,  but  1st  in  those  for 
single  and  double  Begonias. 

Mr.  E.  Jacobi  was  1st  tor  thirty-six  bunches  of  hardy 
flowers. 

Mr.  E.  Johnson  was  easily  1st  for  fifteen  bunches  of 
Sweet  Peas,  distinct. 

About  a  score  of  classes  was  devoted  to  fruit.  In  tin- 
class  for  a  collection  of  eight  kinds,  Pines  excluded. 

C.  H.   Berners,    Esq.,    Woolverstone   Park,   Ij  iw 
(gr.,    Mr.    Messenger),    was    easily    1st,    with    Grapes 
Foster's  Seedling  and    Black    Hamburgh,  Strawberry 
Leader,  Fig  Brown  T  u  key,  Melon  \\>  Plus  Ultra,  I 
Dymond,   Nectarine    Pineapple,    and     Chen 
Tartarian.     The  Earl  01    Sandwich,    [iLuchii  gbroko, 
Huntingdon  i^r.,  Mr.  .1.  Barsou),  was  and. 

Mr  Messenueb  was  1st  for  two  bucehc    black, 
two  bunches  white  Grapes,  with  Black  Uambiirg 
Foster's  Seedliug.    F.  GarnE'i  ; .  Esq,  (gr  .  Mr.  Bridges), 
was  2nd.    The  po-itions  were  reversed  for  two  bunched 
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white  Grapes;  Mr.  Bridget  staged  Muscat  of  Alexandria, 
and  Mr.  Messenger  had  Fostei's  Seedling. 

The  last-named  won  the  black  Grape  class  with  fine 
Black  Hamburgh. 

Vegetables  were  numerous  and  of  average  quality. 

In  the  non  competitive  portion  of  the  exhibition  the 
exhibits  were  beautiful.  Lord  Rendlesham  (gr.,  Mr. 
Rogers),  had  a  group  of  Milmaison  Carnations  :  Messrs. 
Cutbush  &  Sons,  Highgate,  staged  superb  Carna- 
tions; Hobbies,  Ltd,  Dereham,  had  beautiful  Sweet 
Peas  and  Rosea;  Mr.  R.  C.  Notcutt,  Woodbridge, 
herbaceous  flowers  and  greenhouse  plants;  Messrs. 
Daviels  Bros  ,  Ltd.,  Norwich,  Sweet  Pea?;  and  Car- 
nations; and  Messrs.  Thompson'  &  Morgan,  Ipswich, 
and  A.  W.  Wade,  Colchester,  hardy  flowers. 


UNITED    HORTICULTURAL 
BENEFIT    AND    PROVIDENT. 

Jcly  14.— The  usual  monthly  committee  meeting  of 
this  socie'y  lvas  held  at  the  Caledonian  Hotel,  Adelphi 
Terrace,  Strand,  W.C.,  on  the  above  date,  Mr.  C.  H. 
Curtis,  in  the  chair.  After  the  minutes  of  the  last 
meeting  were  read  and  signed,  four  new  members  were 
elected.  The  death  of  a  member  was  reported,  and  the 
mount  standing  to  his  credit  in  the  ledger  was  granted 
to  his  nominee.  A  request  for  assistance  from  the 
convalescent  fund,  was  granted  to  a  member  who  has 
been  ill  a  long  time.  Four  members  were  reported  on 
the  sick  fund. 


NATIONAL  SWEET  PEA. 
July  is,  1<>.—  The  second  annual  exhibition  of  the 
Nationil  Sweet  Pea  Society  was  held  at  the  Royal 
Aquarium,  Westminster,  ou  Tuesday  and  Wednesday 
last.  The  schedule  was  much  the  same  as  that  of  last 
year,  except  that  there  were  several  additional  classes 
reserved  exclusively  for  gardeners  and  amateurs. 
There  were  open  classes  for  collections  of  thirty-six 
bunches,  distinct;  twenty-four  bunches,  and  twelve 
bunchps,  and  similar  classes  for  amateurs,  with 
additional  ones  for  nine  bunches  and  six  bunches. 
Iu  all  of  the  above  classes  the  prizes  were  given  by 
different  firms  of  seedsmen. 

The  Society's  classes  included  one  each  for  the 
principal  colours,  with  a  view  to  showing  what  are  the 
best  two  varieties  of  a  particular  colour;  and  others 
showing  the  best  methods  of  employing  the  flower 
in  decoration,  whether  lor  the  dinner-table,  or  for 
baskets,  bouquets,  buttonholes,  &c.  Iq  a  clas3  for  six 
pots  of  Cupid  Sweet  Peas,  there  was  do  exhibit. 

At  the  dinner  to  the  judges  and  friends,  Mr.  Geo. 
Gordon,  who  presided,  said  that  the  Society  met  with 
considerable  opposition  at  its  inception,  but  they  were 
determined  to  carry  forward  its  objects. 

Mr.  Hobace  J.  Wright  is  the  general  secretary,  but 
the  details  of  the  exhibition  were  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Mr.  Richard  Dean. 

The  number  of  entries  was  greater  than  last  year, 
but  many  exhibitors  were  unable  to  bring  forward  their 
exhibits.  Upon  the  whale,  we  thought  the  lowers  were 
smaller  than  were  shown  last  year,  or  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  exhibition  in  19  0. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Simpson,  of  the  Grange  Gardens,  Surrey 
who  won  the  1st  prize  iu  the  principal  class  last  year, 
and  has  written  on  several  occasions  in  these  columns 
upon  "Select  Varieties  of  Sweet  Peas,"  was  again  the 
most  successful  exhibitor  of  thirty-six  bunches. 

One  of  the  objects  of  the  Classification  Committee  oE 
the  Society  is  to  encourage  efforts  to  obtain  '■  pei  f  .-ctly 
distinct  new  colours,  such  as  approaching  the  blue 
of  Salvia  patens,  the  yellow  of  Coreopsis  grandtflora, 
or  the  scarlet  of  the  zonal  Pelargonium." 

No  advance  in  these  directions  appeared  at  the 
recent  show,  and  we  are  not  aware  that  anyone  has 
crossed  the  perennial  Lathyrus  with  the  Sweet  Pea  in 
order  to  obtain  a  Sweet  Pea  that  will  bear  a  greater 
number  of  flowers  upon  a  spike,  but  many  attempts 
have  been  made  to  do  this. 

The  Classification  Committee  awarded  a  Certificate  to 
a  new  while  Sweet  Pea,  that  may  best  be  described  as  a 
"  White  Miss  Willmott  "  The  variety  is  already  in  the 
hands  of  several  nurserymen,  under  the  names, 
Dorothy  Eckford,  W.nte  Wings,  Lily,  and  White 
Queen,  &e.  There  is  little  doubt  that  this  splendid 
white  variety  originated  with  Mr.  Eckford,  at  Wem. 
The  name  it  will  bear,  h-s  yet  to  be  settled. 
The  attendance  upon  both  days  was  poor. 

Open  to  Ail. 
Ikirly  six  bunches  of  Sweet  Peas,  dittinct.—TLc  1st  prize 
was  won  by  a  collection  from  Mr.  W.  J.  Simpson,  gr.  to 
R.  C.  Foster,  Esq.,  The  Grange,  Sutton,  Surrey,  whose 
flowers  were  very  clean  and  fresh  looking,  and  were 
arranged  with  taste.  Amongst  the  varieties  iu  this 
exhibit  we  noticed  Salopian,  crimson;  Blai_k  Knight, 
Triumph,  piii  and  white;   Prince  EJLvard  of  York, 


rich  rose;  P.iace  of  Wales,"  similar  to  the  last,  but 
a  little  deeper  in  colour ;  Princess  of  Wales,  a  striped 
Pea,  blue  and  white  :  Q  leen  Victoria,  very  pale  lemon 
coloured;  Countess  of  Radnor,  blue  with  shade  of 
violet ;  Lovely.pale  pink  colour ;  E  nily  Eckford, rich  blue 
colour  ;  Miss  Willmott,  a  fine  flower  of  rich  salmou-rose 
colour,  which  is  apparently  less  variable  than  some 
other  varieties;  Monarch,  purple;  Gorgeous,  Lord  Rose- 
bery,  the  much-admired  Lady  Grisel  Hamilton,  of  the 
palest  blue  colour  Blanche  Burpee  was  the  best  of 
four  white  varieties  in  the  stand.  2nd,  Messrs.  Jones 
&  Sons,  florists,  Shrewsbury ;  3fd,  Mr.  Leonard  Brown, 
florist,  Brentwood,  E  >sex ;  4th,  Messrs.  P.  Smith  &  Co., 
Woodbridge,  Suffolk. 

Twenty-four  bunches,  distinct—  Messrs.  Isaac  House  & 
Sox,  nurserymen,  Westbury-on-Trym,  were  the  winners 
of  the  1st  prize  in  this  class,  and  arranged  their 
flowers  with  sprays  of  Gypsophila ;  2nd,  Messrs. 
Jones  &  Sons,  Shrewsbury ;  3rd,  Mr.  Leonard  Brown, 
Brentwood,  Essex. 

Twelve  bunches  of  Sweet  Pe.2S  distinct.— Messrs.  Jones  & 
Sons,  Shrewsbury,  won  1st  prize,  staging  the  following 
varieties,  Jeannie,  Prince  of  Wale3,  Miss  Willmott,  New 
Countess,  Hon.  Mrs.  Kenyon,  Mars,  Black  Knight' 
Venus,  Pink  Friar,  Badeu  Powell,  and  Duke  of  West- 
minster; Messrs.  I.  House  &  Sons  were  2nd;  and  Mr. 
Chas.  W.  Breadmore,  120,  High  Street,  Winchester,  3rd. 

Trade  Excluded. 

Tlie  best  collection  of  thirty-six  bunches  distinct,  shown  by 
a  gardener  or  amateur,  came  from  Mr.  F.  J  Clark,  gr.  to 
Mark  Frith,  E?q.,  Wistow  Hall,  Leicester.  He  was 
followed  by  Mr.  F.  Ackland,  Hapsford  House  Gardens, 
Frome,  Somerset,  and  others. 

The  1st  prize  collection  of  twelve  bunches  was  shown 
by  the  Rev.  L  Knight-Smith,  Brightstone,  Isle  of 
Wight ;  and  Mr.  F.  J.  Clark  was  2nd. 

Twelve  bunch's  of  Sweet  Peas.—  The  winning  collection 
came  from  Mr.  Silas  Cole,  gr.  to  the  Right  Hon.  Earl 
Spencer,  K  G.,  Althorp  Park,  Northampton,  who  had 
the  following  varieties  :  Miss  Willmott,  Queen  Victoria, 
Lady  Grisel  Hamilton,  Mars,  Emily  Ecktord,  Countess 
Spencer,  Stanley.  Hon.  Mrs.  Kenyon,  Prince  of 
Wales,  Triumph,  Cocciuea,  and  Sadie  Burpee;  2nd, 
Mr.  G.  Hughes,  gr.  to  H.  I.  Nichols,  Esq.,  Farleigh 
House,  Surbiton  Road,  Kingston. 

Kine  bunches  distinct.— 1st,  H.  A.  Needs,  Esq  ,  showing 
Sadie  Burpee,  Duke  of  Wellington,  Miss  Willmott, 
Hon.  Mrs.  E.  Kenyon,  Jeannie  Gordon,  Stanley,  George 
Gordon.  Emily  Eckford,  Prince  Edward  of  York, 
Mrs.  Fitzgerald,  and  Salopian.  2nd,  Mr.  Ernest  Beck, 
Sherborne  House,  Hoddesden. 

Six  bunches  distinct.— 1st,  Mr.  Silas  Cole,  gr.  to  the  Rt. 
Hon.  Earl  Spencer,  K.G.,  Althorp  Park,  Northampton. 
He  had  Salopian,  Emily  Eckford,  Prince  Eiward  of 
York,  Blanche  Burpee,  Countess  Spencer,  and  Countess 
of  Lathom.  These  flowers  were  extremely  good,  and 
compared  favourably  with  any  in  the  show;  2nd,  Rev. 
L.  Knight-Smith,  Brightstone,  Isle  of  Wight,  having 
the  following  four  varieties  not  shown  iu  the  1st  prize 
collection,  Jeannie  Gordon,  Lady  Grisel  Hamilton, 
Golden  Gleam,  and  Hon.  F.  Bouverie. 

Two  Varieties  of  Certain  Colours  (Open). 

The  best  scarlet  or  crimson  varieties  were.  Mars  and 
Salopian,  shown  by  Mr.  Chas.  W.  Breadmore  ;  2nd, 
Mr.  Geo.  Craft,  Park  House  Gardens,  Addlestone, 
Surrey,  with  the  same  varieties. 

The  best  yellow  or  buff  coloured  varieties  were,  Hon. 
Mrs.  E.  Kenyon  and  Lady  Mary  Ormesby  Gore. 

Prima  Donna  and  Countess  Spencer  won  1st  prize  for 
the  best  pink  varieties,  Lord  Rosebery  and  Jeannie 
Gordon  for  the  best  rose  coloured,  Burpee's  New  Coun- 
tess and  Lady  Grisel  Hamilton  for  the  best  mauve 
coloured,  Emily  Eckfo:d  and  Captain  of  the  Blues 
for  the  best  blue  varieties,  Sadie  Burpee  and  Lily 
(new)  for  the  best  white,  and  America  and  Princess  of 
Wales  for  the  best  striped  varieties. 

The  best  two  vases  of  everlasting  Peas  were  shown 
by  Miss  Adelaide  F.  Harwood,  lti,  St.  Peter's  Street, 
Colchester ;  and  Mr.  Richard  Dein,  Ealing,  was  2nd. 

Floral  Decorations. 
There  were  two  classes  for  decoration  of  S wee'.  Peas 
for  the  dinner-table  on  a  space  of  6  feet  by  3  feet,  any 
appropriate  foliage  being  permissible  as  an  adjunct. 
The  first  class,  iu  which  memberj  of  the  trade  could 
not  exhibit,  was  won  by  H.  A.  Needs,  Esq  ,  Heath 
View,  Horsell,  Woking;  and  the  second  (opeu)  by  Mr. 
D.  B.  Crane,  Woodview  Terrace,  Archway  Road, 
Highgate,  N. 

Non-competitive  Exhibits. 

The  following  meda's  were  awarded  to  honorary 
exhibits  of  S.*e3t  Peas  and  other  flowers:- A  Large 


Gold  Medal  to  Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co.,  Rothesay;  a  Gold 
Medal  to  Hobbies',  Ltd  ,  Dereham,  Norfolk,  and  to  Mr. 
H.  J.  Jones,  Ryecroft  Nurseries,  Lewisham  ;  Silver-gilt 
Medal  to  Messrs.  Jones  &  Sons,  Shrewsbury;  and 
Silver  Medals  to  Messrs.  I.  House  &  Son  ;  E.  W.  King& 
Co.,  Coggeshall;  J.  Peed  &  Sons,  West  Norwood;  Mr. 
Williams,  Ealing;  and  Messrs.  G.  Stark  &.  Son,  Great 
Ryburgh,  Norfolk. 


STOCK-TAKING  FOR  JUNE. 
We  have  to  record  a  falling;  off  on  imports 
to  the  amount  of  £1,043,723  as  compared 
with  Jane,  1901.  Anions;  the  items  showing 
increase  are  articles  of  food  and  drink  duty 
free,  manufactured  article?,  and  miscella- 
neous articles.  The  figures  from  the  summary 
table  are  as  follows  : 


Imports. 

1901. 

1902. 

Difference. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Total  value 

41,711,038 

40,665.315 

—1,045,723 

(A.)  Articles  of  food 
and  drink— duty 
free 

8,214,4'.8 

8,c86,044 

+3'1.628 

(B.)  Articles  of  food 
&  drink— dutiable 

8.519,891 

8,293,015 

—221,879 

Raw  materials  for 
textile  manufac- 
tures          

5,529,694 

4,713,733 

-8.5,961 

Raw  materials  for 
sundry  industries 
and  manufactures 

5,671,031 

5,203,313 

—164,768 

(A.)  Miscellaneous 
articles     

1,310,550 

1,333,635 

+52,0,9 

(B.)  Parcel  Post    ... 

78,767 

59,101 

—19,666 

In  the  figures  relating  to  the  imports  of  fruits, 
roots,  and  vegetables,  the  reader  may  find 
some  corroboration  of  the  weather  reports  of 
late  days,  though  these  are  not  so  valuable 
nowadiys  in  connectioa  with  foreign  imports. 
The  figures  are  as  follows  :  — 


Imports. 

1901. 

1902. 

Difference 

Fruits,  raw  :— 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Apples 

24.011 

35,747 

+11.725 

Apricots  and  Peaches 

2,07) 

2  543 

+  i:o 

Bananas...     bunches 

197,415 

2:4,182 

+26  761 

Cherries 

121,157 

55.501 

—61,966 

Currants 

4,99) 

3.0S7 

-1.931 

Gooseberries  .. 

11,827 

11,427 

—3,100 

Grapes 

689 

1,136 

+  117 

Lemons 

103.393 

83,183 

—2 1,2(5 

Nuts— Almonds 

... 

2,124 

3,169 

+  715 

Others, used  asfood 

53,965 

51,895 

—2,070 

Oranges 

13-\577 

3»,'92 

+205  851 

Pears     

933 

66 

-9:-7 

Plums 

25 

998 

+973 

Strawberries  .. 

23.301 

22,022 

— 6  2S2 

Unenumerated 

raw... 

11,297 

4,954 

—6  343 

Fruits,  dried- 

Currants,    for 
consumption 

home 

23  429 

.18  .£95 

+11  833 

Raisins      ,,     .. 

12,388 

15,0.6 

+2,643 

Vegetables,  raw : 

Onions 

bush. 

182,583 

165,558 

—17.025 

Potatos  

cwt. 

1,750,054 

1,536,142 

—33,921 

Tomatos... 

,, 

1.0  738 

136,262 

+35,521 

Vegetables,     raw 
enumerated 

,    un- 
value 

£15,322 

£(7,874 

+£2,542 

We  miy  aid  that  the  figures  for  the  six 
months  show  the  trilling  increase  in  imports 
of  £323,298.    A  few  words  respecting  the— 

ExrORTS 
will  b3  of  interest.  The  figures  for  the  past 
month  are  £21,252,383  against  £22,414,424  for 
June,  1891—1  decrease  of  some  £1,192,041. 
The  losses  are  principally  with  yarns  and 
textile  fabrics,  raw  materials,  metals,  and 
articles  manufactured  therefrom  (ships  being 
down  £29  288),  and  articles  partly  or  wholly 
manufactured.  The  figures  for  the  past  six 
months  are  £135  375,574  against  £138,580,398— 
a  decrease  of  £3,204,824. 
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THE    WEATHER. 


METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS  taken  in  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens  at  Chiswick, 
London,  for  the  period  July  6  to  July  12,  1902. 
Height  above  sea-level  24  feet. 
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SCN.    6 

E.S.E. 

67  9 

62 '6, 79 -3 

58  9 

63  9  60  2 

58  8]52  5 

MON.   7 

E.S.E. 

72  9 

66  0  80  2 

57  0 

64-5'ei  0 

66  8 

46-3 

TUES.  8 

S. 

71-9 

Wr9;S2  5 

56  2 

615  61 -4 

56  9 

42-2 

Wed.  9 

W.S.W. 

65  2 

61-6|72'2 

59  5 

0-21 

65  1  61  8|&7  0 

48  9 

Tho.  10 

s.w. 

59  9 

54  -6,65  -2 

52  2 

0  52 

64  0:61  6  57  2 

10  0 

FBI.   11 

N.W. 

53  9 

50  4  61  4 

50  5 

... 

60  4  60  8  57  2 

40  0 

8AT.    12 

W.N.W. 

59-9 

51'9  70  3 

41  8 

59  2  60-2  57  2 

29'7 

T<»1 

| 

MEANS 

... 

65'4E8'373  2 

53'7 

0  73 

63  1  61  0  67  0 

42-8 

Remarks.— The  first  part  of  the  week  was  very  warm- 
Thunderstorms  occurred  on  tte  9th  and  10th,  since 
which  time  the  weather  has  been  dull  and  cool. 


GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

The  following  Summary  Record  of  the  weather 
throughout  the  British  Islands,  for  the  week  ending 
July  12,  is  furnished  from  the  Meteorological  Office  :— 

"The  weather  during  this  week  was  generally  fair 
over  the  Kingdom  as  a  whole,  but  rain  was  of  frequent 
occurrence  over  the  extreme  western  coasts  of  Ireland 
and  Scotland,  and  was  also  experienced  over  the  other 
parts  of  our  islands  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday.  On 
the  latter  day  sharp  thunderstorms  occurred  over  the 
central,  eastern,  and  southern  parts  of  England. 

"The  temperature  was  high  during  the  earlier  days  of 
the  period,  but  fell  quickly  towards  its  close,  so  that 
the  average  for  the  week  did  not,  as  a  rule,  differ  very 
materially  from  the  mean.  In  Scotland,  however,  it 
was  2°  or  3°  below,  and  in  England,  S.  2°  above  the 
normal.  The  highest  of  the  maxima  (recorded  on 
Sunday  over  Ireland  and  Scotland,  and  on  Tuerday 
over  England)  ranged  from  S5:  in  England,  S.,  83c  in 
the  Channel  Islands,  and  80°  or  above  in  most  English 
districts,  to  69°  or  6b°  in  Scotland,  W.  and  N.  The 
lowest  of  the  minima  were  mostly  registered  on 
Saturday,  and  ranged  from  37°  in  theMidlandCounties, 
to  43°  in  Ireland,  S.,  and  4V  in  the  Channel  Islands 
Thermometers  exposed  on  the  grass  descended  as  low 
as  322  at  Cheadle,  30 0  at  Harrogate,  and  29  2  at 
Cullompton. 

"The  rainfall  exceeded  the  mean  in  Scotland,  N.  and 
W.,  and  in  Ireland,  N„  and  just  equalled  it  in  Scot- 
land, E.  and  England,  E.,  but  elsewhere  the  fall  was 
deficient. 

"The  bright  sunshine  was  in  excess  of  the  mean  in  all 
the  more  southern  districts  of  England,  but  showed  a 
deficit  in  nearly  all  o'her  parts  of  the  Kingdom.  The 
percentage  of  the  possible  duration  ranged  from  72 
in  the  Channel  Islands.  68  in  England,  S.,  58  in 
England,  S.W.,  and  48  in  England,  E  .  to  23  in  Ireland, 
N.,  22  in  England,  N.E.,  20  in  Scotland,  E.,  and  to 
8  in  Scotland,  N. 

THE  WEATHER  IN  WEST  HERTS. 
With  the  exception  of  five  cool  days  the  weather  for 
more  than  three  weeks  has  continued  unusually  warm, 
and  on  five  days  during  that  period  the  temperature 
in  the  thermometer-screen  has  risen  above  80°.  The 
hottest  day  was  the  nth,  when  the  reading  rose  to  8i° 
the  highest  of  the  year  as  yet.  There,  however, 
occurred  oue  very  cold  night,  that  preceding  the 
12th,  when  the  exposed  thermometer  fell  to  within 
2°  ot  the  freezing-point.  The  range  in  temperature 
was  on  several  occasions  unusually  large,  and  on 
one  day  the  difference  between  the  lowest  and 
highest  readings  in  shade  amounted  to  as  much  as 
35°.  At  the  present  time  the  ground  is  about  2° 
warmer  at  2  feet  deep,  and  about  5"  warmer  at 
1  foot  deep,  than  is  seasonable.  No  rain  has  fallen 
since  the  10th,  and  only  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  during  the  whole  of  the  last  four  weeks  — or 
not  much  more  than  a  third  of  the  average 
quantity  for  that  period.    No  rain-water  whatever  has 


come  through  the  bare  soil  percolation  gauge  for 
nearly  a  fortnight,  and  none  through  that  covered 
with  short  grass  for  three  weeks.  The  record  of 
bright  sunshine  was  very  good  during  the  week, 
amounting  on  an  average  to  about  eight  and  a  quarter 
hours  a  day.  The  last  five  days  of  the  week  have  been 
very  calm,  the  mean  rate  of  movement  on  the  lit  h  being 
only  about  a  mile  an  hour.  Since  the  11th  the  atmo- 
sphere has  been  singularly  dry.  the  relative  amount  of 
humidity  in  the  air  at  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
being  36  per  cent— complete  saturation  being  taken 
as  100.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  15th  the  difference 
between  the  readings  of  an  ordinary  thermometer 
and  one  with  its  bulb  kept  constantly  moist  amounted 
to  nearly  23°.  Only  once  during  the  last  Seventeen 
years  has  as  great  a  difference  a3  this  teen  recorded 
here.  E.  if.,  Berkhamsted,  July  15,  1902. 


Cdt  Flowers,  &c— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


MARKETS. 


COVENT  GARDEN,  July  10. 


t.d. 


Plants  in  Pots,  &c. 
s.d 
Adiantums,     per 

dozen     6  0-90 

Arbor    Vitse,  per 

dozen     6  0-36  0 

Aspidistras,    per 

dozen     18  0-36  0 

Calceolarias,  per 

dozen     4  0-60 

Coleus,  per  dozen  4  0-60 
Coreopsis,       per 

dozen     4  0-60 

Crassula.pcr  doz.  6  0-12  0 
Crotons,  per  doz.  18  0-30  0 
Dracaenas,     var., 

per  dozen        ...  12  0-30  0 
Euonyraua,  vars., 

per  dozen 
Evergreens.vars 

per  dozen 
Ferns  in  variety, 

per  dozen 
Ficuselastica,per 

dozen     

Fuchsia's,  per  doz. 
Heliotrope,  doz... 
Herbaceous    and 

perennial  plants 

in  var.,  per  bax    10-16 
Hydrangeas,  per 

dozen     6  0-60  0 


Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


8.d.  s.d. 


...    6  0-18  0 
4  0-18  0 


4  0-30  0 

9  0-24  0 

3  0-60 

4  0-60 


Ivy  Pelargoniums 

per  dozen 
Liliura     Harrisi, 

per  dozen 
Lobelias,  per  box 
Marguerites,   per 
do2en 

—  Etoile      d'Or, 
per  dozen     ... 

Mignonette.p.doz. 
MuBk,  per  dozen    3  0-40 
Nasturtium,  doz.    3  0-40 
Palms,      various, 

each    

Pelargoniums, 

scarlet 

—  pink    

—  white 

Petunias,  per  doz. 
Pteristremula,per 

dozen 

—  Wimsetti,  per 
dozen 

—  Major,  p.  doz. 
Pyrethrum,doubIe 

yellow,  per  doz.  4  0-60 
Rhodanthe  Man- 

glesii,  per  doz.  3  0-40 
Roses,  various,  per 

dozen     9  0-24  0 


3  0-60 


4  0-80 
10-16 


4  0-60 


4  0-^5  0 
4  0-60 


1  0-20  0 

4  0-80 
4  0-80 
4  0-60 

3  0-40 

4  0-12  0 
4  0-12  0 

4  on  u 


Vegetables.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d.  s.d. 


l  i 
l  0 


■  2  0 


per 
per 


0  10-1  0 
2  6    — 


Artichokes,  Globe 

per  dozen     ... 
Beans, dwf., house 

per  lb 

—  -ChanDel 
Islands 

—  Broad, 
bushel 

Beetroots, 

dozen  

Cabbage,  p.  tally 

Carrots,  per  doz. 
bunches 

Cauliflowers,  per 
dozen 

Celery,  per  bun- 
dle   

Cress,  per  dozen 
punnets  ... 

Cucumbers,     per 
dozen    

Endive,       new 
French,  p.  doz. 

Horseradish,    fo- 
reign, p.  bunch    2  0    2  6 


s.d.  s.d. 


Mushrooms,  house, 

per  lb l  6 

Onions,  new,  green. 


doz.   bunches 

—  foreign,    case 

—  picklers,    per 
sieve 

Parsley,  per  doz. 
bunches 

—  sieve 

10-50    Peas,English,per 

bushel 

—  nag      

Potato^,  new,  per 

C-vt 

—  Jersey      Kid- 
neys, perewt. 

Radishes,  p.  doz. 
bunches  ... 

Salad,  small,  pun- 
nets, per  doz.... 

Shallots,  per 
dozen 

Spinach.  English, 
bushel 


2  6 


0  9-10 
16-30 


16    — 
13    — 


2  C-  4  0 
13     — 


i  e- 

0  6- 


1  3- 

2  6- 


2  0 

1  0 


2  6 

4  0 


Leeks,  12  bunches    16-20    Tomatos, English, 


Lettuces,  Cos,  per 

score 0  6-16 

—  Cabbage,   per 

dozen 0  4-06 

Marrows,     Vege- 
table, dozen      .    2  6-36 
Mint,  per  bunch    0  2-03 

Fruit.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


per  doz.  lb. 
—  Channel  lids. 

per  lb. 
Tu rn ips,    new, 

per  dozen 
Watercress,     per 
doz.  bunches... 


2  0-26 


s.d.  s.d. 
Apples,  Australi- 
an, Tasmanian, 
and    Victorian, 

per  case 13  0-15  0 

Apricots,  p.  sieve    6  6    — 
Bananas,    bunch    8  0-12  0 

—  loose,    per 

dozen 
Cherries,  sieve  ... 
Currants,   Black, 
eievc 

—  Red,  sieve  ... 
Figs,  per  dozen... 
Gooseberries,  per 

sieve  or  half 
bushel 
Grapes,  new  Ham- 
burgh, per  lb. 
B..  per  lb. 

—  Alicante,    lb. 

—  Colmars,  II) .. 

—  Belgians,    lb. 


1  n-  1 


7  0-80 
5  0-60 
16-40 


5  0-60 
2  0-40 


S.d.  S.d. 

Grapes,  Muscats, 

A.,  per  lb.    ...    2  0-50 

B.,  per  lb.    10-16 

Lemons,  per  case  18  0-35  0 
Mangos,  per  doz.  2  0-40 
Melons,    foreign, 

each    

—  English, each 
3  0-80    Nectarines, A., per 

dozen  ...  10  0-12  0 

—  B.,  per  dozen  2  0-50 
Oranges,  per  case  20  i-35  0 
Peaches,   A.,  per 

dozen 

—  B.,  per  dozen 
3  0-50    Pines,  each 

Raspberries,   per 
doz.    punnels 

—  cut. 

Strawberries.  A  . 

per  lb  punnet 

—  pecks  


2  0 

0  6 
10- 

1  0- 
0  4- 


2  6 
1  0 


1  9 

0  8 


8 

0- 

IE 

0 

1 

6 

4 

0 

-' 

0 

4 

0 

4 

0- 

fi 

n 

6 

C- 

18 

0 

0 

3 

0 

8 

1 

:i 

3  0 

Achillea,  per  doz. 

bunches 
Arums,  per  doz.  . 
Asparagus   Fern, 

per  bunch 
Coreopsis, dz  bur. 
Carnations,  bnch. 

—  Mai  maison, 
per  dozen    ... 

Corn  Flower, blue, 
dozen  bunches 

Eucharis,  per  doz. 

Gladiolus.  The 
Bride, doz  bchs. 

—  Blushing 
Bride,  doz.  bch?. 

—  various,  dozen 

bunches    ... 
Gypsophyla,    per 

bunch    

Iceland  Poppies, 

p.  doz.  bunches 
Iris,  doz.  bun.  ... 
Larkspur,  per  dz. 

bunches 
Lilium  album,  p. 

doz.  blooms    ... 

—  candidum,per 

bunch 


s.d.  s.d. 

16-20 
2  0-40 

10-20 
10-16 
0  6-16 


0  9-10 
2  0-30 


3  0- 

2  0- 


0  9-16 
2  0-60 


10-20 


Lilium  rubrum, 
dozen  blooms... 

Lily  of  the  Valley, 
dozen  bunches 

Mallow,  dz.  bchs. 

Margueriies.  Yel- 
low, doz.  bchs. 

Pelargoni  urns, 
Scarlet,  dozen 
bunches 

Pinks,  doz.  bchs. 

—  Mrs.    Sir  kins 

—  Her  Majesty 
Pyrethrums,   per 

dozen  bunches. 

Roses,  Mermet,  p. 

bitch 

—  red,  p.  dozeu 
bunches 

—  various,    doz. 
bunches 

Smilax.dz.  blooms 
Sweet    Peas,    per 

dozen     

Stocks,  per  dozen 
Stepbanotls,   per 

dozen     

Tuberoses,  per 
doz.  blooms 


s  d.  s.<L 

10-16 


4  0-80 
4  0-60 


3  0-40 
10-16 
2  '  -  3  0 

2  0-3B 

2  0-36 
10-30 

3  0-80 


3  0- 
1  6- 


9  0 

2  « 


1  0-  3  ID 
3  0-6© 


0  6 


Remarks.— Some  Mangoes  fetch  per  doz.  2s.  to  4s.; 
and  Cape  Oranges  per  box,  Is.  to  Is.  6d.  The  best 
Spinach  now  is  the  New  Zsaland  (Tetragonia);  Straw- 
berries and  Peas  are  plentiful  and  prices  low:  Cherries 
vary  in  price  -  Blacks,  3s.  to  4s.,  Duke's,  6s.,  Waterloo's, 
Fs.  to  6s.,  Bigarreau,  5s.  to  6s.,  very  fine,  83.  per  sieve. 
Greengages,  per  basket,  4s.  6d.  to  5s. ;  do.,  per  box,  2s., 
and  very  good  at  this  price. 

Potato  s. 
Jersey,  6s.  to  6s.  6d. ;  Bedford's,  6s.  ed. ;  Cherbourg, 
5s.  6d.  per  cwt.    John  Bath,  32  &  34,   Wellington  Street, 
Covent  Garden. 


COBN. 

Average  Prices  of  British  Corn  (per  Imperial  orA 
for  the  week  ending  July  r>,  1902,  and  for  the  corre- 
sponding period  of  1901,  together  with  the  difference 
in  the  quotations.  These  figures  are  based  on  the 
Official  Weekly  Return  :— 


Description. 

1901. 

1902. 

Difference. 

Wheat        

Barley       

OatB 

8.     d. 
27      2 
23    10 
19      9 

8.      d. 
30    10 
24      8 
22    10 

s.     d. 
+  3     8 

+  0     1(» 
+  3      1 

SEEDS. 

London,  July  16.— Messrs.  John  Shaw  &  Sons,  Seed 
Merchants,  of  Great  Maze  Pond,  Borough,  London, S.E., 
write  that,  as  is  usual  at  this  season,  the  dominant 
feature  just  now  of  the  trade  for  field  seeds  is  extreme 
inactivity,  there  being  a  continued  absence  alike  of 
consumptive  requirements  and  speculative  inquiries. 
The  new  French  Trifolium  shows  good  quality,  and  is 
obtainable  on  very  reasonable  terms.  For  Mustard 
and  Rape-seed  there  is  a  moderate  sale  at  last 
week's  figures.  Bird-seeds  of  all  kinds  are  mean 
while  neglected.  As  regards  blue  boiling  Peas,  the 
available  supplies  are  now  at  a  lower  elbtlanevfr 
before  known  ;  and  Haricot  Beans  are  also  reduced  t# 
an  unusually  small  compass.  The  Board  of  Trade 
Peturns  give  the  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Clover  and  Grass-seeds  for  the  past  six  months  as 
150,091  cwt.,  value  ££32,989,  as  against  1.58,278  cwt. 
value  £349,712  for  the  corresponding  six  monilu 
of  1901. 


FEUITS    AND    VEGETABLES. 

Glasgow,  July  16.— The  following  are  the  averages 
of  the  prices  during  the  past  week  :— Grapes,  English. 
Is.  9rf.  to  2s.  3d.  per  lb.;  do.,  Belgian,  9d.  to  Is.  do  ; 
do.,  home.  Is.  3i.  to  2?.  do.;  Strawberries,  Cornish. 
Is.  6d.  to  2s.  per  dozen  punnets;  West  Wisbech,  2d, 
to  3rf.  per  lb  ;  do..  Kent,  2d  to  3-/.  per  lb. ;  do.,  ScoteH 
preserving,  £15  to  £21  per  ton  ;  Cherries,  French,  24 
to  4d.  per  lb.;  do.,  Engash,  3d.  to  4d.  do.;  Oranges, 
Valenciaa.  ordinary,  420's,  12s.  to  15s.  per  box;  do, 
large,  13s.  to  Irt*.  do.  ;  do.,  extra  large,  16s.  to  18s.  do.; 
do.,  large  714's,  15s.  to  18s.  do.;  Dutch  Gooseberries 
10s.  perewt. ;  do.,  Scotch,  12s.  per  cwt.;  do.,  Euglisl,, 
for  preserving,  10s.  6d.  do.:  Mushrooms,  Is.  per  lb.; 
Tomatos,  6d.  to  $d  per  lb.  for  Scotch  ;  do.,  5dL 
to  6d.  per  lb.  for  English  ;  do.,  -i't.  to  6d.  for  Guernsey  . 
Onions.  Maltese,  7s.  to  Ss.  per  cwt.;  do..  Valeucias,  t*«, 
to  lis.  do. ;  Dutch  Cucumbers,  is,  per  basket. 

Liverpool:  July  16.—  Wholesale  Vegetable  Markets 
Potatos,  perewt.:  Early  Regents,  6s.  6d.  to  Is.  WL; 
St.  Malo,  7s.  Zd.  to  8s.  ;  kidneys,  It,  tfd,  to  8s,  j  Jertcy, 
6j.  6d.  to  7s.;  new,  2s.  per  21  lb.;  Turnips,  8(1.  to  lOrf 
per  dozen  bunches;  Carrots,  do.;  Parsley,  -id.  to  <:<£. 
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do.;  Lettuces,  6d.  to  lOrf.  per  dozen  ;  Cucumbers,  Is.  6d. 
to  3s.  6d.  do. ;  Cauliflowers,  3s.  to  3s.  Gd.  do. ;  Cabbages, 
8rf.  to  2s.  do.;  Peas,  35.  to  5$.  per  baraper.  SI  Johns: 
Potatos,  Is.  (-'■>.  per  peck  ;  do.  new,  Id.  to  Ud.  per  lb.  ; 
Grape9,  English,  2s.  6<t  to  3s.  do. ;  Pines,  English,  5s.  to 
6s.  each;  Apples,  5d.  to  tid.  per  lb.;  Tomatos,  Ad.  to  t>rf. 
do.;  Currants,  red  and  black,  6rf.  do.;  Strawberries, 
$d.  to  6d.  do. ;  Gooseberries,  3d.  per  quart ;  Peas,  Is.  to 
is.  Ad.  per  peck ;  Cherries,  Ad.  to  6d.  per  lb. ;  Cu 
cumbers,  3d.  to  Ad.  each ;  Mushrooms,  is.  to  Is.  3d.  per 
lb.  Birkenhead :  Potatos,  new,  Id.  to  1M.  per  lb. ; 
Peas,  lOd.  to  Is.  6d.  per  peck;  Cucumbers,  2d.  to  fd. 
each ;  Gooseberries,  2d.  to  id.  per  lb. ;  Currants, 
red  and  black,  €d.  to  8d.  do. ;  Cherries,  id.  to  Sd.  do. ; 
Grapes,  English.  3?.  do. ;  Strawberries,  id.  to  6d.  do. ; 
Mushrooms,  6d.  to  8d.  do. 


(Mwfm 
.Jcr 

tmknu 

***  Editor  and  Publisher. — Our  correspon- 
dents would  obviate  delay  in  obtaining 
answers  to  their  communications,  and  save 
much  time  and  trouble,  if  they  would  kindly 
observe  the  notice  printed  weekly  to  the 
effect  that  all  communications  relating  to 
financial  matters  and  to  advertisements  should 
be  addressed  to  the  Publisher  ;  and  that  all 
communications  intended  for  publication,  or 
referring  to  the  literary  department,  and 
all  plants  to  be  named,  should  be  directed 
to  the  Editor.  The  two  departments,  pub- 
lishing and  editorial,  are  quite  distinct,  and 
much  unnecessary  delay  and  confusion 
arise  when  letters  are  misdirected. 

Books  :  Stove.  The  book  of  Orchids,  price  2s.  6<(. 
net,  by  TV.  H.  White,  is  published  by  John 
Lane,  The  Bodley  Head,  Vigo  Street,  London. 

Calceolarias  Diseased  :  J.  H.  W.  The  plants 
had  died  from  the  mysterious  malady  that 
makes  the  cultivation  of  Calceolarias  im- 
possible in  many  parts  of  the  country,  and 
for  which  no  cure  has  as  yet  been  found. 
The  shrubby  varieties  are  more  subject  to 
the  disease  than  the  herbaceous  C.  amplexi- 
eaulis,  C.  pinnata,  and  C.  scabiossefolia. 
Some  one  should  raise  crosses  between  the 
former  and  the  latter,  which  might  prove 
impervious  to  this  particular  disease. 

Celosias  going  off  SUDDENLY  :  17.  T.  If  you 
could  supply  further  material  we  would  lay 
it  before  an  expert  on  fungus  diseases  of 
plants,  that  which  was  sent  having  been 
thrown  away. 

Correction. — Awards  to  Hybrids  in  last  issue 
of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  p.  22,  19th  line, 
for  "Furthermore  as  awards  are  made  .  .  . 
for  mere  hybridism  per  se,  not  only,  &c," 
read,  "Furthermore  no  awards  are  made 
.  .  .  for  mere  hybridism  perse."  C.  T.  D. 

Diseased  Grapes  :  E.  P.  D.  &  Sons.  We 
would  refer  you  to  the  answer  given  to  Joe. 
A  Gardener,  and  otliers,  p.  28,  of  our  last 
issue.  The  Grapes  you  send  are  likewise 
infected  by  mildew,  and  we  think  that  the 
gardener  has  employed  a  remedy  against 
that  malady,  as  it  is  arrested,  with  the 
invariable  result  that  the  skin  has  cracked. 
We  cannot  tell  you  why  these  things  happen. 

Fig  Disease  :  TV.  T.  H.  We  are  of  the  opinion 
that  the  humidity  prevailing  in  Fig-houses  is 
favourable  to  the  spread  of  these  minute 
funguses,  as  it  is  to  the  Peronospora  in- 
festaus  of  the  Potato.  It  is  remarked  that 
the  Fig  whengrown  on  ahot  wall  out-of-doors, 
or  against  a  trellis,  or  as  a  standard,  as  it  is 
about  Worthing  and  elsewhere  in  the  south, 
is  never  diseased. 

Gloxinlv  Flowers  eaten  at  the  Margins  : 
R.  G.  S.  We  should  be  rather  inclined  to 
suspect  the  brown  or  the  black  weevils  (the 
perfect  insects,  not  the  grubs) ,  than  moths  or 
butterflies,  of  being  the  marauders.  Go  into 
the  house  at  night  provided  with  a  dark  lan- 
tern, and  suddenly  turn  on  the  light  and 
examine  the  plants,  and  you  will  probably  find 
them  scampering  away  with  all  speed. 


Grape  Show-boards  :  J.  R.  S.  Shown  at  one 
of  the  R.H.S.  meeting  by  Mr.  Fyfe,  gr.  at 
Loekinge,  Wantage,  and  made  by  Messrs. 
Rowney  &  Co.,  London. 

Grapes:  W.  E.  Before  saying  anything 
about  the  malady  affecting  the  Grapes,  we 
should  like  to  examine  a  bunch  or  two. 

Hard  Winters  and  Hot  Summers:  W.R.  The 
mean  temperature  of  the  hottest  day  in  July, 
from  1826  to  1869  was  the  5th,  in  1852,  when 
it  rose  to  792°.  That  of  the  hottest  day  in 
August  in  the  same  period  was  77-3°  on  the 
10th,  in  1842.  That  of  the  hottest  day  in 
September,  in  the  same  period  was  70,7°,  on 
the  8th,  in  1865.  It  does  not  follow  that  if 
the  winter  be  severe  the  summer  is  abnor- 
mally warm,  although  it  does  occur  some- 


FlG.   18.— THE  PEAR-MIDGE. 

1,  a  young  Pear  cut  open,  showing  hollow  made  by 
the  five  enclosed  larvie ;  2,  the  larva,  of  the  natural 
size;  3,  the  same  magnified;  4,  the  same,  preparing  to 
leap  ;  5,  the  male  midge,  natural  size,  indicated  by  the 
small  crossed  lines,  the  jointed  process  at  the  right  of 
the  antenna?  representing  one  of  the  palpi ;  0,  five  of 
the  terminal  joints  of  the  male  antenna ;  7,  apex  of  the 
wing,  showing  the  thickened  margin  continued  into 
the  extremity  of  the  main  vein  of  the  wing;  8,  three  of 
the  middle  joints  of  the  female  antennce ;  9,  the  elon- 
gated telescope-like  ovipositor  of  the  female. 


times,  at  least  in  some  parts  of  these  islands  ; 
as  for  example  the  winter  1880-81  was  more 
than  usually  severe,  and  the  summer  was 
fine  and  warm  with  more  than  usually  abun- 
dant field  crops  in  northern  Scotland,  but 
elsewhere  these  were  about  the  normal. 

Names  of  Plants  :  J.  G.  Lselia  tenebrosa — a 
good  variety. — A.  C.  Forbes.  1,  Ulmus  cam- 
pestris  var.  cornubiensis  (Cornish  Elm)  ;  2, 
TJlmus  campestris  var. ;  3,  Crattegus  crus- 
galli  var.  pyraeanthifolia. — E.  W.  1,  Cen- 
tranthus  ruber  ;  2,  Hieraeinm  auranti- 
acum  ;  3,  Geranium  pratense  ;  4,  probably 
Lindelofia  spectabilis  (Cynoglossum  longi- 
florum)  ;    5,  Veronica   gentianoides ;  6,  Pel- 


lionea  Daveauxiana. — Bush  &  Co.  Cotone- 
aster  affinis. — H.   B.    1,  Silene  Cucubalus ; 

2,  Dianthus  deltoides  var.  ;  3,  Dianthus 
Waldsteini ;  4,  Corohilla  cappadoeiea  ;  5, 
Campanula  pulla  ;  6,  Rhus  Cotinus. — H.  S. 
1,  Phacelia  tanacetifolia  ;  2,  Eryngium  pla- 
num ;  3,  Spiraja.  canescens ;  4,  Indigofera 
decora  ;  5,  Deutzia  crenata  ;  0,  Cornus  san- 
guinea. — C.  /.  1,  Vaceinium,  next  week ;  2, 
Veronica  Teuerium ;  3,  Campanula  rhom- 
boidea. — W.B.  l,notfound;  2, Sbaphylea pin- 
nata; 3,  Ceanothus  azureus  ;  4,  Deutzia  cre- 
nata ;  5,  OleariaHaastii ;  6,  Cryptomeria  ele- 
gans  ;  7,  Hippophae  rhamnoides ;  8,  Symphori- 
earpus  raeemosus;  with  variegated  leaves. — 
Tixia.  1,  Armeria  maritima;  2,  Erythrtea 
Centaurium  ;  3,  Euphrasia  officinalis. — A.  B. 
1,  Saxifraga  caespitosa ;  2,  S.  ceratophylla. 
G.  F.  T.  Lysimachia  thyrsiflora. — N.B.,  Nor- 
wood. l.Pulmonaria  officinalis;  2,  next  week; 

3,  Centaurea  moutana  ;  4,  Spirsea  callosa  ; 
5,  C.  cyaneus,  white  variety;  C,  Polystichum 
angulare ;  7,  Oplismenus  Burmanni  variegata ; 
8,  Zebrina  (Tradescantia)  pendula  quadri- 
color ;  10,  Nephrolepis  exaltata;  11,  Adian- 
tum  macrophyllum ;  12,  Coleus,  garden 
variety. — W.  S.  Habenaria  chlorantha,  a 
British  Orchis. — B.  B.  Centaurea  suaveo- 
lens  (Yellow  Sultan).— S.  McC,  Wicklow. 
We  cannot  undertake  to  name  varieties  of 
Roses. — C.  J.    Pernettya  mucronata. 

New  System  of  Heating  Glasshouse  :  W.  S., 
Coventry.  As  may  be  imagined,  we  are 
unable  to  give  an  opinion  of  it  unless  sup- 
plied with  full  details  of  the  system.  Will 
you  kindly  furnish  these  ? 

Pears,  Insect  Infested  :  ■/.  E.  The  insect  at- 
tacking the  fruit  is  the  Pear -midge — Dip- 
losis  pyrivora.  An  account  of  the  insect 
from  the  pen  of  the  late  Professor  J.  O. 
Westwood  occurs  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle 
for  July  14,  1888,  p.  45,  together  with  figure, 
reproduced  (fig.  18).  J.  McC.  Themitehaving 
laid  several  eggs  in  the  eye  of  the  fruit,  it 
is  too  late  to  do  more  than  apply  a  dressing 
of  lime  to  the  soil  under  the  trees  and  fork  it 
over.  In  order  to  lessen  the  plague,  gather 
up  all  the  fallen  Pears  or  those  visibly 
affected  and  burn  them,  not  waiting  till  the 
caterpillars  leave  the  fruits,  as  it  is  then  too 
late.  Paris  Green  applied  when  the  trees 
are  in  bloom,  might  lessen  the  evil  as  in  the 
case  of  the  other  insects  which  attack  fruits 
at  that  period. 

ROSES  :  D.  K.  L.  &  W.  L.    Your  flowers  are  the 
subjects  of  prolification,  due  to  a  renewal  of    I 
growth  after  the  time  when  growth  gene-    | 
rallyeeases.  What  causes  the  unusual  growth 
is  not  known.    It  is  very  common. 

Strawberry  Crop  Failing:  Straivberry,  No 
fungus.  You  must  look  for  other  reasons 
for  the  loss  of  plants  and  crop. 

Three  Large  Strawberries:  Constant  Reader. 
As  you  wish  for  great  size,  and  already 
possess  Royal  Sovereign,  obtain  the  varie- 
ties Auguste  Nicaise  and  La  France,  or 
Leader  and  Monarch. 

Twin  Roses  :  E.  J.  H.  Synanthy,  or  union  of 
two  flowers  ;  not  uncommon. 

Wild  Blackberry  Bushes  and  American 
Blackberries  :  E.  T.  B.  We  know  of  no 
reason  why  you  should  not  successfully 
graft,  bud,  or  inarch  the  two,  but  it  will  be 
a  difficult  matter  to  keep  the  suckers  and 
shoots  of  the  native  plants  in  subjection. 
Inarching  and  budding  may  be  performed 
now,  and  grafting  in  March  and  April. 


Communications  Received.— J  H.  v.— A.  W.— S.  &  3  — 
C.  Sprenger,  Naples.  -  J.  W.  B.,  Ltd.— Standard 
Constantinople- Justus  Corderoy.— J.  H.  W.— C.  T.  1). 
— R.  D.— W.  Oarton.— J.  B—  W.  ,T.  S.-J.  Wallis  — 
E.  Webb  &  Sons— E.  W.  K.  &  Sons.— H.  H.  B.— F.  C- 
J.  W.— O.T.— E.H.-J.  Gardner.- R.  J.  A—  E.  Honalli. 
Presstrarg.— A.  C.  F.— C.  S..  Naples.— W.  P.  B— S.  A.— 
G.  M.  W.— J.  J.  W.— M.  Buvsmann,  Middlcburgh  — 
W.  L.  M.,  Texas.— W.  E.  G.— H.  F. 


DIED.— THOMAS  WARNER,  a  well-known 
nurseryman,  Leicester  Abbey,  on  July  16,  in 
the  eightieth  year  of  his  age. 
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ELECTRO-CULTURE.* 

FOR  more  than  150  years  the  influence  of 
electricity  upon  the  growth  of  plants  has 
formed  the  subject  of  experiment,  and  the 
solution  of  the  question  has  thereby  been 
brought  nearer,  without  however  our  being 
enabled  to  say  that  we  have  completely  solved 
every  detail.  Moreover,  the  subject  is  so  com- 
plicated, and  every  advance  in  knowledge, 
similarly  by  all  such  questions,  have  opened 
out  new  views  and  fields  of  work,  and  at  the 
same  time  indicated  in  what  direction  ex- 
perimental work  must  move.  So  far  the 
author  of  this  little  work.  He  had  the 
opportunity  during  several  travels  in  Spitz- 
bergen  and  -Northern  Norway  in  1868, 
and  in  Finnish  Lapland  in  1871,  1882, 
and  1884,  to  observe  the  peculiarities  of 
plant-life  which  had  likewise  arrested  the 
attention  of  other  discoverers.  When  the 
cultivated  plants  of  this  region  recover  from 
the  damaging  effects  of  the  many  night- 
frosts,  their  development  greatly  exceeds 
that  of  the  same  species  of  plants  in  more 
southerly  countries  favoured  with  a  climate 

»  Elektroku'Jur,  durch  clcktvbcht  Behandlung,  —  A  «j 
Vehijahriger  Venuehe  dargestellt,  von  Dr.  Sclim 
Lemstrmn,  Professor  der  Physik  au  der  Universitai 

J  Ising&fc  i  i . 


considerably  warmer.  The  abundant  de- 
velopment is  indicated  chiefly  in  the  fresh, 
bright  colour  of  the  flowers,  their  strong 
fragrance,  the  rapid  growth  of  the  leaves  of 
deciduous  trees,  and  the  powerful  scent 
they  exhale ;  and,  in  particular,  the  abun- 
dant crops  which  various  plants  afford,  such 
as  Eye,  Barley,  and  Oats,  so  far  as  they  have 
not  been  destroyed  by  night  frosts.  From 
one  hectolitre  of  Eye-seed,  the  returns  are 
often  as  much  as  forty  hectolitres ;  and 
from  one  hectolitre  of  Barley,  twenty  hecto- 
litres are  secured,  and  so  on;  and  these 
results  are  obtained  under  a  system  of  poor 
tillage.  It  was  rare  twenty  or  thirty  years 
ago  to  find  in  Finnish  Lapland  iron  ploughs 
or  harrows,  everything  being  made  of  wood 
without  the  least  trace  of  iron  in  their 
construction. 

Plants  require  for  their  development,  be- 
sides a  fertile  soil,  warmth,  light,  and 
moisture,  in  sufficient  quantity,  and  of  these, 
namely,  warmth,  but  little  is  afforded  in 
the  polar  regions.  The  average  midseason's 
temperature  at  Spitsbergen  is  +7°  to  +8° 
C.  (=43°  and  44°  Fahr.),  and  in  Lapland 
+  10(=49J  Fahr.).  Until  now,  the  rapid  de- 
velopment of  the  vegetation  was  attributed 
to  the  length  of  day  during  the  two  or  three 
summer  months,  but  this  view  is  not  correct, 
the  warmth  and  amount  of  light  is  less  than 
is  enjoyed  under  the  60°  North  latitude.  This 
is  due  to  the  low  position  of  the  sun  above 
the  horizon,  and  the  slanting  direction  of 
the  sun's  rays  when  they  strike^the  earth. 

Other  reasons  must  be  found  in  the 
electric  currents  whose  influences  are  ex- 
hibited in  polar  light,  Aurora  Borealis,  or 
northern  lights.  These  currents  go  from  the 
atmosphere  to  the  earth,  and  vice  versa,  as 
was  proved  by  the  International  Polar  expe- 
dition of  1882-1884,  so  far  as  circumstances 
permitted  their  dimensions  to  be  measured. 

The  author  sees  a  certain  purpose  in  the 
needles  of  Conifers  and  the  grains  ^in  the 
ears  of  Corn.  Their  form  is,  in  fact,  well 
suited  as  a  means  whereby  the  electricity  of 
the  atmosphere  is  conducted  to  the  earth, 
and  the  reverse,  that  is,  from  the  earth  to 
the  atmosphere,  and  they  can  exert  an  in- 
fluence similarly  to  metallic  points  in  con- 
tact with  the  earth.  That  they  do  possess 
this  property  to  a  certain  extent  affords  no 
grounds  that  they  are  thus  employed;  but 
the  presence  of  electricity  in  the  air  places 
them  in  the  position  to  serve  this  purpose. 

An  experiment  carried  out  by  the"  above- 
named  expedition  in  Finnish  Lapland  proved 
by  analogy  that  they  actually  serve  this 
purpose,  namely,  afford  a;  means  for  the 
transference  of  electricity  from"  the  atmo- 
sphere to  the  earth.  The  similarity  of  these 
points,  needles,  &c,  to  the  apparatus  with 
which  experiments  were  made  —  metallic 
wire  studded  with  points,  and  brought  into 
contact  with  the  earth — cannot  be;denied. 
It  is  easy  to  argue  from  this' circumstance 
that  the  electric  stream  proceeds]  through 
the  needles  of  Conifers,  and  the  'grains  by 
cereals. 

Experiments  were  further  carried  out  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  if  the  electric 
stream  exerted  a  favourable  influence  on 
growth.  It  was  found  that  large  Spruce 
Firs  in  latitude  67°,  like  trees  in  southerly 
countries,  showed  considerable  variation  in 
the  size  of  the  annular  rings  of  the  stems, 
which  were  more  evident  the  nearer  the 
trees  were  to  the  North  pole. 


The  periods  of  greater  growth  were  found  to 
coincide  with  the  years  of  periodical  increase 
of  the  Polar  light,  and  this  peculiarity  was 
found  to  be  greatest  in  regions  where  the 
currents  in  the  atmosphere  were  more 
numerous  and  more  intensive,  thus  estab- 
lishing the  connection  between  cause  and 
effect.  It  was  also  inferred  that  the  harvests 
in  Finland  showed  periodical  changes,  which 
agreed  with  changing  number  of  sun-spots 
and  Polar  light  (Aurora  borealis);  the  greater 
the  number  of  sun-spots  and  Polar  lights, 
the  more  abundant  the  harvest  of  cereals, 
roots,  and  grasses. 

Considering  that  the  laws  which  govern 
atmospheric  electricity  are  identical  in  every 
latitude,  it  would  appear  that  the  existence 
of  an  electrical  stream,  cannot  be  denied, 
although  in  the  Polar  regions  the  stream 
passes  more  intensity. 

The  first  experiment  in  conveying  elec- 
tricity to  plants  was  carried  out  in  the 
laboratory  of  the  university  of  Helsingfors, 
from  the  beginning  of  May  till  June  24,1885, 
seeds  of  Barley,  Wheat,  and  Eye,  to  the 
number  of  four  were  sown  in  pots  of  moderate 
size.  Suspended  above  the  pots  was  an 
isolated  net  of  metal  furnished  with  points, 
and  the  soil  in  the  pots  was  connected  with 
the  ground  by  means  of  sheets  of  tin  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  different  divisions,  when 
the  electric  stream  passed  from  the  pole  of 
a  Holz  machine,  it  entered  division  1  from 
the  wire  net  to  the  plants,  while  it  had 
in  division  2  the  reverse  direction,  and 
division  3  received  no  current.  The 
negative  pole  was  in  this  manner  connected 
with  the  earth ;  the  soil  in  the  pots  was 
afforded  water  of  equal  temperature  and 
quantity.  The  height  of  the  plants  and 
breadth  of  the  leaves  were  taken  at  certain 
intervals  of  time.  A  noteworthy  difference 
was  noticed  earlier  and  stronger  in  the 
plants  at  the  end  of  the  first  week  in 
divisions  1  and  2,  than  in  3,  the  machine 
working  five  hours  daily. 

The  experiment  was  concluded  on  June  24, 
when  the  greatest  amount  of  growth  in  divi- 
sions 1  and  2  was  estimated  at  40  per  cent. 
Seeing  that  the  plants  in  division  3  grew 
under  the  same  outward  conditions,  the 
reasons  for  this  large  increase  of  growth  must 
be  ascribed  to  the  electrical  current  applied. 
Scarcely  any  differences  were  remarked  in 
divisions  1  and  2,  although  the  current 
was  a  positive  one  in  No.  1,  that  is  from  the 
wire  netting  to  the  earth,  and  in  No.  2  it 
was  in  the  reverse  direction  ;  so  that  by  this 
experiment  no  difference  was  discernible 
between  +  and  —  electricity.  In  the  same 
summer,  experiments  were  carried  out  in  a 
little  field  of  Barley  in  Niemis,  parish  of 
Wichtis,  province  of  Nyland,  and  in  spite  of 
drought,  the  results  were  very  satisfactory, 
the  increase  amounting  to  about 37-1  per  cent. 
Other  experiments  on  a  more  extensive 
scale  with  garden  crops  resulted  in  equally 
satisfactory  results,  the  excess  production 
over  the  control-plants  grown  under  normal 
conditions  being  in  Turnips  107-2  per  cent., 
Potatos  76-2  per  cent.,  Mangold  Wurzel  65-3 
per  cent.,  Eadishes  59-1  per  cent.,  Parsnips 
64-5  per  cent.,  Leeks  421  per  cent.,  and  white 
Cabbages  43-6  percent.  A  few  vegetables  did 
not  respond  to  the  treatment,  but  this  was 
discovered  to  be  due  to  lack  of  moisture  in 
the  soil. 

Experiments  with  Strawberries  showed  a 
remarkable  shortening  of  the  time  required 
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to  ripen  a  crop,  being  twenty-six  and  thirty- 
three  days,  and  in  the  control  plants  fifty- 
four  days;  the  action  of  the  current  causing 
a  most  remarkable  degree  of  earliness. 
The  accounts  of  the  various  experiments 
carried  out  in  Finland,  as  well  as  in  Bur- 
gundy, are  most  interesting,  and  prove  the 
great  value  o-f  the  artificial  application  of 
electricity  to  field  and  garden  crops  under 
ordinary  conditions  of  cultivation  and  of  the 
weather,  and  it  is  safe  to  predict  that  in  the 
course  of  time  we  shall  find  electrical  ma- 
chines of  various  powers  suitable  for  large  or 
small  holdings  taking  their  place  beside  the 
ordinary  adjuncts  of  good  cultivation.  For 
the  cultivation  of  various  plants,  as  Lettuce, 
Asparagus,  Tomatos,  Endive,  Cucumbers, 
Radishes,  &c,  under  glass  in  temperate 
climates  in  the  winter  season,  they  will 
become  at  length  indispensable. 


merit-like  texture,  perfectly  glabrous  for  two- 
thirJs  of  their  inner  surface,  the  upper  third 
part  clothed  with  a  thick  layer  of  soft  woolly 
intertan'led  hairs,  these  protruding  like  a 
sort  of  short  beard  beyond  the  top  end  of  the 
bulbs  when  the  protecting  end  of  the  bulb-coat 
is  removed.  Peduncle  short,  5  to  10  cm.  long, 
glabrous;  leaves  usually  five  in  number, 
prostrate  in  the  first  stages  of  development, 
more  or  less  falcate  and  very  narrow,  linear 
lanceolate,  the  largest  12  by  1  cm.,  the 
smallest  7  by  j  cm.,  very  glaucous  and  much 
undulated,  deeply  channelled  down  the  face, 
with  a  prominent,  narrow,  red,  cartilaginous 
border.  Perianth  about  5  em.  in  length,  of  a 
particularly  deep  and  full  vermilion-scarlet  ; 
outer  segments  oblong,  endiog  into  a  small 
cusp  ;  inner  segments  obovate,  more  or  less 
retuse.  The  base  of  the  segments  bears  a 
small  black  blotch  without  any  yellow  border. 
Stamens  2  cm.  long,  overtopping  the  ovarium, 


Fig.  19.— odontoglossum  x  ardentissimum 
(o.  pescatorei  x  o.  ceispum). 


NEW  OR  NOTEWORTHY  PLANTS. 

TULIPA  WILSONIANA,  spec.  nova. 

This  very  charming  Tulip  must  be  regarded 
as  another  very  distinct  member  of  that  charm- 
ing group  of  Tulips  of  which  the  brilliant  T. 
linifolia,  T.  Bitalini,  T.  Maximowiczii,  and  T. 
Dammanni  have  already  become  known.  It 
comes  nearest  T.  linifolia,  from  which  botani- 
cally  it  differs  in  the  bulb,  bearing  a  mass  of 
protruding  woolly  hairs  (short  and  bristly  in 
T.  linifolia),  in  having  fewer  and  somewhat 
broader  leaves,  more  distinctly  margined  with 
red  and  more  upright  growing  in  the  later 
stages  of  development,  in  the  obovate  inner 
flower  segments  (all  ovate  and  apiculate  in 
T.  linifolia),  and  in  the  longer  ovarium  and 
broader  filaments.  It  is  paying  a  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  the  lamented  Mr.  G.  F.  "Wilson, 
of  Weybridge,  by  associating  his  name  with 
the  present  very  distinct  and  beautiful  new 
species  of  Tulip. 

Bulb  small,  rounded,  li  to  2  cm.  in  diameter, 
with  a  long  neck  terminating  in  a  sharp 
point.    Bulb-coats  brown,  of  a  thick  parch- 


filaments  glabrous,  subulate,  the  under  half 
black,  and  the  remainder  deep  red  coloured  ; 
anthers  linear;  pollen  bright  yellow.  Ovarium 
pale  green, trigonous;  stigmas  yellowish, of  same 
diameter  as  the  ovarium.  Flowers  about  the 
first  or  second  week  in  May.  Native  country, 
mountains  of  Trans-Caspia,  about  100  kilometres 
south-west  of  Aschabad.  J.  Eoocj,  Haarlem. 


ODONTOGLOSSUM  x  ARDENTIS- 
SIMUM. 

In  this  showy  hybrid  between  a  spotted 
form  of  Odontoglossum  Pescatorei  and,  it  is 
faid,  the  heavily  blotched  O.  crispum  Franz 
Masereel,  if  the  hybridist  does  not  triumph 
over  Nature's  natural  productions,  he  at  least 
makes  a  very  good  endeavour  (fig.  19).  Spotted 
Odontoglossums  have  been  the  fashion  for 
some  years,  and  high  prices  have  teen 
obtained  for  some  of  the  best  forms.  But 
thei  r  recovery  as  chance  plants  in  about  the  pro- 
portion of  one  or  two  to  the  thousand  imported 
plants  is  slow,  and  so  M.  Chas.  Yuylsteke  hit 
on  the  plan  of  raisin*  them  from  seeds  in 
the  same  manner  as   that  by  which  he  had 


already  raised  several  fine  Odontoglossums, 
and  a  batch  of  the  resultant  plants,  all  more 
or  less  good  and  finely  blotched,  was  staged  by 
him  at  the  last  Temple  Show,  the  subje  t  of 
our  illustration,  the  best  of  them,  securing  a 
First-class  Certificate,  and  three  of  the  others 
Awards  of  Merit.  Unfortunately,  by  a  mis- 
understanding, the  plants  were  taken  fop 
forms  of  Odontoglossum  crispum,  and  were  at 
the  time  so  recorded ;  but  when  the  true 
story  of  their  production  was  known,  it  was 
decided  by  the  Orchid  Committee  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  to  adopt  the  name 
Odontoglossum  x  ardentissimum  as  the  primary 
name  of  the  set,  and  to  include  all  others  of 
the  same  class  under  it.  The  flowers  of  O.  x 
ardentissimum,  while  partaking  most  of  O. 
crispum  in  size  and  form,  bear  distinct  traces 
of  O.  Pescatorei  in  the  lip ;  they  are  white 
blotched  with  claret  purple,  the  crest  being 
yellow,  with  reddish  markings. 


THE    HAY   CROP   OF    1902. 

In  consequence  of  the  small  amount  of  rain- 
f all ,  and  the  low  temperature  of  the  present 
year  up  to  the  beginning  of  June,  there  was, 
generally,  but  a  poor  prospect  of  a  satisfactory 
hay  crop.  However,  the  old  adage,  that  "a. 
dripping  June  puts  all  things  in  tune,"  became 
true  in  the  present  season,  for  the  ample  rains 
of  June  and  the  increase  of  temperature  caused 
the  grasses  and  Clovers  to  grow  most  rapidly, 
with  the  result  that  in  many  districts  a  more 
than  average  crop  of  hay  has  been  harvested. 

The  continuous  bright  sunshine  of  the  last 
two  weeks  of  June  and  the  first  week  in  July 
rendered  the  period  of  haymaking  very  short, 
and  enabled  the  produce  to  be  got  together  with 
but  little  expense,  and  mostly  of  good  quality. 

The  hay  crop  of  the  Rothamsted  Experi- 
mental Station,  from  the  portion  of  Rothamsted 
Park,  which  has  been  under  experiment  since 
the  year  1850,  a  period  of  forty-seven  years, 
shows  a  variable  result  in  the  present  season. 
Under  some  conditions  of  manuring  the  hay 
crop  is  considerably  over  average,  while  under 
other  conditions  of  manuring  there  is  a  defi- 
ciency of  hay  compared  with  the  average, 
this  result  being  greatly  dependent  upon  the 
character  of  the  various  grasses,  Clovers,  and1 
other  plants  which  make  up  the  mixed  herbage 
of  the  crop.  There  is  a  range  of  produce  from 
9  cwt.  of  hay  per  acre  without  the  application 
of  any  manure  for  the  whole  period  of  forty- 
seven  years,  to  OS  cwt.  of  hay  to  the  acre  on 
the  plot  of  land  the  most  heavily  manured. 
That  is  to  say,  the  weight  of  crop  varies  from 
less  than  half  a  ton  of  hay  per  acre  to  nearly 
3J  tons  to  the  acre  ;  but  in  the  latter  case  the 
produce  is  of  a  very  coaree,  grassy  character, 
and  not  well  adapted  for  the  feeding  of  animals. 

The  best  quality  of  hay  has  been  yielded  in 
the  present  season  on  the  plots  where  there 
was  a  liberal  application  of  potash  salts  in  the 
manure,  which  induced  a  remarkable  growth 
of  Clovers  and  Vetchlings.  The  application  of 
a  full  mineral  manure  containing  potash  yielded 
42'  cwt.  of  hay  per  acre,  being  7J  cwt.  per 
acre  more  than  the  average  ;  while  the  appli- 
cation of  basic  slag  as  manure,  but  without 
potash,  has'had  but  little  effect,  either  on  the 
weight  of  hay  or  in  the  production  of  the 
better  quality  of  herbage.  Basic  slag  without 
a  potash  supply  yielded  but  19^  cwt.  of  hay 
per  acre ,  being  only  103  cwt.  in  excess  of  the 
unmanured  plot,  and  is  10J  cwt.  of  hay  lees- 
than  in  the  average  of  years.  The  plots,  there- 
fore, where  there  was  a  liberal  available  supply 
of  potash  gave  the  best  return?  of  hay,  both 
as  to  quantity  and  qualitv,  in  this  some- 
what abnormal  season  of  1902.  J.  J.  Willis, 
Harpenden. 
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THE  WILD  FORMS  OF    CLEMATIS 

FLORIDA.  C.  PATENS;  &c. 
S  Clematis  florida  (tig.  20),  Thunb.,  and  C. 
patens,  Morren  et  Decaisne,  were  introdneeil 
into  tkis  country  from  gardens  in  Japan,  and 
were  at  first  considered  to  be  distinct  species, 
the  differences  between  them  being  supposed 
to  be  as  follows  :  — 

C.  florida:  leaves  bi-ternate,  sepals  white 
and  touching  or  overlapping,  peduncle  with 
two  leafy  bracts. 

C.  patens:  leaves  simply  ternate,  sepals 
blue  not  touching  at  the  edge,  peduncle 
ebracteate. 

Among  the  cultivated  specimens  of  these  col  ■ 
lected  in  Japan  and  now  preserved  at  Kew, 
I  find  that  bi-ternate  leaves  occur  occa- 
sionally in  C.  patens.  Both  Franeliet  and 
Maximowiez  assert  that  the  peduncles  of  this 
form  are  occasionally  braeteate  (in  the  Kew 
herbarium  all  the  specimens  of  C.  patens  are 
ebracteate).  The  colour  of  flowers  is  of  little 
importance  in  cultivated  specimens,  as  regards 
speeies-making,  and  the  ordinary  form  of  C. 
patens  is  whitish.  The  closeness  of  the  sepals 
is  also  variable.  All  the  assumed  distinctions 
break  down,  and  Kuatze  was  evidently  cor- 
rect in  referring  both  forms  to  C.  florida, 
Tounberg,  which  is  the  oldest  name.  In  this  he 
lias  been  followed  by  Matsumura,  who  reduces 
to  this  species  also  the  following  forms : 
C  Sieboldi,  Don,  C.  hakonensis,  Franchet  et 
Savatier,  and  C.  ccerulea,  Lindley.  The  latter 
is  the  form  of  C.  patens,  with  violet-blue 
flowers,  simply  ternate  leaves,  and  ebracteate 
peduncles.  All  the  cultivated  kinds  seem 
always  to  have  leaves  with  entire  margins,  but 
the  bracts  are  occasionally  incised. 

C.  Iiakonensis,  Franchet  et  Savatier,  which 
was  found  in  hedges  in  a  very  cultivated  dis- 
trict in  Japan,  has  simply  ternate  leaves  with 
entire  margins,  bi-bracteate  peduncles,  and 
sepals  four  or  five  in  number.  This  plant, 
■although  doubted  by  Kuntze  as  being  truly 
wild,  is  accepted  apparently  by  Matsumura  as 
the  wild  form  of  C.  florida  occurring  in  Japan. 
There  is  no  specimen  of  it  at  Kew,  but,  as 
will  be  seen,  it  differs  considerably  from  the 
wild  plant  found  by  me  in  China. 

Several  varieties  of  C.  florida  are  cultivated 
in  China,  but  they  have  apparently  never  been 
introduced  into  Europe,  and  I  am  unable  to 
say  whether  or  not  the  Japanese  obtained  any 
of  their  cultivated  forms  from  China.  In  the 
great  Chinese  flora,  the  Cliili  Wu  Ming,  xxvii., 
folio  9,  there  is  a  very  imperfect  figure  of  the 
T'ieh-hsien-lien,  the  name  which  is  also  given 
to  Clematis  florida  in  Japan.  This  Chinese 
name  signifies  "  Iron- wire  Lily,"  and  the 
author  says  the  plant  is  so-called  from  the 
resemblance  of  its  fine  stems  to  iron-wire. 
Lien  is  a  word  applied  by  the  Chinese  to  many 
plants  with  large,  beautiful  flowers,  as 
Nelumbium,  Nymphsea,  Magnolia,  &c,  and  in 
its  wide -spread  application  to  plants  not 
footanically  allied,  resembles  our  own  word 
Lily  in  popular  usage.  The  author  speaks  of 
the  plant  as  cultivate!  ;  it  is  trained  by  the 
Chinese  over  bamboo  trellises. 

In  the  same  Chinese  work,  xxi.,  folio  48, 
there  is  a  good  figure  of  a  twiner  called 
Chuan-tze-lien,  which  I  venture  to  translate 
as  Twining  Lily.  It  occurs  at  Yao-chou,  near 
the  Poyang  lake,  on  the  banks  of  streams,  and 
is  considered  by  the  author  to  be  a  wild 
plant.  It  has  large  simply  ternate  leaves, 
with  entire  margins;  the  peduncles  have 
two  large  ovate  bracts.  Two  flowers  are 
shown,  one  with  five,  the  other  with  six 
sepals.  It  is  a  form  of  C.  patens,  and  if 
truly  wild  is  a  remarkable  form.  The  venation 
of  the  leaves  is  very  peculiar  in  the   figure ; 


there  are  several  veins  almost  parallel,  and 
such  do  not  occur  in  the  species  in  any  known 
specimens. 

What  I  consider  to  be  the  wild  form  of  C. 
florida  is  represented  in  the  Kew  herbarium  by 
my  numbers  791,  1398,  and  3~>H>.  These  speci- 
mens were  collected  in  Hupeh,  in  two  localities, 
at  Patung  and  Ichang,  but  the  figure  now  given 
is  taken  from  those  gathered  near  Ichang  on  the 
banks  of  the  An-an-miao  stream,  a  tributary 
of  the  Yangtse.  The  plant  was  found  there 
creeping  over  the  surface  cf  the  ground  amidst 


florida ;  indeed,  in  a  Nagasaki  cultivated 
specimen  in  the  herbarium,  which  shows 
flowersof  differentsizes.oneofthemisprecisely 
like  the  flowers  of  my  wild  plant  in  every 
respect.  The  stamens  are  black  in  the  Ichang 
plant.  Watters  sent  specimens  to  Hanee  from 
Ichang,  which  are  referred  to  C.  patens  in 
the  Index  Flora  Sinensis,  i.  p.  6.  They  are 
evidently  the  same  as  my  wild  plant. 

There  are  also  specimens  from  Kiukiang  and 
the  Taihoo  Lake,  wild  plants  which  have  been 
put   in  the  C.  florida  bundle  at   Kew.    They 


20.— CLEMATIS   FLORIDA:   FROM   A   WILD   SPECIMEN   COLLECTED   BY 
AT   ICHANC,   NEAR  THE   AN-AN-MIAS   STREAM. 


the  grass,  and  it  only  attains  very  moderate 
dimensions.  It  has  always  bi-ternate  leaves, 
variable  in  shape.  The  leaflets  have  margins 
which  are  sometimes  entire,  and  sometimes 
serrate  or  crenate-serrate  towards  the  apex. 
The  peduncles  are  axillary,  4  or  5  inches  long, 
and  provided  below  the  middle  with  a  pair  of 
bracts  which  are  variable  in  shape  and  margin 
like  the  leaflets.  The  sepals  vary  in  number 
(4,  5  and  6)  and  are  pure  white,  except  for  three 
slightly  green  nerves  which  are  conspicuous  on 
the  outer  surface.  The  sepals  are  occasionally 
lobed,  and  this  feature  and  their  variable 
number  are  interesting,  showing  a  tendency  to 
variation  already  established  in  the  wild  state. 
The  sepals   are   like  those   of  cultivated  C. 


differ    considerably    from    my  plant,    as    the 
stamens  are  white  and  the  sepals  narrower. 

Clematis  Haneockiana,  Maximowiez,  which 
was  collected  by  Hancock  on  the  hills  close  to 
the  city  of  Ningpo,  is  considered  by  Kuntze  to 
be  a  form  of  C.  florida.  I  consider  it  to  be  a 
different  species,  as  the  leaves  are  different  in 
texture  from  those  of  my  wild  plant,  and  the 
sepals  are  lanceolate  and  reflexed.  It  is 
closely  allied,  having  bi-bracteate  peduncles. 

Clematis  Siebohli,  Don,  is  figured  in  Paxton, 
Magazine  of  Botany,  iv.,  147.  It  is  a  form  of 
C.  florida,  with  ternate  leaves.  The  sepals 
are  cream-coloured,  and  show  the  three  green 
nerves,  which  occur  in  the  wild  Ichang  plant. 
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Clematis  patens  var.  Sophia,  depicted  in 
M.  des  Sevres,  t.  852,  has  a  longitudina 
greenish  band  through  the  centre  of  each 
sepal,  which  replaces  the  original  three  green 
nerves. 

Clematis  Jackmani  x  . 

This  garden  Clematis  was  published  by 
Moore,  in  the  Florist  and  Pomologist,  for  18C4, 
p.  193,  and  the  statement  is  there  made  that 
it  was  produced  by  Jackman  fertilising  C. 
lanuginosa  with  two  varieties  of  C.  viticella, 
namely,  Hendersoni  and  atro-rubens.  It 
would  then  appear  that  C.  Jackmani  is  a  cross 
between  varieties  of  the  two  wild  species, 
florida  and  viticella. 

Lavallee  in  Les  Clematites  a  grandes  fleurs, 
1884,  p.  11,  tab.  iv.,  gives  a  description  and 
figure  of  a  Clematis,  which  he  considers  to  be 
C.  hakonensis,  Fr.  et  Sav.  He  states  that  it 
made  its  appearance  in  gardens  in  18(50,  when 
it  was  sold  as  C.  viticella  violacea,  C.  patens 
rubra,  &c,  and  that  some  time  afterwards 
its  varieties  received  the  names  of  Jackmani, 
rubella,  purpurea  hybrida,  &c. 

Lavallee's  figure,  however,  differs  consider- 
ably from  the  plant  found  by  Savatier  in  Japan, 
which  was  published  in  1879,  by  Pranehet  and 
Savatier  as  C.  hakonensis.  It  is  probable,  then, 
that  Lavallee's  figure  represents  a  Clematis  of 
garden  origin,  a  hybrid,  and  it  has  nothing  to 
do  with  true  hakonensis.  There  is  no  reason 
for  supposing  that  the  account  of  the  hybrid 
origin  of  Jackmani  is  incorrect.  The  Gard. 
Chron.  for  1864,  p.  823,  gives  a  figure  of 
Jackmani,  and  confirms  Moore's  history  of  its 
production  by  Jackman.  A  very  good  figure 
of  it  is  also  given  in  L' Illustration  Horticole  for 
1864,  planche  414.  Augustine  Henry.  [The  late 
Prof.  Decaisne  held  the  same  opinions  as  M. 
Lavallee  as  to  the  origin  of  this  plant.  Our 
supplementary  illustration  shows  a  fine  group 
of  these  plants,  arranged  by  Messrs.  Jackman 
of  Woking,  who  have  done  so  much  to 
introduce  and  popularise  these  beautiful 
plants.  Ed.] 


NOTICES    OF    BOOKS. 

The  Hepatic/e  of  the  British  Isles. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Pearson  has  brought  to  a  con- 
clusion his  exhaustive  work  on  these  plants. 
Little  of  a  similar  classilicatory  character  has 
been  done  since  Sir  W.  Hooker's  classical 
British  Jungermannia;,  published  in  1816 ; 
though  the  late  Dr.  Spruce  and  Dr.  Carring- 
ton  added  largely  to  our  knowledge  of  these 
interesting  plants. 

Mr.  Pearson's  work  includes  a  full  descrip- 
tive account  of  all  the  British  genera  and 
species,  together  with  synonyms,  biblio- 
graphical references,  and  indications  of  loca- 
lities. The  mere  record  of  the  dimensions  of 
the  several  organs,  reckoned  in  millimetres, 
gives  some  idea  of  the  patient  labour  bestowed 
on  this  work.  The  text  consists  of  over  500 
large  8vo  pages,  with  an  ample  index  ;  whilst 
the  plates,  which  number  228,  occupy  a  separate 
volume.  These  drawings  have  all  been  exe- 
cuted by  the  author,  and  have  been  reproduced 
on  stone  by  Mr.  J.  N.  Fitch.  Marchantia 
polymorpha  is  the  species  best  known  to  gar- 
deners, as  it  may  often  be  found  covering  the 
surface  of  the  soil  in  the  pots  in  which  plants 
are  growing. 

We  are  sorry  to  find  the  author  adopting 
the  plan  of  putting  the  name  of  the  first 
describer  of  the  species  in  brackets  in  cases 
where  the  species  is  now  referred  to  another 
genus.  Thus,  "  Diplophyllum  Dieksoni  (Hook.), 
Dum.,"  is  the  form  adopted  for  a  plant  origin- 


ally called  by  Hooker  Jungermannia  Dieksoni, 
and  by  Dumortier  Diplophyllum  Dieksoni,  the 
name  adopted  by  Mr.  Pearson.  By  attaching 
Hooker's  name  to  it,  even  though  encased  in 
brackets,  the  author  attributes  to  Hooker  a 
name  of  which  he  could  not  have  known  any- 
thing. This  is  to  commit  a  serious  infringe- 
ment of  the  rule  that  forbids  one  author  from 
making  another  say  something  that  he  did  not 
wish  to  say,  or,  as  in  this  ease,  that  he  could 
not  possibly  have  said.  Of  course,  Mr.  Pear- 
son is  not  alone  in  this  practice ;  but  on 
principle  it  is  allowable  to  protest  against  it. 
The  error  arises  from  the  attempt  to  make  a 
name  something  more  than  a  name,  and  to 
embody  with  it  historical  details  that  would 
preferably  be  relegated  to  the  synonymy. 

As  a  monograph,  it  is  a  splendid  example  of 
what  may  be  accomplished  by  an  amateur. 
No  German  professor  who  devoted  his  whole 
time  to  the  work  could  surpass  this  in  thorough- 
ness and  execution. 


Illustrations  of  the  Vegetation  of  Germ  a  n 
East  Africa,  from  sixty-four  photographs 
by  Walther  Goetze,  arranged  and  described 
by  Kerr  A.  Engler,  Director  of  the  Royal 
Botanic  Garden  and  Museum  of  Berlin. 
(Engelmann,  Leipzig,  1902.) 
A  sad  interest  attaches  to  the  above-men- 
tioned collection  of  illustrations  of  the  vegeta- 
tion of  the  German  Bast  African  Colony.  Herr 
A.  Engler,  in  his  preface,  states  that  nothiDg 
definite  was  known  of  the  flora  of  this  region 
before  the  year  1898,  although  several  officials 
of  the  German  Government,  who  had  travelled 
among  the  mountainous  districts  north  of  Lake 
Nyassa,  had  described  it  as  being  particularly 
rich  and  beautiful.  After  the  researches  of 
English  travellers,  who  had  explored  the  Shire 
Highlands,  south  of  Lake  Nyassa,  it  became  all 
the  more  important  for  German  botanists  to 
ascertain  how  far  the  same  types  of  vegetation 
occurred  in  the  country  to  the  north  of  the 
Lake.  They  were  more  especially  desirous  of 
acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  forest  and 
meadow-flora  of  the  mountains,  as  being  inter- 
mediate between  the  alpine  vegetation  of 
Kilimandscharo,  Usambara,  and  Uluguru  on 
one  side,  and  that  of  the  Shire  Highlands  on 
the  other.  With  this  object  in  view  an  ex- 
ploring expedition  was  organised,  the  botanical 
section  of  which  was  entrusted  to  the  care  of 
Herr  Walther  Goetze,  who  had  prepared  him- 
self for  such  an  undertaking  by  study  at  the 
Berlin  Botanic  Garden  and  Museum.  In 
August,  1898,  he  started  for  Dar-es-Salilm, 
thence  he  travelled  overland  to  Langenburg, 
through  Usaramo,  Uluguru,  and  Uhehe.  He 
collected  many  unknown  plants  on  his  way, 
and  arrived  at  Langenburg  in  April,  1899. 
Henee  he  made  lengthy  excursions  into  the 
neighbouring  Livingstone  Mountains,  but  in 
December  of  the  same  year  he  suddenly 
sickened  and  died.  As  Herr  Goetze  had  de- 
voted himself  to  his  task  with  great  ardour, 
he  left  large  collections  of  plants  and  insects, 
besides  cartographical  sketches  and  photo- 
graphs, and  his  observations  had  all  been 
carefully  noted. 

Prof.  Engler  has  considered  that  a  fitting 
memorial  of  Herr  Goetze's  work  on  the  flora 
of  East  Africa  would  be  obtained  by  the 
publication  of  a  selection  of  such  photographs 
as  give  a  good  representation  of  individual 
types  of  the  vegetation  of  the  district,  ac- 
companied by  correct  scientific  descriptions. 
By  so  doing,  Prof.  Engler  hopes  that  some 
insight  will  be  gained  into  the  flora  of  German 
East  Africa,  and  that  those  dwelling  in  the 
colony  will  be  incited  thereby  to  fresh 
research. 


PROVIDING    AGAINST   WATER- 
FAMINE. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  great  scarcity  of  water 
that  has  been  experienced  in  gardening  and 
agricultural  establishments  throughout  the 
country  during  the  last  three  or  four  years, 
steps  should  be  taken  forthwith  to  make  pro- 
vision for  future  requirements  in  the  way  of 
forming  underground  cisterns,  in  •which  to 
store  the  rain-water  which  falls  on  the  roofs 
of  glasshouses  and  other  buildings  connected 
with  the  gardens.  The  same  remark  applies 
equally  to  market  establishments  and  farm 
buildings,  in  order  to  secure  a  good  supply  of 
water  for  the  use  of  the  cattle,  &c,  in  the 
event  of  the  recurrence  of  another  year,  or 
series  of  years,  of  protracted  drought  and 
semi-tropical  heat,  such  as  were  experienced 
during  the  periods  indicated  above.  Good 
supplies  of  rain-water  may  be  secured  for 
horticultural  and  agricultural  requirements  at 
a  comparatively  small  expense  by  the  exercise 
of  forethought  and  promptitude  in  the  matter 
in  due  time. 

In  many  places  the  only  available  means  at 
hand  of  improving  the  water  supply  is  to  store 
that  which,  during  heavy  rains,  runs  to  waste 
during  the  late  autumn,  winter,  and  spring 
months.  This  precious  water  should  be  con- 
ducted to  cisterns,  sunken  and  otherwise ; 
ponds  should  be  made  in  convenient  low-lying 
places,  into  which  the  water  rushing  down  the 
roads  or  steep  inclines  can  be  easily  conducted 
through  a  channel  or  series  of  channels  cut  in 
the  soil  or  turf  for  the  purpose  ;  and  existing 
ponds  should  be  cleaned  out,  deepened,  and 
otherwise  enlarged  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
render  them  capable  of  holding  an  adequate 
supply  of  water  for  at  least  twelve  months. 
Ditch-water  and  rivulets  (where  not  inter- 
fering with  other  people's  rights)  should  be 
diverted  in  this  direction. 

Excavated  tanks  running  parallel  with  a- 
glasshouse,  or  the  outside  range  of  a  block  of 
glasshouses,  to  take  the  overflow  from  the 
sunken,  bricked,  and  cemented  tanks  provided 
in  each  and  all  of  the  houses  to  receive  the 
rain-water  falling  on  the  roofs  of  same,  make 
capital  reservoirs.  Tanks,  whether  running 
crosswise  through  all  the  houses,  or  running 
lengthwise  under  the  pathway  and  connected 
one  with  the  other  (crosswise  in  each  house) 
by  means  of  3-inch  drain-pipes  fixed  immedi- 
ately under  the  floor-line  of  each  house,  as 
overflows  from  the  tanks  in  one  house  to  those 
in  the  next  and  succeeding  ones.  The  final 
overflow  pipe  being  built  in  the  outside  wall 
under  the  ground-line,  an  additional  length  of 
pipe  should  be  attached  to  these  when  the 
outside  reservoir  is  being  built,  so  as  to  throw 
the  water  well  clear  of  the  wall. 

The  outside  tank  or  reservoir  should  be  of 
sufficient  length,  depth,  and  width  to  receive 
the  overflow  resulting  from  a  good  average 
fall  of  rain  during  the  interval  elapsing 
between  October  and  May,  a  'dip-hole,"  say 
2  feet  square  and  15  inches  deep,  being  pro- 
vided below  the  bottom  level  at  the  end  of  the 
tank  from  which  it  is  proposed  to  raise 
supplies  of  water  for  use. 

As  to  how  such  a  tank  should  be  made,  per- 
haps I  cannot  do  better  than  describe  on© 
which  I  have  recently  had  built.  In  the 
summer  of  1901  I  had  a  space  excavated  nearly 
the  full  length  of  a  vinery  200  feet  long,  and 
running  parallel  therewith,  my  object  being  to 
build  the  reservoir  in  sections,  as  occasion 
may  arise,  one  section,  when  completed, 
overflowing  into  the  next  and  succeeding  com- 
partments in  due  time.  The  first  section  is 
about  45  feet  long,  9  feet  wide  at  the  bottom, 
12  it.  wide  on  top,  and  7  ft.  0  ins.  deep,  inside 
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measurements  ;  the  walls,  as  will  be  seen  by 
the  respective  widths,  being  built  on  the  batter, 
one  of  the  side  walls  underkeying  the  outside 
wall  of  vinery  at  the  groundline,  the  wall3 
being  backed  up  from  bottom  to  top  with 
6  inches  thick  of  tempered  clay,  the  same 
thickness  of  the  plastic  earth  being  used  as  a 
foundation  for  the  bricks  forming  the  bottom 
of  the  tank.  The  interstices  are  filled  in 
with  liquid  cement,  the  grouting  being  brushed 
well  over  the  floor,  the  side  and  end  walls 
being  also  well  washed  with  liquid  cement.  The 
side  walls  and  the  end  wall  abutting  an  un- 
disturbed solid  space  of  ground,  reserved  as  a 
site  for  an  elevated  iron  tank  and  pumping 
apparatus,  consists  of  4J-inch  brickwork  with 
headers  being  introduced  at  short  intervals 
in  the  process  of  building,  to  give  more 
solidity  to  the  work,  which  is  finished  off 
with  bricks  laid  crosswise  on  edge.  The 
partition  wall,  requiring  great  strength  to 
withstand  the  pressure  from  within,  neces- 
sarily involved  by  the  weight  and  force  of 
some  23,000  gallons  of  water,  consists  of 
14-inch  work  with  two  buttresses  each  2  feet 
square  at  the  base,  built  into  the  14-inch  wall 
at  two  feet  from  the  side  walls,  the  buttresses 
as  well  as  the  14-inch  work  narrowing  gradu- 
ally into  a  width  of  9  inches  (brick  on  edge)  on 
top,  the  wall  and  buttresses,  built  in  cement, 
being  perpendicular  on  the  inside.  Three 
short  lengths  of  2-in.  iron  piping  are  built  in, 
in  the  centre  wall  between  the  buttresses, 
one  on  a  level  with  the  bottom  of  the  reservoir, 
one  in  the  middle  (this  being  about  1  inch 
below  the  level  of  the  point  where  the  over- 
flow pipe  from  the  house  tanks  project),  and 
one  built  in  flush  in  the  top  course.  The 
middle  and  top  pipes  should  project  a  few 
inches  clear  of  the  brickwork.  These  pipes 
are  to  serve  respectively  as  overflows  and 
inlets  when  the  several  sections  of  the 
reservoir  are  completed  in  the  manner 
described,  and  are  being  filled  with  rain- 
water; and  the  supplies  contained  in  the 
second,  third  and  fourth  compartments  are 
required  to  replenish  the  supplies  exhausted 
in  the  first  division  by  the  large  quantities  of 
water  required  and  given  at  the  roots  of  plants 
growing  under  glass,  &c,  in  order  to  promote 
and  maintain  a  healthy  and  fruitful,  and  flori- 
ferous  growth.  However,  these  overflows  or 
outlets  are  stopped  with  pieces  of  old  sacking 
and  clay  in  the  meantime,  the  former  being  put 
in  the  apertures  first,  and  the  latter  afterwards. 

AVhen  the  tanks  or  series  of  tanks,  or  rather 
compartments,  are  filled  with  water  up  to  the 
ievel  of  the  overflow  pipe  from  the  cement 
built  tanks  inside  houses,  the  said  overflow 
pipe  will  be  prized  at  the  point  of  connection 
with  the  inside  tanks.  The  inlet  in  gutter 
through  which  the  roof-water  is  conducted  to 
the  inner  tanks,  will  also  be  stopped  with  a 
piece  of  old  sacking  and  stiff  clay,  and  the 
roof-water  conveyed  direct  from  the  gutter  into 
the  reservoir ;  and  through  the  same  channel 
(if  necessary)  water  will  be  pumped  with  a 
chain  pump  fixed  over  a  well  sunk  close  to  the 
north  (high)  end  of  vinery  site,  and  adjoining 
two  ranges  of  Cucumber-houses  for  the  special 
purpose  of  filling  the  several  tanks  situated 
lengthwise  in  same,  under  the  centre  pathways 
with  water  in  time  of  need,  and  which  can  all 
be  filled  with  water  in  the  manner  indicated, 
i.e.,  pumped  into  a  valley  gutter  and  conveyed 
thence  througli  inlets  and  underground  pipes 
to  tanks.  The  tanks  in  the  house  nearest  the 
pump  overflowing,  when  full,  into  those  in  the 
second  and  third  range  respectively. 

By  way  of  economising  labour,  I  intend  dis- 
pensing with  the  clay  when  building  the  next 
section  of  the  ressrvoir  described  above.  I 
shall  simply  build  4J-inch  side-walls  (the  divi- 


sion wall  with  buttresses  being  built  as  de- 
scribed above),  with  good  lime  and  sand-mortar, 
as  used  in  the  building  of  the  first  section,  not 
striking  the  joints  in  the  process  of  building, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  hooking  them  out  a  little 
when  the  walls  are  built,  and  then  making  the 
joints  with  cement,  and  sharpened  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one  of  the  former  and  two  of  the 
latter.  The  bricks  forming  the  bottom  will 
be  laid  pretty  closely  together  on  the  natur- 
ally sandy  base,  and  afterwards  grouted  well 
in  with  two  or  three  applications  of  liquid 
cement  (neat),  doing  the  walls  over  twice  with 
the  samo  liquid  applied  thereto  with  a  white- 
wash brush,  any  slight  spaces  that  may  in- 
tervene between  the  brickwork  and  back- 
ground of  sandy  earth  being  filled  in  with  sand 
in  the  process  of  building.  Extra  provision 
miy  also  be  made  for  storing  rain-water  falling 
on  the  roofs  of  glasshouses  by  extending  the 
underground  tanks  already  provided  therein. 

Much  more  might  be  said  on  this  most  im- 
portant subject,  but  I  trust  I  have  said  enough 
to  cause  readers  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle 
who  may  have  suffered  through  a  scarcity  of 
water  during  tho  last  few  years  to  bestir  them- 
selves in  the  direction  indicated  above  forth- 
with, bearing  in  mind  that  no  matter  however 
good  the  accommodation  provided  for  the 
production  of  first-rate  crops  may  be,  that 
good  results  cannot  be  obtained  without  an 
ample  supply  of  water  being  at  hand  where- 
with to  maintain  a  rapid  and  healthy  growth 
in  the  crops,  whether  growing  under  glass  or 
out-of-doors.  H.  TV.  Ward,  Rayleigli. 


THE  FLOWER-BEDS  AT  HAMPTON 
COURT. 

Althot'GH  the  weather  has  been  rather  leBS 
favourable  than  that  of  recent  seasons,  the 
summer  bedding  at  this  famous  place  of  public 
resort  is  approaching  its  most  effective  con- 
dition. Young  gardeners  who  may  be  near  the 
district  during  the  next  few  weeks  would  find 
a  visit  interesting  to  them,  for  the  general 
scheme  includes  the  use  of  many  species  of 
plants  not  commonly  employed  for  the  purpose. 
Moreover,  it  is  a  very  fair  illustration  of  the 
methods  of  decorating  the  flower-garden  that 
are  for  the  time  generally  considered  to 
represent  the  best  taste.  There  is  very  little 
sign  left  of  the  old  practice  of  massing  scarlet 
Pelargoniums  and  such  plants  in  beds,  which 
produced  flat,  vulgar  displays  of  garish  colour 
unrelieved  by  any  greenery,  much  less  by  the 
handsome  outlines  of  the  beautiful  foliage 
plants  that  are  now  so  much  appreciated. 

The  alternative  system  to  that  of  massing 
requires  very  much  more  thought  and  care 
in  carrying  it  into  effect,  or  the  result  is  very 
unsatisfactory.  Since  it  has  become  fashion- 
able to  have  "  mixed  "  beds,  there  have  been 
quite  as  many  mistakes  made  as  before.  Too 
often  the  combinations  are  much  less  effective 
than  they  might  be  if  plants  were  grouped 
together  whose  foliage  and  flowers  in  outline 
and  colour  harmonise  with  each  other,  or  form 
a  pleasing  and  not  too  striking  contrast. 

As  a  rule,  harmonies  in  the  beds  prove 
attractive  for  the  greater  length  of  time 
where  the  colours  are  arranged  so  that  they 
seem  to  merge  into  each  other. 

A  common  mistake  in  planting  mixed  beds, 
and  we  see  it  in  London  sometimes,  is  that  of 
making  them  too  dull.  Having  a  desire 
apparently  to  avoid  the  evils  of  the  old 
massing  system,  the  planter  excludes  from  his 
beds  all  the  brilliant  flowering  plants  that  are 
associated  with  that  system,  and  indeed  all 
other  plants  that  are  likely  to  produce  a  show 
of  colour.  He  would  greatly  dislike  to  be 
charged  with  having    too    much  colour,   for 


this  would  be  old  fashioned,  and  he  runs  to 
the  opposite  extreme,  and  his  beds  are 
uninterestingly  dull. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  flower-beds 
are  usually  surrounded  by  greensward,  and  it 
is  in  the  nature  of  things  that  they  should  be 
bright,  or  they  become  as  disappointing  as  a 
scentless  Rose  or  Carnation. 

The  mixed  bed  if  properly  planted  with  a 
number  of  tall  specimens,  having  a  carpet  of 
other  plants  between  them,  is  as  interesting 
as  a  flower-bed  may  be  made,  for  the  reason 
that  it  affords  a  high  and  low  view,  and 
the  variety  it  contains  cannot  be  seen  and 
exhausted  as  one  passes  along  the  path  at  its 
side.  Peculiarly  appropriate  for  this  method 
of  planting  are  the  large  beds  at  Hampton 
Court,  which  offer  scope  that  is  wanting  in 
beds  of  less  size.  It  is  gratifying  to  find  that 
they  are  very  good  illustrations  of  this  system, 
and  that  in  planting  them  the  errors  alluded 
to  above  have  been  avoided.  There  is  scarcely 
a  bed  but  is  as  bright  as  one  could  wish  it  to 
be,  and  the  grouping  shows  that  great  care 
has  been  given  to  the  subject. 

Some  of  the  combinations  that  attracted  at- 
tention are  the  following  -. — In  one  bed  are  deep 
red-flowered  standard  Fuchsias  over  Violas, 
there  being  an  abundance  of  flowers  on  both 
species;  in  another  the  same  Fuchsia  was 
very  effective  over  Iceland  Poppies,  with  a 
few  plants  of  Gypsophila  intermixed ;  Crassula 
(Kalosanthes)  coccinea  and  dwarf  plants  of 
(Jolden  Privet,  has  tuft-like  Tropajolums  and 
Pelargoniums  for  edging  ;  white-flowered  An- 
tirrhinums are  mixed  with  scarlet  Pelar- 
goniums ;  Cannas  intermixed  with  Abutilon 
Thompsoni  variegata ;  Ivy-leaved  Pelargo- 
niums with  pink  and  rose-coloured  flowers 
over  a  base  of  Violas  are  exceedingly  bright ; 
border  Carnations  over  Violas,  several  beds 
in  various  colours ;  Verbena  hybrida,  with 
bright  rosy  -  pink  flowers,  and  fine  plants 
of  Humea  elegans  intermixed.  Streptosolen 
Jamesoni,  though  not  commonly  used  in  flower- 
beds, is  as  effective  with  its  brilliant  orange- 
coloured  flowers,  as  when  grown  in  the 
greenhouse.  In  one  large  bed,  12  to  15  yards 
long  and  more  than  3  yards  wide,  plants  of  the 
Streptosolen  4  feet  high  are  mixed  with 
Plumbago  capensis  of  similar  height,  and 
below  is  a  groundwork  composed  of  Hy- 
drangea Hortensia,  Pelargoniums,  and  An- 
tirrhinums. In  another  bed  similar  plants  of 
Streptosolen  are  mixed  with  a  dark  coloured 
Heliotrope  of  same  height.  A  very  mixed  bed 
contains  standard  Fuchsias  from  2  to  5  feet 
high,  the  elegant  Abutilon  Savitzii  with 
variegated  foliage,  Veronica  Hendersoni  varie- 
gata, and  an  edging  of  Pelargonium  Manglesii 
or  similar  variety.  Large  plants  of  Iresine 
are  mixed  with  Plumbago  capensis  and 
Abutilons,  4  feet  high.  In  other  beds  good 
use  is  made  of  Chlorophytum  variegatutn  as 
an  edging  and  in  other  ways.  Flowering 
Begonias  are  also  conspicuous. 

In  an  extensive  subtropical  bed  were  no- 
ticed Musas, Ficus  elastiea,  Melianthua  major, 
Acacia,  Palms,  Ricinus,  Lantana  hybrida, 
Libonia  floribunda,  &c. 

There  are  many  beds  of  Roses,  and  these 
were  brilliant  with  flowers  a  week  ago,  as 
were  beds  composed  exclusively  of  Pinks, 
Aquilegias,  Sweet  Williams,  Delphiniums,  &c. 

Of  carpet  bedding  there  is  just  one  example, 
in  which  Alternantheras  are  mostly  used.  This 
year  of  Coronation  the  design  includes  the 
initials  of  King  Edward  VII.  and  Queen 
Alexandra. 

Some  idea  of  the  amount  of  bedding 
plants  necessary  at  Hampton  Court  may 
be  obtained,  when  it  is  remembered  that 
there    are    something    like    130    large    beds 
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to  furnish,  and  many  of  these  are  planted 
three  times  in  the  year.  In  addition  to  these, 
there  is  the  extensive  border  600  yards  lcng, 
part  of  which  is  under  a  wall,  where  climbing 
and  creeping  plants  are  trained.  The  border 
itself  contains  a  large  selection  of  choice 
perennial  flowering  plants,  and  in  summer 
there  are  small  groups  of  flowering  plants 
that  afford  different  interest  at  every  step, 
which  is  so  lacking  in  a  ribboned  border.  In 
these  groups  were  noticed  Asters,  Gladiolus, 
Carnations,  Pentsteinons,Lantanas,  Godetias, 
Sweet  Williams,  Alstroemerias,  Lychnis  Haage- 
ana,  with  its  exceedingly  bright  flowers  ;  Ce- 
losias,  Schizanthus,  Fuchsias,  Candj  tufts, 
Gaillardias,  Calliopsis,  &c. 

The  permanent  attractions  outside  the 
Palace  include  some  noble  avenues  of  trees, 
the  celebrated  Vine,  and  some  very  aged 
Yew-trees,  any  of  which  are  well  worth 
seeing. 

Daring  the  past  two  months  there  have 
been  more  visitors  than  usual,  owing  to  the 
camping  there  of  the  Indian  soldiers  who  came 
over  for  the  Coronation.  P. 


many  instances,  far  too  slippery  bant?. 
Rather,  we  think,  would  some  of  the  com- 
panies be  inclined  to  offer  a  substantial  prize 
for  the  best  practical  suggestion  how  to  con- 
solidate those  slopes,  which  would  prevent  a 
recurrence  of  those  land-slides  so  dangerous 
to  traffic,  more  especially  after  a  heavy  rain- 
fall. Fruit-trees,  too,  would  always  interfere 
with  clear  vision  so  necessary  for  the  driver  of 
the  advancing  train,  and  also  for  the  man  in 
the  "box"  who  from  his  point  of  vantage 
signals  "line  clear,  or  otherwise."  Then 
there  would  always  be  the  danger  of  some  of 
these  cultivators  getting  upon  the  line,  adding 
considerably  to  the  list  of  ra:lway  casualties. 
Beyond  the  small  plots  cultivated  by  some 
of  the  various  station-masters  and  porters, 
we  s:e  no  likelihood  of  cultivation  being 
carried  further.  Small  as  are  the  cultivable 
areas  of  the  British  Isles,  and  admitting  that 
we  may  have  some  highly  cultivated  spots, 
there  are  still  large  breadths,  the  cultivation 
of  which  can  only  be  described  as  most  miser- 
able and  slovenly.  Some  of  these  neglected 
districts,   and   they  are   more    numerous   and 


Fig.  21. — pseudo-bulb  of  (.yrtopodium  sps.,  showing  method  of  propagation. 


PSEUDO-BULB  OF  CYRTOPODIUM. 
The  illustration  (fig.  21)  shows  an  apparently 
useless  pseudo-bulb  of  Cyrtopodinm  making  a 
new  growth.  The  pseudo-bulb  from  which  the 
sketch  was  made  lay  on  some  sphagnum-moss 
in  the  stove  for  a  period  of  eighteen  months, 
before  showing  any  signs  of  growth.  We  are 
indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Miles,  gar- 
dener to  A.  Worsley,  Esq.,  Mandeville  House, 
Isleworth,  for  these  few  particulars  and  the 
sketch  from  which  our  illustration  was 
prepared. 


CULTIVATION     OF    EAILWAY 
SLOPES,  HIGHWAYS,  &c. 

The  suggestion  thrown  out  by  several  of 
your  correspondents  to  plant  fruit-trees  and 
otherwise  cultivate  railway  slopes,  is  an  old 
idea,  cropping  up  now  and  again,  bat  one  which 
would,  we  fear,  be  very  much  objected  to  by 
railway  companies,  who  do  all  that  lies  in 
their  power  to  prevent  peop'e  from  trespass- 
ing within  the  lines  of  their  enclosures.  With 
level-crossings  they  have  trouble  enough, 
without  going  out  of  their  way  to  court  fur- 
ther danger  by  allowing  a  lot  of  gardeners 
with  their  paraphernalia  of  "plant"  to  com- 
mence digging  the  sides  of  their  already,  in 


widespread  than  is  generally  supposed,  might 
with  advantage  be  appropriated  to  the  culture 
of  fruit  trees  and  sundry  other  useful  horti- 
cultural productions  ;  where  men  could  work 
with  more  contort  and  safety  than  upon  the 
dangerous  slopes  of  railway  embankments. 
We  have  always  had  doubts  as  to  there  being 
any  very  profitable  yearly  returns  from  even 
the  bast  managed  orchards,  without  going  on 
to  the  very  unfavourable  railwiy  slopes  or  by 
the  highways  either,  bat  we  are  pleased  to 
note  that  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  hardy  fruit- 
growing experiment  has  proved  itself  a 
financial  success.  Growers  are  much  indebted 
to  his  Grace  for  the  trouble  and  expense  he 
has  incurred  in  showing  us  that  fruit-growing 
can  really  lie  worked  at  a  profit.  This  is 
welcome  encouragement,  and  by  taking  a  few 
leave3  out  of  the  Woburn  book,  we  should  go 
and  try  to  do  likewise.  Hitherto  hardy  fruit- 
growing has  been  taken  up  only  in  a  half- 
hearted fashion,  what  with  the  uncertainty 
of  the  seasons  when  the  trees  are  in  flower, 
excessive  railway  rates,  market  tolls,  sales- 
men's commission,  &c,  the  margin  of  profit 
has  been  so  ridiculously  small,  or  often  none  at 
all,  that  even  skilled  men  have  hesitated  in 
embarking  upon  such  a  perilous  and  uncer- 
tain undertaking.  Buv  give  Englishmen  or 
Scotchmen  something  like  a  Grape-Vine  or  a 


Tomato-plant,  in  which  they  cm  see  a  reason- 
able chance  of  quick  and  remunerative  return, 
they  will  go  at  the  cultivation  of  them  with 
such  diligence  and  perseverance,  that  they 
overdo  the  thing  and  ruin  the  industry  for 
themselves,  and  for  almost  all  else  besides. 
The  Tomato  seems  to  be  the  sheet  anchor 
of  industry  at  the  present  moment;  when 
this  fails,  one's  curiosity  is  excited  to  know 
what  will  come  next. 

Then  there  is  also  the  suggestion  to  plant 
fruit-trees  by  the  sides  of  our  highways.  The 
idea  is  far  too  Utopian  to  try  in  this  country 
for  many  a  long  year.  True,  we  saw  fruit-trees 
— Cherries,  I  think  they  were— planted  by  the 
wayside  in  Germany.  The  German  children 
were  evidently  trained  to  respect  those  trees ; 
but  would  "our  boys,"  or  men  either,  do  so? 
This  is  just  about  a3  ridiculous  an  idea  as  that 
of  planting  by  the  railway.  Supposing  someone 
was  good  enough  and  bold  enough  to  give 
highway  planting  a  trial,  with  the  view  to  let 
the  weary  wayfarer  have  the  benefit  of  the 
fruit  when  ripe  ;  and  supposing  the  trees,  on 
the  occasion  of  being  planted,  were  dedicated 
to  the  care  of  the  public,  would  anyone  be 
silly  enough  to  believe  that  this  would  be 
a  sufficient  and  lasting  guarantee  for  the 
safety  of  those  trees  ?  We  take  the  liberty  of 
thinking  not.  How,  also,  about  the  "  trippers" 
who  swarm  into  the  country  by  thousands  on 
high  days  and  holidays  ?  Anyone  who  has 
seen  a  little  of  them  may  guess  how  it  would 
fare,  not  only  with  the  fruit,  but  also  with  the 
trees. 

There  seems  to  be  a  crying  demand  for 
circumstances  to  be  brought  about  so  as  to 
create  a  more  general  system  of  land  culture 
on  the  small  scale,  so  that  the  labourers  now 
flocking  into  the  towns  may  be  encouraged  to 
"come  back  to  the  land."  The  great  and 
grand  Utopian  days  of  landlord  and  tenant 
seem  to  be  passing  away.  Without  labour* 
many  of  the  tenant-farmers  are  not  only 
helpless,  but  also  hopeless.  Tenants  having  a 
working  family  are  best  able  to  hold  their  own. 

In  earlier  days,  circumstances  provided  the 
opportunity  of  creating  large  farms,  which  for 
many  a  decade  answered  admirably  ;  but  now 
the  circumstances  of  the  times  seem  to  point 
to  the  necessity  of  breaking  up  some  of  those 
large  holdings,  and  forming  instead  a  number 
of  smaller  ones.  Thus  arranged,  and  with 
reasonable  fixity  of  tenure,  and  under  similar" 
favourable  conditions,  these  small  horti-agri- 
cultural  holdings  would  increase  and  multiply 
indefinitely.  Instead  of  growing  Oak,  Ash, 
Elm,  &c,  in  the  hedgerows  as  now,  these 
would  be  substituted  by  choice  fruit-trees,  in 
addition  to  those  already  in  the  well-managed 
orchards.  Productions  in  every  department 
would  increase  immensely,  for  the  reason  that 
the  holdings  being  small  would  therefore  not 
be  beyond  the  power  of  the  occupier  and  his 
family  to  manage.  Poultry  and  bees  would 
enter  largely  into  the  industry,  so  that  no- 
more  imported  eggs  or  honey  would  be  needed . 
Foreigners  with  small  holdings  have  always  a 
lot  of  surplus  produce  to  send  to  this  country, 
and  they  seem  to  find  their  way  into  our 
markets  more  cheaply  and  altogether  more 
conveniently  than  we  can  do.  Cannot  wc,  who 
are  already  in  the  country,  find  out  all  about 
this  for  ourselves,  and  so  oust  the  foreigner  ; 
or  is  it  that  we  are  so  far  gone  in  chronic 
lethargy,  that  foreigners  must  still  continue 
to  hold  the  market,  and  do  the  besting 
business.  We  seem  to  be  in  want  of  some- 
thing like  a  collecting  system  to  forward  to  a 
thoroughly  well  organised  ".sales  centre," 
so  that  not  everyone  should  lose  a  whole  day 
to  carry  to  market  a  basket  containing  a  few 
shillingsworth  of  odds  and  ends.    W.  Miller. 
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CLEMATIS     ARISTATA. 

This  isaveiy  pretty  and  graceful  species,  not 
new,  but  not  1  think  wall  known.  Jt  has  white 
sweetly-scented  flowers,  which  ia  the  case  of 
mature  plants  are  produced  in  great  profu- 
sion. The  accompanying  illustration  (fig.  22), 
which  precisely  represents  the  original,  is 
from  a  comparatively  small  plant  I  have  raised 
from  seed,  kindly  sent  me  by  my  friend,  Mr. 
F.  W.  Burbidge,  M.A.,  of  the  Trinity  College 
Botanic  Gardens,  Dublin.  Its  identity  I  hare 
determined  first  by  specimens  in  the  Cambridge 
Herbarium,  seme  of  which  are  absolutely  the 
same,  and  secondly  by  figures  in  Loddigcs' 
Botanical  Cabinet  (t.  620),  and  the  Botanical 
Register  (t.  238). 

The  flowers  are  dioecious,  and  while  the 
male  plant  is  here  represented,  it  is  the  female 
which  is  portrayed  in  the  works  above  men- 
tioned. In  the  Botanical  Register,  the  sepals 
are  drawn  and  described  as  campanulate,  but 
in  Loddiges'  Botanical  Cabinet,  they  are  shown 
t[uite  free,  as  by  the  accompanying  illustration. 
The  difference,  therefore,  is  not  an  accordance 
with  sex,  and  is  not  one,  I  imagine,  of  much 
importance,  but  may  be  due  only  to  want  of 
sun  when  the  plant  was  drawn.  My  own  ob- 
servation, I  believe,  confirms  this  view.  The 
first  publication,  according  to  Kew  Index,  is 
that  of  the  Botanical  Register.  I  have  found 
the  cultivation  quite  easy,  and  it  is  said  that 
cuttings  root  very  freely. 

The  plant  is  evergreen,  a  native  of  Australia, 
and  was  introduced  in  1812.  The  leaves  are 
variable  in  breadth  and  degree  of  serration. 
D.  blauda,  Hook.,  Jonrn.  Bot.  i.  (1834),  p.  241, 
is  referred  by  Index  Kcwensis  to  this  species. 
The  name  aristata  was  suggested  to  its  author 
by  the  small  point  "  which  extends  itself 
beyond  the  loculaments  or  body  of  the 
anthers."  These  points  are  quite  clear,  I 
find,  in  the  dried  specimens.  R.  Invin  Lynch, 
Eotanic  Harden,  Cambridge. 


THE   WILLOW  -  MELAMPSORA. 

DR.  KLEBAHN  has  during  the  last  few  years 
been  doing  a  great  amount  of  work  in  experi- 
mentally investigating  the  life- history  and 
the  specific  relationships  of  the  Melampsorse 
which  occur  upon  the  Willows.  It  may  be 
of  interest  to  the  realers  of  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  to  have  the  result  of  his  laborious 
investigation  placed  before  them  in  a  concise 
form. 

The  first  species  (M.  amygdalinje)  has  been 
found  near  Salisbury  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Tatum, 
where  it  h.is  occurred  for  many  years  in  suc- 
cession. The  same  observer  has  twice  met 
with  the  C;eoma  on  Ribes  Grossularia,  but  to 
which  of  Klebahn's  species  this  actually 
belongs  has  not  yet  been  demonstrated. 

I.  Uredospores  elongate,  smooth  at  the  upper 
end. 

A.  Teleutospores  beneath  the  epidermis. 

1.  Melampsora  amygdalime,  Kleb. 

Cseoma,  Uredo  and  teleutospores  all 
upon  the  same  plant,  viz.,  Salix 
amygdaiina,  L.  It  also  occurs  on  S. 
pentandra,  L. 

2.  Melampsora  LarieiPentandnc,  Kleb. 

Cieomi  on  Larix  decidua,  Mill. 
Ureflo     and      teleutospores     on     Salix 
pentandra,  L. 

3.  Melampsora  Allii-Salicis  all ;e,  Kleb. 

Cseoma  on  various  species  of  Allium. 
Uredo  and  teleutospores  on  Salix  alba,  L. 

B.  Teleutospores   between   the    epidermis 

and  the  cuticle.    Amphigeuous. 

4.  Melampsora  Allii-fragilis,  Kleb. 

i  Iseoma  on  various  specie  s  of  Allium. 


TJr>d)   and  teleutospores  on   Salix   fra- 
gilis,  L.,  peniamlr.i,  L. 
5.  Meliinpsm  Gal;  n'hi-Fragilis,  K'cb. 
C_e  mi  o:i  Galanthm  nivalis,  L. 
Ui'.d)  and  teleutospores  on  Silix  fra- 
gilis,  L.,  pentandra,  L. 
II.      Uredospores      roundish,      without      any 
smooth  part. 
A.  Teleutospores  with  a  much  thickened 
membrane  above,    and    well    marked 


.  Melampsora  Ribesii-viminalis,  Kleb. 
Caeoina  on  various  species  of  Ribes. 
Uredo  and  teleutospores  on  Salix  vimi- 
nalis,  L. 
(b)   Teleutospores  beneath  the  epidermis 

on  both  surfaces  of  the  leaves. 
.  Melampsora  Ribesii-purpurese,  Kleb. 
Cfeoma  on  various  species  of  Ribes. 
Uredo  and  teleutospores  on  Salix   pur- 
purea, L. 
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germ  pores.     Developed  between  tho 
epidermis  and  the  cuticle  on  the  upper 
surface  of  the  leaves. 
6.  Melampsora  Larici-Capraearum,  Kleb. 
C;eoma  on  Larix  decidua,  .Mill. 
Uredo  and  teleutospores  on  Salix  Cap- 
rrea,  L. 
B.   Teleutospores  without  thickened  cell- 
wall    above.     Genu    pores    not    well 
developed, 
(a)  Teleutospores  between  the  epidermis 
and  the  cuticle  on  the  upper  surface 
of  the  leaves. 


(c)  Teleutospores  beneath  the  epidermis, 
on  the  under  side  of  the  leaves  only. 
In   this   group    tho   uredo  and    teleuto- 
spores present  little  if  any  morpho- 
logical differences. 
0.  Melampsora  Lariei-epitea,  Kiel). 
CsBoraa  on  Larix  decidua,  Mill. 
Uredo  and  teleutospores  on  Salix  vimi- 
nalis,  L.,  cinerea,  L.,  anrita,  L. 
10.  Melampsora  Larici-daplinoidis,  Kleb. 
Caeoma  on  Larix  decidua,  Mill. 
Uredo  and  teleutospores    on   Silix  daph- 
nuides,  Yill.,  acutifolia,  Willd. 
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11.  Melampsora  Ribesii-auritse,  Kleb. 
Cseoma  on  various  species  of  Ribes. 
Uredo  and  teleutospores  on  Salix  aurita,  L. , 

and  cinerea,  L. 

12.  Melampsora  Euonynii-caprsearum,  Kleb. 
Cseoina  on  Euonyinus  europsea,  L. 

Uredo  and  teleutospores  on  Salix  aurita,  L. , 
and  cinerea,  L. 

13.  Melampsora  alpina,  Juel. 
Cseoma  on  Saxifraga  oppositifolia,  L. 
Uredo  and  teleutospores    on   Salix    her- 

bacea,  L.,  and  serpyllifolia,  L. 

14.  Melampsora  Orchidi-repentis,  Plow. 
Cfeonia  on  Orchis  latifolia  and  maculata,  L. 
Uredo  and  teleutospores  on  Salix  repens,  L., 

and  aurita,  L. 
Charles  B.   Plowright,  M.D.,    King's    Lynn, 
May  26,  1902. 


though  its  dwarfer  habit  and  smaller  flowers 
give  it  less  effective  appearance.  It  growa 
from  2  to  4  feet  in  height,  and  the  dwarfer 
form,  D.  p.  pumila,  with  its  smaller  flowers,  is 
still  less  effective.  D.  pendula  is  found  in  the 
south-eastern  portion  of  the  Cape  Colony,  and 
northward  to  Natal  and  Mount  Kilimanjaro. 
The  Index  Kewensis  refers  D.  pendula  to 
D.  ensifolia,  and  mentions  two  others  unknown 
to  me  —  cupuliflora  and  ignea.  The  plant 
called  D.  Thunbergi  seems  to  be  D.  pendula 
var.  pumila.  S.  Arnott. 


PLANT     NOTES. 


DIEBAMAS. 
There  are  few  summer  bulbous  plants  which 
excite   more   admiration   than   Dieramas,   the 
correct  name  for  the  genus  including  species 
Sparaxis  pulcherrima,  and  a  few  allied  forms, 
as  distinct  from  the  true  Sparaxis,  of  which 
S.  grandidora  and  its  varieties  are  well  known 
in  gardens.    Cape   bulbs    such    as   Dieramas 
should  be  planted  in  this  northern  climate  of 
ours  with  some  cansideration  of  their  require- 
ments.    Imagine  long,  slender  stems,  from  the 
top  of  which  depend  pretty  bell  like  flowers 
of   various  shades  of  purple  or  of  white.     In 
botanical  language  the  flowers  are  borne  in 
panicled    spikes,    and    the  leaves    are    long, 
linear,  and  rigid — a  description,  by  the  way, 
which  will  not  convey  the  impression  which  a 
sight  of  the  plants   themselves  would  give. 
That  Dieramas  are  not  easily  grown  I  would 
be  the  first  to  admit,  yet  I  am  satisfied  that 
were  attention   paid  to  their  needs  this  diffi- 
culty could  be  surmounted.     The  plant  has  a 
liking  for  moisture,  such  as  is  afforded  at  the 
margin  of  a  pond,  or  when  the  soil  is  covered 
with  stone3.      I    well  recollect  observing  a 
group   of    Dierama    pulcherrima    almost    sur- 
s*ounding  a  small  rock-bound  pool,  where  the 
wand-like   stems   and   waving   flowers   of  the 
plants  had  a  delightful  look ;  and  the  loveli- 
ness in  another  garden  of  a  hundred  or  two  of 
the  plants,  self-sown,  growing  on  a  little  level 
piece  of    ground   covered    with    flat    stones. 
These  seedlings  were  of  many  tints,  and  some 
variation  of  form  was  observed  in  the  flowers. 
The  plant  grows  well  in  partially  shaded  posi- 
tions among  shrubs,  although  it  looks  better 
where  its  habit  is  not  dwarfed   by  adjacent 
plants.    My  experience  teaches  me  that  spring 
planting  is  to  be  preferred,  but  in  any  case 
some  slight  protection  from  cocoa  nut  fibre  for 
the  first  winter  or  two  is  advisable.    Some  gar- 
deners recommend   that   the   planting   should 
immediately  follow  the  flowering  of  the  plants. 
In  any  case  care  should  be  taken  not  to  injure 
the  corms.     Another  ready  way  of  increasing 
the  stock  is  to  sow  seeds  as  soon  as  ripe, 
where  it  is  intended  to  establish  the  plant. 
The  seedlings  will  probably  flower  the  third 
year. 

The  more  commonly  grown  species  is  D.  pul- 
cherrima, which  is  the  Sparaxis  pulcherrima 
of  the  Botanical  Magazine,  t.  5555.  This  plant 
has  stems  5  feet  cr  more  in  height,  and  has 
broader  leaves,  and  larger  panicles  and  flowers 
than  those  of  D.  pendula,  the  other  species 
recognised  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Baker.  The  flowers 
of  the  typa  are  of  a  purplish-crimson  tint,  but 
as  I  have  already  stated,  there  is  considerable 
variety  of  tints.  This  species  eomes  from 
Cape  Colony,  and  according  to  Mr.  Baker, 
from  the  country  northward  of  Uitenhage  to 
the  Transvaal.  The  other  species — D.  pendula 
— differs    but   little    in    general    appearance, 


OUR  TEADE  IN  PLANTS,  BULBS,  &c. 

The  Board  of  Trade  the  other  day  published 
its  great  annual  report  relating  to  the  trade 
and  commerce  of  the  year  1901.  Such  a 
gigantic  work  is  not  compiled  in  a  hurry  ;  but 
the  hundreds  of  pages  of  excellently  printed 
figures  are  nothing  short  of  a  monument  to 
perseverance  and  patience  worthy  of  the 
department  whence  they  are  issued.  Here  we 
can  only  quote  those  figures  which  are  of 
special  interest  to  our  readers.  The  increase 
in  value  noted  at  first  will  be  marked  with 
satisfaction — 

Imports  of  Plants,  Shrubs,  Trees,  and  Flower 
Boots,  er.tered  for  value  only. 


Imports  from  : 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

Germauy          

£ 
43,839 

£ 

47.735 

£ 

36,376 

£ 

4»,?07 

Holland 

221,793 

213,205 

240,828 

289,920 

Belgium 

49,872 

51,641 

53,906 

69,163 

France     

49,708 

54,909 

52,290 

64,220 

Japan      

18,149 

21,259 

20,250 

25,081 

United     States      of 
America         

13,395 

15,505 

15,264 

14,754 

Mexico    

319 

1,112 

560 

1,013 

Republic  of  Colombia 

10,428 

7,311 

1,580 

4,788 

Brazil      

6,259 

6,484 

2,957 

3,062 

Other  foreign  coun- 
tries       

3,410 

3,974 

3,493 

4,400 

Total,  foreign  coun- 
tries       

417.217 

423,195 

427.504 

571,008 

Channel  Islands 

10,363 

14,631 

11,583 

14,003 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  ... 

301 

230 

Natal        

514 

761 

496 

833 

British  East  Indies  ... 

4,865 

3,022 

3,222 

1,356 

Hong  Kong       

174 

299 

138 

142 

Australasia      

780 

684 

88 

Canada    

1,151 

931 

1,612 

509 

British  West  India 
Islands 

543 

488 

510 

171 

Other   British   Pos- 
sessions          

704 

319 

610 

357 

Total.  British    Pos- 
sessions          

19,598 

21,371 

18,259 

17,371 

Grand  total      

436,615 

444,566 

445,763 

528,379 

Exports  to  : 

1893 

1899 

1900 

1901 

Germany 

£ 
856 

£ 
1,184 

£ 
657 

£ 
1,671 

Holland 

2,307 

2.217 

1,323 

1,314 

Belgium 

1.731 

2,180 

1,855 

817 

U.S.A.  (Atlantic side)... 

2,520 

8,007 

7,180 

5,261 

Other  foreign  countries 

1,393 

2,284 

2,812 

1,064 

Total     to     foreign 
countries 

8.810 

10,472 

13,827 

10,127 

British  Possessions  in 
South  Africa 

431 

624 

138 

245 

Australasia        

313 

423 

452 

460 

Canada     

813 

1,465 

1,302 

1,287 

Other  British  Posses- 
sions       

438 

601 

875 

766 

Total     to     British 
Possessions 

1,995 

3.173 

2,767 

2,758 

Grand  total    ... 

Hl.'.ii.-, 

I   13,615 

16,594 

I:1.--:. 

NTMPH^A  ROBINSONI  x  . 
This  excellent  Nymphsea  differs  from  N.  Mar- 
liacea  x  and  N.  Laydekeri  ,  and  is  an  admir- 
able plant  for  those  who  do  not  require  one 
that  spreads  much.  On  examining  some  plants 
this  spring  with  a  view  to  dividing  them,  I 
found  that  it  was  impossible  to  divide  this 
plant,  although  it  is  several  years  old ;  and  it 
still  possesses  but  one  crown,  which  is  borne 
on  a  stem  like  that  of  a  Tree  Fern.  This  stem 
has  grown  about  5  inches  since  last  examined 
a  year  ago,  so  that  it  will  probably  have  to  be 
shortened  after  a  year  or  two  to  keep  it  deep 
enough  in  the  water.  The  other  species  named 
have  spread  laterally  into  several  crowns,  and 
may  be  readily  divided.  N.  Robinsoniana  x 
comes  between  the  two  as  regards  size  of 
leaf  and  flower,  and  the  latter  is  very  bright 
in  point  of  colour.  Here,  it  is  the  earliest  to 
open  its  flowers,  the  first  having  expanded  on 
June  20.  Altogether  it  is  a  very  desirable 
addition  to  Water-Lilies,  and  a  free  flowerer. 
J.  C.  Tallack,  Shipley  Hall  Gardens,  Derby. 


The  totals  of  imports  and  exports  are  as 
under:— 1898,  £447,420;  1899,  £458,211 ;  1900, 
£462,357  ;  and  1901,  £541,264— an  excess  over 
the  previous  year  of  £78,907. 


The  Week's  Work. 


FRUITS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  James  Whytock,  Gardener  to  the  Duke  of 
Buccleuch,  Dalkeith,  Scotland. 

Fig-house.  —  The  first  crop  on  planted-out 
trees  having  being  gathered,  the  atmosphere 
of  the  house  should  be  warmer  and  moister  for 
the  second  crop,  the  day  temperature  being 
75°  to  80°.  Fully-grown  trees  in  a  restricted 
border  should  be  top-dressed  with  a  fertiliser, 
watering  same  afterwards  ;  or  in  place  of  this 
be  afforded  liquid  manure.  The  best  borders 
are  those  that  are  well  drained  and  rather 
shallow,  and  abundant  fibrous  roots  should 
be  encouraged  to  the  surface.  Fig  trees  in 
pots  that  were  forced  early  and  are  now  out  of 
doors,  should  not  be  allowed  to  want  for 
water.  Pot-Figs  need  to  be  repotted  every 
autumn.  Remove  a  good  portion  of  the  old  soil , 
and  repot  with  fresh  fibrous  loam  mixed  with 
lime  rubble,  bone  meal,  and  a  fertiliser.  Keep 
them  rather  dry  in  a  cool  house,  until  they  are 
started  into  growth  over  bottom  heat. 

Fines. — Pot-Vines  intended  for  fruiting  early 
next  year  should  now  be  completing  their 
growth,  and  will  need  less  water.  Continue 
to  keep  the  foliage  clean  and  healthy,  and 
allow  the  temperature  to  rise  to  90°  with  sun- 
heat,  but  keep  the  house  cool  and  airy  at 
night.  'When  the  wood  has  become  well 
browned,  put  the  plants  out-of-doors  against  a 
south  wall.  Planted-out  Tines  from  which  the 
crop  has  been  taken  will  need  much  attention 
in  this  cold,  sunless  season.  Keep  the  house 
dry  and  warm  in  the  daytime,  with  fire-heat  in 
the  absence  of  sun,  but  cool  and  airy  at  night. 
Give  no  water  to  the  border  at  present,  unless 
on  examination  it  is  very  dry.  Induce  the 
foliage  to  remain  on  the  canes  as  long  as  pos- 
sible. Use  an  insecticide  to  keep  red-spider 
and  thrips  in  check. 

Muscat-house. — Maintain  a  dierr  atmosphere 
and  a  mean  temperature  of  70°,  with  a  little 
ventilation  constantly.  Increase  the  amount 
of  air  early  in  the  day,  and  permit  the  tempe- 
rature to  rise  to  85°  or  90°  with  sun-heat. 
Muscats  require  much  water  whilst  the  berries 
are  swelling.  Cover  the  inside  border  with 
some  dry  material  when  the  berries  begin  to 
change  colour.  Shorten  lateral  growths  at 
intervals. 

The  Late  Vinery. —  Lady  Downes'  variety 
should  be  afforded  air  night  and  day  when  the 
seeds  are  forming  in  the  berries,  to  prevent 
scalding.  Increase  the  amount  of  air  early  in 
the  morning.  The  temperature  may  rise  from 
S0°to  90°  with  sun-heat,  and  the  Dight  tempera- 
ture should  be  65°.  Do  not  water  the  border 
except  after  examination,  and  if  it  be  neces- 
sary, sprinkle  the  surface  first  with  a  little 
Vine-manure.  Maintain  a  moist  atmosphere ; 
shorten  lateral  growths. 
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THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  W.  P.  Bound,  Gardener  to  J.  Colman,  Esq.,  Gatton 
Park,  Reigate. 

Colax  jugosus  should  be  attended  to  in 
respect  to  root  requirements  when  the  new 
growth  is  about  2  inches  high.  This  species 
is  not  one  of  the  best  of  growers,  and  the  cul- 
tivator will  need  to  give  close  attention  to 
its  requirements.  The  rooting  medium  should 
consist  of  equal  parts  of  fibrous  peat,  fibrous 
loam,  good  leaf-soil,  and  chopped  sphagnum. 
Make  the  pot  half  full  with  crocks,  and  pot 
rather  firmly,  raising  the  base  of  the  plant 
and  the  compost  slightly  above  the  rim  of  the 
pot.  Insert  a  few  heads  of  living  sphagnum 
on  the  surface.  Arrange  the  plants  in  the 
coolest  portion  of  the  intermediate-house,  and 
afford  them  sufficient  shade.  Damp  the  spaces 
between  the  pots  frequently,  for  atmospherical 
moisture,  shade,  and  fresh  air  are  the  most  essen- 
tial items  to  be  observed.  The  compost  should 
never  be  allowed  to  become  excessively  dry, 
but  until  root-action  is  further  advanced  it 
would  be  very  easy  to  over-water  the  plants. 
When  growing  freely,  the  supply  may  be  in- 
creased so  long  as  favourable  weather  causes 
quick  evaporation. 

Oncidium  concolov, — The  young  growth  is 
sufficiently  advanced  for  potting  or  re-sur- 
facing to  be  done.  This  species  is  liable  to 
deteriorate  after  the  first  few  seasons  ;  but 
such  a  charming  Orchid  is  worthy  the 
attention  and  perseverance  of  the  grower. 
Use  a  compost  of  equal  parts  fibrous  peat  and 
chopped  sphagnum.  Provide  good  drainage 
with  chopped  Pern-rhizomes,  and  select  pans 
rather  than  pots.  Arrange  the  plants  in  the 
coolest  part  of  the  intermediate-house  or  the 
warmest  part  of  the  cool-house.  Water  must 
be  afforded  with  extreme  caution,  especially  if 
the  plants  are  grown  in  the  cool-house. 


THE  HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

By  J.  Mayne,  Gardener  to  the  Hon.  Mark  Rolle, 
Bicton,  East  Budleigh,  Devonshire. 

Strawberry -beds. — Plants  that  are  to  be 
retained  for  another  season  should  have  all 
runners  and  a  few  of  the  oldest  outer  leaves 
removed  with  a  knife  as  soon  after  the  fruits 
have  been  gathered  as  possible.  Clear  away 
the  remains  of  the  mulch,  and  then  go  over  the 
ground  with  the  flat  hoe,  and  afterwards  rake 
off  weeds,  &c.  Following  this  clearance,  the 
plants  will  soon  start  into  growth  again,  and 
continue  to  throw  out  many  runners,  which 
should  be  cut  away  at  short  intervals,  as  they 
tend  to  weaken  the  plants.  Where  artificial 
manures  are  used  for  this  crop,  a  little  may 
be  scattered  between  the  rows  when  rain  is 
expected,  and  lightly  hoed  in.  Plants  layered 
early  in  the  month  should  have  been  cut  off 
from  the  parents  ere  now,  and  the  sooner 
they  are  planted  out  the  better  chance  they 
will  have  to  mature  plump  crowns  by  early 
autumn.  Select  good  ground  that  has  been 
trenched  or  double  dug,  and  which  has  a 
gocd  dressing  of  stable  or  farmyard- manure 
buried  12  to  15  inches  below  the  surface.  If 
the  plants  are  to  remain  more  than  a  year, 
they  may  be  set  out  1  foot  apart,  in  rows  2  feet 
asunder,  cutting  out  every  other  plant  after 
the  fruit  has  been  gathered.  Make  the  soil 
very  firm  around  each  plant,  and  keep  the 
plants  well  supplied  with  water  until  they 
have  become  established.  Remove  all  runners 
as  they  appear. 

Apricots  and  Peaches. — Look  over  the  trees 
every  few  days,  and  gather  only  those  fruits 
that  are  quite  ripe,  as  the  flavour  of  an 
Apricot  is  very  much  better  when  allowed  to 
fully  ripen  on  the  tree.  If  not  required  for  a 
day  or  two,  place  them  on  sheets  of  paper  in  a 
cool  fruit-room.  I  generally  find  :t  necessary 
to  protect  this  fruit  from  blackbirds  and 
thrushes,  either  with  ^-ineh  mesh  net  or 
hexagon,  making  the  same  secure  top  and 
bottom.  Early  Alexander  and  Amsden  June 
Peaches  are  now  ripe  with  us  on  an  east  and 
south  wall.  We  commenced  to  gather  the 
former  variety  on  the  17th  inst.,  butthe  latter 
variety  is  much  the  better  in  flavour,  and  being 
less  liable  to  drop  its  buds  in  spring,  is  a  more 
certain  cropper  here.    Great  care  is  required 


when  gathering  both  these  fruits  not  to  bruise 
them  ;  the  part  nearest  the  foot-stalk  will 
stand  the  necessary  pressure  best.  Use  the 
garden-engine  or  syringe  upon  the  Peach  wall 
two  or  three  evenings  each  week  during  this 
hot  weather. 

Budding. — The  stocks  of  stone-fruit  trees 
will  soon  be  fit  to  be  operated  on,  though 
showery  weather  is  much  the  best  for  the 
work.  Should  an  Apple  or  Pear  graft  have 
failed,  these  may  also  be  budded  providing 
suitable  young  growths  have  been  left  for  the 
purpose. 

THE    FLOWER    GARDEN". 

By  R.  Davidson,  Gardener  to  Earl  Cadogan,  Culford 
Hall,  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 

Budding  Roses.— Owing  to  the  dull,  cold 
weather  during  May  and  part  of  June,  the 
growth  of  Roses  was  much  retarded,  and  bud- 
ding operations  will  be  a  little  later  than 
usual.  Obtain  the  best  dormant  buds  from 
well-matured  and  firm  shoots.  The  process  of 
preparing  and  inserting  the  buds  is  a  delicate 
one.  It  is  essential  that  the  cuts  should  be 
made  clean,  and  the  ties  be  lightly  but  firmly 
made  with  strips  of  raffia,  taking  care  that  the 
bud  itself  is  left  entirely  free.  In  the  case  of 
standards,  bud  as  close  as  possible  to  the  main 
stem,  and  in  dwarf  seedling  Briars  insert  the 
buds  very  close  to  the  base.  As  soon  as  the  buds 
commence  to  swell,  loosen  the  ties,  and  cut  the 
tops  of  the  stock  back  to  the  level  of  the  bud. 

General  Remarks. — Look  over  flower-beds 
frequently,  and  remove  dead  or  decaying 
leaves  and  flowers,  seed-pods  of  Pelargoniums, 
Verbenas,  and  of  all  kinds  of  bedding  plants, 
directly  the  petals  fall,  or  the  production  of 
seeds  will  greatly  exhaust  the  plants,  and 
lessen  the  production  of  flowers.  Verbenas 
particularly  require  such  attention,  and  when 
these  plants  have  well  covered  the  ground, 
pinch  out  a  number  of  shoots  that  more  light 
and  air  may  be  admitted.  In  this  way  the  plants 
may  be  kept  sturdy,  and  continuing  to  grow, 
will  be  less  subject  to  mildew,  a  disease  which 
will  surely  attack  them  if  the  growth  becomes 
dense.  The  marginal  lines  forming  the  different 
patterns  in  carpet-bedding  should  be  kept 
clear  and  distinct,  and  to  maintain  this  style  of 
bedding  effective,  such  free-growing  plants 
as  Mesembryanthemum  cordifolium  variega- 
tum,  &c,  must  be  frequently  pinched.  Zinnias, 
Salpiglossis,  and  Phlox  Drummondi  are 
charming  subjects  for  forming  clumps  in  the 
mixed  border,  their  continuity  of  bloom  and 
beautiful  colours  making  them  amongst  the 
most  valuable  plants  for  this  purpose.  There 
should  be  afforded  plentiful  supplies  of  liquid- 
manure  and  soot-water  according  to  circum- 
stances and  the  state  of  the  weather ;  and  in 
the  case  of  Zinnias,  if  extra  strong  flowers  are 
required  the  buds  must  be  freely  thinned. 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  T.  TURTON,  Gr.  to  J.  K.  D.  WlNr!EIELD  DlGBY,  Esq., 

Sherborne  Castle,  Dorsetshire. 

Celery  intended  for  very  early  use  is  well 
advanced  and  ready  for  partial  earthingup. 
Remove  all  sucker  growths  first,  tie  up  the 
leaves  with  raffia,  give  a  thorough  root- 
watering  with  clean  water,  then  another  with 
liquid  -  manure  from  the  stables  ;  following 
this,  afford  sufficient  clean  water  to  rinse  off 
any  liquid-manure  there  may  be  upon  the 
leaves  of  the  plants.  On  the  following  day, 
or  when  the  plants  are  quite  dry,  commence 
to  earth-up.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  place 
too  much  earth  at  one  time,  or  it  will  get 
into  the  heart  of  the  plants  and  cripplo  the 
young  leaves.  Celery  for  succession  and  late 
crops  will  need  root-waterings,  and  the  soil 
around  them  should  be  kept  free  from  weeds. 

Cabbage.  —  For  supplying  a  crop  next 
spring,  such  early-hearting  sorts  as  Ellams' 
or  Wheeler's  Imperial  (the  last  named  if 
the  seed  is  obtained  from  a  reliable  source, 
being  still  one  of  the  best),  may  be  sown  in  the 
first  week  of  August ;  another  sowing  being 
made  in  about  the  middle  of  the  month,  and  a 
final  sowing  a  fortnight  later.  Plants  from 
this  last  sowing  may  bo  left  in  the  seed-rows 
during  the  winter  for  planting  out  early  in  the 


spring.  An  open  piece  of  ground  in  good 
heart  should  be  selected  for  the  early  sowing. 
Sow  the  seeds  thinly  in  drills  at  1  foot  apart, 
and  should  the  weather  be  dry,  water  the 
drills  two  or  three  times  previous  to  sowing. 
In  respect  to  the  later  sowings,  I  sow  a  few 
rows  between  the  newly  -  planted  Straw- 
berries, where  they  invariably  succeed  with- 
out injuring  the  Strawberry-plants. 

Endives. — Make  a  main  sowing  of  green, 
curled,  and  Batavian  Endive.  A  border  from 
which  early  Potato-crops  have  been  lifted  is  a 
suitable  place  on  which  to  sow  the  seeds. 
Sow  thinly  in  drills  at  1  foot  apart,  where 
they  can  be  thinned  out  to  the  same  distance 
apart  in  the  rows.  The  plants  pulled  out 
when  thinning  may  bo  transplanted  to  other 
warm  borders. 

Shallots  and  Garlic. — Take  up  these  as  they 
ripen,  and  spread  them  out  in  an  open  shed 
until  they  are  thoroughly  dry.  Select  medium- 
sized  firm  bulbs  for  the  next  planting,  and  store 
both  lots  in  a  cool,  dry,  airy  room. 

Herbs. — Cat  these  as  they  come  into  flower, 
particularly  Knotted  Marjoram,  Sweet  Basil, 
Summer  Savory,  Tarragon,  and  Mint.  Spread 
them  out  thinly  in  an  open  shed,  and  turn 
them  over  occasionally  until  quite  dry  ;  then 
wrap  each  separately  in  large  sheets  of  thin, 
brown  paper.  

PLANTS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  J.  C.  Tallack,  Gardener  to  E.  Miller  Mundy,  Esq., 
Shipley  Hall,  Derby. 

Freesias. — These  bulbous  plants  bear  no 
forcing  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  anc5 
the  only  way  to  get  early  flowers  is  to  pot 
the  bulbs  early.  Imported  bulbs  are  now  to 
hand,  and  in  gardens  where  the  plants  are 
well  grown  there  should  also  be  plenty  of 
well  ripened,  home-grown  bulbs  of  good  size. 
These  should  be  shaken  out,  the  larger  ones 
selected  and  repotted  in  5  or  0-inch  pots, 
putting  about  eight  bulbs  in  the  former,  and 
twelve  to  fourteen  in  the  latter.  Fill  the 
pots  to  within  1?J  inch  of  the  rim  with  a  rather 
light  sandy  soil,  then  set  in  the  bulbs,  and  cover 
them  1  inch  deep  with  the  compost.  If  the  bulbs 
are  thoroughly  ripe,  there  is  no  need  to  cover 
the  pots  with  ashes,  as  the  bulbs  will  start 
readily  in  a  cold  frame  without  such  covering. 
The  sluggishness  of  growth,  which  used  to  be 
a  frequent  cause  of  complaint,  was  due  to  the 
bulbs  not  having  been  sun-baked,  as  they 
require  to  be. 

Lachenalias  should  be  treated  somewhat 
similarly,  and  may  now  be  either  potted  up  into 
5-inch  pots,  or  placed  in  baskets  in  which 
they  may  grow  through  the  wires,  this  latter 
being  a  convenient  and  decorative  method  of 
treatment.  The  soil  should  be  sandy,  and 
have  a  good  proportion  of  well-decayed  cow- 
manure  mixed  with  it.  Sometimes  the  big; 
bulbs  split  up,  and  make  many  useless,  small 
crowns,  but  these  may  be  to  a  great  extent 
avoided,  by  not  affording  them  much  water  for  a 
considerable  time  after  potting.  I  think  the 
two  best  forms  are  L.  tricolor  and  L.  Nelsoni, 
and  where  the  latter  is  well  grown  it  is  the 
most  handsome  yellow  variety. 

Mignonette. — The  earliest  batch  of  Mig- 
nonette for  winter-flowering  should  now  be 
sown,  and  may  be  followed  by  another  in 
about  the  middle  of  August.  The  latter 
sowing  will  probably  be  the  most  useful,  as 
the  plants  will  carry  their  flowers  welB 
into  the  new  year.  Use  good  soil  containing 
some  lime,  for  the  seed-pots,  for  Mignonette 
must  be  afforded  lime  if  it  is  to  grow  well.  I 
supply  lime  in  the  form  of  broken-up  plaster. 
The  seed-pots,  which  should  be  those  in  which, 
the  plants  will  flower,  should  be  well  drained, 
and  the  soil  rough,  except  for  a  little  on  the 
surface. 

Shoio  Pelargoniums.— Ail  (he  Pelargoniums 
of  this  section  should  be  pruned,  the  larger 
growers  cut  back  almost  close  to  the  base  of 
this  year's  shoots,  and  those  of  the  fancy 
section  not  quite  so  hard.  After  pruning  the 
plants  into  shape,  place  them  in  a  cool  frame 
in  full  light,  and  with  plenty  of  ventilation. 
Syringe  them  twice  a  day,  but  give  little  or 
no  water  to  the  roots  at  present. 
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EDITORIAL     NOTICES. 

ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the  PUBLI8HER. 

Letters  for  Publication,  as  well  as  specimens  and  plant 
/or  naming,  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR, 
41,    Wellington    Street,    Covent    Garden,    London. 

Communications  should  be  written  ok  one  side  only  of 
the  paper,  sent  as  early  in  the  week  as  possible,  and  duly 
signed  by  the  writer.  If  desired,  the  signature  will  not  be 
printed,  but  kept  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

^lustrations. — The  Editor  will  thankfully  receive  and  select 
photographs  or  drawings,  suitable  for  reproduction^  of 
gardens,  or  of  remarkable  plants,  flowers,  trees,  £c. ;  but  he 
cannot  be  responsible  for  loss  or  injury. 

Newspapers.— Correspondents  sending  newspapers  shotdd  be 
careful  to  mark  the  paragraplis  they  wish  the  Editor  to  see. 

\Local  News. — Correspondents  will  greatly  oblige  by  sending  to 
the  Editor  early  intelligence  of  local  ei'ents  likely  to  be  cf 
interest  to  our  readers,  or  of  any  matters  which  it  is  desirable 
to  bring  under  the  notice  of  horticulturists. 

Special  Notice  to  Correspondents. — The  Editor  does  not 
undertakit  to  pay  for  any  contributions  or  illustrations,  or 
to  return  the  unused  communications  or  illustration ■", 
unless  by  special  arrangement. 


APPOINTMENTS. 


TUEiDAY,       July 


SUNDAY, 


(Southern   Counties    Carnation 
)  J     Society's    Show,    at     South- 
I     anipton. 

I  Chambre  Syndicate  des  Hoi-U- 
S',    culteurs  Beige?,  Ghent,  Bdeet- 


MONDAY,  An.  I.    4 


TUESDAY,        AU'J 

THURSDAY,     An.:, 
SATURDAY,     ADC.. 

WEDNESDAY.Au  : 


( Wilts     Horticultural 
joj     Show  at  Salisbury, 


THUR3DAY,    Aim.  H 

TUESDAY,        Aim.  19 
WEDNESDAY,  Arm.  20 


THURSDAY,     Au 

FRIDAY,  Au;, 

•SATURDAY,     Aim. 

TUESDAY,       Au  ; 
WEDNE3DAY,Au.i 

THURSDAY,    Aug. 


Basingstoke  Horticultural  So- 
ciety, Show.  Ramsey  Horti- 
cultural Society,  Show. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
Committees  Meet.  Scottish 
Hort.  Association,  Meeting. 

Midland  Carnation  and  Pico- 
tee  Society's  Show,  at  Bir- 
mingham (2  days). 

Carnation  ShowatOldTrafford, 
Manchester. 

Socie'v, 
Dudley 

Horticultural  Society's  Show 

{2  days). 

Sheffield  Floral  and  Horti- 
cultural Society.  Exhibition. 
Taunton  Deane  Horticultural 

I     and    Floral     Society,    Exhi- 

l     bition. 

i  Royal    Horticultural    Society's 
1     Committees  Meet. 

(Shropshire    Horticultural    So- 
I     ciety's  Show  at   Shrewsbury 
|     (2  days).  Royal  Oxford  Horti- 
cultural Society's  Show. 
Jersey  Agricultural  and  Horti- 
cultural Societies'  combined 
Show  (2  days). 

Strathearn  Horticultural  So- 
ciety's Show  {<>  days). 

Holmes  Chapel  and  District 
Horticultural  Society's  Exhi- 
bition. 

Harpenden  Horticultural  So- 
ciety's Show. 

Batli  Floral  Fete. 

Arundel,  Littlehampton  and 
District  Agricultural  and 
Horticultural  Society.  Sandy 
and  District  Floral  and  Horti- 
cultural Society  Show. 

on  \  Bradford  Horticultural  Society 
*"i     Exhibition. 
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8ALES    FOR   THE   WEEK. 

MONDAY.  July  2f— 

Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Hanworth,  and  property  at 
Itexley  Heath,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  the  Mart, 
Tokenhouse  Yard. 

THURSDAY,  JULY31- 

At  the  Mart,  Tokenhouse  Yard,  E.C..  by  Edmund 
Smith  &  Co.,  the  Fret-hold  of  the  Fruit  and  Flower 
Farm,  known  as  '•  The  Strawberry  Gardens,"  Arun 
Back,  Rudgwick. 

FRIDAY,  August  1— 

Orchids,  by  Protheroe  tfc  Morris,  at  12  30. 

{ For  further  particulars  see  our  Advertisement  columns.} 


Avebage  Temperature  for  the  ensuing  week,  deduced 
from  Observations  of  Forty-three  Years  at  Chiswick 
-63  3'. 
Actual  Temperatures  :— 

London.— July  23  (6  p.m.)  :  Max.  6i°;  Min.  51°. 

July  2t.— Dull,  warmer. 
(Provinces. — tuly    23  (6    p.m.):    Max.    67',    Home 
Counties ;  Mm.  53°,  W.  Coast  Scotland. 


„,    „,     ,  ,         The  first  of  the  reports  of  the 
The  Physiology     _      .    ,.  „  *  .     ,, 

of  Heredity.  Evolution  Committee  of  the 
Royal  Society  presented  to 
the  Committee  on  December  17, 1901,  is  now 
before  us,  and  consists  of  a  record  of  the 
experiments  made  by  Mr.  W.  Bateson,  F.R.S., 
and  Miss  E.  R.  Saunders,  of  Newnham  Col- 
lege, Cambridge.  The  former  has  taken  up 
the  investigation  of  the  Mendelian  law  of 
hybridity  in  connection  with  animals ;  and 
the  latter  in  connection  with  plants,  to 
which  we  mainly  confine  our  remarks. 
This  law,  which  was  deduced  by  Mendel 
from  a  continued  study  of  the  behaviour  of 
cross-bred  Peas  extending  over  a  decade, 
appeared  in  1865  unfortunately  under 
circumstances  by  no  means  favourable  to 
extended  publicity,  to  which  fact  and  pos- 
sibly to  its  appearance  before  the  scientific 
world  was  ripe  for  its  appreciation,  it  was 
practically  ignored  until  the  end  of  the 
century,  when  De  Veies,  Correns,  and 
others  working  in  the  same  connection  and 
deducing  similar  results,  its  importance 
became  recognised.  A  full  translation 
of  the  original  paper  recently  appeared 
in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  from  which  our  English  readers  will 
perceive  not  only  the  masterly  and  scien- 
tific manner  in  which  Mendel  worked,  but 
also  will  gather  some  idea  of  the  far-reaching 
character  of  the  law  itself.  In  our  issue  of 
Sept.  21,  1901,  p.  226,  we  gave  a  brief  abstract 
of  the  principles  deduced,  and  need  not  there- 
fore repeat  them.  The  discovery  of  any  law 
or  reasonable  working  hypothesis  for  the 
breeder,  whether  of  animals  or  plants,  is  of 
immense  importance.  Hitherto,  although 
the  principle  of  heredity  was  well  recognised 
in  so  far  that  breeders  were  always  careful  in 
the  selection  of  parents  which  presented  the 
desired  characters,  the  results  of  crossing, 
especially  in  plants,  were  often  such  as  to 
form  a  complete  puzzle,  the  resulting 
offspring  being  of  such  diverse  character 
as  to  lead  to  the  idea  that  when  once 
the  parental  influences  were  mingled,  they 
combined  in  an  altogether  indiscriminate 
fashion,  the  result  being  sometimes  sub- 
sequent constancy  of  the  hybrid  type,  and 
sometimes  an  instability  which  pointed  to 
no  law  whatever.  Mendel's  experiment, 
however,  tended  to  show,  and  indeed  in  the 
case  of  the  Peas  he  used  as  material,  went 
to  prove  that  distinct  and  definite  characters 
were,  so  to  speak,  elementary  ingredients  of 
the  constitution,  and  that  by  careful  cross- 
ing between  plants  presenting  different 
characters,  the  reappearance  of  these  in  the 
subsequent  progeny  could  be  fairly  relied 
upon  in  definite  proportions. 

One  very  important  feature  was  noted  in 
this  connection,  and  that  was,  that  while 
many  or  even  all  of  the  offspring  of  the  first 
cross  outwardly  exactly  resembled  one  of 
the  parents,  and  hence  did  not  appear  to  be 
hybrids  at  all,  they  nevertheless,  when  self- 
fertilised  produced  offspring  with  both 
grandparental  characters  evidenced  in 
definite  ratios.  Hera  it  is  clear  that  the 
plant-breeder  found  a  fresh  field  open  to 
him,  for  without  such  knowledge,  this 
apparantly  unchanged  material,  potent  as 
it  is  in  subsequent  possibilities,  would  be 
entirely  ignored,  and  only  the  exceptions, 
quite  possibly  due  to  foreign  influence, 
would  be  utilised  with  an  equal  chance  of 
misleading  results. 

Another   interesting  factor  was  the   dis- 


covery that  definite  characters,  such  as 
hairy  or  glabrous  foliage,  form  or  colour 
of  seed,  tall  or  dwarf  habits,  and  so  on, 
fell  into  two  classes,  which  he  termed 
dominant  and  recessive  respectively.  The 
dominant  characters,  as  the  name  implies, 
have  a  self-assertive  power,  sufficient  to 
prevent  the  '■  recessive,''  or  less  assertive 
ones,  from  making  their  appearance  out- 
wardly in  the  first  generation,  and  it  was 
due  to  this,  that  the  first  generation  re- 
sembled so  closely  one  of  the  parents,  i.e., 
the  dominant  one.  The  recessive  characters, 
however,  are  only  latent,  their  "gametes," 
or  representative  potencies,  are  in  the  system 
of  the  plants,  associated  as  it  would  appear, 
but  not  combined,  with  those  of  the 
dominant  character,  and  in  the  process  of 
fertilisation,  the  two  kinds  become  dis- 
sociated, and  by  sexual  alliance  reproduce  a 
certain  ratio  of  plants  of  the  recessive 
character.  Here,  obviously,  much  light  is 
thrown  on  the  question  of  reversion,  the 
occurrence  of  which  could  be  predicted  by 
Mendel's  law,  always  provided  that  one  could 
work  with  simple  material  and  be  secured 
against  that  still  enigmatic  factor,  sponta- 
neous or  seemingly  spontaneous  variation. 
The  experiments  were  made  in  the  pre- 
sent case  with  Lychnis,  Atropa,  Datura, 
and  Matthiola,  the  results  of  the  last 
named  occupying  the  bulk  of  the  report. 
In  Lychnis  the  Mendelian  law  appeared 
to  be  fully  confirmed  as  regards  the  defi- 
nite character  of  hairy  leaves  or  glabrous 
ones.  The  hairy  character  is  invariably 
dominant,andtheglabrous  recessive;  and  the 
actual  numerical  results  corresponded  as 
closely  as  possible  with  the  theoretical  ones 
deduced  from  Mendel's  law.  The  hairy  and 
glabrous  forms,  being  crossed,  all  the  offspring 
were  hairy,  and  when  these  offspring  were 
crossed  inter  se,  the  dominant  or  hairy  cha- 
racter resulted  in  408  cases  as  against  126  of 
the  recessive  or  glabrous,  very  close  indeed 
to  Mendel's  requirement  of  3  to  1. 

Crossbreds  of  the  first  generation  fertilised 
by  the  parental  recessive  form,  yielded  nearly 
equal  numbers  of  both  (447,  433),  and  the  law 
presuiies  an  equality;  while  when  crossed 
with  the  dominant  form,  all  the  offspring 
were  dominant,  a  further  confirmation.  In 
Atropa,  A.  Belladonna  typica  and  A.  B. 
lutea  were  used,  the  fruit  being  respectively 
black  and  yellow.  The  first  crossbred  gene- 
ration were  all  black  (dominant).  Owing 
possibly  to  self  sterility,  the  offspring  had  to 
be  fertilised  by  the  parents  :  the  general 
results  however,  confirmed  the  dominance  of 
the  black  colour,  and  the  resulting  offspring 
obeyed  the  law,  in  so  far  that  as  resulting 
from  a  dominant  fertilisation  they  were  all 
black  -  fruited,  while  recessive  fertilisation 
gave  a  mixed  result. 

Daturas  with  smooth  and  prickly  fruits, 
demonstrated  the  prickly  character  to  be  the 
dominant  one.  In  this  case,  however,  some 
of  the  results  pointed  to  a  crossbred  origin 
of  one  of  the  parents  ;  characters  presenting 
themselves  which  were  not  obviously  present 
in  either.  This  is  the  suggested  explana- 
tion; but  an  alternative  hypothesis,  that  of 
original  variation,  is  cited,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  whatever  that  further  experience  in 
this  direction  will  reveal  this  as  a  disturbing 
factor  in  many  cases.  Despite  the  irregu- 
larities which  occurred  with  Datura,  the 
Mendelian  law  was  confirmed  in  so  far  that 
the  dominant  type  was  the  more  numerous, 
while  the  ratio  of  results   obtained   by    re- 
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crossing  with  the  parents  closely  agreed 
with  expectations.  With  respect  to  Mat- 
thiola  (Stock),  the  phenomena  largely  con- 
form to  Mendelian  principles;  the  results, 
however,  were  too  complicated  to  permit  of 
an  intelligible  analysis  in  the  space  at 
command. 

In  any  case,  however,  it  is  clear  from  these 
■experiments  that  the  Mendelian  law,  and 
his  discoveries  as  regards  the  definite  nature 
of  certain  characters,  i.e.,  as  separate  trans- 
missible factors,  are  of  great  interest  to  the 
selective  cultivator,  although  it  cannot  be 
ignored  that  the  intense  care  and  long  con- 
tinued systematic  observation  requisite  to 
obtain  definite  results  could  rarely  be  given  : 
and  furthermore,  the  far  greater  comp'exity 
of  character  which  must  exist  in  many 
highly  cultivated  and  already  repeatedly- 
crossed  flowers,  would  render  the  deduction 
of  the  law  from  the  observed  results  a  task 
for  a  skilled  mathematician  rather  than  a 
plant  breeder.  None  the  less,  however,  are 
our  thanks  due  for  the  light  thrown  on  the 
underlying  principles  by  joint  production  of 
Mr.  Bateson  and  Miss  Saunders,  and  for 
the  very  clear  manner  in  which  their  obser- 
vations are  recorded. 

We  have  only  to  add  that  the  whole  sub- 
ject is  discussed  in  a  little  book  published 
at  the  Cambridge  University  Press,  under 
the  title  of  Mendel's  Principles  of  Heredity, 
by  Mr.  W.  Bateson,  who  says  that  if  a  tenth 
part  of  the  labour  and  cost  now  devoted  to 
the  collection  and  maintenance  of  species 
of  animals  and  plants  were  applied  to  sta- 
tistical experiments  in  heredity,  the  result 
would  in  a  few  years  make  a  revolution,  not 
only  in  the  industrial  art  of  the  breeder, 
but  in  our  views  of  heredity,  species  and 
variation.  We  have  at  last  a  brilliant 
method  and  a  solid  basis  from  which  to 
attack  these  problems,  offering  an  oppor- 
tunity to  the  pioneer  such  as  occurs  but 
seldom,  even  in  the  history  of  modern 
science. 

Lord  Redesdale.— Mr.  Freeman  Mitford, 
famed  in  diplomacy,  literature,  and  gardening, 
is  henceforth  to  be  known  as  Baron  Redesdale 
of  Redesdale,  in  the  county  o£  Northumber- 
land. We  were  privileged  to  give  the  portrait 
of  the  new  peer  in  our  issue  for  July  5,  1902, 
p.  4. 

The  Carnation  Show.— Considering  the 
lateness  of  the  season,  the  Carnation  show 
was  surprisingly  good.  Moreover,  it  was 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  in  the  Drill  Hall,  a  more  con- 
venient place  than  the  Crystal  Palace  for  such 
a  show.  We  are  glad  to  see  the  special 
societies  coming  under  the  wing  of  the  parent 
society.  By  so  doing,  the  objections  to  the 
multiplication  of  small  special  societies  are 
largely  obviated.  The  quality  of  the  flowers 
was  generally  admitted  to  be  good.  The  card- 
board collars  and  the  dressed  flowers  are  not 
quite  done  away  with,  but  the  tendency 
towards  a  more  natural  and  a  more  attractive 
mode  of  exhibiting  is  surely,  if  slowly,  making 
way.  The  luncheon  at  the  Hotel  Windsor 
was  presided  over  by  Mr.  Martin  Smith, 
who  made  a  sympathetic  speech,  and  whose 
improved  health  was  noted  with  great 
satisfaction. 

The  Malcolm  Dunn  Memorial  Fund. — 
Several  of  our  correspondents  have  been 
anxious  to  know  what  had  been  done  in  the 
case  of  the  Dunn  Memorial  Fund.  The  fol- 
lowing letter  from  Mr.  Murray  Thomson  will 


explain  this: — "In  your  issue  of  Februarys 
last  you  inserted  a  letter  from  me  on  this 
subject.  It  has  now  been  arranged  that  the 
Royal  Scottish  Arboricultural  Society  is  to 
retain  the  money  collected  by  it,  in  order  to 
create  a  Dunn  Memorial  in  connection  with 
arboriculture.  The  Royal  Caledonian  Horti- 
cultural Society  and  the  Scottish  Horticultural 
Association  have  united  the  funds  collected  by 
each  of  them,  and  have  formed  a  "  Malcolm 
DUNN  Memorial  in  Horticulture."  They  have 
appointed  trustees  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  the  Trust.  These  trustees  are  authorised  to 
give  prizes  for  the  advancement  and  improve- 
ment of  the  science  and  practice  of  the  culture, 
or  for  the  successful  culture  of  plants,  flowers, 
trees,  fruits,  and  vegetables,  or  otherwise  for 
the  advancement  and  practiceof  horticulture, as 
the  trustees  shall  think  fit ;  and  it  is  further 
directed  that  these  prizes  may  be  given 
through  the  medium  of  any  horticultural  so- 
ciety or  association  in  Scotland.  The  trustees 
have  appointed  me  their  Secretary  and  Trea- 
surer, and  I  shall  be  glad  to  answer  any  com- 
munications in  connection  with  the  Trust. 
P.  Murray  Thomson,  5,  York  Place,  Edinburgh." 

The  Neill  Prize  in  Horticulture. —  We 
are  informed  by  Mr.  MURRAY  Thomson  that 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal 
Caledonian  Horticultural  Society  held  on 
July  16,  the  Neill  Prize  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
David  Murray,  gardener  to  the  Marquis  of 
Allsa,  Culzean  Castle,  Ayrshire,  who  has 
been  a  most  successful  grower  of  fruits  and 
vegetables. 

Irish  Mushrooms  and  Blackberries.— 
A  lady  correspondent  of  an  evening  contem- 
porary draws  attention  to  the  magnificent 
specimens  of  Blackberries  growing  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Lakes  of  Killarney,  and  the 
difficulty  of  getting  them  gathered.  She  states 
that  an  offer  of  2d.  per  quart  produced  no 
harvesters  ;  whilst  great  sheets  of  Mushrooms 
simply  wasted  away  untouched.  Possibly 
there  are  no  available  means  of  transport, 
and  given  these  a  market  would  have  to  be 
established. 

Ramsey  Abbey  Gardens. — In  the  Peter- 
borough Advertiser  for  July  19,  is  an  apprecia- 
tive description  of  Lord  DB  Ramsey's  gardens, 
at  Ramsey  Abbey,  which,  owing  to  the  kind- 
ness of  the  noble  proprietor,  may  be  seen  by 
the  general  public.  Mr.  F.  Seabrooke,  the 
gardener,  is  complimented  by  the  writer 
of  the  note  upon  the  floral  effects  he  has 
produced. 

Artificial  Manures  for  Chrysanthe- 
mums.— M.  Truffaut,  as  a  result  of  his 
chemical  investigations,  recommends  the  use 
of  a  manure  containing  : — 

Sulphate  of  ammonia        ...     30  per  cent. 

Sulphate  of  potash 20        ,, 

Double  superphosphate  con- 
taining   41   per  cent,  of 

acid 40        ,, 

Ordinary  superphosphate 
containing  13-15  per  cent. 
of  acid       4        ,, 

100 

Appendicitis.— Fifty  years  ago  this  name 
was  not  known  in  the  medical  world.  The 
disease  signified  was  not  distinguished  from 
ordinary  peritonitis.  M.  LanNELONGUE  in  the 
Comptes  rcndus  shows  that  some  Egyptian 
mummies  show  traces  of  the  disease.  The 
same  observer  enumerates  among  the  causes  of 
the  malady,  the  presence  of  microbes  as  well 
as  of  intestinal  worms,  the  eggs  of  which  exist 
in  impure  water,  and  in  uncooked  or  unwashed 
fruit  or  vegetables. 


The  Araucaria  at  Dropmore. — It  is  with 
a  feeling  of  consternation,  akin  to  that  pro- 
duced by  the  collapse  of  the  Campanile  at 
Venice,  that  we  have  heard  of  the  death  of 
the  famous  specimen  of  Araucaria  imbricata 
at  Dropmore — the  noblest  of  its  kind  in  the 
country.  It  would  not  greatly  surprise  us  if 
we  heard  of  the  appearance  of  the  shade  of 
old  Philip  Frost  on  the  scene  of  the  disaster. 

"Guide  to  the  Botanic  Gardens,  Mel- 
bourne."— We  have  received  a  copy  of  the 
authorised  Guide  to  the  Botanic  Gardens,  Mel- 
bourne, which  is  likely  to  be  of  use  to  all 
visitors.  A  brief  history  of  the  gardens  Is 
given,  and  there  is  a  sort  of  bird's-eye  view 
over  part  of  the  grounds.  Add  to  this  the 
route-map,  and  that  which  indicates  recent 
additions  and  improvements,  and  a  serviceable 
little  book  is  obtained,  from  which  readers 
may  see  the  progress  made  and  the  work 
achieved  in  the  gardens. 

Sale  of  Poisons. — Several  cases  have 
lately  occurred  wherein  seedsmen  and  other 
traders  have  been  fined  for  contravening  the 
terms  of  the  Pharmacy  Act  (1868).  That  Act 
was  passed  for  the  protection  of  the  public, 
and  imposes  on  druggists  who  deal  only  with 
small  quantities  of  sundry  scheduled  poisons, 
certain  regulations  with  which  they  must 
comply  before  effecting  a  sale  to  a  customer. 
But  other  tradesmen  who  handle  very  much 
larger  quantities  of  poisonous  substances  ap- 
pear to  think  that,  because  those  substances  are 
not  intended  for  consumption  by  human  beings, 
but  only  as  weed-killers,  insecticides,  and  the 
like,  that  they  are  exempt  from  the  restrictions 
imposed  on  the  druggists.  Recent  magisterial 
decisions  have,  we  believe,  in  all  cases  shown 
that  this  is  a  mistake.  While  the  law  remains 
as  it  is,  law-abiding  dealers  should  for  their 
own  sakes  comply  with  the  regulations,  and 
should  in  the  public  interest  adopt  all  reason- 
able precautions  for  the  prevention  of  acci- 
dents. To  send  out  concentrated  poisons 
wholesale,  without  any  indication  of  the 
nature  of  the  substance,  is  to  court  disaster. 

Hydrangeas. — Mr.  Speed  sends  us  from 
Penryn  Castle,  Bangor,  two  heads  of  Hy- 
drangea, one  of  the  ordinary  rose  colour,  the 
other  the  deepest  blue  we  have  ever  seen. 
This  was  grown  in  a  soil  containing  much 
natural  leaf-mould. 

"Australian  Grasses."  —  His  Majesty 
Kino  Edward  VII.  has  been  graciously 
pleased  to  accept  a  copy  of  Australian  Grasses, 
by  Fred.  Turner,  F.L.S.,  of  Sydney,  New 
South  Wales. 

Yorkshire  Naturalists'  Union.  —  Tho 
107th  meeting  will  be  held  at  Sedbergh  for 
the  investigation  of  Baugh  Fell,  from  Saturday, 
August  2,  to  Monday,  August  4.  The  object 
of  the  meeting  is  to  make  as  complete  an 
investigation  as  possible  of  the  slopes  of 
Baugh  Fell,  and  the  gills  running  up  into  it ; 
and  it  is  requested  that  members  on  this 
occasion  will  confine  their  attention  to  the 
mountain  itself,  and  its  immediately  encircling 
valleys,  Rawtheydale  and  Garsdale.  Owing 
to  the  inaccessibility  of  Sedbergh,  and  the 
distance  from  it  of  the  ground  to  be  covered, 
it  will  be  necessary  for  those  attending  to 
spend  the  week-end  in  the  district. 

The  District.— Mr.  W.  Robinson  writes  that 
Baugh  Fell  (it  should  be  Barfell)  is,  next  after 
Ingleborough  and  Penyghent,  perhaps  the 
most  conspicuous  of  the  great  Pennine  chain 
of  hills  of  which  it  is  a  distinguished  outlier. 
It  forms  a  striking  feature  in  the  landscape  as 
one  approaches  Sedbergh  by  railway,  and 
gains  much  in  grandeur  by  contrast  with  the 
distinctly  different  scenery  of  the  adjoining 
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older  domed-shaped  hills  of  Silurian  age  from 
■which,  however,  it  is  severed  by  a  great 
fracture  in  the  earth's  crust,  which  runs 
along  its  lower  slopes  roughly  parallel  with 
Cautley  Road. 

Guevina  Avellana.— Mr.  Hope  sends  tis 
from  Greenway,  Devonshire,  a  branch  of  this 
noble  Proteaceous  tree,  which  there  attains  a 
height  of  20  feet.  The  foliage  is  highly 
ornamental,  the  stalked  alternate  leaves  are 
more  than  a  foot  in  length,  broadly  lanceolate, 
imparipinnate,  with  about  twelve  or  fourteen 
pinna',  of  which  the  two  or  three  lower- 
most pairs  are  again  pinnate.  The  ultimate 
segments  are  leathery,  glabrous,  rounded  at 
the  base,  ovate-oblong,  acute,  coarsely  and 
remotely  toothed.  The  petioles  and  theirsub- 
divisions  are  more  or  less]  covered  with 
coarse  blackish  hairs.  The  tree  is  a  native  of 
Chili,  where  its  seeds  are  eaten  as  nuts. 

Influence  of  Coloured  Glasses  on 
PLANTS. — The  idea  that  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants  might  show  differences  in  development 
if  the  glass  under  which  they  were  grown  was 
variously  coloured,  is  not  a  particularly  new 
one.  But  we  owe  to  M.  Ed.  Zacharewicz 
Some  further  information  on  the  subject,  pub- 
lished in  a  recent  number  of  the  Journal  de  la 
Societe  Nationale  d' Horticulture  de  France. 
At  "Vaucluse,  Avignon,  several  varieties  of 
Strawberries  were,  for  the  sake  of  experiment, 
grown,  some  under  glass  of  one  colour,  some 
under  that  of  some  different  hue.  The  general 
results  obtained  are  summarised  as  follows  :— 

1.  Orange  glass  produces  more  luxuriant 
vegetation,  but  to  the  detriment  of  the  fruit, 
its  size  and  earliness. 

2.  Under  ordinary  glass  the  fruit  is  finest 
and  earliest. 

3.  Under  violet  glass  a  larger  amount  of  fruit 
is  obtained,  but  to  the  detriment  of  its  size, 
quality,  and  earliness, 

4.  Red,  blue  and  green  glasses  are  each 
detrimental  to  the  vegetation  of  the  plants. 

Therefore,  for  the  glasshouse  cultivation  of 
plants  with  green  foliage,  orange  glass  may  be 
recommended,  while  for  the  production  of  fruit 
the  ordinary  white  glass  should  be  used. 
These  results  are  interesting,  but  not  specially 
surprising,  since  the'unaltered  light  of  the  sun 
might  well  be  supposed  more  favourable  to 
vegetation  than  any  in  which  one  particular 
colour  element  largely  predominated. 

Canadian  Ash  (Fraxinus  sambucifolia). 
—A  short  time  since  a  [morning  paper  stated 
that  contracts  for  Ash  timber,  designed  to 
supply  oars  for  the  boats  of  the  British  navy, 
had  been  given  to  contractors  in  the  United 
States — the  reason  assigned  for  this  being 
that  the  Ash  timber  of  the  States  was  that 
best  suited  for  the  purpose.  As  this  state- 
ment has  not  been  challenged,  it  seems  to  be 
necessary  to  state  here  that  the  facts  are  all 
the  other  way.  Northern-grown  timber  is 
ever  to  be  preferred  to  that  grown  in  the 
south,  for  obvious  reasons.  This  is  evident  to 
all  thinking  men.  In  regard  to  the  elasticity 
of  Canadian  Ash,  transverse  strength,  and 
resistance  to  longitudinal  crushing,  it  is  the 
best  wood  in  these  very  characters  tested  at 
Ransome's  works,  Chelsea,  in  1886.  In  that 
summer,  it  may  be  remembered,  Mr.  Ransoms 
submitted  all  colonial  and  foreign  woods  to 
these  tests,  the  Canadian  woods  being  furnished 
be  Mr.  M.  Macoun,  naturalist  to  the  Geologi- 
cal Survey,  Ottawa,  under  Sir  C.  Topper's  in- 
structions, for  the  test.  It  might  be  worth 
while  for  the  Admiralty  authorities  to  procure 
Mr.  Ransome's  results  as  recorded  by  him  at 
the  time,  and  so  give  our  business  to  our 
friends. 


Nature> Study  Exhibition.— The  Nature- 
Study  Association  opened  its  exhibition  at  the 
Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Regent's  Park,  N.W., 
on  July  23.  The  Duke  of  DEVONSHIRE  presided. 
The  exhibition  will  remain  open  till  August  5 
inclusive. 

CONFERENCE    PROGRAMME. 
The  Chair  will  be  taken  on  each  occasion  at  3  p.m. 

Thursday,  July  24.— Chairman  :  The  Right  Hon.  R.  W. 
Hanbury,  MP.,  President  of  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture. Address  on  "  The  Study  of  Nature,"  by  the 
Lord  Avebury,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.  Selected  speakers : 
"  How  the  County  Councils  may  encourage  Nature- 
Study,"  Mr.  H.  Hobhouse,  M.P. ;  "  The  Facilities  for 
Nature-Study,"  Prof.  Geddes,  University  College, 
Dundee ;  "  Seasonal  Studies  in  Natural  History," 
Prof.  J.  Arthur  Thomson,  Marischal  College,  Aber- 
deen ;  "  Local  Museums  as  aids  to  the  Teaching  of 
Nature- Knowledge,"  Mr.  H.  Coates,  F.KS.E. 

Friday,  July  25.— Chairman  :  The  Lord  Strathcona, 
G.C.M.G.,  High  Commissioner  for  Canada.  Address 
on  "Nature-Study  in  Elementary  Education,"  by 
Prof.  C.Lloyd  Morgan,  F.R.S. .Principal, University 
College,  Bristol.  Selected  speakers :  "  How  to 
bring  Children  into  touch  with  Nature,"  Mrs. 
Franklin,  Hon.  Sec.  Parents'  National  Educational 
Union;  "Nature-Study  in  Urban  Schools,"  Mr.  H. 
Major,  Inspector  to  the  Leicester  School  Board ; 
"The  Teacher  as  Observer,"  Miss  Mary  Simpson, 
The  Yorkshire  College,  Leeds  ;  "Trees  as  a  means 
of  Nature-Study,"  Mr.  John  Evans,  H.M.  Sub- 
Inspector. 

Tuesday,  July  29.— Chairman  :  The  Lord  Reay,  G.C.S.I., 
G.C.I.E.,  Chairman  of  the  London  School  Board. 
Address  on  "Visual  Instruction"  (illustrated),  by 
Prof.  Bickmore,  Natural  History  Museum,  New 
York.  Selected  speakers:  "Nature-Study  in  rela- 
tion to  Rural  Pursuits,"  Mr.  G.  Herbert  Morrell, 
M.P. ;  "The  Proper  Attitude  of  the  Teacher,"  Mr. 
A.  D.  Hall,  Principal,  S.E.  Agricultural  College, 
Wye,  Kent;  "Nature-Study  in  Elementary  Schools 
from  the  Teacher's  standpoint,"  Mr.  G.  H.  Rose, 
Headmaster,  Caterham  Board  School. 

Thursday,  July  31.— Chairman  :  Sir  George  Kekewich, 
K.C.B.,  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Education.  Ad- 
dress on  "Nature-Study  in  Colleges  and  Higher 
Schools,"  by  Prot.  Miall,  F.R.S.  Selected  speakers  : 
"Nature-Study  in  Girls'  Secondary  Schools,"  Miss 
Mary  Gurney,  Member  of  the  Council  of  the  Girls' 
Public  Day  School  Company;  "Plant  Life  as 
Nature-Study,"  Mr.  Scott  Elliott,  West  of  Scotland 
Technical  College,  Glasgow;  "School  Gardens,' 
Mr.  T.  G.  Rooper,  H.M.I. ;  "  Geology  as  a  Branch  of 
Nature-Study,"  Prof.  Grenville  Cole,  Royal  College 
of  Science,  Dublin. 

Friday,  August  1.— Chairman  :  The  Right  Hon.  Sir  W. 
Hart-Dyke,  Bart.,  M.P.  Address  on  "  The  Training 
of  Teachers  in  Nature-Study,"  by  the  Rev.  Canon 
Steward,  Principal,  The  Training  College,  Salis- 
bury. Selected  speakers  ;  "The  Relation  of  Nature- 
Study  to  School  Work  and  to  the  Home,"  Sir 
Joshua  Fitch,  LL.D. ;  "  Nature-Study  as  an  Element 
of  Culture,"  Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler,  Director  of  Special 
Enquiries  to  the  Board  of  Education;  "School 
Rambles  and  the  Training  of  Teachers,"  Mr.  J.  H. 
Cowham,  The  Training  College,  Westminster,  S.W. ; 
"The  Present  Work  of  the  County  Councils,"  Mr. 
Austin  Keen,  President,  Association  of  Organising 
Secretaries. 

The  Wolverhampton  Floral  Fete. — 
Messrs.  Blackmore  &  Langdon,  of  Tiverton- 
on-Avon,  inform  us  that  they  were  awarded  a 
Gold  Medal  for  their  exhibit  of  Begonias  at 
this  show. 

Canker  in  Apple  Trees.— The  following 
conclusions  are  arrived  at  by  Mr.  Hasselbring, 
and  published  in  the  Bulletin  No.  70  of  Vie 
University  of  Illinois  Agricultural  Station. 
The  common  term  "canker,"  includes  all  dis- 
eases involving  portions  of  the  living  bark  of 
trees.  These  may  be  clue  to  different  causes. 
Several  canker  diseases  caused  by  fungous 
parasites  are  known  in  the  United  States. 
The  most  common  diseases  of  this  kind  in 
Illinois  are  the  New  York  Apple-tree  canker, 
caused  by  the  black  rot  fungus,  and  the  Illi- 
nois Apple-tree  canker,  caused  by  Nummularia 
discreta.  The  Illinois  Apple  -  tree  canker 
occurs  on  the  large  limbs  and  trunks  of  Apple 
trees.  It  produces  extended  blackened  areas 
within  which  the  bark  cracks  and  finally 
crumbles  away.  This  always  results  in  the 
death  of  the  affected,  limb.  The  fungus  caus- 
ing the  canker  is  a  wound  parasite,  gaining 
entrance  into  the  tree  through  wounds  caused 


by  pruning  or  by  accidental  injuries.  The 
best  means  of  preventing  the  disease  is  to 
avoid  as  much  as  possible  all  injury  to  the 
bark,  to  prune  properly,  and  to  paint  wounds 
with  an  antiseptic  solution.  Badly  diseased 
limbs  should  be  cut  and  burned. 

South  Shields  and  Northern  Counties 
Chrysanthemum  Society. — After  aninterval 
of  five  years  without  any  show  being  held, 
this  society  is  now  issuing  a  schedule  of  an 
exhibition  to  be  held  at  a  date  to  be  fixed 
later  on  in  the  year.  We  note  in  the  prize 
list  a  prize  of  £6  and  a  Coronation  Silver  Cup, 
value  la  guineas,  presented  by  the  President 
of  the  Society,  James  Broadhead,  J.P.,  to  be 
awarded  to  the  winner  of  the  1st  prize  in  a 
competition  of  thirty-six  Japanese  blooms  in 
not  less  than  eighteen  varieties,  and  not  more 
than  two  of  each  variety.  A  Coronation 
Silver  Cup,  value  5  guin  eas,  given  by  Mr.  A. 
Purvis,  goes  with  the  2nd  prize  in  the  same 
class.  Another  Cup  of  similar  value  presented 
by  Mr.  C.  F.  Sutcliffe,  will  be  awarded,  to- 
gether with  £5  in  money,  to  the  exhibitor  of 
the  best  group  of  Chrysanthemum  plants  ;  and 
one  of  5  guineas  presented  by  Mr.  T.  N. 
Alexander,  goes  with  the  1st  prize  for  eigh- 
teen Japanese  cut  blooms.  The  schedule 
contains  a  number  of  other  very  liberal  prizes- 
of  money,  Cups,  and  Medals,  and  they  will 
doubtless  do  much  in  instigating  a  lively 
competition  in  the  various  classes,  which  in 
addition  to  Chrysanthemums  include  vege- 
tables, tho  productions  of  amateurs.  The 
Honorary  Secretary  is  Mr.  Bernard  Cowan^ 
Harton,  South  Shields. 

Flowers  for  Foreign  Parcel  Post.— 
Mr.  Henniker  Heaton,  M.P.,  who  has  for  long 
distinguished  himself  in  the  matter  of  postal 
and  telegraph  reform,  is  having  a  tilt  just  now 
with  the  Postmaster-General  in  continuation 
of  the  same.  In  reference  to  the  carriage  of 
flowers  by  parcel-post,  he  says,  that  "A  few 
years  ago  baskets  of  flowers  could  be  sent  at 
a  low  rate  from  the  South  of  France  to  Eng- 
land in  the  winter  months.  The  Department 
stopped  this  kindly  feeling  and  agreeable 
traffic  for  no  reason  whatever.  Surely,  it- 
would  be  a  kindly  act  to  restore  the  regula- 
tions under  which  these  beautiful  baskets  of 
flowers  were  sent  to  friends  in  Eogland."' 
.  .  .  .  "  The  English  parcel-post  is  stilt 
open  to  improvement,"  says  Mr.  H.  Heaton  %. 
"a  man  the  other  day  wrote  to  me  that  he 
sent  a  parcel  of  Beans,  value  dd.,  and  the 
charge  for  delivery  was  Is.  Id."  It  would 
appear  that  the  parcel-post  with  America  still 
requires  opening  up ;  doubtless,  the  florist 
would  benefit,  with  othero,  in  this  reform. 
We  believe  that  "everything  comes  to  him 
who  waits."  Mr.  Heaton  began  his  agitation 
on  this  matter  twelve  years  ago. 

Mr.  Burbank  and  His  Work. — A  series  of 
articles  is  in  course  of  publication  in  Sunset, 
a  Californian  journal,  detailing  the  more 
prominent  of  this  great  hybridist's  labours  in 
cross-breeding.  Among  other  things  he  has 
taken  in  hand,  the  wild  Prunus  maritima,. 
which  has  the  merit  of  growing  anywhere,  and 
producing  abundance  of  fruit  of  poor  quality. 
By  fertilising  the  flowers  with  the  pollen  of 
some  Japanese  forms,  the  defects  have  been 
removed  and  the  fruits  greatly  improved. 
The  development  of  a  race  whose  flowers  are 
immune  from  the  effects  of  spring  frosts  has 
also  been  effected.  To  show  the  disappoint- 
ments the  hybridiser  has  to  encounter,  and  we 
may  say  the  courage  of  the  raiser,  it  may  be 
added  that  in  one  year  65,000  (sixty-five- 
thousand)  seedlings  were  destroyed,  as  no- 
improvement  on  what  already  exists. 
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Publications    Received.  —  Botanical   Depart- 
ment, Trinidad :    Bulletin  of  Miscellaneous  Information, 
April,  1903.    Contents  :   Work  of  Earth-worms,  Hevea 
Brasiliensis,  Orange  Stocks,  Roses  on  their  own  Roots, 
Cacao  Dryers,  &o. — Annual  Administration  Report  of  the 
Forest  Department  of  the  Madras  Presidency  for  the  twelve 
juonths  ending  June  30,  1901:— "The  year  was  one  of 
steady  progress  in  all  brandies  of  forest  administra- 
tion.   With  the  practical  completion  of  the  work  of 
selecting  lands  for  reservation,  forest   officers  have 
been  able  to  devote  their  time  and  attention  more 
fntly  to  conserving  the  reserved  forests  and  bring 
ing  thein  under  systematic  plana  of  working.     For 
4he    first   time   in   its   history    the    Department  has 
attempted  the    organised  exploitation   of  timber  on 
a  large  scale,  with  results  that  are,  on  the  whole,  en- 
couraging."— Eighth  Annual  Report  of  the  Fruit  Experimen 
Stations  of  Ontario,  1901 :  in  every  way  satisfactory,  and 
showing  much  increase  of  work  and  activity,  and  con- 
sequent results.— Thirty-third  Annual  Report  of  the  Fruit 
Growers'  Association  of  Ontario,  1901.  The  yearly  meeting 
"  excelled  in  attendance  and  interest  any  meeting  ever 
held  in  its  history,  and  furnished  an  unusual  amount 
of  valuable  information  for  fruit  growers."    Various 
■crop  reports  and  original  papers  are  included  in  this 
publication.— From  the  Victorian  Government   Agri- 
cultural Department  Offices,  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C. : 
The  Australian  Colony  of  Victoria.    A   little   pamphlet 
with  letterpress   and   illustrations   setting  forth  the 
advantages  offered  for  colonists  by  this  Colony.    The 
information  is  practical  and,   of  course,   absolu'ely 
trustworthy.  —  The    Queensland    Agricultural  Journal, 
April.    Full  as  usual  of  papers  and  notes  on  various 
branches  of  agriculture,  with  special  reference  to  the 
Deeds  of  the  district.— Minnesota  Botanical  Studies,  Index 
number,  May.    Contents:    Lichens  of  North  Western 
Minnesota.BrucoFink;  Corallime  vera?  of  Port  Renfrew, 
K.  Yendo ;    Observations  on    Pterygophora,    Conway 
MacMillan  ;  and  title,  contents,  and  index.—  Bulletin  dv. 
Jardin  Imperial  Botanique  de  St.  Pitersbourg .    Tome  II., 
Livraison   3.      Avec    6    figures   dans    le   texte.     The 
more     important   articles    are    written    in    Russian. 
— Proceedings    and    Journal    of   the     Agricultural     and 
Horticultural   Society    of  India    for   January  —  March 
E902.    "The  Council  are  of  opinion  that  the  present 
state  of  the  gardens  and  condition  of  finances  reflect 
most  creditably  on  the  hard  work  and  zeal   of  the 
Secretary  (Mr.  Lancaster)  and  his  assistants,  but  for 
whose  untiring  efforts  the  excellent  results  reported 
could  not  have  been  obtained.  —  The  Agricultural  Journal 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  April  24,  contains  an  obituary 
notice  of   Mr.  J.  P.  de  Waal,  long  manager   of  the 
Government  wine  farm  at  Groot  Constantia  ;  and  also 
the  usual  notes  and  reports—  The  Agricultural  Gazette  oj 
New  South    Wales,    April.     Among   the   contents  are: 
Useful  Australian  Plants,  Deyouxia  nivalis,  by  J.  H. 
Maiden ;  Sandarac  Resins  from  Australian  Woods,  by 
■£'.  A.  Henry;  Experimental  Wheats,  by  F.  Coleman. 
Flax  growing.  Tomato  Blight,  <ic—  Journal  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  of  Western  Australia,  April,  contains 
Notes  on  Indian  Oranges,  the  Season's  Fruit  Crop,  and 
other  appropriate  subjects.— Tie  Journal  of  Agriculture 
■of  Victoria,  April.    In  addition  to  papers  dealing  with 
the  dairy  and  live  stock,  we  find  here  articles  on  Viti- 
culture and  on  Vine  Seeds,  by  R.  Dubois  ;  Autumn  and 
Winter  Treatment  of  Orchard  Lands,  C.  B.  Luffmann 
Ac— From  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  :  Obser- 
vations on  the  Mosaic  Disease  of  Tobacco,  by  Albert  F 
Woods,  Pathologist  and  Physiologist,  May  15.    A>iscful 
manual,  illustrated  with  plain  and  coloured  plates.— 
Bollettino  Tecnico  delta  Coltivazlone  del  Tabacchi,  pubbli- 
cato  per  cura  del  R.  Istituto  Sperimentale  di  Scafati 
Salerno.    Illustrated  with  plates  and  tables.-  -Meteoro- 
logical Notes  and  Remarks  uponth':  Weather  during  19ol,with 
Effects  upon  Vegetation,  by  James  Whitton,  Superinten- 
dent of  Parks,  Glasgow.    "  Regarding  the  general  effect 
upon  vegetation,  the  atmospheric  conditions  of  1901 
were  distinctly  favourable,  so  far  as  the  neighbourhood 
of  Glasgow  is  concerned."— Hints  on  Planting  Roses,  by  a 
Committee  of  the  National  Rose  Society.     Third  edi- 
tion, with  revised  list  of  choice  Roses,  and  an  illustra- 
tion of  Mr.  Mawley's  garden  at  Bcrkhamsted.    A  hand- 
book of  useful  information  for  amateur  and  reminders 
(for  professional  growers.     Obtainable   from    the   So- 
ciety's Secretary,  Mr.  Mawley,  Berkhamsted,  Herts.— 
Agricultural  Bulletin  of  the  Straits  and  Federated  Malnu 
States,  April.     Edited  by   H.   N.    Ridley.     Contents : 
Timbers  of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  Draining  Land  for 
Cocoa-nut  Plantations,  Dr.  Sherman's  Report  on  Gutta 
Percha,  Planting  in  British  Central  Africa,  Consular 
Report  on  German  East  Africa,  Planting  and  Science 
an  Ceylon,  and  Notes.— From  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Division  of  Entomology,  Bulletin  No.  33. 
New  Series.    Insect  Enemies  of  the  Pine  in  the  Black  Hills 
Forest  Reserve.    An  account  of  the  results  of  special 
investigations,  with  recommendations  for  preventing 
losses.    Prepared  under  the   direction    of   the  Ento- 
mologist, by  A.  D.  Hopkins.— From  the  South-Eastern 
Agricultural   College,   Wye,   Kent.     The  Nature-Study 
.Journal,  No.  3.    Contents  :  An  Hour  with  the  Balance, 
Metamorphosis  of  Frogs,  Glance  at  a  Bee  Hive,  and 
Flower   Shapes.—  Bulletin   of  the  Botanical  Department, 
Jamaica,  April.    Contents:  Tobacco,  Cultivation  and 
Curing;   Coffee  Fermentation.  Cheer  Pine.  Bananas, 
Coffee,  Cocoa  in  Costa  Rica,  Variation  in  Colour  of 
Grapes,  Chinese  or  Dwarf  Bananas,  <&c. 


LAYIA  GAILLARDIOIDES.* 
Mr.  Gumbloton  kindly  sends  a  specimen 
of  this  pretty  Californian  annual,  with  orange- 
yellow  flowers,  whose  general  appearance  is 
indicated  in  Mr.  Worthington  Smith's  drawing. 
It  was  originally  referred  with  doubt  by 
Hooker  and  Arnott,  in  the  Botany  of  Beechey's 
Voyage,  to  the  genus  Tridax,  but  Asa  Gray 
and  subsequent  writers  place  it  under  Layia. 
Lay  was  the  naturalist  in  Beechey's  voyage. 
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are  arranged,  in  whatever  form,  there  also  are 
its  fronds  called  into  requisition,  and  as  a 
table  plant,  it  is  amongst  the  most  service- 
able and  beautiful.  A.  Farleyenae  is  the  most 
elegant  and  beautiful  of  all  the  Adiantums. 
This,  when  placed  in  low  gold,  silver,  or  glass 
bowls,  with  its  charming  fronds  of  light 
green  colour  hanging  loosely  over  the  sides, 
and  some  of  them  resting  gracefully  on  the 
cloth,  is  difficult  to  surpass  in  interest  or 
beauty ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  it  when 
elevated  into  a  higher  and  more  conspicuous 
position.  I  have  sometimes  used  it  on  tall 
ornaments  of  gold,  flanking  a  bold  centre- 
piece of  brilliant  cut  Roses,  with  striking 
effect,  its  handsome  fronds  descending  down 
the  side  of  the  tripods  and  resting  on  its 
supports,  as  well  as  furnishing  a  rich  crown 
of  greenery  to  the  apex  of  the  ornament. 

So  far,  I  have  dealt  with  the  plants  and 
flowers  suitable  for  the  adornment  of  the 
diniog-table  of  the  rich  and  well-to-do ;  most 
of  them  being  exotics,  and  therefore  articles 
of  luxury  beyond  the  reach  of  those  of  limited 
means. 

Those  who  are  unable  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  services  of  those  lovely  exotic  flowers 
which  are  cultivated  in  costly  glasshouses, 
need  not  despair  of  having  suitable  and  beau- 
tiful materials  at  hand  wherewith  to  brighten 
and  decorate  their  tables  and  homes,  espe- 
cially in  the  summer  months,  for  we  have  only 
to  go  to  the  field,  the  bank-side,  the  hedgerow, 
the  shrubbery,  or  the  old-fashioned  garden, 
with  its  wealth  of  hardy  plants,  to  find  mate- 
rial in  rich  abundance  and  of  endless  variety, 
to  satisfy  the  most  exacting  of  decorators. 
Owen  Thomas. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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THE  ART  OF  TABLE  DECORATION. 

{Continued  from  p.  34.) 

Suitable  Plants.— Among  exotic  and  hardy 
Ferns  are  many  beautiful  and  valuable  auxilia- 
ries for  this  work,  but  for  the  purpose  of  this 
paper  I  will  only  mention  two,  Adiantum 
cuneatum  and  A.  Farleyense.  The  former,  of 
course,  is  indispensable,  as  wherever  flowers 

*  Layia  gaillardioides,  Hooker  and  Aruott,  Bot. 
Beechey,  357.— "A  foot  or  two  high,  loosely  branched, 
hispid  and  glandular  .  .  .  leaves,  lanceolate  or  linear, 
the  lower  commonly  pinnatifid  ;  heads,  pretty  large; 
rays,  12  to  20,  orange-yellow,  cuneatc-oblong,  twice  or 
thrice  the  length  of  the  disc;  disc-achenes,  silky 
pubescent;  pappus  dull  white  or  rather  rusty;  the 
erect  and  not  abundant  villous  hairs  all  straight  and 
considerably  shorter  than  the  bristles."  A.  Gray  in 
Botany  of  California  (1850),  vol.  i,  369  ;  and  in  Synoptical 
Flora  of  North  America,  vol.  i,  part  2  (1884),  p.  315; 
HotTmann  in  Engler  and  Praidl  die  nntiirlichni  P/toflzfin- 
famiii'n,  iv.  Teil,  5  abteilung  (1S91),  p.  25u.  Tridax  ? 
Bot.Beechey,  148,  common  in  W.  California:  first  col- 
lected by  Lay. 


HOME   CORRESPONDENCE. 

HAILSTORM     AT     PADDOCKHURST.  —  I     Send 

you  a  few  specimens  of  vegetables,  showing 
effects  of  the  disastrous  hailstorm  which 
visited  us  on  the  afternoon  of  June  10,  at 
4  P.M.,  accompanied  by  wind,  lightning,  and 
thunder.  Onions,  Beetroot,  Lettuces,  Potatos, 
and  all  green  crops,  were  riddled  as  with 
bullets.  Apples  and  Strawberries  shared  the 
same  fate.  One-half  of  the  kitchen  garden 
was  not  visited  by  the  storm,  and  the  line 
could  be  traced  to  a  yard.  The  storm  passed 
to  the  south,  and  on  neither  side  of  us,  east  or 
west,  can  I  hear  of  any  similar  destruction. 
Cottagers'  gardens  near  here,  and  in  the  same 
direction,  have  suffered  badly;  little  gardens 
that  once  looked  well  are  now  a  wreck.  The 
hailstones  were  as  large  as  good-sized  marbles. 
At  5.30  P.M.  there  were  between  2  and  3  inches 
of  hailstones  under  the  north  walls,  and  it  fell 
off  the  eaves  of  the  houses  like  snow  in  winter. 
A.  B.  Wadds,  Paddock-hurst  Gardens,  Worth, 
Sussex.  [The  injured  specimens  quite  bear  out 
the  above  facts.  Many  of  our  readers  know 
by  unhappy  experience  what  disappointment 
is  caused  by  such  a  visitation.  Ed.] 

LIRIODENDRON  TULIPIFERA. — I  should  be 
much  obliged  to  any  reader  of  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  if  they  will  say  whether  they  know 
of  a  larger  specimen  of  the  above  than  the 
one  growing  here  which  is  80  feot  high,  and 
14  feet  in  circumference  at  4  feet  high  from 
the  base  or  ground  line.  It  is  a  magnificent 
specimen,  and  is  growing  near  the  banks  of  a 
lake,  within  10  yards  of  the  water.  The 
banks  are  one  mass  of  roots,  so  it  is  evidently 
fond  of  moisture.  The  tree  stands  in  a  most 
interesting  position,  and  is  of  fine  shape. 
Has  anyone  worked  up  the  timber  of  this 
species  ?  I  imagine  it  may  take  a  good  polish, 
but  it  would  not  be  lasting,  as  it  suddenly 
becomes  very  light.  A  large  tree  was  taken 
down  last  winter,  and  cut  up.  It  looks  very 
white,  has  a  rather  nice  vein  in  it,  but  tho 
planks  have  become  exceedingly  light.  U  .  A. 
Cook,  lirlestoke  Park  Hardens.     |Sargont  in  his 
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[JCLY  20,  190?. 


Silva  says,  "  The  -wood  is  light  and  soft, 
brittle  and  not  stroDg;  easily  worked,  and 
does  not  easily  split  or  shrink.  .  .  .  The 
wood  .  .  .  known  as  yellow  poplar  and  as 
white  wood,  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  pro- 
ducts of  the  American  forests,  being  used  in 
construction  for  tre  interior  of  houses,  in 
boat- building,  and  for  shingles,  pumps,  and 
wooden  ware.  Under  favourable  circum- 
stances it  grows  in  its  native  country  to  a 
height  of  ICO  to  190  feet."  Ed.] 

THE  BOOK  OF  vegetables. — My  attention 
has  been  drawn  to  a  review  on  p.  16  of  Mr.  G. 
Wythes'  Boole  o/  Vegetables,  constituting  one 
of  the  series  of  garden  handbooks  which  I  am 
privileged  to  edit.  I  merely  wish  to  protest 
against  the  growing  habit  of  reviewing  books 
which  the  reviewer  has  not  taken  the  trouble 
to  read.  As  illustrating  the  need  for  my 
protest,  I  will  quote  one  or  two  from  your 
"objections"  to  that  part  of  the  book  de- 
voted to  the  cookery  of  vegetables.  You  say : 
"  Are  we  right  in  slicing  our  French  Beans 
quite  thin,  and  then  extracting  much  of  their 
flavour  by  boiling  them  in  large  quantities  of 
cold  water?  Again,  KohlRabi  should  not  be 
cooked  similarly  to  the  Turnip,  and  sent  in  a 
mashed  state  to  table,  there  being  several 
much  more  tasty  ways  of  cooking  the  root. 
Celeriac  makes  a  delicious  salad  when  cooked, 
but  it  is  not  so  much  as  mentioned ;  and 
housekeepers  will  protest  against  the  direc- 
tions for  cooking  Asparagus."  Would  the 
reader  believe  that  Asparagus  is  not  spoken 
of  in  the  book  except  in  this  sentence  from 
the  prefatory  note:  "The  vegetables  dealt 
with  in  the  present  volume  are  those  most 
commonly  grown  in  English  gardens.  Vol.  I. 
of  the  present  series  dealt  with  Asparagus, 
Celery,  Celeriac,  Seakale,  Salsafy,  and  Seor- 
zoneia."  This  quotation  may  also  explain 
the  absence  of  directions  for  making  Celeriac 
salad.  With  reference  to  the  other  two  ob- 
jections of  your  reviewer,  I  again  quote  from 
the  book  reviewed  :  "  Turnips  should  be  boiled 
whole  .  .  .  and  served  entire  with  some 
simple  butter-sauce."  "  Neither,  unless  they 
are  very  old,  should  French  Beans  be  sliced." 
Further  comment  is  unnecessary.  When  one 
has  devoted  many  years  to  the  study  of  a 
subject,  however,  it  is  a  little  irritating  that 
any  casual  reviewer  should  be  allowed  to  say 
in  print  all  sorts  of  absurd  things  about  one's 
alleged  conclusions  without  even  spending  the 
necessary  hour  in  reading  one's  record.  I 
trust  that  you  will,  in  equity,  allow  space  for 
this  letter.  Harry  Roberts,  Hayle,  Cornwall, 
[We  do  not  admit  the  validity  of  our  corre- 
spondent's protest.  The  book  in  question  was 
placed  in  the  hands  of  at  least  two  reviewers, 
and  that  they  lead  those  portions  of  the  book 
in  which  each  was  individually  an  expert,  we 
know  of  our  own  knowledge.  We  must,  how- 
ever, express  our  regret  for  a  slip  of  the  pen. 
For  "Asparagus"  we  should  have  written 
Cauliflower.  At  p.  74  we  are  told  that 
"  Broccoli  and  Cauliflower  should  be  placed  in 
the  saucepan  flower  downward."  It  is  our 
turn  to  protest.  Ed.] 

Gilliflowers  (p.  29).— In  the  very  in- 
teresting article  "Concerning  Gilliflowers," 
the  writer  says  that  he  cannot  find  any  men- 
tion of  the  flower  having  been  used  to  flavour 
any  liquor.  If  he  will  look  at  Blount's  Ant  lent 
Tenures,  p.  70,  S.  V.  Stony-Astcn,  he  will  find 
a  mtn  ion  of  "Sextarii  vini  gariophilati," 
which  Blount  translates:  "A  Sextary  of  July- 
Flower  wine."  The  date  is  1280.  Henry  N. 
Ellaeombe. 

eurycles  sylvestris.— I  enclose  a  scape 
and  umbel  of  a  bulbous  plant  which  came  to  me 
some  months  ago  from  S.  Africa  as  "Eurycles 
sylvestris."  Will  you  kindly  state  if  this 
name  is  correct?  Three  bulbs  came  to  hand, 
and  each  has  flowered,  the  flowering  imme- 
diately preceding  the  leaves.  The  finest 
umbel  bore  twenty-four  flowers,  and  these 
individually  last  fora  fortnight  or  three  weeks, 
so  that  the  umbels  are  in  beauty  for  about  five 
weeks.  The  flowers  aredelicately seentedand 
charming  in  form.    One  would  imagine  it  to  bo 


a  most  valuable  plant  if  it  can  be  ripened  up 
and  flowered  at  home  in  the  way  these  imported 
bulbs  have  flowered,  the  flowers  lasting  so 
much  longer  than  those  of  Pancratiums, 
Crinums,  and  the  like.  The  bulb  from  which 
the  scape  sent  has  been  cut,  is  bearing  two 
scapes  about  2  feet  high  ;  the  leaves  10  inches 
by  8  inches,  and  are  very  similiar  in  form  to 
those  of  FiiDkia  g rand  i flora,  and  the  leaf  stems 
are  9  inches  long.  I  have  grown  the  plant 
with  Richardia  Elliotiana,  and  the  treatment 
has  apparently  suited  it.  J.  C.  Tallack, 
Shipley  Hall  Gardens,  Derby,  [We  believe  the 
plant  to  be  correctly  named.  Ed.] 

rhododendron  nuttalli. — It  may  interest 
some  of  your  readers  to  know  that  R.  Nuttalli, 
of  which  "S.  W.  F."  speaks  in  his  "Notes 
from  the  South-west,"  in  your  last  week's 
issue,  had  five  beautiful  trusses  of  flower  on  it 
in  June  last.  The  Hon.  John  Boscawen,  in 
whose  garden  the  tree  flowered,  informs  me 
that  the  tree  received  no  protection  other 
than  that  obtained  from  the  wall  against  which 
it  is  grown.  I  have  known  R.  Nattalli,  having 
been  grown  in  this  county  (Cornwall)  in  the 
open  for  some  years,  but  have  never  known 
one  to  have  flowered  before,  the  spring  frosts 
having  killed  the  flower-buds  before  reaching 
maturity  ;  but  in  spite  of  last  winter  having 
been  a  more  trying  one  to  plant-life  than 
usual,  the  flower-buds  of  this  plant  managed 
to  survive,  and  presented  a  gloiious  sight  on 
June  13.  A.  T.  B. 

THE  GREAT  ARAUCARIA  AT  DROPMORE.— 
Gardeners  and  others  who  have  visited  Drop- 
more  will  be  sorry  to  learn  that  the  large  speci- 
men there  of  Araucaria  imbricata  is  dead.  On 
taking  charge  here  in  the  autamn  of  1900,  I 
noted  many  branches  turning  brown  at  the 
points,  and  thinking  the  dry,  hot  summer 
might  have  had  something  to  do  with  this,  we 
had  it  well  watered,  but  to  no  purpose.  No 
remedy  that  was  tried  has  done  any  good, 
and  it  is  quite  dead.  Frost  writes  of  this 
tree  that  it  was  supposed  to  have  been  pur- 
chased at  a  sale  at  the  Chiswick  Gardens  in 
1827.  The  site  where  it  was  planted  was  once 
a  gravel-pit,  and  was  filled  up  when  the  lake 
was  made.  Happily,  Abies  Douglasii,  planted 
by  Frost,  thrives,  and  is  making  splendid 
growth  this  season.  Chas.  Pane,  Dropmore 
Gardens,  Bucks. 

STRAWBERRIES  MONARCH,  LEADER,  ETC. — 
The  experience  of  "  R.  G.,  Whitfield,"  in 
regard  to  Monarch,  is  similar  to  my  own. 
When  it  was  first  offered  by  Messrs.  Laxton,  I 
planted  a  small  bed  of  this  Strawberry,  and 
the  second  season  afterwards  the  plants  were 
all  "blind."  I  was  greatly  disappointed,  but 
runners  were  taken  from  the  same  bed,  and 
since  that  time  the  plants  have  been  most 
prolific,  so  much  so  that  I  purpose  growing  it 
more  largely.  Monarch  is  of  good  flavour, 
having  bright  glossy  fruits  not  extra  large, 
but  with  firm  flesh ;  one  of  the  best  for 
packing.  I  consider  Leader  one  of  the  best  of 
Laxton's  Strawberries.  1  do  not  think  there 
is  a  variety  to  equal  Leader  for  cropping  (in- 
cluding the  first  season  after  planting),  size, 
and  flavour.  Strawberries  vary  considerably 
in  different  soils,  and  I  would  suggest  to 
your  correspondent,  "  W.  P.  R.,  Preston," 
that  he  give  Monarch  and  Leader  a  further 
trial.  The  soil  at  Poltimore  is  of  a  heavy 
character.  T.  H,  Slade,  Poltimore  Gardens, 
Exeter. 

It  would  be  interesting  and  useful  to 

have  the  opinion  of  gardeners  generally  of 
the  Strawberry  "Monarch,"  with  a  view  to 
proving  if  the  percentage  of  blind  plants  in 
this  variety  is  very  large.  I  grew  it  in  Kent 
on  a  stiff,  heavy  soil,  with  satisfactory  results, 
there  were  no  blind  plants,  and  it  produced 
fairly  good  crops  of  large- sized  berries  of 
excellent  flavour.  This  was  from  runners 
bought  cheaply,  and  planted  in  April  in  the 
previous  season.  In  August,  1900,  we  pur- 
chased fifty  plants  of  the  same  variety  of 
Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea.  The 
plants  were  all  one  could  wish  them  to  be, 
but    the    results    last    year    and    this    have 


been  disappointing.  A  good  plot  of  ground 
was  well  manured  and  trenched,  and  on> 
August  17  three  varieties  were  planted. 
Monarch,  President,  and  Fillbasket.  The 
latter  variety  gave  us  a  wonderful  crop  in  the 
first  season  ;  President  did  only  moderately 
well ;  Monarch  yielded  very  few  fruits,  but 
these  were  large.  Fifteen  per  cent,  wero 
blind,  and  the  plants  have  yielded  no  fruits 
again  this  year.  I  intend  to  discard  Monarch: 
altogether  on  this  light  sandy  soil,  and  also 
Leader,  which  is  of  very  poor  quality  here, 
although  a  very  heavy  cropper.  If  its  quality 
is  generally  as  poor  as  it  is  here,  it  will  soon 
be  discarded  generally,  ripening  as  it  does 
when  there  is  no  lack  of  fine  flavoured  Straw- 
berries. Leader  is  decidedly  inferior  to  Fill- 
basket,  except  in  size.  E.  Parslow,  Sliadicell 
Court  Gardens,  Thetford. 

income-tax  repayments. — The  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  stated,  in  reply  to  Sir  John 
Leng,  that  "  any  lessening  of  the  cost  of  the 
war  should  go  in  reduction  of  taxation.' r 
Taxpayers  will  not,  however,  have  the  benefit 
of  any  such  reduction  during  the  present 
financial  year;  and  having  regard  to  the  high 
rate  of  the  income-tax,  which  presses  very 
hardly  upon  persons  with  comparatively  smalt 
incomes,  special  care  should  be  observed  in. 
examining  the  notices  of  charge  which  will 
shortly  be  delivered.  If  the  amount  of  the 
assessment  is  felt  to  be  excessive,  notice  of 
appeal  should  at  once  be  given,  and  accounts 
prepared  in  accordance  with  the  requirements 
of  the  Inland  Revenue  authorities.  By  this 
course,  the  taxpayer  may  not  only  succeed  in 
getting  the  current  year's  assessment  re- 
duced, but,  if  so  entitled,  may  claim  repay- 
ment of  the  t»x  overcharged  last  year.  Many 
persons  fail  to  obtain  the  relief  to  which  they 
are  entitled  beeiuse  they  do  not  furnish: 
accounts  in  proper  order.  This  is  a  very 
simple  matter  if  a  proper  cash  account  is 
kept,  which  is  quite  easy  if  The  Taxpayers' 
Cash  Book  is  U3ed.  Thousands  of  persons  pay 
income-tax  for  which  they  are  not  liable, 
more  especially  those  whose  incomes  are 
derived  from  rents,  dividends,  and  interest. 
With  few  exceptions,  claims  for  the  last 
three  years  can  now  be  made  for  repayment  of 
tax  over-charged,  where  the  income  has  not 
exceeded  £700  per  annum,  even  when  the 
dividends  are  said  to  be  paid  "  free  of  income- 
tax."  We  shall  be  glad  to  advise  readers  of 
the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  without  charge 
whether  or  not  they  are  entitled  to  any  re- 
payment upon  receipt  of  full  particulars  of 
their  income,  and  a  stamped  addressed  enve- 
lope for  reply.  The  Income-tax  Adjustment 
Aijenoi,  Limited,  Poultry,  London,  B.C., 
July  23,  1902. 

gentiana  acaulis  as  an  edging  plant. — 
Most  gardeners  will  agree  that  no  live  edging- 
is  better  than  Box  for  garden  walks ;  but 
where  Gentiana  acaulis  succeeds,  as  it  does 
here,  it  can  be  used  with  the  best  effect  both 
as  an  edging  to  gravel  walks  and  to  beds  on 
the  turf.  The  plant  is  largely  used  here  for 
this  purpose,  the  border  of  it  measuring  from 
4  to  12  inches  in  width,  and  altogether  amount- 
ing to  over  600  yards  in  length.  When  planting 
G.  acaulis  as  an  edging  to  gravel  walks,  we 
raise  the  border  1'  in.  above  the  gravel,  and 
plant  very  firmly,  besides  making  the  soil 
compact,  which  is  one  of  the  secrets  of  success. 
This  enables  us  to  use  weed-destroyers  in  the 
same  manner  as  when  applying  it  alongside 
of  verges  of  turf.  The  soil  is  a  strong  loam 
resting  on  chalk.  John  Allsop,  Dalton  Hall 
Gardens,  Beverley,  Yorks. 

cedar  of  Lebanon  (p.  31). — I  should  like 
to  know  the  authority  for  the  statement 
that  Dr.  Uvedale's  Cedar  at  Enfield  was 
"  the  first  Cedar  of  Lebanon  introduced 
into  this  country."  H.  N.  Ellaeombe.  [The 
first  authenticated  notice  of  the  Cedar  as 
cultivated  appears  to  relate  to  that  at  Chelsea. 
(1083) : — "  A  similar  claim  to  being  the  oldest 
tree  in  Britain,  and  also  to  having  been 
planted  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  has  been  set  up 
on  behalf  of  an  old  tree  in  front  of  Enfield 
Palace,  known  as  the  Enfield  Cedar ;   but  its 
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dimensions  are  even  less  than  those  of  the 
Hendon  tree.  In  1788  it  was  15  feet  9  inches 
high,  though  9  feet  bad  been  broken  off  by  the 
high  wind  of  1703.  In  1793  it  measured  12  feet 
in  girth  at  3  feet  from  the  ground ;  and 
in  1809,  at  3  feet  10  inches  from  the  ground, 
its  girth  was  13  feet  1  inch.  In  1821  the  girth 
was  19  feet  9  inches  at  1  foot  from  the  ground, 
and  04  feet  8  incbes  in  height.  In  1835  it  was 
15  feet  8  inches  at  5  feet  from  the  ground,  and 
its  height  in  the  same  year  was  04  feet  8  inches. 
In  1849  it  measured  19^  feet  in  girth.  But 
besides  the  doubt  suggested  by  its  minor 
dimensions,  there  is  much  stronger  tradi- 
tional evidence  in  favour  of  its  having 
been  planted  by  Dr.  Uvedale.  Dr.  Uve- 
dale  was  born  in  1042 ;  he  was  Master  of 
the  Qrairmar  School  at  Enfield  about  the  time 
of  the  great  plague  (1005),  and  he  died  in  1722. 
He  was  a  great  florist,  and  is  said  to  have 
devoted  so  much  of  his  time  to  his  garden  as 
to  have  been  threatened  with  removal  from 
his  situation  on  that  account  by  the  authorities 
who  had  appointed  him.  There  is  a  tradition 
that  one  of  Dr.  Uvedale's  scholars  who 
travelled,  had  a  commission  from  the  Doctor 
to  bring  a  plant  of  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon 
from  Mount  Lebanon,  and  that  he  brought  a 
seedling  which  has  grown  into  the  tree  now 
standing:  "  Murray,  in  Pinctitm  Britannicum, 
art.  Cedrus,  p.  32.  "  The  Enfield  Cedar  must 
be  one  of  the  oldest,  if  not  the  oldest,  tree  of 
the  kind  in  the  country,  having  been  planted 
somewhere  between  1062  and  1070:"  Veitch, 
Manual,  ed.  2,  p.  421. J 

COLUTEA  ARBORESCENS  (BLADDER  SENNA). 
— This  is  a  common  shrub  to  many,  and  it 
thrives  in  any  kind  of  soil.  When  in  flower  in 
June  it  is  very  showy,  with  its  thickly  clus- 
tered yellow  pea-shaped  flowers.  The  flowers 
are  succeeded  by  large  bladder-like  seed-pods 
or  vessels,  which  are  very  ornamental.  W.  A. 
Cook,  Erlestoke  Park  Gardens,  Wiltshire. 
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July  22.  —  The  usual  fortnightly  meeting  of  the 
Committees  of  this  society  was  held  on  Tuesday  last,  in 
the  Drill  Hall,  Buckingham  Gate,  Westminster.  The 
scene  in  the  Hall  was  distinctly  an  unusual  one,  owing 
to  the  whole  of  the  centre  being  occupied  by  the 
National  Carnation  and  Picotee  Society's  show,  which 
was  held  in  conjunction  with  the  meeting  of  the  R  U.S. 
Of  the  Carnation  show,  a  full  report  is  given  below. 
The  flowers  generally  were  smaller  than  are  usually 
seen  at  the  society's  shows,  which  we  may  add  for  some 
years  past  have  been  held  at  the  Crystal  Palace. 
Nevertheless  there  were  some  very  good  ones  amongst 
them,  particularly  those  from  the  President,  Mr. 
Martin  R.  Smith,  Mr.  Wellesley,  Mr.  Douglas,  &c. 

Reverting  to  the  R  II. S.  exhibits,  Orchids  were  very 
few,  and  the  Orchid  Committee  only  recommended  a 
First-class  Certificate  to  Cattleya  Wavriniaua,  Wigan's 
variety,  shown  by  Sir  F.  Wigan:,  Bart. 

The  Floral  Committee  recommended  Awards  of 
Merit  to  Maranta  insignis,  from  Messrs.  Bull  &  Sons, 
Rose  Field- Marshal,  from  Messrs.  W.  Paul  &  Son,  and 
Rose  Ben  Cant,  from  Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  &  Sons. 

The  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee  recommended 
a  First-class  Certificate  to  Strawberry  *  Givon's  Lale 
Prolific,"  from  H.  Sturgi?,  Esq. ;  and  aa  Award  of 
Merit  to  Strawberry  The  Kh.dive,  from  Messrs.  Jas, 
Veitch  &  Sons. 

In  the  afternoon  a  lecture  upon  the  vegetation  of  the 
Is  and  of  Malta,  illustrated  by  lime-light  views,  was 
given  by  the  Rev.  Prof.  Geo.  Henslow. 

Floral  Committee. 

Present :  W.  Marshall,  Eiq.,  Chairman  ;  and  Messrs. 
R.  Dean,  C.  T.  Druery,  H.  B.  May,  Geo.  Nicholson,  Jas. 
Walker,  G.  Reuthe,  W.  Howe,  C.  R.  Fielder,  Chas. 
Dixon,  C.  J.  Salter,  C.  E.  Pearson,  R.  C.  Notcutt,  W.  P. 
Thomson,  E.  H.  Jenkins,  M.J.  James,  Geo.  Paul,  H.  J. 
Cutbush,  Jno.  Jennings,  and  H.  Turner. 

Mr.  J.  Edwards,  Herbert  Street,  B!a?kley,  Man- 
chester, exhibited  a  very  much  crested  Athyrium, 
A.  p.  f .  var.  ramosissimum  lineare. 

Messrs.  W.  Paul  &  Son.  Waltham  Cross  Nurseries, 
Herts,  exhibited  great  sprays  of  Waltham  Rambler 
Rose  of  the  multiflora  type,  with  single  pink  flowers. 


Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  &  Sons,  Colchester,  exhibited 
some  fine  bunches  of  Roses  in  two  dozen  varieties, 
Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant  being  especially  good,  and  also  Ben 
Cant,  which  is  described  under  "Awards"  (Silver-gilt 
Banksian  Medal). 

Mr.  M.  Pritchard,  Chris telrurch  Nurseries,  Hants, 
showed  a  group  of  hardy  flowers  in  which  varieties  of 
herbaceous  Phlox  were  conspicuous  ;  and  there  was  a 
choice  selection  of  other  species  now  in  flower  (Silver- 
gilt  Flora  Medal). 

Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
London,  W.C.,  exhibited  a  choice  lot  of  hardy  flowers, 
including  Sweet  Peas,  Nymphrcas,  Delphiniums, 
Gladiolus,  &c.  (Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

Messrs.  W.  Cutuush  &.  Sons,  Highgatc,  made  an 
imposing  display  of  Carnations  in  pots,  showing  very 
healthy,  well  cultivated  plants.  The  prominent  varie- 
ties included  new  and  choice  forms  of  the  Souvenir  de 
la  Malmaisou  type ;  a'so  Cecilia  in  very  good  condition, 
and  others  (Silver-gilt  Banksian  Medal). 

Messrs.  John  Peed  &  Sons,  Roupell  Park  Nurseries, 
West  Norwood  exhibited  a  group  of  Carnations  in  pots, 
including  varieties  of  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison, 
Cecilia,  &c. 

Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Royal  Exotic  Nurseries, 
King's  Road,  Chelsea,  exhibited  some  plants  of  what 
was  described  as  Lilium  concolor  (true).  The  plants 
were  of  slender  growth,  10  to  15  inches  high,  with  one, 
two,  or  three  pure  scarlet  flowers,  varying  much  in 
size,  the  largest  being  2\  in.  across.  Some  doubts  were 
expressed  as  to  whether  the  plants  were  L.  pulchellum. 
Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons  also  showed  a  splendid 
collection  of  Nympluea  blooms  and  foliage  in  great 
earthenware  pans.  The  collection  included  varieties 
of  N.  Marliacca,  as  albida,  chromatella,  rubro-punetata, 
carnea,  flammea,  &c. ;  also  N.  Aurora,  N.  Laydekeri 
purpurala,  N.  Seigneuretli,  N.  atropurpurea,  N.  pyg- 
meea  helveola,  N.  celossea,  very  fine,  of  large  size, 
delicate  salmon-pink  colour  and  white.  An  inflore- 
scence of  Yucca  recurva  added  dignity  to  the  group 
(Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

Mr.  Amos  Perry,  Winchmore  Hill,  London,  N., 
showed  a  very  pretty  group  of  hardy  plants,  and  a 
miniature  water  -  garden,  after  the  manner  of  that 
shown  by  the  firm  at  the  Holland  House  Show.  Be- 
sides the  aquatic  plants,  most  of  the  varieties  of 
Nymph  sea  were  displayed.  Amongst  other  plants  were 
Tamarix  hispida  cestivalis.  Lobelia  sessifolia,  2  feet 
high,  with  purple  flowers;  Campanula  persicifolia 
purpurea  plena,  Isatis  glauca,  a  fine  lot  of  Campanula 
lactiflora  cccrulea,  varieties  of  Calochortus,  excellent 
blooms  of  the  Campanulaceous  Owstrowskia  magnifica, 
Ac.  (Silver-gilt  Banksian  Medal). 

Mr.  A.  W.  Wade,  Riverside  Nurseries,  Colchester, 
exhibited  capital  flowers  of  Lilium  Browni,  also  of 
L.  excelsum. 

Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons,  Lowfield  Nurseries,  Crawley, 
had  a  collection  of  Sweet  Peas  and  other  hardy  flowers. 

Messrs.  Jones  &  Sons,  Shrewsbury,  exhibited  over 
a  white  cloth,  about  seventy- five  bunches  of  Sweet  Peas, 
in  earthenware  jars.  The  collection  included  the 
choicest  varieties,  and  such  novelties  as  Mont  Blanc, 
white;  Baden  Powell,  blue;  and  Jeannie  Gordon 
(Silver  Flora  Medal). 

Fram  the  Royal  Botanic  Society,  Regent's  Park  (gr., 
Mr.  E.  F.  Hawes),  was  shown  a  magnificent  plant  of 
Crinum  cruentum,  bciring  about  a  dozen  flowers  and 
buds,  of  [ale  rose  colour. 

Awards. 

Marattta  insignia.— -The  leaves  are  about  15  inches  long, 
and  2  inches  wide  at  mid-length,  tapering  very  much 
to  the  point ;  the  margins  are  wavy,  and  the  colour  of 
leaves  bright  green,  with  olive-green  markings;  from 
Messrs.  Bull  &  Sons,  536,  King's  Road,  Chelsea 
(Award  of  Merit). 

Rose  Ben  Cant —A  H.P.  Rose  of  the  most  vivid 
crimson  colour.  Ttiis  excellent  Rose  was  illustrated 
in  Gard.  Chron,,  July  ti,  1901,  and  was  awarded  a  Gold 
Medal  by  the  National  Rose  Society  on  June  26,  1901 
(Award  of  Merit). 

Rose  Field- Marshal. -This  is  a  climbing  monthly  Rose, 
exhibited  by  Messrs.  W.  Paul  &  Son,  Waltham  Cross, 
Herts  ;  the  flowers  are  of  moderate  size,  very  full,  and 
in  colour  bright  crimson.  It  makes  fine  long  growths 
as  a  climber,  and  if  these  were  pegged  down,  the 
variety  would  make  a  very  bright  bedder  (Award  of 
Merit). 

Orchid  Committee. 

Present:  Harry  J.  Veitch,  Esq.  (in  the  Chair);  and 
Messrs.  Jas.  O'Brien  (Hon.  Sec .),  De  B.  Crawshay, 
H.  Little,  J.  Colman,  J.  W.  Potter,  H.  A.  Tracy,  W.  H. 
White,  W.  H.  Young,  F.  J.  Thome,  H.  T.  Pitt.  W.  A. 
Bilney,  F.  A.  Rehder,  H.  Ballautinc,  H.  M.  Pollett, 
J.  Douglas,  andE.  Hill. 


But  few  exhibits  of  Orchids  were  staged,  and  no 
large  groups. 

Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  exhibited  a 
small  group  of  hybrid  Orchids,  among  which  were 
Lselia  x  Helen,  Veitch's  variety  (L.  Digbyana  x  L. 
tenebrosa).  It  had  a  finely  formed  flower,  with;  the 
sepals  and  petals  greenish-white  flushed  with  rose; 
the  circular-fronted,  fringed  labelluiu,  sulphur-yellow 
at  the  base  with  fine  purple  lices,  the  front  being  of  a 
delicate  rose  tint.  It  partakes  more  of  L.  Digbyana 
than  the  bronzy  -petalled  forms  previously  shown; 
L;elio  Cattleya  x  Norba  (C.  Mosske  <  L.  xanthina\ 
with  sepals  and  petals  white,  slightly  tinged  wih 
yellow,  and  rose-coloured  lip  with  reddish-crimson 
veining,  indicative  of  C.  Mossias;  Cattleya  x  Atlanta, 
with  four  line  flowers  on  a  spike;  Laello  Cattleya  x 
Aphrodite  alba,  with  six  flowers;  and  the  fine  Cypri- 
pedium  x  W.  R.  Lee. 

Baron  Sir  H  Schroder,  The  Dell,  Eghara(gr.,  Mr.  H. 
Ballantine),  showed  Cypripedium  x  Antigone  (niveum 
x  Lawrenceanum),  a  fine  white  Hover,  with  doited 
lines,  and  tinge  of  ro3e  colour. 

Mrs.  Haywood,  Woodhatch,  Eeigate  (gr  ,  Mr.  C.  J. 
Salter),  sent  Cypripedium  x  Harri-Leeanum,  a  showy 
cross  between  C.  x  Harrisianum  superbum  and  C.  x 
Lccanum.  The  tine  upper  sepal  has  a  small  green  base, 
from  which  radiates  dai  k  purple  lines  over  the  rose- 
coloured  middle  portion,  the  margin  being  whit*-. 
Sepals  and  petals  reddish-purple,  darkest  on  the  upper 
halves  of  the  petals.  Flowers  of  C.  x  Harrisianum 
superbum  were  also  shown  for  comparison. 

R.  I.  Measures,  Esq.,  Cambridge  Lodge,  Camberwell 
(gr.,  Mr.  Smith),  showed  Physosiphon  Loddigeni,  with 
several  racemes  of  dark  orange-coloured  flowers. 

J.  Forster  Alcock,  Esq.,  Northehurch,  sent  a  hybrid 
Sobralia,  with  yellowish,  rose  tinted  flowers, resembling 
S.  x  Veitchiana. 

De  B.  Crawshay,  Esq.,  Rosefield,  Seveuoaks  (gr.. 
Mr.  Stables),  showed  Odoutoglossum  x  loochristyen-e 
"Theodora,"  the  nearest  to  O.  crispuni  of  any  of  the 
natural  hybrids  between  that  species  and  O.  trium- 
phans  which  has  yet  appeared.  Sepals  white,  tinged 
with  green,  and  having  a  small  brown  blotch  at  the 
base,  the  middle  bearing  a  large  irregular  blotch  of  the 
same  colour;  petals  white,  with  au  occasional  bronn 
spot;  lip  broadly  ova'e  in  form,  and  bearing  in  front 
of  the  yellow  crest  a  large  brown  blotch,  similar  to  that 
seen  in  the  best  forms  of  O.  triumphans.  Margin 
white,  fimbriated,  and  decorated  with  small  reddish- 
brown  markings. 

Sir  Frederick  Wigan,  Bart,  (gr,,  Mr.  W.  H.  Young), 
showed  Cypripedium  x  Helen  (Dayanum  x  Charles 
worthi). 

Award". 
First  class  Certificate. 

Cattleya  x  M'acnniana  Wigan's  uaruty  (WarscewiC2ii 
x  granulosa),  from  Sir  Frederick  Wigan,  Bart.,  Clare 
Lawn,  East  Sheen  (gr  ,  Mr.  W.  H.  Young).— A  remark- 
ably fine  hybrid,  showy,  and  distinct  in  colour.  As 
usual  with  C.  granulosa  crosses,  that  species  is  strongly 
defined  in  the  hybrid,  and  especially  the  peculiar 
isthmus  of  the  lip,  on  which  the  finely  displayed  blade  is 
extended.  Upper  sepal  erect,  the  two  lower  ones  curved 
downward  and  approaching  beneath  the  lip,  yellowish, 
tinged  with  rose.  Petals  broad,  and  extended  hori- 
zontally, pale  rose  with  an  underlsicg  tint  of  yellow. 
Lip  yellowish  at  the  base,  the  tips  of  the  side  lobes 
being  erected,  and  tinged  with  purple;  isthmus 
reddish-purple  with  yellow  edges;  front  lobe  rose 
colour  with  purplish-rose  veining. 

Cultural  Commendation. 

To  Mr.  G.  E.  Day,  gr.  to  F.  Simonds,  Esq.,  Wood- 
thorpc,  Bcckenham,  for  a  fine  phiut  of  Grammangis 
Ellisii,  with  a  stout  inflorescence  of  twenty-five 
flowers.  The  same  plant  had  been  exhibited  equally 
well  flowered  last  year. 

To  Mr.G.  Cragg,  gr.  to  W.  C  Walker,  Esq  ,  Winch- 
more  Hill,  for  a  specimen  of  Dendrobium  Faleoneii, 
well  furnished  with  flowers.  The  plant  was  grown  in  a 
pot,  trained  upright,  which  is  contrary  to  its  natiual 
habit,  its  slender  knotted  pEQUdo* bulbs  naturally 
assuming  a  drooping  character.  It  was  described  by 
Lindley  in  the  Gardeners  Chronicle  in  18F6,  p.692,  aid 
still  remains  one  of  the  handsome^  riri.'s  <  i  Dci.- 
drobium,  although  few  cultivate  it  m  cessfuTy  for 
several  years. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

Present  :  Geo.  Bunyard,  Esq  ,  chairman;  and  Messrs. 
H.  Balderson,  Jos.  Cheal,  Henry  Ee lings,  S.  Moi 
A.  Dean,  Ed.  Beckett,  J.  JaqUQS,  C.  Q.  A.  Nix,  P,  Q. 
Lane,  H.  Somera  Rivers,  O.  Thomaa,  and  Geo.  Reynolds. 

Pea  Glory  of  Devon  was  shown  by  Messrs.  R.  VBITCH 
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&  Sons,  Exeter,  as  well-filled  pods,  and  of  robust 
growth. 

Tomatos"  Coronation,"  from  Mr.  Henry  Parr,  Trent 
Park  Gardens,  New  Barnet,  were  large,  smooth-skinned 
f raits  of  the  Perfection  tjpe. 

Messrs.  W.  Ray  &  Co.,  Mount  Pleasant  Nurseries, 
Teynham,  Kent,  exhibited  a  collection  of  Kentish 
Cherries  in  about  thirty  dishes.  These  fruits  were  of 
excellent  size  and  quality,  especially  the  varieties 
Napoleon  Bigarreau,  Amber  Heart,  Black  Tartarian, 
Bedfordshire  Prolific,  Florence,  and  Noble,  a  large 
fruit,  with  particularly  firm  flesh,  of  the  Morello  type, 
which  was  certificated  by  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  and  figured  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  Aug.  18, 
1900,  p.  127  (Silver-gilt  Kuightian  Medal). 

Messrs.  Cross  &  Son,  Daffodil  Nurseries,  Wisbech, 
exhibited  a  few  fruits  of  their  Early  Victoria  cooking 
Apples. 

Messrs.  T.  Rivers  &  Son,  Saw  bridge  worth  Nurseries, 
Herts,  exhibited  eighteen  excellent  fruits  of  Peach 
Duke  of  York,  gathered  from  pot-trees,  and  grown  in  a 
cool-house,  where  they  i  ipeued  as  early  as  Alexander 
and  Waterloo  (Vote  of  Thanks). 

Awards. 

Strawberry  Givon's  Late  Prolific  —Fruits  bright  red 
colour,  wedge-shaped,  from  a  cross  between  Waterloo 
and  Latest-of-All.  The  variety  was  given  an  Award  of 
Merit  on  July  2, 1901.  Shown  by  H.  P.  Sturgis,  Esq., 
Givon's  Gardens,  Leatherhead  (gr.,  Mr.  W.  Peters) 
(First-class  Certificate). 

Strawberry  The.  Khedive.— A  small,  rather  long,  deep- 
coloured  fruit  of  good  flavour,  shown  by  Messrs.  Jas. 
Veitch  &  Sons.  It  is  from  a  cross  between  Lord  Suf- 
fleld  and  British  Queen,  and  has  good,  firm  flesh 
(Award  of  Merit). 


Royal  Horticultural,  Chiswick. 

July  18.— A  second  meeting  of  the  fruit  and  vege- 
table committee  was  held,  to  examine  late  Peas. 
Present:  Mr.  W.  Marshall  in  the  chair,  and  Messrs. 
O.  Thomas,  G.  Wythes,  G.  Keif,  S.  Mortimer,  J.  Willard, 
W.  Bates,  G.  Woodward,  and  A.  Dean,  thus  forming  a 
quorum.  Mr.  Woodward  placed  before  the  committee 
a  large  dish  and  fruiting  branches  of  that  splendid 
Black  Currant  Boskoop.  The  variety  has  very  fine  and 
fairly  sweet  berries,  borne  on  bunches  ranging  from 
3  to  4  inches  in  length,  is  quite  distinct  from  any  other. 
is  a  robust  grower,  and  a  heavy  cropper.  The  com- 
mittee unanimously  awarded  the  variety  a  First-class 
Certificate. 

The  later  Peai  in  the  gre;it  collection  grown  here 
were  found  during  a  warm  week  to  have  greatly 
matured.  The  following  varieties  obtained  awards  :— 
Lord  Roberts,  30  inches  in  height,  with  fine,  straight 
pods,  a  great  cropper;  Improved  Dr.  Maclean,  a  stock 
that  is  greatly  superior  to  the  Dr.  Maclean  of  twenty 
years  since,  and  worthy  another  name,  "  feet  high, 
and  a  very  abundant  cropper;  Prolific,  :i  feet  higb, 
with  very  fine  pods,  and  bearing  a  splendid  crop;  Royal 
Jubilee,  4  feet  high,  a  fine  late  variety,  of  great  ex- 
cellence. These  were  from  Messrs.  Sutton  &.  Sons, 
and  obtained  Awards  of  Merit. 

From  Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  SONScame  Lord  Rosebery, 
5  feet  in  height,  a  noble  podder,  and  a  great  cropper  ; 
also  Late  Prolific,  5  feet  in  height,  pods  very  green,  a 
very  abundant  cropper,  both  having  Awards  of  Merit. 

The  same  award  was  made  to  Messrs.  Dicksons, 
Ltd.,  Chester,  for  a  superior  late  Pea,  Champion 
Marrow,  3h  feet  high,  pods  green,  of  rich  flavour,  and  a 
heavy  cropper. 

Finally,  a  First  class  Certificate  was  awarded  to  that 
superb  late  Pea  The  Gladstone,  now  well  known  in 
commerce,  seed  sent  by  Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson  &  Co, 
Belfast,  which  here  gave  a  truly  splendid  crop. 

The  Pea  trials  included  numerous  old  standard 
varieties,  and  these  admitted  of  comparison  with  the 
newer  ones.  Generally  the  trial  showed  that  real 
improvements  in  Peas  can  now  be  very  rare,  as  so 
many  exhibit  very  high  excellence.  Not  a  few  are 
inappropriately  named,  and  raisers  will  in  future  do 
well  to  find  sensible  appellations  for  their  good  things. 
The  Committee  pissed  unanimously  a  resolution 
embodying  their  high  appreciation  of  the  general 
excellence  of  the  Pea  trial,  giving  great  credit  to  Mr. 
S.  T.  Wright  and  his  far  too  limited  staff,  which  the 
Chairman  consented  to  hand  to  the  Council. 

Cabbage -Lettuces  included  Carter's  Perpetual,  a 
large,  tinted  variety,  hearting  so  well  and  standing  so 
long,  that  an  Award  of  Merit  was  granted  to  it. 


Examination  in  Horticulture,  1902. 

The  Annual  Examination  in  the  Principles  and 
Practice  of  Horticulture  was  held  on  April  23, 1902, 
when  229  papers  were  sent  in.  The  highest  number  of 
marks,  2S5,  was  awarded  to  Miss  W.  M.  Buttenshaw,  of 
the  Horticultural  College,  Swanley,  Kent. 

A  slight  increase  in  the  number  of  entries  has 
occurred,  225  being  that  of  1901;  but  still  it  falls  con- 
siderably short  of  that  in  1900,  viz.,  236. 

The  percentage  of  the  First  Class  was  48  in  1901,  so 
fiat  it  has  somewhat  fallen  ;  while  that  of  the  Second 
Class  has  risen  from  about  38  to  42. 

The  percentage  of  the  Third  Class  is  nearly  sta- 
tionary, having  only  slightly  improved  from  11  to  12. 

The  lowering  of  the  percentage  of  the  First  Class,  as 
well  as  only  two  candidates  obtaining  more  marks  than 
275,  is  attributable  to  the  somewhat  higher  standard 
in  the  character  of  the  questions.  Some  students  had 
evidently  prepared  themselves  for  meeting  such 
questions  as  might  be  asked  upon  the  revised 
"  Requirements." 

In  the  "  Principles"  there  were  no  serious  mistakes, 
but  merely  varying  degrees  of  knowledge  upon  the 
matter  treated  of  in  the  replies.  The  answers  as  a 
whole  were  well  expressed,  showing  considerable  care 
in  preparation. 

In  the  horticultural  practice  department,  the  can- 
didates kept  well  to  the  questions  they  had  to  deal 
with,  except  in  the  one  relating  to  landscape  gar- 
dening; on  this  subject  there  is  considerable  room 
for  improvement.  It  is  a  subject  that  might  ba  dealt 
with  in  various  phases,  and  some  of  the  candidates 
were  fully  alive  to  the  main  points  they  were  asked  to 
deal  with.  Some  of  the  other  questions  were  not  so 
much  dealt  with  in  detail  as  they  ought  to  have  been  ; 
owing  to  this,  very  few  obtained  the  full  number  of 
marks.  Upon  the  whole,  the  answers  were  very  satis- 
factory ;  and,  as  the  questions  were  rather  more 
difficult  than  on  previous  occasions,  the  result  is  quite 
as  good  as  we  expected.  Examiners,  George  Hemlow, 
James  Douglas. 

CROYDON  AND  DISTRICT  HORTI- 
CULTURAL MUTUAL  IMPROVE- 
MENT. 

July  15.— A  meeting  was  held  in  the  Society's  room 
at  the  Sunflower  Temperance  Hotel  on  the  above 
dite,  Mr.  W.  J.  Simpson  presided. 

The  subject  of  the  evening  was  "A  Few  Remarks 
upon  the  Microscopic  Structure  of  Plants,"  by  the  hon. 
secretary,  Mr.  J.  Gregory.  The  lecturer  described 
the  minute  structure  of  Desmids,  Algae,  Lichens, 
Mosses,  Ferns,  stems,  leaves,  their  appendages,  pol- 
lens, &c.  Mr.  Gregory  illustrated  his  remarks  with 
a  number  of  slides  of  the  structures  named  under 
microscopes  exhibited  upon  the  table.  J.  6. 


FORESTRY   EXHIBITION    AT 
ABERDEEN. 

Undoubtedly  one  of  the  best  things  in  the  Highland 
and  Agricultural  Society's  show  held  a*  Aberdeen  on 
the  15.  lti,  17,  and  18th  inst.,  was  the  forestry  exhibition 
organised  by  the  Royal  Scottish  Arboricultural  Society. 
As  President,  the  Earl  of  Mansfield  took  a  great 
interest  in  the  exhibition,  and  sent  a  number  of  fine 
specimens  from  his  well  -  wooded  estate  of  Scone, 
where  some  of  the  finest  trees  in  central  Scot- 
land are  to  be  found,  in  the  vicinity  of  Scone  Palace. 
The  general  arrangements  were  well  carried  out  by 
the  Secretary,  Mr.  R.  Galloway,  S.S.C.,  St.  Andrew 
Square,  Edinburgh,  but  the  bulk  ol  the  work,  previous 
to  the  opening,  fell  to  the  local  Secretaries,  Mr.  James 
Wilson,  B.Sc,  of  the  Agricultural  Department  of 
Marischal  College,  Aberdeen,  who  was  indefatigable 
not  only  in  procuring  exhibits,  but  in  supervising 
their  arrangement;  and  to  Mr.  John  Clark,  head 
forester  to  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  at  Haddo  House. 

Mr.  Michie,  Commissioner  to  His  Majesty  the  King, 
at  Balmoral,  forwarded  a  most  interesting  display, 
csnsisting  of  a  number  of  very  fine  pine-boards  that 
had  been  grown  on  the  Balmoral  estate.  But  the 
feature  of  His  Majesty's  collection  was  a  handsome 
tible-top  of  pitch  pine  root,  bordered  by  plain  pitch 
pine,  beautifully  varnished.  In  addition  to  many 
carved  articles,  done  by  the  Balmoral  Carping  Class, 
there  were  a  large  number  of  beautifully  carved 
walking-sticks. 

From  the  Natural  History  Department  of  Aberdeen 
University  there  was  forwarded  a  very  fine  collection 
of  specimens  of  insects  injurious  to  timber,  and  also  of 
useful  insects.  The  insects  were  shown  in  their 
various  stages,  including  the  egg  and  larva  stages; 
and  illustrations  were  given  of  the  damage  they  do  to 
timber  by  boring  holes  in  it,  and  in  the  leaves  of 
trees.  In  other  words,  the  life  history  of  certain  in- 
jurious and  useful  insects  was  shown  by  illustration 


in  a  manner  most  interesting  and  valuable,  not  only  to 
foresters,  but  also  to  the  general  public. 

St.  Andrew's  University  co-operated  with  that  of 
Aberdeen  in  this  educative  work,  for  Mr.  R.  A. 
Robertson  of  the  Botanical  Department  of  that  Uni- 
versity sent  a  number  of  photo-micrographs,  prepared 
by  a  special  method  invented  by  himself,  showing  the 
diagnostic  characters  of  the  economic  and  exotic 
woods. 

Somewhat  similar  in  its  nature  was  the  exhibition  of 
Mr.  Charles  Wood,  a  student  of  Aberdeen  University, 
now  in  the  Fettercairn  Estates  Office  of  the  Hon, 
Charles  Stuart  Forbes  Trefusis  of  Fettercairn.  The 
microscopic  slides  which  he  showed  illustrated  British 
timber  in  longitudinal,  tangential,  and  cross  sections. 

Mr.  Alex.  Robson,  of  Messrs.  Wm.  Smith  &  Son, 
florists,  Market  Street,  Aberdeen,  forwarded  a  collec- 
tion of  forestry  books,  which  every  forester  should 
have  in  his  library;  and  Mr. L.Gavin, the Schoolhouse, 
Drumwhindle,  Ellon,  contributed  specimens  of  home- 
grown wood,  used  as  object-lessons  in  his  school.  By 
this  exhibit  Mr.  Gavin  illustrated  how  Nature  know- 
ledge, as  applied  to  forestry,  ought  to  be  taught. 

Not  less  instructive,  but  appealing  more  to  the  eye, 
were  the  exhibits  of  trees  to  illustrate  special  points  in 
regard  to  arboriculture. 

Lieut.-Colonel  F.  N.  Innes,  of  Learnery,  Aberdeen 
shire,  for  instance,  exhibited  specimens  of  Larch  and 
Scots  Fir,  fourteen  years  old,  pit-planted  and  notch- 
planted,  the  object  being  to  show  the  difference  on  the 
trees  in  the  two  methods  of  planting  by  pit  or  by  notch. 
Lieutenant  -  Colonel  Innes  also  forwarded  a  section 
of  Larch  eighty-five  years  old,  a  damaged  specimen  of 
Larch,  and  a  specimen  of  Sycamore  damaged  by  frost. 

Specimens  of  a  somewhat  similar  character  were 
also  forwarded  by  Sir  John  R.  Gladstone,  Bart.,  of 
Fasque,  whose  exhibits  illustrated  especially  the 
difference  between  trees  grown  in  close  and  open 
forests  respectively. 

Mr.  R  C.  Munro  Ferguson,  of  Novas,  and  Raith, 
M  P..  a  former  President  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Arbori- 
cultural Society,  sent  a  considerable  collection  from 
his  estates,  where  are  to  be  found  one  of  the  best- 
managed  forests  in  Britain. 

Mr.  John  Clark,  forester  to  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen, 
had  on  show  a  magnificent  specimen  of  the  wood  of  the 
Douglas  Pine,  the  concentric  rings  showing  it  to  have 
been  cut  from  a  tree  between  forty  and  fifty  years  of 
age,  grown  on  the  Haddo  estate.  As  it  is  just  about 
that  number  of  years  since  the  Douglas  Fir  was  intro- 
duced to  this  country  from  America,  the  Haddo  House 
tree  must  have  been  one  of  the  earliest  planted  here. 
Mr.  Clark  also  sent  a  great  many  specimens  of  various 
kinds  of  timber  grown  on  the  Haddo  estate. 

Specimens  of  the  wood  of  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon  and 
the  Californian  Mountain  Pine  were  sent  by  Mr.  W. 
Steuart  Fotheringham,  of  Murthly;  and  specimens 
of  Scots  Fir  by  Mr.  George  Willie,  overseer,  Ballogie. 

The  exhibit  from  Mr.  James  M'Kenzie,  Cullen 
House,  forester  to  the  Countess  of  Seafield,  was 
unusual  in  respect  that  it  was  a  Larch  plank  from  a 
tree  150  years  old,  very  few  Larch  trees  of  that  age 
being  found  in  this  country. 

Of  even  greater  interest,  as  a  curiosity,  however,  was 
the  old  panel  of  wood  which  for  long  found  a  place  in 
tbe  old  kirk  of  Glenbervie,  put  there  to  commemorate 
the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Angus  ("Bell  the  Cat"),  with 
his  arms  upon  it.  The  exhibit  was  contributed  by  Mr. 
Arthur  Badenoch  Nicolson  of  Glenbervie,  whose 
family  obtained  custody  of  the  panel  when  it  was 
removed  from  the  old  church. 

From  the  Cruickshank  Botanic  Gardens,  Aberdeen, 
there  was  sent  a  large  number  of  specimens  of  rare 
shrubs,  and  these  added  much  to  the  attractiveness  of 
the  exhibition,  as  they  were  employed  in  its  decorative 
treatment. 

What  might  be  termed  the  industrial  department 
was  very  fuly  represented  in  the  exhibition.  In  this 
respect  a  good  many  local  firms  came  forward  with  ex- 
hibits illustrating  the  uses  to  which  wood  may  be  put. 

From  beyond  Aberdeen  district  there  were  also  many 
notable  exhibits.  Mr.  Fraser  Story,  The  Glen,  Inncr- 
leven,  Peeblesshire,  sent  a  collection  of  German  forest 
implements;  and  Messrs.  John  Denholm  &.  Co.,  pit- 
wood  importers,  Boness,  forwarded  a  lot  of  pit-wood  im- 
ported from  Norway,  Russia,  Germany,  and  other  places, 
with  the  view  of  showing  that  they  must  go  out  of  this 
country  for  the  wood  they  require,  because  they  can- 
not get  it  suitable  for  their  purposes  here.  The  props 
measured  from  2  feet  to  7  feet  in  length,  and  from 
■j\  to  7  inches  top  diameter.  Those  last-mentioned  ex- 
hibits were  included  to  show  the  scope  there  is  for  the 
development  of  forestry  in  this  country. 


DEVON  AND  EXETER  GARDENERS'. 

July  16.— A  special  steamer  took  a  party  to  Grecnway, 
the  seat  of  Mr.  T.  B.  Bolitho,  snugly  embowered  in  the 
woods  slopiDg  down  to  theriver  Dart.  (See  Gard.  Chron., 
March  16,1901,  fig- (7,  and  Supplement]  Mr.  Murley, 
gardener,  met  the  party,  and  conducted  his  visitors 
over  the  gardens  and  grounds.  First  to  be  noticed 
was  a  fine  plant  of  Callistemon  speciosus,  in  bloom 
in  the  open,  and  without  any  artificial  protection; 
Cornus  (Benthamia)  fragifera.  covered  with  its  beau- 
tiful   pale    sulphur-coloured  blossoms ;    Embothrium 
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coccineuni,  Azava  microphylla,  nearly  20  ft.  in  height ; 
Pittosporum  nigrum  and  P.  Mayi,  in  luxuriant  foliage, 
over  10  feet  through,  and  the  same  in  height;  Rhodo- 
dendrons Falconeri  and  Aueklandi.  out  of  flower,  but 
in  perfect  health.  One  of  the  most  interesting  trees 
inspected  was  a  fine  specimen  of  Guevina  Avellana, 
nearly  20  feet  in  height.  The  foliage,  which  is  toothed 
and  imparipinnate,  is  profusely  distributed,  and  of  a 
deep,  shining  green,  is  remarkably  handsome,  and 
gives  au  aspect  of  luxuriance  and  great  beauty;  this 
tree  is  believed  to  be  the  finest  specimen  in  the 
country.  Phorniium  tenax  variegatum  flourishes  here, 
as  do  many  others  usually  cultivated  under  glass,  but 
doing  well  in  the  open  with  none  other  than  the 
natural  protection  of  the  woods.  The  salubrity  of  the 
district  is  similar  to  that  of  West  Cornwall,  and  Mr. 
Bolitho  has  introduced  from  his  Cornish  seat  near 
Penzance  many  subtropical  shrubs,  which  do  equally 
well  here. 

In  the  woods  we  noticed  several  plants  of  Dicksonia 
antarctica,  which  so  far  seem  to  thrive.  Some  half- 
hardy  creepers  grow  luxuriantly  in  the  open  at  Green- 
way,  such  as  Trachelospermum  jasminoides,  Solanum 
jasminoides,  Swainsonia  albiflora,  Inga  pulcherrima, 
Tecoinas  (Bignonias)  in  variety.  Cassia  corymbosa,  Cli- 
anthus  puniceus,  Chorizema,  Hydrangea  scandeus,  &c. 

The  party  re  embarked  at  the  private  pier,  and 
steamed  down  to  Kingswear,  where  Mr.  Allen,  gr.  to 
Mr.  R.  F.  Wilkin,  Brookhill,  was  waiting  to  escort  them 
over  the  beautiful  grounds  and  gardens  of  that  estate. 
Like  the  last  place  visited,  the  interesting  feature  was 
the  number  of  plants  which,  requiring  protection  else- 
where, grow  robustly  and  flower  profusely  in  the  open 
here.  Rosa  laevigata,  Pliormium  tenax,  Eucalyptus 
coccifera,  Pittosporum  Mayi,  and  many  oilier  subjects 
were  inspected,  and  admired  for  their  fine  con- 
dition. A  very  good  specimen  of  Agave  americana 
was  just  coming  into  bloom,  the  flower-spike  being 
already  about  8  feet  in  height,  and  the  inflorescence 
just  breaking.  As  is  well  known,  the  plant  dies  the 
year  after  flowering,  young  suckers  then  making  their 
appearance  at  the  side  of  the  roots.  Fine  effects  were 
produced  on  the  parterres  and  terraces  by  the  skilful 
introduction  of  Coleus  of  different  colours.  Fine 
crops  were  visible  in  all  directions,  a  phenomenally 
heavy  crop  of  Figs  (Brown  Turkey)  being  noted  on 
a  standard  tree.  A  magnificent  standard  Mag- 
nolia graudillora  was  observed  with  a  trunk 
quite  4  feet  in  circumference  at  the  base.  The  interior 
of  Brookhill  contains  some  rich  specimens  of  carved 
Oak,  and  in  the  dining-room  are  the  shields  and  crests 
of  Devonshire  worthies  from  early  Norman  times.  A 
room  finely  carved  in  Oak,  taken  from  the  house  at 
Dartmouth,  in  which  Neweoinbe,  the  improver  of  the 
steam-engine  was  born,  was  showed,  and  on  the 
terraces  and  cliffs  were  many  miniature  batteries  com- 
manding the  beautiful  entrance  to  the  harbour,  oppo- 
site Dartmouth  Castle.  The  old  Britannia  training  ship 
and  the  little  navy  of  pleasure  yachts  riding  at  anchor 
make  a  pretty  setting  for  a  delightful  country  seat,  at 
which  much  that  is  beautiful  and  rare  is  shown  under 
the  most  favourable  cultural  conditions. 

When  the  visitors  were  climbing  the  terrace  paths 
with  the  thermometer  at  80°  in  the  shade,  most  of  them 
became  very  red  in  the  face,  which  brought  out  the 
remark  by  a  brother  blue-apron,  that  he  had  never 
before  seen  so  many  Crimson  Ramblers  together !  The 
party  proceeded  to  Dartmouth  to  spend  the  remainder 
of  the  day.  A.  Hope. 


FLOWER  SHOW  IN  EDINBURGH. 

July  16. —The  Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society 
and  the  Scottish  Horticultural  Association,  both  with 
headquarters  in  Edinburgh,  joined  forces  this  year  for 
one  day,  and  held  a  nice  little  flower  show  in  the 
Music-hall  of  that  city  on  the  above  date.  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  exhibits  was  deserving  of  all  praise,  and 
was  quite  distinct  from  the  usual  stereotyped  range  of 
tabling,  each  exhibit  being  set  up  on  a  separate  staging 
suitable  to  its  size. 

The  centre  of  attraction  to  most  people  was  the 
collection  of  cut  Roses  from  Mr.  Hu<;h  Dickson, 
Belfast,  comprising  in  all  over  200  blooms,  fresh  and 
clean,  but  perhaps  slightly  undersized.  A  Gold  Medal 
was  rightly  bestowed  on  the  exhibitor,  who  also 
secured  First-class  Certificates  for  two  seedlings,  the 
one  a  crimson  variety  named  "Hugh  Dickson,''  the 
other  named  "Dorothy."  Messrs.  D.  &  W.  Croll, 
Dundee,  also  showed  Roses  well,  in  all  some  150 
varieties,  and  for  the  exhibit  they  were  awarded  a 
large  Silver  Medal. 

Messrs.  Cunninghame,  Fraser  &  Co.,  Comely  Bank, 
Edinburgh,  produced  a  large  sloping  bank,  composed 
of  the  finer  hardy  flowers  in  season.  Pjeonies,  Delphi- 
niums, and  Poppies  were  conspicuous,  with  some  rare 
alpine  plants,  the  whole  edged  with  long  sprays  of 
Lathyrus  latifolius  and  L.  Drummondi;  for  this  exhibit 
a  Gold  Medal  was  adjudged. 

A  like  award  was  made  to  Messrs.  Todd  &  Co.,  for  a 
selection  of  choice  bouquets  and  vases  of  Sweet  Peas, 
Roses,  and  Lilies,  very  charmingly  arranged. 

A  fourth  Gold  Medal  was  secured  by  Mr.  Kidd,  gr.  to 
Lord  Eu'hinstone,  Carbery  Towers,  for  a  table  of 
Carnations  and  other  flowers  in  season. 


Messrs.  Storie  &  Storie,  Dundee,  along  with  other 
flowers  staged  some  wonderfully  fine  single  Begonias, 
well  deserving  the  Cultural  Certificate  bestowed.  The 
exhibit,  as  a  whole,  moreover  obtaining  a  large  Silver 
Medal. 

The  same  award  was  secured  by  Messrs.  R.  B.  Laird 
&  Co.,  Pinkhill,  for  groups  of  plants  arranged  on  the 
stage.  Very  conspicuous  were  specimens  of  Chironia 
ixifera,  smothered  with  pretty  flowers,  a  biennial  plant 
unknown  to  most  people,  but  one  well  worth  attention. 

There  were  pretty  tables  of  Sweet  Peas  (Silver  Medal) 
from  Mr.  Alexander,  Niddrie-Marischal,  and  Mr. 
Eckford,  Wem ;  very  fine  Carnations  from  Messrs. 
Laing  &  Mather,  Kelso  (Silver  Medal),  and  Mr.  Camp- 
bell, Blantyre  (Bronze  Medal).  Mr.  McMillan, 
Trinity,  staged  cut  Pasouies  and  Roses  (Silver  Medal) ; 
Messrs.  Dickson  &  Co.,  greenhouse  plants  (Silver 
Medal);  as  also  Mr.  Wood,  Edinburgh,  a  like  award; 
Mr.  Cowan,  Valleyfield,  Penicuick,  hardy  Ferns  (Silver 
Medal);  and  a  silver  Medal  was  also  awarded  to  an 
exhibit  of  Marliac's  Water-Lilies  and  Nelumbium 
speciosum. 

A  number  of  bronze  medals  were  also  awarded,  and 
among  the  recipients  were  Messrs.  Kelway  &  Son, 
Langport,  for  Gaillardias;  Mr.  John  Downie,  Beech- 
hill  ;  and  the  School  of  Gardening  for  Women. 
Inveresk,  for  a  mixed  exhibit. 

Other  subjects  staged  worth  notice  were  a  collection 
of  rare  flowering  shrubs  and  dishes  of  superior  Royal 
Sovereign  and  James  Veitch  Strawberries  from  Mr. 
Whytock,  Dalkeith  Gardens;  a  dish  of  Brown  Turkey 
Figs  from  Mr.  Lunt,  Keir  House  Gardens,  Stirling ; 
and  good  Grapes  and  Pine-apples  from  Mr.  Murray, 
Culzean  Castle  Gardens,  Ayr. 

Along  with  a  few  other  hardy  flowers  from  Mr. 
Arnott,  Carsethorn,  Dumfries,  was  a  useful-looking 
white  Erigeron,  called  neo-mexicanum. 

A  few  vegetables  were  staged  by  Mr.  Scarlett. 
Inveresk. 

The  attendance  of  the  public  was  unfortunately  very 
unsatisfactory,  aud  must  have  been  deprcssingly  so  to 
the  joint  secretaries,  Mr.  Murray  Thomson,  S.S.C., 
and  Mr.  Loney,  after  working  so  hard  and  so  efficiently 
to  secure  so  interesting  an  exhibition. 


GHENT    HORTIC  QI.TUR  AL 
MEETING. 

At    the   last   meeting,    the   following  awards  were 
made  :— 

Certificates  of  Merit 
to  Cattleya  Mossiee  Wagneri  alba,  from  M.  i.e  marquis 
de  Wavrin  ;  C.  granulosa  Dubuissoniana,  C.  Mendeli 
alba,  C.  Harrisonia1,  Odontoglossum  crispum  var., 
Professeur  O.  Wattez,  from  M.  Fl.  Claes  (a  l'unanimite 
et  avec  felicitations  du  Jury);  Cattleya  Mendeli  var. 
from  M.  Verdonck  ;  and  C.  gigas,  from  M.  E.  Praet. 

Cultural  Certificates 
to  Cattleya  Mendeli,  from  M.  le  Marquis  de  Wavrin  ; 
Cypripedium  grande,  from  M.  A.  de   Meulenaere  ; 
and   Dendrobium   clavatum,    from    M.    L.    De    Smet- 
Duvivier. 

Certificates  of  Merit 
to  Metrosideros  grandiflorus,  from  M.  A.  Demeyer 
(a  l'unanimit6  et  avec  felicitations  du  Jury);  Kentia 
Fosteriana  extra  robusta.K.  F.  gracilis,  K.  F.  pendula, 
K.  F.  extra  compacta,  all  from  M.  Cardon  ;  Araucaria 
excelsa  glauca  var.,  from  M.  A.  Demeyer;  Begonia 
erccta  viridis  grandis  flore  pleno,  from  M.  F. 
Vandeweghe  (a  runanimit6  et  avec  felicitations  du 
Jury);  lot  de  fleurs  eoupees  de  Begonia  double,  from 
the  same. 

Cultural  Certificate 
to  Loniatiaheterophylla,  from  M.  A.  Demeyer. 

Honourable  Mention 
to    Kentia    Fosteriana  robusta,  from  M.  L.  Cardon  ; 
Pultena?a  subumbellata,  from  M.  A.  Demeyer. 

Honourable  Mention  for  Botany 
to  Juncus  spiralis,  fx*om  M.  A.  Demeyfr. 


NATIONAL  ROSE  SOCIETY'S 
NORTHERN  SHOW  AT  MAN- 
CHESTER. 

July  19. —  Seventeen  years  have  elapsed  without 
Manchester  having  the  National  Rose  Society  as  its 
visitor,  but  during  that  long  space  of  time  periodical 
Rose  shows  have  beeu  held  at  the  Royal  Botanical 
Gardens,  and  the  large  number  of  visitors  on  Saturday 
must  have  gladdened  the  hearts  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
National  Rose  Society,  Mr.  E.  Mawley,  also  to  Mr. 
Weathers,  and  others  associated  in  the  great  show. 
Misgivings  there  were  as  to  what  the  quality  of  the 
blooms  would  be,  but  to  connoisseurs  and  the  general 
public  at  large  there  was  the  greatest  pleasure  and 
surprise  manifested,  for  Hie  whole  pavilion  was  a 
perfect  blaze  of  rich  colouring. 

Nurserymen's  Exhibits. 

The  prize  for  thirty- six  distinct  blooms  carried  with 

it.  the  Jubilee  Trophy  and  the  Gold  Medal,  and  here 

Messrs.  Hahkness  &  Co.,  Hitchin,  carried  away  the 


coveted  honour  witli  capital  blooms,  the  best  being 
-Muriel  Grahame,  Her  Majesty,  Earl  of  Dufteriu,  Kil- 
larney,  Mildred  Grant,  and  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant.  Messrs. 
H.  B.  Cant  &  Sons,  Colchester,  were  2nd ;  and  Messrs. 
Alex.  Dickson  &  Sons,  Newtowmirds,  co.  Down,  3rd. 

The  competition  for  sixty  distinct  trusses  was  again 
very  keeD,  Messrs.  R.  B.  Cant  gaining  the  premier 
position  with  a  really  charming  display,  clean  and 
bright  in  colour.  An  excellent  2nd  prize  winner  was 
found  in  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson  &  Son<; 
and  Messrs.  Darkness  were  3rd. 

In  the  class  for  twenty-four  trebles,  the  decision  lay 
in  favour  of  Messrs.  Darkness,  who  had  Mildred 
Grant,  Helen  Keller,  Marquis  Litta,  Her  Majesty, 
<Tiistave  Piganeau,  Ulrich  Brunner,  Mrs.  John  Lainp, 
Earl  of  Dufferin,  Lady  Clanmorris,  Killarney,  Mrs. 
Mawley,  and  Reynolds  Hole,  most  perfect.  The  2cd 
prize  was  won  by  Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson  &  Sons;  and 
Messrs.  R.  B.  Cant  were  third. 

There  was  another  class  for  thirty-six  blooms,  dis- 
tinct, and  here  Mr.  Hugh  Dickson,  of  Belfast,  scored 
a  fine  victory  with  the  best  of  blooms.  Messrs.  G. 
Townsend  ct  Sons,  Worcester,  were  2nd;  and  Mr. 
Frettingham,  Notts,  3rd. 

Mr.  Hugh  Dickson  was  1st  for  sixteen  trebles;  and 
Mr.  J.  Mattock,  Oxford,  2nd. 

Teas  and  Noisettes. 

Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson  &  Sons  proved  victorious  in, 
theJeadingclass  for  eighteen  distinct  blooms  ;  Kaiserin 
Augusta  Victoria,  Duchess  of  Portland,  Catherine 
Mermet,  Maman  Cochet,  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  Fran- 
cisca  Kruger,  Madame  Cusin,  Meta,  and  Souvenir  de 
Elise  Vardon,  being  in  the  pink  of  condition;  Mr.  G. 
Prince,  Berks,  was  a  close  2nd  follower;  and  Messrs. 
D.  Prior,  Colchester,  3rd. 

For  the  best  twelve  blooms,  distinct,  there  was  a 
spirited  competition  between  Messrs.  J.  Mattock, 
Townsend,  and  J.  Burrell,  Cambridge. 

For  twelve  new  Roses,  distinct,  Messrs.  Alex.  Dick- 
son had  Florence  Pemberton,  Mildred  Grant,  Queen 
Alexandra,  and  others  iu  rare  form;  Messr3.  R.  B. 
Cant,  were  2nd;  and  Messrs.  F.  Cant&Co.,  3rd. 

For  twelve  white  or  yellow,  F.  Cant  &  Co.,  had 
Bessie  Brown,  very  select ;  2nd,  Mr.  G.  Prince. 

Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson's  Mildred  Grant,  were  superb 
for  twelve  light  rose  coloured ;  2nd,  F.  Cant  &  Co. 

Mr.  Hugh  Dickson  won  the  class  for  crimson  Roses. 

The  exhibition  Roses  in  vase3  occupied  one  of  the 
side  tables,  and  here  one  could  see  the  perfection  of 
arrangement,  Mr.  G.  Prince,  winning  the  1st  prize; 
Mr.  J.  Mattock,  was  a  very  close  2nd. 

The  decorative  garden  Roses  wei*e  exhibited  against 
a  dark  background,  the  shades  ot  colour  and  admirable 
arrangement  of  flower  and  foliage  made  1  hem  quite  a 
feature.  Mr.  J.  Mattock  was  1st,  Messrs.  F.  Cant  &  Co. 
2nd,  and  G.  Prince  3rd. 

Amateurs'  Section. 

The  Jubilee  Trophy  and  Gold  Medal  brought  out  a 
fine  exhibition,  the  1st  prize  going  to  Mr.  E.  B.  Lind- 
sell,  Brearton,  Hitchin,  for  a  stand  that  was  perfect; 
Mr.  H.  V.  Machin  was  2nd,  and  the  Rev.  J.  H. 
Pemberton  3rd. 

For  thirty-six  blooms  distinct,  Mr.  Lindsell  was  again 
1st,  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton  2nd,  and  Mr.  R  Park, 
Bedale,  3rd. 

The  class  for  eight  trebles  brought  keen  competition 
and  splendid  blooms.  1st,  Rev.  J.  II.  Pemberton;  2nd. 
Mr.  H.  V.  Machin. 

For  nine  Roses  other  than  Teas  or  Noisettes,  1st, 
Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton. 

Open  to  growers  of  fewer  than  20CO  plants. — This  class  for- 
eighteen  distinct  blooms,  for  which  the  1st  prize  was 
a  piece  of  plate,  presented  by  James  Brown,  Esq., 
Heaton  Mersey,  brought  out  some  of  sterling  quality, 
Mr.  R  Foley  Hobbs  winning;  2nd,  Mr.  C.  Burgess, 
Kuutsford. 

Open  to  Growers  of  fewer  than,  1CC0  Plants,  —There  was 
in  this  section  a  class  for  twelve  blooms,  distinct,  and 
here  North  Lancashire  growers  the  Rev.  Father  Lang- 
tree,  Grange,  aud  Mr.  R.  L.  Garnett,  Lancaster, 
scored  1st  and  2nd. 

The  garden  and  decorative  Roses  wcro  of  a  very 
high  standard,  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Pf.mkemon  leading  with 
a  most  attractive  arrangeineut;  2nd, Mr.  II.  V. Machin. 

The  class  for  six  vases  gained  the  esteemed  Secretary 
of  the  National  Rose  Society,  Mr.  E.  MAWLEY,  the  prize. 

Best  Blooms,  N.R.S.  Medaj  s. 

Messrs.  Townshend  &  Sons,  Mrs.  J.  Laing. 
Messrs.  F.  Caut  £  Co.,  Mildred  Grant, 
Messrs.  D.  Prior  &  Sons,  Maman  CocUct. 
Rev.  Father  Lacgtrce,  Prince  Arthur. 
Rev.  F.  C.  Buruside,  Maman  Cochofc. 
Mr.  R.  Foley  Hobbs,  Mildred  Grant. 

Gold  Medal  Rosk. 

Messrs.  Ai.exh.  Dickson  &  Sons,  for  a  largo  bat  k--i 
of  magnificent  blooms  of  Florenoo  Pemberton,  a. 
splendidly- built  flower,  creamy  rose,  with  ;i  very 
vigorous  growth. 
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NATIONAL  CABNATION  &  PICOTEE. 

July  22.—  The  lovers  of  the  Carnation,  the  Corona- 
tion or  July  flower,  held  their  annual  festival  at  the 
Drill  Hall  on  the  above  date ;  the  Council  having  given 
up  for  their  use  three  of  the  tables  running  the  length 
of  the  hall,  while  the  groups  and  pot  plants  were 
placed  along  one  of  the  sides  of  miscellaneous  trade 
collections,  there  were  just  enough  to  line  the  re- 
mainder of  the  outside  walls,  and  impart  some  variety 
to  the  display.  It  was  a  larger  and  better  exhibition  of 
the  Carnation  than  could  have  been  expected,  regard 
being  had  to  the  changeable  character  of  the  season, 
and  to  the  happening  of  a  spell  of  chill  March  weather, 
which  continued  through  the  few  days  immediately 
preceding  the  show.  The  "  Carnationists"  did  their 
best  as  they  always  d\  but  the  stamp  of  inferiority 
v/as  on  some  of  the  flowers,  and  especially  on  the  white 
ground  flake  and  bizarre  Carnations,  for  they  were 
under-sized,  wanting  in  purity  and  brightness,  and 
lacking  finish. 

It  was  gratifying  to  find  the  Royal  Nursery,  Slough, 
returning  to  its  old  form,  and  taking  the  1st  prize  for 
twenty-four  blooms  of  bizarres  and  flakes.  The  best 
blooms  of  this  section  undoubtedly  came  from  Mr.  F.  A. 
Wellesley,  of  Woking,  who  established  a  kind  of 
record  by  hiking  so  many  1st  prizes.  In  Division  II. 
l.e  won  all  along  the  line. 

The  white  ground  Picotees  were  decidedly  superior 
to  the  while  ground  Carnations.  It  was  pleasant  to  see 
that  zealous  raiser  Mr.  Martin  It.  Smith,  and  his 
clever  gardener,  Charles  Blick,  winning  in  the  class  for 
twenty-four  blooms  ;  and  Mr.  Smith  said  he  was  taking 
up  their  culture,  for  he  found  them  so  winsome  and 
attractive 

Selfs,  yellow  grounds,  and  fancies  were  in  some  in- 
stances very  fine.  Mr.  Martin  R.  Smith  in  Division  I., 
and  Mr.  F.  A.  Wellesley  in  Division  II.,  were  the 
champions. 

Once  more  could  be  heard  protests  against  blooms 
of  Carnations  and  Picotees  being  shown  on  formal 
stands  reposing  on  paper  collars.  They  fall  upon 
deaf  ears.  [It  is  time  an  car- trumpet  was  used!] 
How  small  and  contracted  in  breadth  appeared 
the  undressed  blooms  of  the  same  varieties  when 
compared  with  their  dressed  twin  relatives !  and 
when  the  judges  were  examining  the  undressed 
blooms  of  seedlings,  a  dressed  flower  was  called 
for,  to  show  its  possibilities  of  development.  Mr. 
Worthington  G.  Smith,  with  a  regard  for  harmony 
of  colours,  pointed  out  the  incongruity  of  placing 
a  pure  white  self  on  a  white  paper  collar;  it 
should  have  been  of  a  neutral  tint— indeed,  all  the 
delicate  self  Carnation*  would  look  the  better  if 
similarly  treated.  There  were  no  bouquets  of  Carna- 
tions, and  the  vases  were  overdone  with  brown  grasses. 
The  decorated  dinner-tables  we  used  to  see  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  have  disappeared.  In  addition  to  cut 
blooms,  there  were  classes  for  groups  of  Carnations  in 
pots  ;  and  one  for  twelve  specimens,  also  in  pots. 

Division  I 

Carnations,  Flake*  aud  Bizarres.— With  twenty-four 
blooms,  not  fewer  than  twelve  varieties,  Mr.  C.  Turner, 
Royal  Nursery,  Slough,  was  placed  1st,  having  P  P.B. 
Sarah  Payne  (sent  out  in  1847*.  SB.  George  Herbert. 
R.F.  Thalia.  P.F.  C.  Henwood,  S.B.  Duke  of  York, 
R.F.  Mrs.  T.  Lord,  P.P.B.  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  R  F. 
John  Keet,  S.B.  Dr.  Hogg,  C.B.  Toaddeus,  C.B.  Auto- 
crat, S.B.  Admiral  Curzon,  P.  James  Taylor,  C.B  Harri- 
son Weir,  S.F.  James  Hall,  and  S.B.  Edward  Adams. 
Mr.  Martin  Rowan,  who  in  the  crowded  district  of 
Clapham  Station  shows  that  good  Carnations  can  be 
grown  in  the  smoke  o)  London,  was  2nd;  and  Mr. 
Martin  R.  Smith,  3rd. 

Carnations,  Selfs.— Mr.  M.  R.  Smith  came  in  1st  with 
twenty -four  self  flowers,  having  Cecilia,  yellow; 
Bomba,  pale  rosy  pink.  Daffodil,  pale  yellow;  Bride- 
groom, deep  bright  rose;  Ensign,  buff;  The  Naaid, 
primrose;  H.  J.  Cutbush.  bright  scarlet;  Grand  Vizier, 
rich  pink;  Sir  Bevys,  crimson-maroon;  Joan  of  Arc. 
rose ;  Much  the  Miller,  white;  Mrs.  E.  llambro. 
white;  Agnes  Sorrel,  rich  dark  maroon;  and  Anne 
Boleyn,  salmon.  Several  of  the  foregoing  were  new 
varieties  not  yet  distributed.  Mr.  C.  Turner,  who  was 
2nd,  had  fine  blooms  of  Orpheus,  deep  rose;  Rizzio, 
bright  yellow;  Hildegarde,  pure  white  ;  Benbow,  soft 
salmon-bun";  Maid  Marian,  Lady  Dartmouth.  Earl  of 
Mercia,  primrose,  &3. 

Fansy  Carnations.  —  With  twenty  four  blooms,  Mr. 
M.  R.  Smith,  was  again  1st;  he  had  Lily  Duchess, 
Elaine  Bercngaria.  Thor,  Bridesmaid,  Jack  Spraggon, 
Anthos  Siegfried.  Cavalier,  Carmen,  Argosy,  Amphion, 
Pagan,  Molly  Maguire,  Thisbe,  and  Caird,  most  of  them 
being  new  varieties  of  fine  quality.  Mr.  C.  Turner 
was  2nd. 

Picotees.  whit s  grounds. — Mr.  M.  R.  Smith  was  agnin 
placed  1st  with  twenty-four  varieties,  of  general  good 
quality.  He  had  H.PE.  Miriam,  H  S.E.  Mis.  W. 
Barron,  L.Ro.E.  Mrs.  Beswick.  H  Ro.E.  Mrs.  Payne, 
H.Ro  E.  GanymO'lc,  H.P  E.  Beau  Nash,  L.P.  E.  Lavioia, 
L.Ro.E.  Gmce  Darling,  H.Ro.E.  Little  Pnii.  H.KoE. 
Kenneth,    LP  E.    Spncerhill,    H  Ro.E.    Lady    Louisa, 


Il.P.E  Amy  Robsart.  H.Ro  E.  Duchess  of  York,  H.Ro.E. 
Edith  D'Ombrain.    Mr.  Charles  Torneb  was  2nd. 

Picotees,  yeVow  grounds— A.ga,in  Mr.  Smith  came  to  the 
fore  with  fine  blooms  of  Gronow,  Espoir,  Corinna, 
Ophelia,  St.  Just,  Lady  St.  Oswald,  Miss  M.  Mackrae, 
Badoura,  Lucy  Glitters,  Countess  of  Strathmore, 
Caliph,  Alcinous,  Fairy  Queen,  Koh-i-noor,  Childe 
Harold,  Dalkeith,  &:. ;  Mr.  C.  Turner  was  2nd. 

Various.— With  six  selfs,  one  variety,  Mr.  Smith  came 
1st  with  Cecilia,  yellow;  Messrs.  Blackmore  &.  Lang- 
don  were  2nd,  Master  F.  Wall,  blush— a  very  pleasing 
flo.ver.  The  best  six  blooms  of  a  Y.G.  Fancy  was  Willie 
Tyler,  from  Messrs.  Blackmore  &  Langdon:  Mr. 
Smith  coming  2nd  with  Mountjoy.  The  best  six  blooms 
of  any  other  fancy  were  those  of  Millie,  from  Messrs. 
Blackmore  &  Langdon,  a  distinct  and  novel  variety, 
white,  the  centre  of  the  petals  flaked  with  rose ;  Mr. 
Smith  was  2nd  with  a  large  white,  flaked  with  reddish- 
rose.  Mr.  Smith  was  1st  with  six  blooms  of  a  yellow- 
ground  Pico  tee,  having  Gronow,  a  very  fine  new 
variety;  Messrs.  W.  Turpin  &  Co.  were  2nd  with 
Empress  Eugenie.  Mr.  Smith  was  also  1st  with  twelve 
varieties  of  any  of  the  foregoing  sections,  shown  in 
bottles,  three  blooms  of  each;  Messrs.  Blackmore  & 
Langdon  were  a  very  good  2nd. 

Single  Blooms.— S.B.'s  Robert  Houlgrave  and  Robert 
Lord  were  the  best;  C.B.'s  Master  Fred  and  J.  S. 
Hedderley ;  P.P.B.'s  William  Skirviug  and  Sarah 
Payne;  P  F.  Geo.  Melville  aud  Gordon  Lewis;  S.F. 
Guardsman  and  John  Wormald;  R.F.  Merton  and  Mrs. 
Rowan  ;  self,  blush,  or  white  Much  the  Miller  and 
Mrs.  E.  Hambro;  rose  or  pink,  Miss  E.  Sebright,  a 
beautiful  soft  pink  variety,  from  Mr.  E.  Charring- 
ton,  and  Bomba;  scarlet,  red,  ©r  crimson,  H.  J. 
Cutbush,  very  bright,  and  The  Sirdar;  maroon  or 
purple,  Sir  Bevys  and  Agnes  Sorrel ;  yellow,  Germania 
still  holds  its  own,  and  won  all  five  prizes  ;  buff,  Ben 
bow,  like  Germania,  won  all  five  prizes;  fancy  yellow 
ground,  Queen  Bess  and  Argosy.  Other  fancy,  Artemis, 
flaked  red  and  heliotrope. 

Picotees,  single  blooms,— Red,  heavy  edge,  Ganymede 
and  John  Smith  ;  red  L  E.,  Etna  and  Thos.  William  ; 
purple  H.E.,  Fanny  Tett,  won  all  the  prizes.  Purple 
L.E.,  Lavinia,  also  won  aU.  Rose  cr  scarlet  H.E.,  Mrs. 
Foster;  Lord,  a  charming  new  variety  ;  and  Little  Phil. 
Rose  or  scarlet  L  E.,  Fortrose  and  Favourite. 

Premier  Blooms.— The  premier  bizarre  Carnation  was 
C.  B.  Master  Fred,  shown  by  Mr.  F.  A.  Wellesley.  The 
premier  flake,  Sportsman,  from  Messrs.  W.  Pemiierton 
&  Son.  The  premier  self,  Miss  Guy  Sebright,  from  Mr. 
E.  Charrington.  The  premier  fancy,  Queen  Bess,  from 
Mr.  W.  Spencer.  The  premier  II. E.  Picotee,  rose, 
Mrs.  Foster,  from  Mr.  R.  Sydenham.  The  premier 
L.E.,  Fortroie,  shown  by  Mr.  F.  A.  Wellesley.  The 
premier  H.  E.  yellow  ground.  Dalkeith,  from  Mr. 
Smith;  the  premier  L  E.  yellow  ground,  Mrs.  Walter 
Heriot,  also  from  Mr.  Smith. 

Division  If.  and  Division  III.  each  had  a  series  of 
classes  for  the  flowers  already  mentioned,  only  that 
there  were  none  for  single  blooms.  In  Division  IE  ,  as 
already  stated,  Mr.  Wellesley  was  the  principal  1st 
prizewinner;  and  in  Division  III.,  Mr.  W.  Spencer, 
jun.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Cups  offered  by  the 
President  for  the  greatest  aggregate  of  points  in  each 
of  these  two  Divisions  would  be  won  by  these  two 
gentlemen.  The  Cup  in  Division  I.  was  no  doubt  won 
by  the  donor,  the  greatest  number  of  points  carrying 
tiese  prizes. 

There  was  also  a  series  of  classes  for  undressed 
flowers,  in  which  the  exhibits  were  numerous  ;  and  a 
maiden  class  in  which  there  was  a  good  competition. 

Pot  Plants.—  In  the  class  for  a  large  group,  Mr.  M.  R. 
Smith  was  1st,  with  a  number  of  finely-grown  and 
bloomed  plants ;  he  was  the  only  exhibitor.  In  the 
class  for  a  smaller  group,  two  equal  2nd  prizes  were 
awarded.  The  best  twelve  specimens  grown  in  pots 
came  from  Mr.  Smith,  and  Mr.  C.  Turner  was  2nd; 
and  they  occupied  the  same  positions  in  the  class  for  a 
single  specimen. 

The  best  centrepiece  of  Carnations  came  from  Mr. 
E.  J.  Wootton,  who  had  a  yellow  variety  with  grasses ; 
Mrs.  Hadley  had  the  best  three  ladies' sprays  formed 
of  Carnations;  and  Mr.  R.  C.  Cartwright  the  best 
t  iree  buttonholes. 

New  Varieties. 

In  the  classes  for  seedlings,  a  number  of  flowers  were 
staged,  and  prizes  awarded  to  a  few;  rut  not  one  of 
them  received  a  Certificate  of  Merit.  The  following, 
shown  in  the  various  classes,  gained  this  award  :— 
Fancy  yellow  G.  Amphion,  primrose,  deeply  edged  and 
suffused  with  bright  rose,  tine  in  petal ;  Molly  Maguire, 
Fancy  Y.G.,  delicate  buff  ground,  suffused  and  heavily 
edged  with  purple  and  rose;  and  Yellow  G.  Picotee 
Lucy  Glitters,  primrose  ground,  with  medium  edge  of 
pale  rose  ;  all  these  three  were  from  Mr.  M.  R.  Smith. 
To  Nubian,  a  rich  criinson  self,  heavily  flushed  with 
maroon,  from  Messrs.  Thomson  &  Co.,  Birmingham. 
Espoir  (Smith),  a  yellow  ground  Picotee,  primrose- 
yellow,  with  wire  edge  of  rose,  the  judges  wished  to 
see  again. 

Mr.  James  Douglas,  florist,  Great  Bookham,  staged 
a  collection  of  flowers  not  for  competition,  including 
several  new  varieties,  but  we  could  not  learn  if  any 
awards  were  made. 


METEOROLOGICAL  OB3ERVATIOXS  taken  in  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens  at  Chiswick, 
London,  for  the  period  July  13  to  July  19,  1908. 
Height  above  sea-level  24  feet. 
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Remarks.—  The  weather  during  the  first  part  of  the 
week  was  bright  and  very  warm,  but  dull  and  much 
cooler  afterwards. 

GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

The  following  Summary  Record  of  the  weather 
throughout  the  British  Islands,  for  the  week  ending 
July  19,  is  furnished  from  the  Meteorological  Office  :— 

"The  weather  during  the  greater  part  of  this  week  was 
extremely  fine  and  dry  over  all  the  more  southern 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  but  slight  falls  of  rain  occurred 
frequently  in  the  far  north  and  north-west,  and  by  the 
end  of  the  period,  when  the  unsettled  conditions  had 
extended  to  all  districts,  heavy  rain  was  experienced 
in  many  western  and  south-western  localities.  Thunder- 
storms prevailed  over  Scotland  on  Thursday,  and 
thunder  was  heard  over  our  eastern  counties  on 
Saturday. 

"  The  temperature  did  not  differ  much  from  the  mean 
generally,  but  was  2°  above  it  in  England,  S,  and  the 
Channel  Islands.  In  some  northern  and  western  dis- 
tricts it  was  a  little  below  it.  The  highest  of  the 
maxima  were  recorded  on  Monday,  when  they  ranged 
from  87°  in  England,  S,  86*  in  England,  E.,  and  above 
80°  in  nearly  all  other  English  districts,  to  70°  in  Scot- 
land, W.,  aud  69°  in  Scotland,  N.  At  the  end  of 
the  week  the  maxima  at  most  northern  and  eome 
western  stations  were  below  60'.  The  lowest  of 
the  minima,  which  were  registered  on  Saturday, 
varied  from  40°  in  Scotland,  E.,  and  41"  in  widely 
different  parts  of  the  Kingdom,  to  45"  in  Eugland,  N.W., 
and  to  55°  in  the  Channel  Islands. 

"The  rainfall  exceeded  the  mean  in  Ireland.  N.,  but 
was  less  than  the  normal  in  all  other  districts.  In 
many  English  localities  the  fall  was  very  slight. 

"  The  bright  sunshine  was  deficient  over  Scotland,  the 
North  of  Ireland,  and  the  North-west  of  England,  and 
only  just  equal  to  the  normal  amount  in  EDglaud,  N.E. 
Elsewhere,  however,  there  was  a  large  excess.  The 
percentage  of  the  possible  duration  ranged  from  71 
in  England,  S.W.,  70  in  the  Channel  Islands,  e4 
in  England,  E.,  and  62  iu  England,  S  ,  to  31  in 
England,  N.E,,  and  Scotland,  W.,  25  in  Ireland,  N., 
20  in  Scotland,  E.,  and  12  in  Scotland,  N. 


THE  WEATHER  IX  WEST  HERTS, 
Since  the  beginning  of  the  week  the  weather  ha9 
been  getting  rapidly  colder.  In  order  to  show  the 
unusual  character  of  this  change,  it  necdonly  be  stated 
that  on  the  14tb  the  temperature  in  the  thermometer- 
screen  rose  iu  the  hottest  part  of  the  day  to  81%  which 
is  about  14-  warmer  than  is  seasonable,  whereas  a  week 
later,  on  the  2lst,  the  highest  reading  was  only  56%  or 
14°  colder  than  is  seasonable.  To  give  another  instance, 
at  the  end  of  the  week  the  temperature  of  the  ground  at 
1  foot  deep  was  nearly  10"  colder  than  at  the  beginning 
of  it.  Rain  fell  on  three  d>ys,  but  the  total  quantity 
amounted  to  less  t'lan  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  In  fact, 
during  the  last  five  weeks,  only  about  an  inch  of  rain 
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lias  fallen,  which  is  not  much  more  than  one-third  of 
the  average  quantity  for  that  period.  No  rain-water 
has  come  through  the  bare  soil  percolation  gauge  for 
nearly  three  weeks,  and  none  through,  that  on  which 
short  grass  is  growing  for  a  month.  There  has  been 
scarcely  any  sunshine  the  last  two  days,  but  during  the 
previous  nine  days  the  record  averaged  rather  more 
than  ten  hours  a  day.  The  winds  have  been  light 
during  the  week,  and  have  come  almost  exclusively 
from  some  northerly  point  of  the  compass.  The  atmos- 
phere has  remained  humid  for  the  time  of  year  during 
the  last  two  days,  but  was  drier  than  usual  throughout 
the  rest  of  the  week.  The  Greater  Bindweed  came 
first  into  flower  in  my  garden  on  the  8th,  or  eight  days 
later  than  its  average  date  in  the  previous  eleven  years, 
and  three  days  later  than  last  year.  E.  M ,  Bcrkhamp- 
bted,  July  22,  1902. 


MARKETS. 


COVENT  GARDEN,  July  24. 
Blasts  is  Pors,  Ac—  Average  Wholesale 
s.d.  s.d. 
per 


Adiantuma, 

dozen     6  0-90 

Arbor    Vitse,  per 

dozen     6  0-36  0 

Aspidistras,    per 

dozen     18  0-36  0 

Calceolarias,  per 

dozen     4  0-60 

Coleus,  per  dozen  4  0-60 
Coreopsis,       per 

dozen     4  0-60 

Crassula,  perdoz.  6  0-12  0 
Crotons,  per  doz.  18  0-30  0 
Dracsenas,     var., 

per  dozen  ...  12  0-30  0 
Euonymus,  vars., 

per  dozen  ...  6  0-18  0 
Evergreens.vars. , 

per  dozen  ...  4  0-18  0 
Ferns  in  variety, 

per  dozen  ...  4  0-S0  0 
Ficue  elastica.per 

dozen     9  0-24  0 

Fuchsias,  per  doz.  3  0-  6  0 
Heliotrope,  doz...  4  0-60 
Herbaceous    and 

perennial  plants 

in  var.,  per  box  10-16 
Hvdrangeas,  per 

dozen     6  0-60  0 


Ivy  Pelargoniums, 

per  dozen 
Liliura     Harrisi, 

per  dozen 
Lobelias,  per  box 
Marguerites,   per 
do2en 

—  Etoile      d'Or, 
per  dozen     ... 

Mignonette. p. doz. 
Musk,  per  dozen 
Nasturtium,  doz. 
PalmB,     various, 

each    

Pelargoniums, 

scarlet 

—  pink    

—  white 

Petunias,  per  doz. 
Pteris  tremula,per 

dozen 

—  Wimsetti,  per 
dozen 

—  Major,  p.  doz. 
Pyrethru  in,  double 

yellow,  per  doz. 
Rhodanthe  Man- 

glesii,  per  doz. 
Roses,  various,  per 

dozen     


PfllCES. 

s.d.  s.d. 


4  0-80 
10-16 

4  0-60 

4  0-15  0 
4  0-60 
3  0-40 

3  0-40 

1  0-20  0 

4  0-80 
4  0-80 
4  0-60 

3  0-40 

4  0-12  0 

4  0-12  0 
4  0--1J  0 

4  0-60 

3  0-40 

9  0-24  0 


per 
per 


tally 


Vegetables, 

Artichokes,  Globe 
per  dozen     ... 

Beans,dwf.  .house, 
per  lb 

—  —  Channel 
Islands 

—  Broad, 
bushel . 

Beetroots, 
dozen  ... 

Cabbage,  p. 

Carrots,  per  doz. 
bunches 

Cauliflowers,  per 
dozen     

Celery,  per  bun- 
dle   

Cress,  per  dozen 
punnets 

Cucumbers,     per 
dozen     

Endive,       new 
French,  p.  doz. 

Horseradish,    fo- 
reign, p.  bunch 

Leeks,  12  bunches 

Lettuces,  Cos,  per 
score  

—  Cabbage,  per 
dozen  

Marrows,     Vege- 
table, dozen 
Mint,  per  bunch 


—Average  Wholesale  Prices. 
s.d. 
Mushrooms,  house, 

per  lb 0  8- 

Onions,  new,  green, 


s.d.  s.d. 
2  0-30 
1  0    — 
0  10-1  0 
16-20 


doz.   bunches 


—  loreign,    case    6  0- 

—  picklers,   per 
sieve 3  6 

Parsley,  per  doz. 

2  6-40  bunches       ...    1  6- 

3  0-50     —  sieve 0  6- 

Peas,  English,  per 

0  9-10  bushel  ...     10- 

—  bag      2  6- 

16-40    Potatos,  new,  per 

c-vt 6  0- 

1  6    —       —  Jersey      Kid- 

neys, per  cwt.    5  0- 
13—      Radishes,  p.  doz. 

bundles  ...    0  9- 

2  0-40    Salad,  small,  pun- 

nets, per  doz....    l  3 
13—      Shallots,  perdoz.    0  2£ 
Spinach,  English, 

2  0    2  6       bushel 3  0- 

16-20    Tomatos,Englisb, 

per  doz.  lb.    6  0- 
0  6-16      —  Channel  lids. 

per  lb.  ...  0  5£- 

0  4-06    Turnips,    new, 

per  dozen       ...    3  6- 

4  0-60    Watercress,     per 

0  2—         doz.  bunches...    0  3- 


s.d. 

0  9 
4  o 

7  0 

2  0 

1  0 

2  6 

4  6 

7  0 

6  0 
1  0 


4  0 
7  6 
0  7 

5  0 
0  6 


Fruit. - 


Apples,  Australi- 
an, Tasmanian, 
and  Victorian, 
per  case 

—  English,  sieve 
Apricots,  p.  sieve 
Bananas,    bunch 

—  loose,  dozen 
Cherries,  sieve  ... 
Currants,    Black, 

sieve  

—  Red,  sieve  ... 
Figs,  per  dozen... 
Gooseberries,  per 

sieve  or  half 
bushel 
Grapes,  new  Ham- 
burgh, per  lb. 
B.,  per  lb. 

—  Alicante,    lb. 

—  Colmars,  lb  .. 

—  Belgians,    lb. 


-Average  Wholesale  Prices 
.d.  s.d. 


13  0-15  0 

3  t-  3  6 

6  6-76 

7  0-12  0 
10-16 

4  6-60 

7  6-86 
4  0-50 
16-30 


3  0-50 

2  0-30 

0  6-09 
10-  1  6 

1  3-  1  9 
0  5-0  10 


Grapes,  Muscats, 
A.,  per  lb.    ... 

B.,  per  lb. 

Lemons,  per  case 
Mangos,  per  doz. 
Melons,    foreign, 

each    

—  English. each 
Nectarines,  A., per 
dozen 

—  B.,  per  dozen 
Oranges,  per  case 
Peaches,   A.,  per 

dozen 

—  B.,  per  dozen 
Pines,  each 
Raspberries,   per 

doz.    punnets 

—  cwt 

Strawberries.  A.. 

per  lb  punnet 

—  pecks  


s.d.  s.d. 

2  0-30 
0  10-  1  3 
13  0-18  0 

4  0-60 

2  0-30 
2  0-24 

12  0-18  0 

2  0-50 
7  6     — 

10  0-18  0 

3  0-50 
2  6-50 

4  0     — 
1&  C-20  0 

0  4-08 
10-20 


Cut  Flowers,  &c— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d.  s.d. 


16-20 

2  0-40 

10-20 

9  0-18  0 
10-16 
0  6-16 

3  0-90 


0  9- 
2  0- 


3  0-60 


Achillea,  per  doz. 

bunches 
Arums,  per  doz.  . 
Asparagus   Fern, 

per  bunch 
Asters,  per  dozen 

bunches 
Coreopsis,dz  bun. 
Carnations,  bnch. 

—  Ma  lmaison, 
per  dozen    ... 

Corn  Flower, blue, 

dozen  bunches 
Eucharis,  per  doz. 
Gladiolus.  The 

Bride.doz  bchs. 

—  Blushing 
Bride.doz.  bchs.  2  6-40 

—  Brenchlyensis, 

per  doz.  spikes  2  6-30 

—  various,  dozen 

bunches    ... 
Gypsophyla,    per 

bunch    

Iceland  Poppies, 

p.  doz.  bunches 
Iris,  doz.  bun.  ... 
Larkspur,  per  dz, 

bunches 
Lavender,  per  dz, 

bunches 
Lilium  album,  p. 

doz.  blooms    ... 


2  0-50 

0  3- 


■  0  4 


0  9-13 
3  0-12  0 


4  0-60 

5  0-60 


2  0-26 


Lilium  auratnm, 
pr.  dcz  blooms 

—  candidum.per 

bunch 

—  Harrisii,    per 

bunch 

—  rubrum,    per 
dozen  blooms... 

Lily  of  the  Valley, 
dozen  bunches 

Mallow,  dz.  bchs. 

Marguerites,  Yel- 
low, doz.   bchs. 

Pelargoni  urns, 
Scarlet,  dozen 
bunches 

Pinks,  doz.  bchs. 

—  Her  Majesty 
Pyrethrums,   per 

dozen  bunches. 

Roses,  Mermet,  p. 

bunch 

—  red,  p.  dozen 
buncnea 

—  various,   doz. 
bunches 

Smilax,dz.  blooms 
Sweet   Peas,   per 

dozen     

Stocks,  per  dozen 
Stephanotis,   per 

dozen     

Tuberoses,  per 
doz.  blooms 


s.d,  s.d. 
3  0-  4  0 

10-20 


4  0-80 
3  0-60 


3  0-40 
10-16 
2  0-40 


3  0-90 

lfl-l!6 


10-30 
3  0-60 


0  6 


Remarks.— Some  Cape  Oranges  are  per  box.  Is.  6d. 
Home-grown  Apples  are  now  coming  in,  in  sieves  or 
half-bushels,  principally  Juliens.  There  are  foreign 
Apricots  in  sieves ;  also  Green  Gages,  at  18.  to  7s.  6(2. 
Tne  Australian  Apples  are  a  few  cases  in  the  hands  of 
some  of  the  merchants.    Tne  bag  Onions  are  Dutch. 

Potatos. 
French  and  Jersey,  100s.  to  120s.  per  ton;  English, 
120s.  to  UOff.  per  ton.  John  Bath,  32  &  34,  Wellington  Street, 
Co  vent  Garden. 

SEEDS. 

London,  July  23.— Messrs.  John  Shaw  &  Sons,  Seed 
Merchants,  of  Great  Maze  Pond,  Borough,  London, S.E., 
write  that  there  were  but  few  buyers  on  to  day's  mar- 
ket, with  a  minimum  of  business  pasting.  Samples  of 
new  English  Trifolium  are  now  coming  forward,  but 
prices  are  not  yet  fixed.  Meanwhile,  French  Tri- 
folium  is  both  good  and  cheap.  Chilian  Red  Clover- 
seed  continues  to  attract  attention.  There  is  no  altera- 
tion this  week  in  either  Mustard  or  Rape-seed.  Canary- 
seed  favours  buyers,  whilst  other  descriptions  of  bird 
seeds  are  altogether  neglected.  Available  stocks  of 
Blue  Peas  seem  quite  exhausted,  and  Haricot  Beans 
are  likewise  reduced  to  a  very  narrow  compass. 


FRUITS    AND     VEGETABLES. 

Glasgow,  July  23.— The  following  are  the  averages 
of  the  prices  during  the  past  week  :— Grapes,  home, 
Is.  3d.  to  2s.  per  lb. ;  do.,  English.  Is.  9d.  to  2*.  3d. ; 
do.,  Belgian,  9d.  to  Is.  do. ;  Strawberries,  Scotch,  2ld. 
to  8d.  per  lb.;  do.,  in  tubs,  12s.  per  cwt.;  Cherries, 
English,  id.  to  <6d.  per  lb.  ;  Oranges,  Valencias, 
ordinary,  420's,  12s.  to  15s.  per  box;  do.,  large,  13s. 
to  168.  do. ;  do  ,  extra  large.  i6s.  to  18s.  do. ;  do.,  large 
714's,  15s.  to  las.  do. ;  Black  Currants,  Dutch,  13s.  per 
cwt. ;  Mushrooms,  Is.  per  lb. ;  Tomatos,  Scotch,  6d.  to 
9(4.  per  lb.;  do.,  English,  5rf.  to  6d.  do.;  do  ,  Guernsey, 
id.  to  6d.  do. ;  Lemons,  ts.  to  IQs.  per  box  ;  do..  Naples, 
14*.  to  20s. ;  Onions,  Maltese,  6s.  per  cwt.  ;  do..  Va- 
lencias, 6s.  to  7s.  6rf.  do. ;  Cucumbers,  4s.  per  box  ; 
Carrots,  4s.  to  5s.  per  hamper. 

Liverpool:  July  23.— Wholesale  Vegetable  Market  — 
Potatos,  per  cwt. :  Early  Regents,  4s.  6d.  to  5s.  6d.  ; 
kidneys,  6s.  6d.  to  7s.  6d. ;  new,  Is.  6d.  to  Is.  lOrf.  per 
21  lb. ;  Turnips,  6rf.  to  lOd.  per  dozen  bunches ; 
Carrots,  6d.  to  ad.  do. ;  Parsley,  id.  do. ;  Lettuces,  tid. 
to  lOrf.  per  dozen ;  Cucumbers,  Is.  6rf.  to  2s.  ed.  do. ; 
Cauliflowers,  2s.  to  3j.  do.  ;  Cabbages,  lOd.  to 
2s.  do. ;  Peas,  3s.  to  -is.  dd.  per  hamper;  Beans, 
2s.  6d.to3s.  3d.  do.  St.  Johns?  Potatos,  new,  id.  Xolid.  lb. ; 
Grapes,  English,  2s.  6d.  do.  ;  Pines,  English,  5s.  to 
6s.  each  ;  Apples,  Sd.  to  ed.  per  lb. ;  Tomatos,  id.  to  Sd. 
do.  ;  Currants,  red  and  white,  ed.  do. ;  do.,  black,  ed. 
to  8d.  do. ;  Strawberries,  4rf.  to  ed.  do,;  Gooseberries, 
id.  to  ed.  per  quart ;  Peas,  Is.  per  peck  ;  Cherries,  id.  to 
ed.  per  lb.  ;  Cucumbers,  id.  each  ;  Mushrooms,  is.  6d. 
per  lb.  Birkenhead :  Potatos,  new,  Id.  per  lb. ; 
Peas,  Sd.  to  Is.  id.  per  peck;  Cucumbers,  2d.  to  ed. 
each ;  Gooseberries,  2d.  to  3d.  per  lb. ;  Currants, 
red,  id.  to  6d.  do. ;  do.,  black,  hd.  to  8rf.  do. ;  Cherries, 
4d.  to  8d.  do. ;  Strawberries,  id.  to  ed.  do. ;  Mushrooms 
8d.  to  lOd.  do.  

CORN. 

Average  Prices  of  British  Corn  (per  imperial  qr.), 
for  the  week  ending  July  19,  1902,  and  for  the  corre- 
sponding period  of  1901,  together  with  the  difference 
in  the  quotations.  These  figures  are  based  on  the 
Official  Weekly  Return  :— 


Description. 

1901. 

1903. 

Difference. 

Wheat       

Barley       

Oats 

s.     d. 
87 

£3      1 
19    1 1 

1.      <J. 

30    11 

i 

22    In 

s.     d. 
+  3     8 

+  0-1 

+  2    11 

TRADE    NOTICES. 

Mr.  A.  Reeves,  late  foreman  to  Messrs. 
Tlios.  Oripps  &  Son,  The  Nurseries,  Tuubridge 
Wells,  has  taken  over  a  florist's  and  fruiterer's 
business  in  the  same  town,  and  intends  also  to 
carry  on  the  nursery  business  as  well. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Hill,  who  has  travelled  for  Messrs. 
W.  Cutbush  &  Son,  of  Higbgite,  for  the  last 
twenty-one  years,  will  in  future  represent 
Messrs.  'William  Bull  &  Sons,  of  530,  King's 
Road,  Chelsea,  in  the  same  capacity. 


CormpommA. 


***  Editor  and  Publisher. — Our  correspon- 
dents would  obviate  delay  in  obtaining 
answers  to  their  communications,  and  save 
much  time  and  trouble,  if  they  would  kindly 
observe  the  notice  printed  weekly  to  the 
effect  that  all  communications  relating  to 
financial  matters  and  to  advertisements  should 
be  addressed  to  the  Publisher  ;  and  that  all 
communications  intended  for  publication,  or 
referring  to  the  literary  department,  and 
all  plants  to  be  named,  should  be  directed 
to  the  Editor.  The  two  departments,  pub- 
lishing and  editorial,  are  quite  distinct,  and 
much  unnecessary  delay  and  confusion 
arise  when  letters  are  misdirected. 

Apple-shoots  Covered  with  Webs  :  F.  F.  B. 
The  webs  are  those  of  the  small  ermine- 
moth,  just  as  the  caterpillars  left  them  as 
chrysalids.  Shaking  the  boughs  in  the 
earlier  stages,  after  spreading  sheets  on  the 
ground  below,  will  bring  numbers  to  the 
ground ;  but  as  they  let  themselves  down 
with  a  thread,  they  also  return  by  the  same 
way  if  not  prevented,  and  likewise  by 
climbing  up  the  stems.  Put  a  baud  of  sticky 
stuff,  gas-tar,  fish  oil,  soap,  &c,  round  the 
stem.  The  ground  beneath  infested  trets 
may  be  beaten,  trampled,  or  rolled.  The 
trees  should  be  well  washed  with  the 
garden-engine. 

AiiPELorsis  Veitchi:  F.  M.  The  dimensions 
of  your  leaf  are  not  extraordinary,  even  out 
of  doors.  Under  glass  the  leaves  attain  a 
much  larger  size. 

Araucaria  Specimens:  N.  W.  T.  It  would  be 
very  dangerous  to  adopt  the  course  you  sug- 
gest. Instead  of  applying  chemical  manures, 
we  would  advise  that  you  remove  some  of 
the  top-soil,  and  apply  a  good  top-dressing 
of  fresh  loam.  Afford  abundance  of  water 
to  the  roots  during  dry  weather.  This  extra 
water  itself  will  be  sufficient  to  produce  a 
good  effect. 

British  Botany:  S.  X.  Bent  ham's  British 
Flora  (Lovell,  Reeve  &  Co.),  is  easier  for  a 
beginner.  The  book  you  mention  is  good, 
but  less  complete. 

Carnations  :  P.  A  very  poor  sample. — T.  D. 
It  is  not  better  than  existing  varieties. 

Chrysanthemum  Stem:  IV.  B.  In  order  to 
trace  the  cause  of  the  injury  to  stem  and 
foliage,  will  you  please  send  us  further 
specimens,  together  with  a  portion  of  the 
roots  of  the  plant. 

Clubbing  in  Cabbage  :  Correspondent.  It  the 
clubbing  arises  from  the  fungus,  Plasmodio- 
phora  Hrassicse,  there  is  no  euro  but  to 
clear  the  ground  of  the  remains  of  the  crop 
and  burn  them  ;  dressing  the  land  with  gas- 
lime  rather  heavily,  digging  it  and  letting 
it  lie  fallow  for  a  few  months  and  then  sow 
or  plant  it  with  a  crop  not  bclorging  to  the 
Cabbage  or  Cauliflower  order,  doing  this  ft  r 
several  years,  after  which  it  may  I  e  safe  to 
bring  it  into  the  ordinary  rotation.  When 
clubbing  is  caused  by  the  gall  weevil,  the 
affected  plants  should  be  di'g  up  before  the 
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maggots  have  time  to  leave  the  galls,  and 
burn  them.  An  affected  plant  is  known  by 
its  weak  growth  and  the  blue-green  tint. 

Conservatory  Plants  with  Drooping  Foliage  : 
J.  D.,  Stretford.  If  the  house  was  painted 
more  than  a  week  before  any  ill-effects  were 
noticed,  the  injury  is  likely  to  be  due  to 
some  other  cause,  and  we  are  inclined  to 
think  that  cause  may  be  the  one  you  suggest. 
Chemical  manures,  though  of  very  great  use 
to  the  gardener,  are  nevertheless  extremely 
hurtful  in  the  hands  of  careless  persons,  or 
of  those  who  do  not  know  in  what  proportion 
they  should  be  usod.  Pot-plants  are  parti- 
cularly liable  to  injury  from  being  over- 
dosed with  such  manures,  especially  if  it  be 
nitrate  of  soda. 

Croquet  Lawn  :  N.  W.  T.  This  should  be  not 
less  than  30  yards  long,  and  20  yards  wide. 
A  full-sized  lawn  measures  40  yards  by  30 
yards. 

Exhibiting  Fruits  and  Vegetables  :  A  Novice. 
You  should  make  yourself  acquainted  with 
the  number  of  samples  required  for  a  dish  of 
those  you  intend  to  exhibit.  Send  to  Secre- 
tary, Royal  Horticultural  Society,  117,  Vic- 
toria Street,  Westminster,  for  a  copy  of 
Rules  for  Judging,  price  Is.  Id.,  post  free. 
This  book  will  afford  you  much  information 
upon  the  subject  that  we  have  not  space  to 
print  here. 

"  Fruit  Crops  "  :  Several  Correspondents. 
The  reports  furnished  us  by  our  corre- 
spondents will  be  published  iu  our  next 
issue. 

Garden  Annuals  :  G.  de  B.,  Halsmeer,  Holland. 
You  will  find  what  you  want  in  the  Horti- 
cultural Directory,  published  at  12,  Mitre 
Court  Chambers,  Fleet  Street,  London,  E.C. 

Gardener  introducing  Plants  to  his  Master's 
Garden  :  W.  Y.  It  may  seem  rather  unfair 
that  a  gardener  who  has  only  been  employed 
iu  an  establishment  for  four  months,  and  is 
about  to  leave,  should  be  unable  to  take 
away  plants  in  pots  which  he  brought  to 
the  garden  himself.  But  we  are  afraid  this 
is  correct  unless  you  made  an  agreement 
with  your  employer  in  regard  to  his  receiv- 
ing the  plants,  and  permitting  you  in 
C3rtain  circumstances  to  remove  them.  At 
the  same  time,  we  think  it  would  show  bad 
taste  for  an  employer  to  exact  his  rights 
in  such  a  case. 

Gardenias:  TV.  G.  L.  If  these  plants  are 
plunged,  and  their  heads  are  not  too  near 
ths  glass,  you  need  not  shade  them,  unless 
in  very  hot  sunshine.  Keep  the  atmosphere 
of  the  house  or  pit  warm  and  very  moist. 
On  no  account  use  permanent  shading. 

Grapes:  E.  M.  Your  Grapes  are  affected 
with  the  "Spot"  fungus  (Glseosporium). 
Remove  all  berries  that  show  the  disease 
and  burn  them.  Next  season  spray  with  liver 
of  sulphur  at  the  rate  of  J  oz.  to  a  gallon  of 
■water. 

Historic  and  Modern  Parks  in  England  and 
Scotland:  E.  P.  To  give  a  list  of  these  is 
more  than  we  have  time  or  space  to  do.  You 
should  consult  the  Horticultural  Directory. 

Mangold  Seeds:  H.  &  Sons.  We  are  not  able 
to  answer  the  question. 

Montbretias:  A.  J.  R.  There  is  no  trace  of 
injury  caused  by  either  insect,  mite,  or 
fungus.  The  injury  is  due  tosome  condition 
that  can  only  be  determined  on  the  spot. 
Has  the  clump  been  infested  by  ants  ?  G.  M. 

Names  op  Fruits:  J.  B.  A  well-kept  example 
of  "Winter  Majetin. 

Nambs  of  Plants:  N.  B.,  Norwood.  2,  unan- 
swered last  week,  Carlina  Biebersteiniana. 
— H.  G.  Spartium  junceum. — G.  H.,  Cliester. 
Gongora  quinquenervis.  —  Fig.  1,  Dendro- 
bium clavatum.  Sometimes  Dendrobium 
flowers  quickly  fade  in  the  manner  you  de- 
scribe, by  self-fertilisation,  as  it  is  called, 
but  yours  seem  to  have  failed  from  being  in 
an  unsuitable  atmosphere  —  probably  too 
warm  and  ill-ventilated  ;  2,  Oncidium  flexu- 


osum.— Hilton.  1,  Selenipedium  x  Sedeni ; 
2,  Bulbophyllum  Lobbi;  3,  Maxillaria  tenui- 
folia. — Gartner.  Spiraea  filipendula,  double- 
flowered  variety,  so  far  as  we  can  tell  from 
the  wretched  scrap.  It  is  a  Rosaceous 
plant,  and  a  native  of  Britain. — F.  E.  M., 
Shere.  Lonieera  etrusca. — H.H.  1,  aSpiraea, 
send  when  in  flower  ;  2  and  3,  Deutzia  cre- 
nata  vars. ;  4,  Lonieera  japoniea ;  5,  L. 
etrusca ;  6,  Viburnum  Opuius. — J.  W.  Ger- 
bera  Jamesoni,  Transvaal. — C.  B.  1,  Hie- 
manthus  tigrlnus ;  2,  Cupressus  Lawsoni- 
ana  ;  3,  Thuya  orientalis  var. ;  4,  Juniperus 
virginiana ;  5,  Cupressus  torulosa ;  0,  C. 
Goweniana ;  the  two  latter  are  doubtful 
determinations  in  the  absence  of  cones. — 
H.  W.  1,  crested  Moss  Rose ;  2,  Lilium  Mar- 
tagon  ;  3,  Alstrcemeria  aurea ;  4,  Lilium  um- 
bellatum ;  5,  Philadelphus  grandiflorus  ;  6, 
P. coronarius ;  7,  Rubus nutkseanus. — X.  Y.  Z. 
7,  Cassine  fulvida ;  8,  Spiraea  Douglasii ;  9, 
Coluteaarborescens ;  10,Leycesteriaformosa ; 
11,  Amorpha  fruticosa  ;  12,  Myricaria  ger- 
manica. — C.  H.  Ruseus  aculeatus,  Butcher's 
Broom  ;  Juniperus  sinensis  aurea,  and  Fagus 
var.  asplenifolia,  a  variety  of  the  common 
Beech. — R.  W.  R.  Sambucus  ebulus,  rare 
in  most  places. — A  Reader.  1,  Galega  offici- 
nalis alba ;  2,  Thalictrum  flavum  ;  3,  Rhus 
Cotinus. — W.  H.  W.  1,  Pteris  argyraea;  2 
and  3,  both  Pteris  tremula ;  4,  Adiantuni 
cuneatum ;  5,  A.  formosum ;  6,  Pteris  longi- 
folia  ;  7,  P.  cretica  albo-lineata ;  8,  Davallia 
(Microlepia)  platyphylla ;  9,  Polypcdium 
aureum  ;  10,  Asplenium  lucidum ;  11,  Cyrto- 
mium  faleatum. — A.  F.  P.  1,  Cattleya  Lod- 
digesii  ;  2,  Selenipedium  x  cardinale,  gene- 
rally called  Cypripedium  ;  3  and  4,  forms  of 
Odontoglossum  Pescatorei ;  5,  Brassia  verru- 
cosa; 0,  Codiseum  angustifolium  maculatum 
(Croton). — J.  W.  Gerbera  Jamesoni  (Gar- 
deners' Chronicle,  1889,  i.,  fig.  122).— Wax. 
1,  Spiraea  Douglasii;  2,  Deutzia  crenata 
with  double  fl.  ;  3,  Tsuga  canadensis. 

Orchid  Nomenclature  :  A.  With  regard  to 
the  two  plants  you  name  as  Cypripedium  x 
Edithise,  that  shown  in  1892,  is  properly  a 
Selenipedium,  whilst  the  other  is  a  true 
Cypripedium.  Both  records  of  Dendrobium 
x  Ethel  are  correct,  but  in  one  case  the  old 
name  of  D.  japonicum  is  given  as  one  of  the 
parents,  and  in  the  other,  the  recognised 
name  of  D.  moniliformo.  The  name  of  Mas- 
devallia  x  Circe,  seems  to  have  been  given 
to  a  second  hybrid  in  error. 

Peach  Fruits  with  Split  Stones  :  W.  B.  This 
result  is  generally  traceable  to  extremes  in 
affording  nutriment  and  water  to  the  roots 
of  the  trees.  Common  instances  are  those 
in  which  the  borders  have  been  allowed  to 
get  very  dry  before  subjecting  them  to 
copious  supplies  of  water  or  liquid-manure. 
Some  varieties,  it  seems,  are  more  easily 
provoked  to  stone-splitting  than  others. 

Peach  Mildew  :  W.C.  Your  fruits  are  affected 
with  a  Glaeosporium,  producing  mildew. 
Remove  and  burn  every  one  that  shows  a 
similar  pale  salmon-coloured  patch  upon  it. 

Pear  Shoots  :  Carew  House,  Ramsgate.  The 
cankered  portions  are  caused,  in  the  first 
instance,  by  scale  insects.  The  exudation 
of  gummy  slime  is  due  to  the  presence  of 
fungi  in  the  wounds.  Cut  away  all  the 
•worst  portions,  and  during  the  winter  treat 
the  bark  of  every  part  of  the  tree  with 
paraffin,  well  rubbed  into  crevices  with  a 
brush.  G.  M. 

Roses  :  Standard,  Constantinople.  It  is 
hazardous  for  any  but  an  expert  to  attempt 
to  name  Roses  from  photographs.  We  have 
accordingly  submitted  your  letter  to  one  of 
our  most  eminent  rosarians,  who  kindly 
replies  as  follows:  —  "The  white  Rose 
photographed  appears  to  be  the  Hybrid  Tea- 
scented  variety,  Charlotte  Gillemot.  The 
red  one  represented  in  the  other  photograph 
would  no  doubt  throw  larger  and  finer 
flowers  if  budded  on  a  Briar  ;  this,  however, 
will  depend  largely  upon  the  vigour  of  the 
plant,  as  a  plaut  growing  strongly  on   its 


own  roots  will  give  finer  flowers  than  a 
budded  plant  growing  weakly.  The  Rose 
Ronsont  Victoria  is  probably  the  Bourbon 
variety,  Kronprinzessin  Victoria ;  and 
Erzherzogin  Victoria  Melitot  is  without 
doubt  Grossherzogin  Victoria  Melita,  a 
sport  from  Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria.  I  do 
not  know  either  Madame  Kami  or  Madame 
Tillier,  and  cannot  find  them  in  any  cata- 
logue, British  or  Continental,  to  which  I 
have  access.  The  striped  Rose  might  be 
the  Gallica  variety,  Rosa  Mundi,  the  most 
distinct  and  beautiful  of  the  striped  Roses, 
sometimes  erroneously  called  York  and  Lan- 
caster ;  the  true  York  and  Lancaster  being 
a  damask  Rose  with  parti- coloured  rather 
than  striped  flowers. 

Strawberry  Plants:  S.  H.  G.  The  fungus 
called  Botrytis  cinerea  is  the  cause  of  the 
mischief.  All  dead  leaves  should  be  removed 
in  the  autumn,  and  in  the  early  spring  remove 
the  surface-soil  from  around  the  plants, 
replacing  with  fresh  soil  mixed  with  lime. 
G.M. 

Table  Decorations  :  Young  Gardener,  and  A 
Novice.  Read  the  articles  by  Mr.  Owen 
Thomas  that  are  now  appearing  in  these 
pages.  In  respect  to  exhibiting  decorated 
dinner-tables,  we  hesitate  to  offer  advice. 
So  much  depends  upon  the  point  of  view 
from  which  they  will  be  judged,  but  three 
colours  in  a  simple  design  should  be  sufficient. 

Tomatos  :  H.  W.  The  fruits  are  affected  with 
a  fungus  (Cladosporium  lycopersici),  which 
is  exceedingly  contagious.  Remove  and 
burn  every  fruit  that  shows  a  sign  of  the 
disease.  —  R.  &  Co.  Kindly  send  further 
specimens. 

"  Whitewash  "  for  Glass-house  :  W.  G.  L.  If 
a  permanent  shading  is  required,  mix  a  little 
common  whiting  inmilkand  apply  this  rather 
thinly.  The  mixture  will  adhere  to  the  glass, 
but  will  gradually  be  worn  off  by  rains,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  season,  what  remains  should 
be  removed  by  washing.  We  are  however, 
unable  to  recommend  any  kind  of  permanent 
shading,  because  it  is  injurous  to  plants 
during  dull  weather.  A  better  system  is  to 
use  material  as  blinds  fixed  upon  roUers, 
which  may  be  dropped  and  taken  up  again  as 
required  ;  or  if  the  plants  that  need  shade 
are  few,  throw  a  garden  mat  over  them 
during  hot  sunshine. 


Communications  Received.— H.  E .— H.  J.  E.— A.  P.  B. 
— C.  Sprenger.  Naples.—  J.  S..  your  letter  has  been 
referred  to  our  contributor.— J.  R,,  Vienna. — A.  H. — 
A.  P.— H.  S.— A.  H.  S.-W.  S.-H.  F— W.  E.  G.— Justus 
Corderoy—  Max  L.,  Baden-Baden— F.  T.  M.— A.  R.— 
C.  B.  P.-J.  C  M.-K.  W.  A.— Pennick  &  Co.,  next 
week  if  possible.— J.  W.  &  Co.,  Constantinople.— J.  W. 
Tarvit.— N.  E.  D.,  Sweden.— F.  W.  M.— T.  M.  D.  &  Co.— 
O.  G.— T.  R.,  Wantall.— W.  Lewis.— R.  W.  R.— N.  B.— 
J.  McC.-A.  J.  Nichols.— S.  S.  D— E.  F.  H.-W.  R.— 
C.  F.  H.— A.  H.  8—  Mrs.  A.— J.  R.  P.— E.  C— W.  8.— 
W.  W.— H.  W.  W.— J.  D.  G.-D.  R.  W.-J.  J— C.  T.  D.— 
W.  S.-C.  P.-A.  E. 


CATALOGUES    RECEIVED. 

PLANTS. 

James  Douglas,  Edenside,  Great  Bookham,  Surrey- 
Carnations,  Picotees,  Auriculas,  and  Daffodils. 

Isaac  House  &  Son,  Westbury-on-Trym,  Bristol— Hardy 
Plants. 

BULBS. 

A.  W.  Wade,  Riverside  Nurseries,  Colchester. 

FOREIGN. 

Dammann  &  Co.,  San  Giovanni  a  Teduccio,  Naples, 
Italy-Bulbs. 

Alexis  Dalliere,  Ghent,  Belgium— Stove  and  Green- 
house Plants,  Orchids,  &c. 

Sluis  &  Groot,  Enkliuizen,  Holland— Seeds. 

J.  M.  Thorbukn  &  Co.,  New  York,  U.S.A.— Trade  List 
of  American  Trees  and  Shrubs. 


Continued  Increase  in  the  Circulation  of  the 
"GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE. 
IMPORTANT  TO  ADVERTISERS.  —  The    Publisher    has 
the  satisfaction  of  announcing  that  the  circulation  oftke 
"  Qardeners'  Ghronicle"  has,  since  the  reduction  in  the 
price  of  the  paper,  more  than 
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OUR    FRUIT    REPORTS. 

EACH  year  since  1867  we  have  been 
enabled  by  the  kindness  of  our  corre- 
spondents to  give  a  tabular  statement  of  the 
condition  of  the  fruit  crops  throughout 
<;n'al  Britain  and  Ireland.  We  are,  indeed, 
happy  in  looking  back  to  find  many  who 
contributed  to  our  records  thirty-five  years 
ago,  still  obliging  our  readers  in  this  way. 
Wo  need  hardly  point  out  how  much  the 
value  of  the  tables  as  affording  statistical 
data  is  enhanced  by  the  continuous  experi- 
ence of  our  correspondents.  They  know  our 
requirements,  and  they  are,  of  course,  per- 
fectly familial'  with  the  local  conditions  and 
circumstances  of  the  districts  whence  they 
write.  When  some  day  the  State  institutes, 
as  the  American  Government  does,  a  detailed 
census  for  the  benefit  of  fruit-growers,  a 
comparison  of  these  yearly  records  should 
be  of  the  greatest  service,  especially  if 
co-related  with  meteorological  data  which 
•could  be  readily  supplied,  and  with  par- 
ticulars as  to  soil,  altitude,  exposure,  and 
other  climatic  conditions,  which  it  would 
be  onerous  but  not  otherwise  difficult  to 
procure. 


Adverting  to  the  condition  of  the  fruit 
crops  in  this  present  year,  we  do  not  suppose 
anyone  could  have  expected  that  this  was  to 
turn  out  anything  but  a  very  bad  season. 
We  have  experienced  every  possible  varia- 
tion of  weather  from  the  spring — if  there 
ever  was  a  spring  in  1902  ? — up  to  the  pre- 
sent time.  The  period  when  the  fruit  trees 
were  in  blossom  was  for  the  most  part 
unmitigated  winter.  The  general  character 
of  the  season  is  reflected  in  the  tabular 
summary  which  we  subjoin.  That  table 
gives  particulars  as  to  the  total  number 
of  reports  received  from  the  various  divi- 
sions of  the  country,  and  special  indications 
as  to  the  relative  abundance  of  each  crop 
in  particular  counties.  Those  who  require 
fuller  details  will  find  them  in  the  text  and 
in   the  comments  obligingly  furnished   by 


say  that  of  147  reports,  85  are  average,  31 
under  average,  and  31  over  average. 

So  large  is  the  supply  of  foreign  and 
colonial  fruits  nowadays,  that  a  " shortage  " 
in  the  home  supplies  does  not  greatly 
affect  the  consumer.  For  the  grower  it  is 
another  matter ;  but  even  he  may  be  com- 
pensated by  the  higher  prices  he  may 
perhaps  obtain.  The  hybridiser  and  raiser 
may  be  guided  in  his  task  by  the  proved 
necessity  of  obtaining  hardy,  late-flowering 
varieties.  At  present,  the  raising  of  new 
fruits  is  too  much  of  a  haphazard  procedure, 
undertaken  without  a  definite  aim.  The 
result  is  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
seedlings  raised,  either  by  cross-breeding  or 
selection,  are  no  improvements  on  their 
predecessors,  and  those  that  do  surpass 
them  are  few  in  number. 
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our  correspondents,  of  which  we  hope  to 
publish  a  selection  from  week  to  week. 

As  illustrations  of  the  general  nature  of 
the  fruit  crops,  we  may  here  pick  out  a  few- 
examples.  Thus,  from  the  English  counties 
we  received  187  records  of  the  Apple  crop; 
122  of  these  are  entered  as  under  average, 
60  as  average,  and  only  five  as  above  average 
— a  woeful  statement,  but  not  so  bad  as  in 
the  case  of  Plums,  where,  out  of  184  reports, 
150  are  below  average,  29  are  stated  to  be 
average,  and  only  live  above  it.  Pears  are 
scarcely  better,  but  they  are  hardly  a  com- 
mercial crop  in  the  same  sense  as  Apples 
and  Plums.  Apples  do  not  seem  to  be  much 
worse  than  they  were  last  year ;  but  Pears 
and  Plums  are  much  below  what  they  were 
last  season. 

Of  small  fruits,  including  Currants  and 
Gooseberries,  79  (out  of  187)  reports  indi- 
cate an  average  crop,  24  were  above  average, 
whilst  those  below  number  no  fewer  than 
84.  Strawberries  make  a  better  show  :  out 
of  18")  records  (for  England),  95  were  average, 
58  over,  and  32  below  the  mean — a  con- 
siderably worse  record  than  in  1901,  although 
the  Strawberries,  if  late,  and  at  first 
of  inferior  quality,  made  up  the  defi- 
ciencies later  on,  and  indeed  they  are 
still  coming  into  the  market.  Peaches  ami 
Nectarines  are  of  so  little  consequence  from 
a  purely  commercial  point  of  view,  that  we 
have  omitted  them  from  the  summary,  but 
taking  the  English  counties  only,  we   may 


"ENGLAND'S  GLORY." 
I  HA\rE  received  from  Mr.  John  Robson, 
Altrincham,  whose  Rose-grower  is  a  son  of  the 
late  Henry  Bennet,  a  specimen  flower  of  a 
new  Rose  bearing  the  above  ambitious  name, 
evidently  a  hybrid  Tea,  raised  by  J.  Wood  & 
Sons,  Woking.  Its  beauty  was  considerably 
tarnished  before  it  reached  me  here.  It  seems 
somewhat  to  resemble  Mr.  Bonnet's  Grace 
Darling  in  aspect,  though  not  so  large  or  full, 
and  of  considerable  lighter  hue.  The  petals, 
when  taken  off  for  the  purpose  of  preserva- 
tion, revealed  pale  carmine,  buff,  and  deli- 
cate yellow  shades ;  and  this  Rose,  which 
reminds  me  of  the  style  of  Mr.  Wm.  Paul's 
Corinna.  though  of  less  pronounced  colour, 
I  am  informed  by  Mr.  Robson,  is  the  result  of 
a  cross  between  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant  and  Gloire 
de  Dijon.  David  R.  Williamson. 

The  Summer  Pruning  of  Roses. 
The  summer  pruning  of  Roses  is  of  im- 
portance, especially  in  respect  to  the  hybrid 
perpetuals  and  all  autumn  blooming  Roses. 
The  summer  pruning  of  the  Rose  consists  in 
cutting  back  the  shoot  on  which  a  Rose  has 
been  produced  immediately  tho  bloom  falls 
(or  better  still  pull  it  off  when  ready  to  fall, 
and  convert  it  into  pot-pourri  or  otto  of 
Roses) ;  it  is  necessary  to  observe  the  pre- 
caution not  to  cut  the  shoot  too  severely.  As 
a  rule,  about  two  buds  or  leaves  should  be  cnt 
off.    Very  soon  after  this  cutting   has   been 
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effected,  two  or  three  of  the  top  buds  will 
break  into  growth,  and  if  strong  all  three  may 
be  permitted  to  grow  and  produce  flowers ; 
but  if  only  of  moderate  strength,  they  should 
be  reduced  to  two,  and  if  weak,  one  should 
only  be  allowed  to  remain.  Should  a  shoot 
which  has  produced  a  flower  be  very  short, 
then  only  the  flower-stalk  should  be  cut  off, 
allowing  for  a  new  growth  or  two  to  emanate 
from  the  apex  of  the  branches.  On  no  aceount 
should  the  branch  of  a  Rose  be  cut  too  low 
down  at  summer  pruning,  by  this  I  mean 
that  five  or  six  buds  should  be  left  on 
the  shoot    after    pruning    in    order    to    pro- 


ample  space  to  develop  in,  and  light  and  air 
in  abundance  around  them  for  the  ripening 
and  consolidation  of  such  growths.  Growers 
should  therefore  not  hesitate  to  let  light  and 
air  into  their  Rose-bushes,  by  the  cutting  out 
of  weak  and  useless  branches.  As  soon  as  the 
first  crop  of  bloom  is  over,  and  the  pruning 
finished,  a  good  soaking  of  manure-water 
should  be  given,  and  if  possible  a  2-ineh  mulch 
of  well-decayed  manure  should  be  placed  round 
each  plant  as  far  as  the  roots  extend.  Given 
this  treatment,  the  crop  of  autumn  blooms 
should  not  fall  far  short  in  excellence  of  the 
summer  display.  Oii'eii  Thomas. 


Fig.  24. — a  peach  on  the  upper  and  a  nectarine 

the  same  branch. 


LOWER    PART   OF 


tect  the  lower  buds  from  starting  into 
growth,  these  being  reserved  until  spring 
pruning  for  the  production  of  the  following 
summer's  flowers.  It  is  a  mistake  to  wait 
until  all  the  flowers  have  fallen  before  com- 
mencing to  prune ;  by  pruning  each  shoot  as 
the  flower  drops,  a  longer  succession  of  bloom 
is  secured  in  late  summer  and  autumn  than  if 
all  the  shoots  were  pruned  at  the  same  time. 
The  first  to  bloom  is  the  first  to  prune. 

The  Rose-bush  should  also  be  looked  over  at 
this  time,  to  make  sure  that  it  is  not  over- 
crowded with  weak  and  useless  branches.  A 
great  number  of  shoots  is  not  required,  but 
strength   and  quality  are.    The  shoots  need 


COLONIAL    ?JOTES. 

PEACHES  AND  NECTATtlNES  ON  THE 
SAME  BRANCH. 
In-  your  issue  of  Sept.  28  last.  p.  21-1,  is  an 
interesting  note  on  "  Peaches  and  Nectarines 
on  the  Same  Shoot."  1  enclose  references 
from  old  authors  on  the  subject,  which  will,  I 
think,  usefully  supplement  your  note.  They 
are  taken  from  Smith's  Selections  from  the 
Correspondence  of  Linmeus,  civ.  (Longmans, 
1821),  vol.  i.  J.  II.  Maiden,  Sydney. 

"Lord  Wilmington  has  another  instance  of 
this  commixture  or  blending  of  fruits,  for  lie 


has  a  tree  that  produces  Nectarines  and 
Peaches,  without  any  art,  but  quite  acci- 
dentally. The  fruit  does  not  mix  together,  as 
in  the  Apple  abovesaid  ;  but  complete  Peaches 
and  Nectarines  both  distinct  on  the  same 
tree."  (P.  7,  Peter  Collinson  to  Linnaeus, 
April  3,  1711.) 

"Some  time  ago  I  saw  what  I  think  a  sur- 
prising curiosity.  On  a  large  Peach-tree,  full 
of  fruit,  there  was  a  twig  about  2  inches  long  ; 
on  one  side  grew  a  Peach,  and  on  the  other 
side  a  Nectarine.  They  grew  so  close  to- 
gether that  they  touched  each  other.  I  stood 
long  with  admiration  viewing  this  wonder. 
The  Nectarine  had  the  shining,  smooth  surface, 
with  a  red  complexion ;  the  Peaches  rough 
and  downy,  as  Peaches  are.  We  have  had  two 
more  romarkable  instances  of  Peach  -  trees 
naturally,  and  without  art,  producing  Necta- 
rines ;  so  I  reasonably  conclude  the  Peach  is 
the  mother  of  the  Nectarine.  Where  this 
lusus  naturae  has  happened,  ingenious  men  have 
improved  the  accident  by  budding,  or  with 
grafting  from  the  Nectarine-branch;  and  thus 
the  race  of  Nectarines  began.  The  variety  we 
have  in  our  gardens  has  been  produced  by 
sowing  the  stones,  and  I  will  tell  my  dear 
Baron   [Linnpeus]  an   instance   in  my  garden. 


Flfi.   2.3.— A  COMPOSITE   FRUIT  :   PART  PEACH, 
PART  NECTARINE. 


Some  person  eating  a  Nectarine  threw  the 
stone  away.  Next  year  it  came  up.  I  suffered 
it  to  grow,  supposing  it  to  be  a  Peach  ;  but  as 
it  grew  up  to  the  fifth  year,  to  my  greal. 
pleasure  it  showed  it  to  be  a  Nectarine — audi 
this  year,  at  the  present  writing,  has  near 
three  dozen  of  ripe  fruit  on  it,  as  rich  and 
high-flavoured  as  those  against  the  wall.  Dr. 
Solander  came  down  to  Mill  Hill  to  feast  him- 
self with  Nectarines,  and  he  saw  this  fine  tree 
full  of  fruit,  which  ripens  a  week  or  two  later 
than  those  against  the  wall.  This  accident, 
confirms  what  many  doubted,  that  a  Nectarine 
can  be  produced  from  the  stone,  without 
grafting  or  budding."  (P.  70,  Peter  Collinson 
to  Linnaeus,  September  25,  1766.) 

"  Of  this  several  instances  have  since  ap- 
peared ;  but  the  editor  had  once  a  present  o£ 
a  much  more  curious  variety — a  fruit  precisely 
half  Nectarine,  half  Peach,  the  size,  colour, 
surface,  and  flavour  of  each  being  perfectly 
distinct  in  the  respective  halves.  This  was 
witnessed  by  several  persons.  It  grew  in  the 
garden  of  the  late  J.  Aufrere.  Esq.,  at  Hove- 
ton,  Norfolk,  on  a  tree  which  usually  bore 
some  complete  Nectarines  as  well  as  Peaches  ; 
but  in  two  different  seasons,  at  some  years 
distant  from  each  other,  the  same  tree  pro- 
duced abjut  half-a-dozen  of  the  combined 
fruits."  (P.  8,  Editoriil  Note,  1821,  by  f-ir 
.7.  E.  Smith.) 
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CITRUS  MEDICA  vae.  DIGITATA 
(•'BUDDHA'S   FINGERS"). 

The  "Agrumi,"  as  all  the  species  and  va- 
rieties of  Citrus  are  called  in  Italian,  form  an 
important  feature  in  the  garden  of  Sir  Thomas 
Hanbury  at  La  Mortola.  They  do  very  well 
hero,  and  have  suffered  in  severe  winters  less 
than  in  other  places  on  the  Riviera. 

One  of  the  most  curious  varieties  in  this 
collection  is  well  represented  by  the  accom- 
panying illustration  (fig.  20).  taken  during  this 
past  spring  by  Sir  Edmund  Giles  Loder.  It  is 
only  an  abnormality,  but  a  very  curious  one. 
as  the  carpels  of  the  fruit,  instead  of  being 
united  at  the  top,  are  developed  separately, 
whence  the  fruit  is  called  by  the  Chinese  the 
Fingers  of  Buddha ;  it  is  chiefly  grown  in  the 
province  of  Fokien. 

In  the  last  catalogue  of  this  garden,  com- 
piled by  Mr.  C.  Dinter,  it  was  classed  by  mis- 
takj  as  belonging  to  C.  Aurantium,  Lin.  It 
belongs,  however,  to  Citrus  medica,  Linn., 
and  is  one  of  the  sub-species  Cedra  Risso  of 
Gallesio.  Our  plant  resembles  in  its  habit  of 
growth,  and  especially  in  the  leaves  and  thorns, 
the  well-known  Cedrat  di  Firenze,  the  large- 
fruited  Citron,  much  used  for  making  candied 
peel. 

Bonavia,  in  his  work  on  Indian  Oranges  and 
lem  ins,  and  Engler  in  the  Natiirliclien  Pflan- 
zenfamiUen,  put  it,  nevertheless,  in  the  sub- 
species Linio.  But  this,  as  far  as  concerns 
our  plant,  is  certainly  a  mistake. 

As  the  illustration  shows,  our  plant  is  more 
a  shrub  than  a  tree,  with  loose  and  irregular 
branches,  which  are  often  armed  with  strong, 
axillary  thorns.  These  thorns  are  abundantly 
produced  by  plants  belonging  to  the  sub-spe- 
cies Cedra,  but  seldom  occur  in  the  Lemons. 
The  leaves  are  shortly  petioled,  long  lanceo- 
late, acuminate  and  dentate  at  the  margins ; 
they  are  about  8  inches  long  and  3  inches 
broad.  The  short  petioles  are  not  so  dis- 
tinctly articulate  as  in  the  Lemons.  The 
fruits  are  very  variable  in  size  and  form  ;  the 
largest  are  about  8  inches  long. 

Such  digitate  fruits  occur  also  in  other 
species  of  Citrus,  and  perhaps  there  is  no 
other  genus  of  plants  so  subject  to  the  pro- 
duction of  abnormalities  as  this.  Alwin  Beryer, 
Curator,  La  Mortola,  May,  1002. 


BOOK    NOTICE. 

Natal  Plants.     Vol.  III.,  Part  IV. 

Following  closely  the  part  III.,  which  we 
noticed  in  our  issue  of  May  24,  comes  another 
addition  to  this  valuable  illustrated  work  on 
Natal  plants  by  Mr.  J.  Medley-Wood,  A.L.S., 
Curator  of  the  Natal  Botanic  Gardens,  Durban, 
and  of  the  Natal  Government  Herbarium,  the 
present  issue  also  hav  ng  the  title,  index,  and 
preface  to  the  volume.  In  the  preface,  Mr.  J. 
Medley- Wood  explains  why  the  third  volume 
is  finished,  while  the  second,  which  contains 
figures  and  descriptions  of  grasses  only,  is  as 
yet  incomplete,  the  explanation  being  that 
the  artist  who  was  engaged  on  the  lithographs 
of  the  grasses  had  to  abandon  the  work,  which 
is  now  continued  by  Miss  Lauth,  the  other 
artist  engaged  on  the  work  with  a  new 
assistant,  Miss  Franks.  In  drawing,  and 
especially  in  depicting  botanical  details,  the 
work  seems  to  have  improved  even  on  its  former 
high  quality.  The  plates  in  the  part  under 
notice,  represent  a  number  of  interesting  and 
pretty  species  not  in  British  gardens,  as  well 
as  some  of  our  garden  favourites,  such  as 
Moraea     iridioides,    Euccmis    punctata,     and 


Thunbergia  alata.  Plate  295  shows  Loranthus 
quinquenervis,  a  rather  showy  parasitical 
shrub  with  scarlet  and  white  flowers,  which 


with  stellate  downy  clothing,  should  be  an 
acceptable  garden  plant ;  Clerodendon  myri- 
eoides  is  singular  in  colour,  four  of  the  corolla 


Fid.   26.      A   VARIETY   (il''  CITRUS    MEDICA   ("BUDDHA'S    FINGERS"). 


are  to  a  large  extent  fertilised  by  "Sun- 
birds,"  in  the  manner  sographicallydescribeil 
under  L.  Kraussianus.  Vol.  I.,  plate  70, 
Sphn-ralcea  tomentosa,  a  Malvaceous  shrub 
with  pink  flowers,  the   whole   plant   covered 


lobes  being  whitish,  and  the  other  violet-blue  : 
and  other  species  of  interest  are  represented 
and  described,  the  native  names  aud  medi- 
cinal uses  by  the  natives  bein.r  {.iven  wheio 
possible. 
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REPORT    ON    THE    CONDITION    OF    THE    FRUIT    CROPS. 

[FROM    OUR    OWN    CORRESPONDENTS.] 

The    words    "Average,"    "Over,"    ok    "Under,"    as    the    case    may    be,    indicate    the    amount    of    the      rop; 
and  "  Good,"  "  Very  Good,"  or  "  Bad,"  denote  the  quality. 

V  Fuller  comments  will  be  given  in  the  following  numbers.       See  also  Leading  Article  on  page  69. 


COUNTY. 

APPLES.           PEARS. 

PLUMS. 

CHERRIES. 

PEACHES 
AND  NEC- 
TARINES. 

APRICOTS. 

SMALL 
FRUITS. 

STRAW- 
BERRIES. 

NUTS. 

NAME  AND  ADDRESS. 

SCOTLAND- 

0,  Scotland,  N. 

CAITHNESS   

Average  ;       Under ;  bad 

Average ; 

Average  ; 

good 
Average 

Over; 

W.  F.  Mackenzie,  The  Gar- 

MORAYSHIRE 

good 

Under             Under 

Average 

bad 
Under 

Average 

Under 

v 1 

Very  good 

dens.ThursoCastle,  Thurso 
D.    Cunningham,   Darnaway 

ORKNEYS   

Average  ;       Under ;  bad 

Average ; 

good 
Average 

Over ;  good 

Under; bad 

Average ; 

good 
Average 

Castle  Gardens,  Forres 
Thos.    Macdonald,    Balfour 

SUTHERLAND 

good 
Average           Average 

Average 

Average ; 

Castle  Gardens,  Kirkwall 
D.  Melville,  Dunrobin  Castle- 

over 

Gardens,  Golspie 

1,  Scotland,  E. 

ABERDEENSHIRE    ... 

Under              Under 

Average 

Under 

Average ; 

Over 

John  Forrest.  The  Gardens, 

Under ;  bad  ,  Under ; bad 

Average ; 

Average ; 

LJ.K'd 

good 
Average , 

good 
Average; 

L'nnd 

Average 

average 
Average  ; 

good 
Average; 

good 
Average 

Haddo  House,  Aberdeen 
James  Gran  t ,  Rot  hie  N  ormai> 

Under         Under ;  bad 

good 
-Under 

Gardens,  Rotnie 
John  Brown,  Delgaty  Castle 

Under              Under 

Under 

Average 

Under 

Gardens,  Turriff 
Simon       Campbell.       Fyvie 

Castle  Gardens,  Fyvie 

Under;  bad      Average; 

Under ; 

Average ; 
good 

Under; good 

Over;  good 

John    M.    Troup,   Balmora> 

good 

Under              Under 

l.  nder 

Under 

Average 

Very  good 

Robert      Littlejohn,      Tilly- 

BANFFSHIRE  

Average  ;         Average  ; 

Average ; 

Average : 

Average: 

Average 

Average ; 

good 
Average  ; 

Average ; 

good 
Average . 

good 
A\ erase; 

pronie.  Farland 
J.     Fraser     Smith.     Culler 

BERWICKSHIRE    

under              under 
Average ;            Under; 

under 
Under ;  bad 

very  good 
Average ; 

very  good 

Average ; 

good 

Under ;  good 

Over 

House  Gardens,  Cullen 
Jas.  Gemmell,  Ladykirk  Gar 

good                good 

good 

dens,  Berwick-on-Tweed 

Under  ;  good     Average  ; 

good 
Under  ;  good;  Under  ;  bad 

Over ; good 

Average ; 
good 

Average ; 

John  Cairns,  The  HirselGar- 

dens,  Coldstream 

Average ; 

L' 1 

Average 
Average 

Average ; 

good 
Average 

Average 

Over;  good 

Average ; 
good 
Under 

Under 

Over ;  very 

Under;  bad 

James  Ironside,  Blackadder 

CLACKMANNAN- 
SHIRE 

Under 
Under:  bad 

Under 
Under;  bad 

Average 
Under 

good 
Under 

Bad 

Average 
Under:  bad 

Gardens,  Edrom 
A.  Kirk    Norwood  Gardens.. 

Alloa.  N.B. 
A.  Hlackwood,  Dollar  Insti- 

FIFESHIRE   

Under 

Under 

Under 

Average 

Average 

Over ;   very 

Average ; 

tution  t;ardcns,  Dollar 
Wm.    Henderson,    Balbirnie 

good 

but  small 

Gardens.  Markinch 

Under 

Average 

Average 

Over 

Over 

Average 

Average 

William  Williamson,  Tarvit 

Under ;  good 

Average ; 
good 
Under 

Under;  good 

Average ; 

good 
Average 

Average ; 

good 
Average 

Average ; 

Gardens,  Cupar 
John    Hill,    Wemvss    Castle- 

FORFARSHIRE  

Under 

Average 

good 
Under 

Gardens,  West  Wemyss 
W.  McDowall,  Brechin  Castle 

Under;  good 

Under; good 

Average  ; 
good 

Average ; 

good 

Average : 

A  vera  etc  ; 

Average  : 

Over ;  good 

Thos.  Wilson.  Glamis  Castle 

very  Lr6od 

■' i 

verv  good 

Gardens,  Glamis 

Under;  good 

Under; good 

Under;  good 

Average  ; 

Average ; 

L'lioil 

Under;  bad 

Average ; 

William  Alison,  Seaview  Gar- 

HADDINGTONSHIRE 
(East  Lothian) 

Under ;  good 

Under;  good 

Under;  good 

gOOd 

Under 

Over ;  good 

Over :  vcrv 

very  good 

dens,  Monifieth 
R.  P.  Brothcrston,   Tyning 

good 

hameGardens,Prestonkirk 

Under;  good 

Average ; 

u 1 

Under;  good 

Average ; 

Under ; good 

Over ;  very 

Over :  very 

Average : 

Average ; 

L'uull 

Average; 
good 

William  Galloway,   Gosford) 

KINCARDINESHIRE.. 

Under; good 

good 
Under ;  good 

Under; bad 

good 
Under ;  bad 

good 

good 
Average ; 

Gardens.  Longuiddry 
John   M.  Brown,   The   Gar- 

•j  1 

dens.      Blackball     Castle. 
Banchory 
W.  Knight,  Fasque Gardens. 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Average ; 

Under 

Over 

Over;  good 

LINLITHGOWSHIRE 

Average ; 

Average ; 

Average 

good 
Good 

Good 

Good ;  very 

Good;  very 

Under 

Lawrencekirk 
James  Smith,  Hopetoun  Gar- 

bad 

dens,  South  tiueensferrv 

Under ;  good 

Under ;  good 

Under;  good 

Under;  bad 

Average  ; 

Over ;  good 

Average ; 

good 

Over;  very 

Average; 
good 

Average; 
good 
Over 

Over ;  good 

James     Whytock,     Dalkeith 

PEEBLESSHIRE     

Over  ;  good 

Under 

Under 

Under 

■j 1 

Average 

Gardens.  Dalkeith 
W  McDonald.  Cardrona  Gar- 

guud 
Over 

den  s,Traquair.Innerleither> 

Average 

Average 

Under 

Average 

Under 

M.  Mclntyre,  The  Glen  Gar- 

dens, Innerleithen 

Average ; 
good 
Under 

Over ;  good 

Under ; 

Average ; 

good 

Over  ;  good 

Average : 

Over ;  very 

William  Young,  Stobo  Castle- 
Gardens,  Stobo 
J     Farquharson,    Kinfauns 

PERTHSHIRE  

Average 

Average 

very  good 
Average  : 

Over :   very 

very  good 
Average  : 

good 

Average ; 

good 

Over 

very  good 

good 

very  good 

Castle  Gardens,  Perth 

Average ;         Average ; 
good                 good 

Over 

Over 

Over 

John       Robb,      Drummond) 

Castle  Gardens,  Crieff 

Average  ;      Under  ;  good 
good 

Under;  good 

Under;  bad 

Average ; 

Average ; 
bad 

Average  ; 

Under;  bad 

James  Ewing,  Castle  Mcnzies 

bad 

Gardens,  Aberfeldv 

Under ;  good  Under ;  good 

Average ; 
good 

Average ; 

Average; 

Under;  good 

Under;  good 

Thomas  Lunt,  Keir  Gardens,. 

good 

verv  good 

Dunblane 

Under              Under 

Under 

Average 

Average ; 
good 

Average; 
good 

Average 

Average ; 
good 

John    Leslie.   The  Gardens, 

Pitcullen  House 

Under               Over 

Under 

Average ; 

Over 

Average ; 
bad 

George  croucher.  The  <;ar- 

bad 

ROXBURGHSHIRE   ... 

Average ;               Bad 

Under ; good 

Average ; 
good 

Over ;  very 

Under :  good 

Average ; 

Average 

Bad 

W  Gordon,  Wolielee  Grdns.,. 

good 

good 

very  good 

Bonchester.  by  Hawick 

6,  Scotland,  W. 

ARGYLLSHIRE   

Average          Average 

Under 

Average 

Average 

Average 

G.    Taylor,  Castle   Gardens. 

Inverary 

Under;  bad      Average; 

Average ; 
good 

Under; 

Under ; bad 

Under: bad 

Under 

D.    S.     Melville,     Poltalloeb 

bad 

eood 

GardeDs.  Lochgilphead 

Under              Under 

Under 

Under 

Average  ; 

Average  ; 

Under        Henry  Seott,  Torloisk   Gar- 

dens, Aros,  Isle  of  Mull 

Under ;  bad 

Average ; 

■J,uu\ 

Under ;  bad 

Under;  bad 

Average; 
■good 

Under;  good 

Under;  bad 

William  Priest,  Eglintor* 
Gardens,  Irvine 

Average ; 

Average ; 

Under;  bad 

Under:  very 

Under;  very 

Average: 

Under:  very  D.       Buchanan,        Bargany 

bad 

very  good 

good 
Under;  bad 

good             Gardens,  Girvan 

Average ; 

Under ; good 

Under;  bad 

Over ;  very 

Average  ; 

Over ;  good 

Average ; 

Thomas   Gordon,  Ewan  field 

gOOO 

L'imhI 

bad 

Gardens.  Ayr 

Under       j     Average 

Under 

Under 

Average 

Under 

David  Murray,  Culzean  Cas- 
tle Gardens,  Maybole 
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6,  Scotland,  W. 

BUTESHIRE  


DUMBARTONSHIRE.. 


DUMFRIESSHIRE. 


KIRKCUDBRIGHT- 
SHIRE 


LANARKSHIRE  

NAIRNSHIRE  

RENFREWSHIRE  

STIRLINGSHIRE 

WIGTOWNSHIRE   

ENGLAND- 

2,  England,  N.E. 
DURHAM     , 

NORTHUMBERLAND 
YORKSHIRE     


3,  England,  E. 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE  ... 


HUNTINGDONSHIRE 
ESSEX  


LINCOLNSHIRE 

NORFOLK  

SUFFOLK   

4,  Midland  Counties 
HEDFORDSHIRE    


APPLES.           PEARS. 

PLUMS. 

CHERRIES. 

PEACHES 
AND  NEC- 
TARINES. 

APRICOTS. 

SMALL 
FRUITS. 

STRAW- 
BERRIES. 

NUTS. 

NAME  AND  ADDRESS. 

Under 

Under 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Under 

Average 

M.  H.,  Mount  Stuart  House 

Gardens,  Rothesay 
George  McKay,  Balloch  Cas- 

Average; 
good 

Average ; 
good 

Average ; 
good 

Average 

Under 

Under 

Over 

Average ; 

Under 

good 
Over 

tle  Gardens,  Balloch 

Under 

Average 

Under 

Average 

Over 

D.  Stewart,  Knockderry  Cas- 

tle, Cove 

Average 

Under          Over;  very 

Over ;  very 

Average ; 

i 

Average 

David     Inglis,    Drumlanrig 

good 

good 

Gardens,  Thornhill 

Average ; 

Under;  good  Under; good 

Over :  good 

Under;  good 

Over ;  good 

Over ;  good 

John     Urquhart,     Haddorn 

Castle      Gardens,      Eccle- 

fechan 

Average ; 

good 
Average ; 

Under; bad  Under;  good 

Average  ; 

good 

Under ;  bad 

Average ; 
good 

Average ; 
good 

R.    Wishart,    The    Gardens, 

Rurnfoot,  Langholm 

Under ; good  Under ; good 

Under;  bad 

Under; bad 

Under;  good 

Average 
good 

Average 

John  Mackinnon,  Terregles, 

Dumfries 

Under ; bad  '  Under  ;  bad 

Average ; 
good 

Average ; 
good 

Under;  good 

James  McDonald,  Driffholm 

Gardens,  Lockerbie 

Over;  very 

Average            Under 

Over;  very 

Average 

William  McFadyen,  Glenlie 

good 

Park,  New  Galloway 

Average     ,    Average ; 

Under 

Under;  good 

Over;  verv 

Average ; 
good 

William  Thomson,  CallyGai  - 

good 

good 

dens,  Gatehouse 

Under;  bad    Under;  bad 

Under ; bad 

Average ; 
good 

Average ; 

L'nntl 

Under;  bad 

James      Miller,     Castlemilk 

Gardens,  Rutherglen 

Under ; good 

Average ; 

Average ; 
good 

Under;  good 

Over ;  pro- 

Alex.    McMillan,     Douglas 

good 

mise  good 

Castle  Gardens 

Under 

Average 

Under 

Average 

Under 

Average ; 
good 

Average : 

Average ; 
good 

John  Anderson,  Holme  Rose 

very  good 

Gardens,  Croy,  Gollemfield 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Average 

John  Methven,  Blythswood 
Gardens,  Renfrew 

Under ;  good 

Under;  bad 

Under;  good 

Average ; 
good 

Under;  good 

Under ;  good 

Thomas  Lunt,  Ardgowan  Gar- 
dens, near  Greenock 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Average ; 
bad 

Under ; bad 

W  Hutchinson, TheGardens. 
Eastwood  Park,  Giffnock 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Average 

Average 

Under 

Average ; 

Average ; 
good 

Alex.     Crosbie,     Buchanan 

Gardens,  Drymen 

Average ; 
good 

Average ; 
good 

Under;  good 

Under;  bad 

Under;  bad 

Average ; 
good 

Average ; 

-juiid 

John  Bryden,  Dunragit  Gar- 

dens, Dunragit 

Under 

Average ; 
good 

Under 

Under;  bad 

Average  ; 

Under 

Average 

Under 

Under 

James  Day,  Galloway  House 

good 

Gardens,  Garliestown 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Average 

Average 

Under 

Robert  Draper,  Seaham  Hall, 
Seaham  Harbour 

Average  ; 

Under 

Average ; 

Average 

Under 

Average 

Over ;  very 

James  Noble,  Woodburn  Gar- 

good 

gont.l 

dens,  Darlington 

Under ;  good 

Average : 

Average ; 

Average ; 

L'MM<i 

Over ;  good 

Over ;  very 

Average ; 
good 

Under ;  bad 

George  H.  Ackroyd,  Howick 

verv  good            good 

good 

Gardens,  Lesbury 

Under  ;  bad 

Under  ;  bad   Under  ;  good 

Average ; 
good 

Average ; 
good 

Average  ; 

Average; 
good 

Average ; 
good 

John    McClelland,    Ribston 

good 

Hall  Gardens,  Wetherby 

Under 

Under              Under 

Under 

Average 

Under 

Over 

Average ; 
good 

Bailey  Wadds,  Birdsall  Gar- 

dens, York 

Average 

Under              Under 

Under 

Average 

Average 

J.  Simpson,  Studfleld  House, 

Wadsley,  Sheffield 
Jno.     Snell,    The     Gardens 

Average 

Under;  bad         Under 

Under;  bad 

Average ; 

Cni.nl 

Under ; bad 

Average ; 

Average 

Under 

good 
Under;  bad 

Farnley  Hall,  Otley 

Under ;  bad 

Under ;  bad 

Under;     bad 

Under ;  good 

Over ;  very 

Average ; 

Average ; 

l' J 

Average 

J.   S.    Upex,    Wigganthorpe, 

good 

good 

York 

Average 

Under 

Under 

Over 

Over 

Under 

Under 

Average 

Orer 

John  Allsop,  The  Gardens, 
Dalton  Hall,  Beverley 

Under ; 

Under;  good 

Under 

Average ; 

good 

Under ;  bad 

Average ; 
good 

Over ;  good 

Average 

Average ; 

Over 

Chas.  Simpson,  Newby  Hall 

good 

, 

bad 

Gardens,  Ripun 

Average ; 

Under ;  good 

Under ;  good 

Average ; 
good 

Average ; 
good 

Under;  not 

Under ; good 

Under 

Henrv  J.  Clayton,  Grimston 

good 

good 

Park  Gardens,  Tadcaster 

Unaer ;  bad 

Under;  bad 

Under:  good 

Under;  bad 

Over  ;  good 

Under;  good 

Average ; 
good 

Over ;    very 
good 

S.  Keepence.  Thirkleby  Park 
Gardens,  Thirsk 

Under; good 

Under  ;   bad       Under ; 

Under ;  bad 

Average ; 

Under; 

Under ;    bad 

Average ; 

Under ;    bad 

R  Alderman,  Babraham  Gar- 

good 

very  good 

good 

good 

dens,  Cambridge 

Under;    bad 

Average ; 
good 

Average ; 
good 

Under ;    bad 

Average ; 
good 

Average ; 
good 

Under ; good 

Average ; 

Average ; 
good 

W.    H.   Gascoigne,    Croxton 

good 

Park  Gardens,  St.  Neots 

Under 

Average ; 
good 

Average ; 

Under 

Over ;  very 

Average ; 

Average  ; 

Average : 

Under 

F.    W.    Seabrook,  The   Gar- 

Very good 

good 

good 

good 

very  good 

dens,  Ramsey  Abbey 

Average ; 
good 

Under;  bad 

Under ;  bad 

Average ; 

v 1 

Over ;  very 

Over ;  good 

Average ; 

Over ;  very 

Average ; 
good 

H.    Lister,    Easton    Lodge, 

good 

good 

good 

Dunmow,  Essex 

Average 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Over ;  very 
good 

Over ;  very 
good 

H.  W.  Ward,  Lime  House, 
Rayleigh 

Average 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Average 

Average 

Under 

Average 

W.  R.  Johnson,  The  Gardens. 
Stanway  Hall,  Colchester 

Under 

Under 

Under ;  bad 

Under 

Average 

Under ; bad 

Average  ; 

good 

Under ;  bad 

James  Machar,  Bramwoods. 

Great  Baddow,  Chelmsford 

Under ; 

Average 

Under: good 

Under;  good 

Under;  good 

Average : 

Charles    W.     Hodges,    The 

good 

good 

very  good 

Gardens,  Havering  Park, 
Romford 

Under ;  good 

Under 

Under 

Under ; 

Over;  good 

Under 

Average 

Average ; 
good 

H.Vinden,Harlaxton  Manor, 

good 

Grantham 

Average 

Under ;  bad 

Under 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Under ;  good 

Average 

John  Rowlands,  Manor  Gar- 

dens, Bardney 

Average ; 
good 

Under;  good  Under; good 

Average ; 
good 

Average 

Under ; good 

Average ; 

Under ;  bad 

Under 

J.      Coward,       Haverholme 

good 

Priory,  Sleaford 

Average ; 

Under ;  good  Under ; good 

Under ;  bad 

Average ; 
good 

Under; good 

Over;  very 

Under ;  good 

Over;  no 

E.  C.  Parslow,  The  Gardens, 

good 

Walnuts 

Shadwell  Court,  Thetford 

Average ; 

Under;  very  Under; good 

Over;  good 

Over ;  very 

Under; good 

Over ;  very 

Over;  good 

Thomas  H.  Cook.  Sandring- 

very  good 

good 

good 

good 

ham  Gardens,  King's  Lynn 

Average 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Under 

J.  Wallis,  Orwell  Park  Gar- 
dens, near  Ipswich 
11.     Fisher.    Flixton    Road. 

Over ;  good 

Under 

Under 

Average 

Average 

Under 

Over 

Over;  good 

Under 

Bungay  (late  Flixton  Hall 

Gardens) 

Average  ; 
good 

Under ;  good     Average  ; 

Under ;  bad 

Average ; 

Under;  very 

Average ; 
good 

Over ;  very 

Average 

C.     Foster,     Henham     Hall 

good 

good 

good 

good 

Gardens,  Waugford 

Average 

Under 

Under 

Under 



Under 

Under 

Under 

R.  Lewis  Castle.  Manager. 
Woburn  Experimental 
Fruit  Farm.  Rtdgmnnt 

Average ; 
good 

Under 

Average 

Avemge 

Average 

Average : 

Average ; 
good 
under 

Over ;  very 

Average 

II.   NiniiiH).  Cranfield  Court 

good 
Under 

good 

Under 

i  lardens,  woburn  Sands 

Average  ; 
good 
Under 

Under;  good  Under  ;  bad 

Average  ; 
good 
Under 

Under 

Under 

II    W.   Null,   East   End,  Flit- 

wiek,  Ampthill 

Average 

Over 

Average 

Under 

Undor 

Average 

Under 

Richard     Calvert.     Woburn 

Abbey  Gardens,  Beds 
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CONDITION    OF    THE    FRUIT    CROPS    [continued). 


COUNTY. 

APPLES. 

PEARS.      - 

PLUMS. 

CHERRIES. 

PEACHES 
ami  NEC- 
TARINES 

APRICOTS 

SMALL 
FRUITS. 

STRAW- 
BERRIES. 

NUTS. 

NAME  and  ADDRESS. 

4,  Midland  Counties. 

BEDFORDSHIRE 

Average 

Average 

Under 

Average 

Average  : 

Average  ; 
good 

Under 

Average 

Average ; 

rcorgc  Maekiniay,  The  Gar- 

very good 

good 

dens.  Wrest  Park  AnrpthllT 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 

Under: good  Under : good 

Under; bad 

Average  : 

Over:  very 

Under ; good 

Average ; 

Under: good 

Average:     ' 

Fames  Wood.   Hedsor  Park, 

very  good 

good 

Over 

good" 

\  ery  good 

Bourne  End 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Average 

U  nder 

Average 

Average 

Under 

John  Fleming.  Wexhara  Park 

Gardens,  Slough 

Average  ; 

Under 

Under 

Under ;  bad 

Average ; 
good 

Under ;  good 

Average 

Under ; 

Average 

Cbas.   Page,  Dropmore  Gar- 

good 

small 

dens.  Maidenhead 

Average ; 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Over ; good 

Average  ; 

Under 

Over ;  good 

Average :  no 

Geo.  Thos.  Miles,  Earl  Car- 

good 

waiuuts 

rington's     Estate      Office, 

Wvcombe 

Under ; 

Under;  bad  i 

Average  ; 

Under;  good1 

Over ;  very 

Average  ; 

W.  Hedley  Warren,  The  Gar* 

good 
Under 

bad 

good 

good 

dens,  Aston  C.inton.  Tring 

Under 

Under ; bad 

Under;  bad 

Under 

Under 

Under; bad 

Over ;  good 

Under 

James      Smith,     Men  t  more 

■;    dens 
H.  Walters.  Waddesdon  Gar* 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Average 

Average 

Under 

Average 

Average ; 
good 

deas,  Aylesbury 

CHESHIRE     

Under 

Under 

Under 

Average 

Under 

Under 

Average  ; 
good 

W.  C.  Breese,  Moreton  Hall 

Gardens,  Congleton 

Under;  bad 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Over :  good 

Over ;  very 
good 

C.  Wolley  Dod  (Rev.i,  Edge 
Hall,  Malpas 

Under: good 

Under;  good 

Under;  bad 

Under;  bad 

Average 

Under 

William  Kipps,  Walton  Lea, 
Warrington 

Under ; good 

Under 

Over ;  good 

Under ; bad 

Average ; 

good 

Under;  bad 

Over;  good 

Under ; 

Average ; 
good 

Charles  Flack. Cholmondclcy 

good 

Castle  Gardens.  Malpas 

Average 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Average 

Root.  Maekelkir.  Abuey  Hall 
Gardens.  Cheadle 

DERBYSHIRE 

Under:  good 

Under; good 

Under: good 

Under, good 

Average ; 
good 

Under; good 

W.  Chester.  Chatsworth  Gar- 

dens, Chesterfield 

Under 

Under : bad 

Under 

Under 

Over ;  good 

Under 

J.  C.  Tallaek,  Shipley  Hall 
Gardens.  Derby 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Average ; 
good 

Average ; 
very  good 

Under 

T.  Kfetley,  The  Gardens. 
Darby  Abbey,  Derby 

Under 

Average 

Under 

Average 

Under 

Average 

Under 

Average 

Under 

I.  H.  Goodacre,  El  vast  oil 
Castle  Gardens,  Derby 

HERTFORDSHIRE    ... 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Under; good 

Average ; 
bad 

Over ;  good 

Average 

riiomas  Hedley,  The  Lane 
House  Gardens,  King's  Wal- 
den.  Hitchin 

Under:  bad 

Under;  good 

Under 

Average 

Under;  very 
bad 

Average 

Over;  good 

W.  B  Horle,  Frythsden  Gar- 
dens, Berkhamsted 

Average; 

Under 

Average ; 

Over 

Average  ; 
good 

Under 

Under 

Average 

Over 

C.  E.  Martin.  The  Hoo  Gar- 

good 

very  good 

den-.  Wehwu 

Under;  good 

Under ; good 

Under 

Over;  very 

l'imh! 

Thos.  Rivers  &  Son,  Saw- 
bridgeworth 

Average 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Average 

Average 

Under 

Over 

Average 

E  Hill.  Tring  Park  Gardens, 

Tring 
G.    Norman,    The    Gardens, 

Average ; 

Under;  bad 

Under 

Average 

Average 

Under 

Under 

Average 

bad 

Hattield  House,  Hatfield 

Over;  very 

Average ; 

Average ; 

good 

Under;  bad 

Average ; 

Average ; 

Under ; 

Average; 
good 

Over;  very 

Over;  good 

Ed*in    Beckett,    Aldenham. 

■-■ ! 

bad 

good 

good 

very  good 

L! 1 

House  Gardens,  Elstree 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Average ; 

Under:  bad 

Under 

Average; 
good 

Under 

Chas.  Deane.  Cassiobury Gar- 

-end 

dens,  Watfoid 

LEICESTERSHIRE 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Under 

UDder 

Average 

George  Milford,  Egerton 
Looge,  Mellon  Mowbray 

Under ; 

Under; good 

Under ; good 

Under ;  good 

Average : 

Under; good 

Under; 

Average ; 
good 

Daniel    Roberts.    Prestwold 

bad 

very  good 

bad 

Gardens.  Loughborough 

Under; good 

Under;  good 

Under; good 

Under ; 

Average  ; 
good 

Average ; 
good 

Average ; 

Over;  very 

Average ; 
good 

W.  H.  Divers,  Belvoir  Castle 

bad 

bad 

gnud 

Gardens,  Grantham 

Under 

Under 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Under 

Average ; 
bad 

A.  Grubb,  Appleby  Hall  Gar- 
dens. Atherstone 

Under; good 

Under; good 

Under;  bad 

Under 

Average ; 

L' 1 

Under; good 

Average; 

•.Mind 

Average  ; 
good 

W.  Duncan.  Bosworth  Hall. 
Rugby 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Average 

Average 

Under 

Average  : 
very  good 

W.  vVadsworth.  The  Nur- 
series BarkelyLaue  Q  ieni- 
borough 

NORTHAMPTON- 

Under; good 

Average ; 

Under; good 

Under  :  good 

Under: good 

Over;  good 

Under ; good 

Average; 
good 

Under 

Robert  Johnston,  WakefieM 

SHIRE 

good 

Lodge  Gardens, Stonv.sn;ii 

ford 

Average 

Under;  bad 

Under; bad 

Under ;  bad 

Average 

Average ; 
under 

Average; 
good 

Over ;  good 

Over ; good 

11,  Turner,  Fineshadc  Abbey, 
Gardens,  Stamford 

Under; good 

Under; good 

Under; good 

Average ; 
very  good 

Over  ;  good 

Over;  very 

Average ; 
bad 

Over;  bad 

Under ; good 

James  Shennan,  Holdenby 
House  Gardens 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE 

Under: good 

Under ; good 

Under; good 

Under ;  bad 

Average  ; 
good 

'  Average  ; 
good 

Average  ; 

Average ; 

Under; good 

Amos  Parr,    Holme    Pierre- 

very  good 

good 

pont  Hall,  Nottingham 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Average 

Under 

Average 

Over;  good 

Under 

J.  Lyon,  Home  Farm.Ossing- 
ton,  near  Newark 

Average  ; 

g I 

Under; good 

Under; bad 

Under; bad 

Under : bad 

Avera  ge  ; 
good 

Under; good 

Average; 

■j i 

Under; good 

J. Roberts,  Welbeck Gardens. 
Worksop 

Under 

Average 

Under 

Average ; 

good 
Over;  very 

Average 

Average ; 

good 
Over:  very 

J.  R.  P.,  Lowdham 

Average  ; 
good 

Under; bad 

Under ;  bad 

Average ; 

Under: bad 

Over ;  very 

Under; bad 

William  Robertson,  The  Gar- 

good 

good 

good 

dens.  Thoresby  Park,  Oller- 
ton.  Newark 

Average 

Under 

Under 

Average 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Average 

V  W.  Cullock,  Newstead 
Abbey  Gardens,  Notting- 
ham 

P.  O.  Knowles,   Friar  Park. 

OXFORDSHIRE 

Average 

Average 

Under 

Under 

Average 

Average; 
good 

Average ; 
good 

Over;  good 

Average 

Henlev-ou-Thames 

Average ; 

good 

Average ; 
good 

Under ;  good 

Under ; bad 

Over;  good 

Over :  good 

Average  ; 
very  good 

Over:  very 
good 

Under 

John  A.  llall,Shiplakc  Courl 
Gardens,  Henley  •  on  - 
Thames 

Average 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Over 

Over;  very 

James    A.     Smith,     Sarsdcn 

L'nnd 

Gardens.  Chipping  Norton 

U  n  der 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Average 

Under 

Over;  good 

Under 

A.  J.  Long.  WyfOld  Court 
Gardens,  Heading 

RUTLAND  

Average 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Average 

Under 

.Average 

Average 

Average 

F.  J.  Brown.  Ihe  Gardens, 
Cold  Overton.  Oakham 

SHROPSHIRE  

Under ;    bad 

Under 

Under;    bad 

Under;    bad 

1 

Under 

Average  ; 
bad 

Under;    bad 

Under ;    bad 

Under 

A.  S.  Kemp,  Broadway, 
Shifnal 

Under 

Under 

Average 

Under 

Average 

Over 

Under 

Under 

Under 

.lames  Louden,  The  Quinta 
Gardens,  Chirk 

STAFFORDSHIRE 

Under;  bad 

Average ; 

Under;  bad 

Average ; 

Avernge; 

Over;  very 

Avera  ce  ; 

Under; bad 

T.      Banncrman,     Blithheld 

good 

good 

good 

good 

good 

Gardens,  Rugeley 

Under, bad 

Under, bad 

Under 

Average 

Under 

Under 

Average 

Average ; 
good 

Average 

Geo.  H.  Green,  Envillc  Gar- 
dens,  Stourbridge 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Average ; 

except  black 

Currants 

Average; 

good 

Average ; 
small 

;     Average 

C.  A.  Bayford,  Shugborougl'i 
Gardens,  Stafford 

Average  ; 
good 

Under ; good 

Under ;  bad 

Under;  good 

Under ;  gooi 

Under;  gooc 

Average ; 
good 

Under ;  good 

G.  Woodgate,  Rolleston  Hall 
1    Gardens.  Burton  on-Trent 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Under 

1 

Average 

Average 

Under 

Edwin  Gilman,  Alton  Towers 
Gardens,    Cheadle,    Stoke- 
on-Trent 
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county 


APPLES. 


4,  Midland  Counties 
STAFFORDSHIRE Yverage 

WARWICKSHIRE  Under;  bad    Under ;  bad 


5,  Southern  Counties. 
BERKSHIRE     


DORSETSHIRE 


HAMPSHIRE.. 


KENT. 


MIDDLESEX. 


SURREY 


Under ; bad 
Under; good 

Under 
Under;  good 

Under 
Under 
Under 
Under 
Under 

Average 


Under; 

good 
Under ;  bad 

Under 


Under ;  bad 
Under 

Under 

Under 

Under;  good 

Under 

Under; 

bad 

Under; bad 

Under ; bad 

Under 

Under 

Over ;  very 

g<  >od 

Average  ; 

good 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Under; bad 

Under 

Average 

Under; good 

Under ; bad 

Under ;    bad 

Under;  bad 

Under 

Under 

Under;  good 

Under;    bad 

Under; good 
Average 
Average; 

E <l 

Under 

Under; bad 

Under 

Under 


PEARS. 

PLUMS. 

CHERRIES 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Under ; bad 

Under 

Under;  bad 

Average ; 

good 

Under;  bad 

Under; bad 

Under; bad 

Under; good 

Under;  bad 

Under 

Under 

Under; bad 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Average 

Under 

Average 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Average 

Under 

Much 
under 

Average 

PEACHES   i 

a\!>  NEC-      APRICOTS. 

TAKINES. 


FRUITS. 


Under        Under;  poor 


Over;  good  (Kit;  very    Under;  bad 
good 

Over;    very  Average;       Under;  bad 

g 1  good 

Average  ;  Under  ;  good   Under  ;  bad 
good 
Under;  bad 


STRAW- 
BERRIES 


Average 
Average 


NAME    '  ■■:■  ADDRESS, 


Average 


Average ;  Under 

good 


i  ivor:  very 

good 
Average  . 

good 
Over ; good 

Over ;  very 
good 


Under 

Under;  fair 

Average ; 
good 
Under 

Average 
Under 


Average 

Under;  fair 
Under; good 
Under;  good 

Under;  bad 
Average 

Average ; 
good 

Average 

Under; good 

Average 

Average ; 
good 
Under 

Under;  bad   Under; good 


Under; 
bad 


Average  ; 
good 
Under 

Average ; 
good 
Under 


Under 

Under 

Average ; 

good 

Under ; bad 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Under ; bad 

Under 

Under 

Average ; 

good 
Average 

Under 

Under 

Average 

Under 

Average ; 

good 

Over ;  very 

good 

Average  ; 

very  good 

Under 

Average  ; 

good 
Average 

Under; good 

Under 

Under 


Under 

Under 

Under ; good 

Under , 

bad 
Under 


Under 

Under 

Under 

Under; good 

Under 

Under 

Under;  bad 

Under; bad 

Over 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Average ; 
good 
Under 

Average ; 
good 
Under 

Over;  very 

good 

Average 

Under; good 

Under 

Under 


Average  ; 
very  good 

Under  ;  tad 

Under; good 

Under 

Under; bad 


Under        Under; bad 
Under  Average 

Under  Average 

Average  Average  ,       Under 

Average     I     Average  I       Under 


Average 

Average ; 

very  good 

UncUr 


Under 


Average  ; 
good 


Average  ; 
good 


Aver  age;  bad 

Under; good 

Average: 
very  good 

Under 


Under ; 
bad 

Average 

Under;  bad  ! 

Under 

Average 


Under 

Average ;    ) 

good 
Average  ; 

good        | 
Under ;  good 

Under 


Average; 
very  good 

Under 

Average , 
good 
Under 

Under; 

bad 
Under 

Average ; 
very  good 

Average 

Average  ; 

good 

Over ;  good 

Average 

Average 


Under ; 
bad 


Average: 
very  good 

Under;  bad 

Average ; 

good 
Average  ; 

good 

Under 
Over 


Average 

Average  ; 

n i 

Average 

Over 

Over 


Average ; 
very  good 

Average ; 

Under : good 


Under 
Average 


Under;  good 

Average ; 

good 
Average 

Under 

Average ; 
good 


Under  ;  good 
Under 


Average       Over  ;  good  [ 

Under 
Under;  bad 


Average  ; 
good 
Under 

Average 

Over;  very 

good 

Average 

Under 

Average 


Under 


Average  ; 

good 
Average 

Over ;  very 

good 
Under ; good 

Average 

Under 
Average 


Under; 

I. ad 

Average 
Under; bad 

Under 
Average 

Under 
Average 

Average 

Under 

Average  ; 
good 
Under 


Under;  good  Over;  good 


Under :  bad 

Under 

Under 

Under;  bad 

Average 


Average 


Under  ;  bad    Over  :   very 
good 

Average; 

good 

Under  ;  good     Average  ; 
good 
Under  Average ; 

good 
Over;  very     Over;  very 
good  good 


Average;  Average  ; 

good  very  good 

Under  

Average  Average 


Under 

Average ; 

good 

Under  ; 

good 

Under;  bad 

Under 

Aver  aire ; 
good 

Under; good 


Average  ;  ex- 
cept Black 
Currants 
Under 

Under 

Under ; good 

Under 

Average 

Average  ; 

good 
Average 

Under;    bad 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Average; 

good 

Under; 

good 

Over ;  very 
good 

Under 

Average  ; 

good 
Average 

Average  ; 

good 

Under 

Under 


Average 

Under;  good 

Over 

Average ; 

good 
Average ; 

good 
Over ;  very 

good 

Over 

Average; 

good 
Average ; 

good 

\' era  ye  ; 

bad 

Over;  very 

good 

Average 


Over 

Over 

Average 

Over 


Over 

Average  ; 
good 

Average  ; 
good 
Under 

Average 

Over:  very 

good 

Average 

Average ; 
good 
Over 

Average: 

\  ery  good 

Under 

Over;  very 

good 

Under  ; 

good 

Average; 

good 
\\  erage ; 

good 
Average ; 
very  good 

Over 

t)\  er ;  very 
good 

I'udcr 


W.       Bennett,     Rangemorc, 

Burton-on-Trent 
Under:  bad  James    Rodseis,    The    Gar- 
den?.    Cuarleeote      Park, 
Warwick 

II.     T.     Martin.    Stoncleigli 

Abbey  Gdns.,  Kenilworth 
Under;  bad  a.   D.  Christie.  Raglcy  Gar- 
dens. Alee$rer 
Average      W.  Miller,  Beikswcll,  North 
J     Warwick?  hire 
Under;  lad  Thomas     Masters.    Steward, 
EstateOffice,  Lower  Shuck- 
burgh,  D  iventry 


Average      J.    Howard.    Benbam    Park 

Gardens,  Newbury 
Under        William  Fyfc,  Loekingc  Gar- 
dens, Wantage 
Under       Thos.    Plumb.    Holme  Park 

Gardens,  Souuing 
Over         James  Coombcs.    Englefield 
Gardens,  near  Reading 
Over;  Wal-    Root.     Fenn,    Sulhamstead, 
nuts  much        near  Readii  g 
under 

Average      James     Strachan,     Rosehill 
House    Gardens,    Henley- 
on-Thames 
Average      W.    Pope.    Highelere   Castle 
Gardens,  Newbury 
Under        Thos.  DenDV,  Down    House 

Gardens,  blandt'oid 
Under        Ben     Campbell,     The    Gar- 
dens. King-aon  House,  Dor- 
cnester 
Average      T.    Turton.  Castle  Gardens. 
Sliei  borne 

Joseph  Benbow,  Abbotsbury 

Castle  Gardens,  Abbots- 
bury 
Arthur  Lee.  Palace  House 
Gardens.  Beaulieu,  Broe- 
kenhurst 
Edwin  Molyneux.  Swanmore 
Park,  Bishops  Waltham 

A.  G.  Nichols. Strathneldsaye 
Gardens,  Mortimer,  R.S.O. 

J.  Wasley,  Sherneld    Manor 

Gardens.  Basingstoke 
John  Bowerman,  Hackwood 

Park.  Basingstoke 
Noah    Kneller.    Malshanger 

Park,  Basingstoke 
Thos.     Leith.     Beaurepaire 

Park  Gdus  ,  Basingstoke 

Geo.  Woodward,  Barhanr 
Court.  Maidstone 

W.  Jarnian,  Preston  Ha7I 
Gardens.  Avle>r"ord 

Henry  Elliott,  Wildernesse 
Gardens,  Sevenoaks 

Geo.  Bunyard.  Maidstone 

William  Lewis,  East  Sutton 
Park  Gardens,  near  Maid 
stone 

Geo.  Fennel!.  I'.owden,  Had- 
low  Road.  Toubridge 

B.  Champion,  Baron's  Plaee, 
Mercworth 

George  Lockyer,  Mercworlh, 

Maidstone 
George  Wvthes,  Syon  House, 

Brentfoid,  W. 
3.T.  Wright,  R.H.S.  Gardens, 

Chiswick 
H.  Markbam,  Wrotham  Park. 
Middlesex 

Jas.    Hudson.   Gumiersbury 

House.  Acton,  W. 
Average      W.  Watson,  Haiefield  Place, 
Uxbridge 
W.   Bates.  Crass  Deep   Gar- 
dens, Twiekeuhani 
Under       'R.H.Cronk,  Cranlord  House, 
Ilounslow 
Average      William      Bain,      Burtord, 

Dorking - 
Average      Thomas   Osinan.    Ottershaw 
Park  Gardens,  Chei-tsey 
Over:  very    w.  P.  Bound,  Ihc  Garden^, 

u I  Gatton  Park.  Reigate 

Average  W.  E.  Humphreys,  The 
Grange  Gardens,  Hack- 
bridge 

J.  F.  McLeod,  Dover  House 

Gardens,  Roehampton 
Average      C.W.  Knowles.  Bag>hot  Park, 
Bagshot 
Under;  good  G.    J.   Hunt.    Ashtead    Park 
Gardeus,  Epson 
W.     Wilks    iKev  ).     Shirley 
Vicarage,  Cr-tydon 

Average;     Wm.  Houess,  Uobham  Park 

ymid  Gardens,  Cobha ai 

Under        C.     J.     Sailer.     Wnodhateh 

Lodge  Gardens,  Kcigate 
Under        Alex.    Dean,     Kingston  -on  - 

Thames 


Average ; 

walnuts 

under 

U  n  de  r 

Average 

Over ;  good 

Average  ; 
good 
Under 

Over ;  good 

Over 

Over:  very 

Under 

Under 

Average 
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COUNTY. 

APPLES. 

PEARS. 

PLUMS. 

CHERRIES. 

PEACHES 
AND  NEC- 
TARINES. 

APRICOTS. 

SMALL 
FRUITS.     ' 

STRAW- 
BERRIES. 

NUTS. 

NAME  AND  ADDRESS. 

5,  Southern  Counties. 

SURREY  

Average ; 

Average ; 

Under;  very 

Under;  very 
good 

James  Walker,  Ham  Common 

bad 

good 

good 

Average 

Under 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Under 

Under 

Over 

Over 

Geo.  Kent,  Norbury  Park 
Gardens,  Dorking 

Average ; 

Under;  bad 

Average ; 
good 

Under 

Average : 

Average ; 

Under ; good 

Over ;  good 

John  Halsey,  Riddings  Court 

good 

very  good 

very  good 

Gardens,  Caterham 

Average 

Under 

Under 

Average 

Average 

Under 

Average 

Average 

Under 

W.  C.  Leach.  Albury  Park 
Gardens,  Guildford 

SUSSEX 

Average ; 

Under 

Under 

Under; bad 

Average : 

Average ; 

Average ; 

Average ; 
good 

Over 

A.  Wilson,Eridge  Castle  Gar- 
dens, Tunbridge  Wells 

very  good 

good 

! 

' 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Average ;    - 
good 

Average 

Alex.  Reid,  Possingworth 
Gardens,  Cross~in-Hand 

Under 

Average 

Under 

Under 

Over;  good 

Over ;  good 

Under 

Over ;  good  | 

Under 

E.  B.,  Arundel 

Average ; 

Average ; 

Under ; good 

Under 

Average ; 

Average ; 

Under ; good 

Under ;  good 

Over;  good 

W.W.Smith. West  Dean  Park 

good 

good 

good 

good 

Gardens,  Chichester 

Average : 

Under; 

Average; 

Average : 

Average ; 
good 



Average ; 

Average : 

Under ;  very 

W.    Brunsden,     Brambletye 

very  good 

bad 

very  good 

very  good 

bad 

very  good 

good 

Gardens,  East  Grinstead 

Under ; 

Under; 

Under 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Under 

Average 

Average 

G.  Grigg,  Ashburnham  Place 

bad 

bad 

Gardens,  Battle 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Average 

H.  C.  Prinsep,  Buxted  Park, 
Uckfield 

Under;  bad 

Average : 
very  good 

Under;  bad 

Under;  bad 

Over; good 

Under;  bad 

Over ;  good 

Under; good 

Average 

C.  Allen,  Worth  Park  Gar- 
dens, Crawley 

WILTSHIRE  

Under;  bad 

Under :  bad 

Under;  bad 

Average ; 

Over; very 
good 

Under ; good 

Over :  very 
good 

Over;  very 
good 

Average ; 

Thomas    Challis.   The    Gar- 

good 

good 

dens,  Wilton  House,  near 

Salisbury 

Under;  bad 

Under;  good 

Under; bad 

Under;  good  Under;  good 

Average ; 
good 

Under;  bad 

Average ; 
good 

George  Brown,  Bowood  Gar- 

dens, Calne 

Under; good 

Under : good 

Average ; 
good 

Average ; 

Average ; 

Under ;  good 

Average ; 
good 

Average ; 
good 

Over;  very 

E.    F.     Hazelton,  Longford 

good 

good 

good 

Castle  Gardens,  Salisbury 

Average 

Average 

Under 

Under 

Over 

Under 

Under 

Over;  good 

Over;  good 

Alfred  Rushent.  Savernake 
Gardens,  Marlborough 

7,  England,  N.W. 

CUMBERLAND 

Average ; 

Under:  bad 

Under;  bad 

Average ; 

Average ; 

Average : 

Under :  good 

Average ; 
good 

A.    L.  Statham,  Eden    Hall 

good 

good 

good 

very  good 

Gardens,  Langwathby 

LANCASHIRE  

Under ;  bad 

Average ; 

Under 

Under 

Average ; 
good 

Wm.  P.  Roberts.  TheGardens, 

good 

Cuerden  Hall.  Preston 

Average ; 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Average 

W.     Ashton,     Wrightington 

good 

Hall  Gardens,  Wigan 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Under 

S.  McMaster,  Gawthorpe 
Hall  Gardens,  Burnley 

WESTMORELAND 

Under 

Under 

Average ; 

bad 

Average 

Average 

Over;  good 

Average ; 
good 

Frederick  Clarke,  Lowther 
Castle  Gardens,  Penrith 

Average ; 

Under 

Under 

Under ;  good 

Under 

Average ; 

W  A.  Miller,  Underley  Hall 

good 

good 

Gardens,  Kirkby  Lonsdale 

Average ; 

Under:  bad 

Average ; 

Average; 

Average ; 

Under; bad 

Over;  very 

William  Gibson,  Levens  Hall 

good 

good 

good 

good 

good 

Gardens,  Milnthorpe 

8,  England,  S.W. 

CORNWALL   

Average 
Under 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Average ; 

M 1 

Average ; 

Average ; 

good 
Average ; 

good 

W.  H.    Bennett,  Menabilly, 

Under 

Under 

Morellos 

Average 

A.    Mitchell,     Tehidy    Park 

under 

good 

Gardens,  Camborne 

Under;  bad 

Under ; good 

Under; good 

Under;  bad 

Under;  bad 

Under ;  bad 

Average ; 
good 

Average ; 

Alfred  Read,  Fort  Eliot  Gar- 

good 
Under 

dens,  St.  Germans 

Under;  bad 

Under : good 

Under;  good 

Average ; 

Under;  bad 

Under  ;  good 

Over;  very 

Average: 

A.    C.    Bartlett,    Pencarrow 

good 

good 

very  good 

Gardens,  Washaway,R.S.O. 

Under; bad 

Under ; bad 

Average ; 

L' 1 

Average  : 
good 

Under ;  bad 

Under;  bad 

Over ;  good 

Over ;  good 

Average 

J.  C.  Bennett,  Boconnoe  Gar- 
dens, Lostwithiel 

DEVONSHIRE  

Under 

Average ; 

good 

Average ; 

Average ; 
good 

Under;  bad 

Under 

Under 

Over  ;  good 

Average 

Andrew  Hope,  38,  Prospect 

good 
Under 

Park,  Exeter 

Under ;  bad 

Average 

Average 

Under 

Very  good 

Over ; 

Under 

Geo.  Baker,  Membland  Gar- 

good 

dens,  Plymouth 

Average ; 

Under ; 

Average  : 

Average ; 

Average : 

Under; 

Average : 

Average ; 

Over 

James   Mavne,   Bicton   Gar- 

good 

good 

very  good 

very  good 

good 

very  good 

very  good 

dens,  East  Budleigh 

Average 

Avera  ge : 
good 

Under 

Under 

Average 

Over ;  very 

Average 

Over;  good 

G.  Foster,  Glendaragh  Gar- 

good 
Under;  bad 

dens,  Teignmouth 

Average ; 

good 
Under 

Under :  good 

Under;  good 

Under;  bad 

Over:  very 

Over;  very 

Over ;  very 

Average ; 
good 

C.W.  Bloye,  Piuhay  Gardens, 

good 

p».Hl 

good 

Lvme  Regis 

Under 

Under 

Over;  good 

Average 

Under 

Average  ; 

Over;  good 

Over 

T.  H.  Slade,  Poltimore  Gar- 

good 

dens,  Exeter 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE.. 

Under ;  good 

Under :  good 

Under ; good 

Under ; bad 

Average ; 
good 

Average ; 
good 

Under ; good 

Average ; 
good 

Average ; 

Geo.  W.  Marsh,  St.  Georges 

\i 1 

Nurserv,  Cheltenham 

Average ; 
good 

Average : 

Under; good 

Under;  bad 

Over ; 

Average ; 

Average ; 
good 

Average ; 
good 
Over 

Under;  good 

Thos.    Edington.  Tortworth 

very  good 
Under 

very  good 

good 

Court  Gardens,  Falfield 

Over 

Under 

Average 

Average 

Under 

Average 

Under 

William  Greenaway.  Doding- 

ton      Gardens,     Chipping 
Sodbury 
William  Keen,  Bowden  Hall 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Average 

Over 

Under 

Average 

Under 

Average 

Gardens,  nr.  Gloucester 

Average 

Under 

Under 

Average 

Under 

Average 

Over 

Under 

John  Pentland,  Ashwick 
Gardens,  Chippenham 

HEREFORDSHIRE    ... 

Under; good 

Under ; 

Average ; 

Average ; 
good 

Under; 

Under; 

Over;  very 

Over;  very 

Average ; 

Geo.     Milne.    Titley    Court 

good 

good 

good 

good 

good 

good 

L'.  »i  ><  [ 

Gardens,  Titley.  R.S.O. 

Under ;    bad 

Average ; 

Under  ;    bad 

Under ;    bad 

Average ; 
good 

Average ; 
good 

Average ; 
good 

Over ;  good 

Over ;  good 

John      Watkins,       Pomona 

good 

Farm,  Withington 

Average ; 
good 

Average ; 
good 
Under 

Average ; 
good 

Average ; 

Under 

Under 

Average 

Average 

Thomas  Spencer,   Goodrich 

small 

Court  Gardens,  Ross 

MONMOUTHSHIRE  ... 

Average ; 

Under 

Under 

Under ;    bad 

Under 

Average ; 
good 

Average ; 
good 

Over 

John     Lockyer,     Pontypool 

suffered 

Park  Gardens,  Pontypool 

from  blight 
Under ;    bad 

Average ; 
good 

Average 

Average ; 
bad 

Average; 

Average ; 

Over ;  good 

Average ; 
good 

Average 

W  F.  Woods,  Llanfreehfa 
Grange  Gardens,  Caerleon 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Average ; 

good 

Under;  bad 

Average ; 

Average  ; 
good 

Average : 

Average 

T.     Coomber,    The     Heudre 

very  good 

Gardens,  Monmouth 

Over 

Average 

Under 

Average 

Under 

Under ; bad 

Over ;  good 

Over 

Henry  Townsend,    Maindiff 

Court  Gdus..  Abergavenny 

SOMERSETSHIRE     ... 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Average 

Under 

Under; bad 

Average 

Over 

Samuel  Kidlev,  Nynehead 
Court  Gardens,  Wellington 

Under ; good 

Under ;  good 

Under 

Under 

Over;  good 

Over;  good 

Over ;  very 
good 

Over :   very 
good 

Average 

Thomas  Wilkins,  Inwood 
House  Gardens.  Hens- 
tridge,  near  Blandford 

Average 

Average 

Under 

Average 

Average 

Under 

Average ; 
good 

Over ;  very 

Walnuts 

William  Hallett,  Cossington, 

good 

under ; 
others 

Bridgwater 

Under;  good 

Under : good 

Over ;  good 

Over:  good 

Average ; 
bad 

Under ;  bad 

Over;  good 

average 
Average 

J.  Crook,  Forde  Abbey  Gar- 
dens, Chard 

WORCESTERSHIRE... 

Under; good 

Under; good 

Under ; good 

Average : 

good 

Under;  bad 

Average ; 
good 

Average ; 
good 

Under 

Average ; 

Average 

A.  Young,  Witley  Court  Gar- 

good 

dens,  Stourport 

Under;  bad 

Under : good 

Under;  bad 

Average  ; 

Under ; good 

Average ; 

Under ;  good 

Under 

F.  Jordan.  Impuey  Gardens, 

good 

bad 

Droitwich 
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CONDITION    OF    THE    FRUIT    CROPS— (continued). 


COUNTY. 


8,  England,  S.W. 
WORCESTERSHIRE . 


Under; good  Under; good   Under; bad 


CHERRIES. 


WALES- 

ANGLESEA I  Under;  bad    Under;  bad    Under;  bad 

Under;  good  Under;  good     Average; 
good 
BRECONSHIRE  Average  Under  Average 


Under;  bad 


Average ; 

good 

Under;  good 


Average ; 

very  good 

Under;  very  Under;  very  Under;  bad  ;  Under;  bad 


CARDIGANSHIRE 

CARMARTHENSHIRE 
CARNARVONSHIRE. . . 


DENBIGHSHIRE    

FLINTSHIRE    

GLAMORGANSHIRE., 


MERIONETHSHIRE. 
PEMBROKESHIRE   .. 


IRELAND- 
9,  Ireland,  N. 
ARMAGH 


good 

Average ; 

good 

Average  ; 
good 
Under 

Average ; 

bad 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Average 

Under 

Over ;  good 
Under 
Under 

Under;  bad 


Under;  bad 

Under 

Under 


DUBLIN  

DERRY 

GALWAY I  Over;  good 

l  Under;  bad 

LONGFORD   ;     Average 

MAYO    ,    Average; 

good 
MEATH Under 

LIGO Over;  very 

good 
Under ; 
,    very  good 

TYRONE  Over;  very 

good 
Average 

WICKLOW  Under;    bad 

10,  Ireland,  S. 
CLARE  


CORK     Average; 

good 
KILDARE    Under 


KILKENNY    Average ; 

good 
LIMERICK     Average 


ROSCOMMON 


WATERFORD 


Average ; 
good 

Average ; 
good 


CHANNEL 

ISLANDS- 
GUERNSEY    ..  Average; 
good 


good 
Under;  bad    Under;  bad  ;  Over; 


[ood 


Over;  very  '  Over;  good  '  Over;  good 
good 
Under  Under       I     Average 

Under  ;  good     Average  ;         Average  ; 
good  bad 


Under 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Average ; 
good 
Under 


Average ; 
bad 


Average 
Average 

Under 
Average 

Under 

Average ; 
good 

I'lliliT 

Average ;     i 
bad 
Over 


Very  good 
Under 


Average ; 

good 
Average 

U  n  dei- 
Average  ; 
good 


Under; good  Under;  bad 
Average;  Under 


JEKSI   V 


ISLE  OF  MAN 


Average ; 

good 

Under;  bad 

Under;  good 

Under;  good 


Under 

Average ; 

good 
Average ; 

good 
Average 

Under 

Under 

Under ; bad 

Under ; 

good 
Under ; 

good 
Under 

Average ; 
good 

Under 

Under ; good 

Under 

Under ;  bad  ', 

Under 
Under;  bad  j 


Under 

Average  ; 
very  good 
Average ; 

good 
Average 


Bad ;  under    Bad  ;  under 


Under 

Under; 

good 

Average ; 

good 

Under; 

good 
_\\ erase ; 

good 
Average 


Average ; 

good 
Average 


Average ; 
good 
Un  dei- 
Average  ; 
good 


Under 

Average ; 

good 

Average ; 

good 

Under ;  bad 

Average ; 
good 

Average  ; 
good 


„  Average : 

very  good 

i     Average 


Under;  good 

Under 

Average ; 
Igood 


Average ; 
good 


Over;  good    Over;  very 
good 


Under;  good  Under; good!       Under 

Under;  good1    Average;     Under;  good 

good 
Under;  bad  Under  ;  good  Under;  good 


Under;  bad 
Under;  good 


Average 
Average 


Average ; 

good 
Average; 

good 


PEACHES 
AND  NEC- 
TARINES. 


Average : 
good 


Under;  bad 

Average ; 
very  good 
Average ; 
very  good 
Average ; 
good 


SMALL 

FRUITS. 


STR  \W- 
BERRIES. 


Average ; 
good 


Average  ; 
gooa 


Under ; bad    Under ; bad 
Under  Under 


Under 
Average 


Good 
Average 
Under 


Average 
Over ;  good 
Average 
Average 
Under 


Average 

Average  ; 
pood 
Under 


Average ; 

good 
Average ; 

good 
Average 

! 
Under ; good 

Average ; 

good 
Average 


Average ; 
eoo  d 
Under 


Average ; 
good 


Average 

Average ; 

good 
Average ; 

good 
Average ; 

good 
Over;  good 


Average ; 
good 


I 


Under 
Under 

Bad 

Under;  bad 
Under 


Under ;    bad 


Under 
Average 

Over;  good 


Under 


Average  ; 
good 
Under 


Average ; 
good 
Under 


Under;  bad 


Over ;  very 

good 
Average ; 

good 
Average 

Under; bad 

Over ;  very 
good 

Average; 

good 
Average 

Under;  good 

Good 

Bad 

Under 

Average 


Over ;  good 

Under 

Over 

Under;  good 

Under ;  bad 

|    Very  good 

Over 

Over;  very  ' 

good 
Over ;  very  ' 

good 
Average 


Average; 
good 


Average ; 

very  good 

Under ,  good 


Average 
good 


Average , bad     Average ; 
d 


gOOi 

Over ;  good 


Average ; 
good 


Over;  good 

Average ; 
good 

Average ; 

good 
Average 

Over  ;  good 

Good 

Over;  very 
good 
Good 

Average ; 

good 
Average 


Over;  good  J  Over;  good 
Average  Average 

Over;  good  ,      Average 
Under      j     Average 


NAME  and  ADDRESS. 


Under 
Under 
Average 


Over ;  good 

Over;  good 

Over 


Average ; 

good 
Average , 

good 
Very  good 


Over  ;  very     Over  ;  very 

good  good 

Average      '    Average ; 

good 

Over;  very      Over  ;  very 

good  good 

Over ;  good  |  Over ;  good 


Average ; 

good 
Average : 
very  good 
Average ; 

good 


Over ;  very 

good 
Average ; 

good 
Over ;  very 

good 


Very  good    Average 


Average : 

very  good 

Under 


Over ;  very 

good 

Average 

Average ; 
good 

Over;  very 
good 


Over :  very 

good 

Average ; 

bad 

Average ; 

good 
Average 

Over ;  good 


Over ;  very 
good 


Average 

Average ; 
good 
Good 

Average ; 
good 
Under 

Average ; 

good 

Under;  bad 


Average 
Average 


Under 
Under; bad 


Under 


Average; 

good 


Vverage ; 
good 

Average  ;      Under;  good  Under;  good  Average 

good  good 

Under;  bad   Under  ;  good     Average  ;  Average 

bad  good 

Average              Average  Under 


Over  ;  good 


Under;  bad    Under;  bad 


William  Crump,  Madresfiekl 
Court  Gardens,  Malvern 


Robert  Parry,  Llysdulas  Gar- 
dens, Amlwch 
K.  W.,  Llanfairpvvll 

C.   Hibbert,  Craig-y-nos  Cas- 
tle Gardens,  3wanseaValley 
Albert      Ballard,      Glanusk 

Park,  Crickliowell 
George    Wright,    Bromvydo) 

Gardens,   Maesllyn,  Llan- 

dysj-il 
William  Parker,  Neuaddfawr 

Gardens.  Llandovery 
Allan  Calder,   Vaynol   Park 

Gardens,  Bangor 
T.  Evans,  Gwydyr  Gardens, 

Llanrwst 
W.    Speed,    Penrhyn    Castle 

Gardens.  Bangor 
Walter     Weir,    Park    View, 

Rhosnessney,  Wrexham 
. roh  ii     Forsyth,     Ha  warden 

Castle  Gardens,  Chester 
L.  Christie,  Dunraven  Castle 

Gardens,  Bridgend 
A.  Pettigrew,Castle  Gardens. 

Cardiff 
R.  Milner.  Marram  Park  Gar- 
dens, Port  Talbot 
F.    W.    S.,    Rhug    Gardens. 

Corwen 
W.  B.  Fisher.  Staekpole Court 

Gardens,  Pembroke 
George  Griffin,  Slebech  Park 

Gardeus,  Haverfordwest 


William  R.  Spencer,  Tin- 
Manor  Gardens,  Loughgall 

J.  Doran,  Clontarf  Castle 
Gardens,  Clontarf 

James  Lindsay,  Ballykelly, 
Londonderry 

Thomas  Dunne,  Lough  Cutra 
Castle  Gardens,  Gort 

Vmt.  Porter.  Woodlawn  Gar- 
dens,  Woodlawn 

John  Rafferty,  Castle  Forbes 
<  iardens,  Newtown  Forbes 

Patrick  Connolly.  Cranmore 
House  Gardens.  Ballinrohi  ■ 

James  Moore,  Summerhill 
House  Gardens,  Enlield 

Cyrus  Moore,  Markree  Castle 
"Gardens,  Collooney 

James  E.  Dawson,  LissadeU 
Gardens 

Fred.  W.  Walker,  Sion  House- 
Gardens,  Strabane 

W.  B.  Jeffreys,  Caledon  Park, 
co.  Tyrone 

William  Owen,  Powerscourt 
Gardens,  Enniskerry 


Win.  Clarke.  Castle  Crinc 
Gardens,  Six-Mile  Bridge 

C.  Price, Mitchelstown Castle 
Gardens,  Mitchelstown 

Fredk.  Bedford,  Straffan 
Housg  Gardens,  Straffan 
Station 

H.  Carlton,  Kilkenny  Castle- 
Gardens 

\Y  \  Bowles,  Adare  Manor 
(iardens,  Adare 

Terence  Rogers,  Frenchpark 
House  Gardens,  French- 
park 

Thomas  Dunn,  Strancally 
Castle  Gardens,  Tallow 


Charles  Smith  &  Son,  Cale- 
donia Nursery,  Guernsey 

Edwin  John  Asheliord,  16, 
Dorset  Street,  St.  Helier 

H.  Becker,  Cesarean  Nur- 
series, St.  Saviours 

James  Murphy,  Cronkbourne 
(iardens.  Douglas 

James  Inglis,  The  Nunnery- 
Gardens,  Douglas 


Jam  on  the  Battle-field.— We  know  not 
if  the  Boers  daring  the  long  protracted  -war  in 
South  Africa  had  jams  on  their  menu,  but  we 
do  know  that  our  side  had  them,  and  a  good 
many  of  them  too,  as  witness  the  following : — 
Colonel  Long  recently  asked  the  Secretary  for 
"War  for  details  of  the  quantities  of  jam  bought 


for  the  army  during  the  late  campaign,  and 
according  to  Mr.  Brodrick's  reply,  it  appears 
that,  including  English  and  colonial  jams, 
34,582,702  lb.  was  bought,  exclusively  of  local 
purchases,  during  the  years  18!»9(  11)00,  and 
1901,  for  the  troops  in  the  field.  Of  this 
quantity,  7,553,155  lbs.  was  Apricot,  7, 415,28:! 


lbs.  was  (iooseborry,  7,171,485  lbs.  marmalade, 
7,102,133  lbs.  Plum,  2,421,400  lbs.  Strawberry, 
and  1,017,800  lbs.  mixed  fruits.  Jam  is  only 
served  out  when  troops  are  on  the  war-path — 
ergo,  it  will  bo  as  necessary  to  look  after  the 
jam-pot  as  after  the  ordinary  munitions  of  war, 
shot,  shell,  Long  Toms,  &c. 
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EDITORIAL     NOTICES, 

ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the  PUBLI8HER 
betters    for    Publication,    as  well   as  specimens  and  plan: 

for    naming,    should    be    addressed    to    the    EDITOR. 

41,    Wellington    Street,    Coven t    Garden,    London 

Com  m .uiiications  should  be  written  on  one  side  only  op 
thk  paper,  sent  as  early  in  the  week  as  possible,  and  duly 
signed  by  the  writer.  If  desired,  the  signature  will  not  be 
printed,  but  kept  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

■illustrations. — The  Editor  will  thankfully  receive  and  ■■'■  ' 
photographs  or  draunngs,  suitable  for  reproduction,  of 
gardens,  or  of  remarkable  plants,  flowers,  trees,  &c. ;  but  he 
cannot  be  responsible  for  loss  or  injury. 

Newspapers. — Correspondents  sending  newspapers  should  be 
careful  to  mark  the  paragraphs  they  wish  the  Editor  to  sen. 

Local  News. — Correspondents  will  greatly  oblige-  by  sending  1 1 
the  Editor  early  intelligence  of  local  events  likely  to  be  of 
interest  to  our  readers,  or  of  any  matters  which  it  is  desirable 
to  bring  under  the  notice  of  horticulturists. 

Special  Notice  to  Correspondents.—  The  Editor  does  net 
undertake  to  pay  Jor  any  contributions  or  ilhistrations,  or 
to  return,  the  unused  communications  or  illustrations, 
unless  by  special  arrangement. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUIN6  WEEK 


i  Chambre  Svndicale  des  Horri- 
SUNDAY,  Aug.   3-      culteurs  Beiges,  Ghent,  Meet, 

'     ing. 

\  Basingstoke  Horticultural  So- 
MONDAY,  Aug.    4-      ciety.  Show.     Ramsey  Horti- 

I     cultural  Society,  Show. 


Aug. 


{ Royal    Horticultural    Society, 
-|     Committees  Meet.      Scottish 
j      Horr.    Association.    Meeting 
1,     Hort.  Show  at  Leicester. 

i  Midland  Carnation  and   Pico- 
TaURSPAY,    AUG.   7-      tee    Society's   Show,  at   Bir- 
/     mingham  (2 days). 

SATURDAY      \ug    9-*  Carnation  Showat  OldTVafTord, 
(     JManchester. 


Average  Temperature  for  the  ensuing  week,  deduced 
from  Observations  of  Forty-three  Years  at  Chiswictc 

-63-r. 

Actual  Temperatures  :— 

London.—  Jul//  30  (6  p.m.)  :  Max.  63°;  Min.  53'. 

JttlyZl. — Fine,  sunny. 
Provinces.— July  30  (6   pm>:    Max.  61°,  Eastern 
Counties;  Min.  51",  N.E.  Scotland. 


The  Chelsea  Very  rarely  if  ever  during  its 
Pliysic         chequered  history  lias  the  oM 

t.arden.  Physic  Garden  received  so  bril- 
liant a  company  as  was  assembled  within 
its  walls  on  Friday  last  (July  2r>).  Somehow 
there  seemed  a  sense  of  incongruity  in 
seeing  smartly-dressed  ladies  promenading 
on  the  lawns,  and  in  listening  to  the  strains 
of  a  scarlet-coated  band.  Could  this  be  the 
garden  of  Watts,  of  Philip  Miller,  of 
Anderson,  of  N.  B.  Ward,  of  Robert  For- 
tune, and  Thomas  Moore?  What  would 
Sir  Hans  Sloane  and  Lindley  have  said  to 
it  all?  And  yet  the  begowned  and  peri- 
wigged statue  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  which 
still  retains  its  pride  of  place  in  the  centre 
of  the  garden,  seemed,  by  the  exercise  of  a 
iittle  imagination  on  the  part  of  the  visitors, 
to  beam  on  them  a  kindly  welcome.  And 
though  the  circumstances  are  now  so  dif- 
ferent, we  cannot  doubt  that  Sir  Hans,  wei  - 
he  still  in  the  flesh,  and  not  merely  in 
crumbling  stone,  would  cordially  approve  of 
the  proceedings;  for  it  was  nothing  else 
but  the  rejuvenescence  of  the  old  garden 
which  was  being  celebrated,  and  hither  had 
collected  a  representative  assemblage  of  the 
elite  of  the  botanical  world — Sir  Joseph  and 
Lady  Hooker,  Sir  William  Dyer,  Dr. 
Scott,  Prof.  Farmer,  Mr.  J.  G.  Baker,  Sir 
Dietrich  Brandis,  Mr.  Da\-don  Jackson-, 
Prof.  Francis  Oliver,  and  many  others. 

Under  the  management  of  the  Society  of 
Apothecaries,  the  garden  has  had  a  fitful  and 
spasmodic  existence.  At  length  the  end 
L-ame.     The   Apothecaries  could   no   longer 


bear  the  financial  strain  involved.  They 
appealed  in  vain  to  the  Royal  Society  and 
the  Royal  College  of  Physicians— from  whom 
they  had  just  reason  to  expect  aid.  And  so 
there  was  every  reason  to  fear  that  the 
garden  would  suffer  the  common  fate  of 
"eligible  building  land,"  and  that  a  student's 
garden,  and  an  open  space  would  be  for  ever 
lost  to  the  citizens  of  London.  Happily  this 
is  not  to  be  the  case  :  under  the  direction  of  a 
Committee  of  portentous  numbers,  the  gar- 
den has  been  remodelled,  and  a  serviceable 
set  of  plant-houses  opening  into  a  corridor 
common  to  them  all,  has  taken  the  place  of 
the  old  and  dilapidated  structures.  One 
house  only,  that  erected  in  a  northerly  or 
eastern  aspect  by  the  late  N.  B.  Ward, 
remains  to  show  what  iv.ay  still  be  done  in 
London  without  fire  heat.  The  plant-beds 
have  been  rearranged,  a  laboratory  and  a 
lecture-room,  together  with  a  curator's  resi- 
dence— details  of  which  were  published 
in  our  issue  for  April  26,  page  276 — 
have  been  built  almost  on  the  site  of  the 
former  library  and  lecture-room.  We  say 
almost,  for  advantage  has  been  taken  of  the 
proceedings  to  widen  the  narrow  street  called 
Queen's  Road.  This  very  desirable  change 
has  been  effected  by  curtailing  the  garden 
by  a  few  feet  on  that  side,  so  that  the  new 
structures  are  a  little  nearer  to  the  river- 
front than  the  older  ones.  One  curious 
result  is,  that  the  old  Ginkgo,  so  long  a 
feature  of  the  garden,  is  now  outside  its 
limits.  How  long  will  it  be  before  it  suffers 
the  fate  of  the  old  Cedars?  Within  our 
recollection  there  were  two  noble  Lebanon 
Cedars.  One  died  several  years  ago,  and 
the  then  Curator,  the  late  Thomas  Moore, 
so  well  known  in  horticultural  circles,  had  a 
wardrobe  made  from  the  timber.  The 
companion  tree,  gaunt,  but  picturesque, 
i*  allowed  to  stand,  though  the  life  has 
departed  from  it.    ' 

In  spite  of  the  formidable  committee  of 
management,  we  take  it  the  garden  may 
now  be  considered  practically  as  an  appa- 
nage of  the  Royal  College  of  Science,  and  as 
such,  under  the  scientific  direction  of  Pro- 
fessor Farmer,  whose  pupils  will  experience 
similar  benefits  as  their  predecessors,  the 
medical  students  of  the  metropolis,  were 
wont  to  do  under  the  auspices  of  the  Society 
of  Apothecaries.  Some  still  remain  who 
have  a  vivid  recollection  of  the  excellence  of 
the  lectures  given  here  by  Lindley.  At 
half-past  eight  in  the  summer  mornings,  the 
students  assembled  here  from  hospitals  as 
far  from  Chelsea  as  Guy's  or  the  London. 
Underground  railways  were  not  then  in 
existence.  Omnibuses  and  steam  -  boats 
served  for  the  return  journey,  but  to  get 
to  the  garden  at  that  hour  of  the  morning 
there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  walk,  and 
the  distance  was  in  no  case  little. 

The  lectures  were  admirable.  The  gar- 
dener laid  on  the  lecture-table  such  speci- 
mens as  were  in  flower — mostly  medicinal 
plants.  Taking  these  in  his  hand,  Lindley 
made  them  the  substance  of  an  impromptu 
lecture,  pointing  out  the  peculiarities  of 
their  structure,  the  affinities,  and  the 
medicinal  or  other  properties  of  the  plant, 
illustrating  his  remarks  by  clever  sketches 
on  the  black-board.  The  lectures  were  in- 
tended to  supplement  the  formal  courses  then 
given  in  the  several  medical  schools,  and  we 
venture  to  say  that  more  knowledge,  certainly 
more   practical    knowledge,  of    botany   was 


gained  in  that  pleasant  manner  than  from 
the  cut  and  dried  prelections  of  the  ordinary 
professors,  particularly  as  the  specimens, 
which  formed  the  subject  of  the  lectures, 
were  distributed  among  the  pupils  in  order 
that  they  might  verify  what  the  lecturer 
had  said  concerning  them.  Medical  botany 
is  now  a  thing  of  the  past — at  least,  in  the 
medical  schools.  It  is  deplorable,  and  re- 
cent results  have  shown  it  to  be  so;  but 
times  have  changed,  and  circumstances  have 
altered,  so  that  the  average  medical  prac- 
titioner is  now  very  often  destitute  of  even 
the  rudiments  of  medical  botany.  This  is  a 
misfortune,  which  is  especially  felt  in  the 
case  of  those  officers  told  off  for  foreign, 
Indian,  or  colonial  service— a  body  of  men 
from  whom  so  much  was  derived  in  the  past 
towards  the  increase  of  our  knowledge  of 
plants  and  their  properties. 

After  Lindley's  time  Mr.  J.  G.  Baker 
officiated  for  some  years  as  lecturer,  and  his 
lectures,  we  know,  were  highly  appreciated. 

But  we  must  look  forward,  rather  than 
backward,  and  see  what  is  to  be  done  in  future, 
and  from  this  point  of  view  the  outlook  is 
decidedly  satisfactory.  A  glance  round  the 
garden  and  its  adjuncts  is  sufficient  to  show 
that  the  arrangements  have  been  made  with 
a  definite  aim.  Sometimes  a  garden  is  a 
mere  collection  of  plants  arranged  without 
order  or  purpose.  That  is  not  the  case  at 
Chelsea:  the  garden  is  not  intended  as  a 
show  garden,  nor  even  as  a  place  of  recrea- 
tion, it  is  intended  for  students'  use.  It  is 
easy  for  the  botanist  to  see  at  a  glance  why 
any  particular  plant  is  cultivated.  This  is 
to  illustrate  some  point  in  morphology,  this 
furnishes  specimens  for  microscopic  analysis, 
that  row  is  for  economic  purposes — so  that 
a  student  need  not,  even  though  he  be  a 
thoroughbred  cockney,  remain  in  ignorance 
of  what  a  Turnip  or  a  Potato  is  like  when  it 
is  growing.  A  collection  of  Hepatica>  illus- 
trates a  feature,  the  adoption  of  which  we 
have  often  advocated  in  small  gardens 
like  this.  It  would  be  absurd  to  at- 
tempt even  within  proportionate  limits 
to  emulate  Kew  or  Edinburgh,  but  there  is 
no  reason  why  each  little  garden  should  not 
have  its  own  specialty.  Hepaticse  are  to  be 
the  specialty  here,  as  the  species  of  Fuchsia 
are  at  Strasburg,  and  as  the  Stapelias  and 
Nympheeas  used  to  be  at  Oxford.  We  have  no 
doubt  that  under  the  stimulating  influence 
of  Professor  Farmer  the  old  glories  of  the 
garden  will  be  more  than  revived,  while  its 
practical  utility  as  a  students'  garden  will  be 
materially  enhanced.  In  the  meanwhile,  we 
may  congratulate  the  Curator,  Mr.  Hales. 
for  what  he  has  been  able  to  accomplish  in  a 
short  time  under  circumstances  which  cannot 
be  deemed  propitious.  But  where  zeal  and 
interest  in  the  work  are  present,  as  is  the 
case  here,  it  is  marvellous  what  may  be  done 
to  circumvent  adverse  conditions.  Long 
may  the  Physic  Garden  flourish  ! 


Cacti. — With  the  present  issue  we  give  an 
illustration  of  a  group  of  Cacti  staged  by 
Messrs.  C'annell  &  Sons,  and  which  well 
illustrates  the  quaintness  and  variety  of  forms 
in  these  singular  plants.  They  are  all  adapted 
for  growing  under  very  hot  and  dry  conditions, 
their  thick  rind  obviating  too  rapid  transpira- 
tion, and  permitting  the  storage  of  large  sup- 
plies of  moisture.  In  many  cases  the  ferocious 
spines  deter  thirsty  animals  from  attempting 
to  quench  their  thirst  at  the  expense  of  the 
plants.    In  addition  to  the  singularity  of  their 
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appearance,  the  flowers  are  almost  always 
attractive,  sometimes  gorgeous.  We  recently 
figured  a  group  of  Echinoeacti  from  the  collec- 
tion of  M.  de  L\et,  of  Contich,  near  Antwerp. 
Years  ago  Cacti  were  in  fashion,  and  it  is  quite 
possible  they  may  be  so  again. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society. — The 
next  meeting  of  the  committees  will  be  held 
on  Tuesday,  August  5,  in  the  Drill  Hall,  Buck- 
ingham Gate,  Westminster.  A  Silver  Flora 
Medal  will  be  offered  for  the  best  collection  of 
Cactaceous  plants,  open  to  amateurs.  For 
other  prizes  for  Cacti,  address  Mr.  BLOGG, 
65,  Brighton  Road,  Croydon.  A  lecture  on 
"  Small  Fruits  from  a  Private  Garden  Point  of 
View,"  will  be  given  by  Mr.  J.  Smith,  V.M.H., 
at  3  o'clock. 

At  a  general  meeting  held  on  Jaly  22, 

thirty-three  new  Fellows  were  elected,  making 
a  total  of  8."i9  elected  since  the  beginning  of 
the  present  year. 

Victoria  Medal  of  Honour. — The  Presi- 
dent and  Council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  have  conferred  the  Victoria  Medals  of 
.Honour  in  Horticulture,  vacant  by  the  death 
of  Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson,  Mr.  Wm.  Bull,  and  Mr. 
E.  J.  Bbale.  respectively,  upon  Mr.  JOHN  T. 
Bennbtt-Poe,  Mr.  George  Massee,  and  Mr. 
Henuy  Cannell. 

Presentation  to  Mr.  Chas.  Weeks.— On 
account  of  the  transfer  of  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  & 
Suns'  soft- wooded  department  to  Feltham,  Mr. 
Weeks,  who  for  some  twenty  years  has  had 
charge  of  this  department  at  Chelsea,  will 
remove  to  Feltham.  His  colleagues  and  many 
of  his  friends  desirous  of  acknowledging  his 
good  fellowship  and  of  giving  him  a  capital 
send-off,  assembled  on  Thursday,  July  21,  and 
'spent  an  enjoyable  evening  together,  during 
which  the  presentation  of  a  handsome  time- 
piece and  ornaments  was  made  to  Mr.  Weeks. 
The  proceedings  terminated  with  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  John  Heal,  who  had  organised 
the  little  party  and  who  presided. 

Mr.  J.  Tunnington  has  resigned  the  charge 
of  gardener  to  Sir  H.  Ingilbv  at  Ripley  Castle, 
Yorks,  owing  to  a  temporary  breakdown  in 
health  ;  and  Mr.  H.  Fox,  gardener  to  the  late 
Mr.  Lawson  Johnston,  Kingswood,  Sydenham, 
and  previously  foreman  at  Ketton  Hall,  under 
Mr.  W.  H.  Divers,  has  been  appointed  to 
succeed  him  early  in  September.  Mr.  Tun- 
mngton's  many  friends  will  join  in  wishing 
him  a  speedy  recovery,  and  a  further  career 
of  successful  gardening,  such  as  he  has  carried 
out  during  the  last  twelve  years  at  Ripley 
Castle. 

Distinguished  Visitors  at  Reading.— 
ilis  Excellency  the  Katikero  (Prime  Minister) 
of  Uganda,  accompanied  by  his  Secretary  and 
■the  Rev.  Ernest  Millar,  who  acted  as  in- 
terpreter, visited  Reading  on  Monday.  The 
■party  was  met  at  the  station  by  the  Deputy 
Mayor  and  Town  Clerk,  who  subsequently  re- 
ceived the  distinguished  visitor  in  the  Council 
Chamber,  where  he  was  introduced  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Corporation,  and  conducted  round 
the  municipal  buildings.  Thence  the  party 
were  driven  to  Messrs.  Sutton's  trial  grounds, 
where  they  were  much  interested  in  flowers 
.and  vegetables,  many  of  which  varieties  are 
mow  in  use  in  I'ganda,  and  after  signing  their 
names  in  Messrs.  Sutton's  visitors'  book,  they 
attended  a  luncheon  given  in  their  honour  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Martin  Sutton  in  the  Abbey 
Hall,  to  which  a  large  number  of  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  were 
invited.  Alter  the  loyal  toasts  had  been  duly 
honoured,  Mr.  Sutton  introduced  the  Kati- 
kero to  the  assembly,  and  following  speeches 
of  welcome  from  the  Rev.  F.  T.  Colson  and 


others,  the  Prime  Minister  responded  in  a 
long  and  most  interesting  speech,  in  which  he 
gave  an  account  of  the  introduction  of  the 
Gospel  into  Uganda  as  a  result  of  Stanley's 
first  visit,  and  the  subsequent  efforts  of 
Maokay  and  others.  The  Katikero  and 
party  afterwards  visited  Messrs.  Huntley  & 
Palmer's  biscuit  factory,  and  returned  to 
London  the  same  evening. 

Another  Open  Space. — The  Parks  and 
Open  Spaces  Committee  of  the  London  County 
Council  have  suggested  another  "lung"  for 
London.  For  a  sum  of  £25,000  the  house  and 
grounds  known  as  Avery  Hill,  Eltham,  may 
now  be  acquired.  Some  81  acres  represents 
the  extent  of  the  land  area.  It  is  intended 
to  ask  the  Borough  Councils  of  Woolwich, 
Lewisham,  Greenwich,  Camberwell,  and  Dept- 
ford  to  contribute  to  the  cost  of  purchase,  and 
alterations  necessary  for  the  completion  of  the 
scheme. 

An  Outing  Among  Sweet  Peas  at  Kel- 
vedon. — On  Thursday,  the  24th  ult.,  a  party 
including  personal  friends  of  Mr.  N.  Sher- 
wood, representatives  of  the  leading  London 
and  provincial  seed  houses,  the  officers  and 
committee  of  the  National  Sweet  Pea  Society, 
were,  by  the  kindness  of  Messrs.  Hurst  & 
Son,  of  Houndsditch,  conveyed  by  Great 
Eastern  Railway  to  Kelvedon,  Essex,  to 
inspect  the  large  collection  of  Sweet  Peas 
growing  in  their  seed-trial  grounds  at  Feer- 
ing.  On  reaching  Feering,  the  party  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  Mr.  N.  Sherwood  there  in 
greatly  improved  health,  together  with  his 
sons,  Mr.  William  and  Mr.  Edward  Sherwood, 
his  son-in-law,  Dr.  Campbell,  and  others. 
Luncheon  was  served  to  a  large  party  on 
the  grounds,  Mr.  N.  Sherwood  presiding. 
In  the  course  of  the  proceedings,  Mr.  Sher- 
wood's health  was  proposed ;  and  on  rising  to 
respond,  he  received  a  most  sympathetic 
welcome,  and  said  that  though  not  yet  so  well 
as  he  would  desire,  he  was  in  the  enjoyment 
of  greatly  improved  health,  and  was  deriving 
great  benefit  from  a  sojourn  at  Feering  with 
his  family.  Mr.  Edward  Sherwood,  who  had 
arranged  the  outing,  and  conducted  the  party 
from  London,  was  also  accorded  a  hearty 
reception.  Luncheon  over,  a  move  was  made 
to  the  plantation  of  Sweet  Peas,  now  in  full 
bloom,  nearly  1,000  samples  having  been  sown, 
including  all  the  latest  novelties  and  the 
group  of  Cupid  varieties.  A  large  and  repre- 
sentative collection  of  culinary  Peas  was  in- 
spected by  some,  and  found  to  be  full  of 
interest,  being  in  admirable  character.  The 
trials  of  Beets,  Onions,  Carrots,  Beans,  Let- 
tuces, Herbs,  &c,  were  inspected  by  others, 
and  under  conditions  of  weather  which  greatly 
enhanced  the  pleasure  derived  from  the  visit. 

The  National  Chrysanthemum  Society's 
Annual  Outing  took  place  on  Wednesday,  the 
23rd  ult., apartyof  over  100  persons  journeying 
to  Paddockhurst,  Worth,  Sussex,  by  the  kind 
permission  of  SirWEETMAN  D.Pearson,  Bt.,M.P. 
Dinner  was  served  in  a  spacious  waggon-shed 
at  Paddockhurst,  which  was  most  elaborately 
decorated  by  Mr.  A.  B.  Wadds.  Mr.  THOMAS 
BEVAN,  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
presided,  supported  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Witty  (Vice- 
Chairman),  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Moorman  (Trea- 
surer). The  gardens  and  glass  structures 
were  inspected,  high  culture  and  excel- 
lent order  were  everywhere  observed,  Mr. 
Wadds  being  the  recipient  of  many  well- 
deserved  compliments.  Some  of  the  visitors 
were,  by  the  kind  permission  of  Lady  Pear- 
son, privileged  to  look  through  the  mansion, 
others  found  their  way  through  the  delightful 
terrace  garden  to  the  cricket-ground  in  the 


park,  where  a  cricket  match  took  place  be- 
tween the  Paddockhurst  Cricket  Club  and  a 
scratch  eleven  selected  from  the  visitors.  As 
a  result,  the  home  club  were  the  victors  by  a 
small  majority.  One  of  the  chief  enjoyments 
of  the  day  was  the  drive  to  and  from  Paddock- 
hurst along  the  delightful  leafy  Sussex  lanes. 
There  were  collectiug-boxes  in  aid  of  the 
Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent  Institution,  bat 
the  sum  of  money  given  was  disappointingly 
small — some  7s.  and  a  button  representing  the 
amount ! 

"Darlington's  London  and  Environs." — 
This  is  the  fourth  edition  of  a  useful  and  well- 
known  guide-book  that  foreigners  and  country 
visitors  to  the  metropolis  would  do  well  to 
obtain.  In  its  enlarged  form,  it  includes 
about  five  hundred  closely  printed  pages  of 
directions  and  descriptions,  with  abundant  pic- 
tures and  several  maps.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
such  a  book, thus  re-issued,should  not  inall  cases 
have  been  brought  up-to-date.  We  note,  that 
Queen  Victoria  is  spoken  of  in  the  present 
tense,  as  if  still  alive  ;  while,  the  removal 
of  the  headquarters  of  the  University  of 
London  to  the  Imperial  Institute  is  not 
mentioned.  Indeed,  there  is  an  illustration 
given  of  its  (former)  quarters  in  Burlington 
Gardens.  In  the  prefaces,  some  allusion  is 
made  to  the  constant  changes  and  develop- 
ments taking  place  in  London,  bu ;  where  it  is 
possible  to  mention  these  at  all,  we  look  for 
the  information  in  its  place  in  the  pages  of 
the  guide,  not  in  the  preface.  However,  in 
spite  of  these  few  deficiencies,  the  book  should 
prove  useful  to  many. 

"  Forest  Flora  of  the  School  Circle, 
N.W.P."  ...  By  Upemjranath  Kanjilal: 
Calcutta  Government  Printing  Office.— This  is 
a  useful  compilation  made  primarily  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Imperial  Forest  School  of  Dehra 
Dun.  It  has  been  prepared  by  a  native  of 
India,  and  a  former  pupil  of  the  Forest  School. 
It  is  based  on  HOOKER'S  Flora  o)  British  India, 
and  Brandis'  Forest  Flora  of  Northwest  and 
Central  India,  supplemented  by  the  examina- 
tion of  the  living  or  dried  plants.  Mr.  Gamble 
and  Mr.  Duthie  have  assisted  the  author. 
The  work  consists  of  a  series  of  analytical 
keys,  by  the  careful  study  of  which  the  order, 
genus,  and  eventually  the  species  may  be 
determined.  Short  descriptions  of  each  species 
are  also  given,  with  indications  of  localities 
where  the  species  grow  naturally.  The 
arrangement  i ^  that  of  the  Genera  Plan taru m 
of  Bentham  and  Hooker.  An  index  of  Euro- 
pean and  of  vernacular  names  is  given,  as 
well  as  a  glossary  of  botanical  terms.  The 
utility  to  forest  -  students  and  botanists 
generally  of  such  a  concise,  well-arranged 
manual  can  hardly  be  over  estimated  ;  but  as 
to  particular  details,  experience  in  the  forest 
can  alone  determine  its  full  value.  It  is  clear, 
however,  that  the  Forest  School  of  Dehra  Diin 
may  well  feel  some  complacency  at  the  publi- 
cation of  such  a  book  by  one  of  its  own 
pupils. 

"The  Cool  July." — We  notice  some  cor- 
respondence in  the  Yorkshire  Post  on  this 
subject.  Mr.  Jxo.  Snei.l,  of  Farnley  Gardens, 
Otley,  relates  that  in  a  garden  in  that  town 
the  temperature  on  Friday  morning,  the 
26th  ult.,  was  only  34*  Fahr.  Another  writer, 
from  Snape  Castle,  Bedale,  declares  that  on 
the  same  morning  some  vessels  containing 
water  were  coated  with  ice  at  5  A.M.,  and  a 
field  of  8  acres  of  Potatos  in  full  flower  were 
blackened  by  frost.  A  third  correspondent, 
from  Rylstone  Rectory,  Skipton,  describes  the 
morning  temperaturo  ■'!  feet  from  the  ground 
in  a  sheltered  position  on  July  12  as  33°. 
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Notes  on  the  Kinkeliba  (Combretum).— 
A  recent  number  of  the  Comptes  Hendus  in- 
cludes an  interesting  paper  by  MM.  E.  Perrot 
and  G.  Lefevre,  on  the  botanical  origin  of 
this  West  African  plant.  The  authors  describe 
it  as  being  a  shrubby  plant  of  variable  habit, 
the  leaves  of  which,  being  largely  employed  in 
local  medicine  throughout  the  whole  of  Western 
Africa,  should  be  carefully  studied  again  so  as 
to  determine  their  exact  therapeutic  value. 
It  should  not  be  forgotten  during  such  re- 
searches that  nearly  allied  species  of  Com- 
bretum may  easily  be  mistaken  for  the  true 
Kinkeliba,  which  is  furnished  by  C.  micran- 
thum,  Don.  The  C.  Raimbaulti  of  M.  Heckel 
is  only  one  of  the  many  forms  of  this  species, 


are  those  of  our  European  varieties,  being 
oblong-retuse,  with  the  scar  (chalaza)  near 
the  top,  not  in  the  middle  as  in  the  American 
Grapes. 

Garden  and  Farm  Produce  by  Rail. — 
The  Traffic  Manager  of  the  Great  Eastern 
Railway  Company  informs  us  that  the  number 
of  "produce  boxes  "  forwarded  per  passenger 
train  during  the  first  six  months  of  the  present 
year  is  nearly  84,000,  as  against  78,000  in  the 
same  period  last  year— an  increase  of  0,000 
boxes. 

Fruit  Trade  Development.  —  This  was 
the  title  uf  a  lecture  delivered  recently  at 
Stanley    Street,     Liverpool,     by     Mr.    John 


are  very  freely  produced,  each  4  to  5  inches 
long,  with  very  numerous  closely-compacted 
pea-shaped  flowers ;  the  standard  bluish- 
violet,  the  wings  and  keel  whitish.  It  is  a 
most  attractive  border  plant,  and  those  who 
have  once  seen  it  are  not  likely  to  be  happy 
till  they  get  it. 

Waldersee  Aster.— Mr.  Martin  Grasiiofk 
of  Quedlinburg,  sends  us  a  coloured  plate  and 
description  of  a  very  dwarf  compaet  Aster. 
The  ray  florets  are  pale  rose  coloured,  with  a 
white  margin. 

The  Royal  Aquarium. — The  proposed  pur- 
chase of  this  building  by  the  Wesleyans  will 
now  cause  the  National   Chrysanthemum  ant! 


Fig.  27.— the  cedar-tkee  in  chelsea  physic  gardens— still  standing,  but  dead,    (see  p.  78.) 


the  habit  of  which  is  extremely  variable 
according  to  the  conditions  of  cultivation, 
exposure,  and  even  according  to  the  season  of 
the  year. 

The  Strawberry-Grape.— Dr.  Bona  via,  of 
Worthing,  favours  us  with  a  specimen  of  this 
little  known  Grape.  Its  leaves  are  less 
deeply  lobed  than  is  usual  in  Vines,  and  the 
lower  surface  is  covered  with  a  thick  coating 
of  pinkish-brown  down.  Bunches  4  to  (i  inches 
long,  berries  small,  about  2  cent,  long,  oblong- 
ovoid,  black,  with  a  pleasant,  acidulous,  Rasp- 
berry-like flavour.  According  to  Barron, 
the  Vine  is  of  American  origin  ;  but  it  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  exhaustive  catalogue  pub- 
lished by  Bush,  Son,  &  Meissner,  at  St.  Louis, 
nor  in  the  Cyclopwd  ia  of  American  Hort  iculture. 
The  ready  separation  of  the  pulp  from  the 
skin  is  in  favour  of  this  notion,  but  the  seeds 


Scouler,  the  chair  being  occupied  by  Mr. 
Juan  M.  Olcina.  The  lecturer,  describing  the 
various  fruits,  spoke  of  tha  rapid  popularity  of 
the  Banana  in  this  country.  Eleven  years 
ago  the  importation  of  Bananas  into  Great 
Britain  amounted  to  211,003  bunches,  whereas 
la9t  year  we  received  3,000,000  bunches 
from  the  Canary  Isles,  and  430,000  from 
Jamaica.  The  sale  of  Tomatos  had  also  grown 
to  enormous  proportions. 

Galega  officinalis.— Mr.  Baylor  Habt- 
land  sends  us  from  Cork  noble  specimens  of 
this  hardy  perennial.  It  is  stated  to  be  of 
hybrid  origin,  but  the  parentage  is  not  stated, 
and  it  may  possibly  be  a  selected  form  of  the 
old  Goat's  Rue.  In  any  case,  it  is  much  larger 
in  all  ways  than  the  ordinary  form  ;  the  leaves 
(i  to  7  inches  long,  with  six  pairs  of  pinnie, 
and  a  terminal  one.     The  long-stalked  racemes 


National  Sweet  Pea  Societies  to  look  out  for 
another  place  in  which  to  hold  their  exhi- 
bitions. We  have  always  considered  the 
Aquarium  most  unsuitable  for  the  purpose ; 
but  where  are  the  Societies  likely  to  obtain 
the  amount  of  financial  help  accorded  them  by 
the  Royal  Aquarium  Company  ?  However,  the 
Aquarium  is  available  until  the  end  of  the 
year,  and  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  new- 
Hall  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  completed  in  1904. 

Flowers  in  Season.— Mr.  Lindsay  sends 
us  from  Kaimes  Lodge,  Murrayfleld,  Midlo- 
thian, some  highly  interesting  specimens, 
which  may  be  commended  to  the  notice  of 
connoisseurs : — 

Veronica  Hectobi.— A  robust  shrub,  with  the  dull, 
^moke-coloured  branches  marked  at  narrow  iutcrrals 
with  ring-like  constrictions.    The  brnnchlets  are  as 
eending,  densely  packed  with  apprcssecL  tlcshy,  decus- 
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sate,  roundish,  acute,  convex  leaves,  each  less  than 
2  mill,  long;  the  lower  ones  are  glabrous  at  the  edges, 
the  upper  ciliated.  Tlie  flowers  are  small,  white,  clus- 
tered at  the  ends  of  the  branches.  A  very  curious 
shrub,  having  the  same  aspect  of  foliage  as  some 
Lycopodiums,  or  as  some  of  the  stages  of  growth  of 
certain  Thuyas.  It  is  a  native  of  the  middle  Island 
of  New  Zealand.  See  Hooker's  Handbook  of  the  New 
Zealand  Flora  (18ti7),  p.  212. 

Veronica  x  florihunda.— A  hybrid  raised  by  Mr. 
Lindsay  at  Murrayfield.  from  V.  pimeleoides  and 
another  species.  It  is  a  branching  shrub,  witli  erect, 
smoky  branches,  marked  at  short  intervals  by  promi- 
nent rings.  The  ascending  leaves  are  somewhat  loosely 
arranged  in  decussate  pairs,  each  leaf  sessile,  boat- 
shaped,  oblong  obtuse,  scarcely  pointed,  about  15  mill, 
long,  10  mill,  broad.  The  numerous  lilac  flowers  are 
arranged  in  numerous  stalked  racemes  at  the  ends  of 
the  branches.  It  is  a  very  pretty  form,  and  as  it  is 
quite  hardy,  it  is  well  worth  cultivating. 

Carmichaelia  odorata  —  A  very  curious  hardy 
shrub,  native  of  New  Zealand,  adapted  for  dry  climates, 
with  stiff,  erect,  flattened  leaf-like  stems,  and  minute 
irifoliolate,  glabrous  leaves,  with  linear,  oblong,  retuse 
leaflets.  The  small  white  pea-shaped  flowers  are  in 
short  axillary  clusters.  The  valves  of  the  ripe  pod  fall 
away  from  the  persistent  woody  margins.  The  speci- 
men sent  agrees  better  with  C.  australis  than  with  C. 
■odorata,  but  authors  admit  the  difficulty  of  adequately 
defining  the  species. 

From  Mr.  Justus  Cordero y  we  have  received 
a  beautiful  flower  of — 

Cereus  candicans,  which  is  not  often  seen  in 
gardens,  on  which  account  it  may  be  desirable 
to  give  a  short  account  of  its  peculiarities :— Flowers 
23  cent,  long:  tube  funnel-shaped,  curved,  greenish, 
-with  numerous  spirally-disposed  lanceolate  acuminate, 
green,  fleshy  scales,  eacli  about  1  ccnt.l  long,  bear- 
ing in  their  axils  a  tuft  of  purplish  hairs,  longer 
than  the  scales.  The  scales  pass  gradually  into  the 
sepals,  which  are  about  ti  to  7  cent,  long,  linear- 
lanceolate,  green,  flushed  with  pink.  The  sepals  in 
their  turn  pass  gradually  into  the  white,  papery,  obo- 
*7ate  petals,  which  are  of  about,  the  same  length,  or 
father  longer  than  the  sepals,  but  broader.  Stamens 
very  numerous,  springing  from  the  tube  of  the  flower  for 
half  its  length;  filaments,  threadlike,  shorter  than  the 
petals:  anthers,  minute  yellowish;  style  cylindric, 
16  to  17  cent.  long,  glabrous,  dividing  at  the  top  into 
about  seventeen  recurved,  villose  stigmas,  each  about 
2  cent,  long  ;  ovary  globose,  the  size  of  a  small  apple, 
one-celled,  with  an  infinitude  of  parietal  ovules.  The 
species  is  said  to  be  a  native  of  Chili.  The  plant,  which 
is  some  sixty  years  old,  is  about  54  inches  high. 
and  5  to  6  inches  in  diameter.  Mr.  Corderoy  has  a 
second  specimen  about  6  feet  in  height,  originally 
procured  from  Messrs.  Lee,  but  it  has  not  flowered. 

Publications  Received.  —  Notes  on  the  com- 
mereial  Timbers  of  New  South  Wales,  by  J.  H.  Maiden. 
This  treats  of  the  forest  wealth  of  the  country,  of 
timber  for  export,  value  of  many  of  the  timbers  as  yet 
unknown,  common  and  botanical  names  of  timbers, 
and  other  branches  of  the  subject.— The  Journal  of  Agri- 
culture of  Victoria,  March.  This  deals  with  live  stock 
and  dairy  subjects ;  also  with  such  considerations  as 
Cabbage  for  Dairy  Cattle,  Treatment  of  Vintage  by 
Diffusion  (continued),  by  Pierre  Andrieu ;  Reconsti- 
tuting old  Orchard  and  Garden  Laud,  Spraying  and 
Cleaning  of  Fruit-trees,  Beet-sugar  Industry  at  Maft'ra, 
Forage  Plants,  &c— From  the  New  York  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  Bulletin  No.  212.  Miscellaneous 
Notes  on  Injurious  Insects,  II.  1,  The  Periodical  Cicada  ; 
3,  Palmer  Worm ;  3,  White  Grubs  attacking  Aster 
Plants  ;  4,  Papilio  asterias  attacking  Celery.— Also  Bul- 
letin No.  213.  Treatment  for  San  JosC  Scale  in  Orchards,  II. 
Spraying  with  kerosene  and  crude  petroleum.— Cassell's 
Dictionary  of  Gardening,  edited  by  W.  P.  Wright,  Pt.  14, 
Ornithidium  to  Phyllocactus,  witli  a  coloured  plate, 
.and  many  illustrations  (Cassell  &  Co.,  London.  Paris, 
New  York,  and  Melbourne).— The  Queensland  Agricul- 
tural Journal,  May,  contains  Lessons  on  First  Steps  in 
Agriculture  (continued),  by  A.  J.  B. ;  Queensland's 
Agricultural  Resources  and  Disabilities  ;  Maize-blight ; 
Flax  Culture,  and  the  usual  Notes  on  Dairying,  The 
Orchard,  Viticulture,  &c— Bulletin  of  the  Botanical  De- 
partment, Jamaica,  May;  Contents:  Tobacco,  Varieties 
of  Banana,  Pine-apples,  Importations  of  Cocoa  Plants, 
Oil  from  Citrus  Peel,  &Q.—Sunset :  a  Magazine  of  the 
Border,  June,  includes  articles  on  California  Mountain 
Wild  Flowers,  by  M.  C.  Frederick,  illustrated  from 
photographs ;  Luther  Burbank,  by  E.  J.  Wickson ; 
Sugar  Beets  at  Oxnard,  by  E.  H.  Enderlein,  and  other 
illustrated  articles  of  general,  not  horticultural,  inte- 
rest.—From  the  Michigan  State  Agricultural  College. 
Entomological  Department:  Bulletin  200,  May,  Some 
Insects  of  the  gear  1901,  by  Rufus  H.  Pettdt.— Bulletin  ,,/' 
/he  Botanical  Department,  Jamaica,  June;  Contents: 
Report  on  Cassava,  The  Orange  in  S.  California,  Water- 
ing Young  Trees  and  Shrubs,  &c  —  Agricultural  Gazette 
of  New  Soidh  Wales,  May.— Agricultural  Bulletin  of  the 
Straits  and.  Federated  Malay  States,  May.— Nature  Notes, 
Jnly.—Jahrcsbeincht  der  Bayerischen  Gartenbau  Gesell- 
nehaft,  1901. 


PH(ENIX     CANAEIENSIS     IN 
CALIFOKJUA. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  illustration  of 
Phcenix  canariensis  (fig.  28),  it  is  admirably 
suited  for  out-of-door  ornamentation  in  the 
"Golden  State  "of  California.  It  is  perhaps  the 
most  extensively  planted  (as  well  as  the  most 
beautiful)  Palm  in  the  State.  As  an  avenue  tree 
it  has  no  equal,  a  great  many  of  the  streets 
and  private  driveways  are  set  out  with  it. 
The  plants  make  rapid  growth,  and  soon  attain 
beautiful  proportions.  They  are  very  hardy, 
being  able  to  withstand  considerable  frost. 

The  Phcenix  daotylifera  (fruit-bearing  variety) 
is  also  planted,  but  not  so  extensively  as 
P.  canariensis.  In  the  southern  part  of  the 
State  and   in  Arizona,    the   P.   dactylifera   is 


Plum,  Coe's  Golden  Drop.  Bulletins  a" Arboriculture. 
&c  ,  June.— Raised  by  Coe,  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  out  of 
Reine  Claude  by  Magnum  Bonum. 

Prunus  Myrob.vlana  var.  Plantierensis.— A  form 
with  double  flowers.  Wiener  Illustrirte  Garten  Zeitnng, 
June,  1902. 

Rjiamnus  CAROLTtflANUS. — Meehans'  Monthly,  June. 

Rose  Frau  Karl  Druschki  (Mrs. Charles  Druschki), 
Moniteur  d' 'Horticulture,  May  10. — A  white  hybrid  per- 
petual, raised  by  M.  Lambert  of  Treves,  and  as  lately 
exhibited  in  London,  a  very  beautiful  Rose. 

Tetratheca  ericifolia,  Reeue  de  I' Horticulture  Beige, 
June. 

XYRIS  FLEXUOSA,  Meehans'  Monthly,  May. 


LAW    NOTES. 


On  the  10th  ult.,  at  the  Surrey  Assizes,  Mr. 
S.  Bide,  nurseryman,  of  Farnham,  successfully 
sued  Mr.  E.  G.  Cnarrington,  the  owner  of  Fren- 
sham    Hill    Estate,    for    a    sum    of     money 
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Fig.  28. — phcenix  canariensis.  oaklands,  California. 


being  planted  for  commercial  purposes.  The 
government  has  recently  obtained  from 
Northern  Africa,  suckers  of  the  best  bearing 
sorts,  and  are  disseminating  them,  male  and 
female,  to  anyone  who  applies  for  them.  This 
will,  no  doubt,  have  a  tendency  to  further 
the  planting  in  this  State,  and  the  laudable 
enterprise  ought  to  be  fostered. 

Phcenix  reclinata  is  also  planted  for  decora- 
tion, but  is  rapidly  being  superseded  by  P. 
canariensis.  J.  V. 


PLANT    PORTRAITS. 

Begonia  Perle  Lorraine.  — A  cross  between  B. 
Dtedalea  and  B.  polyantha.  Revue  de  V Horticulture 
Beige,  July. 

Biblys  oioantea.  Lindley. — Garten  Flora,  July  1. 1902. 

DEUTZIA      CORYMMFLOKA.  —  Revue    de    {'Horticulture 

Beige,  July. 

Erica  mammosa  verticillata  major.— Revue  Horli- 
cole,  July  1. 

PEAR  Oloa  Wili.ems,  Bulletins  d'Arboriculture,  ,t-c— A 
large  and  fine  fruit,  ripening  in  January,  and  hence 
valuable  as  a  late  Pear.  It  is  a  seedling  from  Besy  de 
Chaumontel. 


for  supplying  and  planting  Scotch  Fir- 
trees.  Defendant  counterclaimed  to  have  the 
amount  reduced  by  £50,  alleging  that  the 
plaintiff  was  unskilful  and  negligent,  that  the 
trees  had  not  been  previously  transplanted  a 
sufficient  number  of  times,  and  were  therefore 
deficient  in  fibrous  roots,  that  they  should  not 
have  been  transplanted  so  late  as  March,  and 
that  lie  allowed  a  large  number  of  them  to 
remain  for  two  or  three  days  unplanted,  with 
their  roots  exposed  to  the  frost.  Plaintiff, 
however,  suggested  that  the  explanation  of  so 
many  of  the  trees  dying  was  the  exceptional 
drought  of  last  summer,  and  pointed  out  that 
as  there  was  no  contract  until  March,  the 
planting  could  not  have  been  commenced 
earlier. 

Evidence  on  behalf  of  defendant  was  given 
by  Mr.  Chas.  Edwards,  defendant's  head  gar- 
dener ;  W.  Hawthorne,  another  gardener  in 
defendant's  employ  ;  W.  Cranham,  gardener  to 
Mr.  Stanhope  Ware  ;  Prof.  W.  Schlich,  &c. 
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The  Week's  Work. 


THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  W.  p.  Bound,  Gardener  to  J.  Colman,  Esq.,  Gatton 
Park,  Reigate. 

Watering.— The  work  of  affording  water  to 
the  plants  is  a  matter  of  very  great  conse- 
quence at  this  season,  and  upon  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  done  will  depend  the  degree  of 
satisfaction  the  plants  will  yield  when  in 
flower.  It  would  be  misleading  to  advise  that 
this  or  that  variety  should  be  given  water 
freely,  because  in  all  collections  there  are 
weakly  plants  that  require  extra  care  and 
moderation,  whilst  strong  plants  of  the  same 
species  would  be  benefited  by  copious  sup- 
plies. Again,  some  plants  will  be  in  a  very 
much  more  forward  state  of  growth  than 
others  of  the  same  variety.  The  cultivator 
must  learn  by  observation  when  a  plant  needs 
water,  remembering  the  rule  that  when  root- 
aetion  is  greatest  most  water  is  required. 
The  following  varieties,  if  in  good  health, 
would,  generally  speaking,  be  benefited  at 
the  present  time  by  copious  supplies  of 
water : — Oelogyne  cristata  and  its  varieties, 
Anguloa  Clowesii,  A.  eburnea,  Lycaste 
Skinneri,  L.  leucantha,  L.  Deppei,  L.  cos- 
tata,  L.  Candida,  Cymbidinm  Traceyannm, 
C.  giganteum,  C.  Mastersii,  Sobralias  gene- 
rally, Zygopetalum  Mackayi  and  varieties, 
Cypripedium  insigne,  C.  Spicerianum,  and  all 
other  varieties  now  fast  developing  their 
growth  ;  Odontoglossum  Harryanum,  and  other 
species  that  have  not  yet  finished  their  growth 
nor  flowered.  Many  of  the  Dendrobiums  of 
the  deciduous  or  semi-deciduous  section  have 
progressed  further,  and  should  be  afforded 
rather  less  water,  or  otherwise  second  growths 
may  be  induced,  and  these  are  generally  un- 
desirable. The  plants  may  remain  in  the 
same  house  till  the  new  bulb  is  completed, 
and  by  giving  them  less  water  as  soon  as  the 
terminal  leaf  is  observed,  second  growths  are 
likely  to  be  prevented  without  any  check 
being  given  to  the  running  out  of  the  new 
bulb. 

Calanthes. — Until  the  full  development  of 
the  new  pseudo- bulbs,  healthy  plants  should 
never  be  allowed  to  become  quite  dry.  Tbe 
pots  being  full  of  roots,  they  will  require 
much  water,  and  many  growers  advocate 
liquid-manure  at  this  stage.  No  doubt  larger 
bulbs  can  be  obtained  by  such  means, 
but  I  prefer  not  to  use  it,  believing  that 
a  large  proportion  of  the  black  rot  so 
often  seen  in  the  bulbs  of  Calanthes  originates 
from  the  use  of  manure-water.  A  clean,  hard 
bulb  is  better  even  if  it  is  not  half  the  size 
than  one  fed  on  manure-water,  and  therefore 
liable  to  the  black  rot.  If  the  plants  are  grown 
without  the  aid  of  manure,  the  flowers  are 
generally  of  much  more  substance,  and  are 
produced  closer  together  on  the  spikes. 


FRUITS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  James  Whytock,  Gardener  to  the  Duke  of 
Buccleuch,  Dalkeith,  Scotland. 

drapes  now  Ripening.  —  Exceptionally  cold 
weather  in  June  and  July  has  caused  more  fire- 
heat  to  be  used  ;  but  reduce  this  whenever 
■warm  weather  permits,  it  being  undesirable 
to  hasten  the  ripening.  Keep  the  ventilators 
open  a  little  at  all  times,  increasing  the 
amount  early  in  the  morning  if  there  is  sun- 
shine. Maintain  a  night  temperature  of  00° 
for  Hamburghs,  and  05°  for  Muscats,  with  10° 
to  1 5"  higher  in  the  daytime.  The  Grapes  swell 
considerably  whilst  colouring,  and  the  atmo- 
sphere should  be  kept  moderately  moist  at  first, 
gradually  reducing  the  moisture  as  the  berries 
commence  to  "finish."  The  border  having 
been  given  Vine-manure  and  a  thorough  water- 
ing when  the  Grapes  began  to  change  colour,  it 
is  not  likely  to  require  more,  unless  the  Grapes 
are  kept  hanging  very  long.  In  this  case,  if 
the  border  gets  too  dry,  the  Grapes  will 
shrivel.  If  the  inside  border  be  covered  with 
hay,  it  will  reduce  evaporation,  and  keep  the 
roots  moist  for  a  longer  period  of  time. 
Shorten  lateral  growths  as  needed,  and  afford 


the  main  foliage  sullicient  room,  keeping  it 
clean  and  healthy.  When  Black  Hamburghs 
are  ripe,  and  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  crop 
hanging  for  some  time,  shade  the  vinery  with 
tiffany,  otherwise  the  Grapes  will  lose  colour. 

Km  ly  forced  Vinery. — If  this  has  inside  and 
outside  borders,  and.  it  is  necessary  to  do 
anything  to  the  roots  of  the  Vines,  only  one 
border  should  be  treated  this  season.  The 
work  should  be  commenced  when  the  wood  is 
ripened,  but  before  the  foliage  falls.  Care- 
fully preserve  the  roots  when  removing  the 
soil,  and  tie  them  up  in  some  damp  material 
until  they  are  again  planted.  If  the  border  is 
a  deep  one,  make  up  the  drainage  to  within 
2^  or  3  feet  of  the  surface,  keep  the  roots  near 
the  surface,  placing  amongst  them  fresh  turfy- 
loam  well  mixed  with  bone-meal  and  Vine- 
manure.  Tbe  house  must  be  kept  cool,  and 
the  Vines  thoroughly  at  rest  until  it  is  time  to 
start  them  into  growth,  which  had  better  be  a 
little  later  than  usual. 

Young  Vines  that  were  Planted  in  May  or 
June  should  be  encouraged  to  make  all  the 
growth  they  can.  A  little  more  Vine-manure 
may  be  spread  over  the  surface  of  the  border 
and  watered  in  ;  syringe  the  canes  twice  daily, 
and  keep  the  atmosphere  moist. 

Fines  which  hare  just  yielded  a  Crop. — The 
vinery  started  early  in  the  year,  and  from 
which  the  crop  has  been  cleared,  may  be  fre- 
quently syringed,  using  an  insecticide  if  there 
are  any  insect  pests  on  the  canes.  Attention 
must  be  given  to  the  ripening  of  the  wood, 
particularly  if  the  growth  is  strong.  Keep 
the  atmosphere  of  the  house  warm  througn 
the  day,  and  afford  plenty  of  air  at  night. 
Thin  out  lateral  growths,  leaving  sufficient 
only  to  prevent  the  main  buds  from  breaking 
into  growth.  The  border  should  not  be 
allowed  to  get  very  dry,  but  may  be  afforded 
a  copious  supply  of  weak  cowshed  manure- 
water  when  water  is  necessary. 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  T.  Turton,  Gr.  to  J.  K.  D.  Wingfield  Digdy,  Esq., 
Sherborne  Castle,  Dorsetshire. 

Early  Potato  Crop. — Lift  any  portion  of  this 
crop  still  in  the  ground,  and  so  set  the  land  at 
liberty  for  further  cropping.  Failing  a  proper 
Potato  and  root-house,  place  all  the  tubers  of 
a  serviceable  size  for  cooking  in  a  cool,  dark 
outhouse  or  cellar  until  required  for  use. 
Allow  the  seed  tubers  to  remain  on  the  ground 
for  a  short  time  only,  as  when  they  are  left  to 
"  green,"  as  some  gardeners  prefer,  it  is  difli  j 
cult  to  detect  the  disease,  should  this  appear. 
"When  lifting  the  Potatos,  move  tbe  ground 
also  between  the  rows  ;  this  will  render 
further  digging  of  the  land  unnecessary 
previous  to  recropping.  Clear  off  the  haulm 
and  burn  it. 

Spinach. — Make  a  sowing  for  providing  sup- 
plies in  autumn  and  early  winter.  Sow  the 
seeds  in  drills  at  18  inches  apart,  and  in  the 
event  of  hot  dry  weather,  water  the  drills  two 
or  three  times  over  previous  to  sowing,  and 
where  practicable  cover  the  ground  with 
garden-mats  until  the  seeds  have  germinated. 
Any  piece  of  ground  from  which  Peas  or 
Potatos  have  been  cleared  will  be  suitable  for 
this  sowing,  reserving  a  warmer  and  more 
sheltered  border  for  a  later  sowing  to  be  made 
about  the  middle  of  August.  Round-seeded 
Spinach  is  equally  suitable  for  winter  use 
as  it  is  for  summer  use,  Victoria  being  an 
improved  variety. 

Tin-Hips. — Make  a  moderate  sowing  of  these 
forthwith,  arranging  at  same  time  for  two 
later  sowings.  For  present  sowing,  Snowball  is 
the  most  suitable  variety.  A  fortnight  hence 
sow  also  Veitch's  Red  Globe,  Chirk  Castle,  and 
Orange  Jelly;  and  Snowball  again  the  third 
week  in  August.  Unless  the  weather  is  severe 
this  last  sowing  can  be  left  in  the  ground  till 
Christmas.  Should  they  be  a  little  under- 
sized, they  are  mild,  and  possess  the  fresh 
flavour  peculiar  to  newly-pulled  Turnips.  The 
varieties  Chirk  Castle  and  Orange  Jelly  are 
quite  hardy,  and  may  be  left  in  the  ground 
until  they  show  signs  of  beginning  to  grow. 


The  two  earlier  sowings  should  be  made  is 
rows  at  IS  inches  apart,  and  the  last  sowing  at 
15  inches  apart. 

Hoi-re  Carrots. — Make  a  plentiful  sowing  ca 
a  warm  border  where  a  little  dry  protection 
in  the  way  of  half-rotted  tree-leaves  or 
bracken  will  not  be  an  eyesore.  This  is  one 
of  tbe  most  useful  of  winter  crops.  Sow 
thinly  in  rows  at  1  foot  apart,  and  simply 
single  out  the  plants  as  soon  as  they  are 
strong  enough  to  draw.         • 

THE  HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

By  J.  Maine,  Gardener  to  the  Hon.  Mark  Rolle, 

Bit-ton,  East  Budleigh,  Devonshire. 

Moi-eilo  Cherries.  —  As  the  fruit  is  now 
colouring,  the  trees  should  again  be  looked 
over,  tacking  in  any  growths  that  may  have 
been  left  on  the  last  occasion,  and  dipping  the 
points  of  the  shoots  in  quassia  or  tobacco- 
water  if  they  are  infested  with  aphis.  "We 
have  to  net  this  fruit  here  as  soon  as  it  shows 
the  least  colour,  or  the  blackbirds  and 
thrushes  would  quickly  spoil  the  crop. 

Peaeli-trees.— Continue  to  train  the  leading 
shoots,  allowing  space  lor  each  to  swell. 
Pinch  out  the  points  of  extra  strong  shoots, 
and  remove  all  laterals  that  show  throughout 
the  season,  unless  it  be  in  the  case  of  young 
trees,  and  it  is  deemed  expedient  to  cover  a 
piece  of  wall  as  quickly  as  possible  ;  then 
those  that  start  nearest  the  base  of  this 
year's  growths  may  be  fastened  in.  As  a 
rule,  however,  this  treatment  does  not  pro- 
duce such  well-balanced  trees  as  when  the 
shoots  are  cut  back  to  the  desired  bud  in 
early  spring,  the  right  time  to  lay  the  founda- 
tion of  a  tree,  providing  disbudding  of  the 
shoots  is  carried  out  in  a  practical  manner. 
Unless  in  the  case  of  the  very  early  varieties, 
there  need  be  no  hurry  to  expose  the  fruits  to 
full  sunshine  for  two  or  three  weeks,  for  if  the 
leaves  are  tucked  back  they  get  displaced 
with  syringing;  and  if  several  are  tied  to- 
gether they  become  infested  with  spider ; 
whilst  cutting  them  off,  or  even  part  of  them, 
at  so  early  a  date,  or  at  any  time,  is,  I  con- 
sider, contrary  to  sound  practice. 

General  Work.— Early  ripening  Apples,  such 
as  Irish  and  Early  Peach.  Red  Astrachan, 
Lady  Sudeley,  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  a  few 
others,  will  need  protection  with  a  net,  or 
the  birds  will  spoil  the  best  as  fast  as  they 
become  fit.  Similar  remarks  apply  to  several 
of  the  earliest  Plums,  as  Rivers'  Early  Pro- 
lific, Stint,  and  Czar,  the  former  a  profuse 
bearer,  ripening  with  us  usually  in  the  first 
week  of  August  on  an  east  wall.  It  is  not  a 
large  fruit,  but  it  is  useful  for  tarts  at  this 
date  ;  and  when  thoroughly  ripe  is  not  to  be 
despised  for  dessert.  Keep  a  sharp  look-out 
for  wasps'-nests,  which  are  already  to  be 
found  here.  We  have  destroyed  two  by  pour- 
ing half  a  pint  of  coal-tar  into  the  mouth  of 
the  hole  about  9  P.M.,  when  the  major  part 
of  the  wasps  were  at  home.  We  do  not  find  it 
necessary  to  put  any  turf  over  the  hole,  or  to 
dig  them  out,  and  two  men,  one  of  whom 
carries  a  lamp,  and  the  other  the  tin  of  tar, 
can  in  a  couple  of  hours  destroy  a  consider- 
able number  of  nests  within  a  radius  of  half  a 
mile.  

PLANTS   UNDER    GLASS. 

By  J.  C.  Tallack,  Gardener  to  E.  Milleb  Mt-NDY.Esq., 
Shipley  Hall,  Derby. 
Richardias. — The  pot  tubers  of  R.  lethiopica 
should  now  be  sufficiently  ripened  to  allow  of 
their  being  shaken  out  and  repotted.  I  prefer 
to  shake  them  entirely  free  from  the  old  soil, 
and  to  sort  them  into  sizes  suitable  for  the  pots 
to  be  filled,  potting  at  once  into  the  flowering- 
pots.  For  good  single  crowns  7-inch  pots  will 
suflice,  the  smaller  crowns  being  reserved  for 
0-inch  pots,  which  are  big  enough  for  growing 
plants  of  a  useful  size.  If  specimen  or  big 
plants  are  to  be  made  up  for  any  special  pur- 
pose, three  or  four  strong  crowns,  all  of  equal 
development  as  to  both  size  and  ripeness, 
should  be  selected,  as  they  will  then  come 
away  together  and  form  a  symmetrical  plant. 
Use  a  good  rich  compost  containing  plenty  of 
sand  and  decayed  animal  manure,  and,  after 
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potting,  place  the  plantii  in  a  frame  where 
they  can  be  protected  from  heavy  rains. 
Afford  them  veiy  little  water  until  a  number  of 
new  roots  have  been  made. 

Roman  Hyacinths. — The  earliest  bulhs  of 
these  will  now  be  to  hand,  and  they  should  be 
at  once  potted  or  boxed  up,  using  for  the  pur- 
pose a  sweet  sandy  soil  that  is  known  to  be 
free  from  eelworms  or  bulb-mite.  Where  large 
quantities  have  to  be  forced,  the  boxing-up 
system  is  the  most  convenient,  as  the  plants 
lift  readily  when  in  spike,  and  pots  of  bulbs 
of  equal  development  may  then  be  made  up  if 
required.  The  soil  used  should  be  in  a  moist 
condition,  when  no  watering  will  be  necessary 
at  present.  1  cover  the  bulbs  with  an  inch  or 
two  of  line  ashes,  using,  for  preference,  some 
that  have  b?en  exposed  for  months  to  the  air 
and  rain.  Ashes  from  coke  or  anthracite  coal 
should  on  no  account  be  used. 

Tulips. — The  remarks  on  Roman  Hyacinths 
apply  equally  to  Tulips.  It  is  important  for  the 
grower  to  urge  early  delivery  of  the  bulbs,  and 
when  they  arrive  to  get  them  into  the  soil 
again  without  delay. 

Narcissi. — These  useful  bulbs  do  equally  well 
in  pots  or  in  deep  boxes,  but  as  they  do  not 
take  so  kindly  to  root  disturbance  as  the  two 
foregoing,  it  ia  necessary  to  put  them  directly 
into  the  receptacles  in  which  they  are  to 
perfect  their  Bowers.  Of  Polyanthus  Narcissus 
there  should  be  plenty  of  the  improved  form  of 
Paper  White  ana  of  Soleil  d'Or  tor  the  earliest 
work,  but  to  succeed  these  the  grand  late 
varieties  Gloriosus  and  Grand  Monarque  are 
magnificent. 


OF 


MAKING    NEW  PLANTATIONS 
STRAWBEEKJES. 

PLANTINGS  of  the  best  varieties  should  be 
made  annually  as  soon  as  good  rooted  runners 
are  available,  destroying  an  equal  number 
of  plants  which  have  borne  three  crops  of 
fruit  as  soon  alter  the  crop  has  been  taken  as 
possible ;  in  short,  planting  out  and  destroying 
an  equal  number  of  plants  annually  after  the 
first  plantation  has  fruited  three  years.  The 
earlier  the  runners  are  planted  the  better.  It 
is  essential  that  the  plants  be  set  in  ground 
into  which  a  liberal  dressing  of  well-decayed 
farmyard  or  stable  manure  has  been  deeply 
dug  or  trenched  a  short  time  before  planting. 
Toe  soil  that  Strawberries,  like  fruit  trees, 
delight  in  is  a  rich  loam,  inclining  to  be  heavy 
rather  than  light  in  texture. 

The  young  plants  thould  be  taken  op  with 
little  balls  of  earth  attached  to  the  roots,  and 
be  transplanted  in  triangular  patches  cf  three 
plants  in  rows  2  feet  apart,  and  at  the  same 
distance  from  patch  to  patch  in  the  rows, 
allowing  a  space  of  4  or  5  inches  from  plant  to 
plant  in  the  individual  patches.  Make  the 
soil  firm  about  the  roots  in  planting,  afterwards 
treading  all  over  the  surface  between  the  rows 
and  plants  so  as  to  make  the  soil  moderately  firm. 
In  the  absence  of  rain  falling  at  the  time 
of  planting,  apply  water  to  settle  the  soil 
about  the  roots,  repeating  the  application 
under  like  conditions  and  sunshine,  three  or 
four  afternoons  in  succession,  by  which  time 
the  roots  will  have  taken  hold  of  the  fresh  soil. 
After  the  first  watering,  a  surface-dressing  of 
short  dung  should  be  laid  on  to  the  thickness 
of  2  or  a  inches  between  the  rows  and  plants. 
All  runners  should  be  kept  persistently 
pinched  or  cut  off  as  soon  as  they  appear. 
The  plants  will  then  make  strong,  well-ripened 
crowns  that  will  produce  strong  spikes  and 
trusses  of  flowers  in  due  time,  which,  if 
weather  permits,  will  yield  heavy  crops  of 
fruits  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  ground 
should  at  all  times  bo  kept  free  from  weeds. 

In  the  spring,  cut  off  all  decayed  leaves,  and 
should  the  ground  in  which  the  plants  are 
growing    happen  to  be   of    a    light    nature, 


shallow,  aiid  resting  on  a  gravelly  or  chalky 
subsoil,  water  must  be  applied  at  the  roots 
occasionally  in  order  to  preserve  the  soil 
uniformly  moist  about  them.  When  the  fruit 
is  swelling  a  few  good  waterings  of  liquid- 
manure  will  conduce  to  heavier  crops  and 
larger  fruits  being  secured.  Clean  straw, 
stable  litter,  or  short  grass  should  be  placed 
under  and  between  the  plants  a  short  time 
before  the  fruits  begin  to  colour,  in  order  to 
prevent  them  coming  inio  contact  with  the 
ground. 

The  following  six  varieties  may  be  relied 
upon  for  yielding  an  early  and  extended  suc- 
cession of  fruit  of  good  all-round  quality. 
Royal  Sovereign,  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  Auguste 
Nicaise  (a  free  cropper,  producicg  fruits  of 
immense  size  in  profusion),  Sir  Charles  Napier, 
Oxonian,  and  Helen  Gloede.  To  the  above 
list  might  be  added  the  Royal  Hautbois— an 
old,  and  in  some  places,  highly  valued  Straw- 
berry, which  yields  with  perfect  freedom 
heavy  crops  of  brick-coloured  fruit  of  peculiar 
but  fine  flavour,  and  high  aroma.  The  foli  ige 
and  habit  of  growth  of  the  Hautbois  are  quite 
distinct,  and,  apart  from  the  peculiarities  of 
the  fruit,  render  the  plants  easily  recognisable 
from  every  other  variety  of  the  Strawberry  in 
cultivation.  One  or  two  rows  of  it  will,  how- 
ever, be  enough  to  grow  of  this  variety, 
planting  and  destroying  a  row  every  year,  in 
order  to  always  have  strong  fruitful  plants. 
I  should  say  that  Oxonian  and  Helen  Gloede 
should  preferably  be  planted  in  a  border  at 
the  north  side  of  a  wall  or  fence  running  east 
and  west,  in  which  position  the  plants  will 
continue  longer  in  fruit  than  they  would  in 
the  open.  H.  II".  Ward. 


IRISH    FORESTRY. 

An  interesting  lecture  was  delivered  recently  at  the 
Delgany  Nurseries,  co.  Wicklow,  by  Mr.  A.  D.  Richard- 
son, late  of  the  Royal  Botanic  i.ardens,  Edinburgh,  on 
"  Evergreens,  Flowering  Shrubs,  and  Forestry," 
through  the  courtesy  of  Messrs.  Pennick  &  Co.,  pro- 
prietors of  Delgany  Nurseries.  The  Delgany  Nurseries 
possess  most  picturesque  attractions,  and.  are  situate 
400  feet  above  the  sea-level.  Indeed,  an  eminent 
British  botanist  has  remarked  the  place  is  an  ideal 
spot  for  the  growth  of  healthy  trees,  exposed  to  north- 
east, and  within  two  miles  of  the  brisk  sea  winds,  with 
a  soil  that  imparts  great  vitality  without  rapid  growth 
or  pampering.    Mr.  Hume  Bland  of  Kilquade  pi-esided. 

Mr.  A.  D.  Richardson,  in  the  course  ot  his  lecture  on 
"Evergreens,  Flowering  Shrubs,  and  Forestry,"  said 
that  they  would  all  agree  with  him  that,  however 
interesting  the  subject  "Evergreens  and  Flowering 
Shrubs"  was,  '•  Forestry"  was  of  far  greater  im- 
portance to  this  country.  The  soil  and  the  climate  <>f 
Ireland  were  suitable  for  forestry;  in  fact,  he  could 
nnt^ame  a  species  of  tree  or  shrub,  or  anything  that 
was"  hardy  that  grew  out-of-doors,  that  would  not 
flourish  in  Ireland.  They  had  in  Ireland  a  somewhat 
humid  climate,  compared  with  that  on  the  coast  of 
England  or  Scotland.  The  climate  of  Ireland  was 
eminently  suited  to  the  growth  of  Spruce.  When  pro- 
perly grown,  it  was  a  tree  that  gave  the  greatest  vo  time  of 
wood  per  acre.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  waste  land  in 
Ireland  which  would  be  better  under  timber,  as  they  sent 
enormous  sums  of  money  annus  ly  out  of  the  country 
for  timber  which  could  be  grown  at  home.  They  were 
a  long  way  behind  Continental  countries  in  the 
matter,  and  it  was  only  now  that  the  question  was 
becoming  acute.  A  sum  of  £26,000,000  a  year  went 
to  the  Colonies  and  other  countries  for  timber. 
Of  that  sum  £13,000,000  went  to  Sweden,  Norway, 
and  Russia  for  Pine  wood.  They  could  as  easily  grow  as 
good  timber  as  was  produced  in  continent:!]  countries 
if  they  put  their  woods  under  a  more  rational  system. 
On  the  Continent  the  soil  which  was  too  damp  lor  one 
species  of  trees  was  planted  with  trees  suitable  for  the 
locality.  The  tree  was  adapted  to  the  soil,  and  not  the 
soil  to  the  tree,  as  was  often  attempted  in  draining. 

As  for  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs,  be  expressed 
surprise  to  find  growing  in  that  nursery  specimens  of 
such  enormous  size,  and  exceeding  any  which  he  had 
seen  before.  He  mentioned  several  plants  which  he 
had  found  growing  in  the  open  in  the  nursery,  which 
could  not  in  most  parts  of  England  and  Scotland  be 

grOWD  except  under  glass.     As  fur  the  Ulmdodendi mi-. 

they  were  the  finest  specimens  he  had  ever  seen. 

In  connection  with  the  planting  of  trees  in  town-:  in 
Ireland,  tie  did  not  know  if  the  same  conditions  ob- 


tained in  this  country  as  in  cities  like  London,  Man- 
chester, or  Leeds,  where  the  atmosphere  was  polluted 
with  impurities.  When  electric  light  was  introduced, 
and  the  gas-pipes  which  were  underground  were  dene 
away  with,  the  trees  would  have  a.  bettor  chance  of 
living,  as  they  would  not  be  ruined  by  the  escape  of 
gas.  The  most  suitable  species  of  tree  for  town  planting 
was  the  •'Loudon  Plane." 

Mr.  Lambert  Jones,  in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  lecturer,  said  Ireland  was  eminently  fitted  for  pro- 
ducing resinous  trees.  The  winter  temperature  o 
county  Dublin  was  2  higher  tr  an  that  of  Bourneraouui. 
He  considered  physicians  made  a  mistake  in  sending 
patients  to  Bournemouth, as  the  temperature  was  mere 
equable  throughout  the  year  in  the  central  district  * 
the  east  coast  of  Ireland.  The  rainfall  also  was  several 
inches  less,  being  2$  inches,  although  in  three- 
fourths  of  England  it  was  33  inches  to  45  inches. 
The  district  of  the  metropolis  in  each  island  was 
drier  than  the  rest.  Indeed,  the  centre  of  the  cast 
coast  of  Ireland  was  remarkably  blest  both  in  soil  and 
climate.  In  the  region  from,  say.  Dunleer  to  Gorey, 
and  inland  for  about  30  miles  within  the  latitude  of 
those  places,  including  most  of  Meath  and  Kild&re, 
and  the  whole  of  the  superb  county  of  Dublin,  and  the 
belt  of  the  beautiful  land  8  or  10  miles  along  the  coast 
of  Wicklow,  we  possess  a  soil  and  climate  which  have 
none  to  surpass  them  in  any  part  of  Europe.  The  very 
bogs  of  Ireland  were  reservoirs  of  health,  and  toy 
lowering  the  drainage  of  the  Barrow  and  Shannon,  we 
could  heighten  the  advantages  derivable  from  the  Bog 
of  Allan.  These  bogs  should  g'ow  the  Spruce  anil 
Pine  tribe  admirably,  alto  the  Laurel  and  Rhododen- 
dron. Lands  which  in  other  European  countries,  ac-H 
even  in  England,  were  marshy  and  miasmatic,  were  in 
Ireland  redolent  with  health.  The  saline  breezes  of 
the  Atlantic  stream  and  the  tannin  of  the  bogs,  mixing 
with  the  heathery  balm  of  mountains,  render  a  com- 
bination which  makes  Erin  matchless  in  the  vital- 
ising qualities  of  the  atmosphere  —  an  excellence 
which  the  comparat  vely  land-generated  airs  of  the 
Continent  cannot  yield.  If  we  could  largely  add  t« 
these  the  odour  of  Coniferse,  we  should  attract  Use 
valetudinarians  who  distribute  much  wealth  in  seeking 
health. 

The  effect  of  plantations  on  Ihe  rainfall  of  out 
western  counties  should  be  tried,  as  the  question  11 
not  decisively  ascertained  at  present.  In  any  rase,  the 
hardy  Conifers  should  enhance  Ireland's  salubrity 
anywhere,  and  make  West  Cork,  Kerry,  and  Clare  the 
sanitoria  of  Europe. 

One  result  is  certain  :  the  shelter  produced  most 
create  admirable  localities  for  growing  Potatos  and 
other  early  vegetables  for  the  British  market.  The 
fencing  difficulty  was  initial  in  a  great  cattle-rearing 
land  like  Ireland,  and  herein  he  submitted! to  public 
consideration  that  the  aid  of  the  Agricultural  or  other 
(iovernment  Boards  could  be  legitimately  employed  to 
help  individual  efforts. 

Mr.  Richardson  had  spoken  of  the  needless  importa- 
tion of  timber.  This  importation  could  be  reduced  by 
ooe  procedure  only,  viz  ,  by  such  plantation  as  would 
correct  branching  or  stem  shoots.  If  trees  are  allowed 
to  grow  knotted,  we  cannot  have  eligible  timber;  the 
stem  or  trunk  timber  is  depreciated  «u  per  cent,  for 
joinery  uses.  He  suggested  close  or  shady  plantation. 
The  speaker  suggested  that  peasant  children  could  be 
employed  in  removing  the  shoots.  Timber  so  pro- 
duced will  open  vast  industries  in  woodwork,  a  possi- 
bility well  sustained  by  Ireland's  resources  in  water 
power,  rendering  sawing  on  the  spot  probable,  and 
mus  amazingly  enhancing  profits  to  the  grower  by 
reducing  cost  of  transport. 


HOME   CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE  POTATO  DISEASE. — On  the  14th  ult.,  I 
saw  evidence  in  a  Surrey  garden  of  this  fell- 
peat  of  the  most  alarming  kind,  and  when  ic 
presents  itself  so  early  in  one  locality,  and  is 
was  not  a  damp  low  lying  spot  either,  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  it  may  be  found 
elsewhere.  Whilst  wo  are  so  ready  to  employ 
all  sorts  of  expensive  or  patent  insecticides, 
we  seem  to  be  very  slow  to  employ  undoubted 
fungus  remedies,  yet  we  know  that  we  have  in 
the  Bordeaux  M  ixture  one  of  the  most  potent  of 
remedies  lor  the  Potato  disease.  How  few 
employ  it !  Of  late  we  have  seen  very  little 
of  the  black  spot  in  1  he  leafage  prior  to  the 
end  of  July,  therefore  their  appearance  so  early 
in  the  month  is  ominous.  It  is  a  matter  for 
wonder,  how  many  Potato  growers  are,  in  face 
of  a  possible  visitation,  preparing  liordeaux 
M  ixture,  and  also  the  needful  spraying 
appliances.  So  far  the  black  spot  has  been 
restricted  to  the  early  varieties,  but  the  later 
ones  will  not  escape,  and  it  is  to  those  breadths 
ere  they  bo  attacked,  which  should  bes-prayed. 
It  is  true  that   because  Potatos   now  are,  at 
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least  of  the  later  varieties,  generally  held  to 
possess  material  disease-  resisting  properties, 
growers  view  the  .application  of  spraying 
remedies  with  considerable  doubt.  But  even 
if  tubers  be  not  much  diseased  even  when  the 
leafage  is  severely  so,  yet  the  early  loss  of  the 
foliage  causes  great  loss  of  weight  and  of 
quality  in  the  tubers,  and  it  is  known  that  a 
couple  of  Bordeaux  Mixture  sprayings,  one  at 
the  end  of  July  and  the  other  early  in  August, 
will  help  to  retain  leafage  green  and  vigorous 
some  three  or  four  weeks  longer  than  is  the 
case  when  no  remedy  is  applied.  There  is  little 
hope  that  the  Potato  fungus  will  be  in  this 
country  universally  attacked  and  destroyed 
until  such  action  is  made  compulsory.  A.  D. 

COUCH-GRASS. — Being  greatly  interested 
in  the  correspondence  upon  Couch-grass,  I 
may  say  we  took  possession  of  these  gardens  a 
year  ago  last  October.  They  were  then  fields 
quite  grown  over  with  Couch-grass.  To  make 
matters  worse,  the  land  had  been  ploughed  np 
for  fallowing  after  harvest,  and  allowed  to 
grow  again,  which  produced  double  the  crop. 
We  began  to  fork  it  out  in  January,  a 
long  and  costly  operation.  After  the  kitchen 
and  herbaceous  garden  had  been  cleared, 
about  a  foot  of  additional  soil  was  carted  on  ; 
most  of  it  was  heavily  manured  with  pig- 
manure,  and  planted  with  Potatos,  which 
were  boed  and  earthed  np  in  the  ordinary 
way.  On  the  parts  that  were  manured  well,  a 
good  crop  was  obtained,  but  where  no  manure 
was  put,  there  was  utter  failure.  However, 
our  object  was  attained,  the  ground  being 
worked  so  often,  and  against  the  Potato  haulm, 
the  Couch  could  make  no  headway  at  all.  This 
year  it  has  scarcely  made  an  appearance.  Of 
course,  the  additional  soil  was  put  on  in  order 
to  make  the  garden,  but  no  doubt  it  assisted  to 
smother  the  runners  of  the  grass  that  might 
have  been  left.  I  think  there  is  no  better 
method  of  destroying  Couch-grass  than  forking 
it  out,  and  where  it  is  possible,  to  manure  the 
ground  well  after  and  grow  Potatos  upon  it. 
B.  Bowyer,  Morton  Hall  Gardens,  Swinderbtj, 
Lincohi. 

specimen  araucaria.  -I  am  very  sorry  to 
hear  of  the  death  of  the  fine  Araucaria  at  Drop- 
more,  but  I  hardly  think  it  deserves  to  be  called 
"The  noblest  of  its  kind  in  the  country," 
without  some  word  of  qualification,  such  as 
"one  of  the  noblest."  The  Araucaria  at 
■Woodstock,  Innistioge,  the  residence  of  the 
late  Lady  Louisa  Tighe,  is,  if  not  quite  as  fine 
as  the  one  at  Dropmore,  at  all  events,  very 
nearly  as  fine  a  specimen,  and  it  would  be 
interesting  to  know  its  present  dimensions, 
for  now  that  the  Dropmore  tree  is  dead,  it 
must  be  quite  the  finest  in  the  kingdom,  and  1 
sincerely  hope  it  may  long  continue  to  be  so. 
I  visited  both  these  fine  trees  some  years  ago, 
and  remember  being  quite  uncertain  which  of 
them  was  the  finer  specimen,  though,  if  I 
remember  correctly,  from  the  dimensions  then 
given  to  me,  one  had  rather  the  advantage  in 
height,  while  the  other  was  of  greater  girth 
of  stem  or  spread  of  branches,  I  forget  which  ; 
so  that,  on  the  whole,  they  were  about  equal. 
As  to  the  origin  of  the  Dropmore  tree,  the 
statement  that  it  was  purchased  at  a  sale  at 
Chiswick  in  1S27  is  quite  new  to  me,  as  I 
always  heard  that  it  was  one  of  the  first  six 
introduced  by  Captain  Cook,  and  given  by  him 
to  King  George  III.,  who  presented  it  to  his 
friend,  the  late  Lord  Grenville,  who  planted 
Dropmore.  W.  E.  QunMeton,  Belgrove,  Queens- 
town,  Ireland. 

A    DRILL    HALL   VEGETABLE    EXHIBITION.— In 

response  to  a  memorial  signed  by  some  sixty 
members  of  the  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Com- 
mittee, Fellows,  and  others,  interested  in 
high  class  vegetable  culture,  and  by  Messrs. 
E.  Beckett  and  A.  Dean,  recently  presented  to 
the  Council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
asking  that  body  to  arrange  in  future  years 
for  the  holding  in  the  Drill  Hall  or  elsewhere  of 
one  special  exhibition  of  vegetables  annually, 
as  vegetables  at  present  receive  practically 
no  such  encouragement  at  the  hands  of  the 
Society  as  is  given  to  other  and  less  important 
products.     The  following  reply  sent  by  the 


Secretary,  the  Rev.  W.  Wilks,  has  been 
received  :  ' '  The  Council  have  had  your 
memorial  as  to  vegetables  before  them  at  two 
sittings,  and  have  very  carefully  considered 
it.  They  have  concluded  that  to  have  a  really 
representative  collection  of  different  grades, 
would  require  more  room  than  can  be  given  at 
the  Drill  Hall,  and  for  this  and  '  other  reasons  ' 
they  desire  to  postpone  the  further  considera- 
tion of  the  matter  until  they  have  their  own 
hall."  With  respect  to  the  one  reason  given 
above,  lack  of  room,  that  is  far  from  being 
satisfactory.  When  the  Council  accommodates 
the  Dahlia  Show,  it  is  not  logical  to  assert  that 
it  cannot  accommodate  a  vegetable  show  at 
the  Drill  Hall.  No  one  has  suggested  that 
collections  should  be  unlimited.  The  object 
was  to  secure  representation  of  the  very  best 
vegetables  in  cultivation  at  the  season  the 
show  was  held,  whether  in  summer  or  in 
autumn.  Of  course,  for  such  show  a  schedule 
would  have  been  drafted  to  fit  the  Drill  Hall, 
and  I  am  sure  that  Mr.  Wright  would  have 
found  room  for  it.  What  the  "  other"  reasons 
referred  to  are  I  cannot  traverse,  as  they  are 
not  stated.  Hitherto  the  only  vegetable 
exhibitions  in  London  have  been  those  pro- 
vided at  the  Royal  Aquarium  in  October  and 
November.  Now  that  the  Aquarium  is  to  go 
through  a  process  of  spiritual  as  well  as 
material  conversion  at  the  close  of  this  year, 
those  shows  will  there  be  no  longer  possible  ; 
and  the  great  metropolis,  although  it  houses 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  will  then  not 
have  any  vegetable  exhibition  in  its  bounds. 
Yet  vegetables  are  not  only  the  most  important 
of  all  garden  products,  but  they  now  con- 
stitute the  most  valuable  of  all  human  food.  I 
am  profoundly  disappointed  at  the  refusal  of 
the  Council  to  do  the  small  thing  for  vege- 
tables thus  asked.  I  fear  these  products  lack 
on  that  body  the  favour  so  freely  bestowed  on 
useless  though  pretty  flowers.  A.  I). 

market  prices. — I  have  enclosed  a  docu- 
ment for  you  to  see  how  market  gardeners  get 
on  in  the  London  market.  The  32  hampers  of 
Cabbage  contain  from  two  to  three  dozen 
each.  The  Peas  are  2-bushel  bags,  containing 
04  lb.  each,  and  I  paid  for  gathering  Is.  a  bag  ; 
now  there  is  carriage  and  commission  to  come 
off,  so  there  will  not  be  Id.  a  peck  left  for  me 
to  pay  rent,  seed,  labour,  &c. 

1902. 
July  14.  -20  hampers  Cabbage,  at  2s.  9ri. 
,,    16.— 40  hampers  Cabbage,  at  2s.  6rf. 
„    18. — 32  hampers  Cabbage,  at  2s.  6rf. 

,,    18.— II  bags  Peas,  at  2s 

..    18.—  2  bags  Broad  Beaus,  at  3s. 
..    19.— 20  bags  Broad  Beans,  at  2c.  erf. 
,,    19.-^0  hampers  Cabbage,  at  2s.  6rf. 


Carriage... 
Commissiou 
Cheque    ... 


The  two  bags  of  Broad  Beans  are  good,  but  I 
am  afraid  the  twenty  will  not  pay  much.  A.  B. 

On  the   15th  ult.  I  sent  to  a  leading 

firm  of  salesmen  at  Covent  Garden  the  fol- 
lowing flowers,  carriage  paid  : — Seven  dozen 
bunches  Sweet  Peas,  two  dozen  bunches 
Candytuft,  two  dozen  bunches  Shirley  Poppies, 
one  dozen  sprays  Stephanotis,  and  about  110 
spikes  doulile  white  Stock.  The  above  are 
priced  in  your  last  week's  issue  as  follows : 
Sweet  Peas,  Is.  to  3s.  per  dozen  bunches  ; 
Stocks,  3s.  to  6s.  per  dozen  bunches ;  Stepha- 
notis, Is.  to  2s.  per  dozen  bunches.  Taking 
your  lowest  quotations,  I  should  have  received 
£1  15s.  for  the  above  alone,  not  counting  the 
Poppies  and  Candytuft.  What  I  actually  did 
get  was  3s.,  less  4d.  commission,  and  I  must 
arrive  at  one  of  two  conclusions— either  that 
your  quotations  are  altogether  above  the 
market  price,  and  thus  very  misleading  to  any 
of  your  readers  that  rely  on  them ;  or  else 
that  the  firm  I  sent  to  kept  back  the  greater 
part  of  the  proceeds  for  themselves.  I  should 
be  glad  if  you  would  explain  this  to  me 
through  your  correspondence  columns  next 
week,  giving  the  initials  X.  Y.  Z.  [We  every 
week  renew  our  statement  that  we  accept  no 
responsibility  for   market  quotations.     They 
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are  supplied  by  gentlemen  connected  with  the 
market,  but  we  have  no  means  whatever  of 
verifying  the  quotations.  Ed.] 

apple  failures. — It  will  be  interesting  to 
notice  the  reports  of  the  fruit  crops  this  year, 
especially  of  the  Apple.  Throughout  Scot- 
land, so  far  as  I  can  gather,  this  crop  is  light, 
and  will  not  reach  an  average.  In  recording 
for  myself  I  would  be  able  to  report  rather 
over,  although  in  places  similarly  situated  in 
the  district  the  crop  will  be  under  an  average. 
The  trees  that  were  heavy  last  year  with  me 
are,  with  few  exceptions,  almost  blank ;  while 
others  that  were  light  have  an  abundant  crop. 
The  exceptions  are  Stirling  Castle,  Lane's 
Prince  Albert,, Lord  Suffield,  and  Kerry  Pippin, 
which  are  heavy  this  year,  as  they  were  last. 
These  varieties  make  very  little  wood,  which 
may  in  a  measure  account  for  their  precocity 
here.  The  question  I  desire  to  ask  is  this : 
Can  the  weather  be  the  cause  of  the  general 
failure?  I  presume  the  verdict  will  be  unani- 
mous that  it  is !  Then  if  it  be  the  weather, 
why  was  the  blossom  on  one  tree  totally  de- 
stroyed, and  that  of  its  neighbour  fully 
preserved.  At  the  risk  of  receiving  more 
outrageous  epithets  than  blessings,  I  say  the 
weather  receives  far  more  blame  than  it 
deserves,  while  the  grower,  who  is  the  chief 
sinner,  often  goes  scot  free.  Where  the  soil 
and  situation  are  favourable  for  Apple-culture, 
and  good  varieties  that  have  been  worked  on 
suitable  stocks  are  grown,  the  loss  of  a  season's 
crop  may  often  be  attributed  to  greed  and 
neglect  rather  than  to  adverse  climatic  con- 
ditions. The  two  trees  I  mentioned  aB  illus- 
tration are  of  the  same  variety — King  of  the 
Pippins — growing  side  by  side  under  similar 
conditions.  The  trees  both  showed  a  profusion 
of  bloom  at  the  same  time,  and  now  one  is 
fruitless  and  the  other  bearing  a  full  crop; 
the  fruitless  tree  bore  an  extra  heavy  crop 
last  season,  while  the  other  had  a  very  light 
crop — the  result  of  an  attack  of  red-spider  the 
year  previous.  There  is  no  doubt  had  these 
trees  been  both  lightly  cropped  last  year, 
they  would  have  borne  equal  crops  this 
season,  showing  the  weather  was  not  at  fault 
in  this  case.  Sometimes  abnormal  frosts  occur 
in  May,  cold  enough  to  destroy  the  blossom  of 
the  hardiest,  best  conditioned  trees  ;  but  that 
is  a  rare  occurrence.  I  hold,  however,  that 
trees  in  a  healthy  state  are  better  able  to 
withstand  adverse  conditions  during  the 
setting  period  than  are  those  of  similar  varie- 
ties in  a  weakly  condition  from  over-cropping 
or  infestation  by  insects.  If  that  be  so,  then 
the  remedy  for  a  biennial  crop  rests  with  the 
grower,  and  is  found  in  proper  thinning  of  the 
fruit,  keeping  the  foliage  and  wood  clear  of 
insectsand  fungi,  andin  maintaining  vigour  and 
stamina  in  the  trees  by  the  judicious  applica- 
tion of  the  proper  manures  at  the  right  time 
and  in  the  right  way.  W.  W.,  N.B. 

pot  vines  at  Cardiff  castle. — These  are 
the  finest  examples  of  successful  cultivation  I 
have  ever  seen.  Grown  in  12-inch  pots,  with 
rods  about  10  feet  in  length,  they  are  carrying 
from  twelve  to  eighteen  bunches  of  beautifully 
linished  Grapes.  The  bunches  will  average 
quite  1J  lb.  each,  many  are  over  2  lb. ;  they 
are  marvellous  examples  of  skilful  cultivation, 
and  the  varieties  are  not  those  usually  grown 
for  this  purpose.  Black  Hamburgh  and  Foster's 
Seedling  are  the  best  known  sorts  for  pot 
culture,  and  for  very  early  forcing  the  best. 
Mr.  Pettigrew  grows  Appley  Towers,  Alnwick 
Seedling,  Black  Morocco,  Golden  Queen,  and 
Madresfield  Court.  Alnwick  Seedling  and 
Black  Morocco  are  usually  considered  very 
bad  setters,  but  here  these  varieties  in  pots 
are  everything  that  could  be  desired.  The 
new  Grape  Diamond  Jubilee  was  fruiting  in  one 
of  the  vineries  ;  it  is  certainly  different  to  the 
Black  Morocco,  both  in  foliage  and  fruit,  also 
in  flavour.  It  may  improve  on  further 
acquaintance  ;  at  present  I  do  not  form  a  very 
high  opinion  of  it.  In  one  of  the  Melon- 
houses,  Mr.  Pettigrew  has  a  fine  crop  of  his 
new  Melon  Royalty,  a  very  handsome  fruit, 
beautifully  netted,  and  a  fine  golden  colour,  of 
good  flavour.  J.  R.  Fetch. 
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SWEET  PEA  DOROTHY  ECKFORD.  —  At  a 
meeting  of  the  committee  of  the  National 
Sweet  Pea  Society,  held  on  July  15,  no  fewer 
than  five  pure  white  Sweet  Peas  were  shown. 
These  were  named  White  Queen,  White  Wings, 
Lily,  Purity,  and  Dorothy  Eckford,  and  all 
were  identical.  Bach  had  come  with  seeds  o£ 
the  variety  Miss  Willmott,  and  some  discussion 
took  place  as  to  which  name  should  be  recog- 
nised. It  was  eventually  decided  that  if  Mr. 
Eckford  could  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
committee  that  the  seeds  of  the  white  variety 
were  accidentally  mixed  with  those  of  Miss 
Willmott,  the  Certificate  of  Merit  should  go 
to  him  as  raiser.  This  Mr.  Eckford  has  done, 
and  the  accepted  name  is  Dorothy  Eckford. 
The  exhibitors,  Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co.,  Hobbies, 
Ltd.,  I.  House  &  Son,  and  Jones  &  Sons,  will, 
it  is  hoped,  recognise  this  name,  so  as  to 
prevent  needless  multiplication  of  names. 
H.  J.  Wright,  Hon.  Sec. 

THE  WILLOW  HERB. — Just  now  may  be  seen 
on  the  site  of  a  partially  cleared  Fir-wood  just 
above  Woking,  Surrey,  and  on  the  right  of 
the  South  Western  Railway  going  down,  a  big 
expanse  literally  covered  with  Epilobium  an- 
gustifolium  that  presents  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  wild  flower  spectacles  to  be  seen  in 
the  kingdom.  The  area  is  probably  some  two 
or  three  acres  in  extent,  and  is  covered  en- 
tirely with  the  Willow  Herb.  The  plants  seem 
in  the  somewhat  arid  soil  to  be  from  18  to 
24  inches  in  height,  the  flowers  of  a  bright 
rosy-red,  and  presenting  a  mass  of  colour  so 
beautiful  as  to  call  for  the  warmest  admira- 
tion. Nature  students  may  well  travel  from 
London  to  Woking  per  rail,  for  the  floral  sight 
seems  to  be  visible  from  the  railway  only. 
As  presented  in  this  case,  the  Epiiobium  seems 
to  offer  charms  for  wild  gardening  such  as  few 
yet  have  realised.  In  any  case,  here  it  is  not 
a  coarse  weed,  but  a  lovely  flower.  A.  D. 

MR.  DAVID  MURRAY,  OF  CUL2EAN,  who  has 
just  been  awarded  the  "  Neill  Prize"  by  the 
Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society,  is  a 
well  -  known  and  highly  esteemed  horti- 
culturist, who  has  been  in  the  forefront  of 
successful  cultivators  for  the  last  thirty  years. 
His  many  friends  will  be  pleased  to  hear  of 
this  recognition  of  his  services  to  horti- 
culture. Beginning  his  gardening  career  at 
the  age  of  fourteen,  he  served  for  a  time  in 
Abercairney  Gardens,  Crieff.  From  there  he 
entered  on  a  three  years'  term  of  apprentice- 
ship in  Blair  Drummond  Gardens,  for  which  he 
paid  the  then  common  fee  of  £10.  After 
serving  for  a  time  in  other  gardens,  he  found 
his  way — no  easy  matter  then — into  the 
gardens  of  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  at  Dalkeith, 
then  in  the  height  of  their  fame,  and  under 
the  charge  of  Mr.  Wm.  Thomson.  At  Dalkeith 
he  served  through  the  various  departments  for 
six  years.  At  this  time  Mr.  Thomson  started 
his  now  famous  establishment  at  Clovenfords. 
As  many  may  remember,  a  feature  of  that 
establishment  was  to  be  Pine-apple  growing 
for  market.  David  Murray  was  one  of  five 
young  men  selected  by  Mr.  Thomson  to  take 
charge  of  this  department,  for  which  extensive 
ranges  of  Pine-pits  had  just  been  erected. 
After  three  years  at  Clovenfords,  he  was 
chosen  by  Mr.  Thomson  to  fill  the  post  of  head 
gardener  to  the  then  Marquis  of  Ailsa  at  Cul- 
zean  Castle,  a  post  he  has  held  with  much 
acceptance  to  his  employers  and  credit  and 
honour  to  himself  for  the  last  thirty  years. 
Finding  himself  "  head  "  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
four,  he  threw  his  whole  heart  into  his  work, 
and  many  improvements  were  carried  out  in 
the  extensive  and  beautiful  gardens  under  his 
charge.  For  many  years  Culzean  has  been 
famed  for  high-class  gardening  in  all  depart- 
ments. In  vegetable -growing  and  fruit- 
culture,  both  inside  and  out,  Mr.  Murray  is 
perhaps  best  known;  he  is  the  raiser  of  the 
famous  Onion  Ailsa  Craig,  and  no  grower  in 
Scotland  and  few  in  the  South  have  yet  been 
able  to  excel  the  huge  bulbs  of  this  Onion 
which  he  often  exhibited.  Frequenters  of 
Edinburgh  shows  about  twenty  years  ago  may 
remember  the  many  jokes  which  passed  at  the 
Onion  staging-table.    Other  exhibitors  would 


ask  for  the  largest  plates  of  the  society  to  dish 
their  twelve,  while  "Davie"  would  always 
ask  for  and  receive  a  riddle,  which  was  seldom 
found  too  large  a  receptacle  to  show  off  his 
great  specimens.  The  famed  Culzean  Curled 
Kale  is  also  a  creation  of  his.  In  fruitrculture 
Mr.  Murray  has  been  most  successful ;  his 
renovation  of  old  orchards  and  the  lifting  of 
large  Apple  and  Pear  trees  has  been  a  great 
success.  With  indoor  fruit  his  success  has 
been  equally  satisfactory,  and  though  not  now 
so  frequent  an  exhibitor  at  the  autumn  shows, 
the  Culzean  fruit  has  on  many  occasions  taken 
leading  honours  at  most  of  the  large  inter- 
national shows.  No  finer  example  of  high- 
class  Grape-culture  can  be  found  in  the 
country  than  what  is  to  be  seen,  any  season, 
in  going  through  the  vineries  at  Culzean 
— no  light  cropping,  but  heavy,  full  crops 
of  finely  shaped  and  finished  bunches. 
A  hearty  welcome  awaits  the  horticulturist 
who  makes  pilgrimage  to  this  beautiful  place 
on  the  Ayrshire  coast,  for  amongst  the  many 
qualities  of  this  successful  gardener,  not  the 
least  are  his  warm  heart,  his  frank  and  open 
manner,  and  kind  hospitality.  May  he  be 
long  spared  to  wear  his  honours  is  the  wish  of 
many  friends,  besides  an  Ukl  Culzean  Boy. 

liriodendron  tulipifera. — If  your  corre- 
spondent Mr.  W.  A.  Cook  will  apply  to  any 
dealer  in  foreign  woods  for  a  sample  of 
American  white- wood,  he  will  find  that  the 
timber  is,  as  its  common  name  implies,  of  a 
white  colour,  very  even  and  close-grained, 
compact,  sound,  and  easily  cut.  A  large  pro- 
portion of  the  American  woodware  now  so 
largely  found  in  this  country  is  of  whitewood. 
and  a  good  deal  of  the  ebonised  show-cases,  as 
well  as  household  furniture,  is,  or  was,  made 
of  this  wood,  as  it  takes  both  the  black  stain 
and  polish  well,  and  when  properly  seasoned 
is  not  liable  to  warp.  The  wood,  though 
generally  white,  as  above  described,  is  some- 
times of  a  yellowish  tint,  with  darker  streaks. 
Position  and  soil  probably  affect  the  character 
of  the  wood,  as  in  other  trees.  The  large  tree  at 
Kew,  which  was  taken  down  many  years  ago, 
showed  this  in  particular.  The  lower  part  of  the 
trunk  of  that  tree  was  covered  with  large  wens 
or  knots,  which  upon  cutting  up  showed  no  spe- 
cial figure,  and  lacked  compactness  or  solidity, 
which  of  course  made  it  useless  for  veneering. 
The  probability  is  that  the  wood  of  the  tree 
at  Erlestoke  Park  gardens,  growing  so  near 
water,  shows  a  totally  different  character  on 
drying  to  the  imported  wood.  John  R.  Jackson, 
Claremont,  Lympstone,  Devon. 

Mr.  Cook  writes  to  know,  in  a  recent 

issue,  if  anyone  has  a  larger  tree  than  one 
at  Erlestoke.  I  should  say  from  recollec- 
tion that  the  one  at  Sir  Edmund  Loder's 
beautiful  place,  Leonardslee,  near  Horsham, 
is  taller,  and  is  probably,  on  account  of 
its  tall,  clean,  straight  trunk,  the  finest  in 
England.  This,  however,  is  growing  on  rather 
poor  forest  soil  at  a  considerable  elevation, 
where  it  overtops  all  the  native  trees  of  the 
same  age.  Sir  E.  Loder  will  doubtless  give 
particulars,  as  he  was  good  enough  to  photo- 
graph the  tree  for  me.  The  wood  is  good  for 
making  thin  laths  for  greenhouse  shading,  and 
I  shpuld  be  very  glad  to  purchase  it  for  that 
purpose.   H.  J.  Elicen,  Colcsbornc,  Cheltenham. 

strawberry- grapes. — On  July  22,  at  the 
Drill  Hall,  I  exhibited  a  basket  of  Strawberry- 
Grapes,  black  in  colour,  with  a  fine  bloom,  and 
a  perfume  and  flavour  of  Strawberries,  hence 
their  name.  I  first  made  acquaintance  with 
this  Grape  in  the  markets  of  Florence,  under 
the  name  of  Ova  Fravola.  1  thought  it  had  an 
exquisite  and  novel  flavour,  and  hoped  some 
day  to  be  able  to  grow  it.  Finding  that 
the  Chiswick  Garden  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  possessed  it,  I  begged  the 
Secretary  for  a  plant,  and  two  years  ago  two 
rooted  cuttings  were  kindly  sent  to  me  by  the 
superintendent.  I  kept  the  pots  containing 
them  in  the  open  during  the  summer,  and  next 
winter  I  planted  them  in  a  warm-house — a 
span-roofed  house  directed  north  and  south. 
In   the   spring   they   made   fine  growth,  with 


canes  20  feet  long,  when  they  were  stopped. 
I  did  not  train  them  in  the  ordinary  way  under 
the  glass  roof,  but  on  wire  espaliers,  on  each 
side  of  the  house.  This  spring  they  flowered 
abundantly,  and  set  finely ;  they  were  not 
thinned,  and  they  matured  perfectly  into 
pretty  compact  bunches,  covered  with  a  fine 
bloom,  all  the  berries  being  of  uniform  size 
and  spherical.  It  is  astonishing  that  a  Grape 
with  such  a  fine  flavour  and  scent  has  not 
found  its  way  into  general  cultivation.  The 
bunches  are  not  large,  and  the  berries  are 
comparatively  small,  hut  both  are  large  enough 
for  any  table.  I  told  a  young  fruit-grower 
that  the  Gros  Colman  was  an  inferior  Grape 
compared  with  thin  delightful  Strawberry- 
Grape.  He  said,  "  But  nobody  would  believe 
that!"  And  1  think  he  was  right,  for  it  is 
the  size  of  the  Gros  Colinan  that  makes  the 
demand  for  it,  and  not  its  flavour.  WTe 
know  that  huge  Pears  are  hired  for  dinner- 
parties, and  which  are  never  touched.  If  the 
Gros  Colman  were  a  Plum,  probably  no  one 
would  look  at  sucb  a,  tasteless  thing ;  but 
being  a  Grape,  it  is  so  aght  after !  If  the  Straw- 
berry-Grape were  grown  by  some  market- 
gardener,  the  probability  is  that  it  would  be- 
come a  favourite  with  the  public,  for  its 
flavour  is  unique,  and  a  dish  of  its  bunches 
would  look  very  pretty  on  a  dinner-table.  It 
is  not  subject  to  mildew,  or  to  cracking ;  its 
canes  are  thin,  and  very  long.  Curiously 
enough,  M.  Salomon,  of  Thomery,  wrote  that 
it  was  so  weak  he  could  not  propagate  it.  I 
found  no  such  weakness.  I  am  trying  some  of 
its  Vines  outside,  and  have  several  rooted 
cuttings,  and  even  the  tops  of  the  green 
shoots  strike  readily  in  heat.  I  have 
some  of  the  latter  now,  2  feet  high. 
It  ought  to  make  a  pretty  pot  -  plant. 
Apart  from  the  value  of  this  Grape  as 
a  table  fruit,  it  may  have  a  greater  value 
for  crossing  purposes  —  say.  with  the  Gros 
Colman.  If  this  could  be  effected,  we  might 
possess  a  Grape  of  large  siz^  with  the  unique 
flavour  of  the  Strawberry-Grape.  E.  Bonacia, 
M.D.,  July  24. 

Sweet  peas. — One  ot  the  finest  sights  in 
the  seed-growing  district  of  Essex  is  a  field  of 
0  to  7  acres,  belonging  to  Messrs.  E.  W.  King 
&  Co.,  seed  growers,  Coggesball,  on  which 
they  are  growing  for  seed  sixty  of  the  choicest 
named  varieties  of  Sweet  Peas,  and  ten  varie- 
ties of  Cupids.  This  firm  make  a  specialty  of 
Sweet  Peas,  and  have  trial-rows  of  nearly 
160  varieties.  They  were  awarded  a  Silver 
Medal  at  the  Sweet  Pea  show  held  at  the 
Royal  Aquarium,  for  a  display  of  seventy-two 
choice  varieties  which  were  gathered  from  the 
fields  as  growing  for  seed  and  not  for  show 
purposes.  They  were  awarded  Silver  Medals 
also  in  1900  and  1901.  Ooggeshall. 

CANADIAN  ASH  (F.  SAMBUCIFOLIA).—  Your 
note  on  this  tree  as  being  that  used  for  oats 
in  the  British  navy  is,  I  think,  based  on  a 
mistake.  The  Ash  which  Sargent  says  is  used 
for  oars  is  F.  americana  (the  White  Ash), 
which  may  or  may  not  be  of  better  quality  in 
Canada  than  further  south.  Macoun  says  it  is 
common  in  New  Brunswick,  Quebec,  and  On- 
tario, where  it  is  a  valuable  and  important 
tree.  It  grows  well  from  seed  in  England, 
germinating  in  a  few  days,  and  I  cannot 
understand  why  it  is  not  generally  planted. 
At  Kew  it  grows  faster  than  any  other  Ash. 
My  seedlings  were  frozen  badly  last  spring, 
but  this  often  happens  to  the  common  Ash.  I 
can  send  plants  2  feet  high  in  aatumn  to  any- 
one who  wishes  to  try  it,  and  who  will  send 
stamped  addressed  package  to  H.  J.  Elwcx, 
Colesborne,  Cheltenham. 

fasciation  in  lilies. — When  visiting  the 
Technical  School  garden  -  plots  at  Litton 
Cheney  the  other  day,  my  attention  was 
directed  to  a  group  of  White  Lilies  (Lilium 
candidum),  growing  in  a  garden  opposite  tho 
village  inn.  One  bulb  had  thrown  up  a  very 
strong  stem,  and  about  3  feet  from  the 
ground  had  spread  out  about  0  inches,  1  inch 
thick,  and  10  inches  high,  on  top  of  this 
150  flowers  of  two-thirds  the  usual  size,  about 
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8  or  10  of  the  normal  ti/.e.  Speaking  of  it  to 
;i  neighbour  (the  Revd.  James  Seagar),  he  at 
once  came  over  and  made  some  stereoscopic 
slides,  two  of  which  1  send  you.  I  do  not 
think  fasciation  is  usual  in  Lilies,  at  least  I 
have  never  seen  it,  and  do  not  suppose  many  of 
your  readers  have.  Horace  Huntley,  fit  is  very 
sioamon  in  our  experience,  especially  in  L. 
sjratum.  Ed.] 

COLD  WEATHER  IN  KIRKCUDBRIGHT. — Wo 
,'iave  experienced  some  very  low  night  tem- 
peratures during  July.  The  lowest  one  was 
on  the  25th  inst.,  namely  30°.  Further  inland, 
and  higherup,  it  must  have  been  near  to  freezing 
point.  The  cold  nights  are  retarding  the 
growth  of  all  tender  plants  ;  Dahlias.  French 
lieans,  &c,  are  standing  still.  J.  Jeffrey,  The 
Hardens,  fit.  Mary's  Isle,  Kirkcudbright. 

GILLIFLOWERS  AND  GARIOPHILATI.— I  think 
Mr.  Ellacombe  is  wrong  in  associating  these 
names,  for  the  latter  was  Geum  urbanum  in 
the  middle  ages.  Thus,  it  occurs  in  Atphita. 
1105,  and  in  Liber  pandectarum  of  Mattbseus' 
Hyhuticus,  1180.  The  latter  sajs:  "  Gario- 
philata,  herba  siinilis  agrimonie,  ouique  radix 
odorem  habit  gariofilarum  .  .  .  gariophilatum 
est  quedam  confectio,  sic  vocata."  In  Alphitu, 
we  read  "Gariophilata,  anenciaidem."  Lastly, 
afigure  of  Dodomeus  is  that  of  Geum  urbanum. 
Gcoiye  Hensloic. 

■  I  need   hardly  say  (see   Gard.    Chron., 

p.  02)  there  is  no  evidence  beyond  the  dictum 
of  Blount  that  "Villi  Gariophylati "  was  July- 
flower  wine.  At  p.  29,  "  March  "  should  have 
read  "Marsh,  "and  Cabbage"  stalk"  "stock." 
R.  P.  Brotherston. 

STRAWBERRY  MONARCH,  LEADER,  ETC. — To 
eompare.  as  Mr.  Parslow  does  on  p.  02.  Leader 
aod  Fillbasket  Strawberries,  is  to  those  noc 
acquainted  with  the  varieties  rather  mis- 
leading. Anyone  with  a  fair-sized  garden  may 
with  advantage  grow  the  two  ;  Leader,  as  its 
name  implies,  being  first  early,  while  Fill- 
basket  is  certainly  late  midseason  or  very  late. 
On  a  selected  position,  it  is  now  here  in  full 
boning  on  July  28.  Fillbasket,  apart  from 
its  not  distinct  colour,  is  a  good  Strawberry, 
flavour  sweet  and  pleasant;  but  when  dished 
the  white  points  of  the  fruit  are,  to  say  the 
least,  a  defect.  If  those  who  may  have  been 
unsuccessful  withLeader  will  root  some  healthy 
runners  in  small  pots,  plant  them  out  in  ground 
of  not  too  heavy  texture,  mulch  immediately 
after  with,  by  preference,  some  spent  Mush- 
room-bed droppings,  these  keeping  clear  the 
usual  weeds  ;  .  lightly  fork  in  spring,  then 
when  fruit  is  set  give  good  watering  of  liquid- 
manure,  in  which  have  been  thrown  about  1  to 
2  lbs.  nitrate  of  soda  per  100  gallons,  followed 
by  the  usual  mulch  of  straw-litter,  1  venture  to 
predict  he  or  they  will  have  changed  opinion 
about  that  variety,  and  consider  their  sub- 
scription to  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  wtll 
invested  this  week,  at  any  rate.  Plant  for 
annuals  10  to  12  inches  each  way;  for  the 
second  year  knock  away  every  other  row  of 
plants.  Being  a  producer  of  little  foliage, 
these  distances  are  ample;  while  under  the 
same  system  of  cultivation  Royal  Sovereign, 
for  instance,  requires  fully  a  third  more  room. 
Ji.  G.,  Whitfield,  Berejordshire. 

I  grow  both   of  these   soon  after  thev 

were  offered  to  the  public,  and  still  retain 
Leader,  but  am  of  the  same  opinion  as  Mr. 
Parslow  as  to  its  flavour,  it  being  too  dead. 
Ko  one  doubts  its  cropping  qualities,  but  I 
think  the  Strawberry  has  yet  to  be  found  that 
will  beat  Royal  Sovereign  for  weight  of  crop. 
Monarch  I  soon  discarded,  as  so  many  of  the 
plants  proved  barren  each  year.  Leader  is  a 
good  forcing  variety  to  succeed  Royal  Sove- 
reign, and  I  shall  grow  it  for  this  purpose,  as 
1  think  the  flavour  is  much  better  when  grown 
under  glass.  Our  soil  here  is  fairly  light  and 
sandy,  but  of  good  depth,  and  speaking  gem- 
rally,  Strawberries  succeed  well  with  us. 
J.  Mayne,  Bicton  Gardens,  Devonshire. 

As  far  as  my  experience  goes  with  the 

Strawberry  Monarch,  unlike  any  other  Straw 


berry  I  know,  the  flower- stems,  thick  and  short, 
are  produced  in  such  quantities,  and  stand  so 
upright,  that  if  there  is  not  a  great  amount  of 
strength  in  the  plants  to  throw  sufficient  leaf 
over  the  blooms,  the  frost  may  cause  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  blooms  to  go  blind.  I  planted 
my  Monarch  Strawberry  plants  0  inches  apart 
in  the  row,  and  2A  feet  between  the  rows,  and 
from  two  rows  35  yards  long  I  gathered  on 
July  8  five  pecks  of  splendid  Strawberries — the 
last  dish  to  day  (July  28).  P.  Fry,  Addington 
Park  Gardens,  West  Mailing,  Kent. 

Monarch  here   is   a  fine  setter  and  an 

abundant  cropper  (soil  heavy),  second  rate 
in  flavour;  bad  traveller,  as  it  is  too  soft; 
good  colour,  large  and  juicy.  Other  sorts 
we  have  tried  are  Queen  of  Denmark,  Em- 
press of  India,  Gunton  Park,  which  have 
been  planted  two  years,  but  have  given  a  very 
poor  return.  Sensation  is  an  abundant  cropper, 
but  has  no  flavour  whatever  ;  fruits  soft,  of 
good  size.  Our  best  are  Vicomtesse  Hericart 
do  Thury.  Ituyol  Sovereign,  Sir  Joseph  Paxton, 
President,  and  Waterloo.  A.  B.  Wadds,  Paddock- 
hurst  Gardens,  Worth, 
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ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL. 

Scientific  Committee. 

July  22.—  Present  :  Dr.  M.  T.  Masters  (in  Ihe  Chair); 
Messrs.  Hooper.  Odell,  Nicholson,  Worsdell,  Bowles; 
Drs.  Muller  and  Cooke;  Revs.  W.  Wilks  and  G.  Hen- 
slow  (Hon.  Sec). 

Liucoiim  dropper*. — Mr.  II.  H.  Benton  Bradley,  of 
Sydney,  sent  additional  illustrations  of  bulbs  of  Leu- 
coiura,  showing  two  bulbs,  one  above  the  other ;  also 
similar  bulbs  artificially  separated,  and  both  growing 
when  planted. 

Prairir.  Bean.—Ww  Wilks  showed  specimens  of  a  Le. 
guminous  plant  from  Kansas,  remarkable  for  flowering 
before  the  leaves  appear.  They  were  referred  to  Mr. 
Nicholson. 

Paris  with  variable  number  of  leaves, — Mr.  Odell  showed 
several  flowering  stems  with  five  leaves  instead  of  four. 
The  number  is  constait  on  the  plant.  The  late  Prof. 
J.  S.  Henslow  wrote  a  paper  on  "  The  Varieties  of  Paris 
quadvifolia.  considered  with  respect  to  the  Ordinary 
Characteristics  of  Monocotyledonous  Plants  "  (Loudon's 
Mag.  Xat.  Hist  ,  vol.  v.,  p.  429,  1832). 

Kleinia.— Mr.  Odell  also  showed  specimens  of  this 
S.  African  plant,  in  illustration  of  its  climbing  habit. 

Peprromin.—'Be  also  brought  specimens  of  a  minute 
species  from  Burmah. 

Bu'bs  pierced  bit  Couch  Grass.— Miss  Willmott  for- 
warded specimens.  The  process  is  described  as  done 
by  a  ferment  secreted  by  the  tip  of  the  rhizome,  by 
M.  A  Prunet  (Sur  la  perforation  des  tnbercules  de pomme 
de  tern' :  Rev.  Gen.  de  /:•■',  aver  illustrations). 

Plum  with  foliaceous  Calyx.— Mr.  Hooper  showed  some 
blossoms  of  a  Victoria  Plum-tree  with  small  but 
distinctly  leaf-like  sepals. 

Nectarine- Peach  —Dr.  Masters  received  a  fruit  from 
Mr.  Rivers,  one-third  of  the  skin  being  that  of  a 
Nectarine,  and  the  rest  that  of  a  Peach.  It  came  from 
a  Peach-tree  raised  from  the  stone  of  a  Nectarine  many 
generations  ago. 

Sugar  Pea. — Mr.  Eckfohd  sent  examples  of  this  Pea, 
remarkable  for  its  semi-succulent,  edible  pod,  known 
iu  France  as  Pois  sans  parcliemin.  It  has  produced 
three  varieties,  cultivated  iu  France. 

Poon-yet  Resin.— Dr.  Cooke  read  an  account  of  this 
resinous-lika  substance  prepared  by  bees  in  trees  in 
Burmah.  Their  nests  are  entered  by  small  passages 
lined  with  the  resin,  which  is  continued  outside  in  the 
form  of  a  trumpet.  It  is  probably  formed  by  a  mixture 
of  substances. 

Pntatos  diseased.— Some  small  tubers  were  sent  by 
Mr.  Eckfojid,  which  Dr.  Cooke  undertook  to  examine. 


RAYLEIGH    AND    DISTRICT 
HORTICULTURAL. 

July  lij.  —  The  above-mentioned  Society  held  its 
second  annual  show  under  most  favourable  conditions 
as  regards  the  weather,  and  was  a  success  and  improve- 
ment upon  its  predecessor  in  every  way,  as  might  have 
been  expected. 

In  the  class  for  a  group  of  miscellaneous  plants 
arranged  for  effect,  there  were  four  entries.  Mr.  A. 
Mathews,  gr.  to  A.  C.Cork,  Esq.,  Barringtons,-  Rayleigli, 


was  placed  'r  1  for  a  group  which  was  undoubtedly  far 
superior  in  composition  and  tasteful  arrangement  to 
the  two  placed  before  it. 

Stove  and  greenhouse  plants  were  creditably  shown 
by  Messrs.  J.  Polley.  A.  Mathews,  and  E  James. 
these  growers  being  the  most  successful  exhibitors 
among  gentlemen's  gardeners,  Mr  Polley  taking 
thirteen  lsts,  three  2nds,  and  one  3rd  ;  Mr.  Mathews 
five  lsts,  fix  2nds,  and  three  3rds  ;  and  Mr.  James  two 
lsts,  two  2nds.  and  two2rds;  Mr.  Denyer.gr.  to  George 
Vernell,  Esq.,  The  Elms,  Rayleigh,  securing  nine 
prizes,  mostly  2nds  and  3rds. 

Ladies'  Classes. 

The  class  for  dinner  table  decorations  was  a  strong 
one,  Mrs.  Ardley,  Elsie  Villa,  Rayleigh,  securing  1st 
place  for  a  light  and  very  effective  arrangement,  con- 
sisting of  light  and  pink-coloured  single  Poppies,  and 
with  grasses  judiciously  intermixed,  Sweet  Peas  and 
grasses  being  used  in  the  small  glasses  at  the  end  of 
the  table. 

Open"  Classes. 

Messrs.  Padl  &,  Son,  Che  shunt,  Herts,  were  the  only 
exhibitors  in  the  class  for  seventy-two  Roses,  staging 
a  grand  lot  of  blooms  of  tine  depth  and  substance, 
fresh  and  even,  among  which  the  following  varieties 
were  conspicuous  :  —  Marchioness  of  Londonderry, 
Pride  of  Waltham,  PaulNeyron.  her  Majesty,  Duchess 
of  Bedford.  Fisher  Holmes,  Due  d'Orleans,  Charles 
Darwin,  Cheshun^  Scarlet,  Corutesse  de  Ludre,  and 
Ulrich  Bruuner  (still  one  of  the  best  all-round 
exhibition  Roses). 

Among  the  non-competitive  exhibits,  Mr.  Hobman's 
exhibit  from  the  Hull  Bridge  Potteries  and  Brickfields, 
Hockley,  consisting  of  plain  and  artistic  garden  pottery 
in  the  way  of  flower-pots,  Seakaleand  Rhubarb  (forcing) 
pots,  vases,  &c,  commanded  a  good  deal  of  attention 
from  exhibitors  and  visitors  alike  ;  the  material,  make, 
and  fine  finish  of  the  several  articles  included  in  the 
exhibit  being  everything  that  could  be  desired. 


FINCHLEY  HORTICULTURAL. 

July  17.— The  forty-third  exhibition  was  held  in  the 
grounds  of  W.  P.  Jones.  Esq.,  Manor  House.  Finchley. 
The  classes  generally  were  well  filled,  aud  competition 
keen;  Roses  were  exceptionally  good.  From  an 
educational  point  of  view  there  was  one  great  omission, 
very  few,  either  of  plants,  fruits,  cut  flowers,  or 
vegetables,  had  any  names  attached  to  them. 

Two  classes  were  provided  for  groups  of  plants,  one 
to  be  composed  of  flowering  plants,  aud  the  other  of 
flowering  and  foliage.  For  the  latter,  the  1st  prize 
went  to  Mr.  G.  Neal,  gr.  to  A.  Mal  millan.  Esq  ,  Avenue 
House,  Finchley,  for  an  arrangement  in  which  well 
bloomed  Oleanders  were  effective. 

With  a  group  of  flowering  plants,  Mr.  Sandford.  gr. 
to  G.  Wright  Ingle,  Esq  ,  Woodhouse,  North  Finchley, 
secured  the  1st  prize,  his  best  plants  being  Begonias 
and  Gloxinias,  freely  bloomed. 

Mr.  Page,  gr.  to  G.  W.  Kilner,  Esq.,Ravenscroft.  was 
1st  with  six  stove  and  greenhouse  plants. 

In  the  large  tent  Fuchsias  were  a  special  feature, 
and  made  a  very  good  show  of  themselves.  For  six 
plants,  Mr.  J.  Souch.gr.  to  Boverton  Redwood,  Esq., 
Church  End,  was  1st,  with  pyramidal  plants  well 
flowered. 

Mr.  Neal  was  1st  with  six  Caladiums. 

A  class  for  six  plants  of  Coleus  brought  a  strong 
competition,  some  well  coloured  varieties  being  staged. 
Mr.  C00led<;e  was  ist,  with  large  bush-shaped  plants. 

Among  the  Fern  classes,  Mr.  C.  H.  Martin,  gr.  to  Mrs. 
Lanuton,  Rayiuead,  Hendou,  was  1st,  for  four  good 
plants. 

Tuberous  Begonias  and  Petunias  were  well  shown  by 
several  exhibitors.  For  the  former,  Mr.  Sandford 
was  1st;. 

Roses  and  Sweet  Peas  were  prominent  among  the  cut 
flowers.  For  twenty-four  Roses  in  twelve  varieties, 
including  Teas,  Miss  B.  Lanuton,  Rayiuead,  Hendon, 
was  easily  1st,  with  a  very  good  collection. 

For  a  collection  of  six  varieties  of  fruit,  1st,  Mr.  Neal. 

The  exhibits  of  vegetables  were  not  numerous,  the 
best  competition  being  in  the  Pea  classes. 

Messrs.  Cutbush  &  Son.  Highgate,  arranged  a  nice 
group  of  hardy  cut  flowers;  Messrs.  Ii.  S.  Williams  & 
Son,  showed  Begonias,  and  a  group  of  miscellaneous 
plants;  and  Messrs.  Harkness  &  Sons,  Bedale,  sent 
five  boxes  of  Roses. 


TIBSHELF    FLOWER    SHOW. 

July  22  — Tibshelf,  the  colliery  town  lying  between 
Nottingham  and  Sheffield,  was  again  unfortunate  on 
the  above  date,  when  the  twenty-seventh  exhibition, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Tibshelf  Floral,  Horticul- 
tural, and  Rose  Society,  was  held. 

Though  the  attendance  was  affected  by  the  bad 
weather  in  some  respects,  the  show  was  perhaps  as 
large  and  satisfactory  as  any  of  the  previous  exhibi- 
tions, which  have  made  for  the  Society  a  reputation 
almost  all  over  the  Midland  Counties.  As  usual,  three 
marquess  were  occupied  with  plants  and  exhibits,  and 
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entries  in  all  departments  were  quite  up  to  the  average, 
and  in  the  groups  and  classes  for  Roses  there  was  an 
increased  entry.  The  Roses  were  particularly  fine, 
hardly  any  of  the  blooms  being  weathered,  and  in 
themselves  formed  a  gorgeous  display. 

The  chief  interest  centred  round  the  third  class  in 
which  gentlemen's  gardeners,  amateurs,  and  nursery 
market  gardeners,  open  to  all  England,  competed. 
Prizes  of  £15  downwards  were  offered  for  groups  of 
plants  arranged  for  effect  to  cover  200  feet.  Mr.  J. 
Ward,  gr.  to  Mr.  T.  H.  Oakes,  J. P.,  of  Riddings  House, 
Alfreton,  again  carried  off  premier  honours  ;  Mr.  T.  J. 
Nelson,  gr.  to  Mrs.  Barnes,  Ashgate  Lodge,  Chester- 
field, was  2nd. 

Amongst  the  cut  flowers,  Mr.  T.  J.  Nelson  excelled 
in  Gloxinias  and  Sweet  Peas,  his  cultivation  in  the 
latter  being  most  prolific. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  a  very  pretty  group  of 
plants  was  staged,  not  for  competition,  by  Sir  Ciias. 
Seeley. 

Roses. 

Nearly  the  whole  of  the  staging  round  the  middle 
marquee  was  occupied  with  the  Roses.  The  majority 
of  the  blooms  were  exquisite,  aud  upon  no  occasion 
have  they  been  excelled  at  Tibshclf.  The  National 
Rose  Society  again  offered  Gold  and  Silver  Medals  for 
competition,  both  being  secured  by  Messrs.  Harkness 
&.  Sons,  of  Hitchin;  Messrs.  Harkness  also  secured 
both  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  prize  Banksian 
Medals.  Throughout,  the  noted  Hitchin  firm  easily 
took  up  the  first  place,  and  the  merest  tyro  need  have 
had  no  difficulty  in  fixing  the  position  that  they  should 
occupy  in  the  list  of  awards.  Their  boxes  did  not 
contain  a  bad  bloom,  and  few  that  were  even  the  most 
{•lightly  touched,  either  by  the  effects  of  weather  or 
time.  

PANSY    SHOW    IN    GLASGOW. 

July  23.— The  interior  of  the  Trades  Hall  was  a  blaze 
of  colour  on  this  date,  the  occasion  being  the  annual 
show  of  the  Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  Pansy 
Society. 

A  feature  of  the  exhibition  was  the  display  by  pro- 
fessional nurserymen  of  stands  of  various  types  of 
flowers  and  plants.  These,  in  some  cases,  were  awarded 
prizes.  The  trade  exhibit,  for  instance,  of  Messrs. 
Campbell  &  Sons,  of  High  Blanlyre,  carried  off 
premier  honours  with  a  very  meritorious  collection,  in 
which  Carnations  formed  a  conspicuous  feature. 

Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co.,  of  Rothesay,  had  a  capital  dis- 
play of  Pansies  and  Violas,  the  best  Pansy  in  the  hall 
being  included  in  their  group. 

A  leading  place  was  occupied  by  Messrs.  Hugh 
Dickson  &  Sons,  of  Belfast,  their  show  of  about  100 
Rose  blooms  being  of  very  superior  quality. 

The  most  successful  individual  competitor  was  Mr. 
John  Smellie,  of  Busby.  In  the  class  for  nurserymen 
he  was  awarded  the  Champion  Gold  Medal  for  blooms 
of  fancy  Pansies,  and  he  also  secured  the  1st  place  for 
spray  Violas.  The  President's  prize  went  to  the  same 
gentleman  for  handsome  blooms  of  very  fine  size  and 
form. 

Mr.  Robert  Dunsmore,  of  Avon  Bridge,  stood  wcl- 
up  in  the  honours  list.  In  the  gardeners'  and  ama 
tours'  class  he  was  awarded  no  fewer  than  three  dis- 
tinct prizes  for  Pansies,  the  Gold  Medal  going  to  him 
for  a  dozen  exquisite  blooms.  Mr.  John  Sweeney,  of 
East  Kilbride,  was  a  close  2nd  in  this  last-named 
class. 

Mr.  Dunsmore  also  carried  off  the  Silver  Cup  for 
Pansy  blooms  of  distinct  varieties. 

For  Violas  in  sprays  in  the  open  class,  Mr.  John 
Johnston,  of  Law,  was  awarded  the  Gold  Medal,  his 
blooms  being  highly  meritorious:  andasimilar  honour 
fell  to  Messrs.  H.  Dickson  &  Sons,  for  twenty-four 
Roses. 

There  was  keen  competition  in  a  class  for  Viola 
blooms  shown  singly,  like  Pansies,  on  trays,  but  the 
Viola  does  not  look  happy  in  this  way.  From  Daily 
Record. 

DURHAM,  NORTHUMBERLAND,  and 
NEWCASTLE  -  UPON  -  TYNE  BO- 
TANICAL and  HORTICULTURAL. 

July  23,  21,  25.— The  summer  show  took  place  at 
Newcastle  on  the  above  days.  Owing  to  the  lateness  of 
the  season,  many  of  the  classes  were  sparingly  repre- 
sented, but  on  the  whole  a  satisfactory  exhibition  was 
made.  The  most  remarkable  subjects  in  the  show 
were  the  trained  specimen  plants;  and  what  is  still 
more  remarkable,  the  whole  of  the  specimen  flowering 
plants  are  grown  by  the  "  pitmen  "—truly  a  surprise 
for  the  judges  and  visitors  from  the  South. 

In  the  class  for  fix  flowering  plants,  Mr.  J.  Harris, 
Cramlington,  was  1st,  showing  fiuely-grown  specimens 
of  Pboenocoma  prolifera  Barnesii,  Stephanotis  grandi- 
flora,  Rondeletia  speciosa  major,  Clerodendron  Bal- 
fouri,  C.  fallax.  and.  Allamanda  grandifiora.  Messrs. 
J.  &  J.  Ellison  2nd.  In  the  class  for  four  plants  in 
bloom,  the  above  awards  were  reversed. 

In  the  large  groups,  arranged  for  effect,  Mr.  F. 
Edmondson,  Newcastle,  was  first  with  a  neatly  arranged 
group  ;  H.  H.  Hili.er,  Green  Park.  Darlington,  2nd. 


The  cut  flower  classes  in  most  cases  were  well  repre- 
sented. For  a  collection  of  Roses,  arranged  for  effect, 
Mr.  Hu<;h  Dickson,  Belfast,  was  1st;  this  group  was 
remarkable  for  the  brightness  of  the  colour  in  the 
flowers  and  neatness  of  arrangement.  Messrs  D.  &  W. 
Choll,  Dundee,  2nd. 

For  thirty-six  Roses,  twelve  distinct,  Messrs.  D.  &  W. 
Ciioll  were  1st.  For  forty-eight  distiDct  varieties,  1st, 
Messrs.  Harkness  &  Sons,  Hitchin.  For  twenty-four 
distinct  varieties,  1st,  Mr.  Hcgh  Dickson. 

In  the  classes  for  twenty-four  and  eighteen  bunches 
of  hardy  herbaceous  flowers,  Messrs.  Harkness  &  Sons. 
were  1st. 

In  the  fruit  classes  the  competition  was  keen. 

For  eight  dishes,  distinct  kinds,  Mr.  Nicholis,  gr.  1o 
Lady  Beaumont,  Carlton  Towers,  was  1st :  Lord  Napier 
Nectarines  and  Madresfield  Grapes  in  this  collection 
being  of  merit.  Mr.  J.  C.  McPherson,  gr.  to  Lord 
Londesborouoh.  2nd. 

For  a  collection  of  four  dishes  {Pines  excluded),  Mr 
W.  Fulford,  gr.  to  R.  Babdon,  Esq  ,  1st. 

Iu  the  Grape  classes,  the  1st  prizes  for  four  bunches 
in  two  varieties,  two  bunches  of  Muscats,  was  won  by 
Mr  W.  Mark,  gr.  to  Miss  Maschamp. 

Vegetable  classes  were  not  numerously  represented, 
and  were  below  the  usual  quality  of  exhibits  at  this 
show. 

Amongst  non-competitive  exhibits  was  one  from  Mr. 
James  Dowlas  of  Carnations;  Messrs.  Dicksons.  Ltd., 
Chester,  sent  a  group  of  Roses,  Carnations,  and  herba- 
ceous flowers;  Messrs.  J.  Forbes  &  Son,  a  group  of 
hardy  flowers;  Messrs.  Mack  &  Miln,  Roses  ;  Mr.  W. 
Fell,  Hexham,  a  group  of  miscellaneous  nursery 
stock.  H.  J.  C. 


THE  HORTICULTURAL  CLUB. 
July  21.— The  annual  excursion  of  the  club  took  place 
on  Thursday,  when  about  forty  members  and  their 
lady  friends  spent  a  delightful  day  on  the  Upper 
Thames.  Among  thosepresent  were  Messrs.  H.  Veitch. 
Kay,  Assbee.  Monro,  Sweet,  Watkins,  Thomas,  Barr, 
Shoults,  Goldring,  May  and  Druery,  most  of  whom  were 
accompanied  by  their  wives  or  lady  relatives.  Meeting 
at  Paddington  at  11.15,  the  party  arrived  at  Cookham  in 
time  for  an  early  lunch  at  the  Crown  Hotel,  prior  to 
boarding  a  convenient  steam-launch,  which  took  them 
down  the  river  for  some  distance,  then  turning  and 
ascending  it  as  fir  as  Temple  Mills,  beyond  Marlow.  On 
this  occasion  the  Excursion  Committee  abandoned  the 
usual  programme  of  a  series  of  visits  to  celebrated 
gardens,  owing  partly  to  the  inevitable  fatigue  atten- 
dant thereupon,  and  partly  to  a  desire  to  vary  it. 
Experience  however  demonstrated  that  in  this  case, 
little  or  nothing  was  lost  thereby,  in  horticultural 
instruction. 

HANDSWORTH    A"ND    DISTRICT 
CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

July  25,  26.— This  was  the  eighteenth  annual  exhibi- 
tion of  a  Society  which  recalls  the  traditions  of  ahighly 
successful  Society  which  flourished  at  Handsworth 
sixty  years  ago.when  it  was  a  country  suburb.  So  success- 
ful was  it  in  those  days,  that  three  and  four  exhibitions 
were  annually  held,  and  not  only  were  florist's  flowers 
exhibited  by  the  leading  growers,  but  collections  of 
new  and  rare  plants  also.  Birmingham  was  then  a 
much  more  important  centre  of  nursery  operation-- 
than  it  is  now;  but  there  are  indications  that  there  is 
a  growing  return  of  that  enthusiasm  for  the  cultivation 
of  Auriculas,  Carnations,  Picotees,  &c„  which  prevailed 
in  the  early  'fifties,  when  Henry  Pope,  Samuel 
Brown.  Charles  J.  Perry,  and  others,  took  such 
prominent  positions  among  florists.  The  Crompton 
Arms,  formerly  kept  by  Samuel  Brown,  and  now  by  his 
son,  A.  R.  Brown,  who  is  well  known  at  our  London 
Auricula  and  Carnation  shows,  is  a  rallying  place  for 
florists  at  Handsworth.  There  is  a  delightful  garden 
and  a  display  of  flowers  throughout  the  summer,  and 
on  the  walls  of  the  principal  rooms  of  the  inn  can  be 
seen  coloured  illustrations  of  old-time  flowers,  with 
portraits  of  dead  and-gone  worthies. 

The  exhibition  was  held  in  the  Victoria  Park,  an 
open  and  breezy  spot  in  the  midst  of  a  thickly 
populated  industrial  centre.  Some  five  very .  large 
tents  were  required  to  accommodate  the  exhibits  ;  in 
fict,  the  Handsworth  Flower  Show  bids  fair  to  rival 
that  of  its  lister  Staffordshire  town— Hanley. 

In  one  of  them  could  be  seen  the  fine  groups  arranged 
for  effect,  and  as  Mr.  James  Cvphfr  was  competing 
with  one  of  his  elaborate  arrangements,  iu  which 
glowing  foliage  plants  and  choice  flowers  play  such  an 
important  part,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the 
judges  awarded  him  the  1st  prize,  £15  and  Couccillor 
Forsyth's  handsome  Challenge  Cup.  Mr.';.  Hancox, 
Castle  Bromwich,  was  2nd.  Here,  too.  were  the  dozen 
very  fine  specimen  plants  shown  by  Mr.  Cypher  in 
class  2,  which  received  ihe  1st  prize  of  £15. 

In  the  next  tent  a  good  portion  of  the  sides  was 
occupied  with;  miscellaneous  trade  exhibits;  and  here 
were  the  collections  of  fruit  competing  in  Class:;.  As 
the  collections  were  unlimited,  Mr.  J.  H.  Goodacre 
scut  from  Elvaston  t\\cnty>even  dishes,  all  of  excel- 
lent quality  and  varied.  Good  enough  for  a  Coronation 
feast  dessert,   it  comprised,  of  Grapes,  Muscat  Ham- 


burgh, very  fine ;  Madresfield  Court,  Gros  Marti.:. 
Black  Hamburgh,  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria;  Peaches 
and  Nectarines  of  fine  character  in  variety ;  Fvj~, 
Melons,  Plums,  Strawberries,  Cherries,  Apples,  Pear-, 
Ac.  Mr.  J.  Read,  The  Gardens.  Bretby  Park,  came  2nd 
with  a  smaller  but  verycreditablecollection.  Mr.  RE.tn 
came  in  1st  with  six  bunches  of  Grapes.  He  had  two  of 
Mill  Hill  Hamburgh,  and  one  each  of  Madresfield  Cour:. 
Mrs.  Pearson,  Muscat  of  Alexandria  and  Buckland 
Sweetwater,  small  but  generally  well-ripeoed  bunches 
Mr.  Goodacbe  came  2nd  with  three  fine  Madresfield 
Court  and  three  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  sadly 
deficient  in  colour. 

Down  the  centre  of  the  tent  was  a  line  of  pretty 
dinner  tables.  8  feet  by  4  feet.  The  1st  prize  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  C.  Thomas,  gr.  to  C.  A.  Palmer,  Esq  , 
for  a  light  and  graceful  arrangement  of  delicate  ro^e 
and  blush  Sweet  Peas,  done  in  ferfect  taste.  Mr.  £. 
Rose  came  2nd. 

Roses  were  a  pleasing  feature,  and  an  excellent 
exhibit  of  twenty-four  blooms  gained  the  1st  prize  for 
Messrs.  Pepkins  &.  Sow,  Coventry. 

With  twelve  Teas,  Mr.  George  Prince,  Oxford. 
came  1st. 

Carnations  and  Picotees  were  in  good  character 
though  sparingly  shown,  Mr.  R.  C.  Cartwright,  Seltcy 
Oak,  was  1st  with  twelve  yellow  grounds. 

Messrs.  W.  Pemberton  and  Son,  took  the  1st  priv.e 
with  twelve  blooms  of  white  ground  Carnations  and 
Picotees.    Violas  were  shown  in  bunches  of  twelve. 

The  centre  of  the  third  tent  was  rilled  with  specimen 
plants,  contributed  by  gentlemen's  gardeners  and 
amateurs  within  division. 

Two  other  spacious  tents  were  occupied  by  contribr.- 
tions  from  cottagers. 

Interesting  trade  contributions  were  staged  by 
Messrs.  Hewitt  &  Co.,  Solihull,  who  were  awarded  the 
Gold  Medal  of  the  Society;  H.  Devehell,  Banbury, 
Pattison  and  Co.,  Simpson  and  Co.,  Jarman  and  Co, 
Groves  and  Son,  E.  Webb  and  Sons,  and  others. 


trade  notic e. 

Mr.  A.  Hope,  late  shopman  to  Messrs  Geo, 
Cooling  &  Sons,  Bath,  has  been  appointed  a 
traveller  for  Messrs.  Dickson,  Brown,  &  Tait, 
Corporation  Street,  Manchester.  He  is  a  son 
of  Mr.  Hope,  Seed  manager  to  Messrs.  Robert 
Veitch  &  Sons,  Exeter. 


ENQUIRIES. 

Geological  Conditions  of  S.  Africa. — 
Would  any  reader  inform  "  A.  D.  B."  of  a  book 
dealing  with  the  geological  conditions  of  South 
Africa  ? 

If  flints  are  dug  in  winter  and  exposed  ta 
the  sun  during  the  following  summer,  are  they 
superior  for  making  roads  than  they  would 
have  been  if  used  soon  after  having  been  dug  ? 
A.  A. 

Rose  Madame  Desprey. — A  correspondent 
(Mrs.  A.)  would  like  to  know  where  she  may 
obtain  this  Bourbon  variety. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


***  Editor  and  Publisher.— Our  correspon- 
dents would  obviate  delay  in  obtaining 
answers  to  their  communications,  and  save 
much  time  and  trouble,  if  they  would  kindly 
observe  the  notice  printed  weekly  to  tha 
effect  that  all  communications  relating  t» 
financial  mattersand  to  ad vertisementsshould 
be  addressed  to  the  Publisher;  and  that  all 
communications  intended  for  publication,  or 
referring  to  the  literary  department,  an<S 
all  plants  to  be  named,  shonld  be  directed 
to  the  Editor.  The  two  departments,  pub- 
lishing and  editorial,  are  quite  distinct,  and 
much  unnecessary  delay  and  confusion 
arise  when  letters  are  misdirected. 

Books  :  E.  B.  There  is  none  that  will 
specially  suit  your  purpose,  but  the  subjects 
you  name  are  all  dealt  with  in  a  general 
work  such  as  Thomson's  Gardeners'  Assistant, 
a  new  edition  of  which  is  now  issuing  from 
the  press.  There  are  six  volumes,  price  B&. 
each.  The  publishers  are  the  Greslcnif 
Publishing  Co.,  31,  Southampton  Street. 
Strand. — Mrs.  Gf.  P.  The  Carnation  Afaniraf, 
issued  by  the  National  Carnation  and  l'icotee 
Society :    Secretary    Mr.    T.    E.    Henwnod. 
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Auricula  Villa,  Hamilton  Road,  Reading.  As 
you  wish  particularly  to  have  details  of  the 
cultivation  of  the  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison 
section,  you  cannot  do  better  than  read  the 
article  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  July  2, 
1898,  p.  3,  which  describes  the  practice  of  an 
exceedingly  successful  cultivator. — A.  E. 
The  new  edition  of  Thomson's  Gardeners' 
Assistant  would  be  useful  to  you,  and  you 
might  visit  some  of  the  London  parks  during 
this  month  or  September. 

Clubbing  in  Savoys,  Cauliflowers,  &c.  E.  N. 
Read  the  paragraph  on  "  Clubbing  in  Cab- 
bage," which  appeared  on  p.  07  of  our  last 
issue.  Without  seeing  specimens,  we  are 
unable  to  say  which  of  the  causes  of 
"clubbing"  there  mentioned  applies  to 
your  particular  case. 

Collection  of  Six  Kinds  of  Vegetables  :  T.  W. 
Yes,  you  are  entitled  to  include  Cucumbers 
in  such  an  exhibit.  In  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society's  Rules  for  Judging,  perfect 
Cucumbers  are  recommended  six  points, 
seven  being  the  maximum  number  recom- 
mended for  any  vegetable. 

Dahlia  :  Seaside.  The  variety  Grand  Due 
Alexis,  introduced  from  France  in  1894,  is 
regarded  by  the  National  Dahlia  Society  as 
a  decorative  Dahlia.  It  would  not,  there- 
fore, be  suitable  for  exhibition  in  a  class 
exclusively  for  show  or  fancy  varieties. 

Eohinocactus. — We  omitted  to  say  in  a  pre- 
vious issue  that  the  illustration  (fig.  13) 
of  sundry  Eehinocacti  was  taken  from  a 
photograph  kindly  furnished  by  Mr.  de  Laet, 
of  Contich,  near  Antwerp,  who  makes  a 
specialty  of  these  plants. 

Pigs  not  Succeeding  :  C.  F.  H.  As  your  Fig- 
trees  were  unsatisfactory  in  pots,  you 
planted  them  out  in  "a  well  -  manured 
border."  Is  the  border  thoroughly  well 
drained  ?  This  is  the  first  requirement  for 
Figs.  The  border  should  be  rather  less 
than  2  feet  deep,  and  above  the  drainage 
material,  and  should  be  made  of  fibrous  loam, 
mixed  with  a  considerable  proportion  of  old 
mortar  rubble.  It  is  well  to  limit  the 
amount  of  rooting-space,  or  the  trees  are 
apt  to  grow  too  strongly  to  be  fruitful.  For 
the  same  reason,  it  is  not  wise  to  incorpo- 
rate a  large  amount  of  manure  in  the  com- 
post forming  the  border,  as  sufficient  nourish- 
ment and  stimulant  can  be  afforded  afterwards 
by  means  of  liquid-manures  and  top-dressings, 
these  latter  being  very  beneficial,  because 
they  encourage  the  multiplication  of  fibrous 
roots  at  the  surface  where  food  can  be  easily 
afforded  them.  The  amount  of  manure 
afforded  the  roots  from  the  surface  may  be 
proportionate  each  season  with  the  crop  of 
fruits  the  trees  produce.  During  the  early 
part  of  the  summer,  the  chief  requirements 
of  the  Fig  under  glass  are  moisture,  warmth, 
and  abundance  of  fresh  air,  leaving  a  little 
ventilation  on  all  night  at  the  top  of  the 
house ;  also  frequent  root  waterings,  using 
liquid-manure  if  the  trees  carry  good  crops 
of  fruits.  Abundant  syringings  with  clear 
water  are  essential,  until  such  time  as 
the  fruits  commence  to  ripen,  when  it  is 
necessary  that  the  atmosphere  should  be  a 
little  drier  than  formerly  to  prevent  the 
fruits  cracking.  Extra  strong  growths 
should  be  stopped,  but  if  it  is  necessary  to 
remove  weak  ones  because  of  overcrowding, 
take  them  away  entirely.  As  your  fruits 
fall  from  the  trees  when  they  are  half 
grown,  there  may  be  a  fungoid  disease  upon 
them.  If  you  will  send  a  few  specimens  they 
shall  be  examined. 

Fruit  Returns  :  A.  E.  S.,  J.  L.,  County  Down, 
Leiois  B.,  and  several  others.  Received  too 
late  for  inclusion  in  table. 

Lapageria  :  Subscriber.  The  leaves  appear  to 
have  been  scorched.  Without  knowing  all 
the  circumstances,  we  cannot  tell  the  reason 
why  the  plant  does  not  grow  properly.  We 
find  neither  insect  nor  fungus.  Do  you 
shade  the  plant  from  bright  sunshine  ?  If 
not,  you  should  do  so. 


Lawn  Mower  :  W.  K.  We  cannot  recommend 
any  particular  firm  of  manufacturers,  but 
would  direct  your  attention  to  illustrated 
articles  upon  this  subject  which  appeared  in 
the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  May  17,  24,  31, 
and  June  7,  in  which  the  value  and  uses 
of  the  portions  of  a  good  mowing-machine 
are  fully  described. 

Lawn  Tennis  Court  :  G.  3.  B.    The  dimensions 
•  for  a  single  and  doulile  tennis  court  are  as 
follows  : — 


a  it,  H  A,  double  court  for  three  or  four 
players ;  s  S,  S  s,  single  court  for  two 
players.  A  A  and  B  B  are  the  base  1  ines ; 
A  Ji,  A  B,  and  S  s,  s  s,  side  lines  ;  C  0  and 
0  c,  service  lines:  h  h,  half  court  line; 
N  N,  net.  A  court  for  the  single  game  is 
27  feet  wide,  and  78  feet  long ;  and  for  the 
double  game,  78  feet  long,  and  36  feet  wide. 
The  posts  for  supporting  the  net  should  be 
placed  3  feet  beyond  the  sides.  The  service 
lines  run  parallel  to  the  net,  and  are  21  feet 
distant  from  the  same. 
Miscellaneous  Plants  affected  by  Mildew  : 
S.  S.  D.  The  blackened  foliage  of  the 
various  plants,  is  due  to  aphides  and  in- 
clement weather.  There  is,  however,  a 
fungus  on  the  Vine  leaves,  called  Cereospora 
viticola.  All  leaves  attacked  by  the  pest 
should  be  collected  and  burned. 

Mummy  Pea  :  B.  ('.    This  story  has  been  long 
exploded.     What  is  generally  grown  is  a 
fasciated  variety  of  the  common  Pea,  some- 
times   called    the    Crown    Pea. — Lewis.     A 
fasciated  variety  of  the  common  Pea,  some- 
times called  the  Crown  Pea  or  the  Mummy 
Pea,    because    it    has   nothing    to   do  with 
mummies  ! 
Names  of  Fruits:    3.  McC.    The  Peach  was 
quite    decayed,  the    Nectarines  were  also 
damaged,  and   no  leaves  were   sent ;    they 
appear  to  be  as  follows  :— 1,  Early  Newing- 
ton  ;    2,   Balgowan. — J.  11'.  M.    The  Straw- 
berry is  Helen  Gloede,  one  of  the  parents 
of  Latestof-All. 
Names  of  Plants:  T.  R.,  Wantall.    A  double- 
flowered  Clarkia  elegans. — Anerleij,  S.E.    1, 
Spiraea    Douglasii ;    2,    Rhus  Cotinus  (Wig 
Plant) ;    3,  Spiraea  Bumalda. — Woodside.    1, 
Clarkia  elegans,  double  var. ;  2,  Gaura  Lind- 
heimeri.— N.  B.,  Sheffield.    1,  Maranta  albo- 
lineata;  2,  M.  picta;  3,  Niphobolus  lingua; 
4,  Selaginella  Wildenovii ;  5,  Pteris  argyraea; 
ti,  Selaginella  caesia  ;  7,  Adiantum  hispidu- 
lum ;  8,  Gymnogramma  tartarea  (Silver  Fern) ; 
9,  G.   chrysophylla  (Gold  Fern) ;  10,  Pteris 
serrulata ;  11,  Sedum  Sieboldi  ;  12,  Adiantum 
formosum ;    13,   Pteris  serrulata ;  14,  P.  s. 
cristata ;  15,  Phalaris  Arundinacea  variegata 
(Gardener's  Garter) ;    16,  Spiraea  Ulmaria ; 
17,  Pteris  cretica  albo-lineata  ;  IS,  Lomaria 
gibba ;    19,    Blechnum    corco\ adense ;    20, 
Pteris   cretica. — H.  B.     1,  Deutzia  scabra  ; 
2,  Liriodendron  Tulipifera  (Tulip-tree,  North 
America) ;  3,  Rhus  Cotinus  (Wig  Plant) ;  4, 
the  cut-leaved  Lime,  Tilia  sp. ;  5,  Berberis 
vulgaris.— K.  TV.  A.      1,   Onychium   japoni- 
cum ;    2,   Pteris  cretica,    crested   var. ;    3, 
Asplenium  bulbiferum  ;   4,  Polypodium  Bil- 
lardieri;  5,  Pteris  hastata;   6,  Nephrodium 
molle.— J.    G.      Escallonia   macrantha  and 
Veronica  Andersoni  var. — J.  R.    Chlorophy- 
tum  orchidioides  ;  Roses  1  and  2,  varieties 
of  R.  multiflora  :  3,  Rosa  Brunonis. — C.  H.  P. 
Escallonia  rubra.— TV.  B.  C.   Ononis  spinosa, 
Rest-harrow,  generally  indicative   of  poor 


land. — W.  G.  1,  perhaps  Solidago  virga 
aurea  ;  2,  Malva  moschata  alba  ;  3,  Veronica 
spicata ;  4,  a  species  of  Rudbeekia  ;  5,  Hy- 
pericum perforatum. — R.  H.  TV.  1,  Ceano- 
thus  azureus ;    2,  Spiraea,  wretched  scrap ; 

3,  Spiraea  ;  4,  S.  Douglasii ;  5,  S.  callosa  ;  6, 
S.  Thunbergiana. — J.  P.  Brassia  caudata, 
Mormodes  pardinum  unicolor,  and  Pellionia 
pulchra. — Constant  Subscriber.  Epidendrum 
cochleatum. — Booker.  1,  Hordeum  jubatum; 
2,  Lagurus  ovatus ;  3,  Eragrostis  elegans ; 

4,  Zephyranthes  carinata. — TV.  B.  1,  not 
recognised  ;  2,  Asphodelus  ramosus  (white 
flower) ;  3,  Clematis  flammula  ;  4,  Epimedium 
pinnatum ;  5,  Cimicifuga  racemosa. — TV.  B.  TV. 
2,  Pteris  arguta  ;  3,  Pteris  tremula  ;  these 
are  easily  confused  from  unfertile  fronds  such 
as  those  sent,  but  there  is  that  strong  odour 
from  the  one  which  we  note  on  your  calling 
attention  to  it.  The  Adiantum  is  one  of  the 
garden  forms  raised  from  A.  cuneatum,  said 
to  be  a  hybrid  of  it ;  it  varies  in  the  size  of 
the  pinnae,  and  is  called  A.  cuneatum  ele- 
gans, or  A.  Waltoni  when  large,  as  in  your 
specimen. 

Nectarines  :  T.  B.  D.  The  leaves  of  the  Nec- 
tarine appear  to  be  affected  with  shot-hole 
fungus  (Cereospora  circumscissa),  so  named 
from  the  shot-like  holes  it  makes  in  the 
foliage.  If  many  of  the  leaves  are  badly 
affected  in  the  same  way,  it  would  be  well 
to  spray  them  next  season  with  ammoniacal 
solution  of  copper  sulphate  just  when  the 
leaves  are  expanding,  repeating  the  opera- 
tion at  intervals.  There  is  nothing  to  show 
why  the  fruit  has  cracked  except  that  from 
some  cause  the  flesh  of  the  fruit  has  swelled 
faster  than  the  skin  has  expanded.  This 
occurs  usually  when  the  trees  have  suffered 
a  check,  followed  by  high  stimulation  and 
abundant  root-waterings.  That  all  varieties 
do  not  show  the  same  impatience  is  not 
surprising. 

Notice  to  Leave  :  Wells.  Under  the  circum- 
stances, we  think  that  if  you  required  to 
leave  your  situation  in  a  week  only,  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  another  one,  ithe  matter 
was  one  for  mutual  arrangement,  and  the 
employer  would  not  be  expected  to  stand  in 
the  way  of  your  advancement.  Had  you  not 
been  living  in  a  house  upon  the  premises,  a 
week's  notice  would  have  met  the  case 
perfectly. 

Potato-tubers  :  Ed.  TV.  and  R.  L.  The 
spotting  or  mottling  of  the  interior  of  the 
tubers  is  due  to  an  undeveloped  form  of  the 
Potato-disease  (Phytophora  infestans),  an 
illustration  and  detailed  description  of 
which  may  be  seen  on  reference  to  Gar- 
deners' Chronicle,  December  20,  1884, 
p.  788.  Destroy  the  attacked  tubers  by  fire. 
If  you  feed  pigs  or  other  animals  with  them, 
the  manure  from  those  animals  will  dissemi- 
nate the  pest. 

Salpiglossis  attacked  by  Fungus  :  R.  W.  R. 
The  injury  is  caused  by  Puccinia  Solani,  a 
parasitic  fungus.  Spray  with  permanganate 
of  potash. 

Seedling  Violets  :  G.  G.  At  this  season  it  is 
difficult  to  pronounce  an  opinion.  The 
flowers  are  fragrant  and  brightly  coloured. 

Vines  :  A.  B.  No  insect,  no  fungus ;  probably 
some  detail  in  the  cultivation  has  been 
neglected,  or  improperly  carried  out.  With- 
out knowing  all  the  circumstances  we  can- 
not say  more.  The  leaves  are  exceedingly 
thin,  as  if  unduly  forced.  Admit  plenty  of 
fresh  air,  and  take  care  the  Vines  are  not 
subjected  to  over  stimulation. 

COMMUNICATIONS  RECEIVED— L.  Centil.  Congo  — W    H. 

—J.  S— H.  W.  (with  thanks).— H.  C.-S.  M.— W.  Whit- 
loek  (we  reeret  we  have  not  space).— A.  W.  \V.—  H.  C 
— T  II  S  — P  M.  T.— F.  T.  M— W.  G.  L.— E.  H.— 
W  C  W.-W.  M.  W  -A.  H  -T.  A.  C  C.-B.  W.  II.- 
r'  D—  MacR  &  F— F.  L.  T.— R.  L.  G.— J.  J.— S.  A.— 
R'  P  B  — O  T.—  W.  S.— W.  M.— H.  M.— W.  A.  C— 
C'T.  D.-A.  &N.-E.  P.—  J.  R.— F.T.-J.  Y.-T.  C.-S  — 
Harvey  W.— H.  T.— M.  S.,  Coventry.  — •' DoDne  — 
Pteris.— W.  B.  H.— Bishop's  Stortford  Hort.  Society. 


(For  Markets  and  Weather,  see  p.  viii.) 
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THE    FLOWEES   AT   HOME. 

THE  man  who  would  draw  deductions 
respecting  the  Celestial  Empire  from 
the  sight  of  a  pig-tail  in  Kegent  Street, 
would  not  improperly  be  called  foolhardy 
and  rash.  The  vastness  of  China,  the  vigour 
and  intelligence  of  her  sons,  the  complexity 
of  her  language  and  organisations,  the  pecu- 
liarity of  her  institutions,  her  pride,  love  ot 
home,  and  other  qualities,  could  never  thus 
be  accurately  gauged.  It  is  equally  im- 
possible to  form  true  ideas  of  the  wealth, 
complexity,  variety,  and  beauty  of  the  plant- 
world  by  studying  mummies  in  the  her- 
barium, or  isolated  plants  in  field  and 
hedgerow.  Ho  who  would  know  China — 
the  Flowery  Empire — must  go  there;  and 
he  who  would  have  his  mind  properly  im- 
pressed with  the  flowery  realm  must  go  to 
the  native  haunts  of  the  plants  themselves. 
What  a  pleasure  it  is  to  come  across  a  rare 
plant  for  the  first  time  !  The  books  all  tell 
you  that  it  is  local,  met  with  only  here  and 
there,  except  in  ceitain  specified  stations, 
where  it  is  perfectly  at  home.  What  botanist 
does   not   remember  the   boyish  glee   with 


which  he  gazed  for  the  first  time  on  a  plant 
which  was  regarded  as  rare  in  other  locali- 
ties, but  which  here  is  the  master  plant, 
and  flourishes  with  all  the  vigour  of  a  youth 
in  his  native  air  ? 

It  is  easy  to  conceive  the  emotion  towhich 
Linnaeus  gave  expression  when  he  first  came 
in  view  of  a  bed  of  Gorse  in  its  golden  dress. 
In  the  present  paper  I  shall  recall  some  of 
my  own  experiences  as  a  botanist,  extend- 
ing over  two  decades.  My  enthusiasm  has 
more  than  once  brought  me  to  grief,  but  all 
that  I  have  suffered  in  the  way  of  an  injured 
wardrobe,  a  painful  illness,  or  a  period  of 
suffering  of  another  nature,  has  been  as 
nothing  when  set  against  the  joys  I  have 
experienced  in  communion  with  Nature  face 
to  face  and  heart  to  heart. 

I  well  remember  many  years  ago,  a  walk 
I  was  taking  through  east  Sussex.  I  wended 
my  way  across  some  fields  on  the  northern 
outskirts  of  the  district  where  the  memorable 
Battle  of  Hastings  was  fought,  and  for  the 
first  time  in  my  life  came  across  a  couple 
of  specimens  of  one  of  the  rarest  of  Sussex 
plants  (Bartsia  viseosa),  the  sticky  yellow 
Bartsia.  My  Flora  told  me  it  was  only  found 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bexhill,  so  far  as 
Sussex  was  concerned,  but  here  it  was,  at 
least  a  dozen  miles  to  the  north.  Those  two 
plants  were  practically  all  I  ever  saw  for  a 
dozen  years.  I  went,  however,  one  summer 
to  north  Devon,  and  spent  a  day  botanising 
on  a  classic  hunting-ground  opposite  West- 
ward Ho !  Almost  the  first  plant  to  meet 
my  gaze  was  my  whilom  friend  of  Mount- 
field,  the  sticky  Bartsia.  Here  it  was  in  its 
thousands.  What  an  array  !  Every  botanist 
in  England  might  come  and  fill  his  vas- 
culum,  and  yet  leave  plenty  behind  to  con- 
tinue the  race.  It  was  one  of  those  sights 
which  are  never  forgotten. 

Another  of  my  treats  relates  to  the  true 
Marsh-Mallow.  There  is  a  common  Mallow 
which  people  often  mistake  for  the  rarer 
plant.  There  are  whole  tracts  of  country 
up  and  down  our  Island  where  the  Marsh- 
Mallow  is  never  seen.  In  other  places  it  is 
met  with  in  single  plants  or  little  patches 
here  and  there.  But  let  anyone  who  wishes 
to  see  the  Marsh-Mallow  "  at  home  "  and  in 
its  glory,  take  a  ramble  across  the  fields  from 
Winchelsea  to  Rye.  I  once  took  a  photo- 
graph here  looking  up  one  of  the  dykes. 
The  plants  were  a  perfect  forest  of  vigorous 
stems,  crowded  with  ten  thousand  blooms  of 
the  most  delicate  hue.  and  the  most  perfect 
structure.  Could  a  workman  with  a  scythe 
set  to  work  to  cut  down  all  the  plants  it 
would  take  him  several  days,  and  the  dried 
herbage  would  make  a  rick  of  enormous 
dimensions.  It  is  worth  going  many  a  mile 
to  witness  such  a  sight  as  that. 

Few  flowers  can  surpass  the  Water-Violet 
for  modest  beauty,  yet  many  a  botanist  has 
never  seen  this  flower  at  home.  It  delights 
in  marshy  places,  and  nowhere  appears  in 
greater  perfection  than  in  the  dykes  of  the 
famous  Pevensey  Marsh.  Its  popular  name 
is  apt  to  be  misleading,  and  one  must  not 
look  for  a  violet  at  all.  The  Hottonia,  as 
botanists  call  it,  is  nearly  related  to  the 
Primrose,  but  its  habit  is  totally  different 
from  that  of  our  popular  symbol  of  Toryism. 
It  rises  straight  from  the  water,  and  throws 
out  a  series  of  floral  whorls  which  decrease 
in  diameter  upwards  like  the  branches  of  a 
Pine-tree.  The  colour  is  adelicate  mauve  or 
violet,  whence  its  name. 

I  remember  years  ago  taking  an  excursion 


to  that  paradise  of  the  north  country  botanist, 
Newton  Reigny  Moss.  The  profusion  of 
flowers  bewildered  me ;  at  least  one  half 
were  utterly  new  to  me  in  a  living  form. 
I  had  never  been  to  an  "at  home"  with 
them  before.  Who  shall  tell  of  the  glories 
of  the  mealy  Primroses  and  the  magnifi- 
cent Globe-flower,  the  great  Spearwort, 
and  the  Marsh  Valerian,  the  fly-catch- 
ing Butterworts,  Droseras,  and  Bladder- 
worts?  How  can  I  describe  the  profusion 
of  rare  Carices,  one  of  which  was  new 
to  Cumberland,  the  Sedges,  Cladium,  and 
other  wonderful  plants?  But  what  is  this ? 
Surely  it  must  be  the  Water- Violet.  No  !  I 
never  saw  it  like  that  before.  The  blossoms 
have  a  similar  tint  in  the  distance,  but  their 
shape,  and  the  general  appearance  of  the 
spike  is  different !  The  plant  grew  in 
thousands.  It  was  evidently  quite  at  home, 
but  all  the  finest  spikes  were  right  away  in 
the  bog,  under  1  or  2  feet  of  water,  and  could 
only  be  reached  by  wading  up  to  the  knees 
with  shoes  and  stockings  off,  and  trousers 
rolled  up.  But  I  must  secure  the  prize  at 
any  cost.  The  flowers  are  reached,  and  as 
the  day  is  hot  the  water  is  refreshing.  That 
adventure  had  to  be  paid  for,  heavily.  In 
about  three  days  I  felt  a  pain  in  my  hip  ;  it 
developed  into  sciatica.  For  weeks  I  could 
only  move  with  agony;  and  for  three  years  I 
never  lost  the  feeling  in  the  little  toe  !     But 

1  had  got  my  plant,  and  it  was  the  beautiful 
Bog-bean.     Oh,  what  a  glorious  flower  it  is  ! 

Spite  of  my  mischance,  I  often  visited  the 
bog  after  that,  and  nearly  always  some  note- 
worthy incident  impressed  the  visit  on  my 
mind.  Thus  on  one  occasion,  after  having  filled 
my  vasculum  to  overflowing,  I  discovered  on 
the  other  side  of  the  dyke  a  plant  which  I 
did  not  possess.  It  must  be  reached  at  all 
costs.  As  I  walked  along  the  side  of  the 
wide  ditch  seeking  a  place  where  I  might 
cross,  I  found  a  narrow  plank  spanning  the 
water.  It  was  thin  and  uncertain,  but 
such  was  my  eagerness  to  obtain  the  flower, 
that  I  took  the  risk  and  essayed  to  pass 
over.  When  I  reached  the  middle  the  plank 
snapped,  and  I  was  plunged  helplessly  into 

2  feet  of  dirty  water,  and  as  many  of  foetid 
mire.  For  a  moment  I  was  panic-stricken, 
and  nearly  lost  my  head.  My  overcrowded 
vasculum  was  emptied  of  its  precious  con- 
tents by  the  fall,  and  I  was  in  imminent 
peril.  I  managed  at  last  to  reach  the  bank, 
picked  up  my  box  with  such  specimens  as 
were  available,  and  dashed  off  to  a  neigh- 
bouring farmhouse.  Here  I  was  fortunate 
enough  to  secure  assistance,  and  having 
made  sundry  temporary  exchanges,  ran  to 
Penrith,  caught  the  train  for  Carlisle,  and 
effected  another  evolution  without  the  con- 
tretemps becoming  known.  For  a  week  I 
was  in  suspense,  not  knowing  what  conse- 
quences might  follow,  but  at  last  I  had  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  I  had  not  to 
pay  further  for  my  enthusiasm. 

Who  that  has  seen  the  Hottonia  or  the 
Bog-bean  in  its  native  haunts  will  wonder  al 
my  temerity?  Another  plant  which  I  h.-i\e 
seen  at  home  is  the  Crass  of  Parnassus.  This 
gem  of  the  English  flora  is  almost  unknown 
in  the  South,  and  it  was  not  till  I  went  to 
reside  in  Yorkshire  and  Cumberland  that  1 
was  able  to  realise  its  beauty,  or  the  inge 
nuity  with  which  it  secures  the  visits  of 
insects  and  the  transportation  of  its  pollen. 
It  must  be  observed  again  and  again  in  the 
bogs  and  oioorlands  of  the  North  before  all 

it  3  charm  is  realised. 
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The  foregoing  are  but  samples — mere 
"  tasters,"  as  a  Sussex  connoisseur  in  cheese 
would  say  ;  but  I  think  they  suffice  to  illus- 
trate my  point.  The  great  fact  about  all 
these  plants  is,  that  however  spindly,  weak, 
and  uninviting  their  appearance  may  be 
when  found  in  unfamiliar  ways,  they  are 
remarkable  for  their  vigour  and  beauty 
when  seen  at  home.  It  is  only  by  studying 
plants  in  this  way  that  accurate  conclusions 
can  be  drawn  concerning  the  problems  of 
life,  and  only  thus  can  the  student  of  Nature 
fully  realise  the  pleasure  and  profit  to  be 
derived  from  his  pursuits.  Hilderic  Friend. 


NEW  OR  NOTEWORTHY  PLANTS. 

i 

HYBRID    YUCCAS. 

In  my  garden  there  are  now  about  200  very 
fine  new  hybrid  Yuccas  of  more  than  common 
interest;  and  I  hope  the  readers  of  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  will  know  more  about 
them  in  time.  Some  of  these  interesting 
hybrids  are  plants  of  decorative  value,  and 
some  of  them  are  of  enormous  size.  They  are 
hybrids  of  the  following  species  : — 

Y.  macrocarpa    <  filamentosa 

Y.  ,,  gloriosa 

Y.  ,,  x         ,,        glauca  pendula 

Y.  filamentosa  x  gloriosa 

Y.  „  x         ,,       pendula 

Y.  ,,  x  Treculeana 

Y.  ,,  x  rupestris 

Y.  gloriosa  x  filamentosa 

Y.  aloefolia  x  Treculeana 

Y.         ,,         x  filamentosa 

Y.        „         x  gloriosa 

Y.        ,,         x         „        pendula 

Y.  rupestris  x  filamentosa 

Y.         ,,  x  gloriosa 

Y.  Treculeana  x  filamentosa 

Y.  ,,  x  gloriosa 

Y.  ,,  x         ,,        pendula 

Y.  macrocarpa  x  Treculeana 

Y.  filamentosa  x  macrocarpa 

Y.  ,,  x  imperialis 

The  last  is  one  of  my  finest  hybrids.  The 
filamentosa  with  all  its  fine  varieties  has 
proved  the  best  female  plant,  and  can  be 
fertilised  by  the  pollen  of  any  species.  The 
best  cross  was  with  Y.  filamentosa  maj  ir,  but 
with  flaccida  it  was  also  very  good.  Only  a 
very  small  number  of  these  fine  hybrids  have 
flowered  with  me  ;  still,  it  is  only  five  years 
ago  since  I  took  this  haadsome  genus  in  hand. 
I  began  with  one  of  the  varieties  which  at  the 
time  was  in  full  splendour,  and  which  I  have 
named  after  the  Consul-General  of  Germany  at 
Naples,  von  Rekowski. 

Yucca  Rekowkiana  x.— Stem  short,  thick,  with  not 
many  suckers  ;  leaves  thick,  lorate,  persistent,  large, 
ensiform.  a  little  recurved,  undulate,  not  very  prickly, 
filamentous,  dark  green,  and  forming  a  very  decorative 
subject;  leaf-stalks  purple  and  large,  prickly;  stalk 
and  thyrse  1  to  5  feet  high ;  flower  branches  pyramidal, 
flowers  two  or  three,  sometimes  also  more  united,  un- 
equally pedunculated,  campanulate.  almost  completely 
ball  shaped,  closed,  waxy-white,  widely  opened  only  in 
the  evening;  filaments  covered  with  short,  hispid 
hairs,  rectangular;  pollen  waxy -white:  ovarium 
oblong,  whitish  ;  pistil  tririd,  lobes  deeply  incised. 

This  splendid  Yucca  must  be  hardy  in  Great 
Britain,  certainly  along  the  coast,  as  its 
parents  are  ;  as  also  in  Brussels,  where  it 
flowers  well  every  summer.  It  flowers  very 
readily,  as  do  nearly  all  the  hybrids  of  fila- 
mentosa and  gloriosa,  of  which  I  possess  some 
wonderfully  early  flowering  species  or  varie- 
ties. Yucca  Rekowskiana  :<  is  worth  culti- 
vating for  decorative  purposes,  and  for  its 
rich  spike  of  flowers.  Cli.  Sprenyer,  Yomerro, 
Naples. 


GERMAN    SOUTH-WEST    AFRICA. 

NAT1YB   VEGETATION. 

I  AM  sending  you  a  small  bag  contain- 
ing seeds  of  the  so-  called  Catfir  Water- 
Melon,  a  variety  of  Citrullus  vulgaris, 
largely  grown  by  the  Hereros  in  Okahandya, 
and  many  other  places  in  Hereroland. 
[Sent  to  Chiswiek.  El).].  The  whites  do  not 
cultivate  it.  Whilst  I  was  there,  two 
months  ago,  no  Water  -  Melons  were  to  be 
bought;  the  Cafflr  Water- Melon  being  very 
late,  is  but  now  beginning  to  ripen.  Cafflr 
Water-Melons  can  be  found  in  the  native  gar- 
dens of  Okahandya  in  various  forms,  differing 
in  shape,  colour,  and  weight,  but  I  believe  not 
in  the  seeds,  the  colour  of  these  being  alwajs 
red,  but  never  black  or  white,  at  least  I  saw 
red  ones  only.  You  will  find  the  seeds  rather 
larger  than  those  of  our  sweet  varieties.  The 
weight  of  Cafflr  Melons  of  all  the  three  or  four 
varieties  is  generally  0  to  10  kilograms.  The 
flesh  is  very  solid,  and  when  not  fully  ripe  and 
still  tender,  it  may  well  be  used  instead  of 
Cucumber,  which  is  not  easy  to  cultivate  ;  the 
female  flowers  are  generally  fertilised  by  a 
fly.  The  ripe  fruits  remain  hard,  and  are  not 
sweet,  but  they  may  be  kept  for  months  in  a 
dry  room  without  rotting.  The  Hereros  slice 
them,  and  dry  the  slices  in  the  sun  for  winter 
provision.  As  required,  the  dry  slices  are 
boiled  with  water  to  a  soup. 

In  the  dry  eastern  red  sandy  region  (Omahek) 
which  forms  part  of  the  Kalachari,  there  grows, 
in  many  places  in  masses,  the  so-called  "  Sweet 
Dachammas"  (the  common  or  bitter  Dacham- 
mas  is  Citrullus  vulgaris,  the  ancestor  of  our 
sweet  Water-Melons),  which  is  not  at  all  sweet, 
but  is  at  any  rate  perfectly  free  from  Colo- 
cuinth  flavour,  as  is  the  cultivated  Cafflr  Melon. 
That  waterless  area  is  in  some  parts  habitable 
for  men  and  oxen  only,  owing  to  the  presence 
of  the  sweet  Dachammas."  The  Cafflr  W'ater- 
Melon,  requ'ring  no  cultivation,  might  advan- 
tageously be  naturalised  in  waterless,  desert 
regions,  as,  for  instance,  along  the  Southern 
Algerian  wad  is  (ourrivers),  Egypt,  S.  California, 
and  West  and  Central  Australia. 

Okahandya  is  doubtless  the  most  promising 
place  for  horticulture  in  the  central  part  of 
our  colony.  Broad  meadows,  consisting  ex- 
clusively of  Cynodon  dactylon  grass,  edge  the 
Okahandya  river,  interspersed  with  welcome 
groups  of  Acacia  hebeclada,  and  sometimes 
of  Acacia  spirocarpodes  ;  150  to  2m.  below 
the  thick,  grassy  carpet,  the  water  percolates 
in  quantities,  and  is  of  the  purest  quality. 
The  alluvial  soil  below  the  grass  (to  extirpate 
which  is  a  rather  expensive  work,  the  long 
stolons  being  as  tough  as  wire)  is  a  highly 
fertile  clayey  sand. 

The  cultivation  of  Tobacco  is  increasing  in 
a  very  satisfactory  manner.  For  sowing  To- 
bacco, clay  pots  4  to  5  inches  in  diameter  are 
now  used  ;  formerly  the  seed  was  sown  broad- 
cast in  beds,  and  the  seedlings  were  planted 
out  without  balls  of  earth,  so  that  they  flagged 
for  three  weeks,  in  spite  of  small  huts 
covering  them  against  the  burning  sun  ;  they 
are  now  planted  in  any  weather,  when  of  the 
proper  size,  and  with  a  large  ball  of  earth. 
Planted  in  this  condition,  and  at  once 
watered,  they  do  not  flag  for  a  single  hour, 
but  continue  to  grow  uninterruptedly. 

Although  pots  obtained  from  Germany  are 
rather  expensive  here,  this  method  of  raising 
Tobacco  is  unquestionably  to  be  preferred  to 
all  other  ways.  Every  plant,  once  in  the  plantar 
tion,  grows,  and  there  are  no  dead  plants  to  be 
replaced  ;  the  expensive  building  of  huts  made 
of  grass,  dry  dung,  Bee.,  over  each  transplanted 
seedling  is  obviated,  and  the  planting  from 
pots  can  be  effected  even  by  careless  natives. 


This  planting  out  from  pots  may  be  strongly 
recommended  to  Coffee  -  planters  for  these 
reasons,  as  well  as  to  foresters  for  any  kind  of 
evergreen  tree,  even  in  the  driest  tropical 
places,  where  the  seeds  are  not  sown  directly 
in  their  final  position  ;  thus  one  transplanting 
is  avoided.  For  this  purpose,  pots  of  firm 
cardboard,  which  Schmidt  &  Co.,  Elberfeld, 
have  introduced,  may  be  used  with  great 
advantage.  They  are  to  be  had  in  several 
sizes,  and  very  cheaply,  and  they  do  not  break 
as  do  clay  pots  ;  the  carriage  also  is  inexpen- 
sive (2,0110  pots  of  7  centimetres,  price  per 
mille  18  marks,  make  only  nine  post-parcels  of 
5  kilograms  each).  These  pots  last  until  the 
trees  reared  in  them  are  large  enough  to  be 
planted  out.  It  is  true  a  clay  pot  lasts  for 
three  or  four  years  on  an  average  when  care- 
fully handled,  but  the  price  for  5,000  such 
pots  of  7  centimetres,  costing  at  Erfurt  about 
75  marks,  is  here,  in  the  interior,  about 
400  mirks.  To  return  to  my  account  of  the 
Tobacco  :  the  fermenting  is  now  done  here  in 
a  proper  manner,  the  leaves  are  first  partly 
dried,  then  sprinkled  with  water,  and  then 
fermented  ;  or  they  are  fermented  green  as 
they  come  from  the  plantation. 

The  latest  plan,  which  is  carried  out  by  one 
firm  is,  that  the  quite  fresh  leaves  are  cut 
with  the  tobacco-cutting  machine,  and  pnt 
into  large  heaps.  Such  heaps  get  warm  very 
quickly,  and  they  are  then  turned  over  inside 
out  in  a  few  minutes,  whilst  the  same 
quantity  of  leaves  would  require  the  labour  of 
one  man  for  half  a  day.  The  product  is  very 
uniform  as  regards  colour,  which  is  almost 
black.  All  the  Tobacco  cultivated  in  the 
country  is  for  local  consumption,  as  good 
cigar  tobaccos  cannot  apparently  be  culti- 
vated here,  the  weed  being  too  rich  in  nicotine. 
At  this  moment  only  American  varieties  are 
cultivated,  very  seldom  N.  rustica.  Although 
in  Okahandya  in  winter  as  much  as  4°  C.  and 
even  more  is  often  experienced,  the  place 
being  over  1,000  metres  above  the  sea  level, 
and  on  the  borders  of  a  river  from  000 
to  800  metres  broad,  nightly  radiating,  un- 
hindered, the  sunshine  absorbed  in  the 
daytime. 

Banana  cultivation  is  found  possible  and 
steadily  increasing;  and  it  is  not  that  of  the 
wild  small  kinds  like  M.  Cavendishi,  but  one- 
of  the  medium-sized  forms,  which  are  so  ex- 
tensively cultivated  in  the  Canaries.  I  am 
convinced,  that  under  proper  cultivation 
Bananas  would  yield  remunerative  crops  at 
Okahandya  and  in  many  other  places  situated 
north  of  this  village,  not  for  export,  but  for 
home  consumption.  There  are,  even  at  Wind- 
hoe1;,  several  gardens  where  the  same  Banana 
flourishes  splendidly  and  ripens  fruit.  Wind- 
hoek is  situated  1,660  metres  above  the  sea. 
Near  Okahandya  there  is  a  tannery  where 
tanning  material,  the  pounded  rhizomes  of 
Hydnora  africana  ?  are  exclusively  used 
with  the  most  satisfactory  result.  The 
Hydnora  grows  there  in  quantities  already 
diminishing  on  the  roots  of  Acacia  horrida. 
In  Gibeon  Namaland,  there  is  another  tan- 
nery, where  Elephantorrhisa  Burchelli  only  is 
used . 

I  have  not  found  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle 
any  articles  about  forestry  in  the  inner  parts 
of  Cape  Colony,  the  Transvaal,  and  Orange 
River  Colony.  Can  you  not  induce  some  ex- 
perienced forester  there  to  write  a  series  of 
articles  about  forestry  in  those  part?,  especi- 
ally about  Eucalyptus  planting.  It  would  I  e 
indispensable  to  state  the  average  rainf-11, 
temperature,  &c.  Thus  the  stateah  nts  would 
serve  as  a  guide  for  foresters  in  regiui  s  with, 
similar  climates.  Is  there  any  book  on  this- 
subject'.-'  Dinter. 
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TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 

COTOXEVSTER  HOR'ZOXTALIS. 
THERE  is  a  good  deal  of  variety  am  mg  the 
Cotoneasters  in  regard  t>  habit,  but  the  most 
distinct  of  th^m  all  in  this  respect  is  the 
species  now  illustrated  (fig.  29).  Sever;  1  i  f 
the  species  have  a  flat  distichous  mode  of 
growth,  but  it  is  in  Cotoneaster  horizontalU 
mat  this  character  is  most  marked  and  per- 
sistent. It  is  now  twenty- five  years  since 
Decaisne  first  named  and  described  this 
species,   its   introduction   to   the   gardens   of 


time  there  are  plenty  of  more  noticeable 
shrubs  i  i  flower.  It  attract*  more  notice 
when  in  fru'it;  the  berries  are  small,  but  very 
plentiful  (as  m»y  b3  seen  by  the  illustration), 
aud  when  ripe  they  are  scarlet.  This  shrub 
is  very  pretty  growing  on  ledges  of  the 
rickery,  or  at  the  foot  of  a  wall.  In  the 
latter  position  it  will  grow  0  or  7  feet  high, 
and  flat  against  the  wall.  It  should  be  men- 
tioned that  it  is  deciduous  ;  although  in  some 
catalogues  it  has  beenclassed  with  evergreens. 
Itcin  be  increased  both  by  cuttings  and  seeds. 
W.  J.  Bean,  Kew. 


placed  his  knowledge  and  his  collections   at 
the  disposal  of  the  author. 

In  addition  to  these  resources,  the  author 
has  availed  himself  of  many  of  the  principal 
publications  on  the  subject,  and  has  visited 
numerous  establishments,  bot'a  private  and 
public,  wheie  Conifers  form  a  special  feature. 
The  genera  and  species  are,  for  the  most  part, 
arranged  in  conformity  with  the  list  published 
in  the  report  of  the  Chiswick  Conifer  Confer- 
ence. The  author  has  been  most  loyal  in  acknow- 
ledging the  sources  of  his  information,  a  circum- 
stance which  inspires  the  more  confidence  in 


' 


Fig.  29.  — cotoneaster  horizontalis. 


Europe  being  due  to  the  Abbe  David,  v. ho  dis- 
covered it  in  China.  It  is  not  until  quite  recent 
years  that  its  merits  as  a  garden  plant  have 
been  appreciated.  Yet  it  is  undoubtedly  one 
of  the  most  distinct  and  charming  of  all  hardy 
shrubs.  In  the  op?n  ground  it  grows  about  a 
yard  high,  producing  flat,  table-like  branches 
very  densely  clothed  with  tiny,  orbicular 
leaves  (they  are  about  one-third  of  an  inch 
long).  The  foliage  is  of  a  deep  and  very 
lustrous  green,  but  the  young  wood  is  covered 
with  a  thick  brown  wool.  The  flowers  are 
pink  white,  and  appear  in  May  and  June; 
although  small  they  are  very  abundant.  The 
plant  is  pretty  when  in   bloom,   but   at   that 


BOOK    NOTICE. 

Les  Coniferes  et  Taxacees.  Par  S.  Mottet ; 
Paris,  Octave  Doin  (pp.  471,  132  figures). 
This  is  a  small  treatise  embodying  the 
main  points  in  the  history,  description,  utility, 
culture,  and  multiplication  of  the  coniferous 
plants  cultivated  in  gardens  or  forests,  to- 
gether with  information  concerning  the 
diseases  to  which  they  are  subject,  and  the 
insects  which  prey  upon  them.  The  work  is 
dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Henry deVilmorin, 
whose  portrait  is  given,  and  who,  as  his 
brother,  M.  Maurice  de  Vilmorin  has,  had  an 
extensive  knowledge  of  these  trees,  and  who 


the  value  of  his  own  personal  observations.  We 
do  not  find,  however,  any  separate  reference 
to  the  works  of  Sargent  and  of  Lemmon,  whioh 
are  invaluable  for  the  American  species  ;  nor 
to  the  treatise  of  Mayr,  on  the  Japanese 
Abietinese.  The  report  of  the  Conifer  Con- 
ference should  also  have  been  more  fully  cited. 
Actuated  by  horticultural  considerations, 
M.  Mottet  has  retained  tho  genus  Chamre- 
cyparis  as  distinct  from  Cupressus,  and  even 
keeps  up  "Callitris  quadrivalvis "  for  the 
plant  which  others  think  should  bear  the  name 
of  Tetraelinis.  He  does  not  adopt  Mr.  Kent's 
genus  Abietia  for  tbo  Douglas  Fir,  but  retains 
Carriore's   name  of    Paeudotsuga,   an   epithet 
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which,  however  cumbrous  and  objectionable, 
has  claims  to  priority.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
refers  with  just  approbation  to  the  division  by 
Mr.  Kent  of.  the  genus  Pinus  into  six  sections 
— Strobi,  Cembrre,  Edules,  Taeda,  Pinaster, 
and  Silvestres.  The  Weymouth  Pine  is  spoken 
of  as  the  "Pin  du  Lord,"  an  epithet  not  used 
in  this  country  or  in  America.  P.  insignis  is 
kept  up,  although  the  weight  of  evidence 
seems  now  to  be  in  favour  of  the  adoption  of 
the  name  P.  radiata,  Don.  It  is  true  that 
some  individual  plants  are  more  tender  than 
others  ;  but  this  may  arise  either  from  indi- 
vidual peculiarities  or  local  circumstances, 
which  are  not  sufficient  of  themselves  to 
warrant  the  retention  of  two  specific  names  ; 
at  least,  that  is  the  viaw  of  those  most  familiar 
with  the  trees  in  their  native  homes. 

Tflere  are  numerous  illustrations,  which  are 
characteristic,  but  defective  in  the  circum- 
stance that  no  scale  of  magnitude  is  given. 

The  presence  of  "cellules  synergides,  as 
constituting  the  hypoderm,"  is  probably  a  slip 
of  the  pen,  which  demands  correction  in  the 
next  edition  (see  p.  23). 

On  the  question  of  chemical  manures,  Mr. 
Mottet  gives  the  wise  counsel  to  abstain  en- 
tirely from  their  employment.  Fresh  loam,  road 
scrapings,  or  the  soil  removed  from  ditches, 
should  be  used  where  necessary  in  preference 
to  manures  of  any  kind.  The  sections  on 
planting,  reproduction  from  seed,  grafting, 
and  other  cultural  details,  may  be  highly  com- 
mended to  the  consideration  of  gardeners. 

The  work  is  ushered  in  with  an  appreciative 
preface  by  M.  Ed.  Andre,  and  is  completed  by 
an  adequate  index.  As  a  handbook  for  culti- 
vators, this  admirable  little  treatise  may  be 
highly  commended,  as  giving  within  small 
compass  just  the  kind  of  information  that  is 
required.  We  hope  soon  to  be  able  to  welcome 
a  second  edition. 


THE  ART  OF  TABLE  DECOEATION. 

(Continued  from  p.  61.) 
I  COME  now  to  the  artistic  arrangement  of 
plants  and  flowers  on  the  dining-table.  Before 
I  proceed  to  give  a  few  examples  of  how  I 
think  a  table  may  be  effectively  decorated,  I 
should  like  to  draw  attention  to  one  or  two 
points  it  is  essential  to  observe  before  success 
can  be  attained.  The  first  is  the  arrangement 
of  the  flowers  in  the  vases  or  other  recep- 
tacles. To  illustrate  what  I  mean,  I  will  sup- 
pose that  we  have  a  vase  of  Roses  to  arrange, 
large  enough  to  hold  five  good  blooms  with 
ample  foliage,  and  space  enough  between  to 
display  their  grace  and  beauty  to  perfection. 
He  then,  who  would  add  a  sixth  or  more,  on 
the  plea  of  filling  up  the  vase  to  make  it  look 
more  imposing,  as  he  thinks,  errs  against  true 
art  and  good  taste.  I  would  much  rather 
see  one  good  specimen  bloom  in  such  a  vase, 
than  I  would  a  dumpy,  meaningless  bunch 
squatted  together.  This  principle  applies  not 
only  to  theRose,  but  to  every  other  flower  which 
may  be  used,  for  each  in  its  way  is  possessed 
of  some  singular  and  beautiful  characteristic 
of  its  own,  both  in  foliage  and  flower.  The 
next  point  I  would  mention  is — 

Harmony  of  Colour. 
For  instance,  it  may  be  decided  to  decorate 
a  table  on  a  certain  occasion  with  maybe 
some  of  the  following  flowers — Roses,  Azaleas, 
Sweet  Peas,  single  Dahlias,  Tulips,  Spanish 
Iris,  Carnations,  or  what  not.  If  possible,  I 
would  prefer  to  use  shades  of  one  colour  only 
in  its  decoration  than  I  would  a  multiplicity 
of  colours,  although  the  colours  may  not  offend 
against  correct  and  harmonious  blending.  As 
an  illustration,  I  would  again  quote  the  Rose. 


Nothing  looks  handsomer  than  a  table  deco- 
rated with  scarlet  Roses  from  the  deepest 
shades  of  crimson  to  the  lightest  of  rose,  or 
from  the  deepest  of  pink  to  that  of  almost 
white.  The  same  with  all  flowers  where  prac- 
ticable. We  know  that  this  is  not  always  so  ; 
then  the  best  we  can  do  to  attain  this  end  is 
to  dispose  the  shades  of  colour  as  near  as  we 
can  in  the  subjects  available,  although  they 
may  be  of  varied  genera  and  species. 

Fixing  the  Flowers  in  Stands. 
Whatever  the  ornamental  stands  may  be 
which  we  have  to  adorn  with  flowers,  light 
and  simple  cases  of  zinc  should  be  made  to  fit 
them.  This  is  a  great  advantage  in  many 
ways  ;  but  chiefly  it  permits  the  decorator  to 
arrange  his  plants  and  flowers  in  these  cases 
at  home  in  the  garden,  or  in  some  room  in  the 
house,  where  he  is  free  from  intrusion  or 
interruption,  and  where  the  flowers  can  be 
kept  fresh  and  cool  until  a  short  time  before 
the  company  assembles  for  dinner.  The  out- 
side of  the  cases  should  be  painted  of  the  same 
colour  as  the  vase  or  ornament,  in  case  any 
part  of  it  may  be  seen  through  the  tracery  of 
the  work.  These  cases  also  enable  the  deco- 
rator to  use  wet  clay  as  the  medium  for  fixing 
the  flowers  in  instead  of  water.  This  I  have 
found  of  great  advantage,  as  it  is  possible  in 
this  way  to  fix  the  flowers  in  any  position  you 
wish,  and  in  which  they  will  remain  secure 
until  the  function  is  over.  The  case  is  first 
lined  with  paper,  and  the  wet  clay  placed  in 
to  a  sufficient  depth  to  hold  the  flowers.  This 
is  not  necessary  in  the  case  of  glass  vases 
where  you  have  ample  depth  of  water,  as  the 
flowers  can  be  fixed  as  desired  by  using  a 
little  packing  of  moss  or  foliage  to  support 
them  in  position.  In  the  case  of  flowers  with 
fragile  or  limp  stems,  they  must  be  supported 
by  bouquet-wire. 

Tracing  with  Leaves,  &c,  upon  the  Cloth. 
Considering  now  the  tables  themselves. 
The  first  things  to  find  out  are  the  size  of  the 
table  and  the  number  of  the  guests ;  also 
the  ornaments  it  is  proposed  to  use,  as  well 
as  the  receptacles  intended  to  be  used  for 
plants  and  flowers,  also  the  number  of  dishes 
of  fruit,  &e.  It  is  not  always  possible  or 
convenient  to  place  these  ornaments  on  the 
table  before  the  garden  decorator's  work 
must  be  commenced ;  and  to  get  over  this  diffi- 
culty, I  have  found  it  an  excellent  plan  to 
have  ordinary  plates,  approximating  as  near 
as  can  be  to  the  size  of  the  base  of  the  orna- 
ments, &c,  to  be  used,  placed  on  the  table 
temporarily  in  the  positions  these  will  occupy. 
By  this  means  the  space  on  the  surface  of  the 
table  which  will  be  at  the  decorator's  dis- 
posal for  tracing  is  at  once  defined,  and 
he  can  proceed  with  his  work,  free  from 
the  interruption  of  other  people  jostling 
about.  When  the  tracery  of  the  table  is 
finished,  it  is  only  the  work  of  a  few  minutes 
to  remove  the  plates  and  substitute  for  them 
the  ornaments  in  which  are  placed  the  plants 
and  flowers,  previously  arranged  in  the  zinc 
cases  to  fit  them.  When  all  are  placed  in 
position,  all  the  artist  will  now  have  to  do  will 
be  to  give  a  few  finishing  touches  to  the 
picture,  and  this  is  best  done  when  the  full 
light  is  turned  on,  when  little  faults  may 
easily  be  detected  and  corrected. 

Suggestive  Examples. 
In  endeavouring  to  give  a  few  examples  for 
the  benefit  of  the  inexperienced,  of  how  a 
table  may  be  effectively  arranged,  I  can  only 
do  so  briefly,  and  can  only  speak  in  general 
terms,  as  the  ways  in  which  a  table  may  be 
decorated  are  as  various  as  are  the  tables 
themselves,  and  are  governed  so  much  by  the 


stands  and  other  ornaments  placed  at  the 
decorator's  service.  Practice  is  the  only 
school  in  which  to  learn  the  art,  and  it  is 
wonderful  how  many  different  ways  of  treating 
the  subject  artistically,  suggest  them- 
selves to  a  trained  mind,  and  how  much 
can  be  made  in  this  direction,  with  simple 
material,  whether  of  flowers  or  of  foliage,  by  a 
resourceful  man.  To  introduce  a  change  in 
material,  design,  and  arrangement,  every 
evening  for  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  is  no- 
light  task. 

The  Family  Dinner  Table. 

In  the  case  of  the  homely  family  table,  the 
more  simply  and  unpretentiously  it  is  decorated 
the  more  pleasing  will  be  the  effect,  anything 
approaching  to  a  laboured  or  heavy  appear- 
ance is  objectionable,  and  hardy  flowers  should 
be  made  use  of  as  much  as  possible ;  not  only 
because  we  have  such  a  wealth  of  bloom  to 
choose  from,  but  also  because  the  rare  exotics 
of  our  Orchid-houses  and  conservatories  are 
thereby  spared  to  bloom  naturally  in  an  atmos- 
phere approaching  as  near  as  can  be  to  their 
native  homes. 

A  table  of  this  description  having  for  a  centre- 
piece a  glass  vase  or  some  other  ornament  that 
will  hold  flowers,  may  be  made  beautiful  by 
filling  it  with  Honeysuckle,  allowing  a  few 
long  pieces  to  hang  down  until  their  points 
rest  on  the  cloth.  Four  or  five  low  bowls 
(glass  fingerbowls  in  the  absence  of  anything 
better,  will  answer  the  purpose),  should  be 
disposed  at  a  convenient  distance  from  the 
centrepiece  and  filled  loosely  with  the  same- 
flower,  coloured  leaves  of  the  Bramble  or  the 
Mahonia,  or  branches  of  the  Honeysuckle  itself, 
may  be  made  use  of  for  a  simple  tracing.  This 
may  take  any  form  the  decorator  may  fancy, 
some  simple  and  beautiful  curve,  leisurely  as 
it  were  winding  its  way  from  one  end  of  the 
table  to  the  other,  coiling  itself  round  the  bases 
of  the  ornaments  as  it  passes  by.  On  this 
should  be  placed  a  few  of  the  same  flowers,  its 
whole  lecgth,  or  dotted  here  and  there  at 
intervals  of  from  C  to  9  inches.  Some  of  the 
prettiest  tables  I  have  seen  have  been  decorated 
with  single  Roses.  The  variety  macrantha  is 
a  lovely  subject  for  this  purpose,  it  is  of  large 
size,  pure  white  in  colour,  having  a  prominent 
centre  of  rich  golden  stamens ;  arranged  in 
vases  and  on  the  table  with  its  own  foliage,  it 
forms  as  sweet  and  pretty  a  decoration  as  eyes 
could  look  upon.  Lord  Penzance's  hybrids  in 
the  many  rich  colours  they  may  be  had  are 
excellent  subjects ;  indeed,  the  material, 
especially  in  summer  and  autumn,  is  endless. 
For  a  change  it  is  well  to  use  plants  in  con- 
junction with  flowers,  and  even  sometimes 
they  give  an  interesting  change  when  used 
entirely  by  themselves.  These  are  at  hand  in 
rich  variety  and  form ;  a  list  of  the  most 
decorative  I  have  already  given.  Omen  Thomas . 
{To  be  continued.) 


VEGETABLES. 


At  this  season  of  the  year  there  is  always  a 
large  demand  for  good  vegetables.  Amongst 
the  best  I  have  found  here  on  a  heavy  soil,  1 
particularly  note  Sutton's  First  Crop  Cauli- 
flower as  being  a  first-rate  early  and  suc- 
eessional  variety.  Of  Peas,  I  cannot  speak 
too  favourably  of  Dickson's  Champion  Marrow- 
fat, a  sturdy  grower,  and  for  cropping  and 
flavour  everything  that  can  be  desired.  Sown 
on  the  same  day  with  Hurst's  Incomparable, 
another  favourite  Pea,  it  was  just  a  week  later 
in  coming  to  maturity. 

Dickson's  Champion  Cos  Lettuce  is  an  excel- 
lent variety,  and  their  strain  of  All-the-Year- 
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Hound  Cabbige-LettucES  lias  been  excellent 
all  the  summer,  producing  hearts  like  a  stone, 
and  blanched  perfectly  white.  Another  good 
Cabbage-Lettuce  worthy  of  notice  is  Smith's 
Champion,  which  stands  a  long  time  without 
bolting,  and  forms  good  hearts,  which  are  well 
protected  by  outside  leaves. 

The  thorough  preparation  of  the  ground  for 
all  vegetable  crops  cannot  be  too  well  con- 
sidered by  the  gardener,  as  I  have  frequently 
noticed,  on  both  heavy  and  light  soils,  a 
marked  difference  in  the  crops  from  good,  deep 
cultivation,  in  which  the  soil  is  well  pul- 
verised, and  the  crops  from  the  same  nature 
of  land,  but  poorly  cultivated.  Alf.  D.  Morris, 
Horsleij  Hall  Gardens,  Eccleshall,  Staffs. 


ROYAL  MEMORIAL  TREES  AT 
EASTWELL  PARK. 

For  twelve  years  the  home  of  the  late  Duke 
of  Saxe-Coburg  and  Gotha,  then  the  Duke  of 
Edinburgh,  Bastwell  Park,  Kent,  was,  during 


FIG.  30.'—  CEDAR  AT  EASTWELL,  PLANTED  BY 
.  ilElflM     K'K«  EDWARD  VII. 


His  Royal  Highness'  tenancy,  visited  by  a 
great  number  of  Royal  personages.  The  plant- 
ing of  trees  by  these  Royal  visitors  as  memen- 
tos of  their  stay,  adds  an  additional  interest 
to  th  is  already  historical  place.  The  trees  around 
which  most  interest  centres  at  the  present 
time  are  two  specimens  of  Cedrus  Deodara, 
planted  on  Feb.  26,  1875,  by  King  Edward  VII. 
and  Queen  Alexandra,  of  which  illustrations 
are  given  in  figs.  30,  31.  Both  these  Cedars 
are  over  50  feet  high,  and  are  very  fine  speci- 
mens. Another  Deodar  planted  on  the  23rd  of 
January  in  the  same  year  by  the  late  Grand 
Duke  Serge  Alexanderovitch  of  Russia,  is  over 
(iu  feet  high.  This  tree  is  sheltered  from  the 
east  winds  by  a  large  Oak,  which  probably 
accounts  for  its  greater  height.  A  Cupressus 
(macrocarpa)  Lambertiana  planted  by  the 
present  Prince  of  Wales  on  February  7,  1885, 
is  nearly  7(1  feet  high  ;  Abies  nobilis,  40  feet 
high,  was  planted  by  the  Grand  Duchess  of 
Kosse,    on    October    24,     1879 ;     Retinospora 


plumosa,  20  feet  high,  was  planted  by  the 
Duchess  of  Connaught,  on  January  13,  1SS1 ; 
a  very  fine  specimen  of  Cedrus  Deodara, 
40  feet  high,  was  2^1anted  by  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge,  on  December  30,  1875  ;  two  plants 
of  the  same  variety,  and  planted  respectively 
by  the  late  Duke  and  the  present  Duchess  of 
Saxe-Coburg,  on  January  23, 1875,  are  between 
40  and  50  feet  high  ;  Thuja  occidentalis  var. 
Vervaeniana,  planted  by  the  late  Duke  of  Teck, 
is  12  feet  high  ;  Retinospora  ericoides,  planted 
on  the  same  date  by  the  late  Duchess  of  Teck, 
is  14  feet  high  ;  Cupressus  Lawsoniana,  over 
20  feet  high,  was  planted  by  the  Grand  Duke 
of  Hesse,  on  October  24,  1879.  There  are 
many  other  trees  which  were  planted  by 
Royalty,  but  the  gardens  in  those  days  were 
of  very  small  dimensions,  which  necessitated 
planting  the  trees  too  closely  together,  that 
the  beauties  of  some  of  them  are  lost,  and  the 
plants  ruined.  One  item  of  special  interest 
is  a  Lime  branch  which  was  layered  by  the 
late  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg  himself  ;  it  threw  up 
an  upright  stem  from  the  layered  branch, 
which  has  developed  into  a  very  fine  tree,  and 
the  layer  still  remains  unsevered  from  the 
stock. 

Since  these  notes  were  written,  Lord  Gerard, 
the  owner  of  Eastwell,  has  died.  Acquiring 
the  estate  from  the  late  Earl  of  Winchelsea  in 
1893,  the  deceased  nobleman  spent  large  sums 
of  money  in  extending  the  gardens,  and  erected 
a  very  large  amount  of  glass.  Passionately 
fond  of  shrubs,  he  planted  them  by  the  thou- 
sand. The  old  kitchen  garden  of  two  acres 
was  converted  into  a  Rose  garden,  arches  of 
Roses,  hedges  of  Roses,  tents  of  Roses,  were 
created  by  his  Lordship  and  Lady  Gerard. 
Ornamental  lakes  were  formed,  and  the  large 
winter-garden  and  conservatories  adjoining  the 
house  are  amongst  the  largest  in  this  country. 
Twice  during  his  ownership  Lord  Gerard 
was  honoured  by  visits  from  King  Edward  VII., 
and  once  by  the  late  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg, 
who  desired  to  see  his  old  home  after  it  had 
been  remodelled.  And  so,  amid  the  flowers 
that  he  loved  so  well,  and  in  the  garden  of  his 
own  creation,  Lord  Gerard  was  suddenly  taken 
ill  in  the  middle  of  May,  an  illness  from  which 
he  never  recovered,  and  passed  peacefully 
away  early  on  July  30.  By  Lord  Gerard's 
death  horticulturists  have  lost  a  liberal  sup- 
porter, and  the  army  and  auxiliary  forces  a 
valiant  soldier.  H.  II". 


REMARKS  ON  THE  FRUIT  CROPS. 

(Sec  Tables,  ante,  pp.  69  and  72—77.) 
The  tabulated  reports  upon  the  fruit  crops, 
which  were  published  in  last  week's  issue, 
showed  what  prospects  there  are  in  about 
.'100  localities  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Many 
of  our  correspondents,  who  kindly  furnished 
us  with  those  reports,  have  also  remarked 
upon  the  apparent  reasons  for  the  crops 
being  good  or  bad  in  their  particular  dis- 
tricts. "We  have  not  space  to  print  them 
all,  but  the  following  extracts  are  selected 
as  being  among  the  most  interesting.  The 
general  complaint  of  the  weather  appears 
to  be  that  it  was  exceptionally  cold  and  sun- 
less during  the  period  when  most  fruit-trees 
were  in  bloom  ;  and  many  of  the  fruits  that 
set  under  the  ungenial  conditions  were  unable 
to  stand  against  the  unusually  cold  weather 
throughout  May  and  in  the  first  half  of  the 
month  of  June.  The  crops  everywhere  are 
very  late. 

SCOTLAND,  N. 

Ross-SUIKE.  —  Early-flowering  fruit  trees, 
such  as  Pears,  Plums,  and  Cherries,  were 
injured  by  cold  weather  in  May  and  early 
June,  consequently  the  crops  are  light,  not- 


withstanding an  abundant  blossom.  Apples 
re  a  a  good  average  crop,  except  in  low-lying 
districts.  Strawberries  have  been  plentiful, 
but  were  small  in  berry,  and  lacked  flavour. 
Small  fruits  have  been  plentiful  and  good. 
Apricots  and  Peaches  do  not  succeed  out-of- 
doors  at  Ardross,  but  in  one  or  two  favoured 
localities  by  the  Cromarty  Firth  both  are 
average  crops.  All  fruit  crops  are  three 
weeks  later  than  usual.  William  Mintij, 
Ardross,  Alness. 

SCOTLAND,  E. 

Aberdeenshire. — There  was  a  great  amount 
of  blossom  on  all  fruit  trees,  but  the  continued 
cold  and  wet  weather  at  that  time  resulted  in 
a  poor  set  of  fruit,  on  many  trees  none  at  all. 
Small  fruits  have  been  better,  and  are  a  good 
crop,  but  two  or  three  weeks  later  than  usual. 
John  Forrest,  Haddo  House  Gardens,  Aberdeen. 

The  fruit  crops  in  this  neighbourhood 

are  very  disappointing.  Apples  are  few ; 
Pears  a  failure ;  Plums  are   partial,  but  Vic- 


FIG.   31. -CEDAR  AT  EASTWF.LL.   PLANTED  BY 
QUEEN  ALEXANDRA. 


torias  aro  the  best.  John  Brown,  Delgaty 
Castle  Gardens. 

—  The  worst  fruit  season  here  for  the  last 
thirty-three  years.  A  very  cold,  wet  season  ; 
the  minimum  thermometer  registered  36°  on 
July  11,  and  there  have  been  many  nights 
when  the  temperature  has  been  nearly  at 
freezing  point  since  May  15.  Robert  Littlejohn, 
Gardener,  Tillypronie,  Furland. 

Berwickshire. — Judging  from  the  amount 

of  blossom,  we  never  had  better  prospects  of 
an  abundant  fruit  crop,  but  owing  to  the  ab- 
normal spoil  of  cold  weather  we  had  in  May 
to  the  third  week  in  June,  the  fruit  did  not 
set  well.  Apples  suffered  most.  We  had 
very  little  sunshine,  and  the  wind  was  gene- 
rally north  or  east.  Pears  are  better.  Plums 
set  well,  but  latterly  have  suffered  much  from 
black  fly.  Small  (raits  have  done  well.  Among 
Apples,  Monk's  Coleross,  Bramley's  Seedling, 
Stirling  Castle,   and    Cox's   Pomona    yielded 
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the  best  crops.  Among  Pears,  the  best  are 
Doyenne  du  Cornice,  Beurre  Die),  and  Williams' 
Bon  Chretien.  John  Cairns,  The  BirselOdrd'evs, 
Coldstream. 

Fifesiiire.— The  fruit  crops  are  exceedingly 
variable.  On  the  authority  of  a  traveller, 
who  has  been  all  over  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  Plum  crops  in  East  Fife,  especially  those 
on  the  wall,  are  the  heaviest  observed  by  him. 
This  statement  corresponds  with  tacts  ascer- 
tained here.  So  far  as  the  season  has  gone, 
the  fruit  crops  are  exactly  two  weeks  later 
than  last  season.  IV.  Williamson,  Tarvit  Gar- 
dens, Cupir. 

Forfarshire. — There  was  no  frost  to  hurt 
the  Apple  blossom  here,  which  was  abundant, 
but  the  cold,  damp  weather  at  that  time  was 
not  favourable  to  a  good  set,  and  therefore 
the  crop  is  much  below  the  average.  Pears 
are  a  very  thin  crop,  though  they  also  bloomed 
freely.  Plums  set  well,  and  are  a  fine  crop. 
TV.  McDowall,  Brechin  Castle  Gardens. 

The  fruit  crops  here  are  average.     The 

rainfall  has  been  much  below  average.  Goose- 
berries are  again  affected  with  red-spider  and 
caterpillar.  Raspberries  and  Currants  are  a 
heavy  crop,  and  of  good  quality.  Thos.  Wilson, 
Glamis  Caslle  Gardens. 

Haddingtonshire. — I  have  never  previously 
seen  small  fruits  bear  so  poor  a  crop.  Rasp- 
berries, Gooseberries,  and  perhaps  Brambles, 
being  the  only  kinds  thit  are  average.  Pear 
and  Apple-trees  have  been  almost  defoliated  by 
insect  and  fungoid  pests,  but  are  now  beginning 
to  improve.  The  fruit  is  sure  to  be  lighter 
than  usual,  being  so  late,  and  there  will  be  a 
difficulty  in  meeting  current  demand,  especi- 
ally in  the  case  of  Pears.  Apricots  and 
Peaches  are  in  perfect  condition.  R.  P. 
Brotherston,  Tyninghamc  Gardens. 

Kincardineshire.— Entirely  owing  to  the 
weather  the  fruit  crops,  and  more  especially 
wall  fruits,  are  very  disappointing.  The  wood 
ripened  well,  and  the  blossom  was  lovely,  but 
cold  frosty  winds  with  an  entire  absence  of 
sunshine,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  there 
were  no  bees  or  insects  to  carry  on  the  work 
of  fertilisation,  left  us  with  a  very  poor  crop. 
All  fruits  are  late,  and  Apples  and  Pears  will 
hardly  have  time  to  mature.  John  M.  Brown, 
Blackhall  Castle  Gardens,  Banchory. 

Midlotbian.— The  exceptionally  fine  summer 
and  autumn  of  1901  produced  this  spring  an 
extra  quantity  of  flower  on  all  kinds  of  fruit- 
trees.  Peaches  and  Aprieots  required  much 
thinning,  although  severe  frosts  occurred 
when  they  were  in  flower.  Pears  and  Plums 
were  destroyed  by  sunless  weather  and 
north-east  winds  ;  Apples  set  well,  but  cold 
nights  and  sunless  weather  have  made  the 
season  the  latest  for  many  years.  A  large 
quantity  of  the  young  fruits  dropped,  leaving 
a  disappointing  uoder  crop.  James  Whytoelc, 
Dalkeith  Gardens.  Dalkeith, 

Perthshire. — Apples  are  a  very  poor  crop, 
except  upon  odd  trees,  including  some  that 
did  not  boar  well  last  year.  Peaches  and  Nec- 
tarines are  a  good  crop  at  Kinfauns,  and  at 
other  places  further  down  the  CarseO'Gowrie. 
J.  Leslie,  The  Gardens,  PitcuUen  House,  Perth. 

SCOTLAND,  W. 
Argyllshire .— The  intensely  cold  weather 
at  the  flowering  and  setting  periods  did  much 
damage  to  the  crops.  Strawberries  had  an 
abundance  of  flower,  but  they  were  injured 
by  frost;  and  at  ripening  time  we  had  much 
rain — on  July  12,  1,15  inch  rain  was  measured. 
On  July  21  the  thermometer  showed  a  minimum 
of  33°.  The  crops  are  quite  three  weeks  late. 
D.  S.  Melville, Poltalloch  Gardens,  Lochgilphead. 


Ayrshire.— The  fruit  crops  here  are  mostly 
o'  a  poor  nature  in  quantity  and  quality.  The 
very  cold  weather  in  June  had  a  bad  effect  on 
them.  Raspberries  aie  a  good  crop,  but  late  ; 
and  Gooseberries  are  a  fair  crop.  Apples  and 
Pears  are  few  and  smill.  W.  Priest,  Eglinton 
Gardens,  Irvine, 

Bltishire. — Strawberries  are  grown  exten- 
sively by  the  market  men  here.  The  largest 
grower  reports  that  this  is  the  worst  season 
for  thirty  years.  On  June  1  there  was  a  gale 
of  east  wind  which  made  dreadful  havoc. 
Strawberries  were  in  bloom,  and  enormous 
quantities  of  blossom  were  utterly  destroyed. 
Fruit  and  other  trees  exposed  to  the  full  fury 
of  the  blast  were  blackened  as  in  November, 
and  many  lest  every  leaf.  William  Cuthbertson, 
of  Dobbie  dc  Co.,  Rothesay. 

Dumfriesshire. — "  The  worst  season  within 
the  memory  of  man,"  is  the  common  expression 
one  hears  when  discussing  the  merits  of 
the  weather  during  the  current  year.  The 
daily  records  taken  during  last  winter  show 
unusual  long  periods  of  excessively  severe 
frost,  and  heavy  falls  of  snow.  The  spring 
months  followed  without  giving  us  any  real 
spring  weather.  But  so  far  as  fruit  and  vege- 
tables are  concerned,  May  and  June  were  the 
damaging  months  in  this  district.  A  low, 
damp  night  temperature  continued  during 
these  two  months,  with  frost  almost  every 
morning,  ranging  from  4°  to  10°,  also  dull,  sun- 
less (lays,  with  a  steady  cold  current  blowing 
from  the  east,  north,  and  north  -  east.  At 
this  period  all  kinds  of  fruit  tree?,  early 
Potatos,  Peas,  &c,  suffered  much  damage. 
On  the  mornings  of  June  7,  S,  and  9,  we  had 
3",  5°,  and  0=  of  frost.  All  hope  of  a  good  fruit 
year  was  abandoned,  notwithstanding  the 
excellent  conditions  into  which  the  trees  and 
bushes  were  brought  by  the  fine  summer 
and  autumn  of  1901.  Apples  and  Strawberries 
are  the  only  fruits  that  are  giving  anything 
like  an  average  crop.  Pears,  Plums,  Peaches, 
Nectarines,  Raspberries,  and  all  bush  fruits 
are  very  much  under  the  average.  Vegetables 
suffered  from  the  same  causes.  In  these  gar- 
dens we  had  to  wait  till  July  8  before  a  dish 
of  either  Peas  or  Potatos  could  be  obtained 
from  the  open  border— quite  three  weeks  later 
than  the  usual  time.  John  Mackinnon,Tcrregles 
Gardens,  Dumfries. 

Stirlingshire. —  Apples,  Pears,  and  Plums 
on  walls  and  standards  are  much  affected  with 
green  and  yellow  fly.  The  cold  late  spring  and 
summer,  with  frosts  at  night  during  the  time 
the  trees  were  in  flower,  have  much  injured 
the  crops  of  Apples,  Pears,  and  Plums.  All 
crops  are  three  weeks  later  than  usual.  Alex. 
Crosbie,  Buchanan  Gardens,  Dry-men. 

WlGTONSHTRB.  —  The  fruit  crops  are  most 
disappointing  throughout,  seeing  the  excellent 
show  of  bloom  in  spring.  Insect  pests  are 
very  prevalent,  and  where  constant  means  have 
not  been  taken  to  combat  these,  much  of  the 
foliage  lias  been  destroyed.  James  Day,  Gallo- 
way House  Gardens. 

ENGLAND,  N.E. 
Durham. — The  trees  had  an  abundance  of 
blossom,  and  they  set  well,  but  the  cold  season 
following  caused  the  fruits  to  drop.  Apples, 
Pears,  and  Plums  suffered  the  most.  R.Drai>cr, 
Senham  Hall  Gardens,  Healmm  Harbour. 

Northumberland. — The  Apple  crop  is  very 
partial  this  year,  the  wet  weather  at  the  time 
of  (lowering  spoiling  most  varieties.  Bramley 's 
Seedling  and  Lane's  Prince  Albert  are  varieties 
that  stand  best  against  our  seaside  climate; 
and  the  sea  fogs  are  very  trying,  more  so  even 
than   late  frosts.      WaU  fruits  are  especially 


good,  including  Aprieots,  Peaches,  Pears,  and 
Plums.  Gzorge  H.  Ackroyd,  Howick  Gardens, 
Lcsbury. 

Yorkshire. — The  fruit  crops  are  not  satis- 
factory in  this  district.  After  a  very  good 
show  of  bloom  in  May,  followed  by  cold  wintry 
weather  in  June,  the  young  fruits,  and  in  the 
tender  varieties  of  Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  and 
Cherries,  did  not  set  perfectly.  Some  varieties 
of  Apples,  viz.,  Keswick  Codlin,  the  old  local 
Cockpit,  or  Cockle  Pippin,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,, 
and  King  of  the  Pippins,  are  well  cropped  ;  as 
also  are  some  of  the  common  varieties  of 
Pears,  viz.,  Hessle,  &e.  Strawberries  on  the 
plants  treated  as  annuals  were  plentiful.  The 
old  variety  Grove  Ecil  Scarlet,  is  used  here  for 
preserving.  The  Loganberry  and  Raspberries 
are  good.  Gooseberries  show  heavy  crop  and 
the  trees  are  clean.  Currants  of  all  kinds 
have  suffered  from  aphides  and  blight,  but 
have  an  abundance  of  fruit  on  them.  Apricots 
on  outskle  walls  are  very  thin,  but  there  is  an 
abundance  of  fruit  in  the  open  glass  shed; 
also  of  Plums  in  the  glass  shed.  "Moral:" 
cover  the  walls  with  glass  sheds,  and  plant 
fruit  trees  in  the  front  of  the  sheds,  not 
against  the  walls.  Bailey  Wadds,  Birdsall 
Gardens,  York. 

The  fruit  crops  in  this  part  of  the  'West 

Riding  are  very  irregular.  The  trees  were 
laden  with  blossom,  but  suffered  greatly  from 
the  cold  winds  and  late  frosts,  which  prevailed 
at  that  time,  and  on  May  8,  7°  of  frost  was 
registered  at  Otley.  Dessert  Cherries  have 
been  very  scarce.  J  no.  Snell,  Farnley  Gardens* 
Otley. 

—  This  is  the  worst  season  we  have  had 
for  a  number  of  years.  There  was  a  great 
show  of  bloom  on  nearly  all  fruit-trees,  but  I 
regret  to  say  very  little  fruit.  In  this  imme- 
diate neighbourhood,  the  frost  was  not  re- 
sponsible for  any  injury  to  the  bloom  ;  the 
prolonged  cold  during  May  not  only  spoilt 
the  crop  of  fruit,  but  also  brought  a  plague  of 
insect  pests,  many  trees  being  much  injured. 
Apples,  Pears,  and  Plums  are  yielding  a  fine 
crop  ;  Currants  have  lost  a  quantity  of  foliage 
and  fruit,  the  little  fruit  left  being  dirty  and 
deformed.  The  only  really  good  crops  have 
been  Peaches,  Gooseberries,  and  Raspberries. 
J.  S.  Upex,  Wiggatithorpc  Gardens,  York. 

There  was  an  abundant  blossom  on  all 

kinds  of  fruit-trees  in  the  spring.  Owing,  as 
I  think,  to  the  very  dry  season  last  year, 
coupled  with  the  wet  and  somewhat  ungenial 
weither  at  blossoaning-time  this  season,  there 
is  not  such  a  good  set  of  fruit  as  one  might 
have  expected.  While  the  weather  was  cold 
at  the  time,  I  do  not  think  any  injury  was 
caused  by  actual  frosts.  With  the  exception 
of  Currants  of  all  kinds,  fruit-trees  generally 
are  healthy,  and  free  from  insect  pests.  As 
bearing  upon  the  perennial  subject  of  pro- 
tecting Apricots  in  the  spring,  it  may  be 
worth  mentioning  that  we  have  a  standard 
trained  tree  on  a  west  wall  that  has  for  two 
years  now  given  us  quite  as  good  a  crop  of 
fruit  though  quite  unprotected,  as  the  ones 
on  a  south  wall,  which  are.  Our  usual  pro- 
tection is  an  ordinary  herring-net  doubled. 
Henry  J.  Claylo)i,  Grimst on  Gardens,  Tadcaster. 

The   Apple   crop    is   very   good    here, 

especially  the  varieties  Domino,  Lane's 
Prince  Albert,  Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  Lewis's 
Incomparable,  Ecklinville  Seedling,  and  the 
Keswick  Codlin.  Pears  are  very  poor,  and 
Plums  a  thin  crop.  Cherries  are  good,  and 
Apricots  a  very  heavy  crop.  Raspberries 
and  Strawberries  have  been  very  poor  ;  black 
and  red  Currants  only  moderate;  Peaches  good, 
and  Gooseberries  exceptionally  abundant. 
A.  E.  Sutton,  Castle  Howard  Gardens,  Welbum. 
{To  be  continued.) 
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THE    GENUS    ASTILBE. 

Astilbe  chinensis,  VAR.  Davidii. — Amongst 
the  many  beautiful  plants  which  have  been 
brought  home  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Wilson,  the  col- 
lector sent  out  to  Central  China  by  Messrs. 
Veitch,  one  of  the  most  striking  is  an  Astilbe, 
■which  is  quite  new  in  cultivation,  and  attracted 
great  attention  when  shown  at  the  Drill  Hall 
on  Tuesday  last.  This  plant  is  Astilbe  chinensis, 
Maximowicz,  var.  Davidii,  Franehet ;  but  as 
it  is  markedly  different  from  the  form  of  Astilbe 
chinensis  introduced  some  years  ago,  it  will  be 
convenient  to  call  the  new  variety  Astilbe 
Davidii  of  gardens. 

Astilbe  Davidii  is  a  strong  plant,  attaining 
6  feet  in  height,  and  perfectly  hardy  in  this 
country.  Indeed,  it  has  already  produced 
here  good  seeds,  from  which  living  plants 
have  been  raised.  It  bears  a  large  panicle 
more  than  2  feet  in  length,  of  a  beautiful 
violet-purple  colour  in  the  mass.  The  flower- 
ing rachis  and  its  branchlets  are  covered 
with  a  thick  brown  tomentum,  while  the  stem 
below  is  glabrous.  The  calyx  is  pink  ;  the 
petals  bluish-violet ;  the  stamens  have  violet 
filaments,  terminating  in  blue  anthers. 

The  plant  which  has  hitherto  been  known  in 
gardens  as  Astilbe  chinensis  was  introduced 
in  1892,  and  is  said  to  be  from  China  (see 
Garden,  xlii.,  221),  but  it  is  more  probably 
from  JapaD.  Io  is  Franehet's  variety  japonica 
of  Astilbe  chinensis.  As  an  ornamental  plant 
it  is  much  inferior  to  the  new  introduction  ; 
its  panicle  is  not  half  the  size,  and  is  either 
whitish  or  a  dull  salmon- pink,  while  the 
rachis  is  devoid  of  the  brown  tomentum  of 
A.  Davidii.  The  racemes  are  few  in  number 
comparatively,  and  come  off  almost  horizon- 
tally; thofeof  Davidii  are  much  more  numerous, 
and  are  directed  upwaids  at  an  angle  of  45°. 
The  stem  below  is  hairy,  while  A.  Davidii  is 
glabrous  below.  The  petals  are  white,  and 
short  and  broad,  the  pinkish  colour  being  due 
to  the  calyx. 

There  is  a  large  series  of  herbarium  material 
of  Astilbe  chinensis  at  Kew  ;  and  it  can  be 
divided  into  the  three  varieties  described  by 
Pranchet  in  PI.  Dividiance,  i.,  p.  122.  The 
type  specimen  was  collected  in  the  Amur 
region,  and  is  Franehet's  variety  typica.  This 
variety  is  a  beautiful  form,  but  not  so  fine  as 
Davidii ;  and  it  has  not  yet  been  brought  to 
this  country.  The  distinctions  between  the 
three  varieties  are  as  follows  : — 

1.  Var.  Tijpica. — Occurs  in  Amurland,  North 
China,  Mupine.  Calyx  and  bracteole  yellow, 
petals  white,  filaments  lilac,  anthers  blue. 
The  petals  are  narrowly  linear,  four  times  as 
long  as  the  calyx,  and  obtuse  at  the  apex. 
The  flowers  are  congested  into  dense  racemes. 
The  rachis  and  its  branchlets  are  brown,  hairy. 
This  is  the  plant  described  by  Maximowicz  in 
Prim.  Fl.  Amurensis,  120,  as  Hoteia  chinensis. 

2.  Var.  Davidii.— Mongolia  (Jehol),  Central 
China.  Now  introduced  into  cultivation  by 
Messrs.  Veitch.  Collected  by  me  in  Hupeh, 
Nos.  174, 1853,  7278,  7448.  Calyx  pink,  bracteole 
brownish,  petals  violet,  filaments  violet,  an- 
thers blue.  The  petals  are  narrowly  linear, 
four  times  as  long  as  the  calyx,  and  not  dilated 
at  the  apex,  which  is  acute.  Flowers  in  dense 
racemes,  rachis  and  its  branchlets  covered 
with  a  dense  brown  tomentum.  This  plant  is 
known  to  the  Chinese  as  Hung  Sheng  Ma,  i.e., 
red  Sheng  Ma.  Sheng  Ma  is  a  general  term 
inHupeh,  for  Astilbe,  Aruncus,  and  Cimicifuga. 

»In  the  Japanese  books  Astilbe  is  identified 
with  the  Chinese  name,  Lo  Hsin  Fu ;  but  I 
have  not  been  able  to  trace  this  appellation  in 
Chinese  botanical  works. 

3.  Var.  Japonica. — Occurs  in  Japan  ;  the  form 
introduced   into   cultivation   in    1892.     Petals 


white  and  somewhat  dilated  at  the  apex, 
which  is  obtuse.  The  petals  are  shorter  than 
in  the  preceding  varieties,  and  are  scarcely 
three  times  the  length  of  the  calyx.  The 
rachis  has  no  brown  tomentum,  and  is 
variable  in  pubescence,  being  occasionally 
almost  glabrous.  The  flowers  are  loosely 
racemose.  This  variety  exhibits  a  transition 
towards  Astilbe  Thunliergii,  as  the  racemes  are 
loose,  and  the  petals  are  obviously  spatulate. 
It  differs  so  markedly  in  appearance  in  its 
cultivated  state,  that  it  perhaps  merits  to  bo 
treated  as  a  distinct  species ;  but  a  field 
study  of  the  different  forms  is  necessary,  and 
in  the  present  paper  1  think  it  hazardous  to 
disturb  Franchet's  arrangement.  Augustine 
Henry. 

(To  be  continued.) 


drapes  and  fruit  generally  at  the  forthcoming 
show  ever  witnessed  in  this  country.  The 
courteous  and  energetic  honorary  secretaries, 
Messrs.  Adnitt  and  Naunton,  are  well  known  to 
most  horticultural  exhibitors  in  this  country. 


HID    NOTES  AND  6LEANINGS. 


L.ELIA  GLATJCA. 
But  little  has  been  seen  of  this  pretty 
Mexican  and  Guatemalan  Orchid  for  some 
years  until  lately,  when  it  has  again  become 
tolerably  plentiful,  and  hybridists  are  using  it 
with  caution,  for  it  is  a  speculative  subject, 
though  the  pretty  white  Lselio-Cattleya  x 
Orpheus   (L.   glauea  x  C.   Triansei   alba),   for- 


Fig.  32. — silver  vase,  to  be  offered  foe  best 

collection  of  twelve  bunches  of  grapes, 

at  shrewsbury;  august  20,  21. 


A    SILVER    CHAMPION    CUP    FOR 
GEAPE   CULTIVATION. 

We  publish  in  fig.  32  an  illustration  of  tho 
handsome  Silver  Cup  offered  by  the  Shropshire 
Horticultural  Society  for  competition  amongst 
Grape-growers  at  the  exhibition  to  be  held  at 
Shrewsbury  on  August  20  and  21.  This  Cup 
weighs  about  220  oz.,  and  stands  on  the 
pedestal  34  inches  high.  It  is  offered  for  com- 
petition in  class  70  of  the  Society's  schedule 
for  the  best  "twelve  bunches  of  Grapes  iu  four 
or  more  distinct  varieties,  but  not  more  than 
four  bunches  of  any  one  variety.''  The  winner 
of  the  1st  prize,  in  addition  to  retaining  the 
Cup  for  the  year,  will  receive  £20  in  cash  ;  and 
the  other  prizes  offered  in  this  class  are  as 
follows  :— 2nd  prize,  £12  and  a  special  prize  in 
value  of  £8  8s.,  offered  by  Messrs.  W.  Wood 
&  Sons,  Ltd.;  3rd,  C10;  4th,  £7  10s.;  5th, 
£5  ;  and  0th,  £1.  Tho  whole  of  the  classes  in 
the  fruit  section  have  been  framed  with  the 
Society's  usual  liberality  to  exhibitors,  and 
we  anticipate  one  of  the  finest  exhibits  of 


which  Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons  secured  an 
Award  of  Merit  at  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  on  Jan.  14  last,  proves  that  good  may 
result  from  it,  especially  if  crossed  with  an 
albino.  A  number  of  good  plants  of  LaeHa 
glauea  have  been  in  bloom  for  some  weeks  in 
an  intermediate-house  in  the  garden  of  Gurney 
Wilson,  Esq.,  Christchurch  Road,  Streatham, 
which  is  kept  at  a  temperature  of  55"  Fahr.  at 
night,  and  05°  by  day.  The  plants  are  either 
suspended,  or  placed  on  a  shelf  near  the  glass 
of  the  roof.  The  flowers  are  nearly  1  inches 
across,  white,  with  a  pale  green  tint  on  the 
sepals,  and  a  small  purple  blotch  on  the  lip  at 
the  opening  of  the  tube. 

Cattleya  x  Pittiana. 
Few  Orchids  with  showy  flowers  exhibit 
such  wonderful  delicacy  of  tinting  as  this 
charming  hybrid  between  Cattleya  Dowiana 
aurea  and  C.  granulosa  Scholieldiana,  which 
has  flowered  in  the  collection  of  H.  T.  Pitt, 
Esq.,  Rosslyn,  Stamford  Hill  (gr.,  Mr.  Thur- 
good).     The  sepals  and  petals  are  in  the  main 
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like  those  of  C.  aurea,  but  the  brilliantly 
showy  labellum,  as  usual  with  C.  granulosa 
crosses,  closely  approaches  that  species  in 
form,  its  leading  characters  the  deeply-cleft 
side-lobes  of  the  lip  folded  over  the  column, 
and  the  inch  long  isthmus  connecting  them 
with  the  broadly  reniform  front  lobe,  being 
well  deflned.  The  ilower,  which  is  7  inches 
across,  is  of  fine  substance,  and  its  colouring 
indescribable,  so  beautifully  is  the  tinting 
and  veining  inter  woven  with  the  ground 
colour.  The  ground  colour  of  the  sepals  and 
petals  is  cowslip  -  yellow,  a  faint  greenish 
tinge  appearing  on  the  basal  parts,  and  the 
tips  of  the  sepals.  Up  the  middle  of  each 
segment  a  broad  band  of  the  yellowish  colour 
is  left  untinted,  with  the  slight  rosy  hue 
which  suffuses  like  a  blush  the  remainder  of 
the  segments;  the  petals,  upper  sepal,  and  in 
a  less  degree  the  lower  sepals,  having  the 
veining  followed  by  a  delicate  tracery  of  rose. 
The  side-lobes  of  the  labellum  are  yellowish, 
tinged  with  rose,  the  reflexed  tips  being  car- 
mine ;  the  isthmus,  and  fringed  and  crimped 
blade  of  the  lip  ruby-red,  with  a  yellowish-red 
glow  showing  through  in  places,  the  margin 
being  lavender  colour,  changing  to  white  on 
the  frilled  edge.  Such  beautiful  productions 
are  rare,  and  when  they  do  appear  give  great 
encouragement  to  the  hybridiser.  J.  U'B. 


of  researches  upon  the  physiology  and  pathology  of 
plants,  their  structure,  distribution,  and  other  sub- 
jects. Successful  practical  applications  of  science 
must  be  based  upon  thorough  scientific  investigations  ; 
such  work  is  laborious,  and  needs  long  periods  of 
time,  and  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the 
scientific  officers  should  have  the  greater  portion  of 
their  time  at  their  disposal  for  such  work.  The  ap- 
pointments of  the  entomologist  and  mycologist  in 
particular  have  met  witli  much  appreciation,  and 
their  help  is  so  constantly  sought  that  a  very  great 
part  of  their  time  is  taken  up  with  personal  visits, 
interviews,  and  correspondence. 

"The  second  division  of  the  Department  (Botanical 
and  Horticultural  Gardens)  includes  the  five  gardens 
in  different  parts  of  the  island,  and  it  has  lately  been 
decided  by  Government  to  open  a  sixth  very  small 
garden  in  the  new  park  at  Nuwara  Eliya,  with  the 
view  of  trying  what  can  be  done  on  the  peculiar  soil 
of  that  place  The  main  duty  of  this  division  is  to 
introduce  and  cultivate  a  few  specimens  of  every  pos- 
sible kind  of  plant  that  may  prove  of  use  or  interest, 
and  to  provide  beautiful  gardens  for  the  pleasure  and 
instruction  of  the  public.  At  the  same  time  it  provides 
instruction  and  advice  on  horticultural  matters,  and 
supplies  seeds  and  plants  to  the  public  in  small  quan- 
tity. It  is  no  part  of  the  duty  of  a  botanic  garden  to 
make  large-scale  trials  of  economic  plants,  or  to  supply 
large  quantities  of  seeds  or  plants.  This  is  the  work 
of  an  experimental  garden,  and  hitherto  such  an  insti- 
tution has  been  wanting  in  Ceylon;  but  negotiations 
have  been  in  progress  during  19ul  with  the  object  of 
providing  such  a  garden,  where  experiments  may  be 
tried  on  a  commercial  scale  with  staples  or  witli  plants 
which  may  become  staples." 


commenced  to  grow,  and  is  getting  sufficiently 
advanced  to  allow  of  the  necessary  repotting 
or  surfacing  being  done,  with  equal  parts 
fibrous  peat  and  chopped  sphagnum.  Use 
shallow  pans,  and  let  the  drainage  consist  of 
Pern-rhizomes.  Pot  rather  lightly,  keeping 
the  base  of  the  growths  and  compost  on  a 
level  with  the  rim  of  the  pan.  Suspend  the 
plants  from  the  roof  of  the  cool  Orchid-house. 


COLONIAL    NOTES. 

EUCALYPTUS  COCCIFERA. 
With  reference  to  Mr.  Divers'  letter  on 
Eucalypti,  at  p.  140  of  your  issue  of  March  1, 
I  desire  to  say  that  in  my  opinion  there  is  no 
doubt  that  Eucalyptus  coecifera  is  a  good 
species,  and  quite  distinct  from  E.  amyg- 
dalina.  The  former  is  a  shrub  or  small  tree, 
chiefly  found  near  the  summit  of  Mount  Wel- 
lington, Hobart,  Tasmania;  the  latter  is 
usually  a  fairly  large  tree,  widely  diffused  in 
Tasmania  and  Australia,  and  known  as  Pepper- 
mint. E.  coecifera  does  best  in  England, 
because  it  never  grows  naturally  except  in 
cold  localities.  E.  resinil'era  is  the  "Forest 
Mahogany"  of  New  South  Wales,  and  grows 
naturally  in  rather  warm  situations,  i.e.,  at 
no  great  elevation  above  the  sea-level.  Of 
course,  like  many  other  species,  it  can  be 
gradually  acclimatised  into  somewhat  colder 
places.  E.  ficifolia  is  a  small  Western  Aus- 
tralian species,  with  beautiful  masses  of 
flowers,  "varying  from  pink  to  scarlet.  It 
grows  well  about  Melbourne  (Sydney  is  too  warm 
for  it,  except  in  exceptional  circumstances), 
and  seed  can  be  purchased  from  any  good 
Melbourne  firm.  It  is  apt  to  die  off  at  the 
collar  if  the  situations  be  too  moist.  J.  H. 
Maiden,  Sydney. 

Ceylon  Botanic  Gardens. 
The   Reports  for  the  year   1901  have   been 
received,  and  afford  evidence  of  the  energy 
and   progress   whicli   characterise  the  Direc- 
torate ;  — 

"The  organisation  of  the  Department  upon  modern 
lines  has  continued,  and  is  becoming  fairly  complete 
in  the  case  of  two  of  the  three  main  subdivisions 
which  are  proposed,  the  scientific  and  the  botanic  and 
horticultural  gardens  divisions.  The  third,  or  division 
of  experimental  gardens,  is  as  yet  only  under  conside- 
ration, but  it  is  hoped  that  it  may  soon  be  organised. 
Toe  scientific  division,  which  includes  the  director, 
mycologist,  entomologist,  chemist,  and  assistant,  is 
charged  with  the  scientific  investigation  of  the  flora  of 
Ceylon,  botn  indigenous  and  introduced,  with  special 
reference  to  the  economic  uses  of  the  plants  and  the 
diseases  that  attack  them.  The  work  of  this  division 
includes  the  upkeep  and  working  of  the  laboratories, 
library,  herbarium,  and  museum;  tours  in  the  island 
for  the  study  of  plants,  cultivations,  and  diseases,  the 
giving  of  advice  and  assistance  in  all  such  matters 
to  officials  and  cultivators,  personally  and  by  letter  ; 
and.  most  important  of  all,  the  continual  carrying  on 
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THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  W.  1'.  Bound,  Gardener  to  J.  Colman,  Esq.,  Gatton 
Park,  fteigate. 

Sobralias. — The  flowering  season  being  over, 
and  the  second  batch  of  young  reeds  having 
commenced  to  grow,  the  plants  may  be  re- 
surfaced, repotted,  or  divided,  as  may  appear 
necessary.  Use  a  compost  of  two-thirds  good 
fibrous  loam,  one-fifth  each  of  good  turfy  peat, 
leaf  soil  (not  too  decomposed),  and  chopped 
sphagnum.  Mix  these  well  together,  and 
add  a  liberal  sprinkling  of  small  crocks. 
Make  the  compost  rather  firm,  and  keep  it 
just  a  little  below  the  rim  of  the  pot,  and  the 
crown  of  the  plant  level  with  the  compost. 
Be  sure  each  pot  is  crocked  to  the  depth  of 
one-third,  for  when  the  plants  are  growing 
freely  they  require  an  abundance  of  water. 
Plants  that  are  growing  freely  in  small  pots 
should  be  potted  on  without  root  disturbance, 
beyond  liberating  the  outside  and  surface  roots 
so  as  to  induce  them  to  enter  the  new  compost 
quickly.  Specimen  plants  that  are  considered 
too  large  to  be  repotted  should  be  pulled  to 
pieces,  taking  thegreatestcare  whilst  liberating 
the  fleshy  roots  from  each  other,  to  preserve  as 
many  as  possible.  Cut  off  cleanly  all  broken 
roots  just  above  the  point  where  they  are 
broken.  The  specimens  may  then  be  rebuilt, 
or  be  divided  among  as  many  pots  as  the 
grower  may  think  convenient.  When  re- 
potted, insert  a  few  heads  of  living  sphagnum 
upon  the  surface.  Sobralias  should  be  grown 
in  the  intermediate-house,  and  they  require 
pure  air  and  abundance  of  atmospheric  mois- 
ture. Spray  them  with  the  syringe  on  all 
bright  days  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
year.  Newly-potted  plants  and  those  that 
have  been  divided  will  require  to  be  afforded 
water  carefully  for  a  time. 

Sophronitis  gmndiflora  is  making  growth, 
and  any  potting  or  surfacing  that  is  necessary 
should  now  be  done,  using  a  compost  of  equal 
parts  fibrous  peat  and  chopped-up  sphagnum. 
In  most  cases  surfacing  will  suffice,  for 
this  species  should  not  be  disturbed  unless 
the  compost  is  in  a  very  decomposed  state,  or 
the  centre  of  the  plant  shows  sign  of  decay.  In 
the  latter  case  the  plant  should  be  divided  to 
allow  of  the  removal  of  the  decayed  portions. 
Choose  shallow  pans  for  their  cultivation,  and 
provide  good  drainage.  They  are  surface- 
rooting  plants,  and  require  but  very  little 
compost.  ■  Place  them  in  the  lightest  part  of 
thecool  house,  and  suspend  them  from  the  roof. 

Odontoglossum  Rossit. — Having  rested  during 
the  earlysummer  months,  this  variety  has  again 
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By  T.  Turton,  Gr.  to  J.  K.  D.  Wisgfield  Digby,  Esq., 
Sherborne  Castle.  Dorsetshire. 

Dwarf  Vim  Savoy. — Where  a  good  sowing  of 
this  was  made  about  the  middle  of  June  as  I 
advised,  they  will  now  be  good-sized  plants, 
and  sufficiently  firm  in  the  stem  to  withstand 
dry  weather  after  being  set  out,  and  afforded 
the  usual  liberal  watering.  By  setting  out 
the  largest  plants  together,  and  continuing  to 
plant  at  intervals  of  a  week  or  fortnight, 
a  good  succession  can  be  secured.  The  rows 
should  be  21  inches  distant  from  each  other, 
and  the  plants  15  inches  apart  in  the  rows. 

Autumn  Giant  Cauliflower.  —  Late  -  raised 
plants  of  these  should  be  set  out  in  quantity 
on  warm  borders  whence  Strawberries  or 
other  early  crops  have  been  cleared.  They 
afford  a  useful  supply  of  heads  late  in  the 
autumn  and  well  into  the  winter,  in  the  event 
of  no  very  severe  frosts  occurring.  The  rows 
may  be  27  inches  from  each  other,  and  the 
plants  21  inches  apart  in  the  rows. 

Onions.  —  Any  autumn -sown  Onions  with 
necks  still  thick  and  green  may  be  given  a 
sharp  twist  and  bent  over,  which  will  aid 
the  ripening  of  the  bulbs.  Queen  Onions  for 
pickling  may  now  be  taken  up.  Spread  them 
out  on  a  floor  of  an  open  shed,  and  turn  them 
over  occasionally  until  dry  enough  to  be 
cleaned,  when  they  should  be  sent  to  the 
kitchen.  Silver-skinned  Onions  will  shortly 
be  ripe  enough  to  be  treated  similarly. 

Cole  worts. — Plant  out  these  on  land  that  has 
been  occupied  with  Peas,  Potatos,  orother  early 
crops,  after  shallow-digging  the  land  with  forks, 
thoroughly  breaking  up  the  ground  between 
where  the  rows  of  Peas  grew.  The  Hardy  Green 
should  be  planted  at  18  inches  from  row  to 
row,  and  1  foot  apart  in  the  row,  and  Rosette 
21  iuches  from  row  to  row,  and  15  inches  apart 
in  the  row. 

Lettuee. — In  northern  localities  the  Brown 
Cos  variety  should  be  sown  not  later  than 
August  10  for  planting  out  during  the  autumn, 
but  August  15  will  be  early  enough  in  the 
south.  Sow  seeds  also  a  fortnight  later  in 
either  locality  for  a  crop  to  stand  in  the  seed 
rows  during  winter ;  also  Stanstead  Park  for 
transplanting  on  to  a  warm  border,  and  Com- 
modore Nutt  sow  very  thinly  for  an  early 
winter  supply. 

Celery. — For  the  next  month  at  least  the 
main  crop  should  be  afforded  copious  root 
waterings  at  least  twice  a  week.  Keep  the 
trenches  free  of  weeds,  and  in  the  case  of 
those  planted  latest,  move  the  surface  of  the 
soil  with  a  3-inch  Dutch-hoe.  Where  Celery 
is  liable  to  be  attacked  with  the  leaf-mining 
maggot,  dust  some  fre9h  soot  over  the  plants 
to  deter  the  parent  fly  from  depositing  her 
eggs.  Continue  to  earth-up  the  earliest  Celery 
as  advised  in  a  former  Calendar. 

Parsley. — In  dull  or  showery  weather  trans- 
plant from  the  sowing  made  at  the  end  of  May 
or  beginning  of  June.  Plant  them  in  rows  at 
15  inches  apart,  and  9  inches  apart  in  the  rows. 
If  Parsley  was  not  sown  on  a  border  where  it 
can  be  protected  with  a  skeleton  frame  and 
lights  for  the  winter,  put  out  some  young 
plants  into  a  frame  or  brick  pit  at  once  for 
yielding  a  supply  during  hard  frosts  ;  shade 
the  plants  with  sheep-hurdles  for  a  day  or 
two.  Parsley  being  abundant  now,  cut  oyer 
the  earliest  sowing,  and  those  rows  which 
were  not  thinned  whilst  the  plants  were  small. 
This  can  be  done  after  they  are  cut  over. 

Broccolis,  &c.  —  Continue  to  earth  up  the 
earliest  Broccolis,  Kales,  and  the  later  planted 
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Brussels  Sprouts,  doing  the  work  after  a  fall  of 
rain  if  possible.  Flat  tined  digging-forks  are 
the  best  tools  for  the  job. 

Vegetable-Marrows  should  be  supplied  -with 
water  to  prevent  them  becoming  exhausted. 
Cut  the  fruits  before  the  seeds  begin  to  ripen. 
Where  grown  on  old  hot-beds  with  a  quantity 
of  soil,  they  require  very  little  attention,  the 
beds  retaining  sufficient  moisture  from  the 
previous  winter. 


THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 

By  R.  Davidson,  Gardener  to  Earl  Cadohav,  Culford 
Hall,  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 

Liliums. — Where  new  clumps  or  plantations 
are  to  be  made,  the  ground  should  be  prepared 
forthwith.  L.  candidum  succeeds  best  in  a 
rich,  rather  heavy  loam,  which  should  be  of  a 
good  depth  ;  and  if  the  soil  be  very  light,  new 
loam  should  be  added.  When  planting,  the 
soil  should  be  made  firm  under  the  bulbs, 
letting  each  one  rest  firmly  on  its  base,  a  free 
sprinkling  of  sharp  sand  being  placed  under 
and  around  them.  Cover  the  bulbs  evenly 
with  soil  to  the  depth  of  about  4  inches.  In 
eases  where  these  bulbs  are  established, 
and  are  free  from  disease,  they  may  be  left 
undisturbed  for  years.  L.  elegans  and  its  va- 
rieties are  very  ornamental.  L.  rubellum,  L. 
Hansoni,  and  L.  Martagon  album  are  all  of 
easy  cultivation ;  the  latter  is  an  excep- 
tionally fine  variety,  its  snow-white,  beauti- 
fully reflexed  flowers  being  produced  in  perfect 
pyramidal  form.  All  these  Lilies  may  be  lifted 
as  they  ripen  their  growths,  rearranged,  and 
planted  in  the  ground ;  or  if  this  be  not  con- 
venient, they  may,  after  due  exposure  to  the 
sun,  be  stored  in  quite  dry  sand  in  the  root- 
store,  and  kept  thoroughly  cool  until  a  little 
later  in  the  season. 

Amaryllis  Belladonna  and  its  varieties  are 
amongst  the  most  beautiful  of  hardy  bulbs  for 
flowering  in  the  autumn.  Plant  best  bulbs 
only,  and  select  for  them  a  position  that  is 
well  exposed  to  sunshine,  and  is  sheltered  from 
the  north  and  east.  Before  planting,  be 
careful  to  provide  ample  drainage.  The 
soil  should  preferably  be  light,  and  fairly 
rich. 

Ranunculus  and  Anemones. — Tubers  of  these 
must  be  taken  out  of  the  ground  when  fully 
ripe,  and  after  exposure  for  a  few  days, 
stored  away  when  quite  dry  till  needed  again 
for  planting.  Tuberous-rooted  Anemones  are 
much  injured  if  left  in  the  ground,  more 
especially  in  such  as  is  heavy  and  wet. 
They  should  be  lifted,  and  stored  in  a  dry 
place  until  the  planting  season  comes  round. 

Border  Carnations.  —  The  propagation  of 
these  plan  s  by  layering  should  be  attended 
to  without  delay,  first  operating  on  the  earlier 
varieties  and  those  that  have  flowered.  A 
compost  of  leaf-soil,  loam,  and  sharp  sand,  in 
about  equal  proportions,  having  been  prepared, 
select  a  number  of  well-developed  shoots  that 
are  not  too  gross,  from  each  or  any  of  the 
plants,  and  denude  these  of  their  leaves  at  the 
base  of  the  young  wood  ;  place  a  layer  of  the 
compost  about  2  inches  in  thickness  about  the 
plants,  the  shoots  next  being  half  cut  through, 
and  carefully  slit  upwards  with  a  sharp 
knife,  the  slit  extending  through  one  or  more 
joints  of  the  bare  stem,  so  that  a  tongue  is 
formed  ;  then  place  in  position,  atid  secure 
with  a  peg,  taking  care  that  the  incision  is 
kept  open,  and  cover  the  part  operated  upon 
with  soil  about  1  inch  deep  to  a  point  a  little 
beyond  the  peg.  Well  water  them  afterwards, 
and  if  dry  weather  ensue,  water  must  lie 
afforded  as  often  as  appears  necessary  until 
the  layers  have  made  some  roots. 


the  young  canes  to  the  wires  or  stakes,  the 
tops  may  be  shortened  a  little  now,  if  much 
above  the  requisite  height,  so  as  to  prevent 
the  wind  twisting  them  at  the  bottom,  but  the 
general  shortening  of  the  canes  should  be 
delayed  until  the  buds  are  swelling  freely  in 
early  spring.  Do  not  tie  the  canes  tightly  when 
fastening  them  to  the  supports  ;  and  I  have 
found  ;!-ply  fillis  much  better  than  tar  cord  for 
the  purpose ;  it  is  much  cheaper,  and  lasts  a 
year  quite  well.  If  there  is  plenty  of  good 
manure  at  hand,  a  fresh  mulch  would  benefit 
the  root-stocks  at  this  season,  and  may  be 
afforded  also  to  the  autumnal  bearing  kinds, 
which  have  not  required  many  artificial  water- 
ings this  year  owing  to  frequent  rains. 

Blaek  Currants  will  not  keep  well  on  the 
bushes  nearly  as  long  as  the  red  ones.  There- 
fore they  should  be  gathered  before  they  are 
likely  to  drop  or  shrivel ;  and  old  bushes  should 
have  part  of  the  branches  that  have  borne 
fruit  cut  clean  out — this  will  strengthen  the 
young  wood  springing  from  the  base,  and  give 
the  shoots  a  better  chance  to  become  matured 
by  the  end  of  summer.  A  mulch  of  manure 
around  such  old  bushes  would  do  good. 

White  Currants  are  most  lU'eful  for  dessert, 
but  they  should  be  fully  ripe  before  gathering 
for  this  purpose,  especially  so  if  planted  on 
north  walls  where  very  little  sun  eau  shine  on 
them  to  assist  in  ripening  the  fruit.  White 
Currants  mixed  with  a  few  red  ones  make  a 
showy  dish  for  the  table. 


THE   HARDY   FRUIT   GARDEN. 

By  J.  Mayne,  Gardener  to  the  Hon.  Mark  Rolle, 
Bit-ton,  East  Budleigh,  Devonshire. 

Raspberries. — As  soon  as  the  crop  is  cleared, 
remove  the  nets,  and  cut  off  at  the  around 
level  all  canes  that  have  borne  fruit  this 
season,  also  the  weaker  canes  of  this  year's 
growth  if  there  are  too  many.     When  tying 


FRUITS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  James  Whytock.  Gardener  to  the  Duke  of 
BuccleuCH,  Dalkeith,  Scotland. 

Pineapples. — Afford  plenty  of  air  during  the 
day  to  plants  of  the  Queen  Pineapple  now 
ripening  their  fruit,  and  keep  the  atmosphere 
of  the  house  rather  drier,  also  afford  rather 
less  water  at  the  root.  Plants  with  fruit  now 
swelling  should  be  looked  over  twice  a  week, 
and  afforded  liquid  manure.  Maintain  a  good 
bottom-heat,  and  if  the  weather  continue  cold, 
a  night  temperature  of  70°  must  be  main- 
tained by  the  use  of  fire-heat.  Now  is  the  time 
to  secure  suckers  of  Queens,  putting  them 
in  well  drained,  clean  6-inch  pots,  and  usiDg 
moderately  light  fibrous  soil.  Pot  firmly,  and 
plunge  them  in  bottom-heat  in  a  bed  having  a 
temperature  of  S0°.  The  atmosphere  of  the 
house  should  be  about  0(1= ;  apply  no  water  for 
a  time.  Syringe  the  plants,  and  close  the 
ventilators  at  4  P.M.  with  sun-heat.  The 
varieties  Smooth  Cayenne,  Black  Jamaica, 
&c,  that  will  yield  fruit  next  winter  and 
spring  should  be  encouraged  to  make  growth. 
Close  the  house  at  4  P.M.,  and  allow  the  tem- 
perature to  rise  to  90°  or  100°  with  sun-heat. 
Let  the  atmosphere  be  moist,  and  keep  a  night 
temperature  of  70°.  If  additional  plants  are 
still  required,  repot  some  rooted  suckers  now 
into  11-ineh  pots,  in  which  they  will  fruit; 
they  will  form  a  succession. 

Melons. — Put  out  some  young  plants  to  yield 
the  latest  crop,  either  into  a  bed  having  bottom 
heat,  or  in  pots  to  be  placed  in  a  pit  having  a 
bottom  heat  of  Jv>°,  and  an  atmosphere  of  70°.  If 
the  plants  are  put  into  a  bed,  make  rather  small 
mounds  of  soil  for  each  plant,  using  fibrous 
loam  of  rather  heavy  texture,  mixed  with  lime- 
rubble  and  a  little  fertiliser ;  make  the  soil  firm, 
and  afford  no  water  at  the  root  for  a  time, 
but  maintain  the  atmosphere  moist.  If  pots 
are  used,  see  that  each  is  well  drained,  and 
half  fill  them  with  soil,  lie  most  careful  in 
affording  water.  Melons  that  have  just  set  or 
are  swelling  their  fruits,  may  be  afforded  some 
kind  of  fertiliser,  spreading  it  over  the  soil, 
and  addiDg  a  little  fresh  soil.  Afford  water 
when  necessary,  but  keep  from  touching  the 
collar  of  the  plants.  Shorten  lateral  growths 
to  one  leaf  beyond  the  fruit.  Seek  to  keep 
the  main  foliage  clean  and  healthy  by  main- 
taining a  moist  atmosphere.  Plants  ripening 
fruits  should  be  given  no  more  water  than  is 
necessary  to  prevent  them  from  flagging.  They 
need  a  dry  warm  atmosphere,  with  a  little 
ventilation  constantly. 


Cucumbers. — If  stout,  healthy  plants  be  put 
out  now  in  a  house  where  the  temperature  on 
cold  nights  of  65°  to  70°  can  be  maintained, 
plant  them  on  a  ridge  composed  of  half  lumpy 
Iresh  turf,  and  half  rotted  short  dung,  well 
mixed  together  ;  some  lime  rubble  may  also  be 
added  ;  and  there  should  be  effective  drainage 
beneath.  Syringe  the  plants  twice  daily  on 
bright  days.  These  plants  may  be  cultivated 
to  yield  Cucumbers  till  Christmas. 

Winter  Cucumber  Plants.  —  Sow  seeds  of 
Telegraph,  which  is  still  the  most  reliable 
variety  when  true ;  when  the  seeds  have 
germinated,  keep  the  plants  near  to  the  glass, 
where  they  will  become  sturdy. 


PLANTS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  J.  C.  Tallack,  Gardener  to  E.  Miller  Mlxdy,  Esq., 
Shipley  Hall,  Derby. 

Winter  Carnations  that  havebeenfor  several 
weeks  in  their  flowering-pots,  may  now  be  fed 
with  an  occasional  dose  of  weak  manure  water. 
Except  for  the  removal  of  a  too  prominent 
flower-bud  and  a  portion  of  its  stem  down  to 
the  first  side  shoot,  there  should  be  no  more 
stopping  of  those  plants  intended  to  flower 
before  Christmas. 

Cyclamens. — The  old  corms  saved  over  for  a 
second  flowering  should  be  potted  up.  using  for 
this  purpose  a  mixture  of  loam,  sharp  sand, 
leaf-mould,  and  some  decayed  manure.  Pot 
firmly,  and  keep  the  top  of  the  eorm  almost 
on  a  level  with  the  surface.  Shade  lightly 
from  bright  sunshine. 

Anthurium  Schertzerianum. — Except  for  the 
production  of  an  occasional  spathe,  the  flower- 
ing season  may  now  be  considered  to  be  over. 
Renewed  root  activity  will  soon  be  apparent, 
and  these  new  points  should  be  provided  with 
a  little  fresh  turfy  loam  and  peat.  If  there  is 
any  sour  soil  on  the  surface,  carefully  pick 
it  out  before  packing  on  the  new  soil.  At 
least  one-half  the  total  bulk  should  consist 
of  good  loam,  in  which  the  plants  succeed 
thoroughly,  though  there  is  a  general  tendency 
to  ignore  the  liking  these  plants  have  for  loam, 
and  to  use  peat  in  excess.  Considerable- 
humidity  should  be  maintained  in  the  house, 
and  frequent  but  light  syringings  of  the 
surface  soil  afforded,  these  being  helpful  during- 
warm  weather. 

Caladiums. — Those  plants  which  are  getting 
past  their  best  should  be  gradually  dried  off. 
For  this  purpose  they  may,  if  more  convenient, 
be  removed  from  the  stove  to  any  house  in 
which  an  intermediate  temperature  is  main- 
tained, and  where  they  will  not  be  far  from 
the  hot-water  pipes,  for  they  must  not  at  any 
time  get  chilled. 

Codiamms  (Crotons).' — The  plants  should  be 
set  out  thinly,  and  exposed  fully  to  the  light, 
to  perfect  the  colouring  of  the  foliage.  While 
growth  continues  to  be  made,  close  the  house 
early  in  the  afternoon,  and  afford  copious 
syringings  with  clear  soft  water. 

Chrysanthemums.  —  During  the  next  few 
weeks  the  grower  w  11  be  busy  "  taking  "  the 
buds.  Except  in  the  case  of  a  few  varieties 
that  develop  their  flowers  quickly,  it  will  no- 
longer  be  safe  to  reject  any  buds  if  the  plants 
are  intended  for  the  production  of  big  flowers. 
In  this  matter,  the  tabulated  lists  published 
in  some  catalogues  will  be  found  useful,  if 
the  grower  uses  judgment  in  regard  to  the 
variations  likely  to  be  produced  by  locality. 

Fuchsias. — Iu  many  cases  it  is  found  more 
convenient  to  raise  young  plants  yearly  than 
to  store  the  old  plants  over  winter,  and  pro- 
pagate from  them  in  spring.  August  is  the 
best  month  for  striking  cuttings,  and  a  batch 
put  in  now  in  small  pots  of  sandy  soil 
will  strike  freely  in  a  frame  set  on  a  spent 
hot-bed. 

Vallotas.  —  An  increase  in  the  supply  of 
water  will  now  be  necessary,  as  the  plants 
will  be  resuming  activity.  Thone  which  are 
showing  flower-spikes  may  be  afforded  a  little 
weak  manure-water. 
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EDITORIAL     NOTICES. 


ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the  PUBLISHER. 

Letters  for  Publication,  as  well  as  specimens  and  plan'. 
/•r  naming,  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR, 
41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London. 
Communications  should  be  written  on  one  side  only  op 
the  paper,  sent  as  early  in  the  week  as  possible,  and  duly 
signed  by  the  writer.  If  desired,  the  signature  will  not  be 
printed,  but  kept  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

illustrations. — The  Editor  will  thankfully  receive  and  select 
photographs  or  drawings,  suitable  for  reproduction,  of 
gardens,  or  of  remarkable  plants,  flowers,  trees,  £c.  ;  but  he 
cannot  be  responsible  for  loss  or  injury. 

Newspapers. — Correspondents  sending  newspapers  should  be 
careful  to  mark  the  pai-agraphs  they  wish  the  Editor  to  see. 

Local  News.—  Correspondents  will  greatly  oblige  by  sending  to 
the  Editor  early  intelligence  of  local  events  likely  to  be  of 
interest  to  our  readers,  or  of  any  matters  which  it  isdes-irable 
to  bring  under  the  notice  of  horticulturists. 

Special  Notice  to  Correspondents.—  The  Editor  does  net 
undertake  to  pay  Jor  any  contributions  or  illustrations,  or 
to  return  the  unused  communications  or  illustrations, 
unless  by  special  arrangement. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 


WEDNESDAY,  AUG.  13 


THURSDAY,     Aur;.  14 


Wilts  Horticultural  Society, 
Show  at.  Salisbury.  Dudley 
Horticultural  Society's  Show 
(2  days).  Bishop's  Stortford 
Horticultural  Society's  Show. 

Sheffield  Floral  and  Horti- 
cultural Society.  Exhibition. 
Taunton  Dearie  Horticultural 
and  Floral  Society,  Exhi- 
bition. 


SALE    FOR   THE   WEEK. 

FRIDAY,    August    15.— Orchids   in   large   variety  by 
Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  12.30. 

(For  further  particulars  see  our  Advertisement  columns.) 


Average  Temperature  for  the  ensuing  week,  deduced 
from  Observations  of  Forty-three  Years  at  Chiswick 
-62  6  . 
Actual  Temperatures  :— 

London.— August  s  (6  p.m.)  :  Max.  6«°:  Min.  oil3. 

August  7. — Fine,  warm,  cloudy. 
Provinces.— a  itgust    ii    (tj    p.mi:    Max.    63',    S.W. 
Counties;  Mm.  iV.  Shetland. 


It  is  pleasant  to  look  backward 

The  "Nature-   arKi    to   see    now    rapidly   the 

Exhibition.      movement  in  favour  of  making 

children  observe  what  is  around 
them,  has  progressed  during  the  past  two 
years.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1900, 
we  found  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  saying  that 
when  once  interest  in  the  kind  of  teaching 
advocated  became  general,  this  might  easily 
be  carried  out.  On  the  twenty-third  of  last 
month  the  same  statesman,  in  his  capacity  of 
President  of  the  Board  of  Education,  pre- 
sided at  the  opening  of  a  Nature-study  Ex- 
hibition, and  gave  an  account  of  what  had 
happened  in  the  matter  since  the  time  we 
have  mentioned.  Owing  to  the  untiring 
efforts  of  the  Agricultural  Education  Com- 
mittee and  Mr.  Henry  Hobhouse.  "  Nature- 
study  "  is  to  be  taught  in  all  elementary 
schools,  the  work  of  fitting  existing 
teachers  for  their  new  labours,  so  keenly 
undertaken  by  many  county  councils,  is  to 
be  properly  supplemented  by  special  training 
in  the  Government  institutions  devoted  to 
the  education  of  those  who  are  to  become 
schoolmasters  or  mistresses. 

While  thus  indicating  what  has  been  done 
in  recent  times,  we,  especially  in  this 
journal,  must  not  overlook  the  highly  suc- 
cessful efforts  made  by  the  late  Professor 
Henslow  to  interest  and  instruct  the  chil- 
dren of  his  parish  school  in  the  facts  of 
natural  history,  efforts  which  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  Prince  Consort,  and  bore 
fruit  far  beyond  the  limits  of  a  country 
village  in  Suffolk.     In  our  earlier  volumes 


may  be  found  full  details  as  to  the  Pro- 
fessor's methods,  which  may  be  studied  and 
copied  with  great  advantage  even  now. 

The  recent  advance  of  Nature-study  has 
been  due  to  public  opinion,  which  has  ex- 
pressed itself  pretty  freely  ujion  the  subject, 
as  well  as  possibly  to  a  failure  upon  the 
part  of  those  most  interested  in  it  to  em- 
phasise the  letter  as  well  as  the  spirit  of  their 
contentions.  Anyone  who  has  felt  inclined 
or  been  invited  to  teach  Nature-study  has 
been  free  to  take  up  anything,  from  poetry 
to  bacteriology,  or  from  meteorological 
readings  to  agricultural  law,  and  under 
the  useful  little  we  have  borrowed  from 
America  to  proceed  along  the  path  of  least 
resistance.  This  sort  of  thing,  though  it  may 
have  had  its  uses  while  ideas  were  taking 
rjot,  and  no  doubt  has  given  rise  to 
many  experiments,  the  results  of  which  may 
be  usefully  adopted,  could  not  go  on  for 
ever.  One  of  the  advantages  of  Nature- 
study  is  its  vastness  and  variety,  and  by 
holding  an  exhibition  where  all  who  had  the 
courage  of  their  opinions  could  show  their 
methods  and  results,  it  was  thought  that, 
at  last,  it  could  be  determined  what  were 
the  branches  of  Nature-study  in  its  wide 
sense,  and  what  the  significance  of  it  when 
it  is  narrowed  down  to  the  purely  educa- 
tional requirements  of  young  children. 
Furthermore,  an  exhibition  would  go  to 
determine  how  informal  outdoor  teaching 
or  country-lore  could  be  correlated  with 
Nature-knowledge,  object-lessons,  and  ordi- 
nary subjects  of  regular  school  hours. 

Before  passing  on  to  the  results  to  be 
looked  for  from  the  exhibition,  it  may  be'  of 
interest  to  briefly  consider  what  was  shown 
in  the  conservatory  and  corridor  of  the 
Royal  Botanic  Society  in  the  Regent's  Park, 
who  in  a  public  spirited  manner  placed 
their  Gardens  at  the  disposal  of  the  Nature- 
Study  Association  for  a  fortnight.  All 
natural  history,  whether  purely  scientific  or 
applied,  as  in  the  case  of  horticulture  and 
agriculture,  was  considered  to  be  Nature- 
study  for  the  purposes  of  the  exhibition ; 
and  while  such  extraneous  matters  as  basket- 
making  and  woodwork  were  admitted,  few 
examples  of  these  were  to  be  seen.  Similarly, 
produce  being  hardly  to  be  considered  ad- 
missible to  an  educational  exhibition,  was 
not  extensively  represented,  though  an  in- 
teresting exhibit  was  staged  in  this  sec- 
tion in  the  shape  of  a  selection  of  garden 
plants  and  their  ancestors,  arranged  by  Miss 
Weston  Smith,  a  student  at  the  practical 
gardening  school  belonging  to  the  Gardens. 

Several  county  councils  were  represented 
by  collective  exhibits  showing  their  work  as 
illustrated  by  agricultural  and  horticultural 
colleges,  down  through  secondary  schools 
with  their  active  natural  history  societies, 
to  elementary  schools  with  flourishing 
school  gardens  and  system  of  rambles. 
Many  of  the  large  school-boards  had  se- 
lected exhibits  from  their  numerous  schools. 
Public  and  large  secondary  schools  for  boys 
were  chiefly  represented  by  the  work  of  the 
school  field  clubs  and  the  efforts  of  the  boys 
at  home.  St.  Paul's,  the  Friends'  school  at 
Bootham,  and  Bedale's  School,  may  be  spe- 
cially mentioned.  Eton  College  sent  an 
exhibit  from  the  school  museum,  of  which 
the  chief  feature  was  the  local  collection 
of  neglected  groups ;  and  the  Stepney 
Borough  Museum,  a  ease  illustrating  an 
Oak-tree,   insects   preserved   on  leaves  and 


flowers  carefully  dried  so  as  to  keep  their 
natural  shape  and  colour,  as  well  as  a  nest 
of  living  ants.  Streatham  High  School, 
belonging  to  the  Church  Schools  Company, 
gained  a  medal  for  a  Nature-study  Calendar; 
James  Allen's  Girls'  School  had  varied  the 
usual  systematic  botany  with  water  cultures; 
the  Clergy  Orphan  School  exhibited  the 
drawings  and  specimens  of  Mycetezoa,  a 
slime  fungus  which  they  specially  study ; 
while  Cambridge  Training  College  and  the 
Fru'bel  Institute  were  two  establishments 
among  a  number  which  turned  attention  to 
aquaria  and  vivaria. 

It  may  be  considered  as  determined  by 
the  remarks  made  by  the  principal  speakers 
at  the  conferences,  that  Nature-study  not 
taken  as  a  definite  school  subject,  but  out- 
of-doors  with  the  teacher  or  at  his  or  her 
suggestion,  is  the  kind  to  be  adopted  in  the 
future.  The  chief  awards  also  in  a  great 
measure  endorse  this,  and  the  correlation  of 
the  study  with  more  ordinary  school  work, 
as  for  instance,  drawing  and  brush-work, 
natural  objects  being  chosen  as  models. 

Necessarily  there  is  a  great  mass  of 
material  which  is  not  representative  of  the 
Nature-study  thus  outlined,  and  though  a 
great  proportion  of  it  is  excellent  if  looked 
upon  as  biology  or  school  science,  yet  there 
is  much  method  that  is  distinctly  wrong, 
and  more  work  that  is  labour  lost,  through 
what  the  gardener  would  call  "  Bad 
Marketing."  What  is  the  use,  say,  of  the 
"  Nature-study  "  which  consists  in  copying 
a  vile  drawing  of  what  is  labelled  a 
honey-bee,  coloured  a  bright  blue?  or  a 
diagram  of  a  hen  having  the  outline  of  its 
back  made  by  a  single  straight  stroke?  Again, 
if  one  takes  the  trouble  to  collect  the  grasses 
of  meadow  and  waste  ground,  why  should 
they  lie  arranged  like  the  contents  of  a  dust- 
bin ?  and  after  carefully  setting  a  stag-beetle, 
is  it  sensible  to  give  it  "  natural "  sur- 
roundings with  the  aid  of  ghastly  green 
crinkled  paper  ?  Lastly,  in  this  connection, 
if  children  must  press  plants,  cannot  they 
be  shown  how  to  arrange  them  on  the  papers 
so  that  the  thick  parts  do  not  all  come  in  the 
middle  of  the  page,  and  make  the  upper 
sheets  of  a  pile  take  the  form  of  a  ridge-tile 
instead  of  being  flat.  When  single  leaves  are 
preserved,  with  whatever  purpose  in  view, 
they  necessarily  become  somewhat  formal 
when  detached  from  the  tree  and  divorced 
from  their  artistic  connections.  This  for- 
mality should  be  recognised  and  encouraged 
by  mounting  them  in  rows  upon  the  card, 
as  it  cannot  be  got  rid  of  by  any  attemptedly 
decorative  arrangement.  There  is  also  no 
necessity  to  suggest  a  scarcity  of  cardboard 
by  greediness  as  to  the  numbar  of  leaves 
displayed;  and  it  cannot  be  the  intention, as 
might  be  surmised  in  some  cases,  to  provide 
a  puzzle,  the  children  being  set  to  fit  in  as 
many  leaves  as  possible  into  a  given  space. 

To  return,  however,  to  larger  considera- 
tions, Nature-study  is  for  town  and  country 
alike  :  it  is  to  provide  a  part  of  all  necessary 
education  ;  it  is  not  to  be  instruction ;  and  it 
does  not  directly  seek  to  afford  information, 
but  to  encourage  observation,  enquiry,  and 
the  power  of  gaining  knowledge  from  things 
themselves.  If  everyone  were  to  confine 
his  attention  to  books,  the  sum  of  human 
knowledge  would  not  increase  at  all.  The 
exhibition  points  to  an  ideal  method  of 
Nature-study  which  is  luckily  within  our 
reach.     It  must  be  no   set  subject   studied 
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between  four  walls,  and  confined  to  particular 
hour?,  though  many  lessons  may  advantage- 
ously be  imbued  with  it,  and  be  based  upon 
it  Teachers  must  be  trained  properly  by 
instructors  who  are  not  one-sided  or  tem- 
porarily removed  from  a  groova ;  and  in- 
spectors who  really  have  a  love  of  Nature 
should  be  employed  to  maintain  the  chosen 
point  of  view.  Hitherto  natural  history  has 
mostly  been  pursued  for  its  own  sake;  pos- 
sibly the  time  will  come  when  even  the 
naturalist  will  be  considered  worthy  of  his 
hire. 

Sir  John  Cockburn,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Association,  is  to  be  congratulated  upon 
adding  another  public  success  to  those  which 
he  scored  as  Minister  for  Education  and 
Agriculture,  and  as  Premier  in  South 
Australia,  as  well  as  more  recently  in  the 
Mother  Country  when  Agent-General  for 
his  colony.  Mr.  J.  C.  Medj>  has  proved  an 
indefatigable  Secretary  ;  of  the  members  of 
the  General  Purposes  Committee,  Mr.  R. 
Hedger  Wallace  is  perhaps  best  known  to 
our  readers  as  an  authority  on  Nature-study 
■find  economic  botany ;  while  the  actual 
staging  of  the  exhibits  fell  to  the  lot  of  Mr. 
H.  M.  Cundall,  of  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum  at  i-outh  Kensington,  together  with 
Mr.  A.  Taylor,  H.M.  Sub  -  Inspector  of 
Schools. 

M.  Emile  Duchesne.  —  The  Commercial 
Manager  of  the  Horticole  Coloniale,  Ltd.,  of 
Brussels,  has  been  appointed  by  the  French 
Government  a  Chevalier  of  the  Order  of  the 
Merite  Agricole.  M.  Duchesne  was  sent  on  a 
•mission  to  Central  Africa  by  the  Independent 
State  of  the  Belgian  Congo,  under  M.  Lucien 
Linden's  special  direction,  and  brought  with 
him  upon  his  return  from  the  French  and 
Belgian  Congo  several  new  plants  which  have 
been  put  into  commerce  by  the  Horticole 
Coloniale,  and  which  have  met  with  much 
appreciation.  These  include  several  Haeman- 
thus,  Ficus  Luciani,  Asparagus  Duchesnei,  &c. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Simpson,  whose  successful 
cultivation  of  Sweet  Peas  and  other  plants 
■was  remarked  upon  in  these  pages  on  Jan.  11, 
p.  27,  will  shortly  relinquish  his  situation  at 
The  Grange  Gardens,  Surrey,  to  take  charge  <  f 
the  extensive  gardens  at  Wemyss  Castle,  Fife- 
sbire,  N.B.,  the  residence  of  It.  G.  Euskine 
Wemyss,  Esq. 

The  Crystal  Palace  Fruit  Show.— We 
Ciave  received  a  copy  of  the  schedule  of  prizes 
to  be  offered  by  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  at  the  forthcoming  exhibition  of  fruit, 
on  September  18  to  22.  With  few  modifica- 
tions, the  sections  and  classes  are  similar  to 
those  of  last  year ;  but  there  are  three  ad- 
ditional classes  for  British  fruits  preserved  in 
bottles,  and  there  will  be  a  practical  demon- 
stration of  fruit-bottling  by  Mr.  Fowler.  As 
<the  exhibition  will  be  held  much  earlier  than 
last  year,  it  is  hoped  there  will  be  forth- 
coming a  better  representation  of  the  softer 
hardy  fruits. 

The  Cassava  in  Jamaica.— In  a  recent 
bulletin  of  the  botanical  department,  Jamaica, 
we  read  a  report  on  Cassava,  by  Mr.  Robert 
Thomson  to  the  Colonial  Secretary.  As  the 
results  of  his  experiments  with  the  plant,  Mr. 
Thomson  reports  that  Cassava  is  easily  culti- 
vated and  drought  resisting,  and  that  it 
flourishes  under  a  wide  range  of  climatic 
conditions  under  congenial  conditions  of  soil. 
Analyses  show  that  the  material  contains  a 
larger   amount   of    non  -  nitrogenous   extract- 


matter  than  is  found  in  any  other  crop.  This 
matter  is  composed  largely  of  starch,  and  a 
considerable  quantity  of  sugar  is  included. 
Cassava,  therefore,  presents  marked  character- 
istics of  both  Potatos  and  Sugar-Beets,  but 
contains  very  much  more  total  food  because  of 
its  greater  solidity  and  smaller  proportion  of 
■water.  For  manufacturing  purposes  there  are 
two  products  for  which  this  crop  offers  superior 
material,  namely  starch  and  glucose.  The 
report  before  us  goes  much  further,  and  into 
details  that  space  will  not  permit  us  to  quote 
here.  Mr.  Thomson  maintains  the  superiority 
of  Cassava  as  a  human  food,  as  fattening  for 
cattle,  and  as  furnishing  starch  and  sugar 
for  manufacturing  purposes.  Not  only  are  the 
actual  proportions  of  these  products  greater  in 
Cassava  than  in  Potatos  and  other  crops, 
but  they  are  to  be  produced  at  less  expense. 
"  Cassava  cultivation  in  the  Island,  under 
systematic  cultivation,  is  capable  of  ranking 
next  to  Sugar  and  Bauanas  in  a  few  years 
time,  and  from  a  remunerative  point  of  view 
it  is  likely  to  surpass  both."  The  author  of 
the  report  advosates  large  areas  of  Sugar- 
cane, Coffee,  Cocoa,  Bananas  (and  Cassava), 
rather  than  a  hundred  varieties  of  insignificant 
minor  products.  The  crops  increase  in  value 
in  proportion  with  the  size  of  the  area  under 
cultivation. 

Drought  in  Australia. — Recent  advices 
from  our  new  South  African  colonies  lead  us 
to  infer  that  an  enormous  number  of  applica- 
tions have  already  been  made  for  land  allot- 
ments in  the  Orange  Rivfr  Colony  and  the 
Transvaal,  these  coming  from  Australians  of 
all  classes— principally  agriculturists.  Much 
of  Australia  is  subject  to  withering  droughts  ; 
in  the  recently  annexed  portion  of  South 
Africa  the  difficulty  is  to  properly  dispose  of 
the  water  supply.  The  long  protracted  season 
of  drought  in  Queensland  has  been  productive 
of  great  inconvenience  to  stock-keepers  and 
market-growers  ;  town  people  have  for  long 
been  paying  ruinous  prices  for  the  necessities 
of  life.  From  a  private  letter  we  learn  that 
vegetables  have  reached  a  very  high  price  ; 
meat  has  increased  in  value  to  four  times  its 
usual  figure,  cattle  food  being  now  higher  in 
price  than  it  has  been  for  many  years;  and, 
says  the  writer  of  the  above-noted  letter,  "  we 
have  ceased  to  raise  and  feed  chickens — using 
them  up  for  ourselves  as  fast  as  we  can."  Of 
course,  all  other  articles  of  food  are  "in  sym- 
pathy; "  sugar,  tea,  butter  being  now  things 
of  consequence  at  the  breakfast-table  ;  and  so 
doubtless  all  this  has  something  to  do  with 
the  desire  to  obtain  land  in  the  new  colonies 
by  the  sons  of  the  elder  ones  whose  agricul- 
tural ardour  is  dissipated  by  the  long  persistency 
of  sunheat. 

Two  Farmer-Princes.— The  Kaiser  seems 
bent  on  turniDg  his  sons  to  good  account  by 
assigning  them  from  early  days  to  different 
departments  in  the  State.  Prince  August  and 
Prince  Oscar  are  to  study  agriculture,  in  order 
to  be  able,  later  on,  to  enter  practically  into 
the  agrarian  question.  The  way  in  which  the 
Imperial  princes  are  made  to  take  up  this  sub- 
ject should  certainly  lead  them  to  a  thoroughly 
practical  knowledge.  A  farm  has  been  taken 
for  them,  and  they  and  six  of  their  school- 
fellows have  not  only  to  work  this  farm — 
under  the  supervision  and  advice  of  experts, 
of  course — but  also  to  make  it  pay.  There  is 
pasture  land  for  their  two  cows  ;  there  are  a 
few  acres  of  grain,  and  a  good  many  acres  of 
vegetables  and  Potatos  ;  there  are  chickens 
and  ducks  ;  and  the  farm  pn  duce  is  sent  to 
the  Imperial  palace,  and  the  father  of  the  two 
youthful  farmers  pays  for  it  at  the  market 
prices ;  and  if  the  milk  is  poor,  or  the  grain 


inferior,  or  the  eggs  and  fowls  more  ancient 
than  is  desirable,  or  the  vegetables  second- 
rate,  then  the  farmers'  Imperial  customer  is 
not  at  all  slow  in  complaining,  and  in  lowering 
the  prices  according  to  the  value  of  the  goods. 
If  the  princes,  after  a  spell  of  work  in  the 
sweat  of  their  brows,  wish  for  a  cup  of  coffee 
and  some  bread-and-butter,  then  there  is  the 
little  white  kitchen  under  the  thatched  roof 
of  the  cottage  attached  to  their  farm ;  and 
they  may  then  go  and  make  coffee,  and  drink 
it  out  of  the  nice  thick  earthenware  cups  that 
are  kept  in  the  old-fashioned  cupboard  of  their 
whitewashed  little  sitting-room  at  the  farm. 
More  hard-working  sons  of  an  Emperor  and  an 
Empire,  I  have  been  told,  do  not  exist.  Cited 
in  the  "  Review  of  Reviews  "  from  the  "  Young 
Woman/1 

Destruction  of  Pests. — There  has  just 
been  issued  from  the  Agricultural  Department 
at  Ottawa  a  valuable  pamphlet  whose  title 
runs  thus  : — "Agricultural  College,  Bulletin 
No.  122.  Spray  Calendar — directions  for  treat- 
ment of  insect  pests  and  plant  diseases.  By 
W.  Loekhead,  Professor  of  Biology  and  Geo- 
logy, Orleans  Agricultural  College,  Guelph. 
1.  Thorough  intelligent  spraying  pays;  2. 
Spraying  is  an  insurance  ;  3.  Clear  up  refuse, 
gather  up  fallen  leaves  and  fruit  in  fall  and 
burn  them ;  4.  Protect  birds  and  beneficial 
insects.  Published  by  the  Ontario  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Toronto."  There  are  a  large 
number  of  recipe3  for  "extirpation,"  with 
instructions  for  the  mixing  of  ingredients,  and 
notes  as  to  how  and  when  to  apply  them  to  the 
affected  trees,  vegetables,  &c.  Altogether  it  is  a 
little  work  of  great  value  to  themarket  gardener 
and  private  grower.  Such  a  work  must  spare 
the  "Inquiry  Department"  at  Ottawa  much 
work,  and  save  much  time  just  when  a  loss 
would  be  of  importance.  For  such  a  work  a 
large  sale  might  be  guaranteed  in  this 
country. 

The  R.  H.S.  Committees'  Proposed 
Cricket  Match. — The  proposal  to  have  a 
match  of  cricket  shortly  between  the  Floral 
and  Fruit  Committees  of  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society  is  being  dealt  with  seriously. 
We  learn  that  the  captain  of  the  Floral  team 
will  be  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kltson,  the  Assistant 
Secretary ;  and  Mr.  W.  Poupart  will  captain 
the  Fruit  members.  It  is  hoped  that  consent 
will  be  given  to  the  playing  of  the  match  on 
the  beautiful  ground  in  Gunnersbury  Park,  and 
September  o  (Wednesday)  has  been  selected 
by  special  desire  as  the  date.  It  is  also 
specially  desired  that  members  of  both  Com- 
mittees, whether  they  can  play  cricket  or  not, 
will  offer  to  do  so.  The  occasion  will  be  a 
very  social  one,  and  all  should  do  their  best 
to  make  it  an  enjoyable  gathering.  The  re- 
freshment department  will  be  in  good  hands, 
and  the  presence  of  ladies  will  be  welcome. 

"Business  Illustrated"  isanew  periodical 
intended  to  foster  the  interests  of  business, 
and  of  business  men.  It  consists  mainly  of  a 
series  of  articles  on  the  factories  and  business 
establishments  of  sundry  well-known  firms. 
The  most  interesting  article  for  our  readers  is 
that  entitled  "  luder  Glass :  The  Story  of  the 
Modern  Greenhouse,"  which  is  a  fully  illus- 
trated account  of  the  Midland  Horticultural 
Works  carried  on  by  Messrs.  Messenger  &  Co. 
at  Loughborough.  The  periodical  is  well  got 
up,  profusely  illustrated,  and  the  articles  are 
agreeably  written.  Presuming  that  our  new 
contemporary  will  be  desirous  of  treating  all 
the  firms  alike,  it  is  evident  that  the  field 
before  him  is  almost  inexhaustible.  The 
magazine  is  published  by  Straker  Brothers, 
Bishopsgate  Without,  E.C. 
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Flowers  in  Season.— Mr.  A.  W.  Wade,  of 
Colchester,  sends  us  very  fiue  examples  of 
MnmiBi-ou'iii, with  large  trumpet-sliaped  white 
flowers  with  broad  stripes  of  brownish-purple, 
and  with  powerful  fragrance.  We  do  not 
remember  to  have  seen  finer  blooms.  With 
them  came  specimens  of  L.  testacemm  (excel- 
sum  of  some  gardens),  of  deeper  colour  than 
usual.  They  are  grown,  says  Mr.  Wade,  by 
the  riverside,  with  their  [roots  almost  in  the 
■water. 

Plagianthus  Ltjalli.  —  Mr.   S.   Edwards 

sends  a  spray  of  this  beautiful  New  Zealand 
shrub,  figured  in  !our  ^columns  on  August  25, 
1888,  but  not  so  often  met  with  as  its  merits 
would  warrant.  When  we  say  that  the  speci- 
men came  from  a  garden  in  Westmoreland, 
there  need  be  no  fear  as  to  its  hardihood.  The 
pure  white  mallow-like  flowers  are  produced 
In  great  abundance. 

Mr.  Amos  Perry,  of  Winchmore  Hill, 

sends  a  beautiful  pink-flowered  Tamarix  in 
T.  kashgarica,  whose  flowers  will  not  expand 
till  the  end  of  September,  and  flowering  shoots 
of  T.  aestivalis  hispida,  taken  from  a  plant  in 
full  bloom.  The  flowers  are  of  a  light  pink 
tint,  enhanced  by  the  bluish  foliage. 

"The  Botanical  Magazine."— The  August 
number  contains  coloured  plates  and  botanical 
descriptions  of  the  following  plants  :— 

Eehium  Wildpretii,  Pearson,  t.  7847.— A  tall, 
softly  pilose  biennial,  with  simple,  unbranched 
stem,  and  sessile,  linear  leaves  ;  the  flowers 
are  numerous,  in  long  clusters  towards  the 
end  of  the  branches,  and  of  a  rose-pink  colour. 
A  native  of  the  Canary  Isles.  Flowered  at 
Kew. 

Decaisnea  Fargesii,  Pranchet,  t.  7848.— A 
very  remarkable  Berberid  of  shrubby  habit, 
large,  impari-pinnate  leaves,  and  decurved 
»acemes  of  green,  bell-shaped  flowers,  each 
about  li  in.  long,  with  lanceolate  segments 
and  a  cup-shaped  tube.  The  species  is  a 
native  of  the  mountains  of  Western  China, 
and  differs  from  its  Himalayan  congener  in  its 
shorter,  dull  blue  fruits,  which  are  reputed  to 
be  edible.    Flowered  at  Kew. 

Heterotopia  Idbelioides,  Zuccarini,  t.  7849.— 
A.  Mexican  Lobeliad  with  the  aspect  of  an 
Impatiens,  but  widely  different  structurally. 
Its  distinctive  character  consists  in  the  corolla 
being  produced  downwards  into  a  curved 
deep  red  horn  or  spur,  with  the  back  of 
which  the  two  lower  segments  of  the  calyx 
are  inseparate  for  most  of  their  length ;  the 
limb  of  the  corolla  is  yellow  and  deflexe'd,  in 
shape  like  the  ray  floret  of  a  Composite.  Each 
flower  is  about  2  inches  long.  Cambridge 
Botanic  Garden. 

Fritillaria  askabadensis,  Micheli,  t.  7850.— 
See  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  1902,  i.,  237,  f.  23S. 

Gelsemium  sempervirens,  Aiton,  t  7851  —A 
greenhouse  climber  of  the  Logania  family, 
with  opposite  sub-sessile,  lanceolate,  acumi- 
nate, green  leaves,  and  axillary  yellow  flowers 
each  about  If  in.  long,  with  a  broad  funnel- 
shaped  tube,  and  a  small,  spreading  limb  with 
five  ovate  segments.  It  is  the  Carolina  Jas- 
mine of  the  Southern  United  States,  and 
although  introduced  by  Tradescant,  and  culti- 
vated and  figured  by  Parkinson,  is  little  known 
in  gardens.  It  has  sedative  and  poisonous 
qualities.     Kew. 

"The  Homeland  Handbooks."— Vol.  xxi. 
of  this  well  -  known  series  is  devoted  to 
the  city  of  St.  Alban,  its  Abbey  and  its  sur- 
roundings, by  Chaki.es  H.  Ashdown.  It  is 
well  written,  gi  ving  just  the  kind  of  information 
best  suited  for  the  visitor.  These  handbooks 
certainly  attain  the  happy  medium  between 


the  dryness  of  the  ordinary  guide-book  and 
the  foolish  writing  too  often  found  in  lighter 
works  wherein  mention  is  made  of  local  topics. 
The  historical  city  furnishes  interesting  ma- 
terial for  description,  and  the  illustrations 
herein  contained  do  it  no  less  than  justice. 
There  is  a  good  map,  and  a  welcome  lack  of 
purely  local  information  about  public  institu- 
tions in  the  neighbourhood,  for  which  readers 
are  referred  to  the  local  directory  and  to  the 
newspaper.  The  publishers  of  this  series  of 
guides  are  the  Homeland  Association,  24, 
Bride  Lane,  Fleet  Street;  and  the  volume 
before  us  is  also  obtainable  from  Gibbs  & 
Bamforth,  Market  Place,  St.  Albans. 

"The  Agricultural  News."— The  newly- 
established  "Review"  of  the  Imperial  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  for  the  West  Indies, 
always  good,  improves  as  it  goes  on.  it  sup- 
plies to  the  planter  just  the  kind  of  informa- 
tion he  requires,  and  emphasises  the  need  of 
brain-culture  as  a  preliminary  to  practical 
work.  Attempts  are  now  being  made  to  secure 
a  market  in  this  country  for  the  surplus  Sweet 
Potatos.  It  is  an  extremely  difficult  matter  to 
persuade  people  to  divest  themselves  of  pre- 
judice in  cases  of  this  kind,  and  of  course,  the 
dealers  do  not  care  to  be  burdened  with  what 
will  not  take  the  fancy  of  the  public.  We  are 
therefore  the  more  gratified  to  find  that  the 
first  shipments  from  Barbados  have  proved 
satisfactory.  Cheap  wholesome  food  is  a  great 
desideratum  in  our  European  cities,  and  it 
seems  as  if  the  West  India  Islands  can  do 
much  to  furnish  a  supply  at  rates  profitable  to 
the  growers  and  advantageous  to  the  con- 
sumer. Everyone  will  wish  it  may  be  so.  In 
Dominica  the  manufacture  of  citrate  of  lime 
from  lime  juice  (Citrus)  is  being  attempted 
with  good  prospects  of  success.  Arbor-day 
was  observed  on  June  26  in  St.  Vincent,  and 
Tobago  Palms  and  other  trees  being  planted, 
and  many  more  will  be  set  out  on  August  9, 
the  utility  and  significance  of  the  procedures 
being  duly  explained. 

A  Pharmacological  Society  is  (says  the 
Pharmaceutical  Journal)  being  organised  in 
London  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the 
chemical  and  therapeutic  properties  of  plants 
and  other  medicinal  agents.  According  to  the 
British  Medical  Journal,  the  Society  of  Apothe- 
caries has  consented  that  the  new  Society 
shall  meet  at  its  Hall  at  Blackfriars,  and  the 
members  of  the  Court  of  Assistants  and  the 
livery  of  the  Society  will  give  it  Itheir  sup- 
port. The  Honorary  Treasurer  of  the  Society 
will  be  Dr.  Brow?;,  Master  of  the  Society  of 
Apothecaries,  and  the  first  President  will  be 
Sir  W.  T.  Thiselton-Dyer,  K.C.M.G.,  F.R.S., 
Director  of  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew.  The 
Society  already  numbers  about  fifty  members, 
and  it  is  believed  that  the  membership  will 
shortly  increase  to  about  two  hundred  or 
more.  It  is  stated  that  one  object  of  the 
Society  will  be  to  examine  the  various  plants 
which  are  from  time  to  time  sent  to  this 
country  from  distant  colonies  and  depen- 
dencies, and  it  is  intended  that  the  com- 
mittee appointed  to  make  those  inquiries 
shall  comprise  botanists  and  chemists,  as  well 
as  persons  who  are  able  to  deal  clinically 
with  such  matters. 


A     EOCK     AND    WATER  -  GARDEN 

UNDER   CANVAS. 

[See  Supplementary  Illustration.] 

The  spacious  tent  devoted  to  flowers  at  the 
"Bath  and  West"  Agricultural  Society's 
meetings  had  both  ends  boarded  up,  and  thus 
greater  height  was  gained  than  is  usually  avail- 
able in  a  flower  show  tent.  This  year  the 
Society's  show  was  held  at  Plymouth,  lasting 
from  May  27  to  May  31.  In  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  of  June  7,  p.  383,  we  gave  an. 
account  of  the  horticultural  department  of 
this  show,  which  was  so  ably  managed  by  the 
Rev.  A.  T.  Bosoawen. 

We  briefly  mentioned  in  our  report  that  one- 
end  of  the  huge  tent  was  occupied  by  Messrs. 
Robert  Veitch  &  Son,  of  Exeter,  whose  ex- 
hibit took  the  form  of  an  artistic  rock-garden. 
We  are  now  able  to  present  our  readers  with 
a  Supplementary  Illustration  showing  a  por- 
tion of  this  rock-garden.  Our  engraving  was- 
prepared  from  a  photograph  taken  by  Messrs. 
Veitch's  landscape  gardener,  Mr.  F.  W.  Meyer, 
who  was  responsible  for  the  arrangement. 
Being  about  25  feet  high,  20  feet  deep,  and 
50  feet  long,  the  group  was  an  imposing  one. 
and  being  enlivened  with  running  water,  and 
plants  most  naturally  grouped,  the  effect  was 
very  pleasing. 

Our  illustration  shows  a  portion  of  the 
"  rocks,"  with  their  background  of  Rhododen- 
drons and  Japanese  Maples.  The  cave  seen 
on  the  left  in  the  picture  formed  a  central 
portion ;  its  overhanging  ledges  supported 
numerous  Roses  of  the  Rambler  type,  and 
various  Cytisus,  which,  with  their  flowering 
branches  drooping  gracefully  over  the  rocks, 
gave  a  very  light  and  artistic  effect,  heightened 
by  a  stream  of  water  descending  in  front  of 
the  cave,  and  trickling  into  a  pond  filled  with- 
the  choicest  Water-Lilies,  In  our  illustration 
only  a  portion  of  the  margin  of  the  pond  is 
visible,  with  its  fringe  of  water-loving  plants, 
including,  Rodgersia  podophylla,  numerous- 
Iris,  Podophyllum  Einodi,  Saxifraga  peltata, 
and  masses  of  Fortin's  giant  variety  of  Lily- 
of  the- Valley. 

Conspicuous  in  the  enclosed  illustration 
is  a  group  of  Eremurus  robustus  and  K.  hiraa- 
laicus,  which,  with  their  tall  spikes  of  bloom,, 
gave  an  excellent  effect,  without  in  any  way 
hiding  or  interfering  with  the  artistic  back- 
ground beyond.  Among  the  plants  shown  in 
the  picture  are  various  Metrosideros,  Ed- 
wardsia  grandiflora,  Hydrangea  stellata,  Cocos- 
australis,  Lotus  peliorhyncus,  &c. 


ENQUIRY. 

Messrs.  G.  B.  &  Co.  would  be  glad  if  some 
reader  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  would 
kindly  inform  them  of  the  properties  of  a 
variety  of  Grape  grown  in:  South  Africa  under 
the  name  of  Galaaport,  and  if  this  is  a  synonym . 


HERBACEOUS    BORDER. 

VERBASCUM   OLYMPICUM. 

For  several  years  I  have  grown  this  peren- 
nial, with  more  or  less  success  ;  but  not  until 
this  season  has  it  given  me  such  satisfaction! 
and  pleasure,  nor  shown  its  true  character 
and  stateliness.  That  this  Mullein  has  a  noble 
aspect  must  he  admitted,  and  is  admitted  by 
all  who  see  it  in  its  grandeur.  This  variety 
attains  to  the  height  of  8  feet,  and  is,  in 
several  instances,  4  feet  through.  Surround- 
ing the  main  stem  or  leading  shoot  are  many 
shorter  ones,  the  whole  of  them  being  literally 
covered  with  yellow  flowers — surely  adesirable 
plant  for  large  herbaceous  borders  ;  or  it  may- 
be planted  in  groups  in  suitable  positions  in  the 
fronts  of  shrubberies.  The  herbaceous  borders- 
here  are  of  great  length,  varying  in  width 
from  0  to  8  feet,  and  at  the  back  of  these  the 
Verbascums  are  planted,  forming  a  notable 
feature  in  the  gardens. 

Where  an  easily-grown  plant  is  required  to- 
give  colour  and  effect  in  the  months  of  June 
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and  July,  this  plant  would  be  appreciated.  It 
tnay  be  added  that  the  showy  and  beautiful 
Delphiniums  are  fitting  companions  for  plant- 
ing alternately  with  this,  the  best  of  all  the 
Verbascums.  /.  Gardner,  Elsham  Hall  Gardens, 
Lincoln. 


CORONATION   FLOWER-BEDS. 

At  almost  all  public  parks  and  gardens,  and 
in  many  private  ones  also,  where  it  is  still  the 
practice  to  have  a  little  carpet-bedding,  there 
has  been  worked  into  the  design  this  season 
some  reference  or  other  to  the  King  and 
Queen.  In  municipal  parks  the  favourite  de- 
vices representing  the  arms  of  the  borough, 
and  the  initials  of  the  Mayor  for  the  year, 


the  plants  are  .kept  pinched  [regularly.  The 
whole  design  is  exceedingly  bright,  and  quite 
a  study  in  colour  and  outline.  Very  near  to 
this  ring  is  another  circular  bed,  representing 
the  Prince  of  Wales's  feathers,  and  this  also  is 
very  effective. 

The  bed  shown  in  our  illustration  (fig.  33)  is  in 
another  part  of  the  park,  in  the  sub-tropical 
garden.  It  is  a  circular  bed,  banked  up  at  the 
back  so  as  to  throw  the  design  into  view  from 
the  path.  The  outline  of  the  Crown  is  of 
Kleinia  repens,  and  the  gold  band  of  Alternan- 
thera  Kingii.  The  fleur-de-lis  is  outlined  with 
Kleinia  repens,  and  filled  in  with  Alternanthera 
amabilis  and  Sedum  carneum.  The  raised 
centre  is  of  Echeveria  on  edge,  filled  in  with 
Alternanthera    amabilis,   the    centre    line    of 


HOME   CORRESPONDENCE. 


MOTH  UPON  JUNIPERUS  COMMUNIS. — I  have 
for  someyears  grown  in  my  garden  the  fastigiate 
form  of  Juniperus  communis,  but  the  plants 
often  almost  completely  lose  their  leaves  and 
become  so  bare  and  unsightly  that  I  have  had 
to  remove  them  and  plant  fresh  ones ;  and  lately 
I  was  about  to  take  them  up  and  banish  them 
altogether.  My  gardener'  had  consulted 
growers  who  said  they  had  experienced  the 
same  decay  of  this  shrub,  but  did  not  know  the 
cause.  The  branches  and  leaves  become 
matted  together  from  top  to  bottom  by  a 
compact  whitish  web,  which  cover  leaves  and 
branches  to  the  ultimate  destruction  of  both. 
A  few  days  ago  I  examined  one  of  these  shrubs 
very  carefully,  and  my  lens  has  revealed  the 


Fig.  38, — one  of  the  coronation  beds  in  dattersea  park. 


\aave  given  place  to  the  initials  of  their 
Majesties,  or  to  words  wishing  them  health 
and  happiness. 

At  Battersea  Park  some  bedding  of  this 
kind  has  an  excellent  effect,  being  one  of  the 
best  illustrations  of  the  kind  we  have  seen. 
Near  to  the  Albert  Bridge  Gate  there  is  a 
circular  sunk  flower-garden,  known  as  the 
Bull  Ring,  the  sloping  sides  of  which 
is  wholly  covered  with  carpet  -  bedding. 
The  lettering  is  as  big  as  the  two-feet  or  so  of 
slope  will  allow,  and  it  is  "  God  save  our  King 
and  Queen,  Long  may  they  Live."  The  lev<d 
area  of  the  ring  contains  a  few  flower-beds  in 
the  grass,  and  a  circular  one  immediately  in 
the  centre  is  the  representation  of  a  crown, 
after  the  manner  of  that  shown  in  fig.  :!:! ; 
but  instead  of  the  motto  are  the  words 
"Edward  VII.,"  and  "Dei  Gratia,"  where  tho 
figures  1902  are  seen  in  the  ligure.  A  number 
of  varieties  of  Alternanthera  have  been  used, 
and  in  addition  almost  every  plant  associated 
with  this  style  of  bedding.  The  work  has 
bejn  executed  in  the  most  skilful  manner,  and 


jewels  being  of  Cotyledon  Pachyphy  turn  fPaehy- 
pliytum  bracteosumj.  The  crimson  portion  is  of 
Alternanthera  versicolor  grandis.  The  words 
"  Dieu  et  mon  Droit "  are  outlined  with  Alter- 
nantheraaureaonagroundof  Antennariatomen- 
tosa,  with  a  foundation  of  Alternanthera  Kingii. 
The  letters  "E.  R."  and  figures  "1902"  are  of 
Sedum  carneum  and  Alternanthera  versicolor 
grandis,  with  a  groundwork  of  Sedum  glaucum. 
A  band  of  Alternanthera  paronychioides  sur- 
rounds the  whole  design  just  inside  the  edging 
of  Echeveria  secunda  glauca. 

The  bed  shown  in  the  photograph  as  imme- 
diately behind  the  carpet-bed  is  planted  with 
a  rich  purple-leaved  Ricinus,  and  variegated 
Jlaize.  Being  in  the  sub-tropical  garden,  the 
design  is  in  the  midst  of  a  series  of  beds  showing 
great  variation  in  the  planting.  The  scene 
covered  by  the  photograph  includes  beds  of 
Bamboos,  specimen  Palms,  and  a  line  bed  of 
Eucalyptus  and  Fuchsias,  standing  on  a  ground- 
work of  mixed  flowers.  Since  Mr.  Coppin's 
promotion,  the  charge  of  Battersea  Park  has 
been  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  .1.  Kogers. 


cause  of  destruction.  Tho  web  is  produced  by 
a  small  green  caterpillar  from  five  to  six- 
sixteenths  of  an  inch  in  length,  which  turns 
first  into  a  brown  chrysalis  and  ultimately 
into  a  small  longitudinally  striped  moth,  a 
specimen  of  which  I  enclose.  The  remedy 
naturally  lies  in  preventing  the  eggs  from 
developing  into  the  caterpillar,  or  removing 
the  caterpillar  before  it  commences  to  devour 
the  leaves  by  syringing  or  brushing.  I  am 
not  aware  whether  the  destruction  of  the 
Juniper  by  this  moth  is  very  general,  but  as  it 
does  not  appear  to  be  universally  known 
that  it  is  caused  by  a  moth,  I  shall  be 
glad  if  you  could  ascertain  the  name  of  the 
depredator,  which  must  be  well  known 
to  entomologists.  Frederick  Townsend, 
F.L.H.,  Honington  Sail,  Shipaton-ou-Stour. 
[The  moth  is  S'psolophus  (macrochila)  margi- 
nellus,  I'ab.,  and  belongs  to  the  extensive 
family  Gelecbiadse  of  the  Xineina  group.  It  is 
siid  to  occur  in  Surroy,  Wilts,  Norfolk,  Cam- 
bridgeshire,  Lancashire,  and  Northumberland, 
but  is  local.  It  is  recorded  also  from  Central 
Europe  and  North  Asia.  It  is  partial  to  cul- 
tivated Junipers,  and  has  been  Known  to 
seriously  disfigure  and  injure  them,  as  in  your 
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own  case.  But  the  insect  is  not  recognised  as 
a  pest  in  the  leading  works  on  fo-estry,  and 
arboriculturists  both  at  home  and  abroad  seem 
to  have  overlooked  it.  There  is  one  other 
member  of  the  genus  (Y.  juniperellns)  which 
also  feeds  upon  Juniper,  and  like  marginellus, 
the  larva?  live  in  a  web  and  feed  upon  the  paren- 
chyma of  the  leaves.  This  species  is,  however, 
much  more  local,  and  is  recorded  only  from 
Scotland.  By  removing  the  webs  and  dis- 
lodging the  larva1,  you  should  be  able  to  check 
their  ravages.  You  might  also  try  the  effect 
of  Paris  Green  at  the  rate  cf  about  3  oz.  to 
20 gallons  of  water  ;  but  you  should  first  test 
it,  as  it  is  not  known  what  proportions  of 
Paris  Green  the  Juniper  will  admit  without 
suffering  therefrom.  Ed. J 

wild -plant  plunderers. — I  fear  I  may 
have  angered  a  local  florist  some  time  since 
when,  seeing  in  his  shop  boxes  of  wild  Prim- 
roses plundered  from  woods  somewhere,  1  told 
him  that  he  was  particepn  criminis  with  the 
wild-plant  thieves.  It  is  not  merely  in  this 
wholesale  destruction  of  Primroses  that  harm 
is  done  to  our  sylvan  scenery.  Hardy  Ferns 
are  plundered  from  their  shady  haunts  in 
woods  wholesale,  brought  into  our  towns,  and 
to  London  especially,  \lmost  rootless,  and  sold 
to  people  who  in  buying  little  realise  that 
they  are  dealing  with  stolen  property.  How 
glad  one  may  well  be  to  find  that  both  the 
Perns  and  the  Primroses  seldom  grow!  Were 
there  no  pi  rchasers  there  would  be  few 
plunderers.  Would  that  the  law  relating  to 
this  form  of  plant  traffic  was  made  more 
stringent!  Cannot  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  in  alliance  with  the  Selborne  Society, 
be  induced  to  exercise  its  powerful  influence 
with  the  Government  to  adopt  such  stringent 
measures  against  wild-plant  depredation  as 
shall  stop  this  traffic  absolutely?  .4.  D. 

PEAS  TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH.— With 
so  many  new  Marrowfat  Peas,  old  kinds  aie 
slowly  giving  place  to  modern  introductions. 
It  is,  however,  pleasant  to  be  able  to  make 
comparisons  of  the  newer  sorts  with  those  of 
old  time.  I  had  an  excellent  opportunity 
quite  recently  of  noting  the  great  value  of  the 
two  Peas  named  above  in  Erlestoke  Park  Gar- 
dens, Wilts,  which  are  now  under  the  charge 
of  Mr.  W.  A.  Cook,  late  of  Compton  Bassett. 
These  Peas,  in  bread  lines  of  some  100  feet  or 
more,  were  raarvelsof  growth  and  ped-produe- 
tion,  the  soil,  though  light  aud  sandy,  currying 
these  crops  exceedingly  well,  aided  by  a 
mulch  of  half-rotted  manure.  The  haulms 
had  reached  to  quite  (>  feet,  and  were 
of  proportionate  breadth.  I  noted  Mr. 
Cook  practices  the  system  of  ojenicg 
broad  drills  for  sowing,  a  practice  favoured 
by  some  and  condeniDed  by  others  oq  eco- 
nomic grounds ;  but  no  one  could  fail  to 
admire  the  greit  wealth  of  crop  awaiting  use 
at  the  time  of  my  visit.  Telegraph,  as  grown 
by  Mr.  Cook,  is  a  selection  of  his  own, 
probatly  datiig  back  to  its  introduction. 
Then  it  developed  a  variable  character  in  its 
seed,  probably  a  means  allowing  of  new  titles 
being  given  to  other  selections.  W.  S. 

A  STRONG-GROWING  MUSK. — I  send  you  a 
spray  of  Mirrulus  moschatus  Sellensii,  hyb. 
robusta  grandiflora  [!],  a  new  variety  of  three 
years'  growth.  It  is  of  very  vigorous  "Fir- 
tree-like"  growth,  and  the  flowers  are  much 
larger  than  those  of  the  old  variety.  I  i  stands 
rough  weather  exceedingly  well.  AT.  Sellens, 
Coventry.  [A  very  strong-growing  variety.  Ed.] 

mercury. — With  further  reference  to  the 
subject  of  Spinach,  as  referred  to  by  W.  Miller 
on  p.  431  of  the  last  volume,  being  myself  a 
Lincolnshire  man — and  proud  of  the  fact,  I 
should  like  to  confirm  his  statement  as  to  the 
extensive  use  of  Chenopodium  bonus  Henricus 
as  a  pot-herb.  This  plant  was  cultivated  in  my 
grandfather's  garden  at  Fulbeck,  and  was 
known  to  us  as  Mercury  (to  the  labourers  as 
Marcry),  the  name  Spinach  being  reserved  for 
Spinacid  oleracea.  We  always  esteemed  Mer- 
cury as  high-class  "greens."  Here,  near 
San  Francisco,  Spinacia  oleracea  is  grown  by 
our  Italian  and  Chinese  track-gardeners,  and 


is  sold  in  the  towns  for  greens,  but  it  is  so  often 
attacked  by  a  small  grub,  which  finds  its  way 
into  the  hollow  stalk,  and  is  not  removed  by 
washing,  that  I  have  given  up  using  it,  much 
prefering  the  exceedingly  tender  and  sweet 
foliage  of  the  Sugar-beet,  which  makes  the 
most  delicious  "mess of  greens  "  known  tome. 
Joseph  Burtt  Davy,  Berkeley,  Calif.,  US. A. 
[There  is,  of  course,  no  duubo  as  to  the  use  of 
Chenopodium  as  Spinach.  The  point  was,  that 
a  specimen  of  the  common  Water-Dock,  Rumex 
hydrolapathum,  was  sent  us  as  Spinach.  Ed.] 

the  RAGGED  robin. — Whilst  "  bo^anising  " 
in  mid-Cheshire  in  the  middle  of  July,  I  found 
a  pure  white  form  of  the  "Ragged  Robin." 
The  plant  was  growing  in  the  usual  haunt  of 
the  species,  a  shady  bog,  amongst  Equiseum 
limosum,  and  was  quite  2J  feet  in  height,  and 
2  feet  through.  Completely  covered  a-i  it  was 
with  flowers  of  unusual  size  (the  smallest 
being  1  :J-  inch  across),  the  pUnt  was  a  delight 
to  behold,  contrasted  with  fine  plants  bearing 
flowers  of  the  normal  bright  red  colour. 
That  was  the  first  occasion  on  which  I  have 
seen  a  white  Ljcbnis  Flos-euculi,  although  I 
have  "  botanised  "  considerably  in  both 
northern  and  soithern  counties.  Neither  is  a 
white  variety  mentioned  in  Benth.  and  Hook. 
British  Flora,  or  in  Nicholson's  Dictionary, 
though  I  see  that  Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons  offer  a 
double  white-flowered  variety.  Is  my  "  find  " 
unusual,  or  not  ?  E.  H.,  Altrincliam. 

HYBRID  CRINUMS,  ETC. — I  have  splendid  hy- 
bridsof  this  fine  genus  in  flower,  and  expect  soon 
to  see  many  more.  There  are  Crinum  Moorel 
x  longifolium  ;  C.  Moorei  x  MacOwan  ;  Moorei 
x  pedunculatum  ;  Moorei  Powelli  ;  capense 
album  x  yenense  ;  capense  album  x  erubescens ; 
capense  x  variabile  ;  yenense,  a  good  species, 
not  merely  a  latifolium,  with  C.  erubescens  ; 
crosses  of  pratense  and  lineare,  and  other 
hybrids.  I  have  already  booked  twenty-nine 
very  splendid  new  Crinums,  and  many  others 
from  the  last  two  years  are  expected  later  on. 
Oae  of  my  finest  Crinums  is  named  Alexandras, 
in  honour  of  your  Queen;  it  has  flowers  like 
those  of  Liliuin  Alexandra?.  The  red  C.  x 
Belladonna,  C.  Polyanthus,  C.  Tossa;,  and 
C.  x  Malbranchi,  are  also  splendid.  Many  of 
these  hybrids  have  no  style,  or  it  is  very  short 
and  deep  in  the  tube ;  others  have  a  very 
long  style,  longer  thau  the  segments.  All  are 
very  fine,  and  much  more  free-flowering  than 
the  types  I  cultivate.  Ch.  Spreiujer. 

/ESCULUS  CAL'FORNICA.— In  the  grounds  of 
Pinhay,  Lyme  Regis,  there  is  a  good  specimen 
of  this  tree  in  full  bloom.  The  terminal 
flower-spikes  standing  well  above  the  leaves 
makes  it  an  attractive  object.  The  tree  under 
notice  is  a  low  standard,  of  branching  habit, 
and  a  variety  not  often  met  with.  There  are 
many  noteworthy  and  interesting  shrubs,  &c, 
at  this  naturally  pretty  place.  Here,  also, 
growing  outside  on  the  wall  of  a  plant-house 
in  the  garden,  may  be  seen  a  luxuriant  Lapa- 
geria  showing  plenty  of  buds  ;  while  in  the 
Peach-house  the  tre^s  were  carrying  heavy 
crops  of  fruit.  Paul  T.  More. 

STRAWBERRY  MONARCH,  LEADER,  ETC. — I 
have  grown  Monarch  here  during  the  past  two 
years,  and  find  it  an  excellent  cropper.  The 
fruits  are  very  large,  and  of  fine  colour,  and 
are  ready  to  gather  at  the  same  time  as  Royal 
Sovereign,  but  they  are  greatly  inferior  to 
Royal  Sovereign  in  flavour.  Monarch  grows 
even  more  vigorous- ly  than  Royal  Sovereign. 
Each  of  these  varieties  is  best  planted 
30  inches  apart  each  way.  Gunton  Park  and 
Yeitch's  Perfection  succeeded  well  here  last 
year,  and  the  flavour  of  each  was  excellent. 
The  late  frosts  this  year  while  the  plants 
were  in  bloom  totally  spoiled  the  crop.  Last 
year  Leader  was  the  first  to  show  the  effects 
of  drought  and  red-spider,  though  heavily 
mulched  for  some  time  prior  to  the  plants 
coming  into  bloom.  The  crop  last  year  was 
enormous,  and  it  was  almost  as  great  this  year. 
As  grown  here,  Leader  is  of  third  rate  quality, 
and  a  poor  grower.  At  Down  Hall,  Harlow,  on 
July  31,  I  saw  Royal  Sovereign  bearing  a  very 


good  crop  on  a  north  border  fully  40  yards 
long.  This  variety  seems  to  be  at  home  when 
planted  on  a  south  border,  north  border,  or  in 
the  open  garden  anywhere  in  this  part  of 
Essex.  A.  Jefferics,  Moor  Ball  Gardens,  tiarloiv. 

Has  Mr.  Wadds  got  the  true  variety  of 

Monarch?  He  describes  it  as  being  a  "bad 
traveller  and  too  soft."  Hero  on  heavy  soil 
it  is  very  firm  in  the  flesh,  with  a  fine  polisheel 
surface  on  the  fruits.  T.  H.  Slade,  Poltimorc 
Park  Gardens,  Exeter. 

peach  -  nectarine.  —  Mr.  H.  S.  Rivers 
passed  round  the  table  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Fruit  Committee  at  the  Drill  Hall  on  the  22nd 
ult.  a  small  fruit  nearly  ripe  that  was  three- 
fourths  Peach  and  one-fourth  Nectarine.  The 
fruit  was  but  a  small  one,  and  probably  owed 
its  diminutive  form  to  its  abnormal  character. 
Can  any  plant  physiologist  tell  us  as  to  what 
changes  take  place  in  the  flesh  of  a  fruit  when 
on  a  Peach  a  portion  is  Nectarine,  and  is 
coated  with  a  smooth  skin?  Did  the  sport,  if 
such  term  be  applicable  in  relation  to  the 
superb  kinds  of  fruits  under  notice,  begin 
with  the  Peach,  the  downy  fruits,  or  with  the 
Nectarine,  the  smooth  fruits  ?  Djes  the 
Peach,  if  that  be  the  original,  emanate  fromi 
the  Almond,  which  though  never  ripening 
with  us  in  the  sense  that  these  fraits  do,  yet. 
has  downy  skin  ?  Possibly  this  topic  has 
been  dilated  upon  by  some  writers  or 
scientists.     If  not,  it  merits  attention.  A.  D. 

those  SEVEN  shillings.— Themunificentsum 
of  seven  shillings  (81  pennies),  given  by  the 
members  and  friends  of  the  National  Chrysan- 
themum Society  to  the  funds  of  the  Gardeners' 
Benevolent  the  other  day  at  Paddoekhurst, 
certainly  does  merit  publicity.  One  naturally 
wonders  what  the  Treasurer  to  that  noble 
institution  will  do  with  it.  What  a  pity  we 
were  not  informeel  whether  the  amount  was 
made  up  in  silver  or  in  copper.  Certainly  the 
sum  of  81  pennies  was  a  big  gift  from  100 
persons,  and  showed  that  both  warm  hearts 
and  a  love  of  giving  are  not  yet  dead  human 
characteristics.  Honour  friend  Mr.  Wynne, 
the  esteemed  Secretary  to  the  Gardeners" 
Orphan  Fund,  must  envy  his  brother  secretary 
Mr.  Ingram,  this  splendid  windfall  of  7s.,  and 
how  far  will  it  go  towards  helping  some  poor 
broken-down  old  gardener  to  a  much  needed 
old  age  pension.  A.  D. 

the  season. — During  July  the  temperature 
at  night  fell  to  34',  while  for  about  half 
the  month  the  night  temperature  rarjged 
from  30°  to  40°.  The  weather  this  summer  has 
been  very  unfavourable  for  growiug  crops. 
French  Beans  and  Vegetable- Marrows  make 
very  little  progress.  Tomatos  under  glass 
ripen  very  slowly,  while  I  fear  the  outdoor 
crop  of  these  fruits  will  be  a  poor  one.  Peas 
have  been  the  most  satisfactory  among  vege- 
tables, having  thus  far  yielded  abundantly, 
the  weather  naving  been  favourable  for  the 
application  of  artificial  manures.  The  summer- 
bedding  plants  have  made  little  growth, 
fibrous-rooted  Begonias  are  the  most  satis- 
factory. Dihlias  that  were  strong  plants 
when  put  out  have  done  well,  while  Cannas 
have  scarcely  grown.  Among  annuals,  Clarkias, 
Larkspurs,  and  Stocks,  are  specially  good, 
also  Sweet  Peas,  bat  Asters  do  not  promise 
such  a  fine  display  as  last  season.  A  warm 
and  flue  August  and  September  may  improve 
things,  for  though  there  is  "no  bad  hay  for 
the  calves,"  it  would  save  the  potatos  and  the 
corn.  T.  H.  Slade,  Poltimorc  Park  Gardens, 
Exeter. 

parthenogenesis. — In  Knowledge  for  Aug., 
p.  183,  it  is  stated  that  "  Parthenogenesis 
has  been  discovered  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Overton  in 
Thalictrum  purpurascens.  .  .  .  He  determined 
that  in  this  plant  fertilisition  is  not  necessary 
to  embryo -development,  or  to  endosperm- 
elevelopment,  that  embryos  were  produced 
parthenogeuetically  under  all  conditions,  and 
that  the  development  of  the  embryo  in  par- 
thenogenetic  material  is  the  same  as  in 
normal  material."  If  this  can  be  established, 
it  would  seem  to  mean  that  ovules,  which  are 
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developed  either  on  the  margins  or  midrib,  or 
blade  cl  the  carpels,  may  bo  considered  as  buds 
■which  usually  develop  in  the  axillae  of  leaves, 
or  as  in  the  Tomato,  in  the  axillae  of  the  leaf- 
lets. The  function  of  fertilisation  may  be  to 
ensure  variation  in  different  directions,  to 
enable  the  progeny  to  adapt  itself  to  varying 
conditions  of  climate,  soil,  competition.  &c. 
In  the  Bryophyllum  calycinum  we  hsve  an 
instance  ot  buds  developing  on  the  margins  of 
the  leaf  ;  and  in  that  phenomenal  plant,  Be- 
gonia phyllomaniaca,  we  have  an  instance  of 
all  the  hairs  which  thickly  stud  the  bark 
developing  leaf  -  buds.  E.  Bonavia,  M.D., 
Aiujust  4,  1902. 

THE  PROPOSED  VEGETABLE  EXHIBITION  AT 
the  DRILL  hall. — There  seems  reason  to  hope 
that  a  good  representation  of  British  grown 
vegetables  may  be  seen  at  the  Drill  Hall  in  the 
autumn  of  next  year  after  all.  I  have  received 
from  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  through  its  esteemed  Secretary,  the 
Rev.  W.  Wilks,  M.A.,  a  letter  in  reply  to  a 
further  one  of  mine  to  them,  in  which  they 
express  entire  willingness  to  place  so  much  of 
the  Drill  Hall  as  may  be  possible  at  disposal 
for  a  vegetable  exhibition ;  and  although 
nothing  yet  is  settled,  no  doubt  a  date  in  the 
autumn  of  next  year  would  be  ultimately 
fixed.  Of  course,  the  oiler  of  prizes,  and  the 
conditions  annexed  to  them,  as  al-o  the  nature 
of  the  classes,  would  have  to  be  subject  to 
the  Council's  approval.  These  matters  must, 
however,  be  the  subject  of  full  consideration. 
The  Council  thought  we  wanted  a  huge  exhi- 
bition ;  all  we  ask  for  is  a  fairly  representative 
one.  A.  Dean. 

— ■ —  In  my  r pinion,  high  -  class  vegetable 
culture  is  the  most  important  of  all  branches 
of  horticulture,  and  jet  it  undoubtedly  re- 
ceives the  least  encouragement.  It  is  not 
altogether  to  be  wondered  at  that  so  few  of 
our  youtg  men  at  the  present  clay  can  be 
founa  to  take  any  real  interest  in  kitchen 
gardening,  when  it  receives  such  scant  recog- 
nition at  the  hands  of  those  who  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  place  it  on  a  level  at  least  with  other 
departments  of  gardening,  and  I  certainly 
hope  that  ere  long  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  will  see  its  way  to  hold  an  exhibition 
annually.  E.  Beckett. 

NATIVE  CEDARS  OF  LEBANON.— In  the  Pine- 
tnm  Britannic  nm,  p.  i70,  a  table  is  given 
showing  the  number  of  Cedars  of  Lebanou 
growing  on  the  mountain  as  stated  by  various 
travellers  Irom  the  year  1187  to  18C4.  In  a 
little  book  published  by  the  Religious  Tract 
Society,  50,  Paternoster  Row,  London,  entitled 
The  Trees  and  Plants  mentioned  in  the  Bible, 
by  W.  H.  Groser,  the  following  passage  occurs 
at  p.  58 — "Bishop  Arculf,  one  of  the  early 
travellers  in  Palestine  (A.D.  700),  mentions  a 
Fir  (Pine?)  wood  covering  a  low  hill  some 
three  miles  north  of  Hebron."  He  sugges- 
tively adds  that  the  timber  was  carried  to 
Jerusalem  for  fuel.  Such  statements  account 
for  the  disappearance  of  many  a  grove  and 
forest  of  olden  time.  The  same  traveller  says, 
tho  Sea  of  Tiberias  was  "surrounded  with 
thick  woods."  The  title  of  Bishop  Arculf's 
work  is  not  given.  Is  anything  known  of  his 
writings?  It  would  be  interesting  to  see 
what  he  said  of  the  Cedais  780  years  before 
Le  Huen  wrote  of  them.  C.  Palmer. 

GILLIFLOWERS  AND  GARIOPHILATI  (see  p.  80). 
—Assuming  that  Gilliilower,  according  to 
Skeat,  is  a  corruption  of  Giroflce,  and  that 
Gariophilati  is  a  phonetic  spelling  of  Caryo- 
phyllata,  these  two  names  are  identical  in 
their  derivation  and  sense — "Clove-scented," 
both  being  coined,  one  as  a  French,  the  other 
as  a  Latin  passive  participle  from  Caryo- 
phyllus  =  Girofle  =  Clove.  Yet,  as  Professor 
tfenslow  observes  en  p.  80,  Caryophyllata  is 
never  found  in  the  old  herbalists  referred  to 
any  of  those  flowers  now  called  Gilliflowers, 
nor  to  any  plant  except  a  Geum.  The  scholarly 
Clueius,  as  usual,  is  our  best  guide,  and  he 
distinguishes  Caryophyllus,  his  generic  name 
for  the  Pink  and  Carnation  tribe,  from  Caryo- 
phyllata,   his    generic    name    for    "Geum   of 


Pliny,"  several  species  of  which  he  figures 
and  describes.  The  name  was  given,  Clusius 
says,  to  the  typ9  of  the  genus  (Geum  nrbanum, 


from  others  of  the  genus.  As  a  generic  name, 
Caryophyllata  wai  retained  oy  herbali'ts  and 
botanists  quite  to  tho  end  of  the  eighteenth 


Fig.  34. — tub  new  hardy  astilbe  ciiinensis  var.  davidii  :   flowers  rosy-lilac; 

height  aiuh't  3  feet. 

Awarded  a  First-class  Certificate  at  the  R.H.S.  Meeting  on  Tuesday  last.    (See  pp.  '.i"»,  10S  ) 


the  Wood  Avens),  which  he  calls  Caryophyl- 
lata montana,  because  its  roots  have  the 
aroma  of  Clotes,  which  is  absent,  as  he  says, 


century,  being  found  in  Index  Kewensis  as  an 

obsolete  genus  of  Tournefort  containing  fifteen 
species,  all  of  thorn  now  referred  to  Geum.     Io 
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may  be  observed  that  Geum  urbanum  (Caryo- 
pliyllata)  was  a  very  important  plant  with  the 
old  herbalists,  not  only  for  its  great  medicinal 
virtues,  but  for  other  valuable  qualities,  es- 
pecially the  power  of  keeping  the  Devil  out 
of  a  house  which  contained  a  plant  of  it ; 
hence  probably  came  the  old  English  name  of 
Herb  Bennet  (bem?dicta  =  blessed)  ;  and  Clusius 
mentions  French  and  German  popular  names 
of  the  species  equivalent  to  this  in  meaning. 
In  conclusion,  I  have  tried  in  vain  to  recog- 
nise any  taste  or  smell  of  Cloves  in  the  root  of 
Geum  urbanum,  either  fresh  or  dried,  raw  or 
roasted.  Pliny  says  that  Geum  has  roots 
"bene  olentes."  C.  Wolleij-Dod,  Edrje  Hall, 
Mul  pas. 

garden     market    prices.  —  Prima     facie, 

one  cannot   but    sympathise   in   some   degree 
with  those  of  your  correspondents  who  give 
their  experience  on  p.  84  of  the   low  prices 
realised  for  certain  goods.    There  are,  how- 
ever,  always   two   sides    to   every    question 
of  this  kind.    It  has  to  be  taken  for  granted 
that  the   quality  was   of   the   best.     Looking 
first,  however,  at  the  consignment  of  flowers 
sent   by   "X.   Y.    Z."    to   Covent   Garden,    it 
would  appear  the  sender  is  but  a  casual  one. 
Now   in   the   month   of    July   all   the   leading 
markets    are    loaded   with    such    every  -  day 
flowers   as   those    cited,    and   if   day   by   day 
supplies    of    the    same    goods    are    to    hand 
from    those  who    send    regularly  to  certain 
salesmen,  it  does  but  follow    that  these  are 
entitled    to    first    consideration.       Doubtless 
"  X.  Y.  Z."  would  be  among  the  first  to  con- 
cede this.    In  these  circumstances,  therefore, 
such  everyday  goods  as  those  named  are  fre- 
quently only  disposed  of  as  a  job  lot,  after  the 
market  is  closed  for  the  day ;  and  if  these 
were  not  so  disposed  of,  they  would,  as  is  the 
case  witli  much  that  is  left  unsold,  find  their 
way  into    the   refuse- carts.     This  may  seem 
very   Hard,  but  in  July  such  flowers  will  not 
keep  in  good  condition  long,  even  when  we'l 
prepared  by  the  senders.  Prom  the  second  week 
in  July  there  is  ever  a  great  falling  off  in  pur- 
chasers, so  many  people  having  left  town,  and 
the  prices  obtained  by  the  regular  men  are  fre- 
quently   nearly    ruinous.     In    these    circum- 
stances,  the    everyday    supplies    of    outdoor 
flowers,    that    throng    every   corner    of    the 
markets,  are   thrown  largely  upon  the  street 
sellers  of  flowers,  the  shopkeepers  requiring 
fewer  each  day.     It  is  surprising  how  greatly 
modified  is  one's  former  discontent  concerning 
prices  by  a  few  visits  to  the  larger  market 
centres.     It  is  within  the  knowledge  of  the 
writer  that  occasional  consignments  of  choice 
flowers  are  carried  about  the  market  often  in 
the  vain  hope  of  getting  a  salesman  to  accept 
them.     To  attempt  to  blame  the  salesman  may 
appear  feasible  enough  to  strangers  at  a  dis- 
tance, and  with  no  knowledge  of  the  circum- 
stances ;  yet   it   is  often   quite   as   absurd  to 
blame  these  men  as  it  is  of  thinking  of  attach- 
ing the  smallest  blame  to  such  a  journal  as  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle!   But  something  or  some- 
one must  be  to  blame,  and  in  my  mind  there  is 
in  these  matters  great  blame  attaching  to  the 
senders  of  such  goods,  and  in  particular  those 
who,  having  ouly  small   supplies,   rush   them 
unthinkingly  upon  our  great  central  markets. 
If   those  senders   who    thoughtlessly   do   this 
thing,  and  grumble  at  other   people  for  their 
misfortune,  were  to  think  for  one  moment  how 
large  a  number  migrate  from  the  towns  to  the 
seaside  at  this  time,  it  should  be  evident  to 
them  that  a  much  larger  quantity  of  flowers 
and  fruit  is  needed  at  these  latter  resorts  than 
at   other   times.    Go   to   what    seaside    place 
you  will,  you  cannot  look  at  the  best  shops 
without  seeing  piles  of  hampers  or  of  boxes 
with    the   names    of     London's     commission 
agents  upon  them,  and  in  all  probability  the 
very  goods  may  have  been  sent  to  London  at 
first  hand  from  some  locality  quite  near.     Pos- 
sibly something  could  be  done  to  assist  matters 
by  an  increase  in  local   markets,  for  such  as 
these  could  assuredly  dispose  of  a  considerable 
bulk.    But  even  failing  this,  with  the  daily 
growth    of    motor-waggons    for   agricultural 
produce,  something  may  be  done  to  distribute 
locally  much  of   the    material    now  sent  to 


deluge  just  a  few  large  centres,  that  in  turn 
have  to  do  the  work  of  redistribution  that  the 
original  senders  should  have  done.  To  the 
grower  the  entire  question  is  a  most  serious 
one,  for  he  it  is  who  is  saddled  with  every 
expense  of  cultivation,  &c,  and  who  now  and 
again  fails  to  reap  the  benefit  that  is  due  to 
him,  owing  to  a  system  imadapted  to  modern 
requirements.  In  not  a  few  of  our  big  markets 
some  days  ago  Peas  blocked  every  gangway ; 
but  if  one-half  the  bulk  had  been  more  widely 
distributed,  a  greater  all-round  benefit  must 
have  resulted.  With  such  a  glut  of  Peas,  it  is 
little  wonder  such  coarser  articles  as  Cabbage 
should  be  but  little  in  demand.  E.  H.  J. 

The    last    sentence    in     the    editorial 

paragraph  usually  printed  above  the  weekly 
market  reports,  and  which  runs  thus,  "  The 
prices  depend  upon  the  quality  of  the  sam- 
ples, the  supply  in  the  market,  and  the 
demand,  and  they  may  fluctuate  not  only  from 
day  to  day,  but  often  several  times  in  one 
day,"  should  be  carefully  read  by  "  A.  B."  and 
"X.  Y.  Z."  (p.  84),  as  it  represents  the  very 
essence  of  success  or  failure.  Again,  casual 
senders  of  produce  cannot  expect  to  get  that 
attention  from  salesmen  as  do  those  who  are 
regular  senders  of  goods.  During  the  past 
eighteen  months  I  have  been  in  the  market  on 
most  market  mornings,  and  in  some  instances 
have  been  surprised  to  find  the  price  made  by 
some  flowers  so  high.  Again,  others  of  inferior 
quality  would  in  many  cases  find  no  purchaser 
other  than  the  flower-girl  or  coster,  who 
often  clear  up  large  quantities  of  such  material 
for  a  mere  trifle.  "  X.  Y.  Z.'s"  flowers  may 
have  arrived  late,  and  being  of  a  perishable 
nature,  have  been  cleared  out  at  any  price. 
A  good  average  price  for  double  white  Stocks 
has  been  3s.  per  dozen,  Sweet  Peas  Is.  to  3s. 
per  dozen.  His  Shirley  Poppies  would  be 
useless  unless  quite  in  a  bud  state.  Showing 
the  variations  in  price  in  the  course  of  an 
hour  or  two,  I  may  mention  that  just  recently 
having  to  wait  some  time  later  than  usual,  1 
walked  through  the  Flower  Market  just  before 
it  closed  (!)  A.M.).  Sweet  Peas  were  clearing 
out  then  at  6d.  per  dozen,  equal  in  quality  to 
others  that  had  sold  at  2s.  to  3s.  per  dozen 
two  hours  earlier.  This  is  only  one  instance 
among  others.  "  A.  B."  seems  to  have  made  a 
lair  price  of  his  produce,  excepting  Peas.  Xo 
doubt  these  arrived  when  the  market  was 
glutted,  but  even  so,  good  Peas  would  make 
a  fair  price.  In  his  case  the  salesman 
evidently  did  the  best  business,  drawing  a 
20  per  cent,  commission,  equal  to  one-third  of 
the  whole  amount  returned  to  the  grower !  C. 
Herrin,  The  Parade,  North  Finchleij. 

the  potato  disease. — In  this  neighbour- 
hood (North  Cornwall),  the  disease  has  spread 
alarmingly  during  the  past  week  or  ten  days, 
and  unfortunately  is  not  restricted  to  the 
early  varieties.  Hitherto  I  have  found  that  by 
keeping  the  rows  of  the  late  kinds  well  apart, 
i.e.,  3  feet  between  the  rows,  and  with  the 
stronger  growers  3  feet  li  inches,  we  have  had 
less  disease  and  a  heavier  yield,  but  this  year 
that  precaution  has  been  of  no  avail.  "A.  D." 
on  page  83,  implies  a  culpable  apathy  with 
regard  to  the  use  of  preventives  and  remedies 
on  the  part  of  growers  ;  but  with  many  of  us 
in  private  gardens  it  is  a  case  of  "cannot" 
and  not  "will  not."  "We  are  sadly  handicapped 
on  account  of  the  expense.  A  system  of  false 
economy  only  too  often  prevails.  A.  C.  B. 

queen  wasps.— Readers  of  the  Holt  School- 
ing frame  of  mind  might  construct  a  very 
interesting  sum  in  arithmetic  as  to  what  would, 
had  they  lived  and  bred,  been  the  produce  of 
the  huge  number  of  queen  wasps  1  saw  exhi- 
bited for  prizes  by  boys  at  the  recent  local 
flower  show  at  Witley  in  Surrey.  Five  lads 
exhibited  in  all  some  1,250  queen  wasps,  all 
having  been  caught  prior  to  June  21.  One  had 
over  400,  and  if  all  were  secured  by  himself, 
then  his  exertions  must  have  been  great.  It 
was  thought,  however,  that  in  such  a  case 
as  this  there  had  been  a  joint-stock  opera- 
tion. But  it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  what 
was  saved  to  fruit  growers  generally  in  that 
beautiful  part  of  Surrey  by  the  destruction  of 


these  pests.  How  many  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  wasps  might  they  not  have  produced  during 
the  season.  So  far  the  weather  has  not  been 
helpful  to  wasp-breeding,  but  with  so  little 
fruit  about,  there  will  be  doubtless  more  than 
enough  of  them  presently.  A.  D. 

the  dropmore  araucaria. — Your  corre- 
spondent, Mr.  W.  E.  Gumbleton,  is  no  doubt 
wrong  about  the  origin  of  the  large  Araucaria 
here.  There  is  another  one  in  the  pinetum, 
which  was  given  to  Lord  Grenville  by  King 
William  IV.,  planted  in  1830,  and  transplanted 
by  Frost  when  28  feet  0  inches  high,  it  being 
then  too  close  to  the  large  Abies  Douglasii. 
This  is  the  tree  your  correspondent  means  ;  it 
is  now  about  35  feet  high,  and  has  lost  its 
branches  for  quite  20  feet  up.  I  may  state 
that  the  note  on  p.  02  was  taken  from  the 
Conifer  Book  at  Dropmore,  which  is  in  Frost's 
own  writing.  C.  Page,  Dropmore  Gardens, 
Bucks. 

Although  I  knew  this  famous  Conifer 

had  been  failing  for  some  time,  the  news  of 
its  death  came  as  a  shock.  During  my  time 
(over  seven  years)  at  Dropmore,  Mr.  Herrin, 
who  took  charge  on  the  death  of  Frost,  paid 
great  attention  to  this  tree,  giving  it  frequent 
top-dressings  of  clayey  loam,  and  during  every 
period  of  drought  had  it  well  watered  with  a 
small  fire-engine.  The  Araucaria  alluded  to 
by  Mr.  Gumbleton  is  quite  distinct  from  the 
late  lamented.  In  the  catalogue  compiled  by 
Frost  at  the  request  of  the  late  Lady  Louisa 
Fortescue,  he  wrote  : — "  This  tree  (No.  17) 
was  given  to  Lord  Grenville  by  H.M.  King 
William  IV.,  from  Kew,  and  planted  near  the 
Douglas  Fir  by  the  walk,  and  transplanted  by 
me  to  the  other  side  of  the  walk  when  28  feet 

0  inches  high."  And  1he  Araucaria  (Xo.  10) 
stood  at  the  edge  of  the  lake,  some  distance 
from  the  Douglas  Fir.  Of  another  Araucaria 
imbricata  planted  near  the  large  one,  Frost 
wrote  : — "  Xo.  32.  Raised  from  a  cutting  taken 
from  the  plant  in  Kew  Gardens,  and  got  into 
the  possession  of  Mr.  Knight  (now  Veitch's), 
of  Chelsea.  Lord  Grenville,  knowing  this, 
sent  his  gardener,  Mr.  Baillie,  to  purchase  it 
at  any  price,  and  gave  10  guineas  for  it — a 
mere  braoch  with  a  lew  roots."  Now  that  the 
famous  Dropmore  Araucaria  is  dead,  it 
would  be  of  interest  to  place  on  record 
its  height  and  girth ;  perhaps  Mr.  Page 
would  send  the  measurements  to  the  Editor. 
In  the  list  of  the  largest  Conifers  compiled  by 
the  late  Mr.  Dunn  at  the  Conifer  Conference  in 
1891,  he  gives  the  Dropmore  tree — height 
08  feet,  girth  8  feet ;  and  the  Woodstock  speci- 
men, height  54  feet,  girth  8  feet  4  inches. 
Surely,  Mr.  Gumbleton  is  wrong  in  attri- 
buting the  introduction  of  the  Araucaria 
imbricata  to  Captain  Cook ;  was  it  not 
introduced  by  Menzies  in  1796?  Mr.  Page 
is  in  error  (see  p.  02)  in  stating  that  the 
large  Douglas  Fir  at  Dropmore  was  planted 
by  Frost,  for  this  tree  was  planted  in  1830 
when  Mr.  Baillie  was  in  charge  of  the  gardens 
at  Dropmore;  and  in  his  catalogue  Frost 
wrote  of  a  Cedrus  Deodara  planted  in  1834 
(four  years  later),  "The  first  tree  I  planted 
here."  .1.  C.  Bartlett,  Pencarrow  Gardens. 

■ I  was  extremely  sorry  to  learn  the  fine 

specimen  Araucaria  at  Dropmore  was  dead. 
When  I  relinquished  my  charge  of  the  gardens 
and  pinetum  in  December,  1809,  it  appeared  to 
be  in  most  robust  health,  and  had,  during  the 
previous  season,  been  making  remarkably  strong 
growth.  The  tree  had  during  my  twelve  years 
charge  increased  in  height  to  the  extent  of 

1  foot  per  year.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
learn  what  treatment  was  accorded  this  fine 
tree  during  the  spring  and  summer  of  1900. 
C.  Herrin,  The  Parade,  North  Finchley. 

It  was  my  fortune  to  have  seen  the  old 

monarch  frequently  during  the  time  it  was  in 
Mr.  C.  Herrin's  care,  and  I  could  not  but  note 
that  after  he  gave  it  a  surface  dressing  of 
stiff  soil  and  some  manure  that  it  greatly  im- 
proved; indeed,  it  both  heightened  and 
spread  some  12  inches  yearly,  which  meant 
for  so  big  a  specimen  material  enlargement. 
Had  it  been  of  the  female  sex  it  might 
possibly  have  long  since  become  exceedingly 
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fertile  of  cones,  and  have  thus  led  to  its  own 
extinction.  It  is  stated,  we  know  not  on 
whose  authority,  that  soon  after  Mr.  Herrin 
left  Dropmore,  a  dense  eoiitinsr  of  manure  was 
placed  over  the  roots,  and  that  may  have  been 
the  cause  of  death.  If  it  be  so,  then  does  it 
show  that  these  Conifers  do  not  approve  of 
coarse  feeding  ?  A.  D. 


FLOWER-POT    LIFTER    AND 

DRAINER. 

(Registered  A7o.  389877.) 

THE  device  shown  in  fig.  35  is  designed  to 
prevent  the  danger  of  breaking  valuable  vases 
by  letting  heavy  pots  containing  growing 
plants  slip  when  lifting  them  in  and  out  of 
their  "  cachepots,"  or  covers.  The  Flower-pot 
Lifter  of  which  we  give  a  sketch  is  an  elegant 
and  simple  invention,  made  in  various  sizes 
to  meet  the  ordinary  pots  generally  in  use. 

The  bottom  is  arranged  so  as  to  form  a 
drainer  when  the  flowers  are  watered.  The 
device  may  be  obtained  of  most  sundriesmen, 
and  the  head  ollice  is  Carlton  Flower-pot 
Lifter,  39,  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 


SOCIETIES. 


(Crotons).  There  were  perfect  picture-plants  of  Aig- 
burth  Gem,  Prince  of  Wales,  the  broad-leaved  Keedi, 
Thomsoni,  &c. 

Messrs.  Jas.  Cheal  &  Sons,  Lowfield  Nurseries, 
Crawley,  exhibited  a  considerable  collection  of  hardy 
flowers,  including  a  number  of  vai'ieties  of  Sweet 
Peas,  &c. 

Mr.  E.  Potten,  Camden  Nursery,  Cranbrook,  Kent, 
showed  a  nice  collection  of  hardy  flowers,  among 
which  a  fine  bunch  of  Rhus  Cotinus  atropurpureus  was 
very  conspicuous.  There  were  some  very  large- 
flowered  Pentstemons. 

Mr.  M.  Pritchard,  Christchurch,  Hants,  also  showed 
hardy  flowers,  including  Gladiolus;  some  very  fine 
blooms  of  Scabiosa  caucasica  alba,  Gaillardia  sul- 
phurea  oculata,  a  charming  flower  ;  varieties  of  herba- 
ceous Phlox,  bunches  of  Liatris  spicata,  Tritomas.  and 
an  uncommonly  fine  variety  of  Chrysanthemum 
maximum  (Silver  Flora  Medal). 

Messrs.  Hobbies,  Ltd.,  Dereham,  Norfolk,  showed 
cut  blooms  of  a  large  number  of  varieties  of  zonal 
Pelargoniums  ;  also  a  number  of  strong  spikes  of  flower 
of  their  new  Lathyrus  latifolius  grandiflorus  albus,  the 
boldest  and  best  white-flowered  perennial  Pea  (Silver 
Banksian  Medal). 

Mr.  Thomas  S.  Ware,  Ltd.,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries, 
Feltham,  exhibited  a  group  of  herbaceous  Phloxes, 
the  varieties  being  very  fine.  There  were  also  flowers 
of  Crinum  Powelli,  &c.,C.  P.  album,  Liliuin  speciosum, 
and  a  brilliant  bouquet  of  Lobelia  cardinalis  (Silver 
Banksian  Medal), 

Messrs.  Jno.  Peed  £  Sons,  West  Norwood,  London, 


BOYAIi   HORTICULTURAL. 

August  5.— The  usual  fortnightly  meeting  of  the 
Committees  of  this  Society  took  place  on  Tuesday  last, 
in  the  Drill  Hall,  Buckingham  Gate,  Westminster.  It 
was  very  evident  that  the  holiday  season  is  approach- 
ing, for  the  number  of  visitors  was  small,  and 
the  exhibits  were  fewer  than  has  been  the  case  for 
several  months  past.  There  was  no  need  for  using  the 
long  table  that  usually  occupies  the  centre  of  the  Hall, 
and  this  being  so,  the  building  appeared  larger  and 
much  more  convenient  than  when  the  spring  displays 
necessitate  having  such  narrow  gangways,  which 
become  thronged  to  a  most  disagreeable  extent. 

The  Flobal  Committee  had  two  interesting  plants 
before  it  from  China,  collected  there  by  Mr.  E.  II. 
Wilson  for  Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea. 
These  were  Astilbe  chinensis  var.  Davidii  (see  fig.  34 
on  p.  103),  and  Libocedrus  macrolepis,  which  was  de- 
scribed in  these  pages  on  Dec.  28,  1901.  A  First-class 
Certificate  was  awarded  in  each  case.  Other  awards  to 
novelties  consisted  of  Awards  of  Merit  to  three  varieties 
of  Carnation,  two  of  which  were  shown  by  Mr.  Jas. 
Douglas,  Great  Bookham,  and  the  other  by  Lady 
Ardilaun,  Dublin. 

There  were  few  Orchids  exhibited,  and  the  only 
award  recommended  by  the  Orchid  Committee  to  a 
novelty  was  that  of  a  First-class  Certificate  to  Ljelio- 
Cattleya  and  Adolphus  superba. 

The  most  remarkable  exhibit  before  the  Fruit  and  * 
Vegetable  Committee,  was  that  of  a  collection  of 
fruits  and  fruit  trees  in  pots  from  Miss  Adamson's 
Garden,  at  Regent's  Park,  which  may  be  described  as 
being  almost  in  the  heart  of  London,  and  within  two 
miles  of  Charing  Cross.  This  successful  exhibition  of 
the  results  of  town  gardening  was  awarded  the  Society's 
Gold  Medal. 

There  were  no  groups  of  Cactaceous  plants  sho-vn, 
though  it  was  expected  there  would  be. 

In  the  afternoon  there  were  ten  new  Fellows  elected  ; 
and  a  paper  upon  "Small  Fruits  from  the  Private  Garden 
Point  of  View."  by  Mr.  J.  Smith,  Mentmore  Gardens, 
was  read  by  the  Rev.  Eyre  Kidson. 

Floral  Committee. 

Present :  W.  Marshall, Esi|.,  Chairman,  and  Messrs.  H. 
B.May,  Geo.  Nicholson,  Jno.  Jennings,  Jas.  Walker,  J.  F. 
McLeod,G.  Reuthe,  C.  R.  Fielder,  Chas.  Dixon,  Rev.  I\ 
Page  Roberts,  J.  W.  Barr,  W.  P.  Thomson,  Chas.  E.  Shea, 
E.  H.  Jenkins,  W.  J.  James,  J.  H.  Fitt,  H.  Turner,  and 
W.  Howe. 

Dr.  Bonavia,  Worthing,  exhibited  flowers  of  a  pretty 
buff-coloured, sweet-scented  Oleander  (NeriumodoiunP, 
described  as  coming  from  llyrres  in  the  soulh  ot 
France.  It  thrives  well  here  in  a  greenhouse,  but  is 
seldom  cultivated. 

Messrs.  W.  Bull  <t  Sons,  .vw.  King's  Road,  Chelsea, 
exhibited  a  hybrid  Clivia  with  pale  reddish  coloured 
flowers.    Also  a  group  of  beautiful  plants  of  Codireu-ns 


35.— CARLTON   FLOWER-POT  LIFTER  AND 
DRAINER. 


S.E.,  exhibited  a  group  of  Achimenes  in  several 
varieties,  including  the  bright  little  A.  coccinca,  as 
well  as  those  producing  larger  flowers  ;  A.  Verschaffelti, 
a  striped  one,  is  very  attractive. 

Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons.  King  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
London,  exhibited  Lathyrus  latifolius, "Apple-blossom," 
a  prettily  tinted  pink  and  white  variety :  also  a  deeply 
coloured  one  named  Brilliant  ;  Reseda  alba,  a  hardy 
Mignonette,  having  no  scent,  was  shown  in  strongly 
grown  specimens. 

Some  pretty  seedling  border  Carnations  were  shown 
by  Lady  Ardilaun,  Dublin  (gr.,  Mr.  A.  Campbell). 
Among  these  wei'e  Mr.  Leigh  White,  white;  A.  Camp- 
bell, deep  crimson  ;  Louis  Botha,  yellow,  &c. 

Some  spathes  of  Richardia  Elliotiana,  R.  Rehmauni. 
and  several  seedlings  were  shown  by  Messrs.  Van 
Meerbeek  A  Co.,  Hillegom,  Holland. 

From  Mr.  F.  M.  Bradley,  Church  Street,  Peter- 
borough, came  a  bouquet  of  flowers  of  a  scarlet- 
coloured  Carnation  named  King  Edward  VII. 

H.  Balderson,  Esq.,  Cower  Hall,  Hemel  Hempstead, 
exhibited  good  (lowers  of  border  Carnations:  Gladys 
Tayler,  flesh-pink  colour  ;  and  Mary  Frances,  a  yellow 
ground  flower  with  red  edging. 

Mr.  Jas.  Do  m;  las,  Edenside  Nursery,  Great  Bookham. 
Surrey,  exhibited  a  considerable  number  of  seedling 
varieties  of  Carnation  of  much  merit.  Two  of  them  are 
described  under  "  Awards." 

Mr.  Chas.  Tuuner,  The  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough, 
exhibited  a  collection  of  six  dozen  Carnation  blooms, 
all  of  them  accompanied  by  most  immaculate  white 
collars,  which  would  have  been  hotter  away.  From 
the    florist's   point  of   view  they  were  of  very  high 


merit,  and  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded  to 
the  exhibitor. 

Messrs.  Phillips  &  Taylor,  Lily  Hill  Nurseries, 
Bracknell,  Berks,  exhibited  a  collection  of  Carnations 
of  numerous  varieties,  including  new  oues. 

M.  V.  Charrington,  Esq.,  The  Warren,  Hever, 
Edenbridge,  showed  a  large  number  of  seedling  aod 
other  vai'ieties  of  Carnations,  and  was  awarded  a 
Bronze  Banksian  Medal. 

Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  &  Sons,  Colchester,  exhibited 
blooms  of  their  new  Tea  Rose  Mrs.  B.  R.  Cant,  and  the 
new  and  brilliant  H.P,  Ben  Cant,  both  of  which  have 
been  described  in  these  columns. 

Awards. 
Astilbe  chinensis  var.  Davidii.  —  A  new  herbaceous 
Spirrea-like  plant,  growing  3  to  4  feet  high,  with  most 
effective  spikes  of  flower  of  reddish-purple  colour,  most 
brilliant  when  seen  with  the  light  passing  through 
them;  introduced  from  China  by  Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch: 
&  Sons.  For  a  full  description  of  this  plant  see  p.  9nr 
and  the  fig.  on  p.  103,  iu  present  issue  (First-class 
Certificate). 

Carnation  Bookham  White  Clove —A  well-formed  pure 
white  flower,  delicately  fragrant.  Shown  by  Mr.  Jas*. 
Douglas  (Award  of  Merit). 

Carnation  Cedric.—A  very  large  and  distinct  flower, 
with  yellow  ground,  and  very  deep  edging  of  red 
colour,  the  red  extending  through  the  centre  of  each 
petal  to  its  base.  From  Mr.  Jas.  Douglas  (Award  of 
Merit). 

Carnation  Mr.  Leigh  White.— A  magnificent  and  bold 
pure  white  border  variety.  Shown  by  Lady  Ardilaun,. 
Dublin  (Award  of  Merit). 

Libocedrus  macrolepis.— A  new  Chinese  species,  intro- 
duced by  Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons.  It  is  very  pretty 
in  the  young  state,  and  would  make  an  effective  plant 
for  indoor  decorations.  For  description  see  Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  Dec.  28,  1901,  p.  4^7  (First-class  Certificate). 

Orchid  Committee. 

Present:  Harry  J.  Veitch,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair;  and 
Messrs.  Jas.  O'Brien  (Hon.  Sec),  J.  G.  Fowler,  De  B. 
Crawshay,  H.  Little,  H.  M.  Pollett,  E.  Hill,  H.  T.  Pitt, 
G.  F.  Moore,  F.  W.  Ashton,  J.  W.  Odell,  W.  H.  Young, 
H.  A.  Tracy,  J.  Colman,  J.  Charlesworth,  aud  J.  Douglas. 
There  was  a  very  interesting  but  small  display  of 
Orchids,  the  hybrids  predominating. 

Captain  G.  L.  Holiord,  M.V.O.,  CLE.,  Westonbirt, 
Tetbury,  Gloucestershire  (gr.,  Mr.  H.  Alexander),  was 
awarded  a  Silver  Flora  Medal  for  an  effective  group, 
the  central  plant  in  which  was  a  fine  specimen  of 
Vanda  ccerulca  in  perfect  condition,  and  bearing  two- 
spikes  of  clear  sky-blue  flowers,  one  of  the  best 
examples  of  this  beautiful  Orchid  shown.  Beside  it 
were  a  splendidly  grown  plant  of  Lrelio-Cattleya  x 
eiegaus  "Westonbirt  variety,"  with  nine  large,  soft 
rose-coloured  flowers  on  a  spike;  LuMio-Cattleya  x 
Pharos  (L.  tenebrosa  x  C.  superba),  a  rather  showy 
rose  aud  purple  flower;  L;elio-CattleyaxC.  G.  Rubling. 
of  a  pretty  type ;  and  in  front  a  strong  example  of  Epi 
dendrum  fragrans  with  seven  spikes.  The  rest  of  the 
group  was  made  up  of  several  good  specimens  of  Cyprf- 
pedium  superbiens,  and  C.  x  omanthuui  superbum  ;  C. 
purpuratum.  C.  x  Bryan,  C.  x  Cleopatra,  and  other 
Cypripediums ;  Cattleya  <  Patrocini,  and  a  rose- 
coloured  hybrid  of  C.  Walkeriaua ;  Miltonia  Regnclli 
citriua,  and  Sophronitis  grandiflora. 

Messrs.  Charlesworth  &  Co.,  Heatou,  Bradford, 
staged  a  group  of  showy  hybrids,  the  most  attractive 
of  which  was  their  reddish,  Indian-yellow  Lrclio- 
Cattleya  \dolphus  (sec  awards).  The  others  included 
were  Cypripcdium  x  Ian  Hamilton  (Argus  Moeusii  x 
Charlesworthi),  having  the  rose-tinted  dorsal  sepal  o: 
Charlesworthi,  but  with  the  lines  bearing  purple 
spots,  and  the  broad,  rose-tinted  petals  also  bearing 
large  blackish  blotches  as  in  C.  Argus;  C.  x  Chap- 
luaui  magnificum,  of  finequalily;  C.  <  Laurebel,  C. 
1  le  Lairesse,  C.  -  Eleanor,  C.  X  Mas^iiana.  C.  X 
Leander  var.  Hyades,  a  neat  hybrid  between  C,  bicolor 
and  C.  Luddemaniaua;  C.  X  Hardyana,  Lie  Ho -Cattleya 
P  irpurato-Schilleriana.  and  the  beautiful  C. 
aania  superba,  showing  moro  of  C.  x  Hardyana. 
which  was  one  of  its  parents,  than  those  previously 
bited. 

Messrs,  &ugh  Lots  .v.  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  were 
awarded  a  Silver  Flora  Medal  for  a  group  prJncipall] 
of   linely- [lowered  Cattleyas.    The  forms  of  C.la 

skeUiana  were  especially  good,  one  variety  being 
very  large  and  well  formed  :  another  of  a  uniform  pal) 
and  other  varieties   showed  considerable  varia- 
tions oi  colour.    Also  in  the  group  were  a  very  dark 
and  handsome  variety  <>i  Cattleya   x   Hardyana;  C. 
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Eldorado  ornata,  with  purple  tips  to  the  petals,  and 
the  pure  white  C.  E.  Wallisii ;  several  fine  C.  superba 
splendens,  C.  Harrisoniana,  and  good  plants  of  Cypri- 
pedium  niveum. 

Henry  Little,  Esq  ,  Baronshalt,  Twickenham,  exhi- 
bited cat  spikes  of  two  Soe  varieties  of  Cattleya  War- 
s 'ewiczii.thatcallcd  "Little's  variety"  being  very  large 
and  richly  coloured;  also  a  spike  of  Cattleya  Mendeli, 
with  line  flowers. 

Mr.  J  as.  Douglas,  Edenside,  Great  Bookham,  showed 
Lrelio-Cattleya  x  Juno,  "  Edenside  variety,"  the  reverse 
cross  of  the  hybrid  between  Ltelia  majalis  and  Cattleya 
Mossia?,  previously  sho.vn.  The  plant  showed  traces  of 
Lae'.ia  majalis  plainly,  the  flowers  partaking  largely  of 
that  species,  the  influence  of  the  other  parent  not  being 
so  evident.  The  lanceolate  sepals  and  petals  were  lilac, 
the  broad  front  and  recurved  tips  of  the  side  lobes  of 
the  lip  purple. 

J.  Forster  Alcock,  Esq.,  Northchurch,  showed  a 
daik  form  of  Odontoglossum  Harryanum. 

F.  A  Rehdeb,  Esq.,  Gipsy  Hill  (gr.,  Mr.  Norris), 
showed  Cypripediuni  x  Sophie  (Gowerianumxniveum), 
a  white  flower  tinged  with  green  on  the  lower  part  of 
the  sepals  and  petals,  and  rose-coloured  on  the  outer 
halves,  the  lines  being  marked  with  purple. 

Messrs.  Wm  Bull  &  Sons,  King's  Road,  Chelsea, 
showed  Cypripedium  x  Decia  (Charlesworthi  x  super- 
eihare),  the  features  resembling  those  of  C.  Charles- 
worthi, but  with  larger  dorsal  sepal  more  closely 
veined  with  rose. 

Awards. 
First-class  Certificate. 

Laslio- Cattleya  x  Adolphus  superba  (L.  cinnabarina  x  C. 
Aclandue),  from  Messrs.  Charlesworth  &  Co.,  Heaton, 
Bradford.— A  charming  little  hybrid  of  unique  colour 
and  attractive  shape.  The  habit  of  the  plant  is  that  of  a 
strong  Cattleya  Aclan due,  and  the  inflorescence  of  six  or 
seven  flowers  is  borne  erect.  The  flowers  are  wax-like, 
the  sepals  and  petals  of  a  bright  reddishlndian  yellow, 
evenly  spotted  with  claret  colour,  the  rounded  front 
lobe  of  the  lip  and  tips  of  the  side  lobes  being  purplish- 
rose,  with  yellow  lines  on  the  disc.  A  very  worthy 
production,  and  a  good  advance  on  the  original  which 
was  shown  at  the  Hybrid  Conference  in  July,  1899,  when 
It  was  given  an  Award  of  Merit. 

Cultural  Commendation. 

Mr.  H.  Alexander,  Orchid  Grower  to  Captain  G.  L. 
Holford,  Westonbirt,  Tetbury,  for  a  splendidly  grown 
plant  of  Vanda  ccerulea,  a  single  stem  bearing  thirty- 
seven  leaves,  and  perfect  from  the  base  to  the  top.  The 
plant  bore  two  spikes  of  twelve  and  sixteen,  large  light 
blue  flowers  all  expanded  together. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

Present:  H.  Ealderson,  Esq.  (in  the  Chair);  and 
Messrs.  Tos.  Cbeal,  W.  Bates,  S.  Mortimer,  Alex.  Dean, 
W.  Pope,  H.  J.  Wright,  Geo.  Keif,  J.  Jaques,  J.  Willard, 
and  A.  H.  Peaison. 

Some  grand  samples  of  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes 
were  shown  by  E.  A.  Hamu-ro,  Esq.,  Palace  Gardens, 
Hayes,  Kent  (gr.,  Mr.  Beale).  The  six  bunches  shown 
were  produced  by  a  Vine  stated  to  be  about  100  years  old, 
and  having  a  stem  of  about  5  ids.  diameter.  The  best 
bunch  could  hardly  be  less  than  4  lbs.  in  weight,  and 
the  others  were  about  3  lbs.  each.  In  addition,  the 
berries  were  large,  plump,  highly  coloured,  and  tho- 
roughly well  "  finished  "  (a  Silver-gilt  Knightian  Medal 
was  deservedly  recommended). 

Messrs.  Laxton  Brothers,  Bedford,  exhibited  a  few 
fruits  of  their  late-ripening  variety  Trafalgar,  from 
plants  grown  in  a  northern  locality. 

A  very  remarkable  exhibit  of  fruit  trees  in  pots,  and 
gathered  fruits,  came  from  Miss  Adamson,  South  Villa, 
Regent's  Park(gr.,  Mr.  G.  Keif).  There  were  thirteen 
large  Pium-trees  in  pots,  including  Jefferson,  Kirke's, 
Cox's  Emperor,  and  varieties  of  Gages.  All  the  trees 
bore  a  good  crop  of  fruits  in  a  green  state.  Amongst  the 
gathered  fruits  were  splendid  examples  of  the  Peaches 
Bellegarde,  Royal  George,  Barrington,  Dr.  Hogg,  and 
other  varieties.  There  were  also  three  bunches  of  each 
of  the  following  varieties  of  Grapes— Buckland  Sweet- 
water and  Black  Hamburgh.  There  were  ripe  fiuits 
of  Czar  Plum  ;  also  Melons,  Sutton's  Scarlet,  Frogmore 
Scarlet,  and  Hero  of  Lockinge.  Seventeen  dishes  of 
Gooseberries,  two  of  Red  Currants,  one  of  Morello 
Cherries,  and  one  of  Raspberries.  All  of  this  choice 
fruit  was  grown  in  a  garde  a  less  than  two  miles  distant 
Irom  Charing  Cross,  much  nearer  than  Chiswick.  and 
the  exhibit  was  appropriately  awarded  a  Gold  Medal. 

Messrs.  Harrison  &  Sons,  Royal  Midland  Seed 
House.  Leicester,  exhibited  a  collection  of  Peas,  which 
included  as  many  as  sevenly  seven  varieties,  and  most 
of  the  standard  ones,  from  the  small-podded  Earliest- 
of-AU,  William  Hurst,  Pearl,  and  Chelsea  Gem,  to  the 


larger  ones,  as  Telegraph,  Telephone,  Magnum  Bonuro, 
and  Triumph.  The  Early  Eclipse,  Emperor  of  Japan, 
Doris  Harrison,  Glory,  and  Exhibition  Marrow  are 
among  the  varieties  raised  by  the  firm.  The  specimens 
including,  as  they  did,  both  late  and  early  ripening 
varieties,  were  not  all  in  quite  "table"  condition 
(Silver  Banksian  Medal). 


MANCHESTER  AND  NORTH  OF 
ENGLAND  ORCHID. 

July  17.— S.  Gratrix.  E$q  ,  Wh alley  Range  (gr.,  Mr. 
Cypher),  staged  a  few  very  choice  plants,  among  which 
were  Sophro  Cattleya  x  Chamberlainiana,  which  re- 
ceived a  Firstrdass  Certificate,  the  same  award  beiDg 
made  to  Ltelio  Cattleya  x  Martinet!.  Lyeaste  x  Ja- 
netta  came  from  the  same  collection,  and  appears  to  be 
a  natural  hybrid;  only  one  flower  was  on  the  plant, 
and  the  committee  desired  to  see  this  again. 

W.  Bolton,  Esq  ,  Warrington,  exhibited  two  very 
good  spotted  forms  of  Odontoglossum  crispum,  viz., 
O.  c.  var.  Boltoni  and  O.  c.  Joseph  Chamberlain:  the 
latter  was  most  peculiarly  marked,  having  dull  Drown 
spots  of  a  large  size,  and  the  flowers  altogether  were 
above  the  average  size.  Both  plants  received  First- 
class  Certificates. 

Mr  Chas.  Parker,  Preston,  exhibited  a  fine  form  of 
Cypripedium  Curtisii,  named  giganteum,  for  which  he 
received  an  Award  of  Merit. 

R.  Ashworth,  Esq  ,  received  a  Silver  Medal  for  a 
nice  group  of  plants,  and  Awards  of  Merit  for  Odonto- 
glossum crispum  var.  Amy  and  O.  c.  var.  Florrie,  both 
prettily  spotted  forms;  the  same  award  was  given  to 
O.  c.  Victoria  Regina. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Keeling  exhibited  an  Odontoglossum, 
natural  hybrid  (supposed)  between  O.  crispum  and  O. 
Pescatorei. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Upjohn  exhibited  a  handsome  form  of 
Odontoglossum  x  elegantius. 

R.  Tunstill,  E?q  ,  Burnley,  exhibited  a  fine  plant  of 
Cypripedium  \  Winifred  Hollington,  which  has  been 
previously  dealt  with;  and  the  same  exhibitor  was 
awarded  a  Bronze  Medal  for  his  group. 

Messrs.  Charlesworth  &  Co.,  Bradford,  obtained  a 
Silver  Medal  for  a  choice  group  of  plants,  and  an 
Award  of  Merit  for  La?iio-Cattleya  x  Minna  Resbach. 
P.  W. 

NEWPORT   AND    COUNTY 
HORTICULTURAL. 

July  31.  —This  Society  held  a  splendid  show  in  the 
King's  Hill  Field,  Newport.  The  entries  were  more 
numerous  than  at  any  previous  show,  while  the  non- 
competitive exhibits  filled  considerable  space.  Several 
valuable  special  prizes  were  offered . 

Groups  of  Plants  (Open). 

These  formed  a  great  attraction,  and  the  leading  one, 
for  miscellaneous  plants  in  aspace  of  11  ft.  in  diameter, 
was  arranged  .by  Mr.  Cypher,  of  Cheltenham,  and  con- 
sisted of  choice  Orchids,  Ferns,  Palms,  Crotons,  Lilies, 
tfce.  It  was  perfect  in  its  way,  and  excelled  the  2nd 
prize  exhibit,  staged  by  Mr.  Carpenter,  gr.  to  W.  J. 
Buckley.  Esq  ,  of  Llanelly. 

There  were  six  entries  for  a  group  in  a  space  of  50  sq. 
ft.,  and  the  competition  was  close,  Mr.  Powell,  gr.  to 
Col.  Wallace,  Chesterholm,  Newport,  taking  the  lead. 

Of  Begonias,  in  spaces  of  2h  sq  ft.,  there  were  four 
showy  groups,  Mr.  Jones,  gr.  to  R.  Williams,  Esq  , 
being  placed  1st. 

In  a  class  for  six  ornamental  foliage  plants,  Mr. 
Cypher  was  1st,  staging  large,  healthy  plants  of  Kentia 
Fosteriana,  K.  australis,  Latania  borbonica,  and  three 
highly  coloured  Crotons.  Mr.  Duff,  gr.  to  Mrs. 
Williams,  Brjnglas,  Newport,  was  2nd.  Mr.  Cypher 
was  also  a  good  1st  with  six  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants. 

For  exotic  Ferns,  Mr.  Powell,  gr.  to  Col.  Wallace, 
was  1st  with  fine  specimens  of  Davallia  Moreana. 
Cyathea  medullaris,  Adiantum  fragrantissimum,  dee. 

Four    zonal    Pelargoniums    were    particularly  well 
shown  by  Mr.  Wheatland,  gr.  to  J.  Lynton,  Esq. 
Open  to  Amateurs  and  Gentlemen's  Gardeners. 

For  four  stove  aud  greenhouse  plants,  a  Silver  Medal 
was  offered  by  the  Society  for  the  best  plant  staged  in 
this  class.  1st,  Mr.  Lockyer.  gr.  to  C.  Hanbury,  Esq., 
Pontypool  Park,  who  staged  excellent  specimens  of 
Slephanotis  tioribunda  (which  gained  for  its  exhibitor 
the  Silver  Medal),  Stat  ice  profusa,  Clerodendron 
Balfouri,  and  a  freely-flowered  plant  of  Anthurium 
Scherzeriauuin.  2nd,  Mr.  Powell,  followed  by  Mr. 
Harris,  gr  to  G.  F.  Colijorne,  Esq. 

There  were  four  entries  of  four  foliage  plants,  Mr. 
Harris  securing  1st  honours.  There  were  also  classes 
for  Orchids,  Begonias,  itc. 

Cut  Flowers. 

Carnations,  twelve  blossoms.— These  brought  seven 
exhibitors,  Messrs.  Blackmore  &  Langdon,  Bath, 
being  a  good  1st. 

Roses,  twenty-four  hybrid  pcrpetuals,  distinct  — 
Amongst  four  good  lots  staged,  the  King's  Acre  Nur- 
sery Co.,  Hereford,  were  deservedly  placed  1st. 


For  twelve  distinct  Tea  Roses.  1st,  Messrs.  Townsend 
&  Sons,  with  a  choice  set  of  blooms;  2nd,  Mr.  S. 
Treseder. 

Sweet  Peas,  arranged  in  a  space  of  9  feet  by  3  feet, 
were  beautifully  put  up  by  Messrs.  House  &  Son,  and 
Mr.  Basham,  who  were  1st  and  2nd  in  the  order  named. 

Trade  Exhibits. 
Messrs.  Patteson,  of  Shrewsbury,  were  awarded  a 
Silver  Medal  for  a  large  stand  of  Violas  and  Pansies  ; 
and  Messrs.  Blackmore  &  Langdon  received  a  similar 
award  for  a  splendid  stand  of  Begonia  blooms;  while 
Bronze  Medals  were  awarded  to  the  Kind's  Acre  Co. 
for  fruit  and  Roses ;  to  Mr.  Basham.  for  a  collection  of 
Sweet  Peas;  and  to  Messrs.  Tuplin  &  Sons,  for 
Carnations. 

READING    GARDENERS'   MUTUAL 

IMPROVEMENT. 

The  annual  outing  of  the  above  Association  was  held 
recently,  and  notwithstanding  the  dull  weather,  a  very 
enjoyable  time  was  experienced.  The  members,  who 
came  from  various  parts  of  the  district,  including  Mr. 
Leonard  Sutton  (President),  Messrs.  Townsend  (Sand- 
hurst Lodge),  Rudd  (Hon.  Sec.  of  theTheale  Gardeners' 
Association),  Stroud  (Burghlield),  Green,  Roberts 
(Woodley),  Loader,  Pontin,  Davidson  (Wokingham), 
Watts,  Prior  (Crowthorne),  Barefoot  (Mortimer),  Mar- 
tin (Sonniug),  Cox  (Calcot),  Ritchings  (Wellington  Col- 
lege), Herridge  (Caversham),  Wright,  Lailey  (Buckle- 
bury),  Lever  (vice-chairman).  Cox  (hon.  sec),  Fry, 
Macdonald,  Judd,  Lees,  Scutter,  Pembroke,  Hinton, 
<fcc,  met  at  Caversh;\m  Lock,  and  travelled  by  the 
"  Mystery"  to  Henley,  when,  by  the  kind  permission  of 
Mrs.  Noble,  the  beautiful  gardens  and  grounds  of  Park 
Place  were  visited,  the  day  being  spent  heie.  On 
arrival,  the  party  was  received  by  Mr.  G.  Stanton,  the 
head  gardener  (Chairman  of  the  Association  for  1902), 
and  was  joined  here  by  other  members.  Proceeding 
through  the  dark  arches,  an  inspection  was  made  of 
the  outdoor  gardens,  where  Roses  and  Sweet  Peas  were 
blooming  profusely.  Of  the  latter.  160  varieties  are 
grown  here.  At  the  luncheon  the  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  members,  tendered  their  thanks  to  Mrs.  Noble. 
Afterwards  the  company  broke  up  into  several  parties, 
some  going  to  the  cricket-ground,  and  others  rambled 
through  the  vineries  aud  greenhouses.  After  tea  the 
party  weuded  their  way  to  the  boat,  and  reached 
Reading  about  9  o'clock. 


LEICESTER  ABBEY  PARK  FLOWER 
SHOW. 

August  5,  ti.—  This  annual  fixture,  held  in  ideal 
flower-show  weather,  opened  on  Tuesday  last,  and 
attracted  an  enormous  crowd  of  visitors.  The  tents 
became  densely  crowded  during  the  early  part  of  the 
afternoon.  There  was  one  of  the  best  displays  ever 
seen  in  the  Abbey  Park  ;  and  the  Park  itself  is  a  huge 
flower  show,  for  all  Mr.  Burns' floral  arrangements  are 
of  a  very  bright  and  pleasing  character.  Two  main 
objec's  are  sought  by  the  Corporation  of  Leicester,  who 
are  the  promoters  of  this  exhibition  (for  there  is  no 
subscription  list,  nor  any  society)  :  one  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  funds  for  providing  music  in  the  parks 
during  the  summer  months;  another  important  end 
sought  is  to  encourage  the  cultivation  of  flowers  and 
vegetables  amongst  the  working  classes  of  the  town. 
In  the  latter  direction  very  gratifying  results  have 
been  achieved.  The  cottagers  exhibits  of  plants, 
flowers,  and  vegetables,  were  most  praiseworthy. 

Groups  of  plants  arranged  for  effect  filled  the  centre 
of  a  long  tent.  Mr.  J.  Cypher,  Cheltenham,  was  beaten 
on  this  occasion  by  Mr.  Thompson,  gr.  to  G.  H.  Turner. 
Esq.,  Littleover,  Derby. 

Mr.  Blakeway,  gr.  to  P.  H.  Muntz,  Esq.,  M.P.,  was  1st 
with  six  specimen  plants.  There  was  a  class  for  six 
exotic  Ferns.  The  best  specimen  plant  was  Allamauda 
Hendersoni,  from  Mr.  H.  Blakeway. 

Cut  Flowers. 

In  the  cut  flower  division,  Roses  were  a  leading 
feature,  some  of  the  leading  trade  growers  competing. 
Messrs.  A  Dickson  &  Sons,  Newtownards,  Belfast, 
were  1st  with  thirty-six  varieties,  having  fine,  even, 
well-coloured  blooms,  among  them  H.T.  Souvenir  de 
Charles  Grahame,  remarkable  for  its  brilliant  colour. 
With  twenty-four  varieties,  Messrs.  A.  Dickson  tt  Sons 
were  1st,  and  also  in  aclass  for  twelve  Teas  and  Noisettes, 
some  fine  blooms  being  staged.  In  the  class  for  twelve 
blooms  of  one  variety,  Messrs.  D.  &.  W.  Croll,  Dundee, 
came  1st  with  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  and  Messrs.  Dick- 
son &.  Sons  with  Bessie  Brown.  The  best  Rose  in  the 
show  was  Bessie  Brown,  from  Messrs.  Harkness  &.  Co. 
Roses  were  also  shown  by  gardeners  and  amateurs, 
the  leading  honours  were  divided  between  the  Rev. 
J.  H.  Pemijerton,  Havering,  Essex;  M.  Whittle, 
Leicester;  and  R.T.  Hobus,  Tnorniloe. 

Carnations  and  Pico  tees  were  shown,  the  Birming- 
ham growers  appearing  to  take  the  leading  prizes. 
Hardy  perennials  and  bulbous  plants  were  shown  in 
splendid  bunches.      There  were  good   collections    olt 
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stove  and  greenhouse  cut  flowers,  also  of  hardy 
annuals,  and  excellent  fancy  Pansies.  Floral  decora- 
tions were  represented  by  charming  baskets  of  flowers, 
Roses  preponderating;  bouquets,  sprays,  &c.  Similar 
classes  for  cut  flowers  were  found  in  the  amateurs 
division,  and  here  the  competition  was  good  throughout. 
There  were  several  classes  open  to  all  for  fruit,  and 
the  produce  was  excellent. 

Fruit. 

There  were  two  classes  for  eight  dishes  of  fruit,  in  one 
of  which  a  Pine  could  be  included,  in  the  other  not. 
Mr.  J.  H.  Goodacre,  Elvaston  Castle  Gardens,  carried 
all  before  him,  in  the  former  class.  He  had  very  fine 
Muscat  Hamburgh,  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  and  Black 
Hamburgh  Grapes,  Noolesse  and  Chancellor  Peaches, 
Elruge  Nectarines,  Queen  Pine,  and  Melon.  Mr.  J. 
Read,  Bretby  Park  Gardens,  was  2nd.  Mr.  Goodacre 
was  also  1st  for  a  collection  of  four  varieties  of  Grapes, 
two  bunches  of  each.  He  had  superb  Madresfield 
Court,  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Mrs.  Pearson,  and  Black 
Hamburgh. 

For  two  bunches  of  Black  Hamburgh,  Mr.  Good- 
acre  was  1st,  with  highly  finished  examples;  and  Mr. 
J.  Thompson,  2nd,  also  with  two  bunches  of  Muscat  of 
Alexandria,  very  good;  Mr.  W.  Duncan  being  3rd. 
The  1st  prize  for  any  other  black  variety  was  taken  by 
magnificent  Muscat  Hamburgh  from  Mr.  Goodacre. 
In  that  for  any  other  white  but  Muscat,  Mr.  Duncan 
came  1st  with  finely  developed  Buckland  Sweetwater; 
Mr.  Rfad  being  2nd  with  the  same. 

Peaches  were  represented  by  Chancellor  and  Grosse 
Mignonne  ;  Nectarines  by  Elruge  and  Lord  Napier ; 
Plums  by  Transparent  Gage,  Kirke's  and  Jefferson. 
There  were  some  very  fine  Tartarian  Cherries;  but  with 
the  exception  of  a  fair  dish  of  Lady  Sudeley  ripened 
under  glass,  there  was  a  very  poor  display  of  Apples. 
Bush  fruits  were  very  good. 

Miscellaneous  exhibits  were  numerous,  varied,  and 
iuteresiiug.  Gold  Medals  were  awarded  to  Messrs. 
W.  Bentley,  Leicester,  for  cut  flowers;  Amos  Perry, 
South  Tottenham,  for  hardy  plants  and  Water  Lilies, 
the  latter  including  a  new  pigmy  form  of  N.  rubra  not 
yet  distributed  ;  to  Messrs.  Harrison  &  Sons,  Leicester, 
for  plants  and  flowers;  to  Messrs.  Gilbert  &  Son, 
Bourne,  for  a  very  fine  collection  of  100  bunches  of 
Sweet  Peas;  and  to  Messrs.  Blackmore  &  Lang  don, 
Bath,  for  a  display  of  double  and  single  -  flowered 
Begonias.  Silver  Medals  were  awarded  to  several  other 
collections. 


Cut  Flowers,  &c— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


TRADE  NOTICE- 
MESSRS.  John  MacRimmon  and  Samuel 
William  Fclton  have  opened  business  as 
nurserymen  and  seedsmen,  and  will  trade  as 
MaeRiinmon  &  Fulton,  at  12,  Humberstone 
Road,  Leicester.  Mr.  MacRimmon  has  been 
for  a  period  of  eighteen  months  head  shopman 
to  Messrs.  Harrison  &  Sons,  Leicester,  and 
previously  manager  for  several  years  to  Mr. 
Edward  Wiseman,  Elgin.  Mr.  Fulton  was  for 
about  five  years  with  Messrs.  Ben  Reid  &  Co., 
Ltd.,  Aberdeen,  and  for  the  last  eighteen 
months  second  shopman  to  Mr.  Clias.  Warner, 
Leicester. 


MARKETS. 

COVENT  GARDEN,  August  7. 

[We  cannot  accept  any  responsibility  for  the  subjoined 
reports.  They  are  furnished  to  us  regularly  every 
Thursday,  by  the  kindness  of  several  of  the  prin- 
cipal salesmen,  who  revise  the  list,  and  who  are 
responsible  for  the  quotations.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  these  quotations  do  not  represent  the 
prices  on  any  particular  day,  but  only  the  general 
averages  for  the  week  preceding  the  date  of  our 
report.  The  prices  depend  upon  the  quality  of 
the  samples,  the  supply  in  the  market,  and  the 
demand,  and  they  may  fluctuate,  not  only  from  day 
to  day,  but  often  several  times  in  one  day.  Ed.] 

Fruit.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d  s.d. 
Apples,  per  case  11  u-13  0 

—  English,    per 

sieve  ...    2  0-30 

—  Quarrandens, 

per  sieve      ...    7  0    — 

—  Suflields,  per 

sieve 3  0    — 

Apricots, per doz.    26    — 
Bananas,      per 
bunch    

—  loose,  dozen 
Cherries,  sieve  ... 
Currants,   Black, 

fieve 

—  Red,  sieve  ... 
Figs,  per  dozen... 
Gooseberries,  per 

sieve  or '.bush.  3  0-  4  ( 
Grapes,  new*Ham- 
burgh,  per  lb. 
B..  per  lb. 

—  Alicante,    lb. 

—  Colmars,  lb  .. 


7  0-12  0 
1  ft-  1  6 

6  0-12  ii 

8  0-90 
4  0-50 
18-30 


2  0  — 
0  8-10 
10-  1  ti 
10-16 


s.d.  s.d. 
Grapes,  Belgians, 

per  lb.  ...    0  5-09 

—  Muscats,     A., 

per  lb.  ...    2  0-30 

B.,  per  lb.    0  9-i;i 

Lemons,  per  case  9  0-11  o 
Melons,    foreign, 

each    16-20 

—  English, each    l  c-  2  0 
Nectarines,  A.  ,per 

dozen         ...    \t  0-12  o 

—  B.,  per  dozeD  2  6-50 
Oranges,  per  cane  6  6-  lu  o 
Peaches,   A.,  per 

dozen 12  0-18  0 

—  B.,  per  doze  a  2  0-  i  o 
Pines,  each  ...  ::  u-  ti  0 
Raspberries,   per 

doz.   punnets    3  r-  4  0 

—  cwt 22  (.-:.".  0 

Strawberries.  A  . 

per  lb,  punnet    n  6-0  1 1 

—  pecks 10-16 


Achillea,  per  doz. 

bunches 
Arums,  per  doz.  . 
Asparagus   Fern, 

per  bunch 
Asters,  per  dozen 

bunches 
Coreopsis, per  doz. 

bunches 
Eucharis,  per  doz. 
Carnations, bnch. 
Gaillardia,  dozen 

bunches 
Gladiolus,  The 

Bride,  per  doz. 
bunches    ... 

—  Blushing 

Bride, .per  doz. 
bunches    ... 

—  BreDchlyensis, 
per  doz.  spikes 

—  various,  dozen 

bunches  ... 
Gypsophila,  per 

bunch  

Iceland  Poppies, 

p.  doz.  bunches 
Lavender,  per  dz. 

bunches 


s.d.  s.d. 


10-16 

2  0-40 


0  9-16 
2  0-30 
0  6-16 


4  0-50 


Lilium  album,  p. 
doz-  blooms 

—  Harrisii,    per 

bunch 

—  rubruni,    per 
dozen  blooms... 

Lnyof  the  Vailey, 
dozen  bunches 

Marguerites.  Yel- 
low, per  doien 
bunches 

Pelargoniums, 
scarlet,  dozen 
bunches 

Phlox,  per  dozeu 
bunches 

Roses,  Mermet,  p. 
bunch 

—  red,  p.  dozen 
bunches 

—  various,  doz. 
bunches 

Smilas,  per  doz. 

blooms 

Sweet   Peas,    per 

dozen     

Stocks,  per  dozen 
Tuberoses,      per 

doz.  blooms    ... 


t.d.  s.d. 

10-20 
10-26 
10-26 
10-80 


i  0-  3  0 

10-60 

16-30 

i  0-  8  0 

t  0-  9  0 

.6-26 

i9-16 
11-60 


Plants  in  Pots,  &c— Avehvge  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.d.  s.d. 


s.d.  s.d. 

4  0-90 

6  0-33  0 


Adiantums,     per 

dozen     

Arbor    ViUe,  per 

dozen     

Aspidistras,     per 

dozen     18  0-36  0 

Asters       3  0-40 

Calceolarias,  per 

dozen     3  0-40 

Campanula,     per 

dozen     4  0-80 

Coleus.per  dozen  3  0-40 
Crassula,  per  doz.  6  0-12  0 
Crotons,  per  doz.  18  0-30  0 
Draceenas,     var., 

per  dozen       ...  12  0-30  0 
Euonymus,  vars., 

per  dozen 
Ferns  in  variety, 

per  dozen 
Ficus  elastica,per 

dozen     

Fuchsias,  per 

dozen     

Heliotrope,  doz... 
Herbaceous    and 

perennial  planls 

in  var.,  per  box 
Hydrangeas,   per 

dozen     


Ivy  Pelargoniums, 
per  dozen        ...    3  0-40 

Lnium  Harrisi, 
per  dozen        ...    4  0-80 

—  rnbrum,  doz.    ho-9ii 

—  albu  a,  doz....  6  0-90 
Looeiiao.  per  oox  10-16 
Marguerites,  doz.    4  0-60 

—  ctoile      d'Or, 
per  dozen     ...    4  0-10  0 

Mignonette, p. du; .  3  0-  *  0 
Nasturtium,    per 

dozen     2  0-40 

Palms,     various, 

each    1  0-20  0 

Pelargoniums, 

scarlet  ...    4  0-12  o 

Petunias,  per  doz.  2  0-40 
Pteris  tremula,per 

dozen 4  0-12  0 

—  Wimsetti,  per 
dozen 4  0-12  o 

—  Major,  p.  doz.  4  0-12  0 
Pyrethrum, double 

yellow,  per  doz.    2  0-40 
I  Rhodauthe  Man- 

glesii,  per  doz.    2  0-30 
1  0-  1  6  |  Roses,  various,  per 

j     dozen     9  o-24  o 

6  0-18  0  I  Verbenas 3  0-60 


6  0-18  0 

I  0-30  0 

9  0-24  0 

3  0-40 
3  0-60 


Vegetables.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.d.  s.d.  s.d,  s.d. 

Artichokes,  Globe,  Mint, doz. bunches    16    - 


per  dozen 
Beans,  dwarf,  per 
sieve  ... 

—  Broad,       per 
bushel 

—  Scarlets,  bus. 
Beetroots,        per 

dozen  

Cabbage,  p.  tally 
Carrots,  per  doz. 

bunches 

—  bag  (washed) . 
Cauliflowers,  per 

dozen     

Celery,  per  bun- 
dle   

Cress,  per  dozen 
puunets 

Cucumbers,  per 
dozen     

Endive,  new 
French,  p.  doz. 

Horseradish,  fo- 
reign, p.  bunch 

Leeks,  12  bunches 

Lettuces,  Cos,  per 
score  ... 

—  Cabbage,   per 
dozen  

Marrows,  Vege- 
table, dozen 


2  0- 
4  0- 


4  0- 


3  0 
5  6 


16-20    Mushrooms,  house, 

per  lb 0  9-10 

4  0    Onions,  new,  green, 

doz.   bunches    2  0-26 

—  bag      5  0    — 

—  foreign,    case    6  0-70 

—  picklers,    per 
sieve 3  6    — 

Parsley,  doz.  bun.    16-20 

—  sieve    0  6-10 

0  9-10    Peas, English, per 
6  0    —  bushel 

—  bag      ... 
Potatos,  new,  per 

ton 
Radishes,  p.  doz. 
bunches  ... 

Salad,  small ,  pun- 
nets, per  doz.... 
Shallots,  rer  doz. 
Spinach,  English, 

i  6    -  bushel 

Tomatos, English, 
2  0    2  6  per  doz.  lb.    3  0-40 

1  6    —       —  Channel  lids, 
per  lb. 

..    0  6-13    Turnips,    new, 
per  dozen    ... 

0  4-06      —  bags    

Watercress,     per 
doz.  bunches... 


3  0- 


13-16 
6  0    — 


2  6    — 

3  0-50 


2  0-40 
10-13 
13     — 
16-26 


0  9-10 


1  3 

0  2 


3  0-40 


0  3-0  3} 

2  6-50 

5  -J     — 


0  3- 


0  6 

te 


1  0  — 
Remarks.— Gresn  Walnuts,  per  bushel, 
Dcnia  Grapes,  in  barrels  of  about  30  lb.  a  piece,  fetch 
7s,  6d. ;  washed  Carrots,  in  bags,  have  commenced  to 
arrive;  Vegetable-Marrows,  in  pots  or  pads,  fetch  as,, 
in  bushels  and  flats.  Is.,  is.  6d  ;  Cherries  and  Straw- 
berries are  nearly  over ;  Red  Lammas  Pears  fetch  3s.  tid., 
4s.  per  sieve  ;  Plums,  Rivers'  Early,  per  sieve,  4*.  ; 
Gages,  6s. 

Potatos. 
English,  80s.  to  110s.  per  ton.    John  Bath,  32  &  34, 
Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden. 


FRUITS    AND     VEGETABLES. 

Glasgow,  August  6.— The  following  are  the  averages 
of  1 1 10  prices  during  the  past  week  .'—Grapes,  Eng- 
lish, Is.  9d.  to  2«.  3d.  per  lb.;  do.,  Belgian,  9d.  to  Is. 
do.;  do.,  home.  9d.  tola.  6rf. ;  Oranges,  12s.  to  15s.  per 
box;  Lemons,  Naples,  Us.  to  20s.  do.;  Cherries,  Eng- 
lish, id.  to  6d.  per  lb.;  Strawberries,  2jd.  to  Bd. 
per  lb.;  Green  Gages,  id.  to  tid.  do.  ;  Raspberries,  bd. 


to  tid.  do.;  do.,  Dutch,  £18  per  ton;  Black  Currant3 
6d.  per  lb. ;  do.,  over-ripe,  £^8  per  ton  ;  do.,  red,  3d.  to 
id.  per  lb.,  £17  per  ton ;  Gooseberries,  Scotch,  WarriDg- 
tons,  £14  to  £16  per  ton;  do.,  Irish,  £16  to  £18  du ; 
Pears,  2s.  to  2s.  tid.  per  small  sieve;  Mushrooms,  Is. 
per  lb. ;  Tomatos,  ad.  to  9d.  per  lb. ;  do.,  Scotch,  5d.  to 
tid.  do.;  do.,  Guernsey,  5<J.  to  tid.  do. ;  Onions,  Maltese, 
4s.  to  6s.  per  cwt.;  do.,  Valencias,  5s.  to  6s.  per  box. 
Cucumbers,  3s.  tid  to  4s.  per  box  ;  Carrots,  5s.  tid.  to*SJ. 
per  hamper;  Cauliflowers,  5s.  to  6s.  do. 

Liverpool,  August  7.—  Wholesale  Vegetable  Market.— 
Potatos,  per  cwt.:  Early  Regents,  2s.  3d.  to  2s.  9c; 
British  Queen,  2s.  tid.  to  3s. ;  Scotch  Triumphs,  2s.  6d.  to 
3s. ;  Kidneys,  3s.  3d.  to  4s. ;  Turnips,  Sd.  to  lOd.  per 
dozen  bunches  ;  Swede?,  2s.  6-i.  to  3s.  per  cwt. ;  Carrots, 
6d.  to  8d.  per  dozen  bunches  ;  Parsley,  id.  do. ;  Lettuce: , 
tid.  to  lOd.  per  dozen  ;  Cucumbers,  Is.  3d.  to  2s.  6d.  do  , 
Cauliflowers,  2s.  to  3).  do. ;  Cabbages,  lOd.  to  2s.  tid.  do. ; 
Celery.  2s.  6d.  do. ;  Peas,  is.  9rf  to  8s.  6d.  per  hamper  ; 
Beans,  2s.  to  2s.  6d.  dc. ;  do.,  Kidney.--,  2s.  9d.  to  3s.  per 
peck.  St,  Johns  :  Potatos,  new,  Id.  to  l£d.  lb.;  Grapes. 
English,  is.  6d.  to  2s.  Bd.  do.;  do.,, foreign,  4d.  to  tid, 
do. ;  Pines,  Englishes,  each  ;  Apples,  4d.  to  6d.  per  lb. ; 
Tomatos,  4d.  to  5d.  do.  ;  Currants,  red  and  white,  5d. 
do.  ;  do  ,  black,  6d.  do. ;  Gooseberries,  4d.  per  quait ; 
Peas  Is.  2d.  per  peck  ;  Cucumbers,  id.  each ;  Mushrooms, 
Is.  i3d.  per  lb.  Birkenhead :  Potatos,  Is.  to  Is.  4d.  per 
peck ;  Peas,  lOd.  to  Is.  2d.  do. ;  Cucumbers,  2d.  to  t'd. 
each  ;  Cherries,  8d.  to  lOd.  per  11). ;  Currants,  black,  6d. 
to  8d.  do.;  do.,  red,  4d.  to  5d.  do. :  Gooseberries,  2l><, 
to  4d.  per  lb. ;  Grapes,  English,  2s.  tid.  do. ;  do.,  foreign* 
6d.  to8d.  do. 


COBN. 


Average  Prices  of  British  Corn  (per  Imperial  qr.L 
for  the  week  ending  August  2,  1902,  and  for  the  corre- 
sponding period  of  1901,  together  with  the  difference 
in  the  quotations.  These  figures  are  based  on  the 
Official  Weekly  Return :— 


Description. 

1901. 

1902. 

Differem  t. 

Wheat       

Barley       

Oats 

8.     d. 
27     6 

23      1 

20      0 

8.      cf. 
31      8 

25      0 

22    10 

«.     d. 

+  i      2 
+  1     11 
+  2     10 

THE    WEATHER. 


METEOROLOGICAL,  OBSERVATIONS  taken  in  tho 
Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens  at  Chiswick, 
London,  for  the  period  July  27  to  August  2,  1902. 
Height  above  sea-level  24  feet. 


Temperature 
of  the  Air. 


AtWA.M 

< 

Q 

.O 

m 

cq 

CQ 

f? 

» 

M 

Q 

* 

3 

Tempera* 
tureofthe 

SOILat9A.M 


P.  P. 

©  o 

•a  -a 

o  a> 

o  ® 

3  3 


S3 


Sun.  27 
MON.  28 
TUES.29 

Wed.  3H 
Thu.  .'ii 
Fill.  1 
Sat.     2 


Means 


s.w. 
w.s.w. 
w.s.w. 
w.s.w. 

W.N.W. 

N.E. 
S.W. 


80-1  : 


'5  64  '0 


68  '2  56  -0  68  '2 

56  -8  69  '2 

57  0  63  7 


61-2 
3  7 
59  4 
54-8 
58  *9 


64 '7  66 -2 
53  6,63  9 


tin 


65  4  6  3  -6 

I 


58  3  0  05 
58  0 
50 '3 
49  0  0'  06 
52  3 


53  3 
43 '2 


60-7  60-067  2 
61 -059 -9 57  2 


5.1  Z 
48  5 
42  I 
38  7 


62  0.6U -0  57  2 
61*3  60-0  57  8  60  2 
60-5  60-0  67  5  43  3 


0- 1 1  59  0  59  5  67  5  36  9 


TOt| 
61 '9  0 '32 61 '0  59-0  57  344  J 

'        I        I        I 


Remark*.—  The  weather  of  I  he  past  week  was  ra'hfr 
dull,  with  intervals  of  bright  sunshine.  The  wind  lia* 
been  rough  and  very  cold  for  the  time  of  year. 


GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

Thb  FOLI.OW1NO  Summary  Record  of  the  weather 
throughout  the  British  Islands,  for  t lie  week  ending 
Aug.  2,  is  furnished  from  tho  Meteorological  Office  :— 

"The  weather  during  this  week  was  cool  and  mostljr 
of  an  unsettled  obaracter.  I';itn  was  very  frequent  io 
the  extreme  N  and  N.W.,  but  several  fair,  dry  dnv* 
wore  experienced  in  the  S.  and  E.  Thunder  was  hei  r  I 
in  sonic  parts  of  England  on  Friday,  and  again  in  .l 
lew  localities  on  Saturday. 

"  Tho  temperature  was  below  the  mean,  the  deficit  iu 
most  districts  being  I   ;  in   the  Channel   Islands,  low- 
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ever,  it  was  only  2°.  The  highest  o£  the  maxima  were 
registered  on  somewhat  irregular  dates,  and  varied 
from  71°  in  England,  S.  and  E.,  to  64"  in  Scotland,  N., 
and  to  63°  in  Scotland,  W,  The  lowest  of  the  minima, 
which  occurred  cither  during  the  earlier  days  of  the 
week  or  towards  its  close,  ranged  from  37°  in  England, 
E.,  38°  in  Scotland,  W.  and  E„  and  3S»  in  England,  S.W., 
to  42"  in  Ireland,  N.,  and  to  50:  in  the  Channel  Islands. 

"The  rainfall  was  less  than  the  mean  over  the 
Kingdom  as  a  whole,  but  rather  more  than  the  normal 
in  Scotland,  N. 

"The  bright  sunshine  was  deficient  in  many  districts, 
but  exceeded  the  mean  amount  in  Scotland,  N.  and  W., 
England,  N.E.  and  N.W.,  Ireland,  S.,  and  the  Channel 
Islands.  The  percentage  of  the  possible  duration 
vai'ied  from  52  in  the  last-named  district  to  40  in 
England,  E.,  So  in  Scotland,  N.,  and  21  in  Ireland,  N." 


THE  WEATHER  IN  WEST  HERTS. 
Another  cool  week  and  the  third  in  succession. 
Throughout  tins  cool  period  the  shade  temperature 
has  at  no  time  exceeded  70",  while  the  nights  have  been 
nearly  all  more  or  less  cold  for  the  season,  and  on  as 
many  asflveof  them  the  exposed  thermometer  indicated 
readings  within  7"  of  the  freezing-point.  The  ground 
is  at  the  present  time  about  1  warmer  than  is  season- 
able, both  at  one  foot  and  two  feet  deep.  Rain  fell  on 
but  one  day  of  the  week,  and  even  then  the  measure- 
ment was  less  than  a  tenth  of  an  inch.  During  the 
last  seven  weeks  only  H  inch  of  rain  has  fallen,  or 
about  one-third  of  the  average  quantity  for  that  period. 
It  is  now  nearly  five  weeks  since  any  rain-water  at  all 
passed  through  the  bare  soil  percolation  gauge.  The 
record  of  bright  sunshine  proved  very  poor  during  the 
week,  the  mean  daily  duration  amounting  to  less  than 
3^  hours,  which  is  not  much  more  than  half  the  avei'age 
quantity  for  the  time  of  year.  The  winds  were,  as  a 
rule,  light,  and  the  air  dry. 

The  Weather  of  July. 
During  the  first  half  of  July  the  weather  remained 
for  the  most  part  very  warm,  but  throughout  the  rest 
of  the  month  low  temperatures  prevailed.  There  was, 
however,  at  no  time  any  very  exceptional  heat  or  cold. 
Taking  the  month  as  a  whole,  it  was  the  coldest  July 
for  ten  years.  Rain  fell  on  only  nine  days,  and  the 
total  measurement  was  less  than  half  the  July  average. 
No  rain-water  came  through  the  percolation  gauge  on 
which  short  grass  is  growing  during  the  month,  and 
none  through  the  bare  soil  gauge  after  the  first  two 
days.  This  was  the  most  cloudy  July  since  1894.  The 
sun  shone  on  an  average  for  only  about  b]  hours  a 
day,  which  is  a  very  small  record  lor  the  time  of  year. 
It  was  also  one  of  the  calmest  Julys  I  have  yet  re- 
corded, the  average  rate  of  movement  of  the  air  at 
:io  feet  above  the  ground  being  less  than  four  miles  an 
hour.  The  amount  of  moisture  in  the  air  was  on  the 
whole  rather  less  than  is  usual  in  July.  E.  J/.,  JSerk- 
hamded,  August  b,  1902. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

***  Editor  and  Publisher. — Our  correspon- 
dents would  obviate  delay  in  obtaining 
answers  to  their  communications,  and  save 
much  time  and  trouble,  if  they  would  kindly 
observe  the  notice  printed  weekly  to  the 
effect  that  all  communications  relating  to 
financial  matters  and  to  advertisements  should 
be  addressed  to  the  Pubushbr  ;  and  that  all 
communications  intended  for  publication,  or 
referring  to  the  literary  department,  and 
all  plants  to  be  named,  should  be  directed 
•to  the  Editor.  The  two  departments,  pub- 
lishing and  editorial,  are  quite  distinct,  and 
much  unnecessary  delay  and  confusion 
arise  when  letters  are  misdirected. 

Aponogeton  :  B.  V.  &  S.  We  can  find  no 
caterpillars  upon  the  leaves  received. 

Books  :  B.  Fronde..  The  book  alluded  to  is 
probably  Lilies  for  English  Gardens,  by  Miss 
G.  Jekyll ;  published  by  G.  Newnes, 
7 — 12,  Southampton  St.,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 
—W.  B.  W.  The  Bandbook  of  Bardy  Trees, 
Shrubs,  and  Herbaceous  Plants,  by  Deeaisne, 
Naudin  &  Henisley,  published  by  Longmans  & 
Co.,  London,  will  answer  your  purpose,  as  it 
gives  all  but  the  newest  species  and  varieties 
of  the  genera  with  which  it  deals. 

Carnation  Spout  from  variety  Mrs. 
Reynolds  Hole  :  F.  L.  T.  The  flowers  are 
very  rich  in  colour  and  fragrant,  but  in 
almost  every  instance  the  calyx  has  burst 
badly. 


Clover:  A.  B.,  Ltd.  Alsike  Clover,  a  hybrid 
between  T.  repens  and  T.  pratense. 

Crataegus  pyracantha  not  Flowering  after 
Severe  Cutting  Back  :  F.  T.  Mott.  The 
cause  is  due  probably  to  the  over-crowded 
state  of  the  young  shoots,  and  their  conse- 
quent lack  of  vigour,  as  two-year-old  wood 
usually  flowers  whether  the  plants  face  south 
or  west,  provided  the  situation  is  open.  The 
remedy,  in  your  case,  is  to  thin  the  shoots, 
leaving  such  as  are  about  of  one  length 
and  strength  at  full  length. 

Cucumber  Roots:  J.  O.  Your  roots  are 
affected  with  eel-worm,  introduced  with  the 
loam  or  the  manure,  or  both.  It  has  often 
been  figured  and  described,  but  no  one  has 
suggested  any  remedy  beyond  turning  out 
the  old  soil  and  starting  afresh.  If  you  can 
bake  the  soil  before  using  it,  you  might  kill 
the  creatures  or  their  eggs. 

Pern  :  Pteris.  The  fronds  appear  to  have 
been  injured  by  mites  or  other  such  insects, 
but  there  are  none  upon  the  specimens  sent. 
Have  the  plants  been  subjected  to  fumiga- 
tion ? 

Gooseberry  Injured  by  a  Fungus  :  Doicne. 
Gooseberry  -  rust,  -Ecidiuin  Grossularise. 
See  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  vol.  xxiv.,  1898, 
p.  145,  for  figure  and  life  history.  A  fungus 
difficult  to  extirpate,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
it  exists  in  various  forms  on  a  number  of 
host  plants. 

Grapes:  W.C,  H.  Thompson,  &P.B.R.  Your 
Grapes  are  affected  with  "spot,"  theresultof 
the  attack  of  a  fungus.  You  can  do  nothing 
this  year  but  burn  all  affected  berries.  Next 
season  spray  with  liver-of-sulphur,  -!oz.  to  a 
gallon  of  water,  two  or  three  times  before 
the  flowers  open.  See  recent  issues  of  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle. 

"Kinds  "OF  Fruit:  B.S.H.  The  word  "  kind  " 
is  one  that  brings  endless  confusion  among 
exhibitors  and  judges,  because  it  can  be 
interpreted  in  several  ways.  As,  however, 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  "code" 
describes  black  and  white  Grapes,  distinct 
kinds  (from  an  exhibition  point  of  view), 
also  Peaches  and  Nectarines,  there  seems  no 
reason  why  black  and  red  Currants  should 
not  be  considered  distinct.  At  the  same 
time  the  exhibitor  should  consider  whether 
his  collection  of  five  kinds  might  not  be 
made  more  representative  if  he  included  in 
it  but  one  dish  of  Currants. 

Lily-bulb  :  S.  We  suspect  the  failure  to  be 
due  to  a  fungoid  disease,  but  cannot  be  sure 
unless  you  send  the  stem  of  a  plant  that  is 
attacked  similarly. 

Names  of  Plants  :  B.  W.  B.  —  Eucalyptus 
Gunni. — Correspondent.  Lomatia  ferruginea. 
— E.  F.  A  species  of  Clavaria  covered  with 
a  whitish  mould,  Penicillium  candidum. — 
Max  L.  1,  Delphinium  ;  2,  Silene,  still  under 
examination  ;  3  and  4,  Codonopsis  ovata  ; 
5,  Plantago  maxima ;  (i,  Patrinia  rupestris. 
— T.  C.  Peperomia  resedteflora. — J.  F.  Ononis 
spinosa,  Rest  Harrow. — S.  S.  1,  2,  forms  of 
Lastrea  filix-mas  ;  1  is  var.polydactyla,2,cris- 
tata  ;  3,  Pellea  f  alcata,  Rose  we  are  unable  to 
name. — A.  E.  1,  Symphoricarpus  racemosus, 
variegated ;  2,Cephalotaxuspedunculata,  fas- 
tigiate  variety  ;  3,  Thuya  orientalis  var.  ;  4, 
Retinospora  squarrosa  of  gardens ;  5,  Pyrus 
Aria;  0,  Sorbus  or  Pyrus  Aucuparia  (Moun- 
tain Ash). — J.  G.  Paulownia  imperialis. — 
C.  P.  Odontoglossum  Lindleyanum.— P.  J.E. 
Oncidium  ineurvum. — B.  T.  B.  1,  Davallia 
platyphylla,  often  called  Microlepia  platy- 
phylla ;  2  and  3,  Adiantum  Waltoni ;  4 ,  a 
variety  of  A.  capillus-veneris ;  5,  A.  eunea- 
tum  grandiceps ;  C,  A.  cuneatum  eiegans  ; 
the  Adiantums  are  all  garden- raised  forms, 
varying  considerably.  —  Correspondent. 
Eryngium  Oliverianum ;  Cupressus  Lawsoni- 
aua  var. ;  Rosa  sps. 

Potato-tubers  on  the  Haulm  :  F.  T.  M.  By 
no  means  an  uncommon  occurrence,  some- 
times due  to  injury  to  the  original  tuber  by 
a  fork  or  other  cause. 


Royal  Gardens,  Kew:  A  Young  Scot.  Write 
to  Mr.  W.  Watson,  Curator,  Royal  Gardens, 
Kew,  for  a  form  to  fill  up.  You  appear  to 
have  the  necessary  qualifications  for  em- 
ployment in  the  gardens  there. 

The  Colour  of  the  Foliage  of  Plants  :  Puzzle. 
It  is  not  possible  to  answer  all  your  ques- 
tions without  seeing  the  plants  referred  to 
in  the  situations  in  which  they  are  grown. 
Injudicious  use  of  manures  often  cause 
foliage  to  turn  yellow.  Yery  hard  water 
has  a  similar  effect.  The  blackish  slime  on 
the  soil  often  arises  from  keeping  the  house 
close  and  moist. 

Tomatos  Diseased  :  B.  White.  The  fruits  are 
affected  by  the  black-spot  fungus,  Clado- 
sporium  lycopersici.  Cut  off  and  burn  all 
affected  fruits,  and  apply  liver-of-sulphur  at 
the  rate  of  half-an-ounce  in  a  gallon  of 
water,  by  means  of  a  syringe,  repeating  the 
dressing  in  a  fortnight. 

Yines:  Great  Scott.  The  Yin e  is  attacked  by 
the  disease  called  Brunissure.  Collect  and 
burn  diseased  leaves,  and  givethesoil  a  good 
dressing  of  lime  in  December  or  January. 
G.  M. 

Water-Melons  :  A.  B.  The  plants  want  a 
firm,  loamy  soil,  and  no  more  water  at  the 
root  than  other  sorts  of  Melons.  Their  chief 
requirement  seems  to  be  long-continued 
ardent  sunshine.  In  southern  Europe, 
Melons  are  planted  thinly  among  the  Maize, 
without  much  preparation  of  the  soil ;  in 
these  islands  we  can  afford  the  plants  all 
that  they  require,  with  the  important 
exception  of  sunshine. 


Communications  Received.— F.  W.  O.— W.  H.— M. 
Buysmaan—  Dr.  Henry— Sutton  &  Sons  (with  thanks) 
— Indian  Review-G.  B.— J.  R.  .1. — F.  de  Laet,  Contich. 
— Ch.  Vuylsteke.  Ghent.— H.  Correvon,  Geneva.— 
W.  Barbey,  Yalfeyre,  photograph,  with  thanks.— 
G.  M.— G.  N.— A.  B.  McD.— A.  H.-R.  N.—  G.  A.  N., 
Madras— J.  O— C.  H.  P.-G.  B.— A.  P.—  W.  J.-O.  T  — 
A.  &  N.— G.  H.  C— W.  G.— H.  Fife.— H.  Pearson.— 
D.  Ross.— F.  H— J.  G.  &  S.— D.  T— E.  N.— L.  Squibb.— 
J.  A.  J— M.  S.— J.  D.  G.-C.  H.  P.— A.  R.  B.— J.  H  — 
R.  P.  B— P.  Barr.-II.  M.-J.  E. 

CATALOGUES    RECEIVED. 

BULBS. 

T.  Methven  ,fc  Sons,  15,  Princes  Street,  and  Leith  Walk, 

Edinburgh, 
Cooper,  Taber  &  Co..  Ltd.,  90  &  92,  Southwark  Street, 

London.  S.E.  (wholesale). 
Jas.    Veitch    &    Sons,    Ltd.,    Royal    Exotic    Nursery 

Chelsea,  Coombe  Wood,  Slough  and  Feltham. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
Jas.   Veitch    &    Sons,    Ltd.,    Hardy  Trees,   Shrubs, 

Conifers,  &c. 


GARDENING    APPOINTMENTS. 

Mr.  Thomas  Fox,  for  4  years  Foreman  in  Arundel 
Castle  Gardens,  as  Gardener  to  Sir  Martin  Gosselin, 
The  Mansion,  Blakesware,  Ware,  Herts. 

Mr  Thomas  Phillips,  lor  nearly  four  years  Gardener 
to  C.  T.  Boan,  Esq.,  at  Bignell  House,  Bicester, 
Oxon,  as  Gardener  and  Farm  Steward  to  G.  A. 
Hodgson,  Esq.,  Smallwood  Manor,  Uttoxeter, 
Staffordshire. 

Mr.  John  B.  H.Lowe,  for  three  years  Foreman  in  the 
gardens  of  the  Right  Hon.  Earl  de  Grev,  Coombe 
Court,  Kingston-on-Thames,  as  Gardener  to  Sir 
William  Vincent,  Bart.,  D'Abernou  Chase, 
Leathcrhead,  Surrey. 

Mr  Joseph  Smith,  late  Gardener  at  The  Cedars,  Gates- 
head, as  Gardener  to  Mrs.  Cleog,  Priory  Park, 
Ulverston. 

Mr  G  F.  Wei.ham,  for  the  last  11  years  Gardener  at 
Rendlesham  Hall,  Woodbridge,  has  been  appointed 
Gardener  to  G.  H.  Garrett,  Esq.,  Aide  House, 
Aldeburg-on-Sea. 

Mr  F  J.  Smith,  late  Foreman  in  the  Gardens  at  Wood- 
side,  as  Gardener  to  A.  Swinoler,  Esq.,  Smalley 
Hall,  Derby. 

Mr  John  G.  Wilson,  nearlv  three  years  Foreman  in 
Eshton  Hall  Gardens,  and  previously  at  Broxmouth 
Park  as  Gardener  to  Sir  T.  M.  S.  Pii.kinc.iton,  Bart., 
Chevet  Park,  Wakefield,  Yorkshire. 

Mr  J  Plait,  late  Foreman  in  the  Gardens  at  Drop- 
'  more,  as  Gardener  to  W.  P.  Wethered,  Esq.,  Blounts , 
Mallow,  Bucks. 

Mr  A  Thomas,  for  two  years  Gardener  to  the  late 
\  11  Newton,  Esq..  Potterspurg  Lodge,  Stouy 
Stratford,  Bucks,  as  Gardener  to  Lord  Penhryn, 
Wieken  Park,  Stony  Stratford,  Bucks. 

Mr  John  Wilson,  for  the  past  three  years  Foreman  in 
the  Gardens,  Eshton  Hall,  Gargrave,  also  ac, 
Broxmouth  Park,  as  Head  Gardener  to  Sir  Thomas 
Pilkiuson,  Chevlt  Park,  Wakefield. 


Supplement    to    the    "Gardeners'    Chronicle."    August    9,    1902. 


Portion  of  Group  of  Plants  arranged  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Meyer  for  Messrs.  K.  Veitch  &  Sons, 

Exeter. 


August  10,  1902. 
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SOME  STRAWBERRY  BOOKS. 

THERE  has  just  been  published  in  the 
series  of  handbooks  of  practical  gar- 
dening, edited  by  Harry  Roberts,  a  volume 
entitled,  The  Books  of  the  Strawberry,  by 
Edwin  Beckett.  This  will,  no  doubt,  be 
noticed  by  some  properly  qualified  con- 
tributor in  due  course,  and  my  only  object 
in  mentioning  it  now,  is  to  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  nowhere,  so  far  as  my 
knowledge  of  horticultural  literature  goes, 
is  there  anything  like  a  bibliography  of  the 
Strawberry  to  be  found. 

As  a  mere  book  collector,  it  is  not,  of 
course,  within  my  province  to  say  any- 
thing of  the  merits  of  such  books  from  a 
cultural  standpoint,  and  especially  as  my 
hobby  is  almost  exclusively  confined  to  the 
collection  of  books  on  florist's  flowers.  Yet 
it  is  a  curious  fact  that  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  take  up  any  definite  line  without 
gradually  acquiring  literary  odds  and  ends 
quite  outside  the  range  of  one's  original 
intention.  It  therefore  happens  that  my 
library  contains  quite  a  large  number  of 
books  and  pamphlets  on  this  popular  fruit, 
and  the  recent  appearance  of  Mr.  Beckett's 
book  has  reminded  me  of  others  that  I  am 
acquainted  with  only  by  name. 


In  briefly  placing  on  record  what  may  be 
called  elementary  notes  for  the  formation  of 
a  Strawberry  bibliography,  it  is  only  proper 
to  add  that  there  may  be  many  omissions 
from  the  list  given  in  this  article.  I  do  not 
pretend  to  have  any  special  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  and  these  notes  are  therefore  to  be 
considered  as  only  a  contribution  to  what 
may  be  a  very  much  wider  subject. 

I  will  deal  firstly  with  books  that  have 
been  published  in  England,  for  apparently 
they  occupy  the  post  of  honour  so  far  as 
numbers  are  concerned.  The  earliest  in  my 
collection  is  called  A  Treatise  on  the  Improved 
Culture  of  the  Strawberry,  Raspberry,  and 
Gooseberry,  by  Thomas  Haynes,  published  in 
1812.  It  is  a  volume  of  some  pretentions, 
for  it  is  lOh  inches  by  6£  inches  in  size, 
contains  over  100  pages,  is  bound  in  stout 
boards,  and  was  published  at  half-a-guinea  ; 
it  is  printed  in  large,  clear  type,  but  does 
not  contain  any  illustrations.  The  next 
bears  date  1847,  and  is  a  small  cloth-covered 
volume  of  126  pages,  forming  one  of  a  series 
known  as  the  "  Gardeners'  Monthly  Volume ;" 
its  title  is  The  Strawberry :  its  Ctdture,  Uses, 
and  History,  by  George  W.  Johnson  and 
Robert  Reid.  Unlike  the  first-named,  this 
little  book  is  somewhat  comprehensive,  for 
its  contents  include  History,  Botanical 
Characters,  Chemical  Analysis,  Varieties, 
Modes  of  Propagation,  Soil,  Situation  and 
Manures,  Open -ground  Culture,  Forcing, 
Disease,  and  Insects.  Keeping  as  nearly  in 
order  of  date  as  possible,  for  some  are  with- 
out dates  of  publication,  comes  a  pamphlet 
by  George  McEwen,  Superintendent  of  the 
Garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society.  The 
title  is  Fruit  Culture :  or  the  Culture  and 
Forcing  of  Fruits.  This  ia  an  illustrated 
pamphlet  in  limp  cloth  covers  of  thirty-eight 
pages,  and  its  title  is  not  so  restrictive  as 
it  might  be,  as  it  is  devoted  solely  to  the 
Strawberry. 

It  is  not  easy  to  say  at  what  period  the 
next  one  appeared  for  the  reason  already 
stated.  Culture  of  the  Strawberry  as  practised 
by  the  author,  showing  How  to  obtain  early 
and  large  crops  off  a  small  piece  of  ground,  by 
James  Cuthill,  F.H.S.,  &c.  This  is  quite  a 
small  pamphlet,  being  only  6£  x  4  inches,  and 
containing  thirty-one  pages ;  there  are  no 
illustrations.  Another,  almost  identical  in 
size,  but  containing  twice  as  much  literary 
matter  appeared  in  1880.  This  was  called 
Strawberries  all  the  year  round,  an  Essay  on 
the  Cultivation  of  the  Strawbe  rry  in  the  Open  Air 
and  under  Glass,  by  William'^Hinds. 

A  paper-covered  pamphlet,  which  judging 
by  the  pagination  seems  to  have  formed  part 
of  a  larger  work,  was  fwritten  in  1882  by 
D.  T.  Fish,  called  The  Raspberry  and  Straw- 
berry :  their  history,  varieties,  cultivation,  and 
diseases. 

In  1891,  a  little  manual  of  CO  pages  in  limp 
green  cloth  was  compiled  by  W.  H.  Harrison, 
M.A.,  of  Shrewsbury;  the  title  of  this  was 
/Strawberries :  how  to  Groiv  them,  how  to 
Protect  them,  how  to  Gallier  them,  and  hoiv  to 
Eat  them.  An  idea  of  the  contents  is  well 
conveyed  by  the  title. 

How  to  grow  the  Strawberry  should  have 
been  mentioned  before  the  last,  for  I  see  its 
date  ia  1888.  Thia  was  published  at  the  office 
of  the  Horticultural  Times,  and  containa  essays 
by  several  writers,  of  whom  S.  T.  Wright, 
C.  Collins,  and  Richard  Dean  are  specially 
mentioned. 

The  next  two  are  undated,  the  first  to  be 
named  being  No.  1  of  the  Salisbury  Series  of 


"  Garden  Produce  Handbooks,"  entitled  Straw 
berry  Culture;  and  the  other  a  stiff,  cloth- 
covered  volume,  entitled  The  Strawberry 
Manual:  an  Illustrated  Up-to-date  Work  on 
the  Strawberry,  by  Laxton  Brothers,  Bedford. 
The  contents  of  this  book  comprise,  among 
other  chapters,  Origin  and  History,  Hybrid- 
isation, Seedlings,  Sites,  Soils,  Manures,  and 
much  other  matter  pertaining  to  the  growing, 
forcing,  and  marketing  of  the  Strawberry. 

Hobbies,  Ltd.,  have  recently  issued  a  small 
series  of  illustrated  gardening  pamphlets ; 
one  of  these,  it  should  be  mentioned,  bears 
the  title  of  Hobbies'  Strawberry  Guide. 

The  Book  of  the  Strawberry,  by  Edwin 
Beckett,  is  the  last  of  these  English  treatises, 
and  is  a  neatly  printed,  illustrated,  cloth- 
bound  volume,  with  chapters  also  on  the 
Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Loganberry,  and 
Japanese  Wineberry,  principally  dealing  with 
the  various  phasea  of  cultivation  of  these 
fruits,  that  devoted  to  the  Strawberry  occu- 
pying the  major  portion  of  the  book. 

We  now  turn  to  worka  by  French  anthora, 
and  the  first  of  these  would  seem  to  be  the 
oldest  of  all,  as  well  as  the  most  important  in 
size;  it  was  published  in  Paris  in  1700,  and 
although  a  copy  doea  not  appear  to  be  in  the 
Lindley  Library,  nor  yet  in  the  excellent 
library  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural 
Society,  I  And  the  book  quoted  in  one  of 
Comte  Lambertye's  worka  on  the  Strawberry, 
aa  follows: — Eistoire  naturelle  des  Fraisiers, 
par  Duchesne,  1  vol.  in  18  de  430  pages,  et  com- 
pris  116  pages  de  notes. 

Certainly  by  far  the  most  comprehensive 
and  bulky  volume  I  possess  is  he  Fraisier,  sa 
Botanique,  son  Eistoire,  sa  Culture,  par  le 
Comte  Leonce  de  Lambertye,  who  appeara  to 
have  almost  exhausted  the  subject.  My  copy,  a 
large,  paper-covered  volume,  waa  a  presenta- 
tion copy  by  the  author  to  the  late  Dr.  Robt. 
Hogg.  There  are  nearly  400  pagea  in  the 
book,  which  is  divided  into  three  main  divi- 
sions, viz.,  botany,  history,  and  culture. 
These  are  again  subdivided,  and  the  scope  of 
the  work  is  so  extended  that  one  cannot  even 
briefly  enumerate  the  many  subjects  dealt 
with  in  a  short  notice  like  the  present.  In 
short,  the  collection  of  the  materials  for  thia 
volume  must  have  been  almost  the  work  of  a 
lifetime.  Comte  Leonce  de  Lambertye  also 
issued  a  smaller  work  on  the  same  subject, 
entitled  Le  Frasier,  sa  culture  forcee  par  le 
thermosiphon  ;  and  if  I  am  not  mistaken  a  third 
one  called  Le  Fraisier,  Culture  en  pleine  terre 
suicie  d'un  choix  ties  meilleures  varietes  a 
cultiver  ;  but  these  two  latter  named  ones  I 
havenotaeen,  and  only  know  of  their  existence 
by  reference  to  M.  Goin's  book  catalogue. 
The  same  remark  applies  to  another,  the  title 
of  which  ia  Les  bonnes  Fraises,  maniere  de 
les  cultiver  pour  les  avoir  au  maximum  de 
beaute,  suivi  d'un  calendrier  des  travemx  ii 
}aire  dans  une  Fraisiere  pendant  les  12  mois 
de  I'annee,  par  F.  Gloede. 

I  obaerve  in  the  Catalogue  of  the  library  of 
the  National  Horticultural  Society  of  France 
a  little  pamphlet,  Notice  sur  la  Culture  ties 
Fraisiers,  by  Pierre  Valette,  a  copy  of  which  I 
once  had  ;  but  regarding  it  in  tho  light  of 
something  little  better  than  a  trade  catalogue, 
I  am  afraid  that  it  was  destroyed  with  a  lot  of 
similar  matter  some  time  ago. 

Le  Fraisier,  traite  de  sa  Vulture  Commerciale 
suivi  de  quelques  Conseils  sur  la  Cultured' Ama- 
teur, by  Th.  Mulii',  ia  a  small  brochure  of 
about  a  hundred  pages,  containing  a  few  illus- 
trations in  black  and  white  ;  it  is  purely  cul- 
tural, and  its  author  deals  with  the  subject 
from  a  practical  point  of  view. 

No  doubt,  many  of  tho  readers  know  the 
series  of  gardening  books  that  are  being  issued 
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by  Octave  Doin,  of  Paris,  under  the  title  of 
Bibliotherjue  <V Horticulture  et  tie  Jardinage. 
They  are  handy  little  cloth-covered  volumes 
by  French  writers  on  various  gardening  sub- 
jects. One  of  these  is  entitled,  Les  Fraisiers, 
by  A.  Millet,  and  contains  upwards  of  fifty 
illustrations.  The  scope  of  this  little  volume 
is  by  no  means  restricted,  for  it  goes  back 
a  long  way  in  the  origin  and  history  of  the 
Strawberry  ;  then  it  deals  with  its  culture  in 
a  variety  of  wajs,  and  for  many  purposes, 
and  very  fully  deals  with  the  diseases  and 
nomenclature. 

If  the  Strawberry  has  been  thus  liberally 
dealt  with  by  English  and  French  horticul- 
tural writers,  it  has  no  doubt  been  equally 
well  treated  by  German  authors ;  but  of  old 
German  gardening  books  I  have  little  or 
no  knowledge,  and  can  only  speak  of  a  few 
modern  ones  that  have  come  under  my 
notice. 

Mr.  F.  C.  Heinemann  has  published  a  series 
of  gardening  books,  which  include  one  that 
deals  with  our  present  subject.  Its  title  is 
Die  Kultur  der  Brdbeeren  im  freien  Lande  und 
im  Topfe  sowie  das  Treiben  derselben,  von  F.  C. 
Heinemann,  &c.  Then  in  a  similar  series,  but 
from  a  different  publisher,  we  get  Die  cultur 
und  Treiberei  der  Erdbeere  und  Hire  Venver- 
thung  mit  10  in  der  Text  gedruckten  natur- 
getreuen  Abbildungen,  von  Max  Jubisch,  &c. 
This  bears  date  1891. 

In  1892  another  German  Strawberry  book 
was  publis-hed,  not  perhaps  containing  so  much 
literary  matter  as  the  preceding,  but  a  little 
more  freely  illustrated  so  far  as  the  Straw- 
berry is  concerned,  the  varieties  being  almost 
without  exception  German.  The  title  of  this  is 
Die  Erdbeere  Hire  Eintlieilung,  Beschreibung  und 
cultur  im  Freien,  sowie  unter  glas  (Treiberei) 
nebst  19  Abbildungen  zum  Anbau  empfehlens- 
werther  sorten,  von  Paul  Moschke,  &c. 

Yet  another  one  of  similar  pamphlet  form 
has  to  be  noticed,  for  all  these  German 
treatises  are  scarcely  worthy  of  the  desig- 
nation of  book.  Das  Erdbeerbuch,  Anzucht, 
Pflanzung,  Pflege  und  sorten  der  Erdbeere  fur 
Gross  ii ltd  Kleinbetrieb  und  die  Verwcrtung 
der  friichte  als  Dituerware,  von  J.  Barfuss. 

Judging  by  the  price,  for  I  have  not  seen 
the  book  itself,  it  would  appear  that  by  far 
the  most  important  and  exhaustive  of  recent 
German  books  on  the  Strawberry  is  one  enti- 
tled Das  Bitch  tier  Erdbeeren,  Praktische  Au- 
leituntj  zu  Hirer  kultur  im  freier  Lande  wie  audi 
zum  Treiben  in  Kiisten  und  Biiuser  nebst  Bes- 
chreibung der  Arten  und  Varietiiten,  ron  Franz 
Goesclike. 

Before  concluding,  we  must  take  a  hurried 
glance  at  American  contributions  to  the  biblio- 
graphy of  the  Strawberry,  several  of  which 
are  in  my  collection,  but  there  are  some  others. 
Roe's  Success  ivith  Small  Fruits,  deals  with 
the  subject,  but  of  course  not  so  exclusively 
as  most  of  the  independent  treatises  hereto- 
fore named.  Then  I  find  in  the  Catalogue 
of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society, 
Complete  Manual  for  Cultivation  of  the  Straw- 
berry, by  R.  G.  Pardel,  published  ;n  New  York, 
1863;  The  Strawberry  and  its  Culture,  with 
descriptive  catalogue,  by  J.  M.  Merrick,  pub- 
lished in  Boston,  1870.  In  Robert  Buchanan's 
Culture  of  the  Grape  and  Wine  Making  there  is 
an  Appendix  on  the  cultivation  of  the  Straw- 
berry by  N.  Longworth,  and  this  appeared  so 
long  ago  as  1852. 

Among  those,  however,  that  I  have,  is  How 
to  Grow  Strawberries  for  Farmers,  Village 
People,  and  Small  Growers,  a  book  for  begin- 
ners, by  T.  B.  Terry.  This  is  a  compact  little 
volume  of  144  pages,  brimful  of  practical 
matter,  and  illustrated,  not  only  with  pictures 
of  different  varieties,  but  also  with  various 


appliances  incidental  to  the  culture  of  the 
Strawberry. 

Very  similar  in  style  and  get-up  generally, 
is  The  Illustrated  Strawberry  Culturist  :  con- 
taining the  history,  sexuality,  field  and  garden 
culture  of  Strawberries,  forcing  or  pot  culture, 
how  to  grow  from  seed,  hybridising,  &c,  by 
Andrew  S.  Fuller. 

Lastly,  Bulletin  134  of  the  Cornell  University 
Horticultural  Division,  by  C.  E.  Hunn  and 
L.  H.  Bailey,  is  devoted  to  "  Strawberries 
Under  Glass,"  and  with  that  the  present 
article  must,  close,  for  with  regard  to  books, 
pamphlets,  or  treatises  of  any  sort  that  may 
have  appeared  elsewhere,  I  have  no  knowledge, 
and  must  leave  any  further  extension  of  the 
subject  to  those  who  are  sufficiently  interested 
and  can  supply  the  needful  material.  At  any 
rate,  as  a  first  contribution  to  the  bibliography 
of  a  favourite  and  deservedly  popular  fruit,  I 
think  the  present  article  may  be  of  service, 
hence  my  desire  to  place  what  I  know  of  it 
on  permanent  record  in  the  columns  of  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle.  C.  Barman  Payne. 


LUDWIG    HOLLER. 


LUDWIG    MOLLEE, 

On  July  1  of  this  year  occurred  the  twenty- 
fifth  anniversary  of  the  day  on  which  Ludwig 
Moller,  of  Erfurt,  began  his  public  career  as 
editor  of  the  well-known  Dcutsclie  Gartner 
Zeitung,  and  we  heartily  congratulate  him  on 
the  success  he  has  achieved  in  thecourse  of  those 
years.  A  native  of  Mecklinburg-Schwerin  in 
North  Germany,  he  had  not  the  advantage  of 
a  superior  education,  having  only  attended  a 
village  school,  and  later  on  for  a  short  time 
that  of  a  small  country  town ;  but  he  was 
fortunate  enough  to  find  the  means  of  laying 
the  foundation  of  his  extensive  knowledge  in 
all  brai.ches  of  horticulture  in  a  large  private 
garden,  where  he  was  apprenticed.  At  the 
end  of  his  apprenticeship,  and  after  having 
worked  as  journeyman  and  head  gardener  in 
Hamburg  and  Berlin,  he  spent  many  years 
travelling  from  one  part  to  another  of  Germany, 
working  for  a  time  in  several  places.  By 
these  means  he  greatly  added  to  his  know- 
ledge of  the  condition  of  horticulture  in  his 
country. 

He  then  occupied  for  ten  years  the  post  of 
head  gardener  in  a  large  private  establishment 
at  Barmen,  and  during  that  time  he  was 
elected  President  of  the  German  Gardeners*' 


Union,  and  the  Deatselte  Giirtner  Zeitung  was 
founded  on  July  1,  1877,  as  the  organ  of  that 
Society.  Ludwig  Moller  has  continued  during 
a  quarter  of  a  century  in  the  forefront  of 
horticulture  in  Germany  as  editor  of  the  same 
journal .  Under  his  direction  the  Society  from 
a  very  enfeebled  condition  became  prosperous 
and  flourishing,  so  much  so  that  he  had  to 
give  it  his  whole  attention,  for  which  purpose 
he  changed  his  residence  to  Erfurt. 

In  18S5  he  gave  up  his  connection  with  the 
Society,  and  thenceforth  the  piper  has  been 
carried  on  entirely  by  hiu,  the  title  being 
changed  to  M oiler's  Deutsche  Giirtner  Zeitung. 
As  such  he  has  ever  since  used  his  utmost 
endeavours  by  all  means  in  his  power  to  help 
the  advance  of  horticulture  in  Germany.  His 
paper  his  been,  especially  of  late  years, 
extensively  read  and  its  illustrations  admired, 
not  only  within  but  also  beyond  the  borders  of 
that  country.  Besides  his  many-sided  affairs, 
Ludwig  Moller  also  takes  a  keen  interest  and 
a  part  in  the  municipal  affairs  of  his  town. 
We  trust  he  may  be  spared  for  many  years  to 
come  to  continue  his  activity  in  the  interest 
of  horticulture. 


NEW  OR  NOTEWORTHY  PLANTS. 

KALANCHOE  K1RKII,  N.  E.  Brown  (n.  sp.). 

This  is  a  new  and  handsome  species,  which 
has  flowered  very  freely  at  Kew  during  the 
spring  of  this  year,  producing  large  corymbose 
cymes  of  brilliant,  orange-scarlet  flowers.  It 
was  introduced  from  some  part  of  Africa  by  the 
Hon.  H.  W.  ITitzwilliain,  of  Wentworth  Wood- 
house,  tiotherham, in  1893, and  isnow cultivated 
under  the  erroneous  name  of  K.  coccinea.  On 
comparing  it  with  specimens  in  the  Kew 
Herbarium,  it  appears  to  be  the  same  as  a 
plant  first  collected  by  Sir'John  Kirk,  in  1858, 
near  Shupanga  in  Portuguese^East  Africa,  and 
afterwards  found  by  Meller,  in  1801,  on  the 
Manganja  Hills  in  Nyassaland,  which  Britten,  in 
the  Flora  of  Tropical  Africa,  vol.  ii.,  p.  395, 
has  combined  with  a  totally  different  plant 
from  the  Congo,  under  the  name  of  K.  coccinea 
var.  subsessilis.  The  plant  here  described  and 
the  Nyassaland  plant  have  broad,  oblong, acute 
sepals,  whilst  the  Congo  plant  has  long, 
narrowly  lanceolate  -  attenuate  sepals.  The 
typical  K.  coccinea  is  a  native  of  Angola, 
and  has  narrowly  lanceolate-attenuate  sepals 
like  the  Congo  plant,  which  latter  scarcely 
differs  from  the  type,  except  in  being  rather 
more  densely  pubescent;  both  are  quite 
different  from  the  Nyassaland  plant,  which  1 
take  to  be  identical  with  the  plant  for  which 
I  propose  the  name  of  K.  Kirkii. 

Stem  2  to  4  feet  high,  5  to  10  lin.  thick  at 
the  base,  simple  or  branched,  terete,  leafy  to 
half  or  three-quarters  the  way  up,  more  or 
less  densely  glandular-pubescent  with  short 
spreading  hairs.  Leaves  opposite,  softly 
fleshy,  green,  unspotted,  pubescent  with 
spreading  hairs.  Lower  and  middle  leaves 
spreading-decurved,  petiolate  ;  petiole  I  to  2: 
inches  long,  3  to  5  lin.  broad  and  thick, 
channelled  down  the  face,  with  obtusely 
rounded  margins  to  the  chanoel;  blade 
1J  to  i\  inches  long,  }  to  't\  inches  broad, 
about  '  inch  thick,  oblong,  ovate,  or  lanceolate, 
very  obtuse  or  obtusely  pointed,  cuneate  or 
obtuse  at  the  base,  rather  irregularly  crenate- 
dentate,  more  or  less  curved  upwards  along 
the  sides.  Uppermost  leaves,  linear^cuneate, 
nearly  or  quite  entire,  obtuse,  ascending 
or  incurved.  Cymes  abouc  3  to  ,  ar- 
ranged in  an  irregular  corymb  :i  to  0  inches 
broad;  they  have  peduncles  2  to  6  ins.  loDg,. 
are  moderately  compact,  about  twice  foiked, 
many-flowered,  and  clothed  with   a  more  or 
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less  dense  glandular  pubescence  of  short 
spreading  hairs.  Bracteoles  1  to  2  lin.  long, 
i  to  J  lin.  broad,  subulate,  pubescent.  Pedi- 
cels A  to  2  lin.  long,  pubescent.  Sepals  2A  to 
4  lin.  long,  1  to  If  lin.  broad,  free  to  the  base, 
oblong,  acute,  eiect,  their  margins  almost 
touching,  green, glandular- pubescent.  Corolla- 
tube  i  in.  long,  slightly  inflated  at  the  base, 
yellowish-green,  thinly  pubescent  with  mi- 
nutely gland-tipped  hairs ;  lobes  spreading, 
2J  to  3  lin.  long,  2  to  2-|  lin.  broad,  elliptic, 
subacute,  minutely  apiculate,  scarlet-orange, 
red  on  the  back.  Stamens  very  variable, 
4  to  8,  in  one  or  two  series,  all  with  anthers, 
or  one  series  without  anthers,  included.  Hy- 
pogynous  glands  f  lin.  long,  linear-filiform, 
acute,  greenish.  Carpels  8  to  4  lin.  long, 
erect,  tapering  into  a  very  short  style,  green  ; 
stigma  simple.  N.  E.  Brown. 

Cleome  speciosa,  Bafin. 
Cleome  speciosinsirna,  Deppe,  from  Mexico, 
is  not  rare  in  the  gardens  of  Europe,  although 
it  is  not  so  fine  or  so  hardy  and  useful  as  the 
C.  speciosa,  the  true  species  from  Rafinesque, 
wild  in  the  Northern  States  of  America.  This 
splendid  garden  plant,  one  of  the  greatest 
wonders  in  the  wonderful  kingdom  of  Nature, 
is  now  in  full  bloom  with  me  ;  and  as  there  is 
no  one  else  at  Naples  who  can  praise  it  as  I 
can  do,  I  will  describe  it  as  it  deserves. 
Every  gardener  in  your  country  should  grow 
it;  it  is  more  wonderful  and  graceful  than 
most  garden  plants,  and  it  flowers  here  all 
the  summer  and  autumn,  and  seems  never 
worn  out.  It  is  a  tall,  nicely-branching:, 
evergreen  plant,  perennial  here,  with  bright 
green,  divide!  leaves,  and  in  all  its  parts 
rampant,  but  not  troublesome.  The  fine  and 
interesting  flowers  are  united  in  loose  (not 
dense)  lovely  spikes,  bright  purple,  with  very 
long  purple  stamens  and  pistil;  they  open  in 
the  evening,  and  remain  in  full  glory  during 
the  following  day  if  the  sun  is  not  too  trou- 
blesome, as  it  is  here  at  Naples,  where  we 
therefore  cultivate  the  plant  in  a  shady  or 
semi-shady  place.  My  white  variety  is  yet 
more  handsome,  and  if  better  known  would 
be  largely  cultivated  ;  the  flowers  are  pure 
white,  with  snow-white  stamens  and  yellow 
pollen,  whilst  the  pollen  of  the  type  is  more 
brownish  or  greyish.  Cleome  speciosa  and 
its  white  viriety  are  not  only  the  hardiest 
species  known,  but  also  the  finest ;  not  too 
tall,  always  in  bloom  from  spring  to  autumn, 
elegant  and  beautiful,  they  may  be  classed 
amongst  the  best  of  the  decorative  flowers 
that  we  have.  The  white  variety  I  received 
from  the  United  States  amongst  the  type.  It 
is  not  a  native  of  Naples,  but  it  is  perhaps 
cultivated  there,  and  so  bloomed  first  in  the 
Old  World.  Both  the  species  seeded  here 
freely,  but  I  think  the  white  kind  will  not 
come  true  from  seed.  Cti.  Sprenger. 


ORCHID   NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 


LiELIO-CATTLEYA    ADOLPHUS 
VAE.  SUPERBA. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society's  Committees,  at  the 
Drill  Hall,  on  the  5th  of  the  present  month,  a 
very  attractive  L:elio-Cattleya  x  Adolphus 
var.  superba  (fig.  37),  having  as  parents  Ladia 
einnabarina  and  Cattleya  Aclandife,  was 
shown  by  Messrs.  Charl3sworth  &  Co.,  of 
Heaton,  Bradford.  The  flowers  have  a  waxy 
appearance  ;  the  sepals  and  petals  are  of  a 
bright  reddish  Indian-yellow  colour,  evenly 
spotted  with  ruby  colour  ;  the  front  of  the  lip 
and  tips  of  the  side-lobe?  are  purplish-ro?e, 
and  there  are  lines  of  a  yellow  tint  on  the 
disc.  The  habit  of  the  plant  is  that  of  Cat- 
tleya Aclandise.  It  was  awarded  a  First-class 
Certificate. 


BURFORD,  DORKING. 
That  there  are  good  seasons  and  bad  seasons 
for  Orchids  generally,  and  that  in  some  years 
certain  of  the  'arger  genera  thrive  and  flower 
better  than  usual,  has  long  been  recognised  to 
be  the  case.  At  Burford,  in  the  wonderful 
collection  of  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart,  (gr., 
Mr.  H.  White),  and  which  is  admittedly  the 
finest  representative  collection  of  Orchids  ever 
got  together,  the  current  season  has  been  found 
to  be  a  good  one  for  all  classes  of  Orchids. 
The     Cattleyas    and    Lrelias    especially    have 


including  the  coveted  C.  Stonei  platytenium 
formerly  illustrated  from  this  plant  in  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle,  suspended  overhead  are 
a  large  number  of  singular  Bulbophyllums, 
Cirrhopetalums,  and  Megaeliniumg,  from  the 
gigintic  B.  grandiflorum,  with  its  hooded 
flower,  looking  at  a  distance  like  the  pitcher 
of  a  Nepenthes  ;  and  the  remarkable  B.  longi- 
sepalum,  with  its  purple-mottled  flowers,  re- 
sembling the  head  of  some  long-beaked  bird, 
to  the  amusing  B.  birbigerum,  a  fine  plant  of 
which  is  in  flower,  its  feathery  labellums  con- 
stantly in  motion.  Tne  Urge-bulbed  Bulbo- 
phyllum  Hamelini,  which  long  refused  to  grow 
strongly,   wis   recently   conquered,    but   still 


Fig.  37.— ljjlio-cattleya  adoi.piius  var.  superba. 


attained  greater  vigour  than  usual,  and  have 
flowered  very  satisfactorily.  With  these  as 
with  the  Odontoglossums,  the  culture  in  leaf- 
mould  has  been  distinctly  beneficial,  and  that 
experience  coming  from  Burford,  where  innova- 
tions are  looked  on  with  suspicion,  and  proved 
with  caution,  is  proof  positive  that  the  use  of 
leaf-soil  as  potting  material  for  Orchids  may  be 
undertaken  with  good  results.  According  to 
Mr.  White,  careful  watering  is  the  chief  thing 
to  be  observed  to  ensure  success.  At  this 
season,  when  the  Bowers  of  the  large  batches 
of  showy  Odontoglossums,  Cattleyas,  and 
Laelias  are  least  in  evidence,  it  gives  a  better 
opportunity  of  seeing  the  many  curious  and 
pretty  species  from  all  parts  of  the  world, 
generally  denominated  "botanical,"  and  for 
which  the  collection  is  noted. 

In  the  large  warm-house,  with   Its  fine  col- 
lection of  specimen  Cypripediums  on  one  side, 


persisted  in  its  waywardness  by  sending  its 
very  Btrong  growth  through  the  bars  of 
the  raft  to  the  back,  and  in  a  position 
where  it  must  be  strangled,  unless  the 
wood  is  cut  away.  The  singular  B.  inflatum 
is  in  flower,  the  inflorescence  looking  at  a 
distance  like  a  little  Gherkin  Cucumber,  its 
body  being  inflated,  and  the  hairy  pale  green 
flowers  regularly  set  thereon.  B.  Lobbii  sia- 
mense  has  cream-white  flowers  striped  with 
rose,  and  an  odour  like  a  fresh-cut  Cucumber; 
and  various  others  are  in  bloom,  as  also  the 
curious  Thelasis  khasyana,  and  the  pigmy 
Eria  extinctoria,  whose  pretty  white  and  rose 
tlower3,  borno  on  hair-like  stems,  seem  dis- 
proportionately large  to  the  size  of  the  plant. 
In  most  of  the  houses  some  interesting, 
pretty,  and  rare  Orchids  are  in  bloom,  among 
those  noted  being  the  romarkable  Acineta 
Hrubyarn,    Stanhopea  -  like    in    growth,    and 
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sending  from  the  bottom  of  the  basket  an 
inflorescence  bearing  two  laige,  fleshy,  cream- 
colonred  flowers  marked  with  purple  ;  Lycaste 
Dyeriana,  with  singular  pale  green  flowers  ;  a 
nice  batch  of  the  blue  Bollea  coelestis,  Pesca- 
torea  Klabochorum,  and  others  of  that  section 
of  Zygopetalum,  including  a  large  mass  of 
Warscewiczella  discolor,  with  many  flowers  ; 
a  few  Oncidiums  of  the  cool-house  section, 
among  -which  is  a  very  beautiful  form  of  O. 
Porbesii,  the  chief  part  of  the  flower  being 
clear  yellow,  on  which  are  prettily  arranged 
chestnut  -  brown  markings ;  O.  candidum, 
formerly  known  as  Palumbina  Candida ;  Den- 
drobium  infundibnlum,  of  the  dwarf  highland 
Indian  type,  only  a  few  inches  high,  but 
bearing  very  large  white  flowers  ;  Stanhopea 
connata,  orange  and  purple,  and  next  to  8. 
tigrina,  one  of  the  showiest;  plants  of  the 
rareandsingularSievekingiaReichenbachiana, 
and  Polycycnis  Lehmanni,  together  with 
another  probably  new  species,  showing  an 
infloresence  with  singular  hairy  buds ; 
Pieurothallis  sauroeephala,  with  racemes  of 
flowers  like  beetles ;  Promense^  xanthina 
and  P.  macroptera,  Cirrhaea  viridi-purpurea, 
some  Gongoras,  and  a  large  number  of  other 
singular  species. 

The  Kpidendroms  at  Burford  always  furnish 
interesting  things  in  bloom  ;  at  present  two  of 
the  prettiest  are  E.  elongatum,  with  dense 
head  of  rose-eolourel  flowers,  and  B.  ptero- 
carpum,  a  singular  species  imported  with  B. 
Linkeanum.  The  oentral  stage  of  Sobralias 
has  some  in  flower,  including  S.  xantholeuca, 
S.  X  "Veitchi,  and  S.  Lowii. 

The  Masdevalllas  are  in  tteir  accustomed 
vigour,  and  some  in  bloom,  although  the 
greater  part  of  the  brilliant  show  of  flowers 
on  the  varieties  of  M.  coccinea  has  passed. 
Some  unnamed  hybrids  are  in  bloom,  and  a 
showy  one,  named  M.  X  Perrieriensis  (Veitchi- 
ana  ;  coriaeea),  with  large,  orange-coloured 
flowers,  densely  spotted  with  purple  ;  also  a 
fine  mass  of  Masdevallia  muscosa,  -whose  lip 
springs  up  when  the  motion  of  an  insect  over 
its  surface  is  imitated ;  Pieurothallis  maoro- 
blepharis,  like  a  flight  of  gnats,  and  other 
singular  Pieurothallis. 

The  Dendrobiums  are  making  extra  fine 
growths  at  Burford  this  year.  The  unique 
D.  Wiganise  xanthocheilum  with  bright  yellow 
flowers,  raised  at  Burford,  proves  to  be  an 
excellent  grower ;  and  D.  x  illustre  ia  form- 
ing a  very  stout  new  pseudo-bulb.  'With  this 
as  with  some  other  wide  crosses,  whose  earlier 
stages  do  not  show  much  indication  of  one  of 
the  parents,  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence  remarks 
that  high  cultivation  reveals  the  hidden  fea- 
tures in  a  marked  degree. 

The  Odontoglossums  still  maintain  their 
vigour,  and  some  are  in  flower,  and  the  collec- 
tion of  hybrids  have  some  remarkable  crosses 
in  bloom,  notably  Bpi-Lselia  x  between  Epiden- 
drum  vltellinum  and  L;eliatenebrosa,  the  orange 
and  purple  flowers  displaying  both  parents, 
but  not  in  a  manner  to  warrant  it  bf-ing  grown, 
except  as  a  curiosity  ;  Epi-Lselia  x ,  between 
L.  cinnabarina  and  E.  f  ucatum,  is  also  singular. 
Among  showier  hybrids  in  bloom  is  one  be- 
tween Cattleya  granulosa  Schofieldiana  and 
C.  Warscewiezii,  resembling  C.  x  Atlanta,  but 
with  strong  indications  of  C.  granulosa  in  the 
lip ;  Sophro  -  Lselia  x  Chamberlainiana,  a 
brightly  -  coloured  hybrid  ;  Sophro  -  Cattleya 
Calypso,  and  other  pretty  varieties. 

The  Plant-houshs 
contain  a  fine  display  of  flowers.  Anthurium 
Scherzerianum,  A.  Andreanum,  and  the  Bur- 
ford hybrids  and  seedlings  of  them,  are  showy, 
and  exhibit  great  variation  of  colour  and  form. 
Begonias,   both   tuberous    and    shrubby,    are 


good,  one  seedling  between  B.  argyrostigma 
or  a  hybrid  of  it  and  B.  corallina  being  fine 
both  in  foliage  and  flower.  The  hybrid  Strep- 
tocarpus  here  grow  splendidly,  the  leaves  of 
many  being  a  foot  in  length,  and  the  handsome 
flowers  approaching  in  size  some  of  the  earlier 
Gloxinias. 

The  Garden. 

Naturally  so  beautifully  situated,  with  the 
shrub-clad,  steep  side  of  Box  Hill  close 
behind  it,  is  a  repository  of  choice  flowers, 
new  ones  not  up  to  the  best  standard,  not 
being  suffered  to  remain  longer  than  it  takes  to 
show  their  defects.  Roses  have  been  specially 
fine  this  year  after  they  began  to  bloom,  and 
especially  the  Crimson  Rambler,  and  single 
and  semi-double  specie3  which  are  much  used 
as  pillar  bushes,  and  to  cover  arches.  A  bed 
of  the  pink  "  Hermosa "  Rose  is  a  mass  of 
bloom,  and  makes  one  of  the  prettiest  beds  in 
the  Rose  garden.  The  best  old  and  some  new 
Cannas  are  coming  into  flower  ;  a  large  batch 
of  superb  Iris  Kfe:i  pferi  displays  some  new 
combinations  of  colour ;  the  quantities  of 
Crinum  Moorei  and  C.  Powelli,  here  thoroughly 
acclimatised  in  the  open  garden,  are  showing 
well  for  bloom ;  the  Alstroemerias  well  in 
flower,  the  oldest,  A.  aurea,  being  a  mass  of 
bloom.  The  ornamental  basin  is  well  furnished 
with  flowers  of  the  now  favourite  Water- 
Lilies,  of  which  Nymphsea  purpurascens  is  the 
darkest  reddish-purple  ;  N.  gloriosa,  one  of 
the  brightest  rosy-crimson  ;  N.  sulphnrea  and 
N.  chromatella,  pale  yellow  ;  and  N.  Ellisiana, 
and  the  varieties  of  N.  Marliaoea,  all  good. 

While  in  moBt  parts  of  the  country  gardeners 
are  complaining  of  the  large  numbar  of  insect 
pests,  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence  remarks  on  the 
light  visitation  of  Burford  by  these  undesir- 
able garden  visitors  this  season.  Probably 
attention  to  spraying  when  the  first  of  the 
aphis,  &c,  appeared  in  the  early  part  of  the 
year  has  had  much  to  do  with  their  absenoe 
in  the  latter  part.  Mr.  W.  Bain,  the  gar- 
dener at  Burford  for  so  many  years,  is  also  a 
very  strict  disciplinarian  in  the  garden, 
both  indoors  and  out,  keeping  everything  In 
excellent  trim,  and  never  allowing  useless 
growth  to  crowd  the  specimens  and  form  a 
harbour  for  insects  and  their  embryos,  as 
is  the  case  where  good  order  is  not  so  well 
maintained. 


PLANT     NOTES. 


ODONTADENIA  SPECIOSA. 
As  a  stove  flowering  plant,  the  above  when 
well  grown  and  bloomed  is  one  of  the  hand- 
somest and  richest  in  colouring  of  any  of  our 
stove  plants.  Introduced  by  Purdie  from 
Trinidad,  and  first  flowered  in  this  country  by 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons  in  1854,  under  the 
name  of  Dipladenia  Harrisii.  The  plant  is  now 
seldom  seen,  being  one  of  those  subjects  like 
the  Dipladenias  that  require  special  and  high 
culture  before  success  can  be  attained.  The 
plant  is  now  in  perfection  of  bloom  at  the 
Botanical  Gardens,  Birmingham,  festooning 
the  roof  of  the  stove  with  its  long  Dipladenia- 
like  branches.  Its  leaves  are  large  and  lance- 
shaped,  of  a  light  green,  almost  a  lavender 
colour.  Its  flowers  are  formed  in  great  golden 
corymbs  at  the  end  of  the  branches,  and  where 
these  depend  from  the  roof  in  rich  clusters  as 
they  did  on  the  occasion  of  my  visit  a  few  days 
ago,  the  effect  will  not  easily  be  forgotten. 
It  succeeds  best  when  planted  out,  but  at 
Birmingham  it  is  grown  in  a  largo  pot.  It 
delights  in  plenty  of  heat  and  light,  and  the 
compost  that  suits  it  the  best  is  the  same  as 
recommended  for  the  Dipladenia.  Owen  Thomas. 


REMARKS  ON  THE  FRUIT  CROPS. 

(Sec  Summary  it  Tables,  ante,  pp.  69  &  72 — 77.) 

(Ceiilinited  from  p.  94.) 

ENGLAND,  E. 

Cambridgeshire. — There  was   a  very  good 

show  of  fruit  in  early  spring,  but  the  severe 

frosts  of  May  13  and  June  9  damaged  the  greater 

part  of  it.    R.  Alderman,  Babraham  Gardens, 

Cambridge. 

Huntingdonshire.  —  Apricots  and  Peaches 
are  good,  but  late.  Apples  and  Cherries  are 
under  average,  owing  to  cold,  wet  weather 
early  in  June,  and  to  severe  frost  on  June  10. 
Pear-trees  are  carrying  good  crops,  and  such 
varieties  as  Fertility,  Williams'  Bon  Chretien, 
and  Pitmaston  Duche3s,  are  heavily  laden  with 
fruit.  Gooseberries  and  Currants  are  good. 
Strawberries  have  yielded  heavy  crops  of 
good  fruit,  Royal  Sovereign,  Leader,  Ment- 
more,  Trafalgar,  Fillbatket,  and  Waterloo,  we  ' 
find  very  good  and  reliable  varieties.  F.  W. 
Seabrook,  Tlie  Gardens,  Ramsey  Abbey. 

Essex.— The  fro3t3  and  low  day  temperatures 
experienced  in  April  and  the  early  part  of 
May  spoiled  as  fair  and  promising  prospects  of 
Pears,  Plums,  and  Cherries  as  any  we  have 
had  in  recent  years.  The  prospect  of  Apples 
was  no  less  promising;  but  from  the  same 
cause  we  shall  only  have  an  average  crop. 
Gooseberries,  Strawberries,  and  Raspberries 
were  plentiful  and  good.  H.  W.  Ward,  Lime 
House,  Ratjh'Ujh. 

■  The  fruit  crop  on  the  whole,  owing  to 

late  frosts  and  cold  winds,  is  a  failure.  We 
had  a  splendid  show  of  bloom.  Charles  W. 
Hodges,  Havering  Park,  Romford. 

Lincolnshire. — In  the  spring  the  fruit  trees 
looked  most  promising,  there  being  quite  a 
wealth  of  blossom  ;  but  owing  to  N.  and  N.E. 
winds  and  frosts,  tbe  crops  are  only  very 
moderate.  Red  and  Black  Currants  have 
suffered  very  severely  from  blight ;  in  many 
small  gardens  the  leaves  have  all  fallen 
off.  Spraying  the  bushes  with  quassia  stayed 
the  pest,  and  saved  part  of  the  crop  here. 
H.  Vlnden,  Harla.vton  Manor  Gardens, 
Grantham. 

Lord  Suffield  is  about  the  only  variety 

of  Apple  bearing  more  than  an  average  crop. 
Victoria  and  Rivers'  Early  Plums  have  splen- 
did crops.  J.  Coward,  Haverholme  Priory  Gar- 
dens, Sleaford. 

Norfolk. — Although  most  fruits  are  under 
the  average,  there  is  not  the  scarcity  there 
was  in  1901.  Many  varieties  of  Apples  and 
Pears  have  good  crops,  others  a  poor  one. 
Quality  will,  I  think,  be  high.  E.  C.  Parsloio, 
Shadwell  Court  Gardens,  Tlietford. 

Suffolk. — Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Apricots 
have  good  crops.  Apples  set  very  freely,  and 
thinning  of  the  fruits  would  be  a  means  of 
obtaining  larger  fruits.  Pears,  Plums,  and 
Cherries  suffered  from  frost  whilst  in  bloom. 
J.  Wallls,  Orwell  Park  Gardens,  near  Ipswich,. 

Strawberries    have   this    season    been 

very  fine,  both  as  to  crop  and  size  of  fruits,  the 
variety  Royal  Sovereign  standing  out  well 
along  with  Sir  Joseph  Paxton.  Raspberries 
are  exceptionally  fine  in  fruit,  and  the  crop 
enormous.  Apples  are  an  average  crop.  On 
the  younger  and  cleaner  trees  the  crop  is  good, 
and  the  fruit  promises  to  be  of  large  size,  and 
free  from  maggots.  Pears  are  very  few,  but 
clean  and  good.  C.  Foster,  Henham  Hall 
Gardens,  Wangjord. 

MIDLAND  COUNTIES. 
Bedfordshire.  —  The    most    unfavourable 
season   I   have  yet  experienced  here.    From 
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May  1  to  May  15  we  had  eleven  sharp  frosts, 
when  on  three  occasions  the  temperature  fell 
to  23°  Fahr.,  and  on  one  to  22°  Fahr.  The 
total  frosts  for  the  period  exceeded  all  we  had 
in  the  whole  of  March,  and  nearly  equalled 
those  of  the  whole  of  February.  Great  de- 
struction of  blossom  and  of  young  fruits  (in 
Gooseberries)  followed.  Again,  from  May  30 
to  June  17  there  were  only  three  days  without 
rain,  and  this,  accompanied  by  low  night 
temperatures,  not  only  checked  advance,  but 
resulted  in  a  widespread  attack  of  fungoid 
diseases.  Strawberries  were  over  a  month 
later  than  usual  in  ripening,  and  Gooseberries 
were  a  complete  failure.  R.  Lewis  Castle, 
Woburn  Fruit  Farm,  Ridgmont,  Beds. 

Buckinghamshire.— The  crops  of  fruit  in  this 
district  vary  considerably.  In  some  places  an 
orchard  will  be  found  in  which  the  trees  gene- 
rally are  carrying  a  good  crop  of  fruit,  whereas 
in  another  there  is  but  a  short  crop.  The 
standard  Victoria  Plum-trees  seem  to  have 
withstood  the  variable  and  inclement  weather 
better  than  most  other  kinds  grown  on 
walls.  In  some  places  the  blight  has  seriously 
affected  Apple  and  Plum-trees — indeed,  so 
much  so,  that  the  quality  and  finish  of  the 
fruit  will  be  impaired.  The  crops  of  Peaches 
and  Nectarines  are  most  abundant,  and  the 
trees  are  vigorous  where  they  are  free  from 
blight  and  red-spider.  Geo.  Thos.  Miles, 
Wycombe,  Bucks. 

The  fruit  crop  in  South  Bucks  suffered 

greatly  from  the  prolonged  cold  weather 
duriag  the  month  of  May.  Apples  are  generally 
an  average  crop,  and  in  some  places  a  heavy 
one.  Here  the  best  early  varieties  are  Lord 
Grosvenor  and  Eeklinville  ;  and  Gloria  Mundi, 
Golden  Noble,  'Wellington,  and  Lane's  Prince 
Albert,  the  best  amongst  late  varieties.  Pears 
are  a  poor  crop,  except  the  varieties  Duron- 
deau  and  Beurrd  Diel.  Cherries  are  scarce  and 
poor,  except  on  walls.  The  Strawberries  were 
late  and  soon  over,  and  the  frost  on  May  10 
cut  off  all  the  first  blooms  on  Royal  Sovereign. 
Chas.  Page,  Dropmore  Gardens,  Maidenhead, 
Burks. 

The  abundant  display  of  bloom  en- 
couraged hopes  of  a  good  general  crop  of  fruit, 
but  the  late  frosts  destroyed  these,  especially 
in  the  Apple  and  Pear  crops.  We  have  fewer 
Apples  and  Pears  than  we  have  had  for  many 
years  past.  Raspberries  suffered  badly  from 
the  severe  weather  in  May.  There  is  a  heavy 
crop  of  Gooseberries,  and  the  Gooseberry  saw- 
fly  caterpillar  and  red-spider  have  not  troubled 
us  this  season.  Strawberries  are  a  good  crop, 
but  they  are  lacking  in  flavour.  Peaches  and 
Nectarines  are  a  good  crop,  and  the  trees  clean 
and  free  from  blister,  although  we  had  a  cold 
and  wet  spring.  John  Fleming,  Wexham  Park 
Gardens,  Slough. 

We  never  had  a  better  promise  for  a 

good  crop  of  fruit,  and  never  for  the  last  twenty 
years  have  we  had  a  worse  one.  The  late 
spring  frosts  killed  most  of  the  Plum  blossom, 
and  the  blight  destroyed  the  Apple  blossom. 
What  we  have  left  of  Apples  and  Pears  will  bo 
of  poor  quality.  Taking  it  altogether  this  is 
one  of  the  worst  seasons  for  hardy  fruit  in  my 
recollection.  Jas.  Smith,  Mail  more  Gardens, 
Leighton  Buzzard. 

Hertfordshire.— In  the  spring  all  kinds  of 
fruit-trees,  and  most  varieties,  flowered  pro- 
fusely, but  the  weather  in  the  months  of  April 
and  May  was  remarkable  for  the  amount  of 
frost  experienced,  for  hailstorms,  and  general 
low  temperature,  whilst  aphis  completed  the 
destruction.  Plums  will  be  scarce,  the  best 
cropped  on  walls  being  Rivers'  Prolific.  The 
first  and  finest  flowers         the  Strawberries 


were  mostly  destroyed,  particularly  varieties 
which  have  but  little  foliage  and  throw  out 
the  blooms,  as  does  Waterloo.  Geo.  Norman, 
Hatfield  House  Gardens. 

Warwickshire. — The  first  fortnight  in  May 
proved  disastrous  to  the  fruit  crops  in  this  and 
many  other  gardens  and  orchards  around, 
especially  on  the  morning  of  the  14th,  when 
we  registered  10  of  frost.  On  the  higher 
ground,  growers  have  been  more  fortunate, 
and  in  several  cases  an  average  crop  of  Plums, 
Apples,  and  Pears,  will  be  harvested.  Amongst 
Apples  that  are  carrying  fruit  may  be  noted — 
Culinary :  Northern  Greening,  Lord  Suflield, 
Lord  Grosvenor,  Maok's  Codlin,  Peasgood's 
Nonsuch.  Dessert:  Mannington's  Pearmain, 
Lord     Burghley,    Worcester     Pearmain,     and 


failure,  although  trees  are  to  be  met  with 
which  have  a  full  show  of  fruit.  Pears  on 
standards  are  practically  barren,  but  upon 
walls  which  had  some  protection  a  few  fruits 
may  be  seen.  Plums  are  in  similar  form,  whilst 
Cherries  may  be  more  favourably  spoken  of. 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  on  outdoor  stan- 
dards, after  a  splendid  show  of  blossom, 
have  no  fruit.  Small  fruits  have  also  been 
badly  hit,  especially  red  and  black  Currants. 
Strawberries  have  been  the  crop  of  the  year, 
both  as  regards  quantity  and  quality,  but 
were  so  cheap  as  to  barely  pay  for  their 
gathering.  The  season,  so  far  as  it  has 
gone,  has  been  a  most  extraordinary  one, 
excessive  heat  and  chilling  colds  following 
each  other  in  fitful  succession.  Fruit  trees, 
after  being  divested  of  caterpillars,  of  de- 
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Sturmer  Pippin.  All  the  early  Strawberry- 
flowers  were  cut  off  by  frost,  and  the  varieties 
that  have  done  the  best  are  Sir  Joseph  Paxton, 
Royal  Sovereign,  President,  Waterloo,  and 
Leader.  A.  D.  Christie,  Ragley  Gardens, 
Aleestcr. 

Apples  are  a  very  light  crop,  and  the 

trees  at  one  time  looked  badly  owing  to  the 
wet,  cold  weather,  but  they  are  recovering. 
Pears  are  very  much  under  average  except  on 
walls  ;  Plums  and  Damsons  are  almost  a  failure, 
except  wall  trees,  and  those  were  scalded 
owing  to  sudden  bursts  of  sunshine— still,  they 
will  be  an  average  crop.  Peaches  on  warm 
walls  have  improved  greatly  since  the  weather 
got  more  genial,  and  the  trees  have  a  healthy 
look;  as  also  Apricot,  the  fruits  on  which 
swelled  up  grandly.  J.  Rodgers,  Charlecote  Park 
Gardens,  Warwick. 

In  this  part  of  North  Warwickshire  a 

cold  spring,  followed  up  by  a  succession  of 
frosts,  completed  the  destruction  of  a  very 
splendid  and  healthy  show  of  out-of-door  fruit 
blossom.     Apples  are  worse  than   a   partial 


cayei  leaves,  and  blossom,  are  now  making 
a  vigorous  and  healthy  growth.  W.  Miller, 
Berkswell,  North  Warwickshire. 

Leicestershire.  —  The  Apple  crop  in  this 
district  is  almost  a  complete  failure,  Progmore 
Prolific,  Seaton  House,  and  Warner's  King, 
being  the  only  varieties  carrying  a  fair  crop. 
With  the  exception  of  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey 
on  pyramids,  there  are  no  Pears.  On  the 
walls  there  is  a  better  crop  of  clean  fruit, 
Williams'  Bon  Chretien,  Nouvelle  Fulvie, 
Glout  Morceau,  Easter  Bsurre,  Pitinaston 
Duchess,  and  Josephine  de  Malines,  are  the 
most  abundantly  cropped  varieties.  Gooseber- 
ries were  much  affected  by  frost,  many  of  the 
fruits  dropping  off.  Black  Currants  are  a 
complete  failure ;  red  Currants  and  Rasp- 
berries being  a  moderate  crop.  Many  of  the 
earliest  of  Strawberries  were  damaged  by 
frost,  which  has  prejudicially  affected  the 
produce.  The  Codlin-moth  on  the  Apples, 
and  aphis  upon  the  bush  fruits,  have  been 
most  troublesome  to  contend  with.  />.  Roberte, 
The  Gardens,  Prestwold,  Loughborough. 
(To  b?  continued.) 
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OAKS. 
Prom  Messrs.  Fisher,  Son,  &  Sibray,  of  the 
Handsworth  Nursery,  Sheffield,  we  lately  re- 
ceived specimens  of  various  ornamental  forms 
of  Oak,  which  we  may  arrange  under  the 
headings  of  evergreen,  deciduous,  and  coloured 
or  variegated.  For  the  most  part  we  give 
the  names  as  supplied  us  by  the  senders,  for 
it  is  not  practicable  in  all  cases  for  us  to 
identify  the  precise  species  from  the  speci- 
mens sent,  and  the  forms  are  notoriously  very 
variable. 

Evergreen. 

Q.  Ilex. — Shoots  and  under  surface  of  the 
leaves  slightly  downy ;  leaves  coriaceous, 
shortly  stalked,  4  inches  (10  to  11  cent.)  long, 
2  inches  (5  cent.)  wide,  oblong  acute,  rounded 
at  the  base,  margin  dividing  into  broad,  shal- 
low, spine-tipped  lobes.  Stipules  caducous, 
linear,  membranous,  longer  than  the  petioles. 
No  doubt  one  of  the  many  lorms  of  Q.  Ilex, 
but  the  present  description  applies  solely  to 
the  specimen  before  us. 

Q.  Turneri. — Foliage  evergreen,  glabrous, 
dark  green  above,  paler  and  slightly  downy 
beneath  ;  leaves  0  to  7  inches  (10  to  17  cent).) 
long,  3  inches  (7  cent.)  wide,  oblong  acute, 
tapering  at  the  base  into  a  very  short  stalk  ; 
margin  slightly  lobed,  lobes  ascending,  broad 
deltoid ;  stipules  linear  acuminate,  longer 
than  the  stalk.  Q.  Turneri  is  considered  as 
synonymous  with  Q.  pseudo-suber,  according 
to  Nicholson,  but  others  consider  the  culti- 
vated Turneri  to  be  a  hybrid  between  Q,  cerris 
and  Ilex. 

Q.  Ilex  latifolia  —  Shoots  stoutish,  aDgular, 
covered,  like  the  underside  of  the  leaves,  with 
a  dense  coating  of  stellate  hairs.  Leaves  co- 
riaceous, sub-orbicular,  cordate,  with  rounded 
lobes ;  margin  nearly  entire,  or  with  a  few 
remote,  very  shallow,  deltoid,  spine-tipped 
lobes  ;  stipules  caducous,  linear-lanceolate, 
longer  than  the  very  short  petioles.  A  very 
remarkable  form. 

Q.  lau rifolia.  —Shoots  slender,  purplish, 
covered,  like  the  under  surface  of  the  leaves, 
with  cream-coloured  down  and  stellate  hairs  ; 
leaves  very  shortly  stalked,  3  inches  (Scent.) 
long,  1J  in.  (41  cent.)  wide,  oblong-acute, 
rounded  at  the  base,  with  a  few  short  spines 
at  the  margins  and  at  the  tip.  Stipules  cadu- 
cous, linear  -  lanceolate,  longer  than  the 
petioles.  We  do  not  know  if  this  is  really 
the  Q.  laurifolia  of  Michaux. 

Q.  fordii. — Young  shoots  slender,  and  like 
the  under  surface  of  the  leaves,  covered  with 
coarse  stellate  hairs ;  leaves  coriaceous, 
2J  inches  long  0  to  7  cent.)  wide,  oblong, 
rounded,  subcordate  at  the  base,  margin  di- 
viding somewhat  regularly  into  shallow,  del- 
toid, spine-tipped  lobes  ;  stipules  caducous, 
membranous,  longer  than  the  petioles.  Whether 
this  is  to  be  considered  as  the  veritable  Q>. 
Fordii  of  Carriere  we  hesitate  to  pronounce. 
Q.  Fordii  is  considers!  to  be  a  pyramidal  or 
fastigiate  variety  of  Q.  Ilex. 

Q.  longifolia. — Shoots  and  foliage  glabrous, 
leaves  sub-evergreen  (?),  10  inches  (25  cent.) 
long,  3J  inches  (0  cent,  wide),  oblong-acute, 
tapering  at  the  base  into  a  short  stalk  ;  margin 
dividing  into  shallow  lobes,  dark  green  above, 
paler  beneath  ;  youDg  leaves  reddish-brown  ; 
stipules  membranous,  deltoid,  acuta,  shorter 
than  the  petiole. 

Deciduous  or  rarely  Sub-Evergreen. 
Q.  conferta  (syu.  pa'nnonica). — Shoots  robust, 
covered  with  purplish  shaggy  down.  Foliage 
very  handsome,  sub -evergreen,  dark  green 
glabrous  above,  paler  and  softly  downy 
beneath,  9  ins.  (28  cent.)  long,  0  ins.  (15  cent.) 


wide,  broadly  obovate,  margin  dividing  into 
shallow  rounded  lobes,  base  narrowed  into  a 
short  petiole  ;  stipules  linear,  hairy,  scarcely 
so  long  as  the  petiole.  This  S.E.  European 
species  formed  the  subject  of  a  paper  by  the 
present  writer  in  the  Transact.  Bot.  Soc, 
Edinburgh,  vol.  xii.,  p.  lvii. ;  and  also  in  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle,  JaD.  15,  1870,  p.  85.  A 
very  attnetive  species,  which  it  is  to  be 
regretted  is  not  more  often  planted. 

Q.  pedunculata  filicifolia  (syn.  pectlnata). — 
Shoots  purplish;  leaves  glabrous  on  both 
surfaces,  paler  beneath;  leaves  13  ins. 
(33  cent.)  long,  3A  ins.  (9  to  10  cent.)  wide; 
linear-o'dong,  with  a  long  terminal  acumen, 
base   gradually   tapering   to   a   slender    stalk 

1  inch  long,  margin  deeply  irregularly  lobed; 
lobes  linear,  acute,  crenately  lobulate. 
Stipules  linear,  broad  at  the  base,  mem- 
branous, neaily  as  long  as  the  petiole.  See 
Gardeners'  Chronicle,  ii.,  Nov.  13,  1880,  p.  632. 

Q.  (pedunculata)  jastigiata  viridis.  —  Of 
fastigiate  habit  ;  leaves  nearly  sessile,  oblong, 
obscurely  lobed  ;  stipules  membranous,  linear, 
slightly  hairy,  longer  thin  the  stalks.  See 
Gardeners'  Chronicle,  ii.,  xiv.,  179. 

Q.  pedunculata  car.  heterophijllalQ.  Fennesii, 
Hort.).— Leaves  linear,  oblong,  lOins.  (20  cent.) 
long,  2  ins.  (5  to  0  cent.)  wide,  shortly 
stalked,  remotely  lobed,  lobes  deltoid  acute, 
or  oblong  rounded.  Stipules  membranous, 
broad  at  the  base,  linear  glabrescent,  longer 
than  the  petiole.  A  very  handsome  form  of 
Q.  pedunculata. 

Q.  macrophylla.  —  Leaves  sub-evergreen, 
glabrous  and  dark  green  on  the  upper,  paler 
and  slightly  downy  beneath,  broadly  oblong, 
gradually  tapering  at  the  base  into  a  short 
stalk  ;  margins  remotely  dividing  into  rounded 
lobes  ;  stipules  linear,  setaceous,  hairy, 
shorter  than  the  petioles. 

Q.  pyrenaica  (Tauzin). — Leaves  dark  green, 
glabrous  above,  paler  and  softly  downy  be- 
neath, about  7  ins.  (18  cent.)  long,  4  ins. 
(10  cent.)  wide,  shortly  stalked,  broadly  ovate 
oblong,  somewhat  cordate  at  the  base,  dividing 
halfway  down  from  the  margin  into  bold, 
oblong  lobes,  the  lobes  themselves  sub-lobate  ; 
stipules  linear,  setaceous,  hairy,  longer  than 
the  petiole. 

Coloured  and  Variegated  Forms. 

Q.   pulverulent  issinia.- — Shoots    and    foliage 

glabrous,    young     shoots     slender,    reddish  ; 

leaves    very     shortly     stalked,    dark     green 

mottled  with  white,   5J    ins.   (14  cent.)  long, 

2  ins.  (5  cent.)  wide,  oblong,  irregularly  di- 
viding into  shallow,  oblong  lobes  ;  stipules 
linear,  setaceous,  glabrous,  longer  than  the 
petiole. 

Q.  robin*  var.  marmorata. — Leaves  oblong, 
obtuse,  with  silver  variegation,  dividing  into 
a  few  remote  rounded  lobes. 

Q.  Concordia. — A  variety  of  Q.  pedunculata. 
Shoots  and  foliage  glabrous,  leaves  subsessile, 
7  ins.  (IS  cent.)  long,  5i  ins.  (14  cent.)  wide, 
golden  yellow,  broadly  obovate -oblong, 
rounded,  correlate  at  the  base,  with  short, 
rounded  lobes  overlapping  the  very  short 
petiole ;  s-tipules  caducous,  broadly  oblong- 
acute,  slightly  longer  than  the  petiole.  This 
is  one  of  tiie  handsomest  golden-leaved  trees, 
and  most  effective  against  a  dark  background. 

Q.  purpurea. — A  form  of  Q.  pedunculata. 
Herbaceous  portions  deep  purple  ;  leaves  obo- 
vate, with  a  few  rounded  lobes.  This  is 
probably  the  var.  purpurascensof  De  C'andolle. 
Tne  colour  in  some  forms  is  more  persistent 
than  in  others  ;  it  might  be  associated  with 
the  Golden  Oak,  or  with  the  silver-variegated 
form.  M.  T.  M. 


HARDY     FLOWERS     AT     KAIMES 
LODGE,    MIDLOTHIAN. 

Since  his  retirement  from  the  curatorship  of 
the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Edinburgh,  Mr. 
Robert  Lindsay  his  devoted  his  leisure  to  tho 
cultivation  of  flowers,  those  of  a  hardy  cha- 
racter receiving  his  special  attention.  A 
recent  visit  to  his  bright  and  pretty  garden 
at  Kaiines  Lodge,  Murrayfield,  Midlothian, 
afforded  me  much  enjoyment,  and  enabled  me 
to  meet  with  several  plants  not  commonly  in 
cultivation,  though  worthy  of  inclusion  in 
collections  of  the  best  hardy  flowers.  The 
garden  lies  well  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  this 
rather  cold  season  has  suited  it  admirably, 
the  shrubs  and  alpines  all  looking  remarkably 
well,  the  rockeries  in  particular  being  liner 
than  I  have  ever  seen  them  there  before. 

As  is  well  known  to  readers  of  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  Mr.  Lindsay  has  devoted  much 
of  his  time  and  attention  to  the  study  of  the 
New  Zealand  Veronicas,  and  these,  with  the 
many  hybrids  he  has  raised,  are  grown  in  Urge 
numbers.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  the  greater 
number  were  in  bloom,  and  formed  a  most 
interesting  study.  Among  the  numerous 
species  and  hybrids  were  such  as  Hectori, 
cupressoides,  loganioides,  tobercorranensis, 
atuplexicaulis,  the  pretty  pink  Lindsiyi,  of 
Mr.  Lindsay's  raising;  Rikaiensis,  Citaractse, 
Lyalli,  Traversii,  anomala,  Kirkii,  Btlfuuriana. 
Bidwilli,  and  many  more.  One  was  particu- 
larly struck  with  the  beauty  of  V.  Wardiensis 
as  an  edging,  while  the  peculiar  little  V. 
canescens  came  in  for  a  special  note  in  one's 
memoranda.  Remarkably  interesting,  how- 
ever, are  the  seedlings,  some  of  which  are 
likely  to  receive  names.  In  one  bed  of  seed- 
lings there  were  some  capital  seedlings  of 
flowering  size,  from  which  it  seemed  difficult 
to  select  the  best,  almost  everyone  possessing 
points  of  beauty  of  their  own.  Mr.  Lindsay  is 
aiming  at  securing  good  pinks  and  deep  blues, 
and  there  is  every  prospect  of  success  in 
these  directions,  together  with  floriferous 
character  and  neatness  of  habit.  Two  seed- 
lings have  been  named  Pioneer  and  Fore- 
runner. 

Hardy  Primulas  are  also  much  cultivated;  and 
though  the  greater  number  were  out  of  bloom, 
I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  last  blooms 
on  Mr.  Lindsaj's  new  hybrid,  "  Marven," 
from  marginata  and  \enusta,  the  foliage  show- 
ing distinct  traces  of  P.  marginata,  while  the 
flowers  were  ot  the  deep  colour  of  P.  venusta. 
It  promises  to  be  a  valuable  garden  plant. 

On  the  rockeries,  which  are  on  the  "ter- 
raced pocket"  plan,  were  many  plants  in 
flower,  such  as  a  good  plant  of  Saxifraga 
aizoidts  aurantiaca,  found,  by  the  way,  at 
Dalnaspidal ;  the  difficult  Phyteuma  comosum, 
a  fine  plant  of  Potentilla  lanuginosa,  a  grand 
plant  of  Asperula  nitida,  Linum  flavum,  much 
tiner  than  1  can  grow  it;  Astragalus  alpinus 
albus,  the  tender  Erpetion  reniforme,  Cistus 
purpureus,  hardy  at  Kaimes  Lodg3  ;  Epilobium 
obcordatum,  the  pleasing  Aphyllanthes  mons- 
peliensis,  and  many  more  ;  while  Helianthe- 
mums,  Philadelphus  mierophyllus,  and  other 
things,  helped  to  make  an  unusually  bright 
display  for  the  rock  garden  in  July. 

In  his  garden  Mr.  Lindsay  has  also  a  number 
of  shrubs  and  small  trees,  many  of  which  are  of 
considerable  inteiest,  either  in  themselves,  or 
in  studying  what  plants  will  stand  the  cold 
climate  of  the  Edinburgh  district.  There  are 
several  Eucalypti,  among  them  being  a  seed- 
ling from  the  noted  tree  at  Whittinghame, 
about  whose  precise  name  there  has  been 
so  much  difference  of  opinion.  There  is 
also  a  nice  plant  of  E.  Gunnii,  from  seed 
sown  in  April,  1S99,  and  now  about  12  feet 
high,  though  much  exposed  to  strong  -winds, 
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■which  ha^e  necessitated  its  being  "guyfd" 
after  a  gale  which  almost  uprooted  it.  Then 
the  hardy  Palm,  Trachycarpus  excj1sus,  stands 
the  winter  quite  well,  though  unfortunately 
the  exposed  character  of  Mr.  Lindsay's  garden 
causes  it  t  j  suffer  much  from  the  wind.  Cordy- 
line  indivisa  was  also  thriving  in  the  open. 
On  the  walls  are  choice  Ivies,  and  such  shrubs 
as  the  varieties  of  Ceanothus ;  while  the 
shrubbery  contains   many  interesting   shrubs 


THE    BEGINNING    OF    THE    LILY 

SEASON. 

To  my  gratification,  the  Lily  season  opened 
this  year  with  a  variety  of  great  beauty  which 
I  never  saw  before,  viz.,  Lilium  Hansoni, 
which,  though  introduced  into  my  garden 
during  the  winter  of  1900,  took  considerably 
longer  to  establish  than  I  had  anticipated,  but 
was   probably  all   the   finer   on   this  account 


Siberii,  Liliun  Davurieum.  Its  colour  is  3 
very  ric'a  golden-yellow,  spotted  with  black. 
If  planted  in  a  suitably  picturesque  situation, 
it  is  splendidly  effective,  especially  when  seen, 
as  it  is  here,  in  contrast  with  crimson  Roses 
and  other  flowers  of  decided  and  brilliant 
hues. 

Immediately  following  Lilium  Hansoni  came 
a  Lily  of  a  widely  different  character,  and 
assuredly  of  much  more  attractive  fragrance, 


Fig.  39.— the  church-walk,  sandkingham.    (see  r.  118.) 


and  trees,  many  of  a  hybrid  [character.  Roses 
are  not  forgotten  in  beds,  and  beds  of  hardy 
Ericas  and  Callunas,  and  Japanese  and  other 
Maples,  are  of  interest  to  those  who  admire 
these  beautiful  shrubs  and  trees.  In  the 
conservatory  were  a  number  of  interesting 
plants,  but  I  have  already  exceeded  my  in- 
tended space,  and  must  forbear,  merely  adding 
that  few  private  gardens  contain  so  many 
interesting  plants  as  that  at  Kaimes  Lodge  ; 
planes,  too,  not  only  of  botanical,  but  of 
gardening  value.  S.  Arnott. 


when  the  flowers  made  their  first  appear- 
ance. Lilium  Hansoni  is  a  member  of  the 
great  Martagon  group,  to  which  also  Lilium 
monadelphum  and  L.  pardalinum  belong.  It 
is  a  formidable  rival  in  effectiveness  of  colour- 
ing and  stateliness  of  aspect  to  either  of 
these,  though  it  does  not  reach  the  majestic 
height  to  frequently  attained  by  the  great 
Lily  of  Mount  Caucasus,  Lilium  Szovit/.ianum. 
As  I  have  already  indicated,  Lilium  Hansoni 
is  one  of  the  earliest  of  Lilies,  appearing  in 
my  own  garden  this  summer  before  the  Lily  of 


viz.,  the  supremely  beautiful  Lilium  Washing- 
tonianum,  which  is  not,  as  its  name  seems  to 
imply,  a  native  of  Washington  territory,  but 
near  to  California.  It  is  the  peculiar  gem  of 
the  Sierra  Nevadas,  and  is  greatly  admired 
by  the  people  of  that  picturesque  region  of 
North  America.  Its  colour  at  first  is  white, 
with  spots  of  an  almost  imperceptible  charac- 
ter ;  it  however  turns  pink  on  the  threshold 
of  decay.  It  is  one  of  the  very  few  existing 
Lilies  of  great  fascination  whose  odour  is  re- 
fined.    In  this  rjspec',  it  may  bo  pla:cd  in  the 
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same  category  as  Lilium  speoiosum,  which  it 
also  more  than  rivals  in  delicate  grace.  The 
fair  Washington  Lily  does  not  succeed  in  every 
position  to  which  by  the  careless  cultivator  it 
may  be  assigned.  I  tried  it  myself  in  several 
situations  before  it  entirely  succeeded  in  one. 
But  I  am  very  glad  to  have  a  single  specimen 
of  this  charming  Lily,  with  an  average  of 
eight  or  ten  flowers  of  the  most  tender  and 
fragrant  loveliness  every  year.  I  prize  it  all 
the  more  that  I  have  never  had  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  it  elsewhere,  from  which  I  infer  that 
it  is,  both  in  Scotland  and  in  England,  exceed- 
ingly rare,  almost  as  much  so  as  Magnolia 
Watsoni,  which  also  flowers  effectively  here. 

The  beautiful  successors  of  the  Lily  of 
Washington  (let  us  rather  say  of  California)  in 
my  garden  have  been  Lilium  Davuricum  in- 
comparabile,  one  of  the  finest  representatives 
of  the  Isolirion  sub-genus,  to  which  the  fami- 
ti  ir  "  Orange-Lily  "  also  belongs ;  Lilium  Bur- 
banki  x  and  L.monadelphum  var.Szovitzianum, 
to  which  incidental  reference  has  already 
been  made.  The  noble  Lily  last  mentioned  is 
magnificent  this  season,  reaching  in  one  re- 
markable instance  to  a  height  of  8  feet.  With 
its  masses  of  citron  flowers,  faintly  spotted 
with  purple,  the  floral  pictures  it  creates 
when  viewed  from  a  distance,  towering  above 
bright  borders  of  Roses,  is  memorably 
impressive. 

The  Lily  of  Barb  ink  might  expressively  be 
entitled  Lilium  pardaliaum  var.  Burbanki. 
Mr.  S.  Arnott,  of  Carsethorn,  an  eminent 
naturalist,  informs  me  that  there  are  two 
varieties  of  this  hybrid,  which  is  described  as 
a  cross  between  Lilium  pardalinum  and  Lilium 
Washingtonianum ;  but  for  my  own  part,  I 
can  discern  little  difference  between  the 
famous  Panther  Lily  and  that  which  bears 
Mr.  Burbank's  name.  As  for  tho  fragrance 
which  its  raiser  describes  as  having"  been 
derived  from  the  only  one  of  its  supposed 
parents  which  possesses  such  a  precious 
attribute,  I  utterly  fail  to  discover  it  at  all. 
The  Lily  of  Barbank  is  nevertheless  interesting 
as  being  a  derivative  from  Lilium  pardalinum0. 

Lilium  auratum,  in  all  its  forms,  is  full  of 
promise  with  massive  growth ;  the  variety 
entitled  platyphyllum  being  a  veritable  giant 
this  year.  Very  vigorous  also  are  such  Lilies 
as  longiflorum,  excelsum,  Henryi,  and  spe- 
ciosum.  David  R.  Williamson. 


The  Week's  Work. 

THE  FLOWER  GARDEN-. 
By  R.  Davidson;.  Gardener  to  Earl  Cadogan,  Culford 
Hall,  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 
The  Rose  Garden.—  The  Roses  that  are  grown 
on  pillars,  arches,  arbours,  &c,  should  have  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the  old  wood  that 
has  flowered  this  year,  cut  away  forthwith, 
•especially  the  more  rampant-growing  species 
and  varieties.  The  journeyman-gardener,  who 
should  carry  out  this  kind  of  work,  should  pos- 
sess a  knowledge  of  the  habits  of  the  different 
varieties,  &j.,  and  treat  each  accordingly. 
As  badly  ripened  wood  never  brings  good 
flowers,  the  operator  should  retain  only  the 
best  shoots,  and  so  seeure  them  that  they 
obtain  full  sunlight.  Manure-water,  or  other 
suitable  fertiliser,  should  be  afforded  more  or 
less  often,  according  to  the  needs  of  the 
plants.  If  some  of  the  Roses  are  not  vigorous, 
and  growth  is  poor,  hard  pruning  must  be 
carried  out,  which  will  have  the  effect  of  pro- 
ducing strong  young  growths.  Noisettes  and 
Teas  growing  on  fences  and  low  trellises 
should  be  carefully  thinned  of  the  old  wood, 
and  the  young  shoots  spread  out  regularly  and 
made  secure.  Afford  liquid-manure  copiously. 
Plantations  of  dwarf  and  standard  H.T.'s,  as 
soon  as  the  first  crop  of  bloom  is  over,  should 
have  the  seed-vessels  and  spent  flowers  re- 


moved, and  any  greatly  extended  shoots  cut 
back  to  about  the  length  of  the  others,  and  be 
manured;  the  top  buds  will  then  soon  break, 
and  produce  an  abundance  of  flowers  in  the 
autumn.  All  H.P.'s  and  varieties  of  Moss 
Roses  may  be  similarly  treated.  Keep  the 
bads  and  borders  clean  and  free  from  weeds 
by  hoeing.  The  layering  of  Roses  is  a  simple 
and  easy  method  of  increasing  the  number 
of  any  variety  of  Rose,  choosing  long,  well- 
ripened  shoots,  conveniently  placed  near  the 
soil.  Cut  a  slight  notch  in  the  layered  part, 
or  give  the  shoot  a  twist ;  scoop  out  a  hole 
4  inches  deep,  lay  the  shoot  in  position,  fasten 
it  firmly  with  a  wooden  hook,  and  fill  in  the  soil 
and  mike  it  firm.  The  shoots  may  be  layered 
in  pot*,  if  that  ba  thought  desirable. 

Hedges. — Yew,  Box,  and  Holly,  having  eom- 
ple'.ea  their  growth,  may  be  clipped  forthwith. 
At  Culford  the  hedges  of  Yew  are  very  exten- 
sive, and  form  a  feature  of  the  landscape  ;  and 
being  clipped  at  this  seas  m,  their  appearance 
is  preserved  intact  until  growth  recommences 
in  the  spring. 

TEE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  W.  P.  Bound,  Gardener  to  J.  Colman,  Esq.,  Gatton 
Park,  Reigate. 

Cypripediums. — At  this  season  of  the  year 
the  Cypripedium  generally  should  be  over- 
hauled, for  many  plants  may  need  repotting, 
especially  such  species  as  flower  in  the  late 
spring  and  early  summer  months.  The  proper 
season  for  the  rapotting  of  Cypripediums 
is  indicated  by  the  beginning  of  growth, 
and  in  a  collection  some  one  or  other  plants 
will  be  ready  for  repotting  in  almost  every 
week  in  the  year.  Various  raisers  of  hybrids 
and  crosses  by  uniting  the  winter-flowering 
species  and  varieties  with  those  which  flower 
at  other  seasons  have,  in  the  course  of  several 
generations,  so  mixed  the  seasons  of  flowering, 
that  it  does  not  require  a  very  extensive 
collection  to  have  some  plants  in  flower 
throughout  the  year.  It  is  therefore  impos- 
sible to  enumerate  any  season  when  the 
potting  should  not  be  carried  out ;  still,  if  the 
rule  is  followed  to  re-pot  when  the  plant  has 
made  a  considerable  advance  in  new  growth — 
it  will  meet  all  cases.  The  compost  should 
consist  of  one-half  turfy-peat,  and  one-quarter 
each  of  chopped  sphagnum  and  Oak-leaf  soil. 
The  crosses  of  C.  insigne,  C.  Charlesworthi, 
C.  bellatulum,  and  othera  of  that  section,  are 
benefited  by  the  compost  containing  a  small 
quantity  of  turfy-loam.  The  fern  -  rhizomes 
tound  in  most  Orchid  peat  may  be  used  for 
drainage  instead  of  other  materials.  It  is 
not  advisable  to  disturb  the  plants  often,  and 
when  a  plant  is  in  good  health,  the  pot 
should  be  large  enough  to  accommodate  it  for 
two  years.  Plants  which  have  many  growths 
standing  very  close  together  should  have  some 
of  these  removed,  so  as  to  give  space  to  the 
in  nor  ones.  The  stock  of  any  plant  can  soon 
be  increased  if  this  method  be  adopted.  In 
most  cases  when  a  portion  has  been  removed, 
the  back-growths  will  break,  which  would 
not  otherwise  be  the  case.  After  potting, 
apply  water  in  suffici.-nt  quantity  to  moisten 
the  compost,  and  well  shade  all  divided  plants 
till  a  good  start  is  made  ;  and  let  the  house  be 
kept  in  a  humid  state,  spraying  the  plants 
frequently  on  bright  days.  If  thrips  are 
numerous,  mix  enough  quassia-water  with  the 
water  used  for  spraying  as  will  give  it  a  bitter 
taste,  and  make  use  of  this  once  or  twice  a 
week.  Where  Orchid-houses  are  well  fumigated 
with  XL-All,  thrips  give  no  trouble. 

Cattleija-honse. — Some  of  the  plants  may  re- 
quire surfacing  or  repotting,  and  amongst 
such  are  C.  Lawrenceana,  C.  Skinneri,  Lielia 
tenebrosa,  L.  purpurata,  C.  gigas,  and  C. 
aurea.  These  various  species  are  pushing 
forth  roots,  and  potting  may  be  safely  carried 
out  until  actual  roots  become  visible  around 
the  base  of  the  new  growth.  The  compost 
should  consist  of  three-fifths  turfy-peat,  one- 
fifth  chopped  sphagnum,  one-fifth  leaf-soil, 
the  whole  being  well  mixed  together.  The 
state  of  the  plant  will  determine  the  amount 
of  drainage  employed,  but  generally  C.  Law- 


renceana, C.  Skinneri,  C.  gigas,  and  C.  aurea, 
may  be  afforded  liberal  drainage.  The  top  of  the 
compost  and  the  base  of  the  plant  should  be, 
when  finished,  on  a  level  with  the  rim  of  the 
pot ;  and  the  potting  materials  must  not  be 
made  hard,  or  the  roots  will  not  penetrate 
them,  and  keep  inside  the  pot  to  so  great  an 
extent  as  when  the  materials  are  placed  to- 
gether with  a  light  hand.  During  dull  weather 
strict  attention  should  be  given  to  these  and 
other  Orchids  that  are  not  injured  by  sunshine, 
affording  them  full  sunshine  without  scorching 
the  leaves  ;  and  it  may  likewise  be  advisable  if 
dull  weather  continue  to  increase  the  quantity 
of  Are-heat,  and  at  the  same  time  afford  more 
air. 


PLANTS   UNDER    GLASS. 

By  J.  C.  Tallack,  Gardener  to  E.  Miller  Mundy,  Esq., 
Shipley  Hall,  Derby. 

Pinks. — Pinks,  especially  the  old  common 
white  form,  make  excellent  pot-plants  for 
flowering  early  in  the  year,  and  in  order  to 
obtain  good  results,  the  strongest  and  best 
rooted  pipings  should  be  pot  ed  up  singly  in 
5-inch  pots,  or  in  threes  in  6-inch  pots,  the 
soil  used  being  loam,  leaf -mould,  and  pul- 
verised horse -droppings,  the  whole  being 
mixed  largely  with  coarse  sand  or  road-grit. 
In  potting  make  the  soil  firm  with  a  rammer, 
place  the  plants  in  a  cold  frame,  and  afford 
them  the  same  treatment  as  that  afforded 
winter-flowering  Carnations,  viz.,  free  venti- 
lation and  exposure  to  almost  all  kinds  of 
weather,  except  heavy  rain.  Pinks  are  not  so 
much  grown  as  pot-plants  as  they  deserve  to 
be,  for  their  fragrant  flowers  are  liked  by 
everyone. 

Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison  Carnations.  —  As 
the  layers  of  these  varieties  become  rooted, 
sever  them  from  the  parent-plants,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  day  or  two,  pot  them  in  4-inch  pots, 
making  the  soil  firm.  This  should  consist  of 
loam,  leaf-mould,  sand,  and  a  small  quantity 
of  bone-meal  and  old  soot.  If  the  loam  is  of  a 
heavy  nature,  incorporate  pulverised  horse- 
dung  with  it.  Shade  from  bright  sunshine  for 
a  while  after  potting,  and  afford  water  very 
carefully. 

Schizinthus.- — For  an  early  summer  display 
these  "  Butterfly "  flowers  are  excellent  sub- 
jects, S.  retusus  especially,  the  flowers  being 
of  such  a  pleasing  colour  ;  but  the  new  S.  Wise- 
tooiensis  varieties  are  also  very  nice,  as  wellas 
free  flowerers.  Seeds  should  be  sown  at  this 
date  in  6-inch  pots,  and  the  plants  flowered  in 
these.  Not  more  than  three  plants  should  be 
left  in  a  pot  at  the  final  thinning.  For  the 
present  a  cold  frame  will  suit  their  needs,  but 
later  a  light  shelf  in  the  greenhouse  will  be 
the  best  place. 

Bouvardias. — Let  the  points  of  the  shoots  be 
stopped  for  the  last  time  on  early  flowering 
plants,  and  those  which  are  planted  out  be 
cut  round  with  a  spade  in  about  ten  days  later. 
The  latter  may  be  lifted  and  potted  a  week  later, 
and  placed  in  a  hot-water  pit,  which  may  be 
slightly  warmed  on  cold  nights.  The  syringe 
should  be  freely  used  on  the  plants,  and  early 
enough  in  the  afternoon  to  enable  the  foliage 
to  get  dry  before  nightfall. 

Acalyplvahi3pida. — Inconveniently  tall  plants, 
or  those  whose  tassels  are  shabby,  should  be 
topped,  the  tops  of  the  leading  shoots  made 
into  cuttings  4  inches  in  length,  put  singly 
into  small  pots,  and  struck  in  the  propagating- 
pit  in  strong  heat. 

Aristolochias. — Cutting3  of  side  shoots  of  A. 
elegans  and  A.  Sturtevanti  may  now  be  struck. 
The  latter  does  not  always  strike  freely, 
and  as  old  plants  have  a  knack  of  dying 
off  suddenly  if  the  roots  get  chilled,  it  is 
prudent  to  have  always  a  few  young  plants 
on  hand. 

Edging  Plants. — Where  permanent  edgings 
of  plants  of  a  trailing  habit  are  the  fashion  in 
hothouses,  batches  of  cuttings  of  Tradescantia, 
Oplismenus  Barmanni  variegata,  Pilea  muscosa, 
and  the  like,  should  bo  struck  at  frequent 
intervals,  and  as  tho  propagating-pit  is  not 
required  for  other  purposes  just  now,  it  is 
a  convenient  time  for  raising  the  quantity 
required. 
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THE  HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

By  J.  Mayne.  Gardener  to  the  Hon.  Mark  Rolle, 
Bicton.  East  Budleigh,  Devonshire. 

The  Grape  Vine. — The  weather  experienced 
this  summer,  excepting  for  about  a  fortnight, 
has  been  all  against  this  fruit,  and  unless  a 
change  for  the  better  takes  place  soon,  it  is 
to  be  feared  the  bunches  will  fail  to  ripen 
satisfactorily.  If  not  already  done,  let  the 
final  thinning  of  the  berries  be  carried  out 
forthwith,  and  keep  the  bunches  away  from 
the  wall  with  a  crutch  or  forked  stick.  Do 
not  crowd  the  growths,  but  stop  all  lateral 
shoots  at  the  first  leaf,  unless  there  is  space 
to  train  them  in,  but  do  not  shade  the  fruit 
or  the  wood  which  will  be  required  to  form 
fruit-buds  for  next  year's  fruiting.  It  has  not 
been  necessary  to  syringe  the  foliage  much  of 
late,  owing  to  the  heavy  rains.  Keep  a  close 
outlook  on  the  bunches,  in  case  mildew  should 
appear,  in  wflich  event  dust  with  flowers-of- 
sulphur,  which  is,  I  think,  still  the  best 
remedy,  washing  it  off  with  a  syringe  twenty- 
four  hours  later,  by  which  time  the  fungus  will 
have  been  destroyed.  JS'ow  is  the  season  to 
apply  diluted  farmyard  manure-water,  or  to 
sprinkle  Thomson's  Vine-manure  on  the  soil ; 
washing  it  in  with  clean  water,  but  discon- 
tinuing the  practice  as  soon  as  the  berries 
begin  to  change  colour. 

Pears, — The  varieties  that  ripen  this  month 
consist  of  but  three  or  four,  so  that  every 
care  should  be  taken  that  these  are  protected 
from  the  birds  and  wasps.  Doyenne  d'Ete, 
Beurre  Giflard,  and  Jargonelle  should  be 
gathered  before  they  are  fully  ripe,  or  the 
flavour  will  be  impaired.  They  will  keep  good 
for  a  few  days.  Early  summer-pruned  trees 
against  walls  will  have  made  secondary 
growths,  and  these  should  be  pinched  or  cut 
back  to  within  a  couple  of  inches  of  their 
point  of  origin.  Mid-season  and  late  varieties 
which  may  have  full  crops  of  fruit  should  be 
assisted  with  manure- water,  andif  not  mulched, 
the  soil  should  be  kept  friable  by  being  hoed 
at  short  intervals  of  time. 

Apples.—  The  early  kitchen  Apples,  Lords 
Sufbeld  and  Grosvenor,  Duchess  of  Oldenburg, 
Ecklinville,  and  the  Codlins,  if  carrying  heavy 
crops,  may  be  reduced  in  number,  and  the 
thinnings  used  for  tarts,  while  those  left  on 
the  trees  will  improve  in  size  in  consequence. 
Orchard  trees  would  be  benefited  if  manure 
can  be  applied  to  the  roots  during  the  next 
few  weeks,  and  after  the  frequent  rains  of 
late  nearly  all  over  the  country,  this  will  prove 
of  immense  benefit  to  the  swelling  crops  or  to 
trees  that  are  not  making  much  growth. 


FRUITS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  James  Whytock,  Gardener  to  the  Duke  of 
Buccleuch,  Dalkeith,  Scotland. 

Strawberry- plants  for  forcing. — The  potting 
of  the  rooted  runners  into  the  fruiting-pots, 
5-inch  for  the  earliest,  6  inch  for  the  later 
fruiters,  should  now  be  finished.  The  heaviest 
soil  affords  the  finest  fruits ;  if  a  light  soil 
must  be  used,  add  to  each  wheelbarrowful  a 
7-inch  pot  of  bone-meal  and  the  same  of  Thom- 
son's manure.  The  soil  should  be  firmly 
rammed,  the  plants  stood  in  the  shade  for 
a  day  or  two,  and  afterwards  in  full  sunshine, 
preferably  on  a  coal-ash  bottom.  When  it  is 
seen  that  the  plants  are  making  roots  freely, 
water  may  be  liberally  applied,  but  for  a  week 
or  two  after  repotting  afford  water  carefully, 
so  as  not  to  sodden  and  consequently  sour  the 
soil.  Overhead  sprinkling  in  the  evening  is 
very  beneficial  at  this  stage.  Manure  should 
be  applied  when  the  balls  have  become  matted 
with  roots.  For  the  earliest  forced  fruits, 
VicomteEse  H.  du  Thury  and  Stevens'  Wonder 
are  the  most  to  be  recommended  ;  and  the 
next  in  point  of  earliness,  if  the  soil  is  quite 
suitable,  is  Royal  Sovereign,  but  if  it  is  not, 
then  Scarlet  Queen  is  the  better  variety. 
President  and  Leader  are  good  for  late  crops, 
and  Monarch  is  not  worth  growing  in  pots. 
Let  a  plantation  of  well- rooted  runners  be  made 
on  a  south  border,  to  provide  early  runners 
next  summer  to  be  grown  on  for  forcing. 


Tomatos. — Plants  for  fruiting  in  the  winter 
should  be  kept  stocky,  which  is  best  done  by 
keeping  them  near  the  glass,  in  pots  not  ex- 
ceeding 0  inches  in  diameter,  before  showing 
their  first  flowers.  The  pots  for  the  final  shift 
should  not  exceed  10  inches  in  diameter,  and 
they  should  be  filled  only  to  the  extent  of  two- 
thirds,  including  the  drainage.  Add  bone- 
meal  to  the  soil.  If  the  plants  are  well  grown 
before  the  winter  sets  in,  and  at  that  time 
placed  in  a  house  with  a  minimum  temperature 
of  60°,  and  the  roots  afforded  an  occasional 
manurial  dressing,  they  will  afford  a  moderate 
quantity  of  Tomatos  during  the  winter  season. 

Fig-house. — The  second  crop  of  fruit  is  now 
ripening  off,  and  all  syringing  must  be  stopped, 
more  air  than  hitherto  admitted,  the  house 
generally  kept  drier  in  dull  weather,  and  on 
cold  nights  a  small  amount  of  heat  in  the 
heating  apparatus.  The  mean  temperature 
should  be  about  03°.  When  all  of  the  fruit  is 
gathered  from  the  trees,  remove  any  shoots 
not  required  for  fruiting  next  year,  and  apply 
heat  sufficient  to  ripen  the  wood.  Syringe 
the  trees  occasionally,  employing  an  insecti- 
cide if  red-spider  be  observed.  Apply  water 
to  the  borders  when  dry. 

Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Plums  in  unheated 
houses  in  this  sunless  season  are  not  doing 
satisfactorily,  and  the  best  use  should  be  made 
of  what  little  sunshine  there  is  by  closing  the 
house  at  4  P.M.,  syringing  the  trees  well  then, 
and  opening  the  upper  ventilators  in  the  even- 
ing. The  trees  should  be,  as  a  rule,  syringed  in 
the  mornings,  and  if  necessary  an  insecticide 
should  be  used  so  as  to  keep  the  foliage  clean 
and  healthy.  Thin  out  the  shoots  where 
numerous,  and  remove  gross  shoots,  which 
last  in  such  houses  cannot  ba  ripened.  Tie  in 
the  remainder,  and  with  the  aid  of  twigs  keep 
the  leaves  off  the  fruits  as  much  as  possible. 
Trees  with  ripening  fruit  upon  them  should  be 
kept  dry,  and  be  well  ventilated.  As  soon  as 
the  fruit  is  gathered  from  a  tree,  afford  the 
latter  a  copious  syringing.  Whilst  the  fruit 
is  growing  in  size,  keep  the  soil  moist,  and 
apply  manure- water  occasionally. 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  T.  Tueton,  Gr.  to  J.  K.  D.  Wingfield  DIGBY,  Esq., 
Sherborne  Castie,  Dorsetshire. 

flints  on  Work  in  General.  —  Owing  to  the 
dripping  and  sunless  weather,  and  the  con- 
sequent lateness  of  all  early  crops,  alterations 
in  the  usual  rotation  for  second  cropping  will 
have  been  necessary,  it  being  unadvisable  to 
put  too  much  dependence  on  the  autumn  being 
fine.  As  fast  as  land  becomes  vacant,  Cole- 
worts,  early  varieties  of  Savoys,  and  all  varie- 
ties of  Kale,  and  even  of  Broccoli,  where  the 
plants  are  strong,  may  still  be  planled.  In 
planting  winter  stuff,  and  Savoys  and  Broccolis 
in  particular,  which  have  stood  long  in  the 
seed-beds,  great  care  should  be  observed  that 
the  hearts  of  the  plants  are  not  malformed,  the 
local  terms  for  which  are  pin-hearted,  buckle- 
hearted,  blind-hearted,  &c,  as  such  plants  if 
set  out  have  eventually  to  be  replaced,  and 
the  result  is  a  plantation  of  uneven  plants. 

Peas. — The  season  so  far  has  been  favourable 
for  Peas,  and  there  are  no  signs  of  mildew  on 
the  plants.  Gardeners  who  have  provided  for 
autumn  supply  by  sowing  the  varieties  which  I 
recommended,  viz.,  Veitch's  Autocrat,  Sntton'b 
Late  Queen,  Latest-of-All,  and  Walker's  Per- 
petual Bearer,  should  be  well  provided  ;  these 
being  Peas  with  short  haulm,  are  convenient  for 
protecting  from  the  birds,  although  entailing  a 
little  more  labour  at  the  time  than  the  usual 
practice  of  throwing  fish-netting  over  the  rows. 
I  protect  in  the  same  manner  as  are  bush  fruit 
quarters,  viz.,  drive  in  stout  poles  round  the 
outside  of  the  quarter,  the  intermediate  poles 
being  smaller,  from  which  to  strain  wires  for 
carrying  the  netting  high  enough  above  the 
rows  to  admit  of  a  man  getting  underneath  it  to 
gather  the  Peas.  Where  single  rows  have  to  be 
protected,  a  wire  strained  from  strong  poles 
placed  at  the  ends  of  the  row,  and  twisted 
around  smaller  intermediate  poles,  supports  the 
netting,  and  does  not  hinder  the  Pea-gatherer. 


In  order  to  avert  an  attack  of  mildew,  continue 
to  afford  the  rows  of  Peas  enough  moisture, 
without  excess  at  any  one  time  to  chill  the 
soil ;  and  the  water  that  is  afforded  should 
have  been  for  some  days  exposed  to  the  sun,  if 
it  be  not  pond  or  river  water.  Remove  Pea- 
haulm  where  the  crop  is  exhausted,  let  the 
ground  be  vacant  for  a  few  days  so  that  weed- 
seeds  may  germinate,  and  then  afford  it  a. 
hoeing  to  kill  the  plants,  whereas  if  the  seeds 
are  dug  in  they  will  give  trouble  at  some 
future  time. 

Potatos. — If  the  land  under  this  crop  is 
required  for  Turnips,  &c,  Windsor  Castle  and 
other  second  early  Potatos  may  now  be  lifted, 
as  unless  the  tubers  are  growing  out  the  skin 
will  be  well  set.  Do  not  expose  the  cooking 
tubers  to  the  light  for  more  than  a  few  hours, 
but  remove  them  to  the  potato-store.  Place 
the  seed-tubers  in  a  cool  airy  shed  from  which 
the  light  is  partly  excluded,  laying  them  out 
thinly.  Keep  a  sharp  look-out  among  the 
later  kinds,  and  directly  signs  of  growing  out 
are  observed  (indicated  by  the  haulm  keeping 
green  and  continuing  to  grow),  pull  up  the 
haulm  by  placing  both  feet  close  together  on 
the  top  of  the  root,  to  prevent  the  tubers  being 
brought  to  the  surface. 

French  Beans. — Make  a  plentiful  sowing 
forthwith  on  a  warm  border,  and  where  it  will 
be  convenient  to  apply  Jerusalem  Artichoke- 
stems  or  evergreen  branches  as  a  protection 
against  early  frosts.  In  a  trial  of  French 
Beans  in  these  gardens  this  season,  Veitch's 
Early  Favourite  was  proved  to  be  a  week 
earlier  than  any  of  the  other  varieties,  and 
very  prolific.  The  plant  has  a  good  constitu- 
tion, and  I  have  decided  upon  sowing  this 
variety  at  the  present  date.  Jf  the  ground  is 
not  in  good  heart,  take  out  trenches  1  yard 
apart,  into  which  put  a  layer  of  spent  Mush- 
room-bed dung,  and  return  the  soil  previous  to 
planting  the  seeds  with  a  dibber. 


THE    APIARY. 

By  Expert. 

Finishing  off  Sections. — All  sections  that  are 
not  filled  should  be  closed,  and  in  the  greater 
part  of  the  south  of  England,  the  honey  flow 
being  over  it  will  not  be  wise  to  put  on  any 
more  of  them.  The  back  part  of  the  section- 
crate  should  be  blocked  up  so  as  to  drive  the 
bees  into  the  partly  finished  section,  otherwise 
the  bees  will  build  comb  and  stoiewhat  honey 
they  can  in  the  back,  and  leave  the  unfinished 
ones  alone.  Sections  that  hive  been  attached 
to  the  dividers  should  be  left  in,  for  the  bees 
to  seal  over.  All  shallow  frames  should  be 
gradually  closed  in  the  same  manner  as  they 
are  taken  out  for  extraction,  and  a  little  extra 
covering  should  be  put  on  the  craves,  &c,  to 
induce  the  bees  to  work  in  theji,  otherwise  the 
very  cold  winds  we  are  getting  now  may  drive 
them  to  the  body-box  for  warmth.  Wax-moth 
should  be  kept  well  under,  for  once  these 
pests  commence  to  accumulate  in  any  numbers 
it  will  be  found  a  dillicult  task  to  destroy  them. 
In  storing  hives  ready  for  swarms,  constant 
attention  should  be  given  them,  as  nowhere 
will  wax-moth  build  quicker  than  in  a  hive 
they  have  all  to  themtelves.  A  good  plan  is 
to  har>g  up  a  bottle  three  parts  filled  with  old 
beer  to  entice  the  moths  into  it. 

Swarms. — These  should  be  fed  a  little,  while 
cool  weather  lasts,  as  by  doing  this  now  the 
beekeeper  will  find  the  advantages  greater  than 
if  feeding  be  adopted  at  a  later  date;  more- 
over, it  will  minimise  robbing,  the  prevention 
of  which  is  no  light  matter.  Be  on  the  look- 
out to  obtain  driven  bees  to  strengthen  weak 
colonies,  cr  build  up  fresh  ones  as  desired. 
Keep  honey  in  a  place  safo  from  the  bees,  ants, 
and  wasps,  as  they  generally  leave  a  mark  on 
the  sections  which  they  travel  across.  Keep  all 
run  honey  after  being  well  strained  and  cleaned, 
tied  over  closely  so  that  dust  cannot  enter. 
Examine  the  roofs  of  hives,  immediately  repair- 
ingthose which  let  in  tho  wot.  Payattention  to 
the  honey  market,  noting  the  price  of  run  honey 
and  that  in  sections,  and  do  not  be  in  too 
much  haste  to  push  your  goods. 
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EDITORIAL     NOTICES. 

ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the  PUBLISHER. 

betters  for  Publication,  as  well  as  specimens  and  plant 
for  naming,  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR, 
41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London. 
Communications  should  be  written  on  one  side  only  op 
ihk  paper,  sent  as  early  in  the  week  as  possible,  and  duly 
signed  by  the  writer.  If  desired,  the  signature  will  not  be 
printed,  but  kept  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

^lustrations.— The  Editor  will  thankfully  receive  and  select 
photographs  or  drawings,  suitable  for  reproduction,  of 
gardens,  or  of  remarkable  plants,  floivers,  trees,  &c.  ;  but  he 
cannot  be  responsible  for  loss  or  injury. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 


Anr   in  '  Royal    Horticultural    Society's 
1     Committees  Meet. 


TUESDAY, 

j  Shropehire    Horticultural    So- 

WEDNESDAY,  Aug.  2G<]     <:}cX/*  Show  at   Shrewsbury 

]     (v   days).    Royal  Oxfordshire 

I     Horticultural  Socieiy's  Show. 

fjerscv  Agricultural  and  Horti- 
cultural Societies'  combined 
Show  (2  days).    Royal  Horti- 
cultural society  or  Aberdeen 
.Central  Park. Aberdeen 


THURSDAY,    Auo 


J 


|  cultural 
I  Show.  Ce 
I,    (3  days). 


FRIDAY,  AUG.  22  (  Strathearn    Horticultural     So- 

I     ciety  s  Show  rj  days). 

I  Holmes    Chapel    and    District 
SATURDAY,     AUG.  23->      Horticultmal  Society's  Exhi- 
(     bition. 


8ALES    FOR   THE   WEEK. 

MONDAY,  August  18- 

Great  Trade  Sale  of  Dutch  Bulbs,  at.  67  and  68, 
Cheapside.  EC.,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris,  h  r.  u  ;  also 
L.  Harrisii.  Roman  Hyiciuths,  &c,  at  o  p  m 

THURSDAY,  AUGUST  21  - 

Great  Trade  Sale  of  Dutch  Bulbs,  at,  t;?  and  6', 
Cheapside,  E.C.,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  11 

FRIDAY,  August  22— 

Orchids  in  large  variety,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris, 
at  12.3U. 

(Far  further  particulars  see  our  Advertisement  columns.) 


Average  Temperature  for  the  ensuing  week,  deduced 
from  Observations  of  Forty-three  Years  at  Chiswick 
—61-6". 
A'-iual  Temperatures:— 

London.— Atiynst  13  (6  p.m.)  :  Max.  6j°;  Min.  51". 

Aii'iiixt  11.— Dull,  warm. 
Phovinces  —  August  is  (6  p.m.):  Max.  62,  Southern 
Counties;  Mm.  48°,  Shetland. 


We  are  enabled  this  week  to 
Osborne.        supplement    the    remarks     on 

Sandringham,  published  in  our 
Coronation  number  by  some  additional  illus- 
trations, prepared  like  the  others,  by  the  ex- 
press permission  of  His  Majesty.  These  tell 
their  own  tale.  But  the  sensation  oi'  the 
week,  apart  from  the  Coronation  itself,  has 
been  the  announcement  by  the  King  of  his 
intention  to  present  to  the  Nation  the  beau- 
tiful domain  of  Osborne,  so  long  the  residence 
of  Queen  Victoria  and  the  Prince  Consort, 
which  will  for  all  time  be  venerated  by  the 
British  nation  as  the  place  where  the  revered 
Sovereign  breathed  her  last.  We  avail  out- 
selves  of  this  truly  regal  munificence  to 
reproduce  some  of  the  illustrations  which 
we  have  from  time  to  time  given  of  Osborne. 
Though  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  and  having  therefore  a  less 
mild  climate  than  is  enjoyed  by  the  resi- 
dents on  the  opposite  side  of  the  island,  yet 
its  situation  is  such  as  to  permit  the  growth 
in  the  open  air  of  plants  which,  on  the  main- 
land, mostly  demand  the  shelter  of  a  con- 
servatory. Fortune's  Palm,  Trachyearpus 
Fortunei,  thrives  in  the  open;  indeed  at 
Ryde,  close  by,  we  have  seen  seedlings 
coming  up  spontaneously,  and  in  abundance, 
as  possibly  they  also  do  at  Osborne. 

Myrtles  and  Camellias  flower  freely  in 
the  open  air,  and  arc  attractive  when 
not  in  flower  by  reason  of  their  foliage. 
Oranges   ripen   on   the   walls  with   a   little 


protection  in  winter,  and  shrubs  thrive 
and  flower  as  if  they  were  in  Devonshire. 
Memorial  trees  abound,  planted  by  the  late 
Sovereign,  her  relatives,  and  by  other  emi- 
nent persons,  and  will  add  to  the  interest  of 
the  newly-acquired  national  property.  Prob- 
ably a  rectification  of  the  names  of  some 
of  the  trees  will  be  needed,  unless  indeed 
this  has  been  attended  to  of  late  years. 
Among  the  most  interesting  features  at 
Osborne  are  the  little  plots  of  ground  tilled 
by  His  present  Majesty  and  his  brothers 
and  sisters  in  their  childhood,  under 
the  supervision  oE  the  Prince  Consort. 
Hard  by  is  a  pavilion,  "  the  Swiss  chalet," 
in  which  the  tools  and  wheelbarrons  used 
by  the  Royal  gardeners,  duly  cleaned  and 
labelled,  are  preserved  in  the  fashion  be- 
fitting a  well-ordered  tool-shed.  Forcing- 
houses  and  vegetable  culture  do  not  consti- 
tute a  feature  of  Osborne,  the  necessary 
supplies  being  furnished  from  Frogmore. 

For  its  touching  associations,  no  less  than 
for  its  beauty,  Osborne  will  for  ever  hold  a 
place  in  the  esteem  of  the  nation,  and  the 
thoughtful  consideration  which  has  placed 
this  princely  residence  at  the  disposal  of 
invalided  officers  of  the  Navy  and  of  the 
Army  will,  if  such  be  possible,  enhance  the 
loyalty  of  the  British  public. 

Osborne  has  often  been  described  in  our 
columns,  particularly  on  June  19,  1897,  to 
which  number  we  refer  the  reader  desirous 
of  a  fuller  account  of  the  park  and  garden. 


The  Lake  at  Sandringham.— Our  Supple- 
mentary Illustration  to  the  present  issue 
affords  a  view  of  the  upper  lake  iu  tbe  grounds 
at  Sandringham,  the  country  home  of  tDeir 
Majesties  the  KING  and  Queen.  Tue  orna- 
mental waters  at  Sandringham  are  situated  on 
the  south  side  of  the  mansiou,  and  extend  to 
the  front  of  York  Cottage,  where  the  water 
widens  out  considerably,  and  there  is  an 
island  which  is  very  beautifully  planted.  The 
view  in  our  illustration  was  taken  from  a  point 
near  to  the  park  gates,  and  the  camera  was 
directed  towards  some  Bhododendron- beds, 
which  may  be  seen  through  a  vista  on  the 
leftrhand  side  of  the  picture.  On  the  right- 
hand  side  may  be  seen  the  top  of  the  south  end 
of  the  mansion  above  the  trees,  showing  that 
the  lake  approaches  very  near  to  the  building. 
The  other  end  of  the  lake,  and  York  Cottage, 
were  illustrated  in  our  Coronation  number, 
published  on  June  "21,  which  contained  a 
numter  of  photographs,  taken  by  special  per- 
mission for  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  and 
representing  these  beautiful  gardens,  ia  the 
formation  and  maintenance  of  which  their 
Majesties  have  shown  such  personal  interest. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society.— Taenext 
meetiog  of  the  Fruit  and  Floral  Committees  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  wJl  be  held 
on  Tuesday,  August  10,  in  the  Drill  Hall, 
Buckingham  Gate,  Westminster,  at  1  to  0  P.M. 
A  lecture  on  "Horticultural  Education  and 
Teaching  in  England"  will  be  given  by  Mr. 
W.  H.  Patierson,  F.R.H.S.,  at  3  o'clock. 

At  a   general  meeting    of    the  Rojal 

Horticultural  Society,  held  on  Tuesday, 
August  5,  eleven  new  Fellows  were  elected, 
making  a  total  of  870  elected  since  the  begiL- 
ning  of  the  present  year. 

The  Royal  Horticultural  Society  will 

hold  a  special  exhibition  of  Dahlias  on  Sept.  2 
and  .'!,  in  conjunction  with  the  National  Dahlia, 
Society,  in  the  Drill  Hall,  Buckingham  Gite, 
S.W.  At  this  meeting  only  Dahlias  can  be 
shown,  with  the  exception  of  flowers,  fruits, 


&c,  for  Certificate.  All  Dahlias,  including 
those  shown  for  Certificate,  must  be  left  on 
exhibition  until  5  P.M.  on  the  second  day,  hut 
other  plants  may  be  removed  as  usual.  For 
schedule  of  prizes  see  Royal  Horticultural 
Society's  Book  of  Arrannements  for  1902,  pp.  91 
to  93 ;  or  separate  schedules  can  be  obtained 
on  application  to  either  Mr.  J.  K.  Hudson,  M.A., 
Gunnersbury  House  Gardens,  Acton  ;  or  to  Mr. 
C.  E.  Wilkins,  19,  Lyndhurst  Road,  S.E.,  joint 
Secretaries  to  the  National  Dahlia  Society. 

Intending   exhibitors    at    the    Crystal 

Palace  Fruit  Show  on  September  18, 19,  and  20, 
can  obtain  aa  official  entry  form,  together  with 
schedule,  on  application  to  the  Secretary, 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  117,  Victoria 
Street,  S.W.  (a  penny  stamp  should  be  en- 
closed). Eutries  for  this  show  close  on 
September  11. 

Our  Coronation  Number.  —  We  have 
specially  to  thank  our  foreign  colleagues  for 
their  hearty  commendation  of  our  Coronation 
number,  and  for  the  various  congratulatory 
telegrams  which  reached  us  from  Brussels 
and  other  sources.  The  Rei'ite  Eol-ticole,  the 
Monitear  d' Horticulture,  the  Gari  enflora,  the 
Haven  of  Copenhagen,  and  various  American 
journals,  have  expressed  their  admiration.  A 
lew  copies  remain  in  stock,  for  which  early 
application  to  the  Publisher  should  be  made. 

Flowers  in  Season. — From  Messrs. Veitch, 
Chelsea,  we  have  received  a  fine  spike  of 
Buddleia  variabilis,  figured  in  our  columns 
August  20,  1898.  It  is  a  Chinese  species,  dis- 
covered by  Dr.  Henry,  closely  allied  to  the 
Himalayan  B.  Lindleyana,  and,  like  it,  having 
lilac  flowers  ;  but  in  this  cue  with  a  yellow 
eye.  The  broad,  rounded  stipules  are  connate, 
and  also  adnate  to  the  stem.  Messrs.  Veitch's 
specimens  are  of  more  vigorous  growth  than 
any  wo  have  seen  before,  and  the  steins  and 
foliage  are  quite  glabrous.  The  name  under 
which  it  is  sent  is  B,  albiflora,  but  we  cannot 
distinguish  the  plan;  from  B.  variabilis. 

College  of  Agriculture,  Downton, 
Salisbury".  —  The  twenty  -  second  Summer 
Session  of  this  College  ended  on  Friday  with 
the  usual  distribution  of  Certificates  and 
Prizes.  Professor  Wrightson  presided,  and 
in  his  address  spoke  of  the  connection  between 
Nature-study  and  Agricu'ture,  especially  as 
regarded  trees  (forestry),  grasses,  animals, 
both  useful  and  predatory,  insect  attacks,  and 
weeds.  He  also  commented  on  the  attention 
of  their  American  and  Australian  students. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Prizemen  : — 
The  Bles  Scholarship  of  £10,  given  to  the  best 
man  who  has  completed  one  year,  F.  G. 
BATEMAN,  of  Somerset  Road,  Ealing,  W.  The 
diploma,  given  to  two  years'  residents  who 
pass  in  all  subjects  taught  at  the  College:  J.C. 
Thompson,  ot  Knighton  House,  Leicester  ; 
A.  J.  H.  Wrkiiitson,  of  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture, Djiwjton  ;  F.  R.  Kelly,  of  Ballantlea 
Park,  co.  Clave,  Ireland ;  N.  D.  Stewart,  of 
Bryntirion,  Yaynol  Park,  Port  Dinorwic,  North 
Wales  ;  and  C.  Crowley,  of  llanghurst 
Rectory,  Basingstoke. 

"Il  Crisantemo."  —  This  quarterly  pe- 
riodical publication  of  the  Italian  National 
Chrysanthemum  Society  appears  with  un- 
failing regularity.  It  maintains  its  high 
standard  so  f»r  as  style  and  get-up  are 
concerned,  and  makes  one  almost  envious 
that  something  of  the  same  kind  has  never 
been  attempted  here  in  ICogland  by  enthusiasts 
who  worship  at  the  shrine  of  the  golden 
flower.  Among  the  contents  we  notice  an 
obituary  notice  of  the  late  Carlo  Rovelli, 
several  notes  abou;  the  shows  at  Brescia  and 
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Genoa,  one  or  two  cultural  articles  and  details 
concerning  the  fifth  annual  exhibition  of  the 
society  to  be  held  on  November  8  and  four 
following  days  in  Milan.  The  list  of  prizes  is 
a  liberal  one,  and  nearly  all  the  classes  are 
open.  The  Marquis  Viseonti  VBNOSTA  offers  a 
gold  medal  for  new  seedlings  obtained  by  the 
exhibitor,  and  this  is  for  Italians  only.  Alto- 
gether in  the  various  sections  there  are  forty 
classes  for  Chrysanthemums,  the  remainder 
being  for  other  autumn-flowering  subjects. 

United  Horticultural  Benefit  and  Pro- 
vident Society. — The  monthly  committee 
meeting  of  this  Sosiety  was  held  at  the 
Caledonian  Hotel,  Adelphi  Terrace,  Strand,  on 
Monday  evening  la9t ;  Mr.  Thos.  'Winter  pre- 
sided. After  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting 
■had  been  read  and  signed,  four  new  members 
were  elected,  and  one  nominated.  Five 
members  were  reported  on  the  Sick  Fund,  and 
two  others  had  been  on  and  off  the  fund  since 
the  last  meeting.  The  Secretary  was  in- 
structed to  make  the  preliminary  arrange- 
ments for  the  Annual  Dinner,  to  be  held  early 
in  October  next. 

Campanula  hybrida(?). — The  supposed 
hybrid  between  C.  latifolia  and  C.  pyramidalis, 
•shown  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
•cultural  Society,  is  now  pronounced  to  be  no 
hybrid,  but  C.  peregrina,  figured  in  the  Bota- 
nical Magazine  in  1810,  t.  1257.  The  figure  is 
very  characteristic,  and  the  purple  spot  at  the 
base  of  the  corolla,  which  was  the  subject  of 
comment  at  the  meeting,  is  well  shown  in  the 
figure.  It  is  a  native  of  Asia  Minor,  not  of 
South  Africa,  as  stated  in  the  Magazine. 

M.  DE  la  Devansaye's  Plants. — The  fine 
•collections  accumulated  at  the  Chateau  du 
.Fresne,  near  Noyant-  Meon,  Marne-et-Loire, 
four  or  five  hours  from  Paris,  by  the  late  M. 
3)B  LA  Devansave,  are  to  be  sold  by  auction  on 
•  Sunday,  August  24,  and  following  day.  The 
Yandas  and  other  Orchids  are  remarkable, 
and  especially  the  Palms  and  Aroids,  to  which 
latter  group,  as  our  readers  will  remember, 
the  late  gentleman  paid  special  attention. 
•Further  information  may  be  obtained  from  M. 
Auguste  Chantin,  83,  Rue  de  1' Amiral  Mouchez, 
Paris. 

Notes  from  Durban. — A  correspondent  in 
this  city  writes  horns  suggesting  the  use  of 
what  is  termed  a  dust-sprayer  for  the  purpose 
■of  checking  the  growth  of  parasitic  fungi  on 
fruit-trees  called  rust,  and  for  assisting  in 
the  extermination  of  insect  pests.  On  the 
same  subject  the  writer  says: — "It  it  often 
difficult  to  cart  about  the  fluid  mixtures  to  be 
discharged  into  infested  trees,  and  to  get  the 
apparatus  into  the  proper  position  for  doing 
good  work.  Surely  a  mixture  of  powdered 
quick-lime  and  sulphate  of  copper  could  be 
readily  discharged  into  a  tree  by  means  of  a 
small  bellows  connected  with  a  hopper  and 
treadle,  mounted  on  a  spiked  stand,  all  so 
arranged  (with  an  extension  pipe  from  the 
nozzle  of  the  bellows  for  getting  into  the 
branches)  that  one  man  could  easily  travel 
about  with  in  the  early  morning,  when  the 
trees  are  damp,  and  do  the  work  with  ease  and 
certainty."  To  this  we  can  only  say  that 
there  would  appear  to  be  no  reason  why  dust- 
-spraying  should  not  be  successfully  applied  in 
Natal,  as  we  believe  it  is  in  the  southern  and 
western  States  of  America.  The  officials  at 
Pietermaritzburg  might  be  able  to  give  the 
.necessary  aid.  Of  course,  that  which  would 
be  effective  in  South  Africa  might  be  made 
equally  so  elsewhere.  By  the  way,  the 
rainfall  at  the  coast  in  Natal  appears  to 
have  been  satisfactory  in  amount  during 
the  past  year,  10  inches  being  recorded  for 


that  section  of  the  country — enough  to  enable 
the  Suger-cane  to  flourish.  Throughout  the 
Colony  the  rainfall  would  appear  to  have  heen 
satisfactory  during  the  year  ending  with  June 
last. 

Mr.  George  Nicholson. — Some  time  since 
it  was  decided  by  some  of  Mr.  Nicholson's 
friends  and  colleagues  to  offer  him,  privately,  on 
the  occasion  of  his  retirement  from  the  Curator- 
ship  of  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  some  tangible 
evidence  of  the  high  regard  in  which  he  is 
held.  A  committee,  consisting  of  Mr.  W. 
Marshall,  treasurer ;  Mr.  F.  W.  Bi  rbiikje 
and  Dr.  Maxwell  Masters,  was  formed  to 
carry  out  the  proposal.  Numbers  of  contri- 
butors, rather  than  large  amounts,  were 
solicited.  The  result  has  been  very  satis- 
factory, and  Mr.  Nicholson  has  selected 
various  articles,  the  daily  use  of  which  will 
remind  him  of  his  old  friends.  The  salver 
bears  this  inscription : — 

presented  to 

GEORGE  NICHOLSON,  V.M.H., 

Late  Curator  of  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew, 

By  his  Friends  and  Colleagues, 

Who,  while  admiring  his  Qualifications  as  a 

Man  or  Science  and  a  Gardener, 

Have  a  warm  appreciation  of  his  worth  as  a 

Friend.    1902. 

Herr  Wendland. — We  regret  to  hear  of 
the  serious  illness  of  this  distinguished  bota- 
nist and  cultivator,  so  well  known  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Palms  and  with  the  collections 
at  Herrenhausen. 

"  Flora  of  Tropical  Africa." — Another 
instalment  of  this  important  work,  prepared 
at  Kew,  has  been  issued  by  Messrs.  Lovell, 
Reeve  &  Co.  It  is,  of  course,  indispensable 
to  the  student  of  the  botany  of  the  vast  region 
which  comes  within  its  purview.  In  the 
present  part  we  find  detailed  monographs  of 
the  Oleacefe  and  Salvadoracete,  by  Mr.  Baker  ; 
whilst  the  bulk  of  the  part  is  taken  up  by  the 
commencement  of  an  account  of  the  important 
family  of  Apocynacese,  by  Dr.  Staff. 

The  Commons  and  Footpaths  Preserva- 
tion Society,  has  issued  its  report  for  the 
years  1899  to  1901,  a  report  which  affords 
evidence  of  good  work  accomplished,  and  of 
much  more  that  could  be  done  were  theSoeiety 
more  generously  supported.  On  the  question 
of  the  erection  of  a  wire  fence  around 
Stonelienge,  there  is  room  for  differences  of 
opinion.  Whilst  free  access  at  all  reasonable 
times  to  well  conducted  sightseers  and 
especially  to  students,  might  be  insisted  on, 
it  is  equally  desirable  to  exclude  mischievous 
trippers  and  others  whose  presence  is  not 
desirable.  How  to  reconcile  the  two  interests 
is  a  problem  which  ou'ht  not  to  be  beyond 
the  capacity  of  this  useful  Association. 

Trop/eolace/e.  —  A  monograph  of  the 
Tropreolum  family  (consisting  of  one  genus 
only,  Tropfeolum  witli  fifty  species),  has  been 
elaborated  by  Dr.  FR.  Buchenau,  in  Dos 
Pflunzenreich  (Leipsig,  Engelmann  ;  London, 
Williams  and  Norgate).  The  descriptions 
and  analytical  tables  are  in  Latin. 

Marantace/e.— Dr.  K.  Schumann  has  pub- 
lished in  Engler's  Dan  Pflanzenreich  a  mono- 
graph of  this  family,  which  is  one  of  im- 
portance to  the  horticulturist  from  the 
number  of  ornamental  species  included  in  it. 
The  most  important  genera  from  this  point  of 
view  are  Phrynium,  Calathea  (of  which  10:1 
species  are  described),  Maranta  (twenty-three 
species),  and  Thalia.  Tables  are  given  by  means 
of  which  the  cultivated  species  of  Calathea 
may  be  distinguished  by  their  mode  of  growtli 


and  foliage.  Unfortunately  this  portion  is  in 
German.  Marantas  and  Calatheas  are  much 
confuted  in  gardens,  but,  if  flowers  are 
accessible,  it  will  be  found  that  Calatheas 
have  a  three-celled  ovary,  while  that  of 
Maranta  is  one-celled. 

Stock-taking:  July.  —  That  trade  is 
"picking  up"  is  amply  evidecced  by  the 
Board  of  Trade  Returns  for  the  past  month. 
The  value  of  the  imports  for  the  month  ia 
given  at  £14,080,900,  as  against  £43,082,822  in 
the  same  period  of  last  year — an  increase  of 
£1,058,138.  Among  the  items  of  food  increase, 
we  note  Wheat  (from  India  and  South  America), 
butter  and  meat  ahead,  and  Potatos  increased 
by  £114,000  ;  tea  went  up,  and  timber  in- 
creased by  £207,383.  From  the  usual  "  Sum- 
mary "  table  we  select  the  following  items : — 


imports. 

1901. 

1902. 

Difference. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Total  value 

43,028,822 

44,086,960 

+  1.058,138 

(A.)  Articles  of  food 
and  driuk— duty 
free 

8,643,807 

9,114,698 

+470,891 

(B.)  Articles  of  food 
&  drink— dutiable 

8,600.732 

8.587,727 

—13,005 

Raw  materials  for 
textile  manufac- 
tures          

4,399,47S 

3,473,207 

—926,271 

Raw  materials  for 
sundry  industries 
and  manufactures 

6,705,852 

6,S39,164 

+  233,312 

(A.)  Miscellaneous 
articles      

1,314,206 

1,833,007 

+518,801 

(B.)  Parcel  Post    ... 

101,764 

157,416 

+55,682 

The  figures  in  the  list  of  fruits,  roots,  and 
vegetables  are  very  suggestive,  and  are  as 
follows  : — 


Imports. 

1901. 

1902. 

Difference. 

Fruits,  raw : — 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Apples 

48.913 

35,786 

— 13.13T 

Apricots  and  Peaches 

8,325 

8,461 

+136 

Bananas...     bunches 

236,200 

259,586 

+23,386 

Cherries          

77,590 

83,274 

+5,681 

Currant9         

59,914 

58,990 

-954 

Gooseberries 

6,516 

13.089 

+6,573 

Grapes  

24,300 

12,25) 

—12,050 

Lemons 

115.361 

149.835 

+34,525 

Nuts— Almonds 

3,858 

3,695 

—163 

Others,  used  as  food 

56,126 

71,360 

+15,234 

Oranges 

£8,387 

12S,2i8 

+99,881 

Pears     

44,814 

5  867 

—38,947 

Plums 

60,410 

35,656 

—24,754 

Strawberries 

7.023 

15,549 

+8,52« 

Unenumerated,raw... 

159,968 

83,172 

— 76,786 

Fruits,  dried- 

Currants,    for   home 

consumption 

29,533 

46,521 

+25,086 

Raisins      , 

11,937 

10,762 

—1,175 

Vegetables,  raw  :— 

Onions bush. 

485,996 

615,319 

+129,323 

Potatos cwt. 

784.384 

1,169,291 

+384,910 

Tomatos ,, 

186,535 

164,182 

—22,353 

It  is  possible  that  the  import  of  Potatos  from 
the  Continent  may  decrease  in  the  near  future 
—when  apparatus  for  driving  off  the  moisture 
from  the  tubers  is  perfected,  when  the  dried 
ware  will  more  readily  and  cheaply  find  its 
way  by  railroad,  etc.,  as  feeding-stuff  forstock 
and  for  use  in  the  distillation  of  spirits.  Com- 
parisons for  "differences"  will  be  found 
interesting  in  various  of  the  above-noted 
points,  &c.  With  regard  to  the  total  imports 
for  the  past  seven  months,  it  is  placed  at 
£300,790,912,  against  £305,410,327  for  thesamo 
period  in  1901,  an  increase  of  £1,374,585.   This 
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may  not  be  considered  a  very  brilliant  result, 
but  it  is  a  gain.     Coming  to — 

Exports, 

these  are  placed  at  £20,029,170  for  the  past 
month,  against  £24,385,771  for  the  same  period 
in  1901,  or  an  increase  of  £1,043,399.  We  may 
just  note  that  this  increase  is  to  be  found  in 
metals,  wrought  and  unwrought ;  coal  went 
up  in  quantity,  but  decreased  in  value  ;  whilst 
new  ships  were  sent  out  to  the  value  of 
£504,000,  agaiDst  £497,974  in  July  last— a  gain 
of  £0,032.  For  the  seven  months  the  record  is 
£101,404,744,  against  £102,299,109  for  the  same 


Chairman  of  Idris  &  Co.,  of  London,  South- 
ampton, and  Canterbury ;  Franklin  Thomas- 
sou,  of  Bolton;  T.  P.  Ritzema,  J. P.,  news- 
paper proprietor,  Blackburn  ;  Ebenezer 
Howard,  author  of  the  garden  city  idea;  and 
Aneurin  Williams,  the  well-known  co-operator. 
This  company  has  been  framed  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  initial  steps,  including  the  formation 
of  a  larger  company,  towards  carrying  into 
effect  the  scheme  suggested  by  Mr.  Ebenezer 
Howard  in  his  book  entitled  Garden  Cities  of 
To-morrow  (Swan,  Sonnenschein  &  Co.),  and 
to-  assist  in  relieving  the  congestion  in 
crowded  cities  by  the  redistribution  of  the 


Fig.  40. — orange  tree  in  fruit,  growing  against  a  wall7in  the 
kitchen-garden  at  osborne.    (see  p.  118.) 


term  last  year,  or  a  decrease  of  £1,561,425. 
Happily  we  may  soon  change  this  the  other 
way  round. 

Garden  City  Pioneer  Company.— The 
prospectus  of  this  company  has  been  issued, 
and  £20,000  is  asked  in  ordinary  shares  of  £1 
each  for  the  purposeof  taking  the  initial  steps 
in  building  a  garden  city.  The  Directors  of 
the  company  are  mostly  well-known  business 
men,  tried  in  the  methods  which  are  to  be 
employed,  and  capable  of  exercising  good 
judgment  in  carrying  out  the  company's  ob- 
jects. They  are:— Messrs.  Ralph  Neville, 
K.C.  (Chairman)  ;  Edward  Cadbury  (of  Cnd- 
bury  Bros.,  Bcurnville)  ;  T.  II.  W.  Idris,  J. P., 


industrial  population  upon  the  land.  We 
understand  that  more  than  enough  capital  to 
let  the  Garden  City  Pioneer  Company  go  to 
allotment  has  already  been  promised,  but  faith 
in  the  ultimate  success  of  the  scheme  will  be 
the  greater  if  the  whole  20,000  shares  are 
taken  up.  Tnose  who  are  sceptical  of  its 
success  may  gain  some  confidence  in  it  by 
recognising  that  its  principal  financial  sup- 
porters are  Messrs.  Cadbury  and  Lever,  the 
two  men  who  alone  in  this  country  can  claim 
to  form  their  judgment  on  the  basis  of  experi- 
ence. The  intention  is  not  to  make  profit,  and 
those  who  are  promoting  the  company,  as  well 
as  those  who  are  subscribing  to  it,  must  be 
solely  influenced  by  a  desire  to  give  this  great 
experiment  a  chance. 


Gardeners  in  Durham,  Stafford,  awd 
Essex. — Following  the  order  of  population, 
the  occupational  results  of  the  census  of  last 
year  are  now  available  in  respect  of  the  ad- 
ministrative counties  of  Durham,  Stafford,  and 
Essex,  the  enumeration  of  gardeners  (not  do- 
mestic), nurserymen,  seedsmen,  and  florists 
being  as  follows  : — 

Durham.— 1301  males,  62  females. 
Principal  centres  included  in  Durham  county  : — 


Gateshead     

So  males,   5  females 

South  Shields        

53         „         2         „ 

Stockton-on-Tees 

£S         „         4 

Sunderland 

143         „       14 

West  Hartlepool 

85         „         2         „ 

Staffohd.— 2017  males,  52  females. 

rincipal  centres  included 

in  Stafford  county  :— 

Burton-upou-Trent 

89  males 

Handsworth.           

132       ,,       4  females 

Hanley          

ii       „       0       „ 

Smethwick 

63         ,,         4         „ 

Walsall          

86         „         4 

West  Bromwich    

42         ,,         5         „ 

Wolverhampton.    

100         „          1          „ 

Essex.— 4036  males,  109  females. 
Principal  centres  included  in  Essex  county  :— 

East  Ham      134  males,  12  females 

Leyton  217       „      20 

Walthamstow         179       ,,       4       ,, 

West  Ham     178        ,,      19        „ 

Reports  and  Bulletins  Received.— From  the 

Botanical  Department,  Trinidad,  Annual  Report  for  the 
Year  ending  March  31,  1902.  By  J.  H.  Hart,  Supcrin 
teudent.  In  the  herbarium  steady  progress  has  been 
made  iu  the  arrangement  of  the  Trinidad  flora.  The 
chief  addition  to  the  flora  is  a  new  species  of  Laurinece, 
provisionally  referred  to  as  Aydendron  by  the  Kew 
authorities.— From  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Bulletin  No.  12„ 
Stock  Ranges  of  Worth-Western  California.  Notes  on  the 
Grasses  and  Forage  Plants,  and  Range  Conditions,  by 
Jos.  Burtt  Davy.  The  Report  contains  a  comprehen- 
sive account  of  the  whole  region,  its  physiographic  and 
climatic  conditions,  and  all  the  features  bearing  upoih 
the  forage  problem.  It  will  be  of  use  to  ranchmen  and 
dairymen,  and  to  all  interested  iu  the  stock  industry. 


HOME   CORRESPONDENCE. 


GARDENERS  and  THEIR  PROSPECTS.  —  Ili 
nearly  all  the  arts  and  professions  the  highest 
positionsattainableareopen  to  the  most  humble 
aspirant,  provided  he  has  qualified  himself  for 
such  a  position  by  successful  application  and 
study.  It  is  so  to  a  large  extent  in  the  army 
and  navy,  and  to  judge  by  the  lessons  taught  to- 
the  Nation  by  the  late  war,  this  principle  in  the 
future  will  receive  fuller  recognition.  It  is  so 
also  in  jjolitics,  the  church,  medicine,  surgery, 
music,  &c,  but  when  we  come  to  maiters 
horticultural,  we  are  at  once  confronted  with 
the  fact  that  an  impassable  barrier  seems  to 
have  been  fixed,  beyond  which  it  is  impossible 
for  the  practical  gardener  to  pass,  however 
eminent  his  qualifications  may  be.  To  illus- 
trate my  contention,  I  will  first  mention 
horticultural  positions  available  under  Govern- 
ment. Before  proceeding  to  do  this,  I  wish  it 
to  be  perfectly  understood  that  my  remarks  are 
directed  entirely  against  what  I  consider  a  one- 
sided and  unfair  system,  a  system  not  cal- 
culated to  give  to  the  country  in  this  matter 
the  best  returns  it  is  entitled  to  for  the  money 
expended,  and  not,  in  any  way,  to  find  fault 
with  or  cast  reflections  on  any  individuals  the 
holders  of  those  positions.  In  any  commercial 
or  business  transaction,  some  training  and 
technical  knowledge  in  the  work  over  which  a 
gentleman  is  appointed  to  preside  is  indispen- 
sable. Agriculture  is  stated  still  to  be  the 
most  important  industry  in  Great  Britain 
(horticulture  being  included  as  one  of  its 
important  elements).  Yet  when  questions 
affecting  deeply  the  interestsof  these  industries 
are  considered  by  committees  and  commissions 
appointed  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Colonial  Office  for  this  purpose,  how  seldom  if 
ever  do  we  hear  of  a  gardener  being  invited  to 
join  these  committees  or  called  upon  to  give 
evidence !  Yet  what  a  vast  accumulation  of 
valuable  practical  knowledge  bearing  on  these 
industries  is  here  available  for  the  important 
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and  great  heads  of  the  public  service.  When 
information  is  needed,  the  evidence  of  theorists 
and  amateurs  of  the  better  position  in  life  is 
preferred.  In  view  of  the  encouragement  now 
held  out  for  Englishmen  to  go  to  South  Africa  to 
fettle  on  the  vast  trac  ts  of  fertile  lands  waiting 
to  be  cultivated  there,  no  doubt  commissions 
will  be  sent  out  to  report  on  the  suitability  of 
■certain  tracts  of  land  according  to  their  posi- 
tion and  the  quality  of  soil  for  the  growth  of 
certain  crops,  whether  of  fruit,  vegetables,  or 
<sereals.  In  view  of  this  contingency  arising, 
who  can  be  more  capable  of  helping  the  Colonial 
Office  to  come  to  a  right  conclusion  in  this 
matter  so  far  as  it  relateB  to  fruit  and  vegetable 
culture,  than  some  of  our  long  experienced, 
level-headed,  practical  gardeners  !  .Rustic. 

SOUVENIR  DE  LA  MALMAISON  CARNATIONS.— 
I  have  sent  some  blooms  of  Malmaiaon  Carna- 
tion for  your  inspection  which  have  been 
.grown  outside,  not  that  I  think  they  are  large, 
but  they  have  been  grown  without  disbudding. 
I  have  a  row  of  them  in  front  of  a  vinery 
border,  and  they  have  had  no  attention  given 
them  since  I  put  them  there  during  the  winter, 
and  they  are  now  showing  abundance  of  bloom, 
such  as  those  I  enclose,  and  I  would  like  very 
much  to  have  your  opinion  of  them.  I  also 
enclose  a  flower  of  a  plant,  I  would  be  obliged 
if  you  would  name  for  me;  and  I  enclose  2s., 
which  you  can  give  to  any  of  the  funds  in 
connection  with  garden  charities  you  may 
think  fit.  D.  Turner.  Coins  Park,  Essex.  [The 
flowers  are  very  good  for  specimens  grown 
out-of-doors.  The  plant  you  wish  named  is 
Rondeletia  speciosa.  We  have  forwarded  the 
2s.  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Gardeners' 
Orphan  Fund.  Ed.] 

specimen  araucaria. — In  your  issue  of 
August  2,  under  "Home  Correspondence,"  I 
■observe  you  describe  the  specimen  at  Drop- 
more  as  exceptional.  I  have  seen  many  of 
these  interesting  trees,  but  know  of  none  to 
excel  that  growing  at  Messrs.  Pennick's  nur- 
sery at  Delgany  (Ireland)— in  fact,  there  are 
three  vieing  with  each  other  in  health  and 
beauty.  One  is  50  feet  high,  with  a  spread  of 
25  feet,  furnished  from  crown  to  base,  and  of  a 
beautifully  pendulous  habit.  Several  botanists 
have  viewed  it,  and  pronounce  it  to  be  the 
most  remarkable  tree  they  have  seen.  Ireton 
.Aiihur  Jones. 

THE  FRUIT  CROPS.— In  looking  over  the 
reports  of  the  fruit  crops  in  the  Oardeners' 
Chronicle,  I  was  surprised  to  see  the  different 
reports  from  persons  residing  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood. There  are  several  acres  of  Apples, 
Pears,  Plums,  and  Cherries  on  this  estate 
<Ruxley,  Claygate,  Surrey),  but  in  no  case  can 
I  say  there  is  more  than  one- tenth  of  a  crop. 
Small  fruits  also  suffered  very  badly,  and  so 
far  as  I  have  observed  anywhere  around  here, 
the  reports  of  Messrs.  A.  Dean  and  Salter 
seem  to  describe  them  accurately.  We  have 
Apples,  Plums,  Pears,  and  Cherries  in  the 
gardens  on  walls  and  Espalier-trees  that  have 
crops  upon  them,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  be 
fair  to  remark  on  these  in  any  estimate  of  the 
year's  crops.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  gene- 
rally are  plentiful,  but  will  be  much  later — 
perhaps  one  month.  The  first  blooms  of  the 
Strawberries  were  spoilt  by  frost  and  wind, 
causing  most  varieties  to  come  in  together, 
which  made  them  plentiful  for  a  short  time, 
so  that  this  crop  might  be  put  as  an  average 
one.  J.  Hill,  Buxley  Gardens. 

an  effective  bird-scare.— At  this  place 
it  has  been  our  study  to  preserve  all  birds  by 
«ncouraging  nest-building  in  every  way  pos- 
sible, and  in  this  blackbirds  and  thrushes  have 
not  been  slow  in  taking  advantage  of  the 
privilege  afforded  them.  All  this  was  very 
well  so  long  as  the  birds  fed  themselves  and 
their  young  upon  worms  and  such-like  ;  but 
when  the  Strawberry  season  came  on,  and  the 
weather  became  hot  and  dry,  and  fewer  worms 
were  about,  they  turned  their  attention  to  the 
Strawberry-beds  ;  nor  in  this  were  they  in  the 
least  sby,  for  until  we  endeavoured  to  let  them 
know   that   Strawberries   were   to   th?m    for- 


bidden fruit,  they  naturally  appeared  to  have 
an  idea  that  the  garden  and  its  fruit  were  all 
their  own.  The  usual  guys,  &c,  were  set  up, 
the  scaring  effect  of  which  lasted  only  for  the 
usual  day  or  two,  if  indeed  even  for  so  long. 
Hiving  in  the  house  a  couple  o.  very  talkative 
parrots,  some  of  our  people  suggested  trying 
the  effect  of  placing  these  birds  out  upon  the 
Strawberry-beds.  One  of  them,  a  grey  bird 
from  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  taller  fluently, 
and  his  words  are  well  pronouDced  ;  some  of 
his  speeches  run  thus  :  "  Three  cheers  for  the 
King;  hip,  hip,  hip,  hurrah!  that  is  my 
loyalty;"      ''Elizabeth's     got      the      blues; 


THE  NATIONAL  DAHLIA  SOCIETY. — More  than 
usual  interest  will  attach  to  the  present  year's 
show  of  the  National  Dahlia  Society,  because 
it  is  to  be  held  at  the  Drill  Hall  under  the 
auspices  of  the  parent  society,  the  Royal 
Horticultural,  and  will  on  September  2  form 
one  of  its  ordinary  fortnightly  meetings.  It 
i-i  na'urally  hoped  that  a  favourite  old  garden 
flower  and  its  newer  congeners,  the  beautiful 
Cactus  and  other  forms,  will  on  that  occasion 
meet  with  a  hearty  reception  on  the  part  of 
flower  lovers,  and  that  the  experiment  of 
ex'ending  the  show  over  two  days  will  meet 
with  well-merited  success.     But  a  few  years 


Fig.  41. — trachycarpus  (chajwerops)  fortunei,  in  the  queen's  GARDEN,  OSBORNE. 

(SEE   P.   118.) 


nothing  new  in  that;"  these  and  similar 
speeches  alternate  with  splendidly  whistled 
tunes,  such  as  "  Rory  o'  More,"  "Pop  goes 
the  Weasel,"  "The  Campbells  are  Coming," 
and  similar  other  little  ditties,  with  great 
force,  finishing  up  always  at  the  end  of  each 
speech  or  tune  with  a  well-pronouuoed  "  What 
do  you  think  of  that  ?  "  putting  great  emphasis 
on  the  word  "that."  No.  2,  a  green  bird 
from  Cuba,  has  not  such  a  full  vocabulary  as 
the  African,  but  in  its  Spanish  vernacular  it 
made  some  queer  noises  ;  so  that  between  the 
two,  hlackuirds  and  thrushes  evidently 
thought  it  best  to  give  the  immediate  sur- 
roundings ot  these  birds  a  wide  berth,  and  our 
Strawberries  were  by  these  means  very  much 
preserved!  W.  Miller,  Bcrksieell. 


sioce  it  was  thought  that  the  Dahlia,  because 
of  its  stiff,  heavy,  rotund  appearance  as  a 
flower,  was  played  out.  No  doubt  it  was 
nearly  so,  and  ere  now  might  have  been 
almost  forgotten,  but  for  the  introduction  of 
the  Cactus  forms,  which  curious  as  they  were 
Morally,  and  having  many  features  which  were 
offensive  to  the  florists,  yet  caught  on  so 
freely  with  the  llower-loving  public,  that  they 
constitute  by  far  the  most  important  sectiou 
i,i  Dahlias  ii. iw  ;  because  free-seeding  plants, 
readily  iutercrossed,  and  easily  raised,  Cactus 
forms  have  come  on  in  myriads,  so  that  in 
spile  of  the  remarkable  advance  that  Ins  been 
made  iu  them,  seedlings  are  annually  raised 
by  thousands,  mid  selocted  ones  put  into 
commerce   by   scores — in  that  respect  more 
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than  rivalling  Japanese  Chrysanthemums  in 
productiveness.  We  have  been  in  the  past 
very  liberal  indeed  in  finding  in  seedlings 
merits  which  have  entitled  them  to  certificates 
or  other  awards.  Last  year  the  National 
Dahlia  Society  alone  made  twenty-seven  such 
awards,  yet  scarcely  a  flower  could  be  said  to 
excel  the  best  ones  of  the  preceding  year. 
It  is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that  more  discrimi- 
nation will  be  exercised  this  year,  and  the 
consequent  awards  greatly  reduced.  Too 
largely  the  awards  are  made  by  members  of 
the  trade  to  each  other's  flowers.  It  is  hoped 
that  at  the  ensuing  show  a  far  higher  standard 
of  excellence  and  greater  trade  denial  will 
prevail.  A.  D. 

the  new  astilbe.— I  saw  specimens  of  this 
beautiful  new  hardy  herbaceous  plant  the 
other  day  growing  in  the  open  air  at  the 
Coombe  Wood  Nursery.  Whilst  none  were  of 
nobler  appearance  than  was  the  fine  specimen 
Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons  showed  at  the 
Drill  Hall  on  the  5th  inst.,  yet  seen  in  the 
bright  light  of  an  August  day,  the  coloration 
of  their  inflorescence  was  so  much  more  striking 
than  it  was  in  the  dull  Drill  Hall.  Seen  at  a 
distance  of  several  yards,  the  hue  is  reddish- 
magenta,  but  looked  at  but  2  or  3  feet  distant, 
then  it  is  noticed  that  the  red  ground  is  pro- 
fusely suffused  with  blue;  indeed,  the  colora- 
tion reminded  me  very  forcibly  of  the  shot 
red-and-blue  silks  so  popular  fifty  years  ago. 
There  are  about  a  dozen  large  plants  in  the 
nursery.  I  noticed  that  wild  bees  were 
greatly  attracted  to  the  flowers,  the  spikes  of 
which  are  from  15  to  IS  inches  long,  and 
stems  4  feet  in  height,  gave  a  noble  appear- 
ance. This  Astilbe  chinensis  Davidi  is  cer- 
tainly the  most  remarkable  hardy  plant  lately 
introduced.  A.  [See  p.  103,  fig.  34,  last  week's 
number.  Ed.] 

coronation  memorial  trees.— There  can 
be  no  doubt  but  that  many  coronation  memo- 
rial trees  were  planted  on  the  9th  inst.  gene- 
rally, although  the  risks  are  great.  Preference 
is  given  to  planting  these  trees  on  the  day  of 
the  national  celebration,  because  of  the  asso- 
ciations, rather  than  more  wisely  planting 
them  alter  leaf-fall  in  the  autumn.  Through 
the  kindness  of  Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons, 
who  sent  down  to  Kingston  two  nice  young 
Oaks  that  had  been  last  winter  got  into  baskets 
then  replanted  for  the  time,  so  that  when  lifted 
for  planting  on  Coronation  day,  they  were 
quite  fitted  for  such  purpose.  The  Mayor 
Dr.  St.  L.  Finny,  and  the  Mayoress,  at  a  public 
function  planttd  them  on  the  Canbury  Pro- 
menade Gardens  in  the  evening,  where  under 
the  care  of  the  Council's  gardener  they  will 
he  well  lookedafter.  In  that  respect  their  fate 
may  differ  greatly  from  that  of  so  many  memo- 
rial trees,  which  planted  with  great  ceremony, 
then  fenced  round,  have  been  forgotton,  and 
either  have  died  or  been  eaten  up  by  weeds  and 
neglect.  Kingston. 

market  prices  of  cabbages. — Your  cor- 
respondent "  E.  H.  J."  is  wrong  in  his  sug- 
gestion that  with  a  glut  of  feas,  Cabbage  is  in 
little  demand.  There  is  no  doubt  whatever 
that  growers  of  Cabbage  have  this  season  done 
much  better  than  Pea-growers,  for  rarely  have 
they  obtained  the  prices  of  this  yenr,  as  at  the 
present  time  moderately  good  her.ds  easily 
make  from  5s.  to  (is.  per  tally  ;  a  month  ago 
8s.  to  10s.  was  the  average  price,  15s.  and 
more  being  made  in  some  instances.  From 
some  cause  there  appears  to  have  been  a 
smaller  supply  of  this  vegetable  than  usual, 
hence  the  advanced  prices ;  at  this  time  of 
year,  2s.  6d.  to  3s.  per  tally  is  about  the  usual 
price.  C.  Herrin. 

vegetable  gardening.— It  is  pleasing  to 
note  that  such  a  high  authority  on  kitchen 
gardening  as  Mr.  Beckett,  draws  attention  to 
the  indifference  with  which  young  gardeners 
treat  that  part  of  their  business.  The  cultiva- 
tion of  vegetables  of  the  higher  class  is 
certainly  a  most  important  branch  of  the 
gardener's  duty,  and  the  proposed  exhibition 
of  vegetables  at  the  Drill  Hall,  should  be  a 
step  in  the  right  direction,  and  tend  to  induce 
young  gardeners  to  study  the  best  methods. 


But  apart  from  growing  vegetables  for  ex- 
hibition, it  should  be  borne  in  mind  by  those 
young  men  who  wish  to  become  head  gar- 
deners, that  when  they  attain  that  rank,  they 
will  be  responsible  for  keeping  up  a  regular 
supply,  and  should  their  employer  find  them 
incompetent  in  this  direction,  how  ludicrous 
will  be  their  position  !  The  prevailing  idea 
among  journeymen  is  that  kitchen  garden 
work,  in  fact  out-door  work  of  any  kind,  is 
beneath  their  notice.  This,  however,  is  wrong; 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  business  is 
essential,  and  is  the  foundation  of  success  as  a 
journeyman  and  as  a  superintendent  of  others. 
F .  W„  Frensham. 

EARLY  APPLES:  DEVONSHIRE  QUARRENDEN. 

— After  the  winter  and  spring  supply  of  home 
grown  and  foreign  Apples,  with  their  withered 
textures,  and  flavour  evaporated,  are  ex- 
hausted, the  supply  of  early  English  dessert 
varieties  is  welcomed  as  at  no  other  season 
of  the  year.  There  is  a  freshness,  juiciness, 
and  sweetness  in  the  texture  and  flavour 
oE  such  varieties  as  Early  Harvest,  Glad- 
stone, Irish  Peach,  Juneating,  Devonshire 
Quarrenden,  and  others  that  we  entirely  miss 
in  Apples  of  the  previous  year's  growth, 
however  well  or  carefully  they  may  have  been 
preserved.  In  view  of  the  time  approaching 
when  new  orchards  and  gardens  will  be 
planted  with  thousands  of  young  trees  this 
coming  autumn,  a  useful  service  may  be  ren- 
dered by  directing  attention  to  a  few  of  the 
many  excellent  early  varieties  we  possess. 
The  subject  of  this  notice  is  not  by  any  means 
the  earliest  of  English  Apples  ;  but  taking  it 
all  in  all,  it  is  one  of  the  most  satisfactory 
and  best  to  plant.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
describe  it,  as  everyone  of  any  age  who  likes 
an  Apple  knows  the  Quarrenden.  The  variety 
is  an  old  inhabitant  of  our  gardens  and  or- 
chards, being  mentioned  by  Ray  as  far  back 
as  1093,  and  it  is  included  in  Miller  &  Sweet's 
catalogue  of  1790.  As  an  orchard  tree  on  the 
crab  it  succeeds  admirably,  and  grows  into 
a  large-sized  tree.  It  is  equally  suited  to 
the  garden,  grown  as  a  bush  and  budded  or 
grafted  on  the  Paradise  Apple  stock.  The 
tree  is  very  hardy,  and  one  of  the  most 
prolific  bearers.  It  is  not  so  particular  as 
many  as  to  climate,  succeeding  perhaps  better 
than  any  other  early  sort  in  the  colder  dis- 
tricts of  our  island.  In  the  south,  the  fruit  is 
ripe  towards  the  end  of  July  or  early  in 
August.  If  grown  for  the  purpose  of  sale,  it 
should  be  sent  to  the  market  as  plucked  from 
the  tree  ;  and  for  home  consumption  it  is  best 
gathered  from  the  tree  as  it  ripens.  In  this 
way  it  may  be  available  for  dessert  from  the 
end  of  July  to  the  end  of  August.  The  fruit  is 
of  small  size,  and  flattish-round  in  shape  ;  the 
skin  is  smooth  and  shiny,  mostly  covered  over 
with  a  purplish  -  red  bloom  ;  a  heavy  crop 
approaching  ripeness  reminding  one  somewhat 
of  a  purple  Plum,  so  deep  is  the  colour.  The 
flesh  is  greenish-white,  brisk,  and  juicy;  the 
flavour  is  aromatic,  sweet  and  pleasant  to  the 
taste.  Owen  Thomas. 

THE  NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY 
AND   THE   GARDENERS'   ROYAL   BENEVOLENT 

institution. — Though  I  was  in  charge  of  the 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society's  outing  to 
Paddockhurst  on  July  23,  I  was  made  aware 
for  the  first  time  through  your  columns  that 
somewhere  about  the  grounds  on  that  occasion 
there  was  a  box  or  boxes  for  contributions  to 
the  Gardeners'  Benevolent  Institution.  I 
think  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  great  bulk 
of  the  company  were  as  ignorant  of  the  fact  as 
myself.  If  Mr.  Wadds  had  intimated  to  me 
his  desire  that  this  Institution  should  benefit 
from  the  visit,  I  would  have  mentioned  the 
fact  in  the  programme  for  the  day,  and  made 
an  appeal  for  support ;  or  if  Mr.  Wadds  had 
mentioned  the  matter  in  replying  at  the 
dinner  to  the  toast  of  Sir  W\  D.  Pearson's 
health,  I  am  sure  the  response  would  have 
been  a  generous  one.  I  know  from  personal 
knowledge  that  railway  guards,  drivers  of 
conveyances,  waiters,  and  all  attendants  are 
well  rewarded  on  these  occasions.  The  small 
amount  found  in  the  box  is  due  therefore  to 
want  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  com- 


pany, and  a  large  number  of  those  who  were 
present  were  not  directly  connected  with  gar- 
dening, and  probably  quite  ignorant  of  the 
existence  of  the  gardening  chirities.  At  any 
rate,  there  are  no  grounds  for  assuming  that  the 
company  was  lacking  in  sympathy  with  these 
charities.  I  have  now  conducted  fourteen  of 
these  outings,  and  never  on  any  previous 
occasion  has  the  gardener  at  the  place 
visited  expressed  any  desire  that  a  gardening 
charity  should  be  helped  on  such  an  occasion. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  hive,  on  two  or  three 
occasions,  made  an  appeal  at  a  meeting  of  my 
committee  for  support  for  the  Gardeners' 
Orphan  Fund  by  passing  the  hat  round,  and 
have  always  had  reason  to  be  gratified  with  the 
result.  Five  members  of  the  committee  of, the 
N.  C.  S.  have  seats  on  the  committee  of'the 
Orphan  Fund,  and  many  of  the  members  are 
supporters  of  both  charities.  As  the  secre- 
tary of  the  N.C.  S.,  I  can  point  with  pride  to 
the  subscription  lists  of  both  Institutions  as 
evidence  as  to  what  I  do  personally  in  con- 
trib;ting  to  their  support.  Richard  Dean. 
V.  M.  H. 

peack-  trees. — Trees  bearing  heavy  crops- 
of  fruit  should  have  the  soil  about  the  roots, 
examined,  and  it'  found  to  be  dry,  liquid- 
manure  should  be  copiously  applied.  It  is 
better  to  water  the  trees  two  or  three  times 
at  intervals,  till  the  soil  has  become  tho- 
roughly moistened,  than  to  afford  one  heavy 
application.  First  loosen  the  surface  slightly 
with  a  digging-fork,  so  as  to  allow  the 
water  to  soak  in  more  readily ;  and  if  the 
border  is  sloping,  draw  a  little  soil,  so  as  to 
form  longitudinal  ridges  to  hold  the  water 
better.  If  artificial  manure  be  applied,  it 
should  be  lightly  pricked  in  with  a  fork,  and 
the  water  supplied  gently  through  a  rose 
watering-pot.  The  foliage  should  be  kept  free 
from  red  spider  and  other  insects  detrimental 
to  the  welfare  of  the  trees  by  the  free  use 
of  the  syringe  or  garden-engine,  but  no  in- 
secticides should  be  used  after  the  fruits 
have  attained  a  fair  size.  The  young  shoots 
must  be  kept  neatly  secured,  and  only  those 
shoots  should  be  reserved  that  are  requirecl 
for  fruiting,  &c,  next  year.  Pruning  Peach 
trees  should  be  practised  more  or  less,  each 
time  going  over  the  trees  throughout  the 
growing  season,  so  that  but  little  winter 
pruning  will  be  called  for.  Fine  Peaches  can 
only  be  grown  when  the  foliage  is  kept 
clean  and  healthy,  the  border  kept  in  a  moist 
state,  and  the  trees  not  too  heavily  cropped. 
This  last  is  an  evil  frequently  to  be  met  with. 
H.  Markham,  Wrofhatn  Park,  Barnet. 

CORNISH  ferns,  ETC. — I  found  Adiantum 
[capillus  veneris '.']  in  two  localities  near  Tin- 
tagel,  one  slightly  inland,  theother  by  the  sea — 
both  on  rocky  cliffs.  Asplenium  lanceolatum  is 
fairly  abundant  on  some  of  the  walls  around. 
Allium  Schcenoprasum,  Inula  crithmoides,  Dau- 
cus  gummifer,  Statice  Dodarti,  Anthyllis  Dil- 
lenii,  and  Scilla  verna,  abound  on  the  coast. 
The  last  was  in  fruit,  but  in  spring  large  por- 
tions of  the  sloping  downs  must  have  been 
masses  of  blue,  it  grows  so  profusely.  D.  Ross. 

the  WATER  VIOLET.  —  In  his  delightful 
account  of  his  botanising  adventures,  see  p.  SO 
in  a  previous  issue,  the  Rev.  H.  Friend  makes 
a  not  uncommon  mistake  in  associating  the 
common  name  of  Hottonia  palustris  with  the 
faint  violet  colour  of  the  flower.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  however,  not  the  colour  but  the  shape 
of  the  flower  is  responsible  for  the  name.  It 
was  called  Water  Gilliflower  (Gyrofflees  d'eau 
of  old  French  writers)  on  that  account,  but 
previously  it  had  been  known  as  Water  Violet, 
a  name  it  has  retained  on  account  of  its  bearing 
a  resemblance  to  Stocks  and  Wallflowers. 
Dodoens  figures  the  plant  as  Viola  aquatilis,. 
and  says,  "  Flores  —  Leucoiis  similes,  sed 
minores,"  &c.  R.  P.  Brotherston. 

grape  "galaaport." — Seeing  Messrs.  G.  B. 
&  Co.'s  enquiry  about  Grape  Galaaport,  in  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  of  last  week,  a  friend  of 
mine,  a  native  of  South  Africa,  tells  me  that 
the  Dutch  name  of  the  Grape  is  Hanapoot, 
meaning  "Cock's  leg."  It  is  of  excellent 
quality,  much  like  the  Muscat.  F.  E.  (.irimsdick. 
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THE  LOQUAT  TREE  AT  PACKINGTON  HALL. — 
A  few  days  ago,  by  invitation  of  tbe  Countess 
of  Aylesford.  I  went  over  to  Packington  io  fee 
Epiobotrya  japonica  infiu'.  Tbe  trees,  two 
in  number,  are  growing  in  tubs  in  a  Ci  nserv  - 
tory.  Tbey  are  about  15  feet  bigh,  and  pro- 
portionately well  branched  ;  some  of  tho  fruits 
had  been  gathered,  but  there  were  still  about 
three  dozen  fruit-*  towards  the  top  of  the 
trees  oa  the  occasion  of  my  visit.  The  fruits 
are  of  about  the  size  of  small  Apricots,  of 
similar  colour,  peculiar  and  delicious  in 
flavour,  and  useful,  I  should  think,  to  give 
flavour  to  several  thiDgs,  also  a  handsome 
addition  to  the  dessert.  A  lOjten  fruit  which 
I  cut  open  was   even  in    that   state   sweetly 


excellent  crops  on  the  same  trees  during  the 
previous  jear  (see  rot3  to  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  October  5,  1901,  p.  204).  Lady 
^lesfoid  has  a  fine  assortment  of  choice 
herbaceous  plants,  extensively  grown  along 
tbe  borders  of  the  kitchen-garden.  I  was  a'io 
afforded  an  opportunity  of  a  walk  through  a 
portion  of  the  park,  which  is  richly  studded 
with  grand  old  Oaks,  sturdy  represeniatives 
of  the  ancient  forest  of  Arden,  of  which  Pack- 
ington Park  is  said  to  have  been  the  centre. 
My  present  note.-,  however,  are  not  intended  to 
generalise  upon  these.  Suffice  it  therefore  to 
say,  ttat  I  much  enjoyed  mv  day  amongst  the 
svlvan  loveliness  of  grand  old  PackiDgton. 
IV".  Miller. 


nience  of  the  preceding  wet  days.  "  Beastly 
climate,"  however,  is  not  an  uncommon  phrase 
one  sometimes  hears  from  a  man  from  Liver- 
pool, Manchester,  and  Birmingham,  a3  it  is 
so  like  what  he  had  le'.t  behind,  minus  the 
extreme  cold.  It  can  be  a  bit  cold  in  South 
Africa,  all  the  same.  June  has  been  unusual  in 
this  respect;  up  country  we  have  heard  of 
trains  being  snowed  up,  sheep  and  cattle 
smothered  in  snow-drifts,  and  a  U'cop  of 
soldiers  having  to  be  dug  out. 

If  we  had  a  little  more  of  this  "beastly 
weather"  in  tbe  Colonies  of  the  southern 
hemisphere,  they  would  be  the  granaries  of  the 


Fig.  42. — a  view  of  part  of  the  flower-garde >j  at  osborne.    (see  p.   118.) 


Ecented.  Owing  to  their  unfruitfulne3S 
hitherto.  Lady  Aylesford  tcld  me  she  had 
often  thought  of  doing  a«ay  with  them,  but 
their  fruiting  so  freely  this  year  has  obtained 
1ov  them,  and  deservedly  so,  a  further  lease 
"f  life.  The  spent  of  tbe  l.oquat  flower  is 
deliriously  sweet,  so  much  so,  that  her  lady- 
ship told  ma  it  not  only  filled  the  conserva- 
tory, but  also  found  its  way  through  the 
corridors,  far  into  the  house.  From  my  own 
observation,  the  Loquat  in  this  country  gene- 
rally flowers  late  in  autumn,  a  circumstance 
which  in  my  opinion  very  much  militates 
against  the  successful  setting  of  its  fruit.  1 
was  very  pleased  to  see  at  Packington  quite 
an  average  crop  of  Apples,  Pears,  and  Plums 
on  the  walls,  notwithstanding  the  scarcity  of 


SOUTH    AFRICA. 

WINTER  IN  THE  CAPE  PENINSULA. 
Tins  is  winter  in  South  Africa,  and  for  over 
a  month  we  have  had  weather  in  Cape  Town 
which  would  not  disgrace  a  wet  October  in 
England.  The  rain  often  falling  in  lines  as 
thick  as  an  ordinary  pencil,  and  by  way  of 
variety,  as  fine  a?  a  Scotch  mist.  This  state 
of  thiags  is  relieved  by  occasional  dry  days  as 
lovely  and  as  delightful  as  the  finest  sunny  May 
days  that  occasionally  fall  to  the  lot  of  Old 
England — so  fine  indeed  are  these  dry  days 
that  ono  feels  compensated  for  the   inconve- 


world,  but  I  suppose  all  is  for  the  best  in  this 
the  be*t  o  all  worlds.  Our  eyes  are  en  Lord 
Milner:  he  has  just  taken  away  the  editor  from 
Cape  Town  of  tho  Journal  of  Horticulture,  an 
Australian  who  has  only  been  a  short  time 
here,  so^e  take  it  lie  means  to  boom  agricul- 
ture in  tbe  two  late  Republics,  and  go  in  for 
irrigation,  and  we  wish  him  success,  as  the 
salvation  of  Cape  Colony  will  greatly  depend 
on  the  success  of  the  High  Commissioner  in 
the  new  territories.  For  some  weeks  we  have 
had  a  great  fight  between  the  Suspensiouists 
and  the  Anti-Suspeusionists,  daily  the  columns 
of  the  newspapers  are  filled  with  these  sub- 
jects.  Sir  Gordon  Sprigg  has  scored  in  London, 
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and  is  now,  I  suppose,  on  his  way  to  the  Cape 
to  try  his  hand  in  reconciling  the  conflicting 
elements.  The  all  but  universal  opinion  is 
that  he  will  fail,  and  should  the  Bond  get  the 
upper  hand,  it  is  supposed,  that  any  progress 
made  in  the  country  will  be  independent  of  the 
Government.  But  the  great  questions  of  land 
settlement,  immigration,  and  irrigation,  will 
stand  still,  as  the  Parliament  will  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  wire-pullers  who  gave  a  prolonged  life 
to  the  war.  Nothing  on  the  platform  or  in 
the  newspapers  interferes  with  the  forces  of 
Nature.  The  rain  and  the  cold  weather  wake 
up  tl'.e  sleeping  beauties  which  have  lain  dor- 
mant during  the  last  six  months.  The  bulbous 
plants  are  spearing  through  the  softened  soil 
oj  the  flats  around  Cape  Town  ;  in  the  moist- 
ened sands  Strumaria  crispa  offers  sheets  of 
bloom  at  present ;  Lachenalia  rubida  has  come 
and  gone  ;  Lachenalia  pendula  and  tricolor  are 
in  full  flower.  Amongst  thelatterare  some  very 
fine  and  distinct  things.  I  have  noticed  some 
with  the  upper  part  of  the  flower  yellow,  and 
feel  sure  if  some  lover  of  bulbous  plants  were 
to  invest  in  a  few  thousands  of  L.  tricolor, 
plant  out  a  large  frameful,  select  out  the 
finest  and  most  distinct,  there  would  be  a 
boom  for  them,  which  would  divert  attention 
from  Orchids.  If  they  were  as  hardy  as  Daf- 
fodils, they  would  compete  even  with  these 
popular  and  progressive  favourites.  They  are 
not  difficult  to  handle,  and  might  be  seen  in 
every  cottage  window  it  they  had  a  good 
Start.  Consider  what  our  late  good  and  noble 
frieud  the  Rev.  John  Wilson  did  with  Lache- 
nalias  in  a  spare  room  with  a  bay  window  and 
a  flower-stand!  Following  L.  tricolor  will 
come  L.  aurea,  and  a  lot  of  fine  species.  I 
wish  I  could  induce  some  one  to  take  the  genus 
up.  Then,  again,  they  are  amenable  to  the 
wperations  of  the  hjbridiser.  To  see  L.  aurea 
in  its  best  dress  is  a  graud  sight,  compared 
with  the  miserable  little  spike  of  flower  I  have 
seen  in  England  ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
L.  tricolor,  strong  bulbs  give  grand  flowers 
and  foliage.  AVhen  I  saw  magnificent  spikes 
of  bloom  of  L.  tricolor  and  aurea  at  the 
Daffodil  show  in  Melbourne,  1900,  I  stood 
amazed,  and  these  were  grown  in  the  borders 
along  with  Daffodils. 

The  English  Oak  is  a  fine  plant  at  the  Cape. 
It  has  only  lataly  commenced  shedding  its 
leaves;  they  are  not  all  off  yet,  and  the  new 
leaves  are  coming  out,  giving  to  the  Govern- 
ment Avenue  a  noble  appearance,  and  the 
surrounding  quarters,  consisting  of  six  large 
oblong  blocks  of  grass,  carefully  attended  to 
the  year  round,  always  green,  but  just  now  a 
rich  emerald-green.  Truly,  Cape  Town  is  a 
favoured  and  romantic  spot.  On  the  one  side 
Table  Mountain  and  the  Devil's  Peak  :  on  the 
other  the  Lion's  Rump,  at  the  end  of  which  is 
the  lion  in  repose,  from  which  the  great  artist 
might  have  modelled  those  noble  lions  which 
grace  the  base  of  Nelson's  Monument  in  Tra- 
falgar Square.  'When  a  white  cloud  rests  on 
our  lion's  head  in  the  morning  out  here,  we 
need  fear  no  rain  before  sundown,  so  we  enjoy 
it  as  an  ornament  and  a  weather  indicator. 
On  the  Lion's  Rump  and  all  about  the  hills 
Stapelias  are  now  flowering.  Hessia  spiralis 
is  at  present  in  full  flower  in  damp  places  on 
the  mountain  slopes  around  Cape  Town.  Peter 
Barr,  V.M.E.,  Cape  Town. 


PLANT   PORTRAITS. 

Celsia  akcturus,  Jacquin  — iievue   <?.'  Vnortia 
Beige,  August. 

EmosTEMON   MTOPOB0iDES.-5«BKe  dt  VBorlicuUme 

A.UgUSt. 

Kitaibelia  VIT1F0HA.— Monileur  d' Horticulture,  July. 


MIGNONETTE  IN  POTS. 

Pew  plants  are  so  pleasing  or  useful  in  the 
winter  as  the  Mignonette,  but  in  order  to 
produce  flower-spikes  of  good  size  special 
preparations  must  be  made. 

Mistakes  which  are  often  made  are  : — 1.  The 
soil  not  made  very  firm  in  the  pots  ;  2.  Lack 
of  ventilation  :  and  3.  Drought  at  the  root ; 
any  one  of  these  is  enough  to  spoil  the  plants, 
but  when  the  three  mistakes  are  made  simul- 
taneously, failure  is  the  result.  In  order  to 
have  a  succession  of  flowering  plants  two 
sowings  should  be  made,  the  first  in  July,  and 
the  second  in  the  present  month.  Take  as  many 
0-inch  pots  in  a  clean  state  as  are  required, 
crock  them  well,  and  fill  them  to  within  J  inch 
of  the  rim  with  a  compost  consisting  of  turfy 
loam  of  good  quality,  sand,  a  small  quantity  of 
leaf-soil,  and  manure,  such  as  crushed  bones 
or  Clay's  fertiliser.  Make  the  soil  in  the  pots 
very  firm,  as  this  state  of  the  soil  produces 
sturdy  growth,  instead  of  that  which  is  soft, 
succulent,  and  devoid  of  flowers.  After  the 
soil  is  made  firm  with  a  rammer,  scatter  a 
little  loose  soil  on  the  surface,  and  in  this 
sow  the  seeds  rather  thickly,  because  it  may 
fail  to  germinate  in  a  few  places ;  cover  it 
lightly  with  finely  sifted  soil,  and  place  the 
seed-pots  in  a  cold  frame.  Afford  water  with 
a  fine-rose  can,  place  sheets  of  paper  over  the 
pots,  and  leave  them  till  the  seeds  germinate. 

The  seedlings  being  up,  afford  air  in  abund- 
ance day  and  night,  and  when  the  plants  have 
made  two  leaves  each,  single  them,  transferring 
the  sturdiest  of  the  thinnings  into  other  pots, 
and  till  up  gaps  in  the  seed-pots.  A  second 
thinning  should  take  place  in  a  short  time 
afterwards,  five  to  seven  of  the  strongest  plants 
being  then  left  at  regulir  distances  apart 
over  the  entire  surface  of  the  soil.  When  the 
plants  reach  3  inches  in  height  pinch  out  the 
point  of  each  stem,  and  thus  induce  two  or 
three  shoots  to  form,  which  in  time  will  com- 
pletely cover  the  soil. 

When  the  plants  have  started  into  good 
growth,  secure  each  separately  to  neat  sticks 
or  pieces  of  wire.  At  this  stage  some  gar- 
deners repot  the  plants,  using  S!  or  10-inch 
pots,  the  reason  they  give  being  that  it 
prevents  the  stems  gettiog  too  hard,  and 
hindering  the  future  growth  and  flowering. 
I  do  not  advise  this  practice,  unless  it  is 
done  by  well  experienced  men,  because  the 
plants  at  this  stage  are  very  succulent,  and 
the  least  disturbance  will  break  the  stem; 
therefore  it  is  best  to  let  the  plants  remain  in 
their  pots  all  through  the  season,  and  to  apply 
weak  liquid  manure  frequently  instead  of 
repotting  the  plants.  Apply  to  the  pricked- 
out  plants  liberal  shading  when  the  sun  is 
very  hot,  and  damp  them  frequently  with  a 
fine  rose  water-pot  until  rooted,  when  shading 
must  be  dispensed  with,  except  for  a  few  hours 
at  middav. 

The  application  of  water  to  Mignonette  must 
be  carefully  performed,  and  in  hot  weather 
pot-bound  plants  will  require  water  twice  or 
thrice  a  day,  remembering  however  that  any 
excess  causes  yellow  sickly  foliage,  and  ulti- 
mately the  death  of  the  plants  ;  and  lack  of 
water  causes  premature  ripening  of  the 
growth,  with  the  result  that  the  flower- 
spikes  arc  small.  As  soon  as  it  is  found  that 
the  plants  are  pot-bound,  manure  should  be 
applied,  eicher  dissolved  or  mixed  in  the 
water,  or  as  top-dressings.  I  am  an  advocate 
of  the  last-named  method,  because  it  brings  a 
quantity  of  the  roots  to  the  surface  in  search 
of  nutriment,  whereas  water  passes  away  too 
quickly  to  benefit  the  plant  to  any  great 
extent.  Many  gardeners  stand  the  plants 
out-of-doors  on  a  bed  of  coal-ashes,  exposed 


to  heavy  rains,  which  causes  a  soddening  of 
the  soil,  and  for  two  years  my  plants  were 
spoiled  in  that  way.  It  is  better  to  keep  them 
in  cold  frames  near  the  glass,  and  far  enough 
apart  to  prevent  drawing,  the  lights  being  put 
on  if  rain  threatens.  This  method  spares  the 
gardener  much  trouble,  as  it  is  not  every- 
one that  would  get  out  of  bed  on  a  stormy 
night  to  cover  a  few  pots  of  Mignonette,  how- 
ever precious  they  may  be.  If  the  plants  are 
wanted  for  greenhouse  decoration,  procure  for 
them  a  light,  airy  house,  and  place  them  near 
the  glass,  and  above  all  do  not  crowd  them 
together.  John  Denman,  Brynbella,  Tremeir- 
cliion,  St.  Asaph. 


SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL. 
Scientific  Committee. 

August  5.— Present :  Dr.  M.  T.  Masters,  F.R.S.  (in  the 
Chair) ;  Messrs.  Douglas,  Hooper,  Bowles,  Saunders, 
and  Baker ;  Dr.  M.  C.  Cooke ;  Revs.  W.  Wilks  and 
G.  Henslow  (Hon.  Sec.). 

Potato  tumour.— Dr.  Cooke  reported  on  the  specimens 
sent  to  the  last  meeting,  which  were  attacked  by  a 
fungus  named  Clirysophlyctis  endobiotica,  and  has 
never  yet  been  described,  though  the  disease,  Dr. 
Masters  observed,  was  not  uncommon. 

Larch  disease.— This  had  been  referred  to  as  a  fungus 
of  the  name  Allescheria  laricis,  which  was  unknown 
to  Dr.  Cooke.  It  turned  out  to  be  merely  a  "M.S." 
name,  with  no  description  attached,  and  therefore 
afforded  no  solution  to  the  problem  of  the  disease. 

Silver-leaf  disease.— Dr.  Cooke  also  reported  upon  this 
well-known  affection  of  species  of  Prunus,  which  has 
been  found  by  Prof  J.  Percival  to  be  due  to  a  fungus, 
the  hyphre  occurring  where  the  roots  are  decayed, 
which  produced  sporophores  of  Stereum  purpureum. 
By  inoculating  healthy  Plum-trees  with  the  sporo- 
phores, the  silvery  appearance  was  visible  after  eight 
or  nine  weeks.  The  infection  appears  to  take  place 
bslow  ground. 

Influence  of  scion  on  stock.— Mr.  W.  B.  Latham,  of  the 
Botanical  Gardens,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham,  sent  a 
bough  of  a  Laburnum,  froii  which  a  cluster  of  shoots 
of  Cytisus  purpureus  had  grown  out.  It  appears  that 
the  tree  was  purchased  some  twenty-seven  or  twenty- 
eight  years  ago  as  a  young  grafted  plant  of  C.  pur- 
pureus on  C.  Laburnum.  The  scion  grew  very  well  for 
a  year  or  two  on  the  stock,  till  a  strong  shoot  grew  out 
below  where  the  graft  was  inserted.  This  was  cut  off 
to  save  the  graft,  but  the  graft  died  quite  outsoon  after- 
wards. The  stock  was  left  to  grow  into  a  Laburnum 
tree,  which  is  now  from  15  to  20  feet  high,  and  as  mucli 
in  diameter.  After  some  three  or  four  years  the  C. 
purpureus  made  its  appearance  in  various  parts  of  the 
Laburnum,  and  is  now  to  be  seen  in  tufts  all  over  the 
tree.  A  somewhat  similar  case  is  recorded  in  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle,  1857,  p.  382,  by  Mr.  E.  Purser, 
Claphain  Park.  He  wrote  :  "  Some  few  years  ago  three 
grafts  of  the  Cytisus  (purpureus)  were  inserted,  and 
now  the  whole  character  of  the  tree  is  changing,  and 
every  year  since  losing  the  yellow  flower  of  the 
Laburnum  and  producing  the  short  purple  flower." 

CattUva  and  Lxlia  Cross.— Mr.  Douglas  exhibited  a 
plant,  L.-C.  Juno,  Edenside  var.,  the  result  of  crossing 
C.  Mossia?  with  L.  mnjalis.  It  is  usually  considered  an 
invariable  rule  that  hybrid  Orchids  betray  the  cha- 
racters of  both  parents;  the  present  plant,  though  an 
undoubted  cross,  was  thought  to  be  exceptional  in  this 
respect,  showing  relatively  little  of  the  Cattleya.  A 
coloured  illustration  which  Mr.  Douglas  exhibited  of  C. 
MossiaB,  together  with  the  plant,  showed  a  degree  of 
yellow  in  the  throat  which  was  wanting  in  the  living 
plant.  L.  majalis  has  a  very  spotted  lip,  but  this  feature 
was  also  wanting  in  the  plant.  That  a  cross  or  hybrid, 
though  usually  intermediate,  may  have  one  or  other 
parent  prepotent  is  well  known ;  but  the  second  gen- 
eration, as  Dr.  Masters  observed,  will  often  reveal  the 
other  parentage  more  completely. 

Gypsophila  paniadata  dimorphic. — Mr.  Henslow  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  different  plants  of  this  species 
may  have  different  kinds  of  flowers,  being  gynodice- 
cious—  that  is,  in  somic  the  styles  are  greatly  elocgated, 
while  the  stamens  are  abortive;  in  others  the  styles 
are   much  shorter   and   the  stamens    perfect. 
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spread  outwards,  and  not  inwards,  as  in  the  case  of 
self-fertilising  plants. 

Dendrobitim  Dalhou&ieanttm  synanthic.  —  'DT.  Masters 
exhibited  a  specimen  {received  from  Mr.  W.  Potter, 
Beckeuham)  of  two  flowers  coherent  by  their  ovaries 
and  the  two  adjacent  sepals,  all  the  other  parts  being 
distinct. 

Proposed  Investigations.— }lv.  Elwes  wrote,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  Larch  disease,  of  the  difficulty  experienced 
in  obtaining  any  assistance  from  a  practical  point  of 
view  in  dealing  with  what  was  proving  to  be  a  very 
serious  disease  among  trees,  and  one  of  immense 
economic  importance.  He  suggested  that  if  a  qualified 
person  could  be  found,  he  should  undertake  a 
systematic  investigation,  for  which  a  small  grant  from 
the  Royal  Society  would  most  probably  be  forth- 
coming. Mr.  Elwes  adds  that  the  disease  cannot  be 
studied  in  the  laboratory  alone,  but  only  profitably  by 
visiting  places  where  it  has  appeared,  so  as  to  discover 
the  conditions  wnich  produce  it. 


Fruit. 

This  was  well  staged,  especially  black  Grapes.  Mr. 
Mara,  was  1st;  Mr.  Lees,  2nd.  Mr.  C.  Ross  had  the 
best  Muscats,  but  they  were  tcarcely  finished;  Mr. 
Maher  was  2nd.  For  other  white  varieties.  Mr.  Maher 
led  ;  and  Mr.  C.  Ross  was  2nd.  The  gardeners,  Messrs. 
Leith,  Lees,  and  Maskell,  had  the  best  Melons,  and 
Messrs.  Leith  and  Ross  had  very  fine  Peaches  ;  Plums 
were  small,  and  no  Apricots  were  shown  ;  and  for  Apples 
and  Pears  it  was  too  early,  the  season  being  late.  Mr. 
C.  Ross  was  one  of  the  leading  exhibitors  in  the  hardy 
fruit  classes. 

Vegetables  were  good,  but  not  up  to  the  usual  high 
standard  of  excellence.  Many  amateurs  staged  some 
very  fine  produce.  G,  W. 


BKITISH    PTERIDOLOGICAL. 

This  Society  held  its  customary  annual  meeting, 
which  was  very  well  attended,  on  the  August  Bank 
Holiday,  at  the  Institute,  Bowness,  Windermere. 

After  the  formal  business  had  been  transacted,  which 


Mr.  P.  Neill  Fraser,  of  Edinburgh,  and  Mr.  .T.  Ed- 
wards, of  Manchester,  of  the  marvellous  extent  to 
which  wild  "sports"  in  Ferns  can  be  developed  by 
selective  culture.  On  no  previous  occasion  has  this 
been  so  clearly  shown  by  the  pi*esentaiion  of  really 
exquisite  forms,  derived  in  some  cases  from  finds  of 
little  promise.  Mr.  Edwards  showed  at  least  twenty  most 
delicate  types  of  what  is  known  as  the  "'  setigeruni"  or 
bristly  section  of  the  Lady  Fern  varieties,  some  of  them, 
curiously  enough,  merging  into  other  quite  distinct 
sections,  and  only  differentiated  by  the  brhstly  feature. 
It  is  impossible  to  convey  by  mere  description  the 
delicacy  of  cutting  and  grace  of  form  of  many  of  the 
exhibits.  Setigerum  as  found  by  Mr.  Garnett,  <  f 
Bowness,  may  be  roughly  described  as  bristly,  norma', 
uncrested;  but  from  tne  outset,  its  spores  yielded  a 
large  percentage  of  greatly  improved  bristly  and  finely 
tasselled  forms,  with  some  tendency  to  revert.  M? . 
Edwards's  exhibits,  however,  were  nearly  all  un- 
crested. and  simply  refinements  of  the  original,  while 
the  tendency  to  dimorphism  or  reversion  appears  to  be 
altogether  eliminated, 
Mr.  Fraser's  exhibits  consisted  of  some  sixty  odd 


NEWBURY    HORTICULTURAL. 

August  4.— The  above  society  can  well  claim  to  be 
one  of  the  oldest  in  the  kingdom,  and  it  is  still  one  of  the 
best,  though  like  many  others  which  hold  their  own, 
outside  or  variety  shows  have  to  be  added;  still,  the 
committee  and  secretaries  are  to  be  congratulated  for 
good  work  done,  and  their  fifty-fourth  exhibition  was, 
from  a  horticultural  point  of  view,  a  very  meritorious 
one.  The  show  was  held  in  Coldwell  Park.  The  greatest 
prizetaker,  and  one  who  added  not  a  little  to  the 
attractions  of  the  show,  was  Mr.  C.  Ross,  who  took 
forty  1st  and  2nd  prizes,  and  in  addition  he  becomes 
the  holder  of  the  Hannington  Champion  Shield,  given 
to  the  exhibitor  who  secures  the  most  points  at  the 
show.  In  the  open  classes  Mr.  Ross  also  secured  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Silver  Flora  Medal  for 
the  highest  number  of  1st  prizes  taken. 

Plants. 

For  six  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  in  bloom  there 
was  a  good  competition.  Mr.  C.  Ross,  gr.,  Welford 
Park,  Newbury,  was  1st  with  an  immense  Hydrangea 
Hortensia,  which  had  no  fewer  than  102  heads  of 
flowers ;  an  excellent  Allamanda,  and  Stcphanotis 
grandiflora.  Mr.  T.  Scrmax,  gr.,  Donnington  Grove, 
was  a  close  2nd  with  very  good  pi  ants,  but  seen  scarcely 
at  their  best;  Mr.  Leith,  gr.,  Beaurepaire  Park,  was 
3rd. 

In  the  foliage  plants  competition  Mr.  C.  Ross  was  a 
long  way  ahead  of  all  others  with  his  splendidly- 
coloured  CodiEeums  and  capital  Palms,  and  Mr.  T. 
Leith  was  2nd. 

In  the  Fern  competition  for  collection  of  exotic  Ferns, 
Mr.  Leith  was  well  ahead  of  Mr.  C.  Ross  with  large 
well-grown  specimens. 

For  the  best  specimen  plant  in  bloom,  Mr.  C.  Ross 
was  1st  with  a  remarkable  plant  of  Hydrangea  Hor- 
tensia; and  Messrs.  T.  Ahery  &  Sons,  Tilehurst,  were 
2nd,  with  a  very  good  plant  of  Plumbago  capensis. 

Mr.  C.  Ross  was  1st  for  one  foliage  plant,  with  a  large 
specimen  of  Areca  lutescens. 

In  the  smaller  plant  class  forColeus,  Messrs.  Surman 
and  Cox  were  the  leading  exhibitors,  having  well-grown 
plants.  The  Fuchsias,  always  an  interesting  class  at 
Newbury,  were  less  good  than  usual ;  still,  some  of  the 
plants  were  very  fine,  especially  those  shown  by 
Messrs.  Surman,  Ross,  and  Cox,  the  exhibitors  taking 
the  prizes  in  the  order  of  their  names. 

Gloxinias  were  of  great  merit,  and  Mr.  J.  Kino  was 
1st  for  a  splendid  lot  of  plants ;  whilst  Mr.  C.  Ross  was 
an  easy  1st  in  the  arrangement  of  a  conservatory— a 
feature  at  Newbury  that  forms  a  pleasing  departure 
from  the  usual  rather  formal  groups.  The  plants  were 
staged  on  a  low  stand  measuring  in  feet  by  5  feet.  Mr. 
C.  Ross's  collection  consisted  entirely  of  plants  having 
ornamental  foliage.    Mr.  H.  Cla  nd  for  a  col- 

lection of  flowering  and  foliage  plant 

Cut  Flowers. 

These  were  very  good  and  abundant,  and  the  awards 
were  given  to  those  showing  the  best  arrangement.  Here, 
Mr.  W.  T.  Abery  was  1st ;  Mr.  Smith,  Horris  Hill,  2nd; 
and  Messrs.  Baker,  3rd.  For  Roses,  Messrs.  G.  CooLiNr! 
&  Son,  Bath,  had  a  stand  of  twenty-four  blooms,  which, 
considering  the  lateness  of  the  season,  were  particu- 
larly fine  ;  Mr.  Mead,  Bath,  was  a  veryclose  2nd;  and 
Mr.  J.  R.  Tranton,  Hanley,  3rd.  In  the  smaller 
classes  for  Roses,  Messrs.  Evans,  Mead,  and  Mara, 
had  the  best  stands. 

Dahlias. 

Florists  varieties  were  well  shown  by  Messrs. 
Tranton  and  Bosley,  the  last  named  gardener  having 
beautiful  Cactus  varieties,  but  this  was  a  breach  of  the 
conditions  and  was  not  allowed  to  stand.  Doubtless, 
the  feature  of  the  show  was  the  Ladies  competition  in 
Luncheon  Table  Decoration.  In  this  class  tbere  were 
eight  competitors,  and  the  judges  in  all  cases  gave  the 
awards  for  simplicity  and  elegance.  Miss  Laura 
Harold,  was  1st  with  red  and  yellow  Iceland  Poppies 
-indt-  rasses;  Mrs.  C.  ATTE\vELi,,2nd  ;  and  Mrs.  Wilson 
ir-d. 


Fig.  43. — swiss  chalet  and  children's  garden  at  osborne,    (see  r.  118.) 


included  the  election  of  Dr.  F.  W.  Staxsfield  as  presi- 
dent, Mr.  Chas.  T.  Druery  not  offering  himself  for 
re-election,  having  held  the  chair  for  several  years, 
two  very  interestine  papers  were  read,  one  by  the 
President,  on  the  "Lady  Fern,"  and  the  other  by 
Mr.  J.  J.  Smithies,  illustrating  by  means  of  dried 
fronds  a  very  large  series  of  intermediate  variations  of 
Lastrea  propinqua  (a  subspecies  of  L.  filix-mas)  be- 
tween the  normal  and  prevailing  iype  and  some  very 
line  varieties  found  by  the  author  of  the  paper.  Al- 
though undoubtedly  Hie  specimens,  some  twenly  or 
thirty,  demonstrated  a  gradation,  they  afforded  no 
evidence  that  the  extreme  forms  were  arrived  at  by 
subsidiary  steps,  a  theory  which  is  largely  discredited 
by  the  existence  of  so  many  marked  variations  having 
been  found  in  other  species  without  such  ostensible 
linking  forms  having  been  discovered.  The  exhibition 
of  so  many  varieties  in  one  species  and  in  one  direc- 
tion, which  involved  a  great  amount  of  labour  in 
collecting  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Smithies  and  his  co- 
worker, Mr.  Forster,  was  unique  in  its  way. 

The  chief  interest  of  the  meeting,  however,  centred  ' 
in  the  deinou&tra'. ion  ty  other  exhibits,  especially  by 


green  fronds  of  Pulystichum  angularc,  raised  from 
spores  from  the  lato  Mr.  E.  J.  Lowe's  collection;  the 
bulk  of  these  were  obviously  crosses,  few  of  which 
were  other  than  "curios,"  caudate,  narrowed,  cru- 
ciate, &c.,  but  about  half-a-dozen  exemplified  ail 
entirely  new  section  in  the  family  which  was  apprc- 
priately  named  ''Adiantoides."  The  fronds  of  tins 
section  are  very  broad  and  decompound,  and  the  ult.* 
mate  divisions  enneate,  and  borne  in  long  stalks,  the 
effect  being  to  transform  the  long  lanceolate;  close-set, 
bipinoate  frond  of  the  species  into  an  absolute  Ll  I 
tiou  of  a  dense  Adiautum,  in  Asplonium  Trichomi  n« 
anew  wild  find  was  shown  by  Mr,  T.  BOLTON,  a  true 
plumosum  (incisum),  but  differing  from  pr<  tfous  finds 
in  having  the  deeply  eul  pinmo  curled  (Asp.  v.  Lnciso- 
erispum).  This  is  certainly  the  finest  form  yel  dis- 
covered. 

Finally,  it  was  resolved  that  the  Society  would,  in 
future,  issue  Certificates  of  lioril  for  varieties  bro 
before  It  in  the  shape  of  plants  al  Its  annual  meel  I  .  . 
and  finders  or  raisers,  whether  members  or  not,  are 
invited  to  avail  themselves  of  the  apportunity  thus 
all'orded  for  coinpe'.GDt  judging. 
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THE   MIDLAND   CARNATION. 

August  7.— There  is  no  lick  of  interest  in  tbe  Carna- 
tion as  an  exhibition  flower,  perceptible  in  tbe 
Midlands.  Judging  from  the  large  number  of  entries 
made  on  this  occasion  a  very  substantial  increase  of 
growers  and  exhibitors  is  apparent.  The  entries  in  the 
white  ground  Carnation  and  Picotee  classes  were  very 
good,  in  those  for  Selfs.  Fancies,  and  yellow  grounds 
phenomenal,  and  especially  in  tbe  classes  for  undressed 
flowers,  though  the  schedule  of  prizes  sets  forth  that 
"  Although  a  little  dressing  of  the  petals  will  be 
admitted,  as  little  dressing  as  possible  is  desirable.' 
As  usual  the  Exhibition  took  place  in  the  show  house 
at  the  Birmingham  Botanical  Gardens.  There  was  a 
back  ground  of  finely  flowered  Fuchsias  to  most  of  the 
blooms,  while  overhead  were  two  very  flue  examples  of 
Bougainvillea  glabra:  and  the  plant  houses,  which  are 
just  now  extremely  gay  with  flowering  subjects,  were  all 
thrown  open  to  visitors.  Mr.  Latham  drapes  all  his 
tables  with  a  ruby  red  material  in  lieu  of  baize,  which 
appear  to  be  extremely  appropriate.  One  commendable 
feature  about  the  Midland  schedule  of  prizes  is,  that  a 
large  number  of  awards  is  made  in  each  class. 

The  quality  throughout  was  for  the  season  very  good 
The  class  for  twelve  selfs  takes  the  1st  place  in  the 
schedule.  Mr.  R.  Sydenham,  Bristol  Road,  took  1st 
prize  with  some  finely  developed  blooms  of  Sappho,  a 
very  fine  rose;  Hildegarde.  white;  Exile,  deep  rose; 
Almoner,  yellow ;  Queen  of  Scots,  The  Maid,  Boreas] 
and  Her  Grace;  these  were  the  finest.  Mr.  R.  C.  Cart- 
wright,  King's  Norton,  came  2nd,  he  had  Orpheus. 
deep  rose;  Ensign,  a  richly  fragrant  and  very  fine 
white  Carnation  ;  Her  Grace,  blush  ;  Much  the  Miller, 
white;  and  Benbow,  buff,  very  distinct.  Mr.  C  F. 
Thurstan,  Wolverhampton,  was  a  very  good  3rd. 
There  were  nine  competitors  in  this  class,  and  four- 
teen with  six  blooms.  Mr.  A.  W.  Jones,  Handsworth, 
taking  the  1st  prize  in  the  latter  with  superb  blooms 
of  Hildegarde,  Britannia.  Mrs.  Eric  Hambro.  Lady 
Hermione,  delicate  pink;  Much  the  Miller,  and  The 
Sirdar,  rosy  scarlet.  The  Rev.  C  A.  Gottwatz  was 
2nd. 

Tuere  were  five  exhibitors  of  twelve  yellow  ground 
Picotees,  they  are  yet  a  scarce  section,  and  it  is  not.  an 
easy  matter  to  secure  twelve  varieties.  Messrs. 
Thomson  A  Co.,  nurserymen,  Sparkhill,  gained  the 
1st  prize  with  finely  developed  blooms  of  Lady  Bristol, 
Lady  St.  Oswald.  Badminton,  Heather  Bell,  Mrs] 
Herbert,  Mohican,  Gnome,  and  Cbilde  Harold,  as  the 
finest.  Mr.  R.  c.  Cartwright,  who  had  excellent 
blooms  of  Lady  St.  Oswald,  Alcinous,  Onde,  Childe 
Harold,  and  Lauzan,  was  2nd.  Messrs.  Artindale  & 
Son,  Sheffield,  were  3rd. 

There  were  fifteen  exhibitors  of  six  varieties, 
Mr.  A.  W.  Jones,  taking  the  1st  prize  with  well  finished 
blooms  of  Lady  Bristol,  Lady  St.  Oswald,  Edith,  and 
Sertrude  in  particular.  Messrs.  Blaokmore  & 
iiNGDON,  were  2nd,  also  with  excellent  blooms. 

Ten  exhibitors  contended  with  twelve  Fancies,  and 
very  fine  blooms  were  generally  staged.  Mr.  R.  C. 
Cart-wright  was  awarded  the  1st  prize  with  Argosy, 
Queen  Bess,  Voltaire,  Hidilgo,  Renegade,  Muleteer' 
Helios,  Pagan,  and  Charles  Martel,  these  being 
particularly  fine.    Messrs.  Thomson  &  Co.,  were  2nd. 

There  were  eleven  entries  of  six  fancies,  and  again 
Mr.  A.  W.  Jones  took  the  1st  prize  with  grand  blooms 
especially  of  Elaine,  Eldorado.  Argosy,  Aglaia  and 
Author;  Mr.  J.  F.  Smith,  Spirkuill.  was  2nd. 

White  ground  Picotees  were  represented  by  six 
stands  of  twelve  distinct  varieties.  Messrs.  Thomson 
&  Co.  were  placed  1st  with  full,  pure,  well  edged 
blooms  of  red  edged  Brunette,  John  Smith,  and  Thomas 
William;  purple  edges,  Muriel,  Mrs.  Openshaw.  Amy 
Robsart,  and  Pride  of  Leytou  ;  rose  edges,  Little  Phil 
and  Mrs.  Beswick  ;  scarlet  edges,  Mrs.  Sharp,  Favourite, 
and  Fortrose.  Mr.  A.  R.  Brown,  Handsworth' 
was  2nd. 

With  six  blooms,  of  which  there  were  seven  exhi- 
bitors, Mr.  F.  W.  Goodiellow  was  1st;  and  Mr.  J.  J. 
Keen,  Southampton,  2nd. 

Wnite  ground  Carnations  were  a  little  less  nume- 
rously shown.  Messrs.  Thomson  &  Co.  had  the  best, 
and  they  showed  a  great  improvement  upon  the  blooms' 
seeu  in  London,  of  scarlet  tuzarres  there  were  Robert 
Lord,  Admiral  Curzon.and  Robert  Houlgrave:  crimson 
oizarres,  J.  S.  Hedderley,  Master  Fred,  and  J.  D. 
Hextall;  pink  and  purple  bizarre,  William  Skirving; 
scarlet  Hikes,  Sportsman,  aDd  John  Wormald;  purple 
flakes,  Gordon  Lewis,  and  George  Melville;  aud  rose 
flake.  Meteor,  a  very  fine  new  variety,  handsomely 
marked,  and  having  finely  formed  petals.  Messrs. 
Pemberton  it  Son  were  placed  2nd,  having  very  good 
blooms.  Mr.  D.  Walker  took  the  1st  prize  with  six 
varieties,  having  bright,  clean  flowers. 

The  undressed  flowers  shown  either  in  threes  or  as 
single  blooms  were  very  flue  generally,  and  consisted 
largely  of  the  varieties  already  named.  The  best  twelve 
selfs,  one  bloom  of  each  on  loDg  steins,  came  from  Mr. 
R.  C.  Cartwright,  though  some  protest  was  raised 
against  the  flowers  being  over-dressed  by  the  turning 
down  of  the  points  of  the  calyx.  Messrs.  Artendale  ,v 
Son  had  ihe  lies!  twelve  blooms  of  yellow -ground 
fancies;  and  Mr.  W.  Et.  P.vrton  ihe  bast  twelve  of  any 
type  shown  in  threes. 


There  were  six  classes  for  blooms  of  one  variety 
shown  in  threes  ;  in  that  for  white,  blush  or  pale  pink, 
Mrs.  Eric  Hambro,  white,  was  placed  1st  and  2nd  ;  rose- 
salmon  or  scarlet  selfs  were  represented  by  Mrs.  A. 
Gilbert,  bright  rosy-red;  and  Sappho,  rose-pink.  The 
best  yellow,  buff,  or  lerra-coaa  self  was  Pandelli  Ralli, 
yellow;  and  Britannia,  al-o  yellow.  The  best  dark 
self  was  Comet,  crimson  ;  Nubian,  maroon,  was  placed 
2nd.  Mobican  and  Twilight  were  the  best  yellow 
ground  Picotees  ;  aud  Eldorado  and  Golden  Eagle  the 
best  yellow-ground  fancies. 

In  the  classes  for  single  blooms  the  awards  were 
Carnations  S.B.  Robert  Houlgrave.  which  took  the  first 
four  prizes:  so  did  C.R  J.  S.  Hedderley,  P  P.B.  Geo. 
Rudd.  and  William  Skirviug:  S  F.  Sportsman  and  John 
Wormald;  R.F.  Meteor  (very  fine)  and  Merton ;  P.F. 
Gordon  Lewis  and  Geo.  Melville.  Picotees  H.RedE. 
Brunette  aud  John  Smith  ;  L  RedE  Mrs.  Gorton  and 
Thomas  William:  H.P.E.  Mrs.  Opensha-v  and  Miriam; 
L  P.E.  Pride  of  Leyton  and  Somerhill ;  H.RoscE.  Little 
Phil  and  Mrs.  Beswick;  H.S.E.  W.  A.  Johnson  and 
Scarlet  Queen  :  L.RoseE.  Fortrose  and  Nellie:  YG.P. 
wire-edged  Chiide  Harold  and  Gertrude:  heavy  edges, 
no  names;  Y.G.  fancy,  Oakleaf ;  fancy,  other  than  Y.G., 
Millie  and  Artemis. 

There  were  classes  also  for  selfs  in  colours.  The  best 
white  was  Mrs.  Eric  Hambro;  yellows,  Brirannia  and 
Almoner;  buff  or  terra  cotta,  Mrs.  R.  C.  Cartwright, 
orange-buff;  rose,  pink,  or  salmon,  John  Pope,  a  very 
fine  new  rose  self,  and  Sadek  :  scarlet.  Isinglass:  dark 
crimson  or  maroon.  Miss  F.  Sims  and  Sir  Bevys. 

Premier  Blomns.  —  Bizarre  CarnatioD,  S.B.  Robert 
Houlgrave;  Flake,  S.F.  Meteor  (new);  H  E.W.G. 
Picotee,  H.  Red  Brunette  ;  L.E.W.G.  Picotee,  P  E.  Pride 
of  Leyton  ;  HE. Y.G.  Picotee,  Gertrude:  L  E.Y.G. 
Childe  Harold;  YG.  Fancy,  Eldorado;  Self,  Mrs. 
F.  Sims  (new),  bright  maroon. 

Certificates  of  Merit  were  awarded  to  the  followiog 
new  varieties :— Self.  Mrs  F.  Sims  and  S.F.  Meteor, 
both  from  Messrs.  Thomson  &  Co. ;  and  to  a  bright 
lose  self,  John  Pope,  exhibited  by  tbe  Rev.  C.  A. 
Gottwatz. 

Bouquets,  sprays,  and  buttonholes  formei  of  Carna- 
tions were  also  shown :  and  there  were  plenty  of  very 
fine  Sweet  Pea3  in  the  class  in  which  special  prizes  for 
twelve  bunches  were  offered  by  Mr.  R.  Sydenham  ;  and 
small  tables  bearing  a  floral  arrangement  or  Sweet 
Peas  and  foliage  were  very  good. 

The  weather  was  very  wet,  but  a  good  number  came 
to  see  the  display,  which  had  addei  features  of  interest 
in  collectious  of  cut  flo.vers  shown  by  Messrs  A.  Perry, 
R.  R.  Davis  (Begonias!.  Hewitt  ,t  Co  .  White  <!:  Sou, 
Dicksous,  Ltd..  W.  Sydenham,  Phillips  &  Taylor, 
S.  Mortimer,  and  others. 


FRENCH     NATIONAL    CHRYS- 
ANTHEMUM. 

The  seventh  annual  Congress  aDd  show  of  the  above 
society  will  take  place  ou  November  7.  8.  and  9  next,  at 
Angers.  Jfull  particulars  are  given  in  the  last  issue  of 
the  society's  official  publication  Jj:  Chrt/snutliritie.  In 
the  same  issue  we  learn  that  the  society  now  consists 
of  678  members,  of  which  thirty-nine  are  affiliated 
societies,  a  very  reinaikable  increase  considering  its 
youth. 

We  note  that  M.  Rozaiu  contributes  a  short  obituary 
notice  on  the  late  Simon  Delaux,  once  a  famous  raiser 
of  new  Chrysanthemums.  He  was  a  Vice-President  of 
the  French  National  Chrysanthemum  Society,  and 
rendered  signal  service  to  ihe  cause  of  French  horti- 
culture oy  his  numerous  excellent  novelties  in  days 
longauterior  to  those  wnen  Ernest  Cal  vat  first  appeared 
on  the  scene. 

Some  time  ago  it  was  mooted  that  a  colour  chart 
should  be  published  by  the  society,  so  that  there 
should  in  future  be  some  uniformity  in  describing  the 
colours  of  flowers.  A  note  by  the  Secretary  explains 
what  is  being  done  in  this  direction.  Is  certainly 
would  seem  to  be  desirable  that  some  standard  should 
be  set  up,  for  it  is  extraordinary  the  great  diver- 
sity that  exists,  even  among  persons  accustomed  to 
describe  the  colours  of  flowers,  in  naming  colours, 
especially  iu  Chrysanthemums. 

The  text  of  various  papers,  not  included  in  former 
issues,  that  were  read  at  the  Bordeaux  Conference, 
completes  the  number. 


ESTATE  MANAGEMENT. 
Introductory.  —  Few  subjects  have  been 
less  written  about  than  that  with  which  I  now 
attempt  to  deal,  namely,  the  practical  manage- 
ment of  landed  estates.  Although  there  are 
a  large  number  of  gentlemen  immediately  and 
directly  associated  with  the  management  of 
some  of  the  largest  and  more  valuable  and 
important  estates  both  in  England  aud  Scotland 
whose  names  have  become  household  words, 
not  only  iu  tbe  estate  agency  and  factorial 
profession  itself,  but  iu  the  agricultural,  arbori- 


cultural,  and  horticultural  professions  as  well ; 
yet  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  with  the 
exception  of  an  occasional  letter  or  paragraph 
in  one  or  other  of  our  agricultural  con- 
temporaries, one  seldom  if  ever  sees  a  single, 
far  less  a  series  of  articles  from  the  pen  of  any 
of  those  gentlemen.  We  do  not  believe  the 
subject  to  be  incapable  of  being  treated  in  a 
thoroughly  businesslike  manner;  but  what 
does  surprise  us  is  that  we  do  not  at  least 
once  and  again  have  the  mature  and  valuable 
experience  of  a  few  of  our  more  enthusiastic, 
energetic  and  capable  English  estate  agents 
and  Scottish  estate  factors,  in  the  shape  of  an 
article  on  some  of  the  more  prominent  sub- 
jects connected  and  associated  with  estate 
management. 

Having  regard  to  th.3  following  three  facts, 
namely,  that  (1)  three  fourths  of  the  land  in 
Scotland  are  managed  within  a  radius  of 
500  yards  from  St..  Andrew's  Square,  Edinburgh 
(that  is  to  say,  the  majority  of  Scottish  landed 
estates  are  managed  by  lawyers  and  soli- 
citors resident  in  Edinburgh  and  known 
in  Scotland  as  the  Lawyer-factor)  :  (2)  the 
recent  numerous  sales  of  extensive  landed 
estates,  both  in  England  and  Scotland,  but 
more  especially  the  latter,  and,  thirdly,  to  the 
so  called  agricultural  depression,  which,  by 
the  way,  is  now,  more  or  less,  a  dead  letter, 
besides  a  number  of  oHier  minor  considerations, 
I  believe  I  share  tbe  views  and  voice  the 
opinion  of  a  large  number  of  my  colleagues, 
when  I  say  that  it  is  high  time  something  was 
done  to  arouse  ourselves  from  the  lethargic 
state  into  hich  we  have  too  evidently 
fallen,  and  take  up  the  cudgels  with  the 
view  to  elicit,  and  it  may,  perhaps,  be  to 
impart  some  useful  intelligent  aDd  icstructive 
knowledge,  and  oth  ise  enlist  the  sympathy 
of  our  practical  an>_  jurteous  estate  agents 
and  factors.  Again,  in  the  second  place,  while 
recognising  the  somewhat  delicate  (for  I  am 
compelled  at  times  to  consider  it  a  delicate 
subject)  nature  of  the  ground  on  which  we 
tresd,  and  while  admitting  our  inability  todeal 
with  what  might  very  properly  be  called  a 
complicated  subject  in  that  business  -  like 
capacity  to  which  so  paramount  a  subject  is 
justly  entitled,  yet  it  would  be  idle  to  disguise 
the  fact  that  scanty  attention  has  been  given  to 
the  study  of  so  highly  important  and  interesting 
a  profession  as  that  of  the  estate  agent  or 
factor.  But  here  the  question  may  be  raised 
that  the  profession  is  an  exclusively  private 
one,  and  that  practical  estate  agents,  however 
much  they  may  desire,  do  not  care  about 
entering  into  controversy  with  regard  to  the 
administration  and  conduct  of  the  estates  under 
their  management  and  control.  I  do  not  believe 
that  any  of  our  proprietors  would  object  in  the 
least  to  their  estate  agents  and  factors  giving 
their  opinions,  or  otherwise  expressing  their 
views  on  the  general  question  of  practical 
estate  management.  Nay,  rather,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  would,  I  am  sure,  be  a  source  of  plea- 
sure to  many  of  our  proprietors  to  know  that 
their  agents  and  factors  were  not  only  able 
business  men,  but  otherwise  took  an  active  and 
intelligent  part  in  the  conduct  and  adminis- 
tration of  all  branches  and  departments  of  the 
estate  under  their  supervision  and  control. 

What,  however,  I  have  more  particularly  in 
view  here  is  the  publication  of  concise  arti- 
cles dealing  especially  with  the  management 
of  our  landed  estates  from  a  practical  stand- 
point. I  do  not  pretend  or  claim  to  achieve 
much  more  than  merely  to  raise  a  few  ques- 
tions. I  do  not  propose  to  follow  any  hard- 
and-fast  rule  or  principle  with  regard  to 
the  appearance  of  the  subsequent  articles. 
My  flr6t  article  will  be  "  The  Estate  Agent 
or  Factor,  and  his  duties."  W.  M, 
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METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS  taken  111  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens  at  Chiswick, 
London,  for  the  period  August  3  to  August  9,  1903. 
Height  above  sea-level  24  feet. 
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Remarks.— The  weather  during  the  week  has  been  dull 
and  cold;  rain  fell  every  day,  and  was  very  heavy  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  6th, 


GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

The  following  Summary  Record  of  the  weather 
throughout  the  British  Islands,  for  the  week  ending 
Aug.  9,  is  furnished  from  the  Meteorological  Office  :— 

"The  weather  during  this  week  was  again  cold  and 
unseasonable,  with  much  cloud  and  frequent  rain  in 
all  districts.  Thunderstorms  occurred  in  several  locali- 
ties, the  most  important  being  those  experienced  over 
eastern  England  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday. 

"The  temperature  was  below  the  mean  in  all  parts  of 
the  kingdom  except  the  Channel  Islands.  The  deficit 
ranged  fro-n  1°  in  England,  S.  and  S.W.,  and  ic  in  Ire- 
land, S.  to  r  in  England,  N.W.  and  Scotland,  E.,  and 
to  5°  in  England.  N.E.  The  highest  of  the  maxima  were 
registered  on  very  irregular  dates,  and  varied  from  76° 
in  England,  S,,  and  a  little  above  70°  in  several  other 
districts,  to  65"  and  64°  respectively  in  Scotland,  W.  and 
N.  The  lowest  of  the  minima,  which  were  recorded 
towards  the  end  of  the  week,  ranged  from  35' in  Scot- 
land. E.,  and  38°  in  Scotland,  W.,  to  40°  or  a  few  degrees 
above  over  the  kingdom  as  a  whole,  and  to  55°  in  the 
Channel  Islands. 

"The  rainfall  was  much  in  excess  of  the  mean  over 
eastern  and  central  England,  and  also  in  the  south  of 
Ireland,  and  rather  more  than  the  normal  amount  in 
the  Channel  Islands,  and  in  nearly  all  the  other  English 
districts.  In  England.  S.W.,  Ireland,  N.,  and  over 
Scotland,  however,  there  was  a  deficit. 

"The  bright  sunshine  was  very  deficient  throughout 
the  entire  kingdom.  The  percentage  of  the  possible 
duration  ranged  from  35  in  the  Channel  Islands,  30  in 
Ireland.  S.,  and  iv  in  England,  S.W.,  to  20  in  the  Mid- 
and  Counties,  16  in  England,  N.E.  and  Ireland,  N„  and 
to  15  in  Scotland,  E." 


THE  WEATHER  IX  WEST  HERTS. 
The  past  week  has  proved  the  fourth  unseasonably 
cold  one  we  have  now  had  in  succession.  During  this 
cool  period  the  days  have  all  been  more  or  less  un- 
seasonably cold,  and  on  only  five  of  the  nights  was  the 
extreme  minimum  reading  above  the  mean  for  the  time 
of  year,  while  on  six  nights  the  thermometer  exposed 
on  the  lawn  fell  to  within  7  of  the  freezing-point.    At 


2  feet  deep  the  soil  is  now  2:  colder,  and  at  1  foot  deep 
3°  colder  than  is  seasonable.  Rain  fell  on  four  days  of 
the  week,  and  to  the  total  depth  of  about  l£  in.  On  the 
6th  over  half  an  inch  of  rain  was  deposited,  making 
this  the  wettest  day  experienced  here  since 
the  middle  of  March,  or  for  nearly  five 
months.  During  a  very  heavy  sho.ver  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  above  date  rain  was  falling  for  six 
minutes  at  the  mean  rate  of  nearly  2  inches  an  hour. 
None  of  this  rain  has'found  its  way  through  the  perco- 
lation gauge  covered  with  short  grass,  but  about  half- 
an-inch  has  come  through  the  bare  soil  gauge— equiva- 
lent to  a  watering  of  2^  gallons  on  each  square  yard  of 
surface  in  this  district.  The  sun  shone  on  an  average 
for  only  -U  hours  a  day.  or  about  an  hour  a  day  less 
than  the  mean  for  the  reason.  The  winds  have  again 
been,  on  the  whole,  light,  while  the  air  remained  for 
the  most  part  very  damp  for  a  summer  month.  E.  M., 
JSerkhainsted,  August  12, 1902. 


MARKETS. 


GOVENT  GARDEN,  August  14. 

[We  cannot  accept  any  responsibility  for  the  subjoined 
reports.  They  are  furnished  to  us  regularly  every 
Thursday,  by  the  kindness  of  several  of  the  prin- 
cipal salesmen,  who  revise  the  list,  and  who  are 
responsible  for  the  quotations.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  these  quotations  do  not  represent  the 
prices  on  any  particular  day,  but  only  the  general 
averages  for  the  week  preceding  the  date  of  our 
report.  The  prices  depend  upon  the  quality  of 
the  samples,  the  supply  in  the  market,  and  the 
demand,  and  they  may  fluctuate,  not  only  from  day 
to  day,  but  often  several  times  in  one  day.  Ed.] 

Vegetables.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.d.  s.d.  s.d.  s.d. 

Mint.doz.bunches    10-16 
Mushrooms,  house, 

per  lb 0  9-0  10 

Onions,  new,  green, 

doz.   bunches    2  0-26 

—  bag      5  0    — 

—  foreign,    case    6  0-70 

—  picklers,    per 
sieve   ... 

Parsley,  doz.  bun. 

—  sieve   ... 
Peas, English, per 

bushel 

—  bag      ... 
3  0    Potato s,      per 

ton      70  0-110  0 

1  0    Radishes,  p.  doz. 
bunches 

—      Salad,  small,  pun- 
nets, per  doz....    13- 

2  6    Shallots,  per  doz.    0  2    — 
Spinach,  English, 

2  0        bushel 2  0-26 

Toraatos,  English, 
2  6  per  doz.  lb.    3  0-40 

16      —  Channel  lids. 

per  lb.  ...    0  3-3  3£ 

0  6-10    Turnips,    new, 

per  dozen    ...    2  6-30 

0  p.-  0  6      —  bags    5  u    — 

Watercress,     per 

1  0    —         doz.   bunches...    0  3-06 


per 

bus. 
per 

tally 


Artichokes,  Globe, 
per  dozen     ... 

Beans,  dwarf,  per 
sieve  ... 

—  Broad, 
bushel 

—  Scarlets, 
Beetroots, 

dozen  ... 
Cabbage,  p. 
Carrots,  per  doz. 

bunches 

—  bag  (washed) . 
Cauliflowers,  per 

dozen     

Celery,  per  bun- 
dle   

Cress,  per  dozen 
punnets 

Cucumbers,  per 
dozen    

En  di  ve,  new 
French,  p.  doz. 

Horseradish,  fo- 
reign, p.  bunch 

Leeks,  12  bunches 

Lettuces,  Cos,  per 
score  

—  Cabbage,  per 
dozen 

Marrows,  Vege 
table,  dozen 


■  1  fi 

•  5  0 


2  6    — 

3  0-50 


0  9-10 
6  0     — 


2  6-30 
1  l-  1  6 
0  6-10 

16-30 
4  0-56 


0  9-10 


2  0 

1  .- 


Cut  Flowers,  &c— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


Achillea,  per  doz. 

bunches 
Arums,  per  doz.  . 
Asparagus   Fern, 

per  bunch 
Asters,  per  dozen 

bunches 
Coreopsis, per  doz. 

bunches 
Eucharis,         per 

do2en     

Caruations,     per 

bunch    

Gaillardia,  dozen 

bunches 
Gladiolus,  The 

Bride,  per  doz. 
bunches    ... 

—  Blushing 

Bride,  per  doz. 
bunches    ... 

—  Brenchlyen- 
sis.  per  dozen 
spikes... 

—  various,  dozen 

bunches  ... 
Gypsophila,    per 

bunch    

Iceland  Poppies, 

p.  doz.  bunches 
Laveuder,  per  dz. 

bunches 


,  0-12  0 
(9-16 


0  l 

i  ii 


Lilium  album, 
per  dozen 
blooms 

—  Harrisii,    per 

bunch 

—  rubrum,    per 
dozen  blooms... 

Liiy  oi  the  Val- 
ley, per  dozen 
buncnes 

Marguerites.  Yel- 
low, per  dozen 
bunches 

Pelargoniums, 
Scarlet,  dozen 
bunches 

Phlox,  per  dozen 
bunches 

Roses.  Mermet,  p. 
bunch 

—  red.  p.  dozen 
bunches 

—  various, 
bunches 

Smilax,  per 

trails 
Stveet   Peas, 

dozen     ... 
Stocks,  per  dozen 
Tuberoses,  ,    per 

doz.  blooms    ... 


t.d.  s.d. 


1  0- 

1  0- 
1  0- 

4  0-  J 


1  6 

2  6 
1  6 


doz. 
doz. 
per 


■  3  0 

6  0 

3  0 

8  0 

9  0 
2  6 

t  << 

4  0 

U  4 


Plants  in  Pots,  Ac— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


per 
per 


per 


per 


Adian  turns, 

dozen 
Arbor    Vitse, 

dozen     ... 
Aspidistras, 

dozen 
Asters 
Campanula, 

dozen      

Coleus,  per  dozen 
Crotons,  per  doz. 
Dracsenas,      var., 

per  dozen 
Euonyraus,  vars., 

per  dozen 
Ferns  in  variety, 

per  dozen 
Ficus  elastica,per 

dozen     

Fuchsias,  per 

dozen     

Heliotrope,  doz... 
Hydrangeas,   per 

dozen     

Ivy  Pelargoniums, 

per  dozen 
Lobelias,  per  box 


s.d.  s.d. 

4  0-90 

6  0-36  0 

18  0-36  0 
3  0-40 

3  o-  a  u 

3  0-40 
18  0-30  0 

12  0-30  0 

6  0-18  0 

4  0-30  0 
9  0-24  0 

3  0-40 

3  0-40 


3  0-40 
10-16 


I 

Lilium     Harris  i, 

per  dozen 

!    —  rubrum,  doz. 

!    —  album,  doz.... 

Marguerites,  doz. 

I    —  Etoile      d'Or, 

per  dozeu 

Mignonette, p. doz. 

I  Nasturtium,    per 

dozen     

Palms,      various, 

each    

Pelargoniums, 

scarlet 
Pteris  tremula.per 

dozen  

—  Wiinsetti,  per 

dozen 

I    —  major,  p.  doz. 

I  Pyrethrum.double 

yellow,  per  doz. 

Rhodanthe  Mau- 

;     glesii,  per  doz. 

Roses,  various,  per 

■     dozen     

Verbenas  


s.d.  s.d. 

4  0-80 
6  0-90 
6  0-90 
4  0-60 

4  0-10  6 
3  0-40 

2  0-46 

1  0-20  0 

3  0-80 

4  0-86 

4  0-80 
4  0-80 

2  0-40 

2  0-30 

9  0-24  6 
4  0-  8  U 


Fruit.— Average  Wholesaxe  Prices. 


Apples,  per  case 

—  English, sieve 

—  Quarrendens, 
per  sieve 

—  Sutfields,  per 
sieve 

Apricots,  per  doz. 
Bananas,    bunch 

—  loose,  dozen 
Currants,    Black, 

sieve 

—  Red,  sieve  ... 
Figs,  per  dozen... 
Gooseberries,  per 

sieve  or  %  bush 
Grapes,  new  Ham- 
burgh, per  lb. 
B..  per  lb. 

—  Alicante,   lb. 

—  Colmara,  lb... 


s.d.  s.d. 
11  u-13  0 
3  0-36 

5  0-60 

3  0    — 
10-20 

7  0-12  U 
10-16 

8  0-86 

4  0-50 
16-30 

3  0-40 

20  - 
0  8-10 
10-  1  6 
10-16 


Grapes,  Belgians, 
per  lb. 

—  Muscats,     A., 
per  lb. 

B.,  per  lb. 

Lemons,  per  case 
Melons,    foreign, 

each    

—  English, each 
Nectarines, A., per 
dozen 

—  B.,  per  dozen 
Oranges,  per  case 
Peaches,   A.,  per 

dozen 

—  B.,  per  dozen 
Pines,  each 
Raspberries,   per 

doz.   punnets 

—  cwt 


s.d.  s.d. 

0  5-09 

2  0-3  11 
0  9-  1  3 
15  0-25  0 

16-26 

U-2  0 

9  0-12  0 
2  6-50 
10  0-12  U 

12  0-18  6 

2  0-40 

3  0-60 

3  0-40 
28  0-30  6 


Remarks.— Plums,  per  sieve,  fetch  from  35.  to  3s  fid.; 
and  Green  Gages,  per  sieve,  33.  6d.  to  5s.  6d.  Apples, 
Grapes,  and  other  fruits  are  much  the  same  in  price  as 
last  week,  and  trade  is  unsettled  owing  to  events  just 
passed.  Vegetable-Marrows  in  bushel  baskets  fetch  Is. 
to  Is.  6d. ;  in  pads  or  pots,  2s.  Gooseberries  and 
Currants  are  nearly  over. 

Potatos. 
Various  samples.   70s.  to    110s.  per  ton.  John  BatK, 
32  tfc  34,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden. 


FRUITS    AND    VEGETABLES. 

Glasgow,  August  13.— The  following  are  the  averages 
of  the  prices  "during  the  past  week  :— Grapes,  Eng- 
lish, 10a.  to  Is.  6rt.  per  lb. ;  do.,  home,  8d.  to  2s.  do. ; 
Strawberries,  Scotch,  2d.  to  6d.  per  lb.;  Green  Gages, 
3d.  to  6d.  do.  ;  Raspberries,  5d.to  6tf.  do.;  do.,  Dutch, 
18*.  per  cwt.  (in  casks);  Black  Currants,  (d.  to  8d.  per 
lb. ;  do.,  Dutch,  30s.  per  cwt. ;  do.,  red,  3d.  to  id.  per 
lb. ;  do.,  Dutch,  16s.  per  cwt. ;  Melons,  7s.  to  9s  fid.  per 
case;  Lemons,  Naples,  Us.  to  20s.  per  box;  Tomatos, 
Scotch,  fid.  to  9(2.  per  lb. ;  do.,  English,  5d.  to  6d.  do.; 
do,  Guernsey,  5d.  to  6d.  do.;  Mushrooms,  Is.  per  lb.; 
Onions,  Valencias,  5«.  to  7s.  per  box;  Beans,  2s.  6d.  per 
bag  ;  Carrots,  4s.  and  5s.  per  hamper. 

Liverpool.  August  13—Mliolesale  Vegetable  Market,-— 
Potatos,  per  cwt.  ;  Early  Regents,  2s.  ba.  to  3s. :  British 
Queen,  2s.  9d.  to  3s.  3d:  Kidneys.  3?.  to  4s. ;  Turuips, 
6d.  to  8d  per  dozen  bunches;  Swedes,  2s.  3d.  to  29.  9d, 
perewt. ;  Carrots,  6d.  to  lod.  perdozen  bunches  :  Onions, 
foreign,  4*.  6d.  to  5s.  per  cwt.  ;  Parsley,  4d.  doz  bunches; 
Lettuces.  6d.  to  8d. per  dozen  ;  Cucumbers,  Is.  3d.  to2*.6d. 
do. ;  Cauliflowers,  2s.  to  3s.  do. ;  Cabbages.  Sd.  to  2s.  do  : 
Celery,  is.  Qd.  ta2s.  do.;  Peas, 4s.  Gd.  to  5s.  6d.  per  hamper ; 
Beans.  2s.  to  2s.  6d.  do. ;  do.,  Kidneys,  Is.  ed  to  Is.  10c 
do.;  do..  Scarlet  Runners,  2s.  6d.  to  2s.  9ci.  do.  St, 
Johns  :  Potatos,  new,  Id.  per  lb. ;  Grapes,  English, 
is.  6d.  to  2s.  do. ;  do.,  foreign,  4d.  to  6d.  do. ;  Pines, 
English,  5s.  each  ;  Apples,  3d.  to  6d.  per  lb.  ;  Pears,  fid. 
per  dozen;  Tomatos,  4rf.  to  bd.  per  lh.;  Peas,  Is.  2d. 
per  peck;  Cucumbers,  31  each;  Mushrooms.  Is.  3d. 
per  lb.  Birkenhead  :  Potatos,  Is.  to  Is.  2d.  per 
pock  ;  Peas,  is.  to  Is.  4d.  do.  :  Cucumbers,  2d.  to  4d. 
each ;  Currants,  red.  4d.  to  6d.  per  lb. ;  Gooseberrie;, 
:<d.  do.;  Grapes,  English,  2s.  Gd.  do. ;  do.,  foreign,  4d.  to 

$j,  do. 


CORN. 


Average  Prices  of  British  Corn  (per  Imperial  qr.J, 
for  the  week  ending  August  9,  1902,  and  for  the  corre- 
sponding period  of  1901,  together  with  the  differeneft 
in  the  quotations.  These  figures  are  based  on  tht 
Official  Weekly  Return  :— 


Description. 


1M2       Di    «■••- >"•. 


Wheat 
Barley 
Oats  ... 
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ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

***  Editor  and  Publisher. — Our  correspon- 
dents would  obviate  delay  in  obtaining 
answers  to  their  communications,  and  save 
much  time  and  trouble,  if  they  would  kindly 
observe  the  notice  printed  weekly  to  the 
effect  that  all  communications  relating  to 
financial  matters  and  to  advertisements  should 
be  addressed  to  the  PUBLISHER;  and  that  all 
communications  intended  for  publication,  or 
referring  to  the  literary  department,  and 
all  plants  to  be  named,  should  be  directed 
to  the  Editor.  The  two  departments,  pub- 
lishing and  editorial,  are  quite  distinct,  and 
much  unnecessary  delay  and  confusion 
arise  when  letters  are  misdirected. 

Ami  elopsis  Veitchi  (tricuspidata)  :  B.  W.  P. 
The  leaves  vary  in  shape,  the  yoUDg  ones 
being  almost  entire,  the  larger  ones  roundish 
cordate,  divided  in  the  middle  into  three 
cordite  lobes.  There  is  extreme  variability 
in  the  foliage  in  this  genus. 

Bastard  trenching  Grass-land:  W.B.W.  A 
good  sptdesman  furnished  with  a  spade  not 
much   worn  down,  could  be  trusted  to  keep 

.  the  grassy  side  downwards;  but  failing 
these  essentials  it  will  be  better  to  skim 
off  the  turf  two  inches  in  thickness,  and  to 
place  it  in  the  bottoms  of  the  trenches. 

"Blindness"  in  Brassicas:  E.  N.  Due  to 
mechanical  injury  or  malformation.  No 
clubbing  was  observed  in  the  plants  sent, 
but  merely  a  thickening  of  that  part  of  the 
stem  whence  the  inner  leaves  should  have 
originated. 

Books:  '•  Gardeners'  and  Nurserymen's'  Ad- 
dress Book":  A.  Wulff.  You  should 
purchase  The  Horticultural  Directory  and 
Year-Hook  for  1902,  published  at  the  office 
of  the  Journal  of  Horticulture,  12.  Mitre 
Court  Chambers,  Fleet  Street,  London, 
E.C. — C.  Honnaell.  Vines  and  Vine  Culture, 
by  Archibald  P.  Barron,  3rd  Edit.  Pub- 
lished at  the  officeof  the  Journal  of  Horticul- 
ture, 12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers,  Fleet  Street, 
E.C.  Price  5s.,  by  post  5s.  0<J. — Carnation 
Culture,  By  B.  C.  Ravenscroft.     Published  at 

■'Is.,  by  Upcott  Gill,  170,  Strand,  W.C.  The 
Carnation  Manual :  Cassell  &  Co. 

Clematis  to  Plant  in  Vinery  and  Peach-  house  : 
Omega.  Of  species  you  might  choose  C.  cce- 
rulea,  C.  Balearica,  C.  Fortunei,  C.  lanugi- 
nosa, C.  montana,  C.  viorna  and  its  varieties. 
Of  hybrid  varieties  there  are  many  of  great 
beauty,  and  single  and  double- flowered ,  of 
which  we  may  mention  a  few :  Countess  of 
Lovelace,  Devoniensis.Duchessof  Edinburgh, 
Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Fairy  Queen,  Jackmani, 
Lady  Bovil,  Lord  Londesborough,  Madame 
Van  Houtte,  Othello.  &c. 

Correction.    In  our  report  of  the  Leicester 

Show,  it  was  inadvertently  stated  that  Mr. 

Amos  Perry's  establishment  was  at  Totten- 

.  ham,  when  in  point  of  fact  it  is  at  Winchmore 

Hill,  N. 

Dianthus:  Jas.  Grieve  &  Sons.  We  regard 
the  Dianthus  as  a  seedling  from  D.  Napo- 
le  >n  III.,  in  which  there  is  apparent  an 
.  obviously  intermediate  reversion  to  the 
original  parents  of  the  male.  It  is  certainly 
not  in  commerce,  but  we  have  seen  others 
less  free  and  effective  in  colour  having 
similar  characteristics.  The  mule  pink 
character  is  plainly  seen  in  the  manner  of 
it3  breaking  from  the  base,  and  in  other 
•  ways.  We  agree  with  your  remark  as  to  its 
fine  bedding  qualities.  The  variety  should 
also  prove  a  free  seeder,  and  by  these  means 
create  a  useful  and  improved  strain.  A 
descriptive  name  would  be  D.  hybridus, 
' '  crimson  bedder." 

Grapes:  Cymro,andJ.F.  The  spot  disease,  so 
often  described  in  our  columns ;  consult 
some  of  the  recent  back  numbers.  Burn  the 
affected  Grapes  and  rods,  and  next  season 
spray  with  liver-of-snlphur  -J  oz.  to  1  gallon 
of  water,  before  the  fruit  sets. 
Melon-roots  diseased:  B.  &  Sons.  Not  eel- 
worm.  We  will  endeavour  to  investigate 
the  matter  fnrthe-  but  our  experts  are 
holiday-keeping. 


Melon  Leaves  and  Grapes  Diseased  :  X.  Y.  Z. 
There  is  no  fuogu-*  on  the  Melon  leaves.  See 
Scientific  Committee  Report  in  our  issue 
for  June  7,  p.  382.  "  Melon  leaves  decayed. 
Your  Grapes  are  shanked." 

Names:  C.P.    Celsius  and  Desfontaines. 

Names  of  Fruits  :  E.  TT.  The  green  Grapes 
are  attacked  by  the  spot-fungus.  See  recent 
issues  of  this  journal  for  remedies  and  pre- 
cautionary measures.  The  black  Grape  is 
unripe,  and  resembles  Gros  Maroc.  The  Fig 
is  Nigrette,  a  delicious  variety. 

Names  of  Plants  :  R.  L.  The  plant  is  Erica 
stricta,  Andr.  (E.  ramulosa,  Vir.  non  Bartl.). 
— H.  C,  Geneva.  Chironia  floribunda, 
Paxton. — G.  H.  C.  Teeoina  jasminoides,  often 
called  Bignonia. — Bob.  Francoa  sonchifolia. 
— Vincent.  1,  Oncidium  obryzatum ;  2,  Mil- 
tonia  spectabilis  ;  3,  Miltonia  vexillaria  of 
the  small  flowered  type  known  as  rubella  ; 
4,  Cypripedium  exul ;  5,  Odontoglossum 
Wallisii,  the  unspotted  lipped  variety  named 

0.  purum.  Both  spotted  and  unspotted 
labellums  often  appear  on  the  same  spike  in 
this  form. — E.  H.,  Doncaster.  Lysimachia 
vulgaris. — A.  B.  C.    1,  Nephrolepis  exaltata  ; 

2,  Nephrolepis  davallioides.  Both  are  good 
basket  plants.— G.  B.  l.Dipsacus  sylvestris 
(Teazle)  ;    2,  Achillea  ptarmica  flore-pleno ; 

3,  Boceonia  coruata. — The  Bothy.  1,  Cassia 
corymbosa  ;  2,  Strobilanthes  Dyerianus ;  3, 
Nicotiana  tabacum  macrophyllum.  (Broad- 
leaved  tobacco.)  —  David  Boss.  Osmunda 
regalis. — A.  C.  sends  such  miserable  scraps 
and  quite  withered  when  we  received  them, 
that  we  cannot  pretend  to  name  them .  Our 
time  and  space  are  very  precious. — H.  K. 
The  flowers  are  withered,  but  they  seem  to 
be  those  of  Trifolium  repens. —  ft.  P.  1,  As- 
trantia major ;  2,  Deutzia crenata  flore-pleno; 
3,  Hypericum  calycinum. — W.  T.  Genista 
tinetoria,  a  common  weed  in  some  places. — 
Coronation.  1,  Asclepias  curassavica  ;  2,  a 
Casuarina  :  3,  Sanseviera  zeylanica. — E.  C. 

1,  Cornus  variegated  var.  ;  2,  Cornus  mas 
variegata;  3,  Spiriea  Lindleyana ;  4,  Vibur- 
num Opulus ;  5,  Cupressus  nootkatensis 
variegated. 

Nursery  Management  :  W.  E.  R.  We  know 
of  no  book  that  affords  the  special  informa- 
tion required.  A  study  of  the  best  works 
on  gardening,  combined  with  practice  in 
trade  establishments,  especially  the  latter, 
are  the  only  right  methods  to  pursue. 

Oak-leaves  :  Constant  Reader,  Geneva.  The 
leaves  have  been  punctured  by  an  insect, 
probaoly  a  gall-fly.  The  spots  appear  to  be 
the  early  stages  of  the  Oak-spangles.  Please 
send  specimens  later  on. 

Peaches-.  Byfleet.  Small  fruits,  nicely  coloured 
for  so  bad  a  season  ;  flavour  left  much  to  be 
desired. — E.  Lazenby.  The  fruits  arrived  in 
a  smashed,  rotten  condition,  so  that  we  are 
unable  to  do  anything  with  them.  Could 
you  send  others  not  so  far  advanced  in 
decay,  and  more  securely  packed? — A.  K. 
Quite  rotten  when  received,  probably 
Raemaker's. 

Pear:  M.  N.  The  leaves  are  affected  with 
the  common  Pear-mite.  Sweep  up  the  af- 
fected leaves  and  burn  them,  and  next  year 
try  the  effect  of  spraying  with  some  insecti- 
cide. 

"  Pflanzenreich  "  :  E.  S.  This  is  in  course 
of  publication  at  irregular  intervals.  It 
can  be  procured  from  Messrs.  Williams  & 
Norgate,  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden. 
The  genera  and  species  of  each  order  (so  far 
as  puolished)  are  described,  and  the  native 
countries  indicated.  The  work  could  be 
seen  at  any  of  the  libraries  you  mention. 
Only  a  few  parts  are  at  present  published. 

Rose  Leaves  Dlsfigured  :  H.  Fife.  The  Rose- 
rust.  Apply  flowers-of-sulphur,  Bordeaux 
Mixture,  or  other  fungicide,  and  do  this 
also  next  summer  early  in  the  summer,  and 
several  times  during  June  and  July. 

Tomatos  Malformed  :  Subscriber.  Interest- 
ing, but  of  common  occurrence  ;  the  result 
of  a  union  of  clusters  of  blossoms. 


Tomato  :  E.  Constant.  Your  Tomato  is  affected 
with  the  black  spot.  You  are  not  a  very 
diligent  reader,  or  you  would  know  that  it 
has  been  figured  and  described  repeatedly. 
Burn  the  affected  fruits,  and  spray  the 
plants  with  liver-of-sulphur,  J  oz.  to  1  gallon 
of  water.  The  grass  is  Poa  trivialis, 
variegated  variety  :  1,  is  a  Pelargonium  we 
cannot  name :  2,  Saxifraga  hypnoides ;  3, 
is  Agrostemma  coronaria. 

Transplanting  Hardy-  Herbaceous  Perennial 
Plants  :  Omega.  Any  of  those  which  have 
flowered  during  the  current  year  may  be 
lifted — in  the  case  of  bulbs  in  June,  July,  and 
August,  and  stored  ;  whilst  other  plants  may 
be  lifted,  and  if  necessary  divided  in  the  pre- 
sent month  and  September.  By  not  exposing 
the  roots  to  the  sun  more  than  can  be  helped, 
carefully  planting  in  trenched  or  deeply 
dug,  well  prepared  land,  affording  water 
occasionally  in  the  absence  of  sufficient  rain, 
and  shading  with  a  few  branches  of  ever- 
greens, the  plants  will  obtain  good  root- 
hold  before  the  winter,  and  will  flower  well 
next  year.  Late  flowering  plants,  unless 
you  are  prepared  to  sacrifice  this  season's 
flowers,  should  be  lifted  in  February,  March, 
and  early  April.  It  is  not  yet  too  late  to 
move  and  replant  directly  the  bulbs  of  Lilium 
candidum. 

Vine-leaves  Disfigured  :  J.  MacLean.  The 
leaves  sent  have  been  scalded  by  strong 
sunshine  whilst  moist,  at  a  time  when  the 
ventilation  of  the  vinery  was  insufficient  in 
amount.  This  mishap  often  occurs  in  the 
summer  months  fr3m  8  to  10  A.M.  Air  should 
be  afforded  from  7  a.m.  onwards.  The  leaves 
show  the  small  warts  that  always  indicate 
a  want  of  balance  between  the  moisture  in 
the  air  and  the  ventilation  ;  but  these  are 
dead. 

Vine-leaves  Discoloured  :  F.  H.  The  larger 
specimens  have  been  scalded  owing  to  insuffi- 
cient ventilation,  or  because  they  were  in 
contact  with  the  glass.  These  are  of  good 
substance  and  healthy.  Some  of  thesmaller 
leaves  seemed  to  be  attacked  by  mildew, 
or  that  mysterious  fungus  which  is 
the  cause  of  browning ;  but  it  is  in  a  very 
early  stage,  and  not  recognisable.  Keep  a 
close  watch  on  the  foliage,  and  for  safety's 
sake  use  the  usual  formulas  —  liver-of- 
sulphur,  at  the  rate  of  half  an  ounce  in  a 
gallon  of  water,  or  the  Bordeaux  Mixture. 

Woodlicb  IN  A  bed  OF  SeDUMS  :  Z>un.  Enor- 
mous numbers  of  the  creatures  may  be 
caught  at  night  in  small  flower-pots  stuffed 
full  of  damp,  i.e.,  half-decayed  hay,  and  in 
lengths  of  Bean-stalks,  these  being  put 
round  about  the  bed  and  among  the  plants 
of  an  evening,  and  removed  and  emptied  in 
the  early  morning  hours.  By  following  up 
this  method  for  a  week  or  two,  the  pests 
will  be  much  reduced  in  number. 


Communications  Received  — W.  M  — S.— E.  G.— D.  B. 
— F.  O.— H.  W.,  next  -veek— Doubtful,  next  week— 
H.  C.  P.— G.  M.-A.  Henry— J.  G.  V.—  R.  C— A.  K.— 
L.  M.— A.  W.,  Japan— A.  H— J.  F.  H.— J.  G.  Weston— 
Trevinee-H.  c.  E—  W.  T.— A.  J  A.  B.— Dr.  Henry.— 
American  Florist  Co.— H.  H.— H.  N.  S.— C.  E.  P.— 
John  C.  B.— J.  T.— A.  P.  B.— A  B.  MacDowall.— B.  &  S. 
— H.  Gillett.— A.  D.— H.  M— W.  S.— A.  R.-J.  J.— 
E.  H.  J— O.  Thomas— J.  W.— C.  B.— T.  Ryan.— 
H.  Cannell  &  Sons. 


GARDENING    APPOINTMENTS. 

Mh.  W.  H.  Bailey  as  Head  Gardener  to  B.  Ellis,  Esq., 
Be ven dean,  Oxshot,  Surrey.  Mr.  Bailfy  was  for 
some  years  Head  Gardener  to  Sir  John  Whittaker 
Ellis,  Bart..  Buecleuch  House.  Richmond. 

Mr.  A.  R.  Jolley,  Foreman  in  the  Gardens  at  Bewerley 
Hall.  Pateley  Bridge,  Yorkshire,  as  Gardener  ta 
J.  W.  Lowe,  Esq.,  The  Ridge,  Chapel-en  le  Frith, 
Derbyshire. 

Mr.  G  H.  Avery,  Foreman  in  charge  of  the  Gardens, 
Battle  Abbey,  as  Head  Gardener  to  M.  P.  Grace, 
Esq.,  at  the  same  place. 

Mr.  Wallace  Bath,  late  Gardener  at  Crownlands, 
Barton-  under  -Needwood,  Burton-on -Trent,  Staf- 
fordshire, as  Head  Gardener  to  Baron  De  Teissier, 
Denton  Court.  Canterbury,  Kent. 

Mr.  John  Hill.  Head  Gardener  at  Wemyss  Castle 
Gardens,  Fifeshire,  N.B..  has  been  appointed  in 
the  same  capacity,  at  Lainshaw,  Stewarton,  Ayr- 
shire, the  residence  01  A.  Arthur,  Esq. 

Mr  W.  J.  Skinner,  until  lately  Gardener  at  Sneyd 
Park,  Clifton,  as  Gardeuer  toW.  S.  HODQKINSON, 
Esq.,  Glencot.  Wells,  Somerset. 
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A  HIMALAYAN  GAEDEN. 

WE  came  here  sometime  ago,  jolting  up 
from  Kalka,  a  little  station  lying 
fifty  odd  miles  below,  at  the  foot  of  the 
hills.  What  a  contrast !  The  over-tilled 
Indian  plains  are  dust-smothered,  thirsting 
for  rain,  giving  back  heat  for  heat  to  the 
stupefying  sunlight ;  but  here  it  is  so  fresh 
—  cold  almost  —  with  a  breeze  bearing 
straight  across  from  a  magnificent  line  of 
eternal  snow. 

It  is  a  great  joy  to  me  to  work  in  my 
garden,  a  little  patch  reclaimed  with  diffi- 
culty from  steep  slopes.  Far  below,  the 
tops  of  tall  Pines  show  like  soft  moss;  high 
above,  they  tilt  against  the  sky,  and  from 
my  small  home,  clinging  to  the  hillside,  I 
look  away  and  away  over  the  wide  valley  to 
mountain  ranges  that  roll  northward,  rising 
steadily  in  ever-increasing  rugged  beauty 
towards  the  snows.  It  is  a  very  wild  little 
plot,  with  its  thick  bushes  of  Fuchsia,  the 
tangle  of  high  Walnut  and  Apricot-trees, 
and  the  red  Cherries,  amongst  which  the 
monkeys  make  such  havoc.  The  trellis  of 
the  front  verandah  is  thick  with  Passion- 
flowers, and  beyond  a  path,  so  narrow  as 
barely  to  allow  room  for  a  rickshaw  to  turn, 
there  is  a  border  of  gay  annuals,  held  in 
alone,  it  would  seem,  by  a  rustic  fence  set 
at  1 '  e  very  brink  of  the  cliff.  The  flowers 
peep  ihrough  here  and  there,  to  avoid  the 
shade  of  the  transverse  pieces  of  wood,  and 
from  the  oad  winding  to  the  servants'  huts 
below  this  patch,  with  its  splashes  of  colour, 


has  the  effect  of  a  hanging  basket  between 
the  trees. 

The  garden  is  divided  into  ridges,  and  on 
the  uppermost  of  these  there  is  a  wide  bank 
of  yellow  Chrysanthemums,  which  grow  so 
thickly  that,  though  I  cut  an  armful  of  them 
every  day  for  use  in  the  house,  there  are  no 
visible  gaps.  Just  where  they  flourish,  it  is  a 
golden  kingdom,  for  above  and  below  there 
are  yellow  Dahlias  and  Sunflowers,  the  latter 
very  large,  and  bending  over  in  many  cases 
with  the  weight  of  their  brilliantly  petalled 
heads.  Wherever  flowers  are  planted  they 
show  up  brightly  against  the  dark  green 
Pines,  and  here  and  there,  growing  as  they 
perforce  must  at  the  edge  of  what  we  call 
the  khud  in  India,  it  often  happens  that 
between  a  clump  of  blossoms  and  a  line  of 
far  away  hill,  there  is  nothing  but  miles  of 
limitless  space.  I  know  not  why,  but  it  has 
a  curiously  exhilarating  effect,  that  lack  of 
middle  distance.  At  least  here  one  could 
never  feel  cramped,  for  the  spirit  and 
imagination  are  free  to  follow  the  eye  until 
it  tires,  right  away  into  those  faint  mists 
which,  lying  beyond  the  last  line  of  things 
visible,  seem  to  merge  into  heaven  itself. 

My  garden  has  for  me,  of  course,  that 
added  sense  of  completeness,  which  arises 
from  association.  Year  after  year  we  come 
to  this  spot,  and  the  place  where  so  much 
has  grown  with  my  moods  seems  to  have 
become  curiously  conscious,  and  alive  with 
feeling  both  for  the  moments  of  bliss  with 
which  it  is  irrevocably  bound,  and  with  what 
I  have  suffered.  No  one  can  tell  what  that 
wide  view  which  my  garden  commands  has 
been  to  me.  That  the  great  spaces  of 
Nature  are  suited  to  the  great  emotions  is 
surely  true.  Supreme  happiness  brings  with 
it  the  need  of  expansion,  of  ventilating  the 
wonder  within ;  so  that  in  letting  the  eye  range 
far,  the  heart  also  may  conceive  and  be  filled 
with  a  consciousness  of  the  illimitable,  for 
to  lose  sight  of  all  that  is  near  and  transient 
in  the  contemplation  of  that  which  is  vast, 
immeasurable,  immutable,  is  to  feel  the 
greater  glories  of  Nature,  to  be  in  sympathy 
with  the  eternal  springs  of  our  own  joy. 
And  when  sorrow  crushes,  then  also  it  is 
well  that  our  horizon  should  be  wide,  that 
from  the  great  spaces  of  Nature,  we  may 
learn  our  own  complete  insignificance. 

Where  there  is  a  break  in  the  Pines,  there 
come  some  twisted  Rhododendron  trees 
forming  new  shades  of  green  which  glisten 
freshly  every  time  they  are  washed  by  the 
rain.  It  is  in  the  "rain"  season,  indeed, 
when  most  people  are  out  of  humour  with 
the  weather,  that  I  love  my  garden  best. 
The  flowers  are  so  grateful  at  first,  then  they 
droop  beneath  the  force  of  the  sudden 
storms,  only  to  smile  through  the  tears  with 
whichtheir  little  faces  are  bespattered,  when 
the  sunshine  touches  them  again.  That  is 
during  the  first  week  when  there  are  bright 
intervals,  andwonderfu!  passing  shadows  from 
the  masses  of  cloud ;  but  later  the  rain  falls 
wildly  day  and  night,  lashing  amongst  the 
Pine  branches,  turning  each  sodden  stem  to 
a  rough  red.  The  mists  skirl  and  cling 
round  the  sharp  peaks  like  drifts  of  white 
smoke  dragged  from  the  steaming  earth. 
Here  they  are  rent  and  torn  by  the  wind, 
there  they'  completely  shut  out  the  valley 
and  all  below,  and  saturating  the  clusters  of 
Pine  needles,  leave  them  so  full  of  crystal 
drops  that  presently  each  little  twig  will 
twinkle  with  a  thousand  diamond  lights. 


And  all  the  while  beneath  these  streams 
of  vapour  there  is  growing  up  a  perfect 
wonderland  of  natural  growth.  At  sunset, 
when  the  sky  clears  for  a  short  time,  the 
veils  of  golden  haze  roll  back  and  upwards 
until  they  catch  a  thousand  other  tints,  and 
beneath,  every  wet  slope  is  starred  with 
flowers,  carpeted  with  Fern,  and  moss,  and 
Maidenhair,  while  through  it  all  sounds  the 
pattering  rush  of  moving  water,  seeking  its 
level  far  below. 

There  is  only  one  season  when  I  do  not 
know  my  garden,  and  that  is  in  the  winter, 
when  we  are  living  on  the  plains,  and  it  is 
left  silent  and  untrodden  beneath  a  deep 
mantle  of  snow.  K.  M.  E. 


NEW  OR  NOTEWORTHY  PLANTS. 

— t — 

PRIMULA  VIOLODORA,  Dunn  (sp.  n.).* 
Another  new  Primrose,  discovered  by  Mr. 
Wilson  in  Central  China,  has  recently  been 
presented  to  Kew  by  Messrs.  Veitch.  It  is 
allied  to  the  Himalayan  Primula  mollis,  but 
can  readily  be  distinguished  by  the  colour 
and  shape  of  its  calyx.  The  flowers  are 
mauve,  and,  especially  in  the  evening,  have  a 
delicate  scent,  resembling  that  of  violets. 
Like  its  ally,  P.  mollis,  which  owes  its  pre- 
sence in  cultivation  solely  to  the  seeds  col- 
lected by  Booth  in  Bootan  about  the  middle  of 
last  century,  it  is  probably  rare  as  a  wild 
plant,  and  was  not  met  with  by  Dr.  Henry  in 
his  extensive  exploration  of  the  flora  of  Hupeh. 
S.  T.  Dunn. 


LILIES    OP    JAPAN. 

I  have  been  favoured  with  a  reading  of  some 
back  numbers  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  of 
1901,  and  am  much  interested  in  a  series  of 
articles  written  by  Mr.  G.  B.  Mallett  on  Lilies. 
'With  your  permission,  as  one  of  the  earliest  of 
modern  Lily  growers,  I  should  like  to  make  a 
few  remarks  on  Mr.  Mallett's  articles,  which 
might  interest  your  readers.  In  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  of  July  13,  1901,  p.  24,  Mr.  Mallett 
writes  as  if  the  European,  and  perhaps  he 
intends  Japanese,  growers  have  wonderfully 
improved  the  varieties  of  L.  speciosum.  To 
quote  from  the  article,  he  says :  "The  garden 
forms  of  L.  speciosum  are  a  great  advance  on 
the  old  types  imported  from  Japan  twenty 
years  ago."  This  is  quite  incorrect.  He  names 
for  examples  L.  speciosum  album  novum  (cor- 
rect name  L.  speciosum  punetatum  album),  L. 
speciosum  Krsetzeri  (correct  name  L.  specio- 
sum roseum  album),  and  L.  speciosum  Melpo- 
mene. The  two  first  I  knew  further  back  than 
twenty  years  ago  ;  L.  s.  Melpomene  is  a  name 
given  by  the  late  Mr.  Hovey,  nurseryman, 
Boston,  Mass.,  U.S.A.  On  Mr.  Hovey's  last 
visit  to  London,  he  informed  his  friends  in 
England  that  he  had  raised  a  new  Lily  from 

*  Primula  violodora,  Dunn  (sp.  n.).— A  P.  raolli,  Nutt., 
calyco  viridi,  subglabro,  basi  angustata  distincta. 
Herba  pubescens,  efarinosa,  rbizomate  brcvi.  Folia 
orblcularia  vel  reniformia,  convexa,  sa^pe  bullata,  cor- 
data  lobis  sa'pius  obtegentibus,  U— 2  poll.  diam.  bi- 
creuata,  siccitate  membranacea,  utrinque  sparse 
pubescentia,  venis  pinnatis  infra  prominentibus, 
petiolis  laminas  execdentibus,  pilis  violaceis  erebre 
vestitis.  Scapus  ercctus,  5— 10-pollicaris,  simul  petiolis 
prmcipue  iuferius  vestitus,  fcverticillos  2— ;$  (rarius  1) 
gcrens.  Pedicelli  in  verticillo  quoque  3—5,  '.— 1J  poll, 
longi,  bracteis  subulatis  vel  rarius  subfoliaceis, 
l.'-s-plo  longiores,  asceudentes.  Flores  violariini 
odorcm  einittentes.  Calyx  subglabcr,  viridis,  ex  basi 
augusta  divcrgens.  4—5  liu.  lougus,  dentibus  5,  tnbuin 
paullo  excedentibus,  lineari-lauceolatis  aoutis,  fcrl- 
nerviis,  sparse  pubcrulis.  Corolla  rosco-Iilacina,  tubo 
cylindrico,  oalyoem  paullo  excedente,  ore  luteo  pcu- 
tagono,  limbo  8— 10  lin.  diam.,  lobis  patentibus,  obcor- 
datis.    Capsula  non  visa. 

Hab.  in  clivis  montium,  Hupeb,  China.  Wilsnu, 
No.  92,'i. 
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L.  speciosum  and  L.  auratum,  and  promised  on 
his  return  to  send  some  of  the  bulbs  to 
London.  In  due  course  they  arrived,  and  at 
Stevens'  sale  room  fetched  good  prices.  When 
flowered,  these  proved  to  be  simply  a  good 
variety  of  L.  s.  rubrum,  and  there  were  plenty 
of  the  same  in  Japan.  Had  Mr.  Mallett  said 
that  before  Japan  sent  to  us  L.  speciosum 
there  was  hardly  a  really  good  variety  of  this 
species  in  Europe,  he  would  have  been  right. 
The  Dutch  had  been  raising  them  from  seed, 
and  a  wretched  lot  Hooded  the  market.  Money 
could  not  buy  the  fine  type  figured  in  the 
Botanical  Magazine.  As  soon  however  as  we 
had  L.  speciosum  direct  from  Japan,  which 
included  the  above-named  varieties,  we  could 
realise  the  glowing  description  to  be  found  in 
the  old  edition  of  Loudon's  Cyclopaedia  of 
Plants. 

The  Japanese  have  L.  speciosum  roseum  album 
and  L.  speciosum  punctatum  mixed.  When  in 
Japan  I  drew  attention  to  the  difference  be- 
tween the  two :  one  with  chocolate  coloured 
anthers,  and  the  other  with  primrose  coloured 
anthers,  and  any  one  purchasing  a  few  bulbs  of 
t  he  former  may  find  some  of  the  latter  amongst 
them.  I  have  no  doubt  we  shall  soon  find  the 
Japanese  separating  the  two;  meantime  this 
is  done  in  Europe. 

L.  tigrinum  Portunei  and  L.  tigrinum  splen- 
dens  are  both  Japanese  Lilies,  but  the  Japanese 
have  not  yet  begin  to  distinguish  them.  I 
found  one  firm  selling  the  woolly-stemmed  one 
under  the  name  of  L.  t.  splendens,  and  ex- 
plained the  difference  of  the  two;  this  jear 
the  firm  have  dropped  the  name,  and  simply 
offer  L.  tigrinum.  I  examined  many  wild  L. 
tigrinums,  but  found  none  to  be  either  tigri- 
num Portunei  or  splendens ;  so  I  take  it  the 
woolly -stemmed  var.,  L.  tigrinum  Fortunei, 
is  cultivated  as  an  article  of  diet,  and  Mr. 
Fortune  must  have  come  upon  one  of  these 
patches  when  in  Japan.  L.  tigrinum  splen- 
dent, Mr.  Leichtlin  found  this  one  amongst 
a  lot  of  imported  Japanese  Lilies,  secured  the 
bulb,  and  grew  on  a  stock,  and  handed  the 
same  to  his  old  friend,  Mr.  Louis  van  Houtte. 
Both  varieties  are  only  at  present  to  be  had 
true  from  bulbs  raised  in  Europe.  I  have 
often  bought  at  the  Auction  Mart  large  Lily- 
bulbs  without  name,  and  generally  they  turned 
out  to  be  L.  tigrinum  Portunei ;  but  on  no 
occasion  did  I  ever  find  L.  tigrinum  splendens. 
I  take  it,  therefore,  it  was  a  chance  bulb,  and 
if  we  ever  get  it  true  from  Japan,  the  Japanese 
will  have  to  start  with  a  European  stock. 
Mr.  Mallett  claims  for  these  two  fine  varieties 
a  richer  colour  than  the  flowers  of  the  old 
form  of  Lilium  tigrinum  ;  but  this  is  not  so, 
which  may  be  proven— with  bulbs  of  equal 
size,  and  the  same  culture,  they  will  be 
found  much  the  same  as  regards  colour  and 
size  of  flower,  and  I  shall  be  mistaken 
if  not  of  equal  height.  The  larger  Japanese 
bulbs  give  a  taller  and  robuster  plant  the  first 
year  than  they  do  the  succeeding  years,  as  the 
bulbs  are  then  smaller.  When  Mr.  Standish  first 
flowered  L.  tigrinum  Portunei  he  invited  me 
to  see  it,  and  I  asked  him  what  he  claimed  for 
it  in  addition  to  the  woolly  stem.  He  replied, 
the  flowers  are  larger,  and  the  colour  richer. 
In  the  afternoon  we  had  a  drive  amongst  the 
gardens  at  Ascot,  and  in  one  of  them  there 
chanced  to  be  some  of  the  old  L.  tigrinum, 
and  we  took  back  a  flower  and  made  com- 
parison, and  Mr.  Standish  admitted  there  was 
no  difference  in  size  of  flower  or  in  colour. 

I  take  exception  to  Mr.  Mallett's  statement, 
that  the  largest-sized  bulbs  of  L.  auratum 
sent  to  England  have  attained  their  full  size, 
and  in  consequence  die  sooner  than  medium- 
sized  bulbs,  if  the  soil  and  conditions  are 
right,  and  the  bulbs  planted  deep  enough  for 


the  stem-roots  to  play  their  part,  the  size  will 
make  no  difference  as  to  the  length  of  the 
time  the  plant  will  live.  This  depends  on  the 
power  of  the  bulb  remaking  itself,  and  the  size 
of  bulb  depends  on  feeding,  not  necessarily 
artificial  feeding,  but  the  food  naturally  in  the 
soil.  I  had  considerable  experience  at  my  old 
grounds  at  Tooting,  where  I  got  but  one  year 
out  of  my  bulbs  of  L.  auratum,  80  per  cent,  of 
the  bulbs  I  planted  perished  after  flowering, 
and  the  '20  per  cent,  were  not  good  enough  to 
sell.  On  the  other  hand,  the  late  Mr.  Mcintosh, 
of  Walton-on-Thames,  lost  very  few  bulbs,  and 
they  increased  with  him,  not  from  any  special 
treatment  he  gave  them.  They  were  planted 
on  the  margins  of  his  Rhododendron-beds ; 
the  soil  was  so  sandy  that  his  drains  got  silted 
up ,  and  had  f  requentl  y  to  be  cleaned  out.  To  keep 
his  Rhododendrons  in  health,  he  had  during 
summer  to  water  often  and  freely  ;  this  treat- 
ment suited  the  L.  auratums,  as  they  had 
plenty  of  moisture  and  good  drainage  the 
year  round,  hence  his  success.  Mr.  Tyerman, 
when  living  in  Cornwall,  after  retiring  from 
the  Liverpool  Botanic  Gardens,  had  great 
success  for  a  time  with  L.  auratum,  and  gave 
the  Ibulbs  away  in  basketfuls,  but  failed  to 
re-establish  them  again  from  some  cause  or 
other  ;  I  had  a  basketful  of  them,  and  the 
bulbs  were  really  fine.  The  L.  auratums  are 
collected  from  the  hills  in  Japan,  sized,  and 
planted  ;  the  largest  are  ready  to  sell  in  one 
year,  and  the  smaller  require  two  and  three 
years'  growth  before  being  marketable. 

I  notice  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  Aug.  24, 
1901,  p.  140,  that  Mr.  Mallett  makes  a 
difference  between  L.  longiflorum  Takesima, 
and  L.  longiflorum  giganteum,  but  there  is 
really  none.  "  Takesima  "  is  the  older  name, 
but  it  was  the  new  name  "giganteum  "  that 
boomed  the  plant,  and  its  lower  price  gave  it  a 
popularity  it  never  enjoyed  under  the  name 
"Takesima."  Mr.  Mallett's  description  of 
Takesima  answers  to  the  plantgrown  in  Europe. 
"Giganteum"  from  Japanese  bulbs  gives  a 
stronger,  and  more  floriferous  plant  the  first 
year,  as  it  is  seldom  we  are  able  in  Europe  to 
get  strength  into  the  bulbs  of  any  of  the 
L.  longiflorum  varieties.  When  Bermuda  failed 
to  mset  the  increasing  demand  for  L.  Harrisii 
(L.  longiflorum  eximium),  a  call  was  made  on 
Japan,  and  collectors  were  at  once  despatched 
to  the  Southern  Islands,  who  collected  all  and 
sundry,  with  the  result  that  eight  varieties 
were  got  together,  some  with  large  flowers, 
some  with  small  flowers,  some  were  dwarf  in 
growth,  others  tall,  some  with  broad  foliage, 
others  with  narrow  leaves,  while  others  had 
split  flowers.  Complaints  being  made  about 
the  want  of  uniformity,  and  as  the  varieties 
were  known  by  the  bulbs,  selections  went  on 
annually,  and  if  one  is  to  judge  from  the 
photograph  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  of 
August  24,  1901,  p.  174,  the  stock  in  the 
hands  of  the  leading  shippers  must  now  be 
pretty  uniform.  That  photo  shows  the  variety 
with  the  narrow  foliage,  the  longest  flowers, 
and  the  most  floriferous,  so  it  can  now  be  had. 
This  variety  according  to  the  strength  of  bulb 
is  capable  of  giving  from  five  to  twenty 
blossoms  on  a  plant. 

L.  Batemame  is  an  old  Lily  with  a  new  name, 
having  been  early  sent  to  Europe,  most  likely 
by  Dr.  Siebold,  and  was  long  sold  under  the 
name  L.  venustum,  and  must  under  this  name 
have  been  known  to  Dr.  Wallace,  who  gave  it 
the  name  Batemanjv,  in  compliment  to  Mrs. 
Bateman,  a  keen  Lily  amateur.  The  Japanese 
bulbs  no  doubt  gave  a  stronger  plant  and  more 
flowers,  and  the  Doctor  must  have  considered 
it  superior  to  L.  venustum.  Whether  or  not, 
the  new  name  took  on,  and  the  Lily,  a  very 
fine  late-flowering  variety,  sold  well.    This  is 


the  favourite  Lily  bulb  in  Japan  for  eating, 
the  broader  and  stouter  scale,  and  better 
taste,  commend  it  in  preference  to  any  other 
Lily  bulb,  and  gives  it  a  commanding  position 
in  the  vegetable  markets  of  Japan. 

Before  closing,  I  may  as  well  supply  a  few- 
Japanese  notes,  that  some  of  your  readers  may 
feel  an  interest  in  reading.  In  the  early  days 
the  hills  around  Yokohama  were  covered  with 
Lilium  auratum.  At  the  present  time  there 
are  too  few  to  be  worth  collecting  to  cultivate 
for  the  over-sea  markets,  and  collectors  have 
to  go  further  a-field,  more  inland.  This  Lily 
is  considered  to  be  confined  to  the  eastern, 
northern,  and  western  parts  of  the  mainland 
of  Japan,  and  so  far  as  is  known  does  not 
extend  to  China.  L.  auratum  platyphyllum 
was  found  on  a  small  island  off  the  coast  of 
Idzu.  The  varieties  of  L.  auratum,  such  as 
pictum,  Wittei,  rubro-vittatum,  and  virginale, 
are  simply  selections  found  amongst  the  type. 
The  origin  of  L.  Batemanie  is  not  known,  as 
it  has  long  been  cultivated  as  a  vegetable. 

Lilium  longiflorum  varieties  are  found  on  all 
the  southern  islands,  but  not  on  the  mainland 
of  Japan.  Collectors  have  seen  the  species, 
but  only  in  small  quantities  in  Formosa,  and  as 
no  bulbs  of  it  have  been  collected  in  Formosa 
it  is  not  known  whether  it  differs  in  any  way 
from  those  on  the  southern  islands  of  Japan. 
It  may  be  wild  in  China,  as  it  is  grown  in  the 
gardens  of  this  country,  but  the  variety  seen 
was  only  the  most  inferior  of  the  Japanese  type. 
Lilium  medeoloides  is  found  at  Xikko  and  Fuji, 
and  most  likely  in  Northern  China.  The  Japanese 
vars.  differ  a  little;  the  one  growing  at  Nikko, 
the  petals  are  spotted  purple  ;  the  one  growing 
at  Fuji  the  petals  are  without  spots. 

Lilium  speciosum,  as  a  wild  plant,  is  found 
on  the  mainland,  and  on  the  small  islands  off  the 
southern  coast  of  Japan,  but  not  abundantly. 

Lilium  odorum  comes  from  the  north-west  of 
Japan,  where  it  is  cultivated  for  eating.  The 
habitat  of  L.  Hansoni  and  L.  Leichtlini  ar« 
both  unknown  at  present. 

The  following  come  from  gardens  :• — L.  aura- 
tum platyphyllum  and  rubro-vittatum  ;  the 
varieties  of  elegans,  Alice  Wilson,  variegata, 
semi-plena,  flore-plena,  atrosanguinea,  Peter 
Barr,  L.  Leichtlini,  L.  longiflorum  fol.  albo 
variegatis,  L.  Hansoni,  with  many  other 
varieties  of  L.  elegans. 

Lilium  davnricum  I  found  on  the  northern 
island,  growing  in  wet  sand,  and  rather  deep, 
so  that  I  had  some  difficulty  in  gettiDg  a  bulb 
up  to  look  at.  The  few  remains  of  the  original 
inhabitants  of  Japan  live  on  the  Northern 
Island.  The  men  have  a  somewhat  sulky  look, 
but  the  women  are  generally  good-looking, 
with  a  sunny  smile.  The  men  never  seem  to 
smile.  Peter  Barr,  V.M.H.,  Cape  Town. 


TREES   AND    SHRUBS. 

NOTABLE  TREES  AT  ERLESTOKE  PARK. 
Erlrstoke  is  the  residence  of  Simon  Watson- 
Taylor,  Esq.,  and  the  estate  is  one  of  the  mosS 
heavily  timbered  wo  have  seen  in  Wiltshire. 
It  stands  high,  and  a  grand  view  is  obtained 
over  the  thousands  of  acres  which  surround 
the  house.  The  private  grounds  are  very 
extensive  and  varied,  and  tree  and  shrub 
growth  are  remarkable  for  vigour  and  beauty, 
so  that  I  could  not  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  lino 
proportions  of  some  of  the  many  of  the  choicer 
species.  Of  Tulip-trees  there  are  several, 
but  one  stately  specimen  whose  ro.ts  have 
access  to  the  waters  of  the  lake  is  of  great 
height,  breadth,  and  vigour,  ;nd  myriads  of 
flowers  were  observed  on  it  this  year,  n  any  of 
which  remained  till  the  end  of  Jul"-.    Ailair- 
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thus  glandulosa  is  another  tree  remarkable 
for  its  fine  proportions  and  distinct  foliage. 
The  Judas  -  tree,  Cercis  siliquastrutn,  was 
glorious  in  its  wealth  and  depth  of  colour,  and 
the  specimen  was  a  large  one.  Of  Oaks,  both 
deciduous  aud  evergreen,  there  are  a  great 
many  fine  specimens,  one  near  the  house 
having  a  wonderful  breadth,  the  branches 
sweeping  the  lawn.  Scotch  and  Silver  Firs 
rise  to  heights  varying,  it  is  estimated,  from 
80  to  100  feet,  the  boles  being  as  straight  as 
trees  can  grow.  Copper  and  green-leaved 
Beech,  Lime,  Larch,  Elm,  and  Sycamore,  are 
each  represented  by  finely  developed  trees. 
On  the  banks  of  one  of  the  several  lakes, 
plants  of  Clematis  Vitalba  have  reached  to  the 
top  of  a  tall  Beech-tree,  and  forms  a  most 
striking  picture  at  all  seasons.  Sequoias, 
Cryptomerias,  Cedars,  deciduous  Cypress  and 
A  raucarias  abound  ;  as  also  an  Oak  planted  by 
the  late  Queen  Victoria  when  on  a  visit  to 
Mr.  and  Lady  Watson-Taylor  early  in  the 
eighties.  TV.  S. 


VEGETABLES. 

SOME  GOOD  CULINARY  PEAS. 

Peas  have  done  well  this  season  generally, 
and  still  promise  good  crops.  At  Erlestoke 
Park  abundant  supplies  have  been  obtained 
from  the  varieties  Daisy  and  Early  Morn,  both 
of  which  varieties  are  much  above  average 
merit  in  constitution,  earliness,  cropping,  and 
flavour,  and  I  may  venture  to  assert  that  they 
are  not  to  be  excelled.  Both  varieties  were 
raised  by  Messrs.  J.  Carter  &  Co.,  High  Hol- 
born,  London.  I  was  enabled  to  gather  pods 
this  season  from  both  varieties  in  three  months 
from  the  date  of  sowing  the  seeds  out-of  doors. 
Daisy  is  being  much  sought  after  by  market 
gardeners,  even  in  remote  parts  of  the 
country,  it  being  a  variety  that  does  well  in 
fields  and  allotments  ;  and  it  has  an  advantage 
in  needing  no  stakes. 

Model,  Telephone,  Danby's  Stratagem,  acd 
Telegraph  are  models  of  what  a  high- class  Pea 
should  be,  viz.,  good  croppers,  and  having 
large  pods  containing  large  seeds  of  a  good 
colour  and  fine  flavour.  Besides  the  above- 
named  varieties,  is  Carter's  Anticipation,  a 
variety  which  only  grows  2|  feet,  and  which 
is  tip-top  in  size  of  pod  and  in  flavour.  G.  P. 
Wilson  is  another  excellent  variety,  3  ft.  high, 
of  good  flavour,  and  very  prolific,  and  a  Pea 
that  generally  does  well  upon  any  soil.  [But 
the  pods  come  in  all  at  once.  Eo.] 

Autocrat  is  looking  extremely  well,  and  is 
one  of  the  very  best  late  varieties.  Carter's 
Michaelmas  is  a  promising  variety,  which  is 
likely  to  assert  its  superiority  as  being  the 
best  late  variety.  Where  ground  can  be 
spared,  this  variety  should  be  sown  at  three 
different  times,  in  order  to  lengthen  out  the 
supply  of  pods  till  frost  comes. 

Late  Peas  require  well-tilled  soil,  and  it  is 
better  to  sow  the  seeds  in  trenches  or  shallow 
depressions,  that  may  be  the  more  readily 
afforded  water  if  necessary.  For  the  latest 
crops  very  early  varieties  are  best,  such 
as  Lightning  and  Chelsea  Gem.  If  mil- 
dew should  appear  on  late  Peas,  flowers- 
of- sulphur  mixed  with  milk,  will  check 
the  ravages  of  mildew,  or  it  may  applied 
as  a  preventative.  It  is  advisable  to  plant 
late  or  early  varieties  to  come  into  use  late  in 
the  year  on  ground  exposed  to  the  afternoon 
sun,  as  during  September  the  sun's  rays  are 
very  powerful  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  If 
mulches  are  employed  for  all  of  these  late 
croppers,  the  soil  is  kept  moist  without  the 
use  of  much  water.  W.  A.  Cook,  Erlestoke  Park, 
Wilts. 


THE     FOUK     SPECIES 
RODGERSIA. 


OF 


At  present  in  the  rock  garden  at  Kew  there 
is  in  flower,  for  the  first  ti'ce  in  Europe,  a  new 
species  of  Rodgersia.  Tois  plant  has  been 
raised  from  seeds,  which  were  sent  by  me  from 


precisely  the  same  conditions  as  are  appli- 
cable to  Rodgersia  podophylla.  The  herbarium 
specimens  at  Kew  include  my  No.  11,101  in 
fruit,  and  flowering  specimens  from  Delavay. 

This  plant  is  remarkable  for  its  peculiar 
leaves,  which  are  best  described  as  quasi- 
digitate.     As  is  well   known,  the  type  of  leaf 


FlG.   44. — KODGERSIA   PINNATA. 
(Photographed  for  the  "  Gardeners'  Chronicle"  at  Ken1  by  J.  Gregory.) 


Yunnan,  where  I  found  it  in  the  fruiting  con- 
dition on  clifls  about  8,000  feet  above  sea- 
level  in  the  great  mountain  range  north  of 
Mengtse.  This  beautiful  plant  is  Rodgersia 
pinnata  of  Franchet,  and  was  described  from 
specimens  gathered  by  Pi-re  Delavay  in  shady 
places  in  the  mountains  to  the  north  of 
Tali  in  the  province  of  Yunnan.  It  is  per- 
fectly   hardy,    and   should    be    grown    under 


in  Rodgersia  is  digitate,  and  the  other  three 
species  of  the  genus  do  not  depart  from  the 
type,  except  that  the  uppermost  leaves  may 
ba  simple  or  ternate.  In  this  Yunnan  species 
the  decomposition  has  been  carried  furthor, 
and  the  leaves  become  pinnate  in  a  peculiar 
fashion,  just  as  if  the  digitate  leaf  wore  drawn 
out,  by  hauling  on  the  basal  and  terminal 
leaflets,     la  the  largest  leaves,  on  the  lower 
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part  of  the  plant,  we  find  below  three  leaflets 
close  together,  so  as  to  be  ternate,  inter- 
mediate cither  one  or  two  pairs  of  opposite 
leaflets,  and  above,  three  leaflets,  the  upper- 
most one  only  being  distinctly  petiolulate. 
When  six  leaflets  only  occur,  there  are  three 
below  and  three  above,  ternate  in  attachment. 
On  the  upper  part  of  the  stem  the  leaves 
vary,  being  simple,  ternate,  and  digitately 
five-foliolate. 

Rodgersia  pinnata  (see  fig.  41)  has  reddish 
flowers  disposed  in  a  somewhat  narrow,  cymose 
panicle.  It  attains  a  height  of  about  3  feet 
or  more.  The  flowers  are  fragrant,  with  an 
Angelica-like  odour. 

There  are  now  three  species  of  Rodgersia 
in  cultivation  in  England  :  the  well  known  R. 
podophylla  of  Japan,  R.  pinnata  at  Kew,  and 
R.  Eesculifolia,  a  species  of  Central  China, 
which  was  sent  home  by  Mr.  B.  H.  Wilson, 
Messrs.  Veitch's  zealous  collector.  The  last- 
named  is  a  very  handsome  species,  and  is 
equally  hardy. 

Some  account  of  the  genus  may  therefore  be 
acceptable.  Pour  species  are  known,  of  which 
three  are  Chinese,  and  one  is  from  Japan.  R. 
Henrici  is  not  yet  introduced.  Rodgersia  is 
very  close  to  Astilbe  in  botanical  characters, 
though  easily  distinguished  by  its  habit.  The 
distinctions  between  the  two  genera  are  as 
follows : — 

Rodgersia:  Leaves  digitate  or  quasi-digi- 
tate ;  inflorescence  a  cymose  panicle;  bracteoles 
absent ;  petals  absent. 

Astilbe  :  Leaves  biternate,  rarely  simple  ; 
inflorescence  a  spicate  or  racemose  panicle ; 
bracteoles  present ;  petals  present  or  absent. 

1.  Rodgersia  podophylla,  A.  Gray.*— Occurs 
wild  in  Japan.  Introduced  into  cultivation  at 
St.  Petersburg  by  Maximowicz  in  1871,  and 
into  England  by  Messrs.  Veiteh  in  1882  from 
seeds  collected  by  Maries.  Figured  in  Bot. 
Mag.,  t.  C691.  Another  figure  is  given  in 
Garten  Flora,  1871,  p.  355,  t.  708.  It  is  an 
excellent  rock  plant,  and  is  tolerably  well 
known.  It  is  said  to  occur  wild  in  open  sub- 
alpine  mossy  woods  in  North  Japan,  and  on 
Pusiyama. 

The  lower  leaves  are  digitate,  leaflets  five 
or  seven,  obcuneate,  trilobed  at  the  apex,  the 
lobes  being  often  deeply  incised.  The  leaflets 
are  doubly  dentate  all  round.  The  upper 
leaves  on  the  stem  are  ternate.  The  plant  is 
glabrous,  except  a  fine  pubescence  on  the 
inflorescence,  which  is  a  large  panicle.  The 
calyx  has  five  or  six  whitish  sepals,  half  as 
long  as  the  stamens,  which  are  ten  or  twelve. 
The  sepals  are  narrowly  ovate,  and  very 
acute. 

2.  Rodgersia  eesculifolia,  Batalin,  Acta  Hort. 
Petrop.,xii.,96.  Diels,F/ora  von  Central  China, 
p.  364 ;  Rev.  Horticole,  1897,  p.  194.— This  is  the 
plant  referred  to  in  Index  Flor.  Sinens.,  i., 
p.  2CG,  as  R.  podophylla,  var.  ?  foliolis  apice 
rotundatis,  nee  trilobatis.  It  is  also  R.  podo- 
phylla, Franchet,  PI.  Davidiance,  ii.  4G. 

It  was  first  discovered  by  David  in  Mupin  in 
1869,  and  specimens  have  since  been  collected 
in  Hupeh  and  Szechwan  by  myself  (Xos.  849, 
860,  4001,  5711,  8972);  by  Potanin  in  Kansu 
and  Szechwan  ;  Faber  on  Mount  Omei  (No.  49), 
Pratt  at  Tachienlu  (Nos.  277,  339),  Von 
Rosthorn  in  Szechwan,  and  Giraldi  in  Shensi. 
It  is  a  plant  of  the  mountains  of  central 
China,   occurring   in  shady  places,  numerous 

*  Hemsley,  in  Index  Fl.  Sinensis,  i..  p.  268,  refers  to 
R.  podophylla,  a  plant  gathered  by  T.  Wilson  on  the 
Chekiang  hills,  and  cultivated  in  Shanghai;  and  a 
specimen  is  said  to  be  in  the  Kew  herbarium  I  have 
been  unable  to  find  this  specimen,  and  the  occurrence 
of  this  species  in  China  must,  I  think,  be  considered 
doubtful. 


plants  growing  together.  The  plant  is  referred 
to  in  the  Chinese  Herbal  as  Kuei  Teng  Ch'ing, 
i.e.,  Devil's  Lamp-stand,  but  it  is  known  collo- 
quially in  Hupeh  as  Lao  She  P'an,  i.e.,  Old 
Serpent's  Dish.  The  rhizome  is  used  as  a 
drug. 

Rodgersia  Eesculifolia  is  a  large  plant,  attain- 
ing G  feet  in  height,  with  leaves  larger  than  in 
the  last  species.  The  plant  varies  in  pubes- 
cence ;  the  leaves  beneath  on  the  veins  are 
often  covered  with  a  short  white  pubescence, 
but  they  are  often  glabrous.  The  inflorescence 
is  always  pubescent.  The  leaves  above  are 
either  single  or  3-i'oliolate ;  below  they  are 
7-foliolate,  the  leaves  being  digitate.  The 
leaflets  are  obovate-cuneate  or  obovate-lanceo- 
late,  acuminate,  rounded  or  acute  at  the  apex. 
The  flowers  are  in  large  panicles,  whitish  and 
fragrant.  The  sepals  are  semi-orbicular,  never 
acute.  The  stamens  are  one  and  a  half  times 
the  length  of  the  calyx.  There  is  a  variety  in 
the  wild  state  in  which  the  sepals  are  green. 

3.  Rodgersia.  Henrici,  Franchet,  Rev.  Horti- 
cole, 1897,  p.  194.— This  is  Astilbe  Henrici, 
Franchet,  in  Prince  Henri  d'Orleans'  Du  Tonkin 
Aux  Indes,  p.  378. — Not  yet  introduced.  From 
the  description  it  closely  resembles  the  last 
species,  but  the  leaflets  terminate  in  long 
points.  The  flowers  are  of  a  deep  purple, 
with  oval-rounded  calyx  lobes,  larger  than  in 
the  other  species,  and  they  are  arranged  in 
pyramidal  panicles.  The  stamens  are  slightly 
projecting. 

This  species  was  discovered  by  Prince  Henri 
d'Orleans  in  the  mountains  between  theSalwen 
and  Mekong,  to  the  north-west  of  Tali,  in 
Yunnan. 

4.  Rodgersia  pinnata,  Franchet,  PI.  Daridiana*, 
ii.,  214,  described  as  Astilbe  pinnata,  Franchet, 
in  PI.  Delavayana;  p.  232. — This  plant  occurs 
in  the  mountains  near  Tali  and  Mengtse,  in 
Yunnan ;  and  Ducloux  (837)  found  it  near 
Yunnan-fu.  There  is  another  specimen  of 
Ducloux  (490)  in  the  herbarium  at  Kew,  which 
has  very  pubescent  leaves,  but  the  flowers  are 
similar  to  those  of  837,  and  it  is  probably  this 
species. 

This  plant  differs  from  the  other  species  in 
the  remarkable  disposition  of  the  leaflets, 
which  are  pinnate,  as  mentioned  above.  The 
stem  has  yellow,  silky  hairs  at  the  insertion 
of  the  leaves,  and  at  its  base.  The  leaflets 
are  almost  glabrous,  except  on  the  midribs  ; 
they  are  obovate-lanceolate,  rounded  or  acute 
at  the  apex,  and  serrate.  The  panicle  is 
narrow,  and  has  a  salmon-pink  tinge.  The 
sepals  are  almost  white,  ovate-  lanceolate, 
acute,  and  patent.  The  stamens  are  exserted. 
The  accompanying  illustration  (fig.  44)  was 
taken  by  Mr.  Gregory  from  a  plant  growing 
on  the  rockery  at  Kew.  .tur/iistine  Henry. 


THE 


FLOWER     GARDENING    AT 
ZOOLOGICAL   GARDENS. 

Those  who  have  not  visited  the  Zoological 
Society's  Gardens,  at  Regent's  Park,  may  not 
know  that  they  have  attractions  for  the  gar- 
dener as  well  as  for  the  zoologist.  Yet  the 
flower  gardening  there  is  scarcely  less  re- 
markable than  the  unique  collection  of  animals. 
The  Society's  exhibition  may  not  be  likened 
in  the  least  to  an  ordinary  wild  beast  show,  in 
which  the  animals  are  huddled  together  in 
small  dens  and  cages  in  a  stifling  building  or 
tent !  At  Regent's  Park  the  dens  are  large, 
roomy,  aud  so  situated,  that  well  kept  lawns 
and  flower-beds  surround  most  of  them  ;  and 
it  is  the  policy  of  those  charged  with  the 
management  of  the  gardens  and  exhibition,  to 
make  the  flower-gardening  as  attractive  and 
choice  as  possible. 


Upon  passing  through  the  gates  at  the  main 
entrance,  the  visitor  passes  along  a  path 
having  flower-border,  on  either  side  for  a  dis- 
tance of  about  350  feet.  These  are  planted 
with  a  great  variety  of  flowering  and  orna- 
mental foliage  plants,  including  the  golden- 
leaved  Privet.  There  is  not  so  much  studied 
arrangement  here  as  in  other  portions  of  the 
grounds,  but  the  borders  are  exceedingly 
bright,  and  appropriate  for  the  position  they 
occupy.  To  the  left  of  the  main  entrance  is 
an  illustration  of  brightening  a  shrubbery 
border  that  deserves  the  attention  of 
amateur  and  professional  gardeners  alike. 
The  shrubbery  is  banked  up  above  the  path, 
and  is  faced  with  large  plants  of  variegated 
Privet,  the  border  of  flowering  plants  being 
below.  There  are  groups  of  Balsams,  that, 
notwithstanding  the  indifferent  season,  have 
grown  and  bloomed  freely ;  Chlorophytum 
elatum  variegatum  is  planted  between  them. 
A  group  of  orange-coloured  Celosias  is 
particularly  effective.  In  front  of  these 
and  other  similar  plants  are  Alternantheras, 
Iresine,  Cineraria  maritima  aurea,  Zebrina 
pendula  tricolor,  &e.  One  cannot  help  think- 
ing how  many  gardens  might  be  made  more 
pleasing  if  the  shrubbery  borders,  often  so 
untidy  looking,  were  treated  in  the  same  or 
similar  manner. 

It  is  in  front  of  the  monkey-house,  however, 
that  the  most  ornate  beds  are  situated.  They 
are  a  series  of  diamond-shaped  beds,  with 
grass  between  each.  There  are  three  groups 
upon  three  squares  of  grass.  The  beds  in 
either  of  the  end  squares  are  planted  exactly 
similarly.  In  each  of  the  squares  the  centre 
bed  contains  a  large  vase,  the  one  in  the 
centre  square  being  largest. 

Having  thus  occasion  to  mention  the  vases, 
it  may  be  said  here  that  vases  are  a  feature  of 
the  gardens,  for  which  Mr.  Young  is  entitled 
to  high  praise.  They  are  not  filled  with  a 
huge  plant  of  scarlet  flowered  Pelargonium  or 
other  species,  but  like  the  flower-beds  them- 
selves, are  furnished  with  mixed  flowering  and 
foliage  plants,  A  groundwork  is  made  with 
suitable  plants,  and  at  every  angle  Ivy-leaved 
Pelargoniums,  and  many  other  species,  are 
neatly  staked  out  to  a  distance  proportionate 
with  the  size  of  the  vase.  Before  these  are 
trailing  plants  that  fall  towards  the  beds 
below,  and  the  appearance  of  the  vase,  when 
finished,  is  similar  to  that  of  a  well-made 
shower  bouquot.  The  effect  obtained  depends 
upon  the  choice  of  the  plants  to  be  used,  and 
on  the  planting  of  them. 

To  revert  to  the  beds,  as  much  pains  are 
taken  in  selecting  the  various  subjects  for 
these  as  would  be  possible  in  the  case  of  deco- 
rating a  dinner-table.  The  mixture  of  plants 
is  always  harmonious,  none  outgrow  the  other, 
and  the  effect  is  as  neat  and  harmonious  as  in 
a  skilfully- painted  picture.  In  some  beds  a 
Fuchsia  was  the  centrepiece,  surrounded  with 
Raspail  Improved  Pelargonium  and  Mar- 
guerites ;  next  to  these  were  Golden  Fleece 
Pelargonium  and  Iresine  Lindeni  ;  the 
edging  was  composed  of  Koniga  mari- 
tima, large,  circular  plants,  a  foot  in 
diameter,  covered  with  white  bloom,  and 
between  each  plant  of  Koniga  a  plant  of 
Begonia  semperflorens  6  inches  high.  Another- 
bed  contained  Salvia  Horminum  associated 
with  orange-coloured  Celosias,  the  effect  of  the 
rich  purple-coloured  Salvia  and  the  orange 
colour  of  the  Celosia  being  very  striking. 
Those  who  have  not  used  Salvia  Horminum  in 
their  flower-garden  may  be  recommended  to 
do  so.  The  bed  was  edged  with  Golden  Harry 
Hieover  Pelargonium  and  Mesembryanthemum. 
Another  bed  had  a  plant  of  Souvenir  de 
Bonn  Abutilon  in  the  centre,  then  Archduke 
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Rudolph  Pelargonium,  scarlet  with  purple 
shade;  then  golden-leaved  Pelargonium,  and 
in  front  Begonia  semperflorens  rosea  and 
Kuniga  maritima. 

Another  series  of  beds  is  near  to  the  bear's 
den,  where  a  most  harmonious  bed  was  planted 
with  Bast  Lothian  Stocks  (perpetual  flower- 
ing Rose),  interspersed  with  the  variegated 
Abutilon  Souvenir  de  Bonn,  a  stronger  growing 
variety  than  the  choicer  A.  Savitzii,  and  edged 
with  Centaurea  candidissima.  Next  we  noticed 
yellow  coloured  Celosias,  with  Carnation 
Duchess  of  Fife,  and  Viola  J.  B.  Ridings. 

The  flower-garden  proper  contains  a  very 
large  number  of  beds,  more  informal  in 
arrangement,  and  of  various  sizes.  In  some 
of  the  larger  ones  are  planted  Eucalyptus  and 
Bamboos,  with  Nicotiana  affinis  or  Balsams, 
and  large  plants  of  Heliotrope,  which  are 
stalked  only  loosely,  and  have  a  pleasing 
wavy  appearance  under  the  least  breeze. 
Large  specimen  plants  of  Dracsena  australis. 
Agave  americana,  and  Fieus  elastica,  plunged 
in  the  grass  between  the  beds,  and  the  manner 
in  which  the  beds  themselves  are  planted 
secure  the  best  effect  possible,  variety  in 
outline,  absence  of  dead  levels,  or  patches  of 
unrelieved  colour,  and  at  the  same  time  none 
of  the  beds  are  dull  or  unattractive. 

Mr.  J.  Young  had  considerable  experience 
in  general  gardening  in  some  of  the  best 
places  in  Scotland,  before  he  came  south  to 
take  charge  of  the  horticultural  department 
of  the  Zoological  Gardens,  and  during  the 
twenty-two  years  he  has  been  in  London,  he 
has  made  flower  gardening  his  principal  study. 
Those  who  have  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
his  work  there  will  accord  him  the  highest 
praise  for  the  effects  he  obtains,  even  in  such 
a  disappointing  season  as  the  present  one. 


CONVALLAKIA  MAJALLS 
PROLIFICANS.* 
We  have  written  more  than  once  about 
this  new  Convallaria,  and  now  offer  our 
L-eaders  an  illustration  of  it  with  the  fol- 
lowing description.  The  drawing  (fig.  45) 
shows  a  pot  of  the  Convallaria,  and  the  plants 
are  numbered.  No.  1  is  a  common  spike  flower- 
ing with  bunches ;  Nos.  2  and  3  are  young  small 
plants  flowering  commonly  without  bunches, 
but  as  a  rule  surpass  those  already,  neverthe- 
less all  other  kinds  of  Lily  of  the  Valley,  also 
the  "  Fortin,"  the  few  but  well-formed  flowers 
are  usually  of  a  size  not  hitherto  seen,  and 
there  are  20  flowers  on  one  stem.  On  a  flower- 
stalk  of  No.  2,  which  stands  behind  No.  4, 
nineteen  flowers  can  be  seen.  No  3  is  rather 
stronger  ;  in  the  place  of  the  lowest  flower,  a 
small  cluster  of  flowers  is  already  formed.  No.  4 
is  a  weak  plant,  but  is  flowering  with  two  flower- 
stalks,  whereon  are  bunches  of  flowers.  No.  5 
is  a  plant  with  two  flower-stalks  flowering  as 
before  without  leaves,  which  may  often  be  seen ; 
the  leaves  are  in  this  ease  growing  very  slowly. 
In  No.  4  and  No.  5,  both  bunch-flowering,  the 
flowers  are  not  yet  open.  Of  No.  4  the  flower- 
stems  may  be  seen  with  difficulty.  The  photo- 
graph, which  is  half  life  size,  was  taken  on 
May  28  ;  the  spikes  were  planted  in  April,  the 
strong  flower-stalks  were  at  the  moment  not  in 
flower,  and  could  therefore  not  be  included  in 
the  photo,  the  leaves  are  half-grown ;  the 
flowers  which  are  milky  white,  have  a  very 
strong  and  delicious  perfume.  The  illustration 
gives  a  general  view  of  this  new  but  remark- 
able Convallaria,  which,  when  more  cultivated 
and  improved,  will  very  probably  produce  still 
larger  flowers  and  heavier  flower-stalks,  and 
in    1903  the   Convallaria    majalis    proliflcans 

Translated  from  the  Weekly  FloralPaper  for  Flower 
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Vrengdenhill  "Perfection,"  may  be  at  least 
twice  as  strong  as  now.  This  Convallaria  is 
well  suited  for  decorations  ;  the  flower- 
clusters  of  strong  plants  can  be  separated 
from  the  flower-stalks,  and  used  separately 
for  decoration  work,  bouquets,  &c. ;  one 
flower-stalk  of  such  a  strong  plant  is  in  itself 
a  bouquet,  and  where  now  three  or  four 
sprays  of  the  common  Lily  of  the  Valley  are 
used  for  a  button-hole,  one  flower-stalk  of  this 
"New  Perfection"  will  in  future  be  quite 
enough. 

For  the  present  this  illustration  suffices, 
because  flowering-crowns  are  not  yet  strong 
enough  to  make  good  pictures,  and  because 
this  variety  will  be  still  further  improved  in 
each  successive  year ;  and  therefore  a  complete 
collectionof  pictures  of  it  will  be  made  in  1903 
and  1904,  and  offered  for  inspection.  The  flowers 


WESTONBIRT,   TETBURY. 

Captain  G.  L.  Holford's  fine  estate  in 
Gloucestershire  Is  one  of  the  most  extensive 
and  best  managed  in  the  west  of  England, 
and  within  its  limits  a  walk  of  several  miles 
in  length  might  be  taken  through  garden-like 
pleasure  -  ground,  to  the  equally  carefully 
tended  farmed  land  beyond.  The  home  por- 
tion of  the  estate  is  bounded  by  a  belt  of  trees 
some  4  miles  in  length,  and  in  which  grow 
large  numbers  of  rare  and  handsome  shrubs. 
The  effect  of  the  various  tints  of  the  deciduous 
shrubs  in  autumn  and  winter  is  very  charming, 
and  is  in  parts  heightened  by  the  stems  of 
Polygonium  sachalinense,  and  some  other 
similar  plants  after  the  foliage  is  gone,  and 
which  are  allowed  to  remain,  the  colour  being 
reddish-brown. 


Fig.  45 
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are  already,  considering  the  circumstances,  un- 
usually flue.  This  "New  Perfection"  Con- 
vallaria majalis  proliflcans,  Mr.  J.  Vrengden- 
hill considers  to  be  a  useful  market  plant. 
The  Gardeners'  Chronicle  of  June  1,  1901, 
mentions  this  Lily  of  the  Valley:  "The  Pro- 
liferous Lily  of  the  Valley.  Mr.  J.  Vrengden- 
hill sent  out  specimens  of  this  variety,  and 
where  under  ordinary  circumstances  there  is 
a  solitary  flower-bell  pendulous  from  a  short 
stalk,  there  is  in  the  prolific  form  a  close 
cluster  of  flowers,  of  which  the  terminal  one 
expands  first,  and  the  others  in  succession 
from  above  downwards,  thus  forming  a  cymoso 
raceme."  J.  Vrengdenhill. 


PLANT    PORTRAITS. 

CYPRIPEDIUM    "Fl.Ai     GEHBIMHATH     IN    BOP.SK)."— a 

cross  between  C.  insigne  9  andC.  Chainberlainianum<? . 
Garten  Flora,  August  1. 

Dhndpouiuji  MOSCHATUM  >;  D.  Bknson.e.    Die  Garten 
Welt,  August  2. 

L.ELIO  CATTLEYA  "  MAD  YME  MAHQUEIUTE  FoDliMI  IB." 

— CattleyalabiataS  x  LsxsUa  Digbyanaj. 

Monauda  mini  ii  i  foi  i  a.  Graham.    Meefa        " 
August. 


Around  the  fine  mansion  of  Westonbirt, 
which  is  situated  on  elevated  ground,  the 
evidences  of  gardening  carefully  pursued 
through  a  great  number  of  years  are  visible 
on  every  hand.  The  natural  beauty  of  the 
undulating  ground  has  been  heightened  by 
planting  large  clumps  of  shrubs  forming 
terraces,  the  introduction  of  sheets  of  water, 
and  planting  as  isolated  specimens  the  rarer 
Conifers  and  other  species  of  trees.  Among 
these  are  grand  examples  of  the  Deodar  Cedar, 
now  being  some  80  ft.  in  height ;  noble  Lebanon 
and  Mount  Atlas  Cedars,  one  of  which,  C. 
atlantica  glauca,  is  about  40  feet  in  height, 
and  a  singularly  beautiful  specimen  ;  Cupres- 
sus  arizonica  (?),  also  glaucous ;  Abies  con- 
color,  and  examples  of  the  other  rare  species, 
the  earliest  procurable  plants  having  been 
planted.  The  trees  of  Liriodondron  Tulipifera 
and  Catalpa  bignonioides  were  also  among  the 
first  of  their  kind  to  be  planted  in  England, 
b  are  beautiful  when  in  flower,  and  the 
latter  is  also  a  striking  object  when  bearing  a 
heavy  crop  of  fruits,  as  it  usually  does. 
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Oar  first  visit  was  made  in  the  spring-time, 
when  the  bulbs  beneath  the  trees  and  on  the 
lawn  at  the  edges  of  the  clumps  of  shrubs 
were  in  fine  bloom.  Blue  Chionodoxas  and 
Scillas,  showy  Crocuses  and  Narcissi,  scarlet 
Anemone  fulgens,  and  other  spring  flowers, 
appeared  very  beautiful  as  grown  naturally  in 
this  manner.  Under  one  large  tree  a  colony 
of  Cyclamen  Atkinsii  occupying  almost  as 
great  an  area  as  the  head  of  the  tree,  was 
a  pretty  sight,  rarely  met  with,  the  flowers 
pale  lilac  and  rosy-purple.  Mr.  A.  Chapman, 
the  gardener,  says  that  though  care  is  taken 
when  gathering  seeds  to  select  from  plants 
which  have  dark  -  coloured  flowers,  those 
with  paler  tints  always  appear  among  the 
seedlings. 

In  the  rockeries  the  Hepaticas  were  gay,  as 
were  the  Anemones,  Iris  reticulata,  and  other 
spring  Irids,  Daphne?,  Magnolia  stellata,  and 
other  spring-flowering  plants  and  shrubs.  In 
a  sheltered  nook  in  one  of  the  rockeries  a 
gigantic  specimen  of  Rhododendron  prrecox  was 
a  mass  of  flowers,  rivalling  in  beauty  the 
larger-flowered  Azalea  indiea. 

On  the  occasion  of  a  more  recent  visit,  the 
garden  showed  its  summer  aspect.  The  beds 
in  the  Italian  or  geometrical  garden  were  gay 
with  showy  flowers  ;  the  herbaceous  plants 
in  the  beds  running  round  the  squire,  and  on 
each  side  of  the  broad  walk  were  also  gay  with 
flowers.  The  wall  at  the  back  of  this  garden 
(Supplement),  which  has  a  pavilion  at  each 
end,  has  been  a  favourite  situation  for  many 
years  past  for  testing  rare  and  tender  trailing 
shrubs,  the  raised  border  beneath  it  being 
warm  and  very  suitable  for  the  purpose  ;  and 
many  successes  have  been  achieved  there. 
Here  the  earliest  plants  of  Ampelopsis  Roylei, 
A.  Veitchi,  and  A.  tricuspidata  were  planted, 
and  in  those  days  their  coloured  leaves  formed 
a  great  attraction.  These  plants  as  seen  here 
are  quite  distinct  for  garden  purposes,  although 
some  authorities  place— the  two  last,  at  least— 
under  Vitis  inconstans.  Pyrus  Simonii  is  a 
brighter  scarlet,  and  larger  than  P.  japonica  ; 
plants  of  Choisya  ternata  produce  flowers  in 
profusion  ;  Magnolia  grandiflora  and  other 
wall  shrubs  are  aged  specimens  which  flower 
abundantly.  In  the  border  beneath,  planted 
close  to  the  foot  of  the  wall,  the  Belladonna 
Lily  used  to  send  its  heads  of  white  and  pink 
blooms  half  across  the  border,  six  or  eight 
spikes  deep,  but  they  were  replanted,  and  do 
not  now  flower  so  well  as  formerly  ;  Sprekelia 
formosissima  has  grown  and  flowered  here 
outdoors  for  years,  and  other  Amaryllids  have 
been  tried  with  various  degrees  of  success. 

The  fashion  in  flowers  is  changing  con- 
stantly, and  not  always  for  the  better.  In 
the  front  part  of  this  raised  border  under  the 
wall,  in  the  early  days  of  bedding  Verbenas,  a 
grand  show  of  Scarlet  Defiance,  Geant  de 
Batailles,  pink  Magnificent,  Melindres  splen- 
dens,  and  other  of  the  earlier  varieties,  as 
well  as  home-raised  seedlings,  used  to  be  a 
sight  which  attracted  visitors  from  the  country 
round. 

Japanese  Maples  thrive  well  at  Westonbirt, 
and  fine  old  specimens  of  Acer  polymorphum, 
A.  p.  dissectum,  A.  p.  atropurpureum,  and 
other  beautiful  cut -leaved  varieties,  are 
plauted  here  and  there  in  nooks,  some  of  them 
being  8  ft.  in  height  and  as  much  through. 
Captain  Holford  says  that  the  chief  aid  to  suc- 
cessful management  of  these  Maples  and  Tree 
Pfeonies,  and  many  other  shrubs  which  should 
make  rapid  growth  in  the  early  part  of  the 
year,  is  to  apply  water  copiously  at  the  root 
at  that  season.  Similar  treatment  would  have 
saved  many  thousands  of  fine  trees  and  shrubs 
which  have  been  reported  to  have  died  by  the 
rigours  of  the  winter,  but  whose  death  inmost 


cases  resulted  from  starvation  for  want  of  a 
sufficient  water  supply  to  complete  their 
growth  early  in  the  season,  and  mature  suf- 
ficiently to  enable  them  to  withstand  frost. 
And  by  the  same  rule,  trees  which  have  been 
injured  by  drought  and  cold  may  often  be 
brought  round  quickly  by  a  thorough  drenching 
of  water  in  the  spring  and  early  summer. 

The  view  from  the  plateau  on  which  the 
mansion  stands  is  a  beautiful  one.  On  one 
side  of  the  house  is  a  large  Yew-tree,  with 
shrubberies  beyond ;  and  on  the  other  a 
Cedrus  atlantica  glauca,  some  red  Cedars  and 
other  Conifers,  and  the  slope  is  made  into 
terraces,  each  of  which  is  ornamented  with  suit- 
able plants.  The  third  terrace  has  a  dwarf 
wall  at  the  back,  and  on  it  grows  Carpenjeria 
ealifornica,  which  has  been  planted  fifteen 
years  ;  it  is  covered  in  its  season  with  its 
pretty  white  flowers.  The  showiest  and  most 
useful  subjects  on  the  wall  in  this  part  of  the 
garden  are  the  different  varieties  of  the  old 
China  Roses,  which  bloom  throughout  the 
season  till  the  frosts  come  ;  these  are  mostly 
on  their  own  roots.  At  the  corner  of  the  wall 
in  spring  a  plant  of  Parrotia  persica  in  flower 
is  a  pretty  object,  and  little-known  and  pretty 
flowering  shrubs  are  continually  cropping  up 
prominently  when  in  bloom. 

The  Water  Garden. 
This  is  on  the  lower  level  of  the  slope,  its 
banks  planted  with  marsh  plants,  various 
species  of  Iris,  &3.  ;  the  rockeries  around 
having  Ericas,  Ferns,  Pernettyas,  and  similar 
low-growing  plants  ;  the  water  here,  as  in  the 
other  ornamental  waters  near  the  Italian 
garden,  having  a  good  show  of  Nymphseas, 
including  the  varieties  of  Marliacea,  Laydekeri, 
gloriosa,  chromatella,  and  others,  giving 
their  fine  blooms  of  white,  yellow,  rose,  or 
crimson  colour. 

(To  be  continued.) 


A  FORECAST  OF  THE  SEED 
CROPS. 

Finding  myself  in  the  company  of  Mr.  John 
Harrison  (Harrison  &  Sons),  of  Leicester,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  recent  Abbey  Park  Flower 
Show,  and  knowing  that  the  firm  are  extensive 
growers  of  seeds,  and  knowing  also  that  Mr. 
Harrison  had  lately  made  an  inspection  of  the 
crops,  I  asked  him  for  his  experience  as  to  the 
present  character  and  probable  yield  of  the 
leading  garden  vegetables  and  agricultural 
roots.  Mr.  Harrison  said  it  is  many  years 
since  there  was  seen  such  a  vigorous  growth 
of  vegetables  generally,  which  had  been  made 
since  the  middle  of  the  month  of  May,  oc- 
casioned by  fine  sunny  weather  following  close 
upon  heavy  rains, giving  vegetation  conditions 
of  weather  badly  needed,  namely,  sunshine 
and  warmth.  But  since  the  second  week  in 
July  cool  and  cloudy  weather  has  prevailed, 
which  has  much  retarded  the  development  of 
those  crops  which  are  amongst  the  earliest  har- 
vested, and  delayed  the  growth  of  later  ones. 
So  far  the  season  brought  its  anxieties  ;  but  a 
spell  of  real  summer  weather,  warm  and  dry, 
would  greatly  improve  the  crops. 

Peas. — Eirly  Peas  promise  to  be  a  good 
crop,  but  they  are  ripening  slowly ;  the 
samples  bid  fair  to  be  satisfactory.  Late 
Peas  require  sunshine  to  finish  the  crops,  and 
if  fine,  warm  weather  does  not  quickly  come, 
there  will  be  either  bad  samples,  or  the  Peas 
will  not  bo  fully  matured. 

Broad  Beans. — The  plants  are  continuing 
healthy  and  vigorous,  although  at  one  time  the 
black  or  smother-fly  threatened  to  considerably 
affect  the  crops,  but  the  recent  spell  of  cold 
weather  operated  to  prevent  increase  of  this 
pest. 


Brassicas. — All  the  members  of  this  tribe  are 
suffering  for  lack  of  sunshine,  and  mildew  is 
prevalent  in  many  eases. 

Runner  Beans. — These  are  blooming  plenti- 
fully, but  as  they  are  a  late  ripening  crop,  no 
opinion  can  yet  be  expressed  as  to  probable 
results. 

Beets  and  Mangel  WurtseXs. — Both  crops 
have  made  an  enormous  growth,  and  up  to  the 
present  have  escaped  an  attack  of  black-fly, 
which  it  was  feared  a  week  or  two  ago  would 
cluster  about  them.  Here  again  the  cold 
weather  has  operated  to  keep  the  pest  in 
check. 

White  Turnips. — A  good  crop  of  seed  has 
resulted,  and  it  has  been  secured  in  generally 
favourable  condition. 

Swedish  Turnips.  —  These  show  a  lighter 
yield  than  in  the  previous[case  ;  it  is  a  crop 
which  requires  a  longer  time  to  mature  than 
in  the  case  of  the  white  Turnips. 

Onions. — This  is  a  crop  which  up  to  the 
present  time  promises  well,  but  is  largely 
dependent  upon  the  stats  of  the  weather  to 
thoroughly  mature  it ;  judging  from  present 
appearances  there  is  the  promise  of  a  good 
crop. 

Carrots.  —  Carrot  -  plants  have  made  an 
unusual  growth,  and  so  far  promise  a  large 
crop  of  seed,  both  at  home  and  on  the  con- 
tinent, better  than  hasjbeen  experienced  for  a 
few  years  past ;  suitable  weather  is  needed  to 
mature  the  crop. 

Radisli. — Here  again  a  good  growth  has  been 
made  ;  the  plants  are  blooming  well,  and  there 
is  every  promise  of  a  good  seed  crop,  here  and 
abroad. 

Potatos.  —  This  important  crop  £  has  done 
badly  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  a  low  tem- 
perature ;  many  of  the  sets  made  a  weak 
growth,  some  failed  ;  in  cases  the  growth  has 
bsen  satisfactory,  though  the  condition  of  the 
soil  has  produced  much  super-tuberation.  The 
quality  of  the  lifted  tubers  is  generally  in- 
different, a  testimony  borne  by  hotel  and 
restaurant  keepers. 

Mr.  Harrison  concluded  by  saying  that  a 
few  weeks  of  warm,  dry  weather  would  be 
of  incalculable  benefit  to  the  seed  grower, 
gardener,  and  farmer  alike.  Ptsiim. 


UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 

THE  AMERICAN  CHRYSANTHEMUM 
EXHIBITION. 

The  date  of  the  above  exhibition,  to  be  held 
under  the  joint  auspices  of  the  Chrysanthe- 
mum Society  of  America  and  the  Horticultural 
Society  of  Chicago,  at  the  Art  Institute, 
Chicago,  was  first  appointed  for  November  4 
to  8,  but  has  now  been  changed  to  November  11 
to  15  inclusive.  This  is  the  first  exhibition 
attempted  by  the  national  society,  and  the 
arrangements  made  for  it  by  the  local  society 
are  most  satisfactory.  The  main  exhibition 
hall  is  UO  feet  wide  by  220  feet  long  and 
30  feet  high,  with  an  annexe  40  by  80  feet. 
The  conference  hall — a  beautiful  and  com- 
modious chamber — in  the  same  building,  can 
be  secured  for  meetings  and  discussions  as 
may  be  found  necessary.  More  delightful 
and  appropriate  surroundings  for  the  great 
Chrysanthemum  renaissance  of  America  could 
hardly  be  imagined,  and  the  building  is  located 
in  the  very  best  section  of  the  city  for  the 
accommodation  of  visitors  of  every  class  and 
from  every  direction.  The  preliminary  prize 
list  may  bo  had  by  addressing  Edwin  Lonsdale, 
Secretary,  Chestnut  Hill,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
or  E.  A.  Kanst,  Assistant  Secretary,  5700, 
Cottage  Grove  Avenue,  Chicago. 
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FORESTRY. 

— * — 

A  DESTRUCTIVE  FUNGUS  ON  PINU3 
EXCELS  A. 

Several  groups  of  Pinus  excelsa  in  the 
Longleat  woods  are  badly  attacked  by  a 
"canker"  fungus  (specimens  of  which  are 
forwarded),  which  appears  to  be  much  more 
destructive  than  the  majority  of  parasitic 
fungi  in  Great  Britain.  This  fungus  has  been 
identified  by  Mr.  Massee,  of  Kew  (to  whom 
specimens  were  forwarded  by  the  Board  of 
Agriculture),  as  Dasyscypha  resinaria,  a  com- 
mon fungus  in  the  United  States,  where  it 
attacks  in  particular  trees  of  Abies  balsameca. 

1  have  also  met  with  it  here  on  Abies  lasio- 
carpa,  but  P.  excelsa  is  evidently  its  chief 
victim  so  far.  One  group  of  about  a  dozen 
trees  has  been  practically  destroyed  by  it,  and 
another  group,  nearly  a  mile  distant,  also 
appears  doomed  ;  both  of  these  groups  are  on 
the  greensand.  The  one  most  affected  stands 
in  a  valley,  and  is  rather  confined  by  sur- 
rounding trees,  although  the  soil  is  naturally 
dry  and  porous ;  the  other  stands  nearly 
800  feet  above  sea- level,  and  in  an  apparently 
favourable  situation,  as  the  trees  have  made 
good  growth  until  affected  by  the  parasite. 

In  the  early  stages  of  attack,  the  branches 
exhibit  gouty  swellings  under  the  bark,  upon 
which  the  cup-shaped  fructifications  appear 
later  on.  The  "blister"  resembles  the  well- 
known  Larch  blister,  which  is  caused  by  a 
closely  allied  fungus.  It  apparently  attacks 
the  stem  of  the  tree  at  a  much  later  stage  than 
is  usual  with  the  Larch  disease,  but  this  may 
not  be  the  case  with  younger  trees.  The  great 
frequency  with  which  blisters  occur  on  the 
branches  of  attacked  trees  would  lead  one  to 
suppose  that  the  mycelium  penetrated  the 
wood  or  bast,  and  extended  itself  throughout 
the  tree  by  that  means.  On  badly  attacked 
branches  blisters  occur  at  intervals  of  every 

2  or  3  inches,  and  it  seems  hardly  possible 
that  all  should  arise  from  spore  infection 
alone.  The  blisters  on  P.  excelsa  are  charac- 
terised by  the  abundant  exudations  of  resin 
from  the  edges  of  the  affected  parts,  which 
eventually  congeals  in  large  masses,  and  in 
advanced  stages  completely  covers  the  stem 
by  flowing  down  its  entire  length. 

Whether  this  fungus  is  equally  fatal  in  all 
cases,  as  in  those  cited  above,  experience 
alone  will  prove.  Its  extremely  destructive 
character,  however,  renders  it  advisable  to 
take  all  precautionary  measures  possible 
against  the  spread  of  the  disease  wherever  it 
occurs.  Cutting  down  and  burning  infected 
trees  seems  the  only  practical  remedy,  but 
when  the  disease  is  wide-spread  this  is  not 
always  possible  without  a  great  sacrifice  of 
possibly  much-prized  trees. 

The  appearance  of  parasitic  fungi  in  ma- 
lignant forms  on  many  introduced  Conifers, 
proves  the  great  risk  attending  their  use  on  a 
large  scale  when  planted  for  timber  purposes. 
The  majority  of  them  doubtless  follow  the 
general  law  affecting  the  relations  between 
parasite  and  host,  and  so  long  as  the  latter  is 
strong  and  vigorous,  it  can  usually  hold  its 
own  in  the  fight.  But  now  and  again  one  is 
met  with,  against  which  the  host  plant  seems 
helpless  and  unable  at  the  best  to  do  more 
than  keep  pace  with  the  growth  of  the  fungus. 
In  such  instances,  the  favourite  theory  seems 
to  be  inadequate  the  further  careful  investiga- 
tion is  made,  although  this  is  probably  a  habit 
of  most  theories  when  applied  to  concrete 
cases.  Why  a  tree  should  be  practically 
immune  from  attack  in  onelocality,  and  almost 
annihilated  in  another,  no  one  seems  able  to 
satisfactorily  explain.  That  a  cause  or  causes 
exist,    no   doubt  need   be   entertained,    but 


they  are  often  so  obscure,  and  apparently  so 
opposed  to  conclusions  hitherto  arrived  at, 
that  they  are  rarely  suspected.  "  Realise 
the  fact  that  you  don't  know,"  was  the  usual 
advice  of  a  professor  of  our  acquaintance,  and 
it  appears  to  be  advice  which  might  be  applied 
with  advantage  to  many  who  attempt  to 
explain  the  relation  between  cause  and  effect 
in  fungoid  attacks.  A.  C.  Forbes. 


ALPINE     GARDEN. 


VAKIATION    IN    PLANTS. 

Few  subjects  are  attracting  greater  atten- 
tion now-a-days  than  those  relating  to  varia- 
tion in  plants.  The  student  will  find  numberless 
records  and  illustrations  in  our  columns,  the 
collation  and  corelation  of  which  ought  to 
afford  facilities  for  the  investigation   of   the 


HEUCHERA  BRIZOIDES  "LA  PERLE." 
Thls  is  one  of  the  newest  of  the  Heucheras» 
raised  by  M.  Lsmoine,  of  Nancy,  and  it  has 
flowered  well  here  this  season.  It  promises 
to  be  a  useful  variety,  although  it  is  not  so 
pure  in  colour  as  one  could  have  desired.  In 
this  respect  it  is  inferior  to  the  older  Heu- 
chera  alba,  although  the  individual  blooms  are 
larger,  and  the  inflorescence  thus  more  con- 
spicuous. These  blooms  are  about  equal  in 
size  to  those  of  H.  Zabeliana,  but  are  white, 
with  a  tint  of  creamy- white,  green,  and  rose. 
It  has  grown  to  a  height  of  about  a  foot  in 
the  open,  though  I  anticipate  it  will  reach  a. 
greater  height  another  season.     II.  brizoideg. 


Fig.  46. — miltonia  roezlii  with  dimorlhh'  flowers. 


why  and  wherefore.  The  illustration  we  now 
publish  (fig.  40)  was  obligingly  sent  us  from 
Chambezy,  near  Geneva,  by  Mr.  William  Barbey, 
and  represents  two  distinct  varieties  of  Mil- 
tonia Roezlii  flowering  on  the  same  plant.  The 
one  to  the  right  hand  is  destitute  of  the 
purplish  blotches  on  the  lateral  petals.  The 
photograph  was  taken  by  M.  Revilliod,  of 
Nyon.  

"Cassell's  Dictionary  of  Gardening, " 
edited  by  Walter  Wright,  has  now  reached 
its  15th  part,  which  brings  the  work  up  to  the 
genus  Prunus.  It  is  well  got  up,  and  the  in- 
formation given  is  accurate,  and  sufficient  for 
most  garden  purpeses.  We  regret  to  see  that 
the  personal  names  when  used  in  the  form  of 
adjectives  are  printed  without  an  initial 
capital  letter.  As  this  is  now  the  usage  at 
Kew,  the  Editor  can  plead  the  highest  autho- 
rity for  the  practice  ;  nevertheless,  it  is  a 
matter  for  regret,  as  an  unnecessary  departure 
from  established  botanical  practice. 


La  Perle  promises  to  be  a  free  bloomer,  and 
even  this  year  a  small  plant  has  given  a  good 
many  spikes  of  flower. 

H.  ISRIZOIDES  "FLAMBEAU.." 
This  is  another  of  M.  Lemoine's  novelties> 
and  it  promises  to  become  a  favourite,  if  it 
maintains  tho  freedom  of  bloom  it  has  shown 
hero  this  season.  In  colour  it  is  rather 
deeper  than  in  that  charming  plant,  H.  san- 
guinea,  which  is,  unfortunately,  so  disappoint- 
ing in  many  gardens,  and  tho  flowers  are 
hardly  so  open  at  the  mouth,  though  of  good 
size  as  a  whole.  It  is  a  little  taller  than  La 
Perle,  and  tho  flowers  are  more  numerous. 
Rose-lake  is  fairly  near  the  tone  of  colour, 
though  perhaps  a  deep  rose  would  more 
appeal  to  our  colour  sense.  It  is  a  bright- 
looking  flower,  which  ought  to  come  in  use- 
fully with  other  flowers  for  cutting,  as  well 
as  from  tho  attractions  of  the  plant  in   the 
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rock-garden  or  border.  These  two  Heueheras, 
■which  have  pretty  foliage  as  well,  ought  to  be 
perfectly  hardy  throughout  these  islands. 

Phlox  setacea  ccerulescens. 
This  pretty  dwarf  Phlox  is  one  of  those  sent 
out  by  Mr.  Henkel,  of  Darmstadt,  and  it  pro- 
mises to  be  a  valuable  one  to  all  who  have  a 
liking  for  the  many  charming  mossy  Phloxes 
which  form  such  fascinating  ornaments  of  the 
rockery  in  their  season.  Its  colour  is  pretty 
well  indicated  by  the  varietal  name  of  cceru- 
lescens, and  it  is  really  more  bluish  in  its  hue 
than  any  other  variety  I  know.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  conceive  in  how  many  ways  this 
bluish  variety  can  be  employed.  The  habit  is 
compact,  and  the  flowers,  though  small  in  size 
compared  with  some  of  the  early  Phloxes  of  its 
class,  are  larger  than  such  varieties  as  "Vivid. 
So  far  as  I  am  aware,  this  variety  has  not  yet 
found  its  way  into  many  gardens  in  this 
country. 

ALY8SUM  ALPINUM  SUFFRUTICOSUM. 

This  little  alpine  "  Gold  Dust  "  has  reached 
me  by  way  of  Italy,  and  I  am  indebted  for  its 
possession  to  Mr.  Sprenger.  Not  a  showy 
plant  on  account  of  the  small  size  of  its  yellow 
flowers,  it  is  nevertheless  one  of  those  pleasing 
little  things  which  are  always  dear  to  the  heart 
of  the  alpine  plant-lover.  As  its  name  would  in- 
dicate, this  Alyssum  is  suffruticose,  and  it  forms 
a  rather  trailing,  hoary  little  plant,  which 
does  not  ascend  more  than  3  or  4  inches  above 
the  soil,  though  it  spreads  considerably  along 
it.  It  has  not  been  long  enough  here  for  its 
hardiness  to  be  tested,  but  I  do  not  anticipate 
any  difficulty  in  wintering  it  without  any 
protection  on  a  dry  sunny  rockery  in  sandy 
peat  and  grit.  S.  Arnott,  Carsethom,  by 
Dumfries,  N.B. 


WEEDING   IN   INDIA. 

In  the  hilly  districts  of  western  India,  along 
the  Sahidra  mountains  or  westorn  Ghauts, 
where  rain  falls  nearly  every  night  during 
June  to  September,  and  even  in  daylight  hours 
the  clouds  descend  with  striking  frequency, 
the  weeding  of  the  principal  grain  crop,  called 
Natchni,  is  a  carnival  of  hard  work,  conducted 
on  a  communal  system. 

The  crop  is  a  very  prolific  small-grained 
cereal,  grown  on  steep  hillsides  under  heavy 
rainfall,  and  transplanted  when  about  a  month 
from  seed-sowing.  Botanieally  it  is  Elensine 
eoracana,  known  as  Natchni,  Ragi,  and  many 
other  names  in  India,  Thibet,  and  Abyssinia. 

Word  having  been  sent  round  that  the  field 
belonging  to  Bagu,  the  son  of  Babaji,  is  ready 
for  weeding,  all  the  workers  of  the  village, 
probably  100  or  more,  assemble  soon  after  day- 
light at  the  house  of  Bagu.  It  may  be  raining 
heavily,  and  Bagu's  house  is  not  commodious  ; 
but  as  each  guest  carries  a  rain-hood  made  of 
split  Bamboo  and  leaves,  giving  protection 
from  crown  to  hip,  and  has  Nature's  water- 
proof on  the  limbs,  the  lack  of  house  room  is 
of  little  consequence.  The  guests  arrange 
themselves  in  a  semicircle,  with  back  to  the 
wind  and  with  the  knees  at  the  breast,  sit  on 
the  heels  as  only  an  Indian  or  a  coal-miner  can 
do,  and  eat  a  hearty  breakfast  of  boiled 
Natchni,  flavoured  with  Chillies  and  Asafce- 
tida,  amid  discussion  of  the  season's  pros- 
pects and  the  character  of  the  latest  tax- 
gatherer.  Then,  headed  by  the  village 
musician  beating  a  drum  with  his  hands, 
they  proceed  in  single  file  to  the  field,  and 
range  themselves  on  the  windward  margin;  at  a 
signal  the  weeding-hooks  are  unhitched,  the 
naked  brown  legs,  doubling  in  front  of  the 
liody,  disappear  as  by  magic,  and  weeding  is 


started  in  time  with  a  harmonious  refrain, 
describing  the  mercy  of  the  gods,  the  liberality 
of  their  employer,  and  the  probability  of 
dinner  being  equal  to  their  sumptuous  break- 
fast. But  this  is  only  a  prelude  ;  the  drum  is 
tapped  faster,  the  voices  rise  higher,  and  the 
weeds  are  spitted  with  feverish  energy  as  the 
song  describes  the  doings  of  the  old  chieftains 
who  held  the  mountain  peaks,  and  took  all 
they  wanted  from  the  people  of  the  plains  ; 
and  the  drummer  in  rear  of  the  line  dances  to 
and  fro,  beating  with  frantic  gesture  wherever 
the  line  falls  behind,  and  the  wave  of  song 
passing  along  the  line  keeps  everyone  working 
with  demoniacal  energy,  while  the  frequent 
passing  clouds  leave  everything  dripping  with 
water. 

The  field  appears  a  quagmire,  but  from  the 
steep  slope  and  frequent  rain  the  cultural 
result  is  satisfactory,  and  from  a  distance  the 
effect  of  the  rude  music,  re-echoed  from  moun- 
tain and  glen,  is  plaintive  and  weird  as  the 
notes  riseand  faU  in  gentle  cadence,  or  scream 
with  fierce  joy  of  battle  as  the  workers  emu- 
late the  deeds  of  heroes  on  the  hapless  weeds. 

Early  in  the  afternoon  the  workers  return 
to  the  house  of  their  host,  a  bedraggled  and 
worn-out  crew,  who  have  done  as  much  work 
in  six  hours  as  is  usually  done  in  twenty  ; 
they  leisurely  eat  another  meal,  learn  whose 
field  is  to  be  done  to-morrow,  and  by  sunset 
retire  to  their  own  homes,  to  repeat  the  orgie 
of  labour  daily  while  the  weeding  season  lasts. 
G.  Marshall  Woodroiv. 


The  repotting  of  the  varieties  M.  v.  rubella 
and  M.  v.  Leopoldi,  which  flower  later  than 
the  type,  should  be  deferred  till  the  new 
growths  are  further  advanced. 


The  Week's  Work. 


THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  W.  P.  Boond,  Gardener  to  J.  Colman,  Esq.,  Gatton 
Park,  Reigate. 

Miltonia  vexillaria. — The  plants  are  be- 
ginning to  move  again  after  their  rest,  and 
the  chief  repotting  may  now  with  safety  be 
carried  out.  Before  making  a  beginning,  be 
sure  the  plants  are  free  from  the  minute  yellow 
thrips,  often  a  source  of  great  trouble  to  the 
cultivator,  but  which  can  be  kept  under  by 
periodical  fumigation  with  XL-All.  If  signs 
of  this  species  of  thrips  are  noticed,  let  each 
plant  be  dipped  in  quassia  water  ;  and  in 
cases  when  the  Orchid -grower  finds  that  it  is 
an  impossibility  to  destroy  this  insect,  let  him 
spray  the  plants  once  a  week  with  quassia 
water,  which  will  do  no  harm  to  the  plants, 
whilst  it  makes  the  leaves  so  bitter  when 
frequently  used  that  the  insect  deserts  it  for 
another  more  to  its  taste.  A  good  compost 
for  Miltonias  consists  of  peat-fibre  two-fifths, 
clean  chopped  sphagnum  two-fifths,  good  Oak- 
leaf  mould  one-fifth  ;  fill  the  pots  to  about 
one-third  of  their  d^pth  with  chopped -up 
fern-rhizomes,  and  pot  somewhat  lightly.  Do 
notemploy  large  pots,  but  place  the  plants  now 
in  pots  as  small  as  possible  without  cramping 
their  roots,  and  shift  them  again  at  the  new 
year ;  the  new  material  afforded  at  that  date 
giving  a  great  impetus  to  growth  and  the 
development  of  flowers.  Another  advantage 
in  keeping  the  plants  in  small  pots  is,  that  the 
cultivation  of  the  plants  is  easier  to  carry  out. 
Remove  much  of  the  stale  materials,  also  dead 
and  decaying  roots,  but  preserving  intact  all 
that  are  healthy.  After  repotting,  apply  water 
carefully,  and  afterwards  keep  the  compost 
neither  wet  nor  dry.  When  the  foregoing  sort 
of  compost  and  the  fern  rhizomes  for  drainage 
are  used,  evaporation  is  much  less  rapid  than 
under  the  old  method,  and  water  is  not  required 
so  frequently,  and  it  is  always  better  to  err 
on  the  side  of  dryness  than  the  reverse.  The 
plants  should  be  placed  in  the  Cattleya  or  a 
similarly  heated  house,  and  shaded  for  the 
present.  It  greatly  helps  to  restore  the  plants 
to  damp  frequently  between  the  pots  and  spray 
them  overhead  on  days  favourable  for  so  doing. 


THE  HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

By  J.  Mayne,  Gardener  to  the  Hon.  Mark  Rolle, 
Bicton,  East  Budleigh,  Devonshire. 

Tlie  Peach  Wall. — Generally  the  shoots  of 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  should  be  afforded  one 
more  tie  or  shred,  which  should  suffice  for  the 
season,  and  in  so  doing  give  the  fruit  full 
exposure  to  the  sun.  Owing  to  the  sunless 
weather  of  the  last  few  weeks,  and  the  heavy 
rains,  no  syringing  of  the  trees  or  application 
of  water  at  the  root  has  been  necessary  in  this 
locality,  and  the  trees  are  cleaner  than  usual, 
but  should  real  summer  weather  set  in,  this 
must  not  be  omitted  till  the  fruit  begins  to  ripen, 
when  it  must  be  discontinued  for  a  time.  I  have 
found  it  necessary  one  or  two  very  wet  seasons 
to  replace  the  glass  coping  towards  the  end  of 
August,  taking  it  oft  again  immediately  the 
fruit  has  been  gathered,  as  it  would  favour  the 
spread  of  red  spider.  II  not  already  done, 
place  short  pieces  of  bean-stalk  or  bamboo 
about  the  trees  as  traps  for  earwigs,  which 
frequently  play  havoc  with  these  fruits  on  old 
walls  if  not  dealt  with  in  good  time,  examining 
these  every  day,  and  destroying  those  that 
may  be  caught.  Where  the  rainfall  has  not 
been  heavy  test  the  borders,  and  if  found  to  be 
on  the  dry  side,  apply  water  mixed  with 
artificial  manure  or  farmyard  drainings, 
excepting  to  trees  growing  too  much  to  wood. 

Plum  Trees. — As  a  rule  wall  Plum  trees 
suffer  from  lack  of  water  and  manure  at  the 
roots,  and  if  they  were  better  attended  to  there 
would  be  much  finer  fruit,  and  the  growth  would 
be  cleaner.  Such  dessert  varieties  as  Washing- 
ton, Kirkes,  Blue  Imperatrice,  Golden  Drop, 
and  all  the  Gages,  not  omitting  the  Jefferson, 
one  of  the  finest  Plums  grown,  should  be  well 
cared  for  during  the  time  the  fruits  are  swell- 
ing. The  surface  soil  should  be  lightly  stirred 
or  lifted  with  a  digging  fork,  manure  and 
water  supplied,  and  a  mulch  put  on  if  the  soil 
is  light.  Where  early  stopping  of  the  shoots  is 
practised,  a  secondary  growth  will  have  been 
made  which  should  be  cut  back  as  described 
for  Pears  in  last  week's  calendar.  Hexagon 
netting  or  similiar  material  must  be  placed 
over  the  trees  having  fruits  upon  them,  or  the 
birds  and  wasps  will  spoil  the  best  fruits  long 
before  they  are  fit  to  be  gathered. 


FRUITS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  James  Whytock,  Gardener  to  the  Duke  of 
Buccleuch,  Dalkeith,  Scotland. 

1'oung  Vines. — Such  Vines  as  were  raised 
from  eyes  in  January,  and  planted  in  new 
borders  in  the  months  of  May  or  June,  almost 
on  surface,  should  now  be  making  short- 
jointed  growth,  and  if  roofing-slates  or  flag- 
stones were  placed  over  the  roots,  the  latter 
will  have  come  to  the  surface,  and  in  that  case 
fresh  turfy  loam  chopped  small  and  mixed  with 
manure  (Vine  or  other),  should  be  placed  on  the 
roots  and  water  afforded,  which  will  assist  the 
plants  greatly.  Maintain  a  temperature  at 
night  of  00°  to  05°,  closing  the  vinery  in  the 
afternoon  of  bright  days  about  3  to  3.30 ; 
syringing  the  Vines  twice  a  day ;  keeping  the 
air  moist,  and  the  foliage  clean. 

Pot  Vines. — The  canes  of  two-year-old  Vines 
intended  for  early  fruiting  in  pots  next  year, 
should  now  be  matured  and  the  plants  at  rest. 
For  the  present  afford  them  just  sufficient 
water  as  will  prevent  the  loss  of  the  leaves 
until  as  late  a  date  as  possible.  Thick, 
leathery,  clean  leaves  take  a  long  time  to  die 
off,  and  the  longer  the  better.  Stand  the  Vines 
against  a  wall  or  fence  outside  during  the 
month  of  September. 

Early-forced  'permanent  Vines  moid  resting. — 
These  Vines  should  be  kept  as  cool  as  possible, 
and  next  month  they  may  be  pruned ;  mean- 
time do  not  forcibly  remove  the  leaves,  but  let 
them  fall  naturally.  If  it  be  considered  neces- 
sary to  do  anything  to  the  root?,  the  present 
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is  a  suitable  season  for  so  doing.  Let  the  soil 
be  removed  with  a  steel  fork,  saving  the  roots 
as  much  as  possible,  and  put  the  drainage  in 
good  order,  leaving  2 i  ft.  for  depth  of  soil.  The 
soil  should  consist  of  fresh  turfy  loam,  pre- 
ferably that  from  a  pasture-field,  lime  rubble, 
bone-meal,  and  Vine-manure  being  mixed  -with 
it.  "When  throwing  in  these  materials,  let  the 
soil  be  trampled  pretty  firmly  and  regularly  ; 
and  when  replanting  the  Vines,  let  the  roots 
be  kept  within  a  few  inches  of  tho  surface. 
Finally  afford  water  copiously. 

Mid-season  Vineries. — See  that  the  canes  get 
well  ripened,  applying  fire-heat  if  the  warmth 
cannot  otherwise  be  kept  to  65"  at  night,  and 
at  80°  with  air  applied  in  the  daytime.  If  the 
Vines  are  infested  with  any  kinds  of  insects, 
the  bunches  of  Grapes  being  cut,  apply  a  suit- 
able insecticide  or  warm  soapy  water  by  means 
of  a  powerful  syringe  or  garden-engine. 

Late  Vinery. — The  lack  of  sunshine,  and  the 
cold  nights,  compel  great  watchfulness  on  the 
part  of  the  gardener,  as  the  bursts  of  strong 
sunshine,  when  they  do  come,  are  likely  to 
cause  the  scalding  of  the  berries,  especially 
those  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria  and  Lady 
Downes,  if  plenty  of  ventilation  be  not  at  once 
given. 

Late  Grapes  that  are  colouring,  or  nearing 
that  stage,  should  have  air  afforded  night  and 
day,  and  fire-heat  sufficient  to  maintain  a  night 
temperature  of  65°.  The  soil  should  now  be 
sufficiently  moist  to  carry  the  crop  through  the 
ripening  period  without  more  water  being  ap- 
plied. The  inner  border  may  be  covered  with 
strawy  litter,  bracken,  or  hay,  in  order  to 
prevent  evaporation  from  the  soil.  The  sub- 
lateral  shoots  must  be  cut  back  to  one  leaf 
beyond  the  point  of  origin.  If  mealy-bug  is 
observed,  put  a  drop  of  methylated  spirit  on  it 
with  a  camel's-hair  pencil. 


PLANTS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  J.  C.  Tallack,  Gardener  to  E.  Miller  Mundy.  Esq., 
Shipley  Hall,  Derby. 

Mignonette. — The  second  or  chief  sowing  of 
Mignonette  should  now  be  made.  Having  so 
recently  dealt  with  this  subject  in  my 
calendarial  notes,  I  need  not  now  repeat  my 
remarks,  except  to  emphasise  what  I  then 
wrote  as  to  the  absolute  necessity  of  mixing 
lime  with  the  soil,  without  which  the  plants 
are  mostly  unsatisfactory. 

Bulbs. — Gladiolus  Colvillei  and  its  varieties 
should  now  be  potted  up  in  sandy  and  rich 
loam,  placing  five  or  six  bulbs  in  a  5-inch  pot, 
and  increasing  the  number  for  larger  pots. 
The  main  and  earliest  lot  of  bulbs  of  Hya- 
cinths, Narcissus,  and  Tulips,  should  be 
potted  as  soon  as  they  arrive,  and  such  minor 
subjects  as  Crocuses  and  Scillas  should  also 
be  potted  early,  and  a  batch  of  the  Aid- 
borough  Anemones,  for  flowering  in  March 
and  April,  should  be  potted  up  singly  in  5-inch 
pots. 

Lily  of  the  Valley. — Retarded  crowns  may  be 
flowered  well  at  any  time  up  to  January,  and 
as  each  batch  comes  to  hand,  the  crowns 
should  be  potted  up,  afforded  water  copiously, 
and  for  the  present  stood  in  a  cold  frame  and 
left  to  flower,  which  they  will  do  in  about 
three  weeks  ;  or  they  may  go  at  once  into  a 
slightly  heated  house  if  wanted  still  more 
quickly.  They  should  be  well  syringed,  and 
the  soil  not  allowed  to  get  dry. 

Cyclamens. — Seeds  should  now  be  sown  in 
pans  filled  with  sandy  soil,  autumn  raised 
stock  being  preferable  to  that  raised  in  the 
spring,  for  general  purposes.  The  seeds  will 
germinate  quickly  in  a  moist  house,  having 
an  intermediate  temperature,  the  one  thing 
to  be  avoided  being  much  heat. 

Gloxinias. — The  flowering  season  for  most  of 
these  plants  being  over,  the  corms  should  be 
placed  in  a  warm  house  and  kept  dry  so  as  to 
mature  the  tubers.  It  is  advisable  to  keep 
the  tubers  always  in  warmth,  and  not  run  the 
risk  of  exposing  them  to  a  chill. 


Achimenes.  —  Plants  going  out  of  flower 
should  be  stood  out  in  a  sunny  frame,  and 
afforded  water  very  charily  till  the  foliage 
drops,  when  a  quito  dry  treatment  will  suit 
them. 

Hippeastrums. — The  foliage  on  the  Shipley 
bulbs  is  keeping  green  late  this  year,  but  they 
are  now  showing  signs  of  ripening,  and  water 
will  from  now  onwards  be  sparingly  applied, 
and  the  plants  kept  in  a  very  light  house  till 
the  bulbs  are  thoroughly  ripened. 

Azaleas  and  Camellias. — These  should  now 
be  building  up  their  flower  buds,  a  time  at 
which  manure  water  may  be  applied  with 
advantage.  For  Azaleas  it  should  be  weak 
and  very  clear,  but  the  Camellia  revels  in 
stronger  doses,  provided  the  drainage  is 
perfect,  and  that  the  manure -water  comes 
from  the  cow-shed,  or  is  made  of  sheep's  or 
deer's  droppings  and  water.  The  cistern  or 
barrel  containing  the  mixture  should  have 
suspended  in  it  a  bag  of  fresh  soot.  Syringe 
the  plants  vigorously  every  afternoon  with 
clear  rain  water,  and  do  not  allow  insect  pests 
to  get  established  upon  them. 


THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 

By  R.  Davidson,  Gardener  to  Eael  Cadogan,  Culford 
Hall,  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 

Plants  for  flowering  throughout  the  Spring  and 
early  Summer. — The  seeds  of  a  number  of  va- 
rieties of  hardy  and  half-hardy  plants  should  be 
sown  now,  and  amongst  the  most  effective  and 
useful  are  Violas  and  Pansies ;  and  if  seeds 
of  good  strains  of  these  are  sown  forthwith  in 
shallow  boxes  of  light  compost,  moistened  and 
kept  shaded,  germination  will  soon  take  place. 
As  soon  as  the  seedlings  are  large  enough  to 
handle,  prick  them  off  into  nurse-beds  at  S  ins. 
apart,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  month  of 
October  excellent  plants  will  be  obtained  for 
planting  in  their  flowering  quarters.  They 
will  flower  continually  and  profusely  until  the 
plants  become  exhausted  in  June.  In  cold 
districts  seeds  should  have  been  sown  about 
the  first  week  of  the  present  month. 

Propagation. — A  commencement  must  now 
be  made  with  the  various  kinds  of  summer- 
bedding  plants,  first  preparing  a  light  and 
porous  compost,  in  which  cuttings  of  Alter- 
nanthera,  Coleus,  Heliotropes,  Verbenas,  &c, 
may  take  root  readily.  Cuttings  of  bedding 
Pelargoniums  and  Fuchsias  may  now  be  in- 
serted, but  the  more  tender  species  of  plants 
should  be  taken  first,  and  the  cutting- pots  or 
pans  placed  in  a  frame  where  artificial  heat  is 
at  command,  shading  them  from  bright  sun- 
shine for  a  few  days.  Cuttings  of  Pelargo- 
niums may,  after  insertion  in  the  boxes,  be 
placed  in  a  well  exposed  position  out-of- 
doors  for  the  present,  but  they  should  have 
protection  from  heavy  rains.  The  prin- 
cipal point  to  bear  in  mind  when  propa- 
gating is  careful  selection  of  the  cuttings, 
choosing  only  such  as  are  sturdy  and  well 
ripened. 

Gladiolus. — The  plants  may  require  manure 
applied  once  or  twice  a  week,  and  a  mulch  of 
half-decayed  tree-leaves,  or  stable-litter  is 
beneficial.  The  flower  -  spikes  must  be  sup- 
ported with  neat  stakes,  which  should  not  reach 
higher  than  the  lowermost  bloom,  as  if  taller 
stakes  are  used  the  flowers  are  liable  to  be 
injured  by  rubbing  against  them. 

Pinks.  —  Whether  these  have  been  layered 
about  the  end  of  June,  or  struck  from  pipings, 
they  should  now  be  sufficiently  rooted  to  be 
severed  from  the  parent  plants,  and  placed  in 
well  -  prepared  beds,  into  which  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  well  -  decayed  manure,  a  little 
wood-ashes,  and  new  loam  has  been  dug,  if 
the  soil  is  naturally  light  and  loose.  The  beds 
should  be  slightly  trodden  before  the  planting  is 
carried  out.  A  space  of  !l  ins.  from  plant  to  plant 
will  suffice,  and  the  soil  should  be  made  firm 
about  the  roots,  if  necessary  using  a  rammer 
for  the  purpose.  Afford  sufficient  water  at 
planting  time  to  settle  the  soil,  and  as  often 
as  may  be  necessary  afterwards. 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  T.  TOUTON,  Gr.  to  J.  K.  D.  WINOFIELD  DIGBY,  Esq., 
Sherborne  Castle.  Dorsetshire. 

Leeks. — If  planted  in  trenches,  the  plants 
will  now  require  to  be  earthed  up,  an  opera- 
tion which  must,  as  in  the  case  of  Celery, 
be  gradually  performed.  The  weeds  in  the 
bottom  and  sides  of  the  trenches  should  be 
drawn  up  by  hand,  and  clear  water  applied 
first  if  the  soil  is  dry,  subsequently  affording 
clear  liquid-manure  or  a  good  sprinkling  of 
bone-meal,  or  quicker-acting  artificial  manure 
if  the  Leeks  are  required  for  early  use.  When 
liquid-manure  is  used,  clear  water  should 
be  applied  before  proceeding  to  earth-up.  The 
soil  and  plants  should  at  that  time  be  in  a 
fairly  dry  state,  and  the  former  should  be  af- 
forded by  cutting  down  in  thin  slices  the  sides 
of  the  ridges,  covering  up  the  stems  to  the 
depth  of  :!  inches.  If  the  Leeks  were  planted 
deeply  with  a  dibber  in  rows  at  15  ins.  apart, 
as  1  also  recommended,  the  soil  when  hoeing 
between  the  rows  to  kill  weeds  will  fill  up  the 
holes. 

Globe  Artichokes. — Cut  away  the  old  flower- 
stems  when  these  cease  to  supply  any  more 
heads,  and  clear  away  decayed  leaves,  so  as  to 
allow  the  suckers  to  grow  away  freely.  The 
present  is  the  best  season  to  pot  up  the  latter 
for  wintering  in  cold  frames  ;  they  should  be 
taken  off  with  a  heel,  using  for  this  purpose  a 
big  knife  or  sharp  spud.  The  pots,  6-inch 
ones,  may  be  plunged  on  a  border  facing  north 
till  the  suckers  are  well  rooted,  when  they 
must  be  afforded  ample  space  and  full  exposure 
to  the  sun.  Propagated  in  this  manner 
annually,  Artichokes  need  less  labour  than 
when  the  old  stools  are  protected  by  leaves, 
&c.  ;  and  if  planted  in  a  sheltered  position  in 
April,  they  supply  heads  earlier  than  stools 
that  are  weakened  by  frost  or  the  surrounding 
protecting  materials. 

Cauliflowers. — Sow  seeds  forthwith  to  raise 
plants  for  wintering  in  cold  frames  and  hand- 
glasses, the  varieties  Walcheren,  Early  London, 
Veitch's  Autumn  Giant,  and  Pearl ;  although 
it  is  possible  now  to  dispense  with  either  of 
the  first  two  named,  and  depend  upon  the 
forcing  varieties  and  Pearl,  sowing  in  the 
month  of  January.  Where  however  heads  of  a 
larger  size  are  required  at  an  early  date,  these 
can  only  be  obtained  from  those  sown  at  this 
season.  Veitch's  Autumn  Giant,  wintered  in 
frames  and  planted  on  a  sheltered  border  in  a 
good  holding  soil,  as  soon  as  the  weather  will 
admit  of  it  being  performed  in  tho  spring, 
affords  heads  throughout  July  when  other 
varieties  of  Cauliflowers  are  not  plentiful,  and 
before  it  is  possible  to  obtain  this  variety 
from  early  spring  sowing. 

Onions. — In  northern  counties,  Onion-seed 
should  be  sown  forthwith,  but  in  the  south, 
the  end  of  the  month  is  soon  enough.  If  but 
a  limited  quantity  of  bulbs  are  required,  sow 
the  seeds  between  the  rows  of  the  newly 
planted  Strawberries,  the  ground  for  which 
having  been  well  prepared,  is  very  suitable 
for  this  crop,  and  for  Cauliflower,  Lettuce,  and 
Cabbage,  and  these  being  planted  out  in  the 
quarters  and  borders  in  early  spring  do  not 
interfere  with  the  growth  of  the  Strawberry 
plants. 

Lettuce  and  Endive. — The  plants  of  the  July 
sowings  of  Bath  Cos  Lettuce  and  Endive  should 
be  thinned,  and  the  stronger  plants  of  both  set 
out  on  warm  borders  for  furnishing  early 
winter  supplies,  and  the  weaker  set  out  on 
warm  borders  and  protected  later  with  lights 
from  frost ;  or  they  may  be  planted  forthwith 
in  cold  frames,  the  lights  of  which  should  not 
be  placed  over  them  until  fogs  and  frosts 
occur.  Make  a  final  sowing  of  P.rown  Cos 
Lettuce,  the  plants  to  stand  in  rows  for  the 
winter  in  the  driest  possiblo  position.  Sow- 
also  Stanstead  Park  Cahbago-  Lettuce,  for 
early  spring  use,  and  Commodore  Nutt  vory 
thinly  for  early  winter  use.  Sow  thinly  on 
a  warm  border,  green  curled  Endive,  for 
planting  in  pits  for  late  winter  use. 
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EDITORIAL     NOTICES. 

ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the  PUBLI8HER. 

Letters  for  Publication,  as  well  as  specimens  and  plant 
for  naming,  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR, 
4t,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London. 
'Uwnmunicutions  should  be  written  on  one  side  only  or 
■thi  paper,  sent  as  early  in  the  week  as  possible,  and  duly 
signed  by  the  writer.  If  desired,  the  signature  will  not  be 
printed,  but  kept  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

Illustrations. — The  Editor  will  thankfully  receive  and  select 
photographs  or  drawings,  suitable  for  reproduction,  of 
gardens,  or  of  remarkable  plants,  flowers,  trees,  &c. ;  but  he 
cannot  be  responsible  for  Joss  or  injury. 

Newspapers. — Correspondents  sending  newspapers  should  b* 
careful  to  mark  the  paragraphs  they  wish  the  Editor  to  see. 

■  Local  News. — Correspondents  will  greatly  oblige  by  sending  to 
Vie  Editor  early  intelligence  of  local  events  likely  to  be  of 
interest  to  our  readers,  or  of  any  matters  which  it  is  desirable 
to  bring  under  the  notice  of  horticulturists. 

Special  Notice  to  Correspondents.—  The  Editor  does  net 
undertake  to  pay  for  any  contributions  or  illustrations,  or 
to  return  the  unused  communications  or  illustrations, 
unless  by  special  arrangement. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 


TUESDAY,        Aug.  21  •] 
■WEDNE3DAY,  Aug. 


*  Harpeiiden    Horticultural    So- 
')     ciety's  Show. 
•-Batli  Floral  Fete. 

(Arundel.  Lit.tlehampton  and 
District  Agricultural  and 
Horticultural  Societv.  Sqpdy 
andDistrict  Floral  and  Horti- 
cultural Society  Show. 

wrid  4  v  Aire  «>  *  Bradford  Horticultural  Society 

SjKIDAY,  AUG.  JVJ-j     Exhibition. 


8ALES    FOR    THE   WEEK. 

MONDAY.  AUGUST  25- 

Great  Trade    Pale  of  Dutch  Bulbs,  at  (57  and  68, 
CheaDS'de.  E  C,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  11. 

THURSDAY,  August  28  - 

Great   Trade  Pale  of  Dutch  Bulhs,  at.  67  and  63, 
Gheapside.  E.C..  by  Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  11. 

FRIDAY,  August  29— 

Great   Trade  Sale  of  Dutch  Bulhs.  at  «7  and   «8. 
Cheapside.  E.C..  by  Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  11.— 
Orchids,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  12  30. 
f  For  further  particulars  see  our  Advertisement  columns.} 


Average  Temperature  for  the  ensuing  weefc,  deduced 
from  Observations  of  Forty-three  Years  at  Chiswick 
—60S'. 
Actual  Temperatures:— 

London.— August  20  (6  p.m.)  :  Max.  69s;  Min.  53°. 

August  21.— Fine,  warm. 
Provinces.— A ugusi  SO  <K  pit):   Max.  65°,  Eastern 
Counties  ;  Min.  50%  Hebrides. 


Tne  Thanks      to      the      persistent 

-Shrewsbury     energy  of  Messrs.  Adnitt  and 
Show.  Naunton,  backed  by  the  com- 

inittee  of  the  Shropshire  Horticultural  So- 
ciety, the  Shrewsbury  show  has  come  not 
tmerely  to  represent  the  horticultural  effort 
of  a  county,  but  the  best  cultural  skill  of 
the  whole  kingdom.  We  do  not  go  to 
Shrewsbury  fro  see  the  newest  introductions, 
nor  illustrations  of  the  possibilities  of 
future  progress  in  hitherto  untried  direc- 
tions, but  we  do  go  to  see  the  very  best 
that  the  present  race  of  gardeners  with  their 
present  means  and  appliances  can  produce. 
By  a  process  of  evolution  the  Shrewsbury 
-show  has  become  a  great  object  -  lesson, 
and  if  little  beyond  this  is  attempted,  it  is 
because  circumstances  show  that  this  is  the 
■course  best  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  time.  That  Shropshire  folk  are  not 
blind  to  other  considerations,  is  shown  by 
ithe  faet  that  it  is  to  their  Horticultural 
Society  that  the  nation  owes  the  statue  of 
•the  great  Salopian,  Charles  Darwin.  This 
is  the  circumstance  which  beyond  all  others 
thas  lifted  the  Shropshire  Horticultural 
Society  to  a  position  which  no  other  society 
■of  the  kind  has  hitherto  attained,  and  which 
does  it  infinite  honour. 

The    magnificent    prizes    offered   by   the 
Society   do   certainly   bring   out    into    bold 


relief  the  cultural  skill  which  excites  so  much 
emulation  and  admiration.  Documents  be- 
fore us  from  many  of  the  competitors  show 
how  year  after  year,  at  this  place  or  at  that, 
the  Grape-growers  have  contended  in  friendly 
rivalry  to  such  an  extent  that,  in  some 
cases  their  whole  career  seems  to  have  been 
one  of  prize-winning.  If  the  successful 
candidates  were  not  "  thorough,''  this  de- 
votion to  one  department  of  their  work 
might  be  objected  to;  but  it  is  notorious 
that  it  is  not  only  the  best  man  who  wins, 
but  that  he  is  best  because  the  attention  he 
gives  to  details  in  other  departments  se- 
cures for  him  the  best  chance  of  taking 
a  high  place  in  the  competitive  classes.  On 
this  occasion,  referring  to  the  class  for 
twelve  bunches  of  Grapes,  the  judges  were 
Messrs.  Crump  and  Speed,  both  all-round 
men,  albeit  exhibitors  on  many  an  occasion, 
and  men  in  whom  theirfellows  rightly  place 
the  greatest  confidence.  Of  the  competitors, 
the  first  is  Mr.  Shingler,  gardener  to  Lord 
Hastings  at  Melton-Constable,  who  is  so 
modest  that  he  says  in  a  letter  before  us, 
';I  do  not  think  I  have  anything  to  say 
worth  publishing."  Other  people,  especially 
after  recent  experience,  will  think  differently. 
Mr.  Duncan  Buchanan,  of  the  Heath  Vine- 
yards, Kippen,  Stirlingshire,  comes  next  in 
order,  and  so  long  as  the  Diamond  Jubilee 
Grape  exists  he  is  not  likely  to  be  forgotten. 
Mr.  Lunt,  on  this  occasion,  comes  third. 
We  have  had  the  opportunity  before  of  re- 
cording his  name  in  the  chronicle  of  fame, 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Mr.  Goodacre, 
the  hero  of  many  a  contest,  who  on  this  oc- 
casion stands  fourth.  Next  in  sequence  comes 
Mr.  Cairns,  now  of  Balruddery,  Dundee — a 
formidable  antagonist  at  Edinburgh  and 
other  places,  and  who  won  the  blue  ribbon 
at  Shrewsbury  last  year.  Last  in  this  con- 
test of  the  Titans  is  Mr.  Coates,  of  Llanfair- 
fechan,  N.  Wales.  The  highest  number  of 
points  obtained  out  of  a  possible  one  hun- 
dred and  twelve  was  one  hundred  and  five 
and  a  half,  the  lowest  eighty-seven.  For 
fuller  details  relating  to  this  show  we  must 
refer  to  our  report.  Portraits  o'  some  of 
the  prizewinners  are  given  in  our  present 
issue,  and  next  week  we  hope  to  find 
more  space  for  comments  on  the  career  of 
the  laureates.  In  the  meantime,  we  must 
remind  our  readers  that  it  is  not  only  skill 
and  care  that  tell,  but  the  changes  and 
chances  brought  about  by  seasons  of  which 
this  has  been  one  of  the  worst.  The  fine 
"  finish "  that  characterised  the  best  ex- 
hibits was  a  matter  for  surprise  even  among 
experts. 

The  money  taken  at  the  gate  on  Wednes- 
day, August  20,  amounted  to  £1004,  thus 
exceeding  an)'  first  day  takings  by  £74. 


The  Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent  Insti- 
tution.— As  a  thank-offering  for  the  recovery 
of  the  King,  and  to  commemorate  the  Corona- 
tion, the  board  of  management  of  the  Gar- 
deners' Rojal  Benevolent  Institution,  of  which 
charity  his  Majesty  13  patron,  have  placed  on 
the  funds  without  election  all  the  subscribing 
candidates  who  were  on  the  list  awaiting  aid  ; 
and  to  the  non- subscribing  applicants  the  sum 
of  £5  eash  from  the  "  Good  Samaritan  Fond  " 
has  been  allotted. 

Privy  Councillor  Professor  Dr.  Engler, 
Director  of  the  Berlin  Botanical  Gardens,  has 
undertaken  a  journey  to  East  Tropical  Africa 
in  the  interestof  botanical  research. 


"Journal  of  Mycology." — Dr.  Keller- 
mann,  of  the  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus, 
has  resuscitated  the  journal  formerly  pub- 
lished under  this  name.  It  is  to  be  devoted 
especially  to  North  American  fungi,  and  con- 
tains a  valuable  index  to  the  literature  of  the 
subject  for  1001. 

August  Wiemann,  head  gardener  at  the 
Botanical  Gardens,  Vienna,  has  been  pro- 
moted to  the  post  of  garden  inspector. 

Gabriele  Wastelly.—  We  read  in  Moller's 
Deutsche  Gartner  Zeitung  of  the  death  re- 
cently, at  Bid  Pueiosa,  of  this  eminent  nur- 
seryman, of  Bucharest,  at  the  age  of  seventy 
years.  The  nursery,  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
city,  was  in  existence  from  1848  to  1898,  and  for 
eighteen  years  the  business  was  conducted  by 
Mr.  Wastelly.  Many  gardeners  from  Ger- 
many, Austria,  and  the  neighbouring  States 
will  learn  of  his  decease  with  regret. 

Orchard  and  Bush  Fruit  Pests. — The 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England  has 
issued  a  sixpenny  pamphlet,  written  by  the 
Society's  zoologist,  Mr.  Cecil  Warisurton, 
M.A.,  F.Z.S.,  with  the  title  Ofdiard  and 
Bush  Fruit  Pests,  and  How  to  Combat  Them. 
After  giving  the  ingredients  and  the  methods 
of  preparation  of  a  few  of  the  most  useful  and 
readily-mixed  insecticides,  the  pamphlet  de- 
scribes a  number  of  commonly  occurring 
insects  affecting  the  leaves,  blossoms,  fruits, 
or  wood  of  orchard  trees,  including,  for 
example,  the  winter  moth,  red-spider,  Apple- 
blossom  weevil,  coilin-inoth,  Pear-midge,  the 
woolly  aphis,  and  goat  and  leopard -moths, 
with  the  best  methods  of  preventing  their 
attacks,  of  checking  their  depredations,  or  of 
destroying  them  altogether,  where  possible. 
The  same  kind  of  information  is  given  with 
regard  to  various  insects  infesting  Currants, 
Gooseberries,  and  Raspberries,  such  as  the 
Magpie-moth,  the  Gooseberry  and  Currant 
saw-By,  the  Currant  clear-wing  moth,  the 
Black  Currant  gall-mite,  and  the  Raspberry- 
beetle.  The  pamphlet  is  illustrated  with 
twelve  original  woodcuts,  and  is  published  for 
the  Society  by  Mr.  Murray. 

Cohune  Palm  Nuts.— In  British  Honduras 
the  Cohune  Palm  grows  over  a  large  extent  of 
territory  without  any  care  or  attention,  and  it 
having  been  ascertained  that  the  kernel  yields 
a  supply  of  first-class  oil,  it  has  been  deter- 
mined to  place  the  nut  on  the  market,  pro- 
vided a  machine  can  be  invented  by  means  of 
which  to  crack  the  nut  and  so  to  secure  the 
kernel  uninjured  and  ready  for  the  oil  ex- 
tractor. The  Agricultural  Society  of  Belize 
has  the  matter  in  hand,  and  a  barrel  of  Cohune 
nuts  is  now  on  the  way  to  Mr.  Currie,  of  the 
Imperial  Institute,  and  he,  we  believe,  will 
see  to  the  placing  of  the  sample  before  the 
trade.  Mr.  Currie,  we  are  informed,  has 
reported  that  the  value  of  the  nuts  is  about 
£17  per  ton. 

Chambre  Syndicale  des  Horticulteurs 
Belges  et  Societe  Royale  D'Agriculture 
et  de  Botanique  de  Gand.—  The  last  monthly 
meeting  of  the  Chambre  in  the  Casino  at  Ghent 
took  place  on  August  4,  1902.  Certificates  of 
Merit  were  given  to  Cattleya  Wavriuiana  hyb. 
and  to  C.  ginas  x  C  Sehofleldiana,  shown  by 
M.  le  Marquis  de  Wavrin  ;  to  Lfelio-Cattleya 
elegans  Mossiaj,  to  Ltelia  majalis,  to  Cattleya 
Gaskelliana  ccerulescens,  to  Cattleya  Harrisoni 
alba,  and  to  Ltelio-Cattleya  prasiata  hyb.  nat. 
L.  purp.  x  C.  Leopoldi,  all  from  the  same 
exhibitor;  to  Odontoglossum  Adrians,  shown 
by  M.  Th.  Pauwels  ;  to  Platycerium  Augolense 
(Cjngo),  shown  by  M.  L.  De  Smet-Duvivier. 
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Honourable  mention  to  Odontoglossum  Ad- 
rianoe,  shown  by  M.  Th.  Pauwels.  In  the 
second  section,  Certificates  of  Merit  were 
awarded  to  Dracaena  Yucctefolia,  shown  by 
M.  Ed.  Pynaeut  Van  Geert;  to  Kentia  Bel- 
moreana  aurea,  shown  by  M.  L.  Cardon  ;  to  a 
bouquet  of  seedlings  of  the  single-flowered 
Dahlia  Prince  Albert,  shown  by  M.  Henne- 
Delhosse,  of  Tournai ;  and  for  those  of  Cactus 
Dahlia,  from  the  same  exhibitor.  Certificate 
(unanimous)  for  good  cultivation  to  Nephrolepis 
neglecta,  shown  by  M.  Van  Haute-Bogaerts. 
Honourable  mention  (unanimous)  for  good  cul- 
ture to  Kentia  Fosteriana,  shown  by  M.  L. 
'C.ARDON. 

British  Pharmaceutical  Conference.— 
The  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  at 
Dundee,  and  wa3  opened  on  August  12  with  an 
address  by  G.  Clarwge  Druce,  Esq.,  M.A., 
who  spoke  at  length  on  Scottish  botany,  from 
which,  when  space  permits,  we  may  be  able  to 
make  some  extracts. 

Castanea  vesca  "  Carpinese." — The  Italia 
Agricola,  July  30,  has  a  figure'  of  a  variety  of 
the  Sweet  Chestnut,  remarkable  for  its  very 
narrow  leaves.  The  seeds,  too,  are  said  to  be 
characterised  by  richness  in  saccharine  matter, 
and  the  fineness  and  delicacy  of  its  flour. 

Motors  for  Market  Gardeners.  —  At 
Hounslow,  Middlesex,  the  centre  of  a  large 
market  gardening  district,  a  syndicate  of 
market  gardeners  has  been  formed,  says  the 
Gardeners'  Magazine,  for  the  purpose  of  se- 
lecting, by  practical  tests,  the  best  kind  of 
motor  for  conveying  produce  to  Covent  Garden 
and  other  London  markets.  One  type  of  motor 
that  has  given  most  satisfactory  results  drew 
-">  tons  of  produce  from  Hounslow  to  Covent 
Garden  in  an  hour  and  a-half,  thus  saving  two 
and  a-half  hours  as  compared  with  horse  trac- 
tion. After  the  trials  have  been  completed 
the  syndicate  will  order  motors  for  its  own 
use. 

Prof.  Martens. — We  have  only  now  heard 
of  the  death  in  his  seventy-second  year  of 
this  gentleman  on  May  28.  He  was  an 
Emeritus  Professor  in  the  Catholic  University 
of  Louvain,  and  an  attendant  at  many  of  the 
horticultural  and  scientific  meetings  on  the 
continent,  and  an  occasional  correspondent  of 
this  journal. 

Nematode  Worms  in  the  Roots  of 
Roses.— The  Florists'  Excliange  of  July  26 
gives  the  results  of  some  experiments  made 
&y  Mr.  Loose  in  conjunction  with  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  on  the 
action  of  formaldehyde.  It  was  found  that  a 
1  per  cent,  solution  was  sufficient  to  kill  the 
worms  without  injuring  the  plants.  This  is  a 
■very  valuable  discovery,  and  we  hope  it  may 
he  tried  with  Cucumbers,  which  are  so  very 
(liable  to  the  attack  of  these  pests. 

Botanical  Exchange  Club.— The  Report 
for  1901,  prepared  by  the  Rev.  E.  S.  Marshall, 
thas  lately  been  issued.  It  is  of  special  inte- 
rest to  collectors  and  students  of  British 
plants,  but  contains  various  items  which 
.-appeal  to  a  wider  circle.  Coronilla  varia  is 
indicated  as  apparently  naturalised  on  rail- 
way banks  in  South  Lancashire.  Of  Diotis 
•candidissima,  which  it  appears  is  abundant 
■on  the  sandy  coast  of  South-east  Wexford, 
two  photographs  are  reproduced,  which  show 
the  nature  of  the  locality  in  which  it  grows, 
intermixed  with  Euphorbia  Paralias.  The 
young  plants  approximate  in  colour  so  closely 
to  the  grey  pebbles  among  which  they  grow 
as  to  be  with  difficulty  distinguished.  The 
Rev.  A.  Ley  notes  the  presence  in  quantity  of 


Narcissus  pseudo-Narcissus  var.  lobularis  in  a 
field  in  Herefordshire,  but  it  is  not  quite  clear 
whether  the  finder  considers  it  to  have  been 
purposely  planted  or  not. 

Buddleia  variabilis.  —  Messrs.  James 
Veitch  &  Sons  inform  us  that  the  plant  of 
which  they  sent  us  specimens  was  named  by 
the  Kew  authorities  as  B.  albiflora  of  Hemsley. 
"We  had  not  the  two  forms  before  us  at  the 
time,  but  only  the  illustrations  given  in  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  and  in  the  Botanical 
Magazine,  but  in  any  case  the  two  plants  are 
very  similar,  though  different  in  the  stipules. 
Messrs.  Veitch  showed  on  Tuesday  what  we 
may  call  an  improved  B.  variabilis,  with  larger, 
denser  spikes  ;  altogether  a  very  fine  intro- 
duction. This  was  appropriately  named  B. 
variabilis  var.  Veitchiana.  As  several  speci- 
mens of  the  ordinary  B.  variabilis  were  shown 
at  the  same  time  in  other  collections,  an  oppor- 
tunity was  thus  afforded  for  appraising  the 
merits  of  this  new  introduction. 

A  Dinner  and  a  Presentation.— The 
celebration  of  Coronation  Day  conjointly  with 
that  of  the  sixtieth  birthday  of  Mr.  J.  E.  Per- 
kins, of  the  Billing  Road  Nurseries,  Northamp- 
ton, was  the  occasion  of  a  pleasant  gathering 
at  the  nurseries  on  Saturday  afternoon,  the 
whole  of  the  employes  of  the  firm  of  J.  Perkins 
&  Son,  and  a  few  friends,  sitting  down  to  an 
excellent  dinner,  furnished  by  the  Guildhall 
Restaurant.  After  the  usual  loyal  toasts  had 
been  duly  honoured,  Mr.  W.  Tomes,  J. P., 
gave  the  health  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  E.  Per- 
kins ;  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Chairman's 
speech,  Mr.  W.  J.  Wills,  on  behalf  of  the 
employes,  presented  Mr.  Perkins  with  a 
silver-mounted  salad  bowl,  as  a  mark  of  their 
respect  and  esteem  for  him  as  an  employer. 
Mr.  Perkins  acknowledged  the  present  in  a 
few  well-chosen  remarks. 

Horticultural  Lecturer  in  Scotland. 
— What  we  believe  to  be  the  first  appointment 
in  Scotland  of  a  lecturer  specially  on  horti- 
culture has  just  been  made  by  the  Bast  of 
Scotland  Agricultural  College,  Edinburgh. 
The  new  lecturer  is  Mr.  William  Williamson, 
for  thirty  years  head  gardener  to  Mr.  J.  HOME 
Rigg,  of  Tarvit,  Cupar,  Fife.  Mr.  William- 
son is  a  well-known  horticulturist  in  Scotland. 
His  successes  both  at  the  Dundee  and  Edin- 
burgh exhibitions  speak  for  themselves.  For 
many  years  he  carried  off  the  leading  fruit 
prizes  at  Dundee.  As  a  lecturer,  he  has  also 
had  considerable  experience  ;  and  as  a  writer, 
his  frequent  contributions  to  horticultural 
papers  testify  to  the  practical  and  intelligent 
grasp  he  has  of  the  whole  subject.  He  is  the 
author  of  two  important  and  valuable  books, 
viz.,  The  Horticultural  Handbook,  a  book  spe- 
cially adapted  for  exhibitors  at  flower  shows  ; 
and  The  British  Gardener,  a  handsome  quarto 
volume  of  400  pages,  which  treats  of  every 
phase  of  the  subject.  Mr.  "Williamson  enters 
on  his  new  duties  in  November.  These  will 
comprise  visiting  and  lecturing  throughout 
the  twelve  counties  associated  with  the 
College,  the  subjects  of  lecture  being  varied 
to  suit  the  circumstances  of  the  different  dis- 
tricts. Scotland  lags  behind  England  in  this 
respect,  where  technical  instructors  and  lec- 
turers are  employed  in  many  counties  in  the 
south,  striving  especially  to  promote  the 
fruit-growing  industry  among  the  rural  in- 
habitants. The  great  outcry ,,at  the  present 
time  is  for  practical  demonstrations  of  what 
to  do  and  how  best  to  do  it — not  so  much  for 
scientific  knowledge.  Mr.  Williamson  has  a 
wild  field  before  him,  and  we  wish  him  every 
success  in  his  new  position. 
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the  strawberry-grape.  —  Dr.  Bonavia's 
remarks  upon  this  variety,  and  his  recommenda- 
tion to  use  it  for  breeding  purposes  in  your  issue 
of  the  2nd  inst.,  escaped  my  notice  until  to-day. 
Though  late  in  doing  so,  1  should  like  to  make 
some  comment  upon  them  with  a  view  of  sav- 
ing some  experimenter  a  large  amount  of  use- 
less trou  ble.  My  father  used  this  American  [?] 
variety  freely  in  cross  breeding,  and  raised 
several  hundred  seedlings  from  it,  being  I 
believe  the  first  to  attempt  this  cross  with  our 
eastern  sorts.  The  results  were  most  inte- 
resting, in  the  marvellous  variation  of  habit 
and  foliage  shown  by  the  progeny,  some  of  the 
seedlings  having  leaves  as  small  as  a  Currant, 
while  one  had  foliage  so  ample  that  a  visitor 
taking  a  sample  leaf  as  a  curiosity,  found  that 
it  was  larger  than  a  sheet  of  the  "  Times,"  in 
which  he  attempted  to  wrap  it ;  the  fruit  how- 
ever was  with  one  exception  very  inferior. 
The  exception  was  the  Grape  known  as 
"Ferdinand  de  Lesseps,"  which  retains  the 
peculiar  scent  of  the  Strawberry,  and  is  im- 
mensely superior  to  it  in  quality.  Being,  how- 
ever, small  in  bunch  and  berry,  it  has  fallen  out 
in  the  rush  for  size,  and  is  now  only  grown  by 
a  few  connoisseurs,  among  them  being  Mr. 
Hudson  at  Gunnersbury  Park.  These  facta 
were  published  at  the  time,  but  the  lapse  of 
nearly  thirty  years  has  apparently  caused 
them  to  be  overlooked.  In  conclusion,  I  hope 
no  one  will  be  tempted  by  Dr.  Bonavia  to  try 
this  Strawberry  for  market,  as  when  we  grew  it 
atChilwell,  it  could  not  be  sold  or  given  away, 
and  even  schoolboys  refused  to  eat  it.  The 
best  description  I  ever  heard  of  it  was  a  gar- 
dener's, who  said  it  was  a  "  scented  slug." 
Chas.  E.  Pearson,  Chilwell  Nurseries,  Lowdham. 

SWEET   PEAS   AT   THE    LODGE,  DONCASTER. — 

Mrs.  Rupert  E.  Beckett,  of  The  Lodge,  Don- 
caster,  is  a  great  lover  of  horticulture,  and 
takes  a  pleasure  and  a  pride  in  the  well-kept 
gardens  at  her  northern  home.  During  the 
last  few  weeks  the  Sweet  Pea,  which  is  one  of 
her  special  favourites,  has  flourished  like  the 
proverbial  green  Bay-tree,  and  as  many  as 
forty  bunches  a  day  have  been  despatched  to 
the  London  residence  in  Park  Lane.  The 
garden  contains  some  twenty-five  different 
varieties  of  this  now  popular  flower,  which 
under  the  care  and  attention  of  the  gardener, 
Mr.  H.  Foster,  have  been  brought  to  great 
perfection.  It  goes  without  saying  that  all 
the  best  specimens  are  represented,  and 
amongst  these  are  the  pearly-white  Sadie 
Burpee,  the  pale  lavender  Lady  Grisel  Hamil- 
ton, the  bright  crimson  Salopian,  and  the 
orange-pink  Lady  Mary  Currie.  The  beautiful 
primrose  Hon.  Mrs.  E.  Kenyon,  the  salmon- 
tinted  Lady  Beaconsfleld,  and  the  soft  yellow 
Queen  Victoria,  are  very  choice ;  whilst  the 
rosy-pink  Countess  of  Shrewsbury,  and  the 
bright  scarlet  Prince  Edward  of  York,  form  a 
brilliant  contrast.  The  Monarch  is  a  magnifi- 
cent purple,  and  the  Aurora  a  lovely  white 
flaked  orange-salmon.  In  the  deeper  colours 
are  the  Countess  of  Cadogan,  the  Duke  of 
Sutherland,  and  Othello,  an  extra  dark. 
Altogether  it  is  a  most  beautiful  collection.  L. 

lilium  giganteum. — At  different  times  a 
good  deal  has  been  communicated  in  the  Gar- 
deners' Chronicle  about  Lilium  giganteum,  but 
it  may  still  be  of  interest  to  many  of  your 
readers  to  know  how  this  fine  Lily  thrives  in 
the  west  of  Argyll.  One  specimen  at  Achna- 
mara,  the  property  of  Colonel  Malcolm,  of 
Poltalloch,  reached  the  height  of  10  feet,  and 
the  circumference  round  the  stem  at  the 
ground-level  of  13  inches,  a  fact  I  think  worth 
recording.  At  the  same  time  in  the  same 
garden,  throe  bulbs  in  a  group  flowered,  the 
tallest  reaching  the  height  of  8  feet,  and 
carried  fifteen  flowers.  They  grow  in  a  border 
which  cannot  bo  called  shady,  which  is  fairly 
rich  in  vegetable  matter.  i>.  S.  M. 

lychnis  flos-cuculi.— Although  I  have 
seldom  seen  the  white  Lychnis  growing  wild, 
it   is   fairly  common  in  this  district  on  culti- 
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vated  land.  Last  season,  there  was  a  Held  of 
Trifolium  a  short  distance  from  here,  and 
hundreds  of  white  Lychnis  appeared  as  dot 
plants.  The  effect  was  very  curious, 
especially  on  cloudy  evenings,  when  there 
was  only  sufficient  light  to  give  prominence  to 
the  white  colour.  The  London  Catalogue 
includes  a  white  species,  Lychnis  alba ;  the 
Treasury  of  Botany,  and  J.  W.  Oliver's 
Systematic  Botany  mention  Lychnis  ves- 
pertina  (white).  Perhaps  your  correspondent 
"  E.  H.,"  has  brought  forward  an  indi- 
genous plant  that  has  a  confusing  number  of 


last  exhibitions  in  the  conservatory  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  in  the  company  of 
my  father,  who  was  a  Dahlia  grower  of  the  old 
school.  I  called  his  attention  to  a  board  of 
Dahlias  exhibited  by  Mr.  Cannell,  and  con- 
sisted of  Mrs.  Hawkins,  Juarezii,  and  pieta 
i'ormosissima.  Mr.  Cannell  was  walking  round 
them  full  of  energy,  with  his  sleeves  rolled 
up,  and  by  the  look  of  him  you  could  see  he 
thought  he  had  a  good  thing  in  hand.  And  I 
remarked  to  my  father  that  I  thought  so  too  ; 
he  said,  "  Tut,  tut,  we  three  had  the  likes  of 
them  fifty  years  ago,"  and  that  he  distinctly 
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names.  Will  someone  kindly  enlighten  me  as 
to  the  correct  name  ?  and  explain  in  what 
manner  it  differs,  except  in  colour,  to  the  pink 
Lychnis  Plos-cueuli.  C.  P.  Cretchley,  Bonei,s 
Gardens,  near  Tivyford,  Berks.  [L.  ftos-cuculi 
and  L.  vespertina  are  quite  distinct ;  your 
plant  was  probably  vespertina.    Ed.] 

THE  NATIONAL  DAHLIA  SOCIETY.  —I  was 
much  interested  in  reading  the  remarks  of 
"A.  D.,"  pp.  121  and  122,  and  I  quite  agree 
with  him  that  great  discrimination  should  be 
used  in  awarding  Certificates  of  Merit ;  but  all 
who  have  raised  seedlings  in  any  class  of 
flowers  know  that  improvements  do  not  come 
by  leaps  and  bounds,  but  by  steady,  gradual 
steps,  and  the  Certificate  or  Award  of  Merit 
marks  the  yearly  forward  move.  I  quite 
agree_  it  should  be  a  distinct  and  decided 
step  in  advance,  and  the  zeal  for  decreas- 
ing awards  should  be  tempered  with  know- 
ledge.    I    recollect    attending    one    of    the 


recollected  picta  formosissima  as  sharing  that 
fate,  and  he  supplemented  his  remarks  by 
saying  he  did  not  think  at  that  time  there 
were  six  men  in  England  competent  to  judge 
show  Dahlias.  Charles  Turner  and  John 
Keynes  had  recently  passed  away.  E.  M., 
Newbury. 

recent  market  prices. — Mr.  C.  Herrin, 
apparently  has  not  done  me  the  justice  to  read 
my  original  note  in  the  above  matter  with 
care,  for  I  assuredly  made  it  very  obvious  that 
my  remark  as  to  Cabbages  being  little  in 
demand,  applied  entirely  to  the  few  days 
during  which  the  glut  of  Peas  continued.  If 
Mr.  Herrin  will  again  read  the  two  last  pas- 
sages of  my  note,  p.  104,1  think  he  will  be  more 
convinced  that  he,  not  I,  am  wrong,  when  he 
attributes  to  a  whole  season  what  is  clearly 
set  forth  tor  a  few  days.  My  note  had  no  refer- 
ence to  prices  a  month  ago,  but  to  those  gluts 
that  now  and  then  occur  in  all  large  markets, 


to  the  great  loss  of  the  grower.  In  such 
instances  it  is  only  by  the  prompt  use  of 
telegraph  or  telephone  that  worse  does  not 
follow,  as  by  this  means  further  delivery  of 
produce  may  be  avoided  for  the  moment,  and 
all  those  who  know  the  market  know  the  folly  of 
comparing  the  prices  ot  a  few  weeks  ago  with 
those  ruling  at  the  present  time.  It  depends 
upon  the  quantity  of  the  daily  supply  and 
the  demand  that  market  prices  rise  and  fall, 
not  from  day  to  day,  or  week  to  week,  but  from 
hour  to  hour.  Hence  the  week  by  week 
warning  contained  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle 
heading  under  "Markets."  E.  H.  J. 

TREE-PLANTING     IN     SHEDDEN    PARK,    KELSO. 

— Messrs.  Laing  &  Mather,  the  Royal  nursery- 
men and  seedsmen,  of  this  town,  set  about,, 
some  time  ago,  selecting  some  of  their  fine 
standard  ornamental  trees,  planting  them  in 
tubs,  to  be  in  readiness  for  the  demand  ex- 
pected to  occur  amongst  their  clients  in. 
planting  commemorative  Coronation-trees,  or- 
"  King's  "  trees.  Of  course,  lifting  trees  from 
the  open  nursery  during  summer  would  not 
ensure  successful  planting,  hence  the  trans- 
planting in  season  and  growing  on  in  tubs  ; 
and  some  fourteen  of  the  finest  of  these  trees 
were  offered  to  the  trustees  of  Shedden  Park, 


MR.   R.   CAIRNS. 

to  plant  in  suitable  vacancies  around  the  park, 
also  to  replace  some  fallen  monarchs  that  fell' 
in  the  terrible  gale  of  December  14, 1900.  The 
trustees  very  readily  accepted  the  offer,  and 
these  trees,  now  permanently  planted,  being 
tall  and  well  grown,  are  already  an  ornament 
to  the  park.  Amongst  the  trees  were  Betula. 
alba,  Tilia  europaea,  Sycamores,  and  Maples,  sc- 
well  known  for  their  autumnal  effect ;  and,  in 
compliance  with  the  express  wish  of  the  King 
for  commemorative  Oak-trees  to  be  planted  in 
public  parks,  in  commemoration  of  the  historic 
event,  a  specimen  of  the  British  Oak  was 
given  a  prominent  place.  Extract,  "  Kelso- 
Mail." 

diseased  melons. — We  have  a  house  fc- 
Melons  here  in  which  are  growing  there 
different  kinds,  two  scarlet  and  one  green  flesh  j 
we  also  grow  them  in  three  different  ways, 
pots,  wooden-troughs,  and  planted  out.  The 
soil  was  all  taken  from  the  same  heap,  yellow 
loam  with  a  little  charred  garden  refuse  added  :; 
this  consisted  chiefly  of  fine  charcoal,  grit, 
and  wood-ashes,  which  had  lain  exposed  in  the 
open  air  for  some  time.  What  is  troubling  us 
is,  that  more  than  half  of  the  house  has  a 
disease  which  I  have  never  experienced  before. 
In  the  morning  the  plant  to  all  appearance 
seems  quite  fresh  and  healthy,  before  night  s> 
lateral  droops  and  falls  on  the  wires,  and  soon 
withers  up  ;  not  only  laterals,  but  a  whole 
plant  has  done  this.  The  fruits  on  some  of 
the  plants  are  attacked  in  the  same  way,  and 
this  at  various  stages  of  their  growth ;  and 
the  most  puzzling  part  is,  that  this  occurs 
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with  eaeh  plan  of  growing,  and  side  by  side 
with  healthy  plants  ;  soil,  airing,  and  moisture 
being  alike  in  all  eases,  and  so  far  as  I  can 
judge  this  same  treatment  as  last  year  when 
we  were  very  successful.  The  fruit  in  some 
cases  stops  swelling,  and  soon  spots  of  decay 
appear.  This  has  also  happened  with  full 
grown  fruit  just  on  the  point  of  colouring,  and 
I  may  add  with  plants  to  all  appearance  that 
are  clean  and  healthy.  If  you  can  throw  any 
light  on  the  above  through  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  I  shall  feel  obliged.  I  send  speci- 
mens for  your  inspection.  J.  W.  [Wo  shall 
have  something  to  say  about  this  later  on.  Ed.] 

I  JIplagianthus  lyallii. — This  is  a  handsome, 
free-flowering,  upright-growing  shrub  from 
New  Zealand.  The  flowers,  which  are  pure 
white,  are  borne  in  clusters  from  the  axils  of 
the  leaves,  and  are  nearly  1  inch  in  diameter. 
The  plant  is  sub-deciduous,  the  leaves  being 
5  inches  long  and  3  inches  broad.  It  is  very 
free  growing,  producing  its  flowers  in  great 
quantities  in  July  and  August.  It  succeeds  in 
any  moderately  rich  soil,  and  can  be  easily 
propagated  from  cuttings.  The  plant  here  is 
7  feet  high,  and  12  feet  in  circumference.  It 
was  imported  in  a  Wardian  case  some  years 
ago,  and  is,  I  believe,  rare  in  this  country, 


ABIES  DOUGLASII  AND  ARAUCARIA  AT  DROP- 
MORE. — I  beg  to  thank  Mr.  Bartlett  for  draw- 
ing my  attention  to  the  error  regarding  the 
planting  of  the  large  Abies  Douglasii  by  Frost. 
He  is  quite  correct.  Concerning  the  rumour 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Dean,  that  a  dense  coating 
of  manure  had  been  put  on  the  roots  of  the 
Araucaria,  I  can  only  state  that  there  was  no 
manure  on  them  when  I  came  to  Dropmore  in 
November,  1900.  I  understood  then  that  a  top- 
dressing  had  been  used,  but  that  it  was  re- 
moved some  few  weeks  before  I  took  charge. 
The  dimensions  of  the  Araucaria  are  :  Height, 
78  feet  0  inches ;  girth  at  5  feet,  8  feet  7  inches ; 
at  the  ground  line,  10  feet ;  and  spread  of  the 
branches,  48  feet.  C.  Page. 

white  sweet  PEA. — I  send  for  your  in- 
spection a  plant  of  White  Bush  Sweet  Pea.  It 
is  a  selection  from  the  original  introduction  of 
the  Bush.     I^have  had  it  for  three  years,  and 


which  recently  prevailed,  it  was  thought,  the 
non-decay  of  seed  tubers  being  very  common, 
that  the  cause  laid  in  the  exceeding  dryness 
of  the  soil ;  this  year  that  cause  has  not 
been  operative,  as  the  soil  has  been  fairly 
moist  almost  everywhere.  It  has  also 
been  held  that  if  Potato  -  tubers  be  cut, 
or  whole  ones  have  a  portion  of  the 
base  of  the  tubers  cut  away  before  being 
planted,  that  decay  will  follow.  Facts  have 
shown  that  sush  is  not  always  the  case,  and 
it  does  not  remain  a  substantial  explanation. 
It  may  be  possible  that  the  primary  cause  of 
this  non-decay  of  tubers  after  planting  is 
excessive  hardening  or  maturing  of  the  tubers 
in  hot,  dry  seasons,  thus  rendering  both  skins 
and  flesh  less  pervious  to  moisture  than  is  the 
case  when  cooler  and  moister  seasons  cause 
tubers  to  be  less  hard  or  more  sappy.  Were 
that  the  reason,  we  ought  to  hear  very  little 
of  the  trouble  next  year,  as  the  conditions 


MR.   DUNCAN   BUCHANAN. 

though  it  has  not  been  injured  by  our  severest 
winters.  T.  Ryan,  The  Gardens,  Castlewcllan , 
Ireland.  [The  plant  was  figured  in  our  columns 
on  August  25,  1888.  We  have  lately  seen 
specimens  from  Westmoreland.  Ed.] 

cotswold  hero  melon. — There  are  already 
30  many  good  Melons  in  cultivation,  many  of 
which  have  been  awarded  Certificates  and 
other  marks  of  merit,  that  I  sometimes  doubt 
if  there  is  either  the  necessity  or  possibility 
■of  improvement.  Last  year  at  a  horticultural 
ahow  of  considerable  dimensions  it  fell  to  my 
(lot  to  assist  in  judging  the  fruit,  amongst  them 
being  Melons.  There  were  more  than  twenty 
competitors  in  this  class,  and  I  am  sure  there 
are  many  like  myself  who  rather  fight  shy  at 
judging  Melons,  especially  when  they  are 
numerous.  It  is  an  unenviable  job,  and  on 
ithis  occasion  I  and  my  colleagues  had  much 
difficulty  in  arriving  at  a  decision  which  we 
considered  correct.  The  1st  prize  went  to  the 
old  favourite  Scarlet  Premier,  and  I  thought  at 
the  time  this  fruit  could  not  be  surpassed  for 
Havour,  although  its  appearance  was  anything 
but  attractive.  This  season  when  I  received 
my  seeds  from  a  well-known  firm,  there  was 
•enclosed  with  these  a  packet  of  seed  of  a 
Melon  called  Cotswold  Hero  for  trial,  and  I  am 
happy  to  say  that  the  result  was  most  satis- 
factory, for  I  have  never  grown  a  finer  Melon 
for  flavour  and  for  appearance  ;  and  this  is 
also  the  opinion  of  my  employer,  who  has 
desired  me  to  grow  it.  The  fruit  is  of  a  fairly 
good  size,  has  a  pleasing  appearance,  being 
beautifully  netted,  and  of  a  lovely  yellow  tint 
when  ripe.  T.  A. 
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when  grown  with  care  find  it  very  useful  for 
forcing  in  pots  and  boxes.  It  is  a  great 
advance  on  the  Cupids,  and  has  several  ad- 
vantages over  the  tall  varieties  for  growing 
as  above,  as  it  rarely  exceeds  2  feet  in  height. 
The  plant  which  I  send  for  your  inspection  is 
from  the  open  ground,  grown  without  any 
special  cultivation.  Is  it  worth  bringing  to 
the  notice  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  ? 
James  Machar,  Bramwoods,  Great  Baddon, 
Chelmsford.  [It  seems  as  if  it  would  be  very 
useful  as  a  cut  flower.  Certainly,  we  should 
submit  it  to  the  Floral  Committee  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society.  Ed.]. 

why  do  planted  potato-tubers  not 
decay  ? — At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Vegetable 
Committee,  at  Chiswick,  Mr.  W.  Bates  men- 
tioned that  he  had  found  non-decayed  seed 
Potato-tubers  to  be  an  unusual  feature  this 
year  when  lifting  the  resultant  crop ;  and 
he  would  like  to  learn  of  any  explana- 
tion that  could  be  given.  The  subject 
seems  to  bo  one  that  may  be  scientifically 
explained,  and  equally  it  may  be  so  by 
practical  gardeners ;  in  any  case  the  com- 
plaint is  an  old  one,  probably  datiog  even 
from  the  time  that  Potatos  were  first  grown  in 
Europe.     During   the   few   hot,  dry   summers 


under  which  tubers  are  being  produced  this 
year  differ  materially  from  those  which  have 
prevailed  during  some  three  or  four  preceding 
seasons.  It  may  be  thought  a  matter  of  small 
moment  whether  seed  tubers  decay  or  not, 
provided  they  produce  in  the  spring  good 
plant-growth.  But  all  experience  shows  that 
where  tubers  remain  hard  and  intact  when 
the  crop  is  lifted,  the  produce  is  always  less 
than  is  the  case  when  the  seed  tubers  decay. 
It  may  be  assumed  that  when  such  decay 
follows  plant  growth,  not  only  are  the  young 
shoots  being  more  effectually  nourished,  but 
that  later  the  plant  roots  find  in  the  decaying 
vegetable  matter  of  the  tuber,  certain  plant 
food  which  helps  to  productiveness.  That 
being  so,  it  is  evident  that  on  an  extensive 
breadth  the  non  decay  of  such  tubers  loads  to 
a  material  deficiency  of  the  now  tuber  crop, 
with  respect  to  what  is  termed  over  matura- 
tion of  tubers.  Mr.  J.  Smith,  of  Mentmore, 
mentioned  a  case  in  which  a  large  breadth  of 
:i  well-known  variety  growing  in  one  field,  had 
come  very  irregular,  many  tubers  failing  to 
grow  at  all.  and  was  advised  that  the  defect 
was  due  m  over  maturation,  whichso  hardoned 
the  skins  that  eyes  could  not  develop  shoots  ; 
nut  to  a  second  breadth,  of 
the  same  variety  and  stocks,  in  another  field, 
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in  which  growth  was  throughout  robust  and 
perfect.  Clearly,  causes  for  these  irregularities 
have  to  be  looked  for  in  other  directions,  and 
probably  the  diverse  temperatures  of  the  soil 
are  the  chief  ones.  A.  D. 


SOCIETIES. 


BOYAL    HORTICULTURAL. 

August  19.— The  Drill  Hall  was  unusually  gay  on 
Tuesday  last  with  flowers  in  season,  herbaceous  peren- 
nials, Gladiolus  gandavensis  hybrids  and  others, 
Godetias  in  great  variety,  very  beautiful;  Calliopsis, 
Clarkias,  having  double  flowers  ;  Fuchsias,  Hollyhocks, 
Lilies.  Besides  these  and  many  other  showy  plants, 
was  a  long  table  filled  with  Codia?ums,  and  Roses  as 
cut  blooms  were  also  observed. 

Floral  Committee. 

Present:  Wm.  Marshall,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair;  and 
Messrs.  James  Walker,  H.  B.  May,  J.  Jennings,  J.  F. 
McLeod,  G.  Reuthe,  C.  Dixon,  R.  W.  Wallace,  C.  E. 
Pearson,  E.  H.  Jenkins,  W.  P.  Thomson,  J.  W.  Barr, 
J.  H.  Fitt,  C.  Blick,  Geo.  Paul,  Geo.  Gordon,  E.T.  Cook, 
Wm.  Howe,  J.  Fraser,  and  Wm.  Cuthbertson. 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &.  Sons,  Swanley,  exhibited 
largely  bunches  of  flowers  of  Godetias  Whitneyii, 
carmine,  aurea  compacta,  Duchess  of  Albany,  rosea 
alba,  Sunset,  dwarf,  compact ;  Lady  Albemarle,  Pigmy, 
Spotted  Carpet,  Rosamond,  &e.  Other  annuals  in  this 
exhibit  consisted  of  Alonzoa  Warscewiczii,  lively 
scarlet;  Coreopsis  atrosanguinea  and  C.  tinctoria, 
double- flowered  Clarkias,  in  white,  salmon-pink,  and 
purple  tints  (Silver  Flora  Medal). 

Messrs.  Storrie  &  Stohrie,  Nurseries,  Dundee  and 
Glencarse,  bad  an  interesting  exhibit,  consisting  of 
single -flowered  tuberous  Begonias  in  a  variety  of 
colours  and  of  enormous  size  in  some  instances,  one 
of  them  measured  7  inches  in  diameter.  Very  beautiful 
Lobelias,  as  Sforrie's  Invincible,  of  a  purplish -blue 
colour,  with  a  white  centre,  and  of  neat  habit;  Crystal 
Palace  Compacta,  a  lighter  shade  of  blue  and  smaller 
eye;  Snowflake,  white;  Attraction,  Royal  Purple  Su- 
perba,  Brighton  Blue,  &c.,  all  good  decided  colours, 
neat  and  compact  in  habit.  This  firm  likewise  showed 
their  Invincible  strain  of  Streptocarpus,  Cockscombs, 
Celosia  plumosa,  and  a  curled -leaved  Golden  Feather, 
distinct. 

Mr.  T.  S.  W7are,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Feltham, 
showed  extensively  Phloxes  in  great  variety,  Lobelia 
cardinalis  of  various  colours,  Gladiolus  Lemoinei  and 
G.  gandavensis,  Lilies,  Crinums,  including  C.  Powelli; 
Agapanthus,  blue  and  white  flowered;  Heleniums, 
Platycodou  Mariesii  (Campanula),  Yuccas,  Scabious, 
Echinops,  Lythrum,  &.c. ;  a  mass  of  bloom  that  well 
exhibited  the  wealth  of  herbaceous  plants,  bulbs,  and 
corms  at  the  present  date  (Silver  Flora  Medal). 

P.  Purnell,  Lsq.,  Woodlands,  Streatham  Hill, 
Surrey,  showed  a  large  floor  group,  the  component 
plants  consisting  chiefly  of  Fuchsias  in  variety,  bushy 
plants  or  standards,  2  to  3  feet  iu  height  and  diameter. 
These  were  the  "starers,"  and  the  plants  placed  between 
them  were  Celosia  plumosa,  in  yellow  and  crimson  ; 
Coleu3  in  variety.  Palms,  and  Asparagus  plumosus  ; 
the  ground  was  hidden  by  Adiantum  of  species.  As  a 
scheme  of  arrangement  with  a  limited  variety  of  plants, 
it  had  its  value  (Bronze  Bauksian  Medal). 

Mr.  M.  Pritchard,  nurseryman,  Christchurch, 
Hants,  showed  a  bright  lot  of  hardy  flowers.  We 
noted  among  a  mass  of  material  often  seen  at  the 
Drill  Hall  at  this  season  a  few  things  that  were  un- 
common, if  not  new  ;  for  instance,  Rudbeckialaciniata, 
fl.-pl. ;  Centaurea  glastifolia,  Kniphofia  Lemon  Queen, 
Dracophyllum  virginicum  album,  Montbretia  Solfa- 
terre,  a  compact-growing  species  of  Solidago  from  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  with  densely-set  flower  -  spikes  ; 
Spirrea  Authony  Waterer,  with  bright  carmine-coloured 
flower-heads ;  Hemerocallis  disticha  flore  -  plcno,  a 
showy  flower  (Silver  Flora  Medal). 

Messrs.  Paul  &,  Son,  The  Old  Nurseries,  Cheshunt, 
showed  a  collection  of  Rose  blooms,  principally  con- 
sisting of  Teas,  which  were  shown  lavishly  in  large 
bunches.  Other  than  Teas,  we  noted  Paul's  Ches- 
hunt Scarlet,  but  really  a  dark  crimson  flower  ;  and 
Griiss  an  Teplitz  (Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Dyson's  Lane  Nurseries,  Upper  Ed- 
monton, showed  100  Codireums  in  4S*s  in  much  variety. 
New  varieties  were  Elysian,  spiral  leaved,  with  yellow 
and  green  tints ;  Adonis,  a  somewhat  similar  leaf,  less 
compact  in  habit,  and  having  more  colour ;  Minerva, 


a  neat  and  spiral-leaved  variety,  of  green  and  yellow 
tints;  Her  Majesty,  not  very  new. but  worthy  of  notice 
still.  These  are  excellent  table  plants.  Most  of  the 
older  varieties  were  represented  in  the  collection 
(Silver-gilt  Flora  Medal). 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  London, 
showed  a  small  collection  of  Heaths,  grown  in  48's, 
interspersed  with  Statice  and  Adiantum.  It  was  quite 
refreshing  to  observe  these  old  favourites  brought  out, 
even  though  of  diminutive  size  (Vote  of  Thanks). 

Messrs.  G.  W.  Bellgrove  &  Co.,  The  Nurseries, 
81,  Fulham  Palace  Road,  Hammersmith,  showed  a  floor 
group  of  many  well-grown  plants  of  Codiseums  in 
variety;  they  had  evidently  been  rapidly  grown,  and 
were  slender  and  destitute  of  branches,  but  well 
adapted  for  certain  decorative  purposes  (Bronze 
Banksian  Medal). 

Mr.  Amos  Perry,  Hardy  Plant  Farm,  Winchmore 
Hill,  N.,  showed  a  small  select  collection  of  hardy 
perennial  plants,  mostly  as  cut  blooms.  We  noted 
Silene  virginica,  the  plant  of  slender  growth,  about 
1  foot  high,  and  surmounted  with  a  corymb  of  scarlet 
coloured  flowers ;  Buddleia  variabilis,  pale  blue  flowers 
on  long  spikes;  Artemisia  sericea,  not  in  flower,  of  a 
grey  colour  throughout ;  Artemisia  stelleriana;  Ly- 
chnis Haageana;  Bocconia  Thunbergi;  Mulgedium 
Bourgai,  with  flowers  of  a  light  blue  tint ;  Linum 
luteum,  Spircea  filipendula  flore-plena,  the  fine  Cam- 
panula Mariesii,  and  the  singular  -  looking  Sedum 
kamschaticum  fol.  var.  in  flower;  Lobelia  Gerardi 
Violet  Queen,  with  rich  violet-purple  flowers,  and  L.  G. 
corallina.  Phloxes,  Heleniums.  Helianthus,  Monarda, 
Geum,  and  Yucca,  formed  the  greater  moiety  of  the 
remainder  (Vote  of  Thanks). 

Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
W.C.,  showed  a  miscellaneous  group  of  hardy  her- 
baceous perennial  plants,  among  which  were  comprised, 
Phloxes,  Henry  Murger,  blush,  with  a  crimson  eye; 
Flambeau,  a  lively  crimson  ;  Epopee,  rosy-carmine ; 
Pentstemon  General  Gallienes,  a  fine  deep  crimson 
flower,  having  a  white  throat;  P.  Emperor,  scarlet; 
P.  Acme,  crimson,  with  a  white  throat;  P.  Blushing 
Bride,  of  a  novel  colour,  and  others;  Watsonia  Ardoinei, 
a  pure  white  flower  and  tall  spike  ;  Miscanthus  sinensis, 
Zebrina  striata  (Cape  Eulalia),  the  leaves  banded  with 
white,  distinct  and  useful ;  Pyrethrum  Hamlet,  a 
single  flowered  variety,  with  rays  of  a  soft  pink  tint ; 
and  a  great  number  of  Violas  and  Pansies  fronted  the 
group  (Vote  of  Thanks). 

Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  Feltham,  &c., 
showed  a  bush  growing  in  a  tub  of  Eucryphia  pinnati- 
folia  smothered  with  flowers,  a  very  effective  plant,  as 
shown;  Rose  Myra  =  R.  Wichuriana,  and  Crimson 
Rambler,  the  colour  old  pink,  and  flowers  very  double  ; 
Buddleia  variabilis  var.  Vcitchiana,  possessing  flowers  of 
a  tint  of  lilac,  which  are  set  densely  on  spikes  9  inches 
long;  Sambucus  canadensis,  having  dense,  very  large 
corymbs  of  flowers  of  a  whitish-green  tint;  and  Senecio 
clivorum,  of  which  we  hope  to  give  an  illustration 
shortly. 

Mrs-  Davies  Evans,  Highmead,  Llangollen  (gr.,  Mr. 
Fox),  showed  a  capital  collection  of  Water  Lilies, 
inclusive  of  most  of  the  modern  varieties  both  single 
and  double  flowered  (Bronze  Flora  Medal). 

C.  C.  Paine,  Esq.,  Hillfield,  Haverstock  Hill  (gr.,  Mi*. 
B.  Vyse),  showed  a  leaf  and  ripe  fruits  of  Monstera 
deliciosa,  the  latter  in  a  ripe  state  (Vote  of  Thanks). 

Messrs.  W.  Bull  &  Sons,  536,  King's  Road,  Chelsea, 
showed  a  small,  select  batch  of  Caladiums,  Lilium 
auratura  virginale  (Wittei),  white  segments,  having  a 
narrow  central  band  of  yellow.  A  few  Carnation 
blooms  and  plants  were  shown. 

R.  Wallace  &  Co..  Colchester,  showed  Lilium  Kew- 
ense  =  L.  Brownii  chloraster  x  L.  Henryi,  L.  Bakeri- 
ana  var.  Lowi,  and  L.  Alexandras ;  the  last  two  being 
white  flowered,  and  the  first  one  cream-coloured. 

Mr.  G.  Wythes,  gr.,  Syon  House,  Brentford,  showed 
Campanula  pyramidalis  granditlora,  one  blue  and 
the  other  white  flowered. 

Mr.  H.  Shoesmith  brought  from  Woking  a  choice  set 
of  Cactus  Dahlias,  the  earliest  of  the  present  season, 
yet  in  spite  of  this  the  flowers  were  good  and  quite  of  a 
high  standard  of  excellence.  The  following  were  the 
most  notable,  Lord  Kitchener,  rich  maroon,  with  rather 
darker  base  to  the  long  upturned  florets,  a  showy  kind, 
and  not  too  crowded  in  the  head;  Primrose  Queen, 
medium-size  flower,  of  a  soft  lemon  or  primrose-yellow 
shade;  Elegance,  distinct  buff,  shaded  red;  Lord 
Milner,  rich  carmine  self,  very  effective ;  H.  W.  Sillem, 
orange-salmon,  shaded  with  buff,  a  very  handsome 
kind;  Apricot,  orange-apricot  tone,  with  a  shading  of 


buffat  the  base,  an  excellent  novelty;  F.  A.  Wellesley, 
crimson-carmine,  outer  petals  suffused  with  ruby-red', 
a  bright  and  effective  flower  of  excellent  form  (this- 
kind  received  the  Award  of  Merit). 

The  Gladioli  from  Messrs.  Kelway  &  Sons,  Lang- 
port,  was  one  of  this  firm's  usual  contributions  of  this 
famous  summer  flower.  We  believe,  however,  we  have 
seen  finer  spikes  and  better  flowers  staged  by  the  firm ; 
therefore,  we  incline  to  regard  the  weather  experi- 
enced of  late  as  having  been  unfavourable  to  their  de- 
velopment. All  the  same,  one  entire  side  of  a  table 
was  filled  with  a  numerous  array  of  kinds,  equally 
varied  in  their  colour  aud  markings.  We  make  no 
pretence  at  giving  a  list  of  the  kinds,  but  a  few  select 
ones  are  as  follows  :— 

Silver  Stick,  palest  flesh  with  salmon  tint,  and  dark 
lines  on  throat  ;Langport  Wonder,  fine  scarlet.with  red- 
dish flame:  MissMonro.white,  freckled  purple,  very  fine 
spike ;  Major  Dickie.crimson-scarlct  self ;  Countess  Amyr 
palest  flesh  and  salmon;  Vivid,  a  rich  crimson  self, 
showy;  Richard  Milner,  yellow,  with  crimson  mark- 
ings on  the  lower  petals ;  Lord  Curzon,  scarlet,  with 
dark  flame  sweeping  the  outer  parts  of  the  upper 
petals;  Colonel  Morgan,  deep  salmon,  with  crimson 
on  the  lower  portion  of  the  flower ;  Edward  VII.,  large 
scarlet  flowers,  freckled  with  yellow  in  the  lower  half  ; 
Senora,  dusky-ruby  and  crimson,  one  of  the  darkest  in 
the  collection ;  Hannibal,  salmony-yellow,  with  crimson 
flakes;  Lord  Roberts,  fine  salmon-rose;  Baden  Powell, 
very  large  flower,  colour  salmon,  with  white  throat; 
Lord  Milner,  crimson,  flamed  on  the  outer  parts,  and 
with  yellow  throat.  In  addition,  two  of  the  more 
striking  received  the  Award  of  Merit, and  will  be  found* 
under  Awards.    A  Silver -gilt  Flora  Medal  was  awardedi 

The  only  other  group  of  florist's  flowers  on  this- 
occasion  consisted  of  Hollyhocks,  from  Messrs.  Webb* 
&  Brand,  Saffron  Walden,  who  staged  a  fine  lot  of 
spikes  as  grown,  together  with  some  twelve  dozen  fine 
blooms  arranged  on  boards.  Of  these  latter  a  line  0? 
each  variety  was  shown,  the  colours  embracing  flesln 
rose,  pink,  yellow,  buff,  maroon,  and  other  shades. 
The  towering  spikes  were  most  effective,  and  indeed 
in  these  we  saw  representatives,  as  it  were,  of  the 
whole  collection;  proving  beyond  doubt  that  even  if  a 
few  select  flowers  receive  distinctive  names,  there  ie- 
ample  in  the  seedlings  of  such  a  strain  as  that  of  the- 
Messrs.  Webb  &  Brand  to  satisfy  even  the  most 
fastidious,  or  the  greatest  enthusiast  of  Hollyhock 
culture  {Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

Awards. 

Award  of  Merit. 
Kniphofia  li  Rnjus."— Flower-head  yellow  and  scarlet, 
howy,  and  rather  short.    Shown  by  Mr.  M.  Pritchard, 
Christchurch. 

Carnation  The  Shah.- A  yellow-ground  flower,  striped? 
crimson.  Shown  by  Martin  Smith,  Esq.,  Hayes,  Kent, 
(gr.,  Mr.  C.  Blick). 

Cordylineindivisa  var.  B.  Elder.— The  leaves,  as  in  the 
type,  differing  only  in  their  brownish-green  tint. 
Shown  by  P.  Elder,  Esq.,  Forbes  House,  Ham,  S.W. 

Caladiiua  Gireoud— The  leaf  having  a  white  ground, 
dotted  over  with  crimson  and  green  It  is  novel  in 
this  respect.  Shown  by  Messrs.  W.  Bull  &  Sons 
536,  King's  Road,  Chelsea. 

Senecio  clivorum,  from  Central  China.— A  vigorous 
growing,  caulescent  herbaceous  perennial,  with 
roundish  peltate  leaves,  orange-coloured  heads  en 
flowers  3  inches  in  diameter,  the  anthers  black,  and. 
standing  on  a  yellow  disc.  Shown  by  Messrs.  James 
Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea. 

Montbretia  George  Davison.  —  Pure  orange-coloured 
largish  flowers,  long  flower-spikes.  Shown  by  Mr.  M. 
Pritchard,  Christchurch. 

Gladiolus  Coronation.  —  A  striking  and  beautiful 
novelty,  the  flowers  large  and  well  formed.  The  colour 
is  white,  suffused  with  delicate  pink  in  the  upper  parts 
of  the  flower,  and  in  the  lower  petals  a  blotch  of 
intense  crimson  velvet  nearly  covers  this  portion. 
The  contrast  is  as  remarkable  as  it  is  striking.  Shown 
by  Messrs.  Kelway  and  Sons,  Langport,  Somerset. 

Gladiolus  Empire.  —  Another  fine  break  in  thesc- 
flowers.  betraying  a  possible  mingling  of  some  of  the 
Lemoinei  hybrids  with  Gandavensis.  The  predominant 
colour  is  rose  and  flesh  in  the  upper  half,  while  a  gold 
blotch  and  purplish  -  crimson  pervades  the  lower- 
section  of  this  very  striking  flower.  Shown  by  Messrs. 
Kelway  and  Sons,  Langport. 

Cactus  Dahlia.  F.  A.  Wellesley. -Fine  shaped  flower  ot 
a  crimson-carmine  hue;  outer  petals  suffused  with, 
ruby-red,  a  bright  and  effective  flower  of  excellent 
form.  Shown  by  Mr.  H.  Shoesmith,  Nurseryman , 
Woking. 
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Orchid  Committee. 

Present:  Harry  J,  Veitch,  Esq..  in  the  Chair;  and 
Messrs.  Jas.  O'Brien  (Hon.  Sec),  J.  Gurney  Fowler, 
De  B.  Craws  hay,  W,  Cobb,  F.  A.  Rehder,  E.  Hill,  W.  H. 
White,  F.  W.  Ashton,  H.  T.  Pitt,  W.  Thompson,  and  H. 
Little. 

Again  there  was  but  a  small  display  of  Orchids, 
although  seventeen  subjects  were  entered  to  go  before 
the  Committee. 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  Burford  (gr.,  Mr.  W.  H. 
White),  staged  a  small  group  made  up  of  Cattleya  x 
Parthenia  rosea,  a  fine  specimen  of  Odontoglossum 
aspidorhinum,  the  fine  old  Houlletia  Brocklehurstiana, 
Sarcanthus  appendiculatus,  and  a  singular  Thrixsper- 
mum  (?),  with  dense  heads  of  reddish  flowers,  globular 
in  the  bud  state. 

W.  M.  Appleton,  Esq  ,  Tyny-Coed,  Weston  super- 
Mare,  showed  Cypripedium  X  Julia  (Lawrenceanum  X 
exul),  a  large  greenish-white  flower  tinged  with  rose, 
and  bearing  lines  and  spots  of  chocolate  colour  on  the 
upper  sepal ;  C.  x  Pluebe  (philippinense  x  bellatulum), 
cream-white,  with  purple-spotted  lines  on  the  upper 
sepal  and  petals;  C.  x  Eos  (niveum  x  Charlesworthi) 
and  C.  x  Tautzianum  lepidum,  both  white  tinged  with 
rose;  and  C.  x  Rolfei  (bellatulum  x  Rothschildianurn), 
cream-white  marked  with  dark  purple. 

Norman  C.  Cookson,  Esq.,  Oakwood,  Wylam  (gr., 
Mr.  H.  J.  Chapman),  showed  Cypripedium  x  vexillo-Io, 
a  pretty  cross  between  C.  x  vexillarium  and  C.  x  Io, 
the  flowers  partaking  most  of  the  first-named.  Upper 
sepal  white  with  dark  purplish  lines,  the  base  greenish, 
and  the  sides  tinged  with  purple.  Petalscurved  down- 
ward and  outward,  white  at  the  base  and  tinged  with 
rose  on  the  blade,  and  having  eight  or  nine  dotted 
lines  of  dark  purple.  Staminode  yellow,  with  dark 
green  veining;  lip  greenish,  tinged  with  red. 

Messrs.  Sander  &  Sons,  St.  Albans,  staged  a  small 
group,  in  which  were  a  fine  variety  of  L;elio-Cattleya  x 
callistoglossa,  L.-C.  x  bletchleyensis,  a  peculiar  form 
of  Lrelio-Cattleya  x  elegans,  with  whitish  sepals  and 
petals  delicately  veined  with  rose,  and  with  ruby-red 
front  to  the  lip;  Cypripedium  x  Wm.  Mathews 
(Mastersianum  x  Lawrenceanum),  a  good  bold  flower; 
C.  x  Mars  (Io  grande  x  Rothschildianum),  with  fine 
dark  spotting  on  the  long  green  petals;  and  Ljelio- 
Cattleya  x  Magnei  var.  Mrs.  E.  Rogerson  (L.  tencbrosa 
x  C.  granulosa  Dubuysoniana),  a  very  distinct  hybrid, 
with  the  long  sepals  and  petals  tinged  with  purple,  and 
the  broad  front  lobe  of  the  lip  extended  on  the  well- 
defined  middle  portion,  and  of  a  rich,  dark  claret- 
crimson  colour. 

Sir  J.  Miller,  Bart.,  Mandcrston,  Duns,  KB.  (gr., 
Mr.  J.  Hamilton),  sent  a  pretty  Lielio-Cattleya  •<  (?L. 
tencbrosa  x  L.-C.  x  elegans),  with  bronzy  sepals  and 
petals,  and  bright  purple  front  to  the  lip. 

H.  Whateley,  Esq.,  Kenilworth,  showed  Odonto- 
glossum crispum  Blanche  Whateley,  white,  with  one 
very  large  purplish  blotch  in  each  sepal,  and  similar 
purple  blotches  in  the  petals.  The  plant  was  very 
small,  and  promises  well. 

R.  I.  Measures,  Esq.,  Cambridge  Lodge,  Camberwell 
(gr.,  Mr.  Smith),  sent  a  pretty,  nearly  white  hybrid, 
somewhat  resembling  Cattleya  x  Parthenia,  but  with  a 
broader  labellum. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  showed  a 
finely-coloured  Cattleya  Eldorado  splendent;  a  very 
fine  Ltelio-Cattleya  x  elegans,  Lselia  majalis,  Cypripe- 
dium x  Naudi.andC.  niveum. 

Awards. 

First-class  Certificate. 

Cattleya  x  Lady  Ingram,  "Westfield  variety  "(Eldo- 
rado xDowiana  aurea),  from  Francis  Wellesley,  Esq  , 
\Ve3tfield,  Woking.  A  very  fine  hybrid,  with  large  and 
exquisitely  tinted  flowers  of  delightful  fragrance.  The 
sepals  and  petals  are  blush-white,  with  a  slight  indica- 
tion of  the  yellow  of  C  aurea,  the  finely-formed  broad 
labellum  is  of  a  rich  orange  tint  at  the  base  and  central 
portion,  where  it  changes  at  the  sides  to  chrome-yellow. 
The  edges  of  the  side  lobes  of  the  lip  and  its  front  are 
coloured  purplish-rose,  changing  to  blush-white  at  the 
fringed  margin.  The  base  of  the  lip  is  reddish,  on 
which  the  golden  veining  is  traced,  and  the  whole 
flower,  as  well  as  being  of  fine  proportions  and  very 
showy,  has  the  colouring  delicately  blended. 

Award  of  MERIT. 
LasUo-Catllrya  x  Ivgrami  "JRoselyn  variety"  (L.  Dayan a 
X  C.  Dowiana  aurea),  from  H.T.Pitt,  Esq.,  Rosslyu 


Stamford  Hill  (gr.,  Mr.  Thurgood).— A  fine  advance  on 
the  original  form,  the  flowers  being  of  extraordinary 
size,  considering  the  dwarf  habit  of  the  plant.  Sepals 
and  petals  bright  rose;  lip  dark  maroon -purple,  its 
surface  having  the  appearance  of  velvet.  The  golden 
veining  of  Cattleya  aurea  appeared  indistinctly  at  the 
base  of  the  lip,  but  until  examined,  the  labellum 
appeared  of  an  uniform  dark  maroon-purple. 

Botanical  Certificate. 

Hoidletiia  Brocklehurstiana,  from  Sir  Trevor  Law- 
rence, Bart,  (gr.,  Mr.  W.  H.  White).— A  very  old  Bra- 
zilian species,  first  flowered  in  the  collection  of  Mr. 
Brocklehurst,  near  Macclesfield,  in  1841,  Flowers  nearly 
3  inches  across,  yellowish,  closely  marked  with 
purplish- red. 

Cultural  [Commendation. 

To  Sarcanthus  appendicalatus,  from  Sir  Trevor  Law- 
rence, Bart.— A  pretty  little  species,  with  terete  leaves, 
and  spikes  of  yellowish -white  flowers,  striped  with 
brown. 

To  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart,  (gr.,  Mr.  White), 
for  a  fine  specimen  of  the  elegant  Odontoglossum 
aspidorhinum,  with  twenty-four  spikes  of  its  pretty 
flowers,  with  yellow  sepals  and  petals  marked  with 
brown,  and  conspicuous  white  labellum  spotted  with 
purple.  The  sprays  of  flowers  arrange  themselves  all 
round  the  plant,  and  make  it  very  attractive. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

Present  :  H.  Balderson,  Esq.,  in  the  chair;  and 
Messrs.  J.  Cheal,  H.  Esling,  A.  DeaD,  H.  J.  Wright, 
F.  Q.  Lane,  G.  Keif,  Jacques,  and  J.  H.  Veitch. 

If  the  attendance  of  members  was  limited,  so  too 
were  the  exhibits.  The  most  important  was  a  fine 
collection  of  Plum  trees  in  pots,  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  all  finely  fruited,  and 
ranging  from  6  feet  to  8  feet  in  height.  The  varieties 
included,  Golden  and  Early  Transparent,  Grand  Duke, 
Jeflerson,  Coe's  Golden  Drop,  Kirkes,  Bryanstone 
Gage,  Deniston's  Superb,  Reine  Claude  de  Comte 
Hathem,  and  others.  In  addition  there  was  a  fine 
specimen  of  the  Japanese  Wineberry,  Rubus  phceni- 
colasius,  full  of  fruit  (Silver-gilt  Knightian  Medal). 

Mr.  G.  Keif,  gr.  to  Miss  Adamson,  North  Lodge, 
Regent's  Park,  sent  a  dish  of  fine  McLaughlin's  Gage 
Plums  (Vote  of  Thanks). 

Dr.  Bonavia,  Westwood,  Worthing,  sent  several  pretty 
round  green  and  white  fruits  of  a  Melon  from  Lucknow, 
named  Chitta  Khabrosa.  Those  which  were  tasted 
were  found  to  be  quite  sweet,  but  wanting  in  flavour. 

G.  C.  Paine,  Esq.,  Hillfield,  Haverstock  Hill  (gr.,  Mr. 
Vyse),had  two  fine  fruits  of  Monstera  deliciosatVote  of 
Thanks). 

A  few  French  Crab  Apples  came  from  Mr.  T.  Par  kinson, 
Abergwili,  South  Wales. 

Mr.  G.Wythes,  gr.  to  the  Duke  of  Northumberland, 
Syon  House,  Brentford,  sent  fruits  of  a  green  roundish 
Vegetable-Marrow  Wythes'  Prolific.  It  was  regarded 
as  similar  to  Perfection  Marrow,  and  it  was  desired 
the  variety  be  tried  at  Chiswick  next  year. 

A  handsome,  scarlet-flesh  Melon,  from  Mr.  A.  John- 
son, Duffield  wardens,  Stoke  Pogis,  Slough,  was  a&ked 
to  be  seen  again  ;  the  outer  flesh  being  yet  rather  hard, 
though  the  flavour  was  fairly  good. 

A  Vote  of  Thanks  was  given  to  W.  W.  Shuteh,  Esq., 
Belsize  Grove,  Hampstead  (gr.,  Mr.  Armstrong),  for 
eighteen  nice  Peaches,  unnamed,  grown  near  London. 


Royal  Horticultural,  Chiswick. 

AufiusT  M.— A  meeting  of  the  Fruit  and  Vegetable 
Committee  was  held  in  these  Gardens  on  the  above 
date.  Present:  Mr.  A.  Dean,  in  the  chair;  and  Messrs. 
J.  Smith,  J.  Willard,  W.  Bates,  S.  Mortimer,  G.  Wythes, 
H.  Markham,  G.  Woodward,  H.  J.  Wright,  G.  Reynolds, 
and  W.  Pope. 

An  extensive  trial  of  Potatos,  mostly  new,  was  in- 
spected. Many  of  the  earlier  varieties  had  suffered 
from  late  frosts,  which  were  exceptionally  sharp,  and 
from  the  effects  of  which  recovery  was  not  at  all  com- 
plete. In  other  cases,  late  strong  growers  were 
unusually  strong  and  spreading,  because  of  the 
frequent  rains.  Happily  disease  was  not  materially 
in  evidence.  Of  a  large  number  lifted,  ten  varieties 
were  selected  for  the  cooking  test,  two  being 
old  standard  varieties.  Of  these,  ultimately  two 
were  given  Awards  of  Merit,  viz..  New  Century,  a 
first  early  handsome  white  kidney,  a  capital 
cropper,  and  of  excellent  table  quality,  from  Sharpe 


&  Co.,  of  Sleaford;  and  to  Northumbria,  a  very 
handsome  and  prolific  white  round,  also  of  good  table 
quality,  raised  from  Syon  House  Prolific  x  Sutton's 
Seedling,  from  Mr.  G.  Wythes,  gr.,  Syon  House. 

The  following  varieties,  found  to  be  as  yet  immature, 
but  promising,  are  to  be  tested  at  a  later  date  :— 
Alderman  (Sharpe),  Crampton  (Brydon),  Earl  Roberts 
(Bradley),  and  New  Seedling  Round,  which  needs  a 
better  appellation. 

The  Committee  advised  that  the  Council  be  invited  to 
organise  as  vegetable  trials  next  year  one  of  dwarf  and 
climbing  Kidney  Beans,  and  one  of  Vegetable-Marrows, 
of  which  products  there  is  now  a  groat  variety  in 
commerce,  yet  little  known.  It  is  hoped  that  in 
sending  varieties  for  these  trials  great  self-denial  will 
be  exercised,  as  only  the  best  are  desired. 

Mr.  S.  T.  Wright  mentioned  that  Leopold  de  Roths- 
child, Esq.,  had  kindly  consented  to  allow  the  Com- 
mittees' cricket  match  to  be  played  in  Gunnersbury 
Park  on  September  3  next.  It  was  agreed  that  only 
bond  fide  members  should  be  invited  to  play,  and  Mr. 
G.  Woodward  consented,  in  Mr.  Poupart's  absence, 
to  act  as  Fruit  Team  captain. 


CARDIFF  GARDENERS' 
ASSOCIATION. 

August  ll.— Sixty  members  availed  themselves  of  the 
outing  to  Highbury,  Birmingham  (the  residence  of  the 
Right  Hon.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  M.P.),  on  Monday, 
August  11  last.  The  party  left  Cardiff'  at  6  30  a.m., 
reaching  Ye  Old  Royal  Hotel,  where  au  excellent 
dinner  was  in  readiness  at  12  30. 

A  move  was  made  at  2  P  M.  by  car  for  Highbury, 
where  Messrs.  Deacon  and  Mackay  met  the  parly  at 
the  entrance,  and  conducted  it  throughout  the  various 
departments  under  their  charge.  Leaviug  Birmingham 
at  11.30  p.m.,  Cardiff  was  reached  at  4 .3J  a.m.  Tuesday, 
the  members  having  spent  one  of  the  most  enjoyable 
outings  the  Association  has  ever  held.  J.  J. 


DUMFRIES  AND   GALLOWAY 
HORTICULTURAL. 

August  15,  16— The  Dumfries  and  Galloway  Horti- 
cultural Society,  which  claims  to  have  held  the  first 
flower  show  in  Great  Britain,  in  1812,  held  its  annual 
show  in  Castledykes  Park,  Dumfries,  on  the  above 
dates,  in  favourable  weather.  The  formal  opening 
ceremony  was  gracefully  performed  by  Mrs.  Glover, 
wife  of  the  Provost  of  Dumfries,  who  was  introduced 
in  an  eloquent  speech  by  Sir  James  Crichton-Browne. 

The  entries  were  numerically  stronger  than  last 
year,  and  considering  the  late  season,  the  quality  in 
all  classes  compared  very  favourably  with  former 
shows.    The  chief  increase  was  in  the  florists'  class. 

The  championship  of  the  show  went  to  Mr.  J.  M. 
Stewart,  gr.  to  J.  G.  Neilson,  Esq.,  Mollance,  near 
Castle  Douglas,  who  in  the  open  class  won  the  hand- 
some silver  Challenge  Cup  presented  by  the  Dumfries 
Town  Council,  with  a  splendid  table  of  Codueums 
(Crotons),  and  other  stove  plants,  beating  Messrs.  J. 
Service  &  Sons,  Maxwelltown,  and  Mr.  J.  Eorsmx, 
Crichton  Royal  Institution  (last  year's  Cup  winner), 
who  were  2nd  and  3rd  respectively. 

Mr.  J.  Kennedy,  Greenbrae,  Dumfries,  carried  oil  the 
prize  for  an  effectively  arranged  circular  group  of 
plants  ;  and  Messrs.  T.  Kennedy  &  Co.,  Dumfries,  that 
for  Conifers. 

Messrs.  D.  &  W.  Croll,  Dundee,  were  1st  for  both 
twenty-four  Rose  blooms  and  eighteen  Tea  Roses,  but 
were  run  very  closely  by  Messrs.  Palmer  A  Sons, 
Annan,  in  the  former  class.  Mr.  John  Leahmont, 
Larchfield,  was  prize-winner  for  Sweet  Peas. 

The  Misses  Rutherford,  Crichton  House,  took  1st 
and  2nd  prizes  in  the  florists' class  for  their  table  deco- 
rations of  cut  flowers  and  foliage.  The  bouquets  and 
baskets  of  flowers  in  this  class  were  exceedingly  good. 

The  gardeners'  class  was  a  strong  one  throughout, 
fruit  being  very  creditable.  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes 
were  very  fine,  as  were  also  Peaches  and  Nectarines. 
Vegetables,  as  a  rule,  were  of  excellent  quality.  The 
priucipal  prize-takers  in  this  class  wero  Mr.  J.  M. 
STEWART  (gr..  Mollance);  Mr.  R.  Grigor,  gr.  to  M.  Bal- 
maine,  Esq.,  Woodland;  Mr.  J.  Duff,  gr.  to  Colonel 
Gordon,  Threave;  Mr.  .1.  Houston,  Crichton  Royal 
Institution  ;  and  Mr.  Jas.  Henderson,  gr.  to  T.  D. 
Minto,  Esq.,  Elmbank. 

The  following  firms  had  non-competitive  stands  on 
exhibition  :-Messrs.  T.  Kennedy  A  Co.,  Dumfries, 
foliage  plants  and  cut  flowers ;  Messrs.  MiddletonA 
Sous,  Dumfries,  herbaceous  plants;  Messrs.  Thomas 
Smith  &  Sons,  Stranraer,  and  Messrs,  Palmer  &  Sons 
Annan,  Roses. 

Much,  of  the  success  oi  the  show  was  due  to  the  able 
manner    in    which  Mr.  R.  G.    Mann,    Cowier  Office 
Dumfries  discharged  the  duties  of  Secretary.  R.J,  A. 
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NATIONAL  CARNATION  &  PICOTEE. 
(Northern  Section.) 

August  16.— This  Society,  founded  in  1874,  held  its 
annual  exhibition  at  the  Royal  Botanical  Society's  Gar- 
dens, Old  Trafford,  Manchester,  on  the  above  date, 
and  being  favoured  with  a  fine  day  it  proved  a  great 
success,  being  visited  by  large  numbers  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  who  showed  their  interest  in  the  exhibits 
by  making  notes  for  their  future  guidance. 

The  cold  unfavourable  season  we  are  passing  through 
has  had  its  effect  upon  this  and  other  kindred  socie- 
ties, the  blooms  do  not  open  so  freely,  nor  will  the  bulk 
of  Carnations  in  the  north  be  in  bloom  for  another 
fortnight.  The  exhibition  just  held  is  thirteen  days 
later  than  last  year;  exhibitors  have  laboured  under 
difficulties  unknown  to  the  outside  public,  and  their 
compensation  will  be  a  longer  Carnation  season. 

The  premier  honours  of  the  Society  were  awarded  to 
Mr.  T.  Lord,  of  Todmordeu,  for  white-ground  Carna- 
tion Master  Fred,  C.B.,  and  for  white-ground  Picotee 
Lady  Louisa,  heavy  rose  edge,  as  being  the  two  best 
flowers  in  their  separate  sections.  Sportsman,  S.F., 
and  Gordon  Lewis,  P.F.,  were  shown  to  such  perfection 
that  they  claimed  the  whole  five  prizes  allotted  to  each 
section. 

The  Society's  Certificate  was  awarded  to  the  Rev. 
C.  A.  Gottwaltz  for  a  coral-pink  self,  John  Pope. 

Twelve  White  Ground  Carnations,  Bizarres,  and  Flakes, 
•dissimilar.— 1st,  Mr.  T.  Lord,  Todmorden,  with  Master 
Fred,  C.B. ;  Gordon  Lewis,  P.F.;  Robert  Lord,  S.B. ; 
J.  S.  Hedderley,  C.B. ;  Admiral  Curzou,  S.B. ;  Sports- 
man, S.F. ;  W,  Skirving,  P.P.B. ;  Mrs.  T.  Lord,  R.F. ; 
J.  D.  Hextall,  C.B. ;  J.  W.  Bentley,  C.B.;  Mrs.  Shaw, 
R.F. ;  Robert  Houlgrave,  S.B.  2nd,  Messrs.  Pemeer- 
ton  &  Son,  Walsall,  with  Robert  Houlgrave,  S.B. ; 
George  Melville,  P.F. ;  Sportsman,  S.F. ;  Merton,  R.F. ; 
J.  W.  Bentley,  C.B. ;  Robert  Lord,  S.B. ;  Arline,  P.P.B. ; 
Gordon  Lewis,  P.F. ;  Charles  Henwood,  P.F. ;  W. 
Skirving,  P.P.B. ;  Flamingo.  S.F.,  and  Admiral  Curzon, 
S.B.  3rd,  Messrs.  Artindale  &  Son,  Sheffield,  with 
Thalia,  S.F. ;  Gordon  Lewis,  P.F. ;  Flamingo,  S.F. ;  Lord 
Rothschild,  R.F.  ;  Wm.  Dean,  S.F. ;  J.  S.  Hedderley,  &c. 

Six  White  Ground  Carnations,  dissimilar.—  1st,  F.  W 
Goodfellow.  Walsall,  with  Sportsman,  S.F.  :  J.  S. 
Hedderley,  C.B. ;  Charles  Henwood,  P.F. ;  Robert 
Houlgrave,  S.B. ;  Miss  C.  Graham,  S.F,,  and  Merton, 
R.F.  2nd,  E.  Kenvon,  Ramsbottom,  with  Mrs.  May, 
R.F.  ;  Admiral  Curzon,  S.B. ;  Seedling;  Dan  Godfrey, 
S.F. ;  Mrs.  T.  Lord,  R.F.,  and  Robert  Houlgrave,  S.B. 
3rd,  J.  Brocklehurst,  Moston,  with  Merton,  S.F. ; 
Robert  Houlgrave,  S.F.;  Lord  Rothschild,  R.F. ; 
Admiral  Curzon,  S.B.,  &q. 

Twelve  White  Ground  Picotees,  dissimilar.— 1st,  Mr.  T. 
Lord,  Todmorden,  with  Mrs.  W.  Crosbie,  Ganymede, 
Little  Phil,  Fanny  Tett,  Amy  Robsart,  Lady  Louisa, 
Fortrose,  Heart's  Delight,  Brunette,  Favourite,  Mrs. 
Sharp,  and  Thomas  William  ;  2nd,  A.  R.  Brown,  Bir- 
mingham, with  Ganymede,  Favourite,  Miriam,  Louie, 
Aggie,  Mrs.  Gorton,  W.  H.  Johnson,  Pride  of  Leyton, 
Morna,  Elsia  May,  &c. ;  3rd,  C.  F.  Thurston,  Wolver- 
hampton, with  Brunette,  Fortrose,  Grace  Darling, 
Favourite,  Amy  Robsart,  Thomas  William,  Polly. 
Brazil,  Little  Phil,  Ac. 

Six  white  ground  Picotees,  dissimilar.— 1st,  F.  W.  Good- 
fellow,  Walsall,  with  Miriam,  W.  H.  Johnson,  Thomas 
William,  Mrs.  Openshaw,  Brunette,  Lavinia;  2nd,  W. 
Curbstone,  Heaton  Moor,  with  Brunette,  Esther,  Mrs. 
Crosbie,  Little  Phil,  Terlina,  Favourite ;  3rd,  Rev.  C.  A. 
Gottwaltz,  Droitwich.  with  W.  H.  Johnson,  Lucy, 
Myra,  Molly,  Aggie,  Eileen. 

Tioclve  8&js, not  more  Mian  two  flowers  of  one  variety.— 1st, 
A.  R.  Brown,  with  Teddy  Galton,  Fredegond,  Ger- 
niania,  Joan  of  Arc,  The  Sirdar,  Comet,  Prior;  2nd,  T. 
Lord,  with  Cecilia,  Exile,  Seagull,  Her  Grace,  Mrs.  T. 
Hellewell,  Uncle  Tom,  Phaon,  Miss  Audrey  Campbell, 
Mrs.  E.  Hambro,  <fcc. ;  3rd,  Messrs.  Artindale  &  Sons, 
with  Roseleigh  Gem,  Midas,  Nautch  Girl,  Lady 
Hindlip,  Wild  Swan,  Midas,  &c. 

Six  Selfs  only,  not  more  than  two  flowers  of  one  variety.— 
1st,  Rev.  C.  A.  Gottwaltz,  White  Wiugs,  John  Pope, 
Benbow,  Bishop  Ilsley,  Mrs.  E.  Hambro,  John  Pope; 
2nd,  Mr.  Chatwin,  Birmingham,  Ensign,  Bomba^ 
Comet,  Conquest.  The  Laird;  3rd,  E.  Kenyon,  with 
Exile.  Lady  Hermione,  Exile,  Mrs.  James  Douglas,  and 
Dick  Donovan. 

Twelve  Fancy  or  Yellow-ground  Carnations  and  Picotees, 
with  not  more  than  two  flowers  of  any  one  variety.— 1st, 
A.  R.  Brown,  with  General  French,  Pagan,  Voltaire, 
Marconi,  Monarch,  Dnni.l  Defoe,  Hidalgo,  Oakley 
Heroine,  Radiance,  C.  B.  Thomson,  and  Charles  Martel 
2nd,  C.  F.  Thuv^ston,  with  Perseus,  Voltaire,  Argosy, 
Lady  Bristol,  Czariua,  Daniel  Defoe,  Helios,  Lauzan 
Euryalus,  Hidalgo,  and  Alexandra.  3rd,  Mr.  Chatwin, 
with  Argosy,  Jess,  Euryalus,  Oakley,  Amphion,  Vol- 
taire, Queeu  Bess,  and  Brodick  Monarch. 

Six  Fancy  or  Yel        ■  (         tio   i  and  Picotees, 

with  notmore  than  two  >'■  q    any  one  variety  —1st,,  \v. 

Pemberton   &   ;-  Kjckiigo   (sport),' Voltaire, 

Gertrude  Alemons,  Hidalgo  Lauzan;  2nd, 'Rev.  c.  A 


Gottwaltz,  with  Goldy,  Crown  Prince,  Marie  Louise, 
Twilight  Radiance,  W.  G.  Gottwaltz. 

Single  floivers  for  the  best  Scarlet  Bizarre  (five  prizes).— 
1st,  Mr.  Goodfellow,  Robert  Houlgi-ave;  2nd,  Pem- 
berton  &  Son,  Robert  Houlgrave;  3rd,jT.  Lord, 
Admiral  Curzon. 

For  the  best  Crimson  Bizarre.— 1st,  T.  Lord,  with 
Master  Fred ;  2nd,  T.  Lord,  with  Master  Fred ;  3rd, 
Mr.  Goodfellow,  with  J.  S.  Hedderley. 

For  the  best  Pink  and  Purple  Bizarre.— 1st,  T.  Lord, 
with  Sarah  Payne;  2nd,  EA.  R.  Brown,  with  C.  F. 
Thurston  ;  3rd,  T.  Lord,  with  Sarah  Payne. 

Fur  the  best  Scarlet  Flake—  1st,  F.  W.  Goodfellow, 
with  Sportsman ;  2nd,  T.  Lord,  with  Sportsman ;  3rd, 
F.  W.  Goodfellow,  with  Sportsman. 

For  the  best  Rose  Flake— 1st,  T.  Lord,  Mrs.  T.  Lord; 
2nd,  C.  F.  Thurston,  Mrs.  T.  Lord;  3rd,  Artindale  & 
Son,  Thalia. 

For  the  best  Purple  Flake.— 1st,  T.  Lord,  with  Gordon 
Lewis;  2nd,  T.  Lord,  with  Gordon  Lewis;  3rd,  Pem- 
berton  &  Son,  with  Gordon  Lewis. 

For  the  best  Heavy  Edged  Bed  Picotee.— 1st,  T.  Lord, 
with  John  Smith;  2nd,  T.  Lord,  with  Brunette;  3rd, 
A.  R.  Brown,  with  Ganymede. 

For  the  best  Light  Edge  Bed  Picotee.— 1st.  F.  W.  Good- 
fellow, with  Thomas  William;  2nd,  Pemberton  & 
Son,  with  Thomas  ^William;  3rd,  F.  W.  Goodfellow, 
with  Mrs.  Gorton. 

For  the  best  Heavy  Edged  Purple  Picotee.—  1st,  F.  W. 
Goodfellow,  with  Mrs.  Openshaw  ;  2nd,  Mr.  T.  Lord, 
with  Fanny  Tett ;  3rd,  F.  W.  Gooddellow,  with  Mrs. 
Openshaw. 

For  the  best  light  Edge  Purple  Picotee.— 1st,  F.  W.  Good- 
fellow, with  Lavinia;  2nd,  A.  R.  Brown,  with  Dolly; 
3rd,  E.  Kenyon,  with  Harry  Kenyon. 

For  the  best  Heavy  Edged  Rose  Salmo7i  or  Scarlet  Picotee. 
—1st,  Mr.  Lord,  with  Little  Phil;  2nd,  F.  W.  Good- 
fellow, with  Mrs.  Payne ;  3rd,  T.  Lord,  with  Mrs. 
Beswick. 

For  the  best  light  edged  rose,  Salmon,  or  Scarlet  Picotee.— 
1st  and  2nd,  T.  Lord,  with  Fortrose;  3rd,  E.  Kenyon, 
with  Seedling.  H.  Prescottt  Sec. 


Mr.  W.  Smith  had  splendid  zonal  Pelargoniums  ;  Mrs 
A.  Taylor  had  the  finest  group  of  tuberous-rooted 
Begonias.  Roses  and  Asters  were  weak  in  the  cut 
flower  classes. 

For  hardy  perennial  flowers,  twelve  bunches,  in  the 
open  classes,  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt,  had  a 
splendid  collection,  and  was  placed  1st;  whilst  Mr. 
H.  A.  Hare  was  2nd. 

In  the  other  class,  Mr.  G.  Beech  had  a  grand  lot  of 
flowers.  Col.  A.  Houblon  had  the  best  Madame 
Desgranges  Chrysanthemums  ;  and  Mr.  Baker  the  best 
Dahlias. 

Fruit  was  well  done.  Col.  H.  Houblon  (gr.,  Mr. 
Harrison)  had  the  best  collection,  and  Mr.  T.  Baker 
was  a  close  2nd.  The  best  black  Grapes  came  from 
Col  HouBLON'sgarden,  andthatof  Mr.  J.  Bailey, M. P.  ; 
the  best  Muscat  Grapes  came  from  Messrs.  Gosling  and 
Barker.  Mr.  J.  Balfour  had  the  best  green-fleshed 
Melon,  and  Mr.  Barker  the  best  red-fieshed  one. 
Peaches  were  good,  Mr.  Bailey  and  Sir  J.  Blyth 
having  the  best  dishes. 

Vegetables  were  very  good,  the  best  coming  from  the 
garden  of  J.  Balfour,  Esq.,  a  very  good  collection.  In 
the  smaller  classes  the  competition  was  very  keen. 

Among  trade  exhibits,  mention  should  be  made  of 
the  Dahlias  of  Mr.  Mortimer,  of  Rowledge,  Farnham, 
his  new  Cactus  varieties  Mrs.  C.  Barker  and  Mrs.  C. 
Bailey  receiving  First-class  Certificates. 

A  good  lot  of  Hollyhocks  was  staged  by  Messrs.  Webb 
&  Brand,  of  Saffron  Waldeu ;  a  pretty  bank  of  -hardy 
flowers  by  Messrs.  Paul,  Cheshuut;  and  Gloxinias  by 
Mr.  W.  P.  Neal,  Bishops  Stortford. 

Great  credit  is  due  to  the  hon.  sec,  Mr.  W.  Smith, 
for  his  admirable  management  of  everything  con- 
nected with  the  show,  and  for  the  event  going  off 
without  a  hitch. 


ALFRETON    FLOWER    SHOW. 

The  annual  exhibition  promoted  by  the  AUrelon 
Floral  and  Horticultural  Society  wns  held  last  week  in 
Alfreton  Park.  The  produce  was  far  in  advance  of 
anything  seen  at  previous  shows  this  season. 

Mr.  J.  Ward,  gr.  to  Mr.  T.  H.  Oakes,  !of  Riddiugs 
House,  secured  the  1st  prize  for  a  group  of  plants 
staged  for  effect.  Mr.  Ward's  group  consisted  of  some 
lovely  specimens  of  Orchids,  Crotons,  Codia^ums,  and 
light  grasses,  harmoniously  arranged. 


BISHOP'S    STORTFORD    FLOWER 
SHOW. 

.  The  thirty-third  annual  exhibition  was  held  in  the 
Grange  grounds,  kindly  lent  by  T.  Baker,  Esq.,  for 
this  important  event. 

At  few  horticultural  shows  are  cut  flowers  and  floral 
decorations  generally  made  so  great  a  feature  as  at 
Bishop's  Stortford,  and  when  no  fewer  than  five  ladies 
competed  in  the  class  for  dinner-table  decoration,  it 
will  be  understood  how  large  an  array  of  material  was 
used,  and  how  great  the  area  needed  to  display  the 
tables.  There  are  other  special  classes  for  ladies  and 
amateurs  for  designs  for  mantelpieces,  and  baskets  of 
flowers  for  placing  on  mantelboards  and  in  fireplaces. 
Here  there  were  eleven  competitors,  and  some  tasteful 
work  was  produced. 

One  of  the  most  effective  arrangements  was  made  of 
Gaillardias  and  Campanulas.  The  highest  prize  for  a 
decorated  table  was  won  by  Mrs.  G.  Osmond,  Bishop's 
Stortford,  for  an  arrangement  of  Ivy-leaved  Pelar- 
goniums and  Smilax ;  Miss  M.  Dixon,  of  Harlow, 
being  2nd,  in  her  case  Sweet  Peas  being  the  flowers 
employed. 

For  fireplaces  and  mantelboards  the  1st  prize  was 
taken  by  Miss  Gladys  Gwynn  ;  Miss  M.  Blyth  being  a 
close  2nd.  The  best  arranged  basket  of  flowers  was 
that  from  Miss  E.  Spencer,  of  Clavering  Hall ;  Mrs. 
Lfvesey,  Stanstead,  being  2nd.  For  large  vases  of  cut 
flowers,  Mrs.  Livesey  won  with  one  filled  with  Holly- 
hocks and  white  Campanulas.  For  hand  bouquets, 
Mrs.  Knight  and  Mrs.  Syms,  Harlow,  were  the  winners 
of  the  1st  and  2nd  prizes,  Carnations  being  the  flowers 
mostly  employed. 

In  the  gardeners'  classes,  Mr.  A.  Jeffries,  gr.  to  J. 
Balfour,  Esq.,  Moor  Hall,  Harlow,  Essex;  Mr.  J. 
Richardson,  gr.  to  Sir  J.  Blyth,  Bart.  ;  and  Mr.  F. 
Reynolds,  gr.  to  Mrs.  A.  Gold,  secured  many  of  the 
leading  prizes  in  fruit,  cut  flowers,  and  vegetables. 

For  the  best  group  of  plauts  arranged  with  au  idea  to 
effect,  Mr.  A.  Jeffries  was  1st  with  a  group  consisting 
of  very  light  material,  the  only  fault  being  its  shape  ; 
and  Mr.  Gold  was  2nd.  In  the  plant  classes,  Mr.  Gold 
was  an  easy  1st;  with  Mr.  G.  Beech,  gr.  to  Mr.  J. 
Barker,  as  a,  close  2nd. 


ENGLISH    ARBORICULTURAL. 

August  18.— The  aunual  meeting  of  the  above  Society 
was  held  in  the  Manchester  Hotel,  Aldersgate  St.,  on 
Monday  evening,  under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Somer- 
ville,  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture.  The  names  of  sixty 
new  members  were  submitted  for  the  approval  of 
the  meeting,  among3t  whom  were  the  Dukes 
of  Northumberland  and  Bedford,  briuging  the 
total  membership  up  to  634.  In  the  essay  competition, 
Medals  were  awarded  to  J.  Wilson,  D.  A.  Gleu.F.  Wood, 
&c,  for  specified  subjects,  while  the  President's  prize 
of  ten  guineas  for  the  greatest  number  of  new  members 
secured  for  the  Society  in  1902,  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
A.  T.  Gillanders.  A  special  prize  offered  by  Mr.  H.  J. 
Elwes,  forthe  best  essay  on  "  The  Natural  Regeneration, 
or  Raising  of  Woods  from  Seed,"  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
A.  C.  Forbes. 

The  special  feature  of  the  evening  was  the  presenta- 
tion of  a  silver  tea  and  coffee  service,  and  a  cheque  for 
£60,  to  Mr.  J.  Davidson,  the  veteran  Secretary  and 
Treasurer  of  the  society,  which  had  been  subscribed  by 
178  members  and  friends.  Mr.  Davidson  has  been 
Secretary  of  the  society  since  its  inception  in  1881,  and 
in  returning  thanks  Mr.  Davidson  feelingly  referred  to 
the  struggles  and  trials  of  the  Society  in  its  early 
stages,  when  for  several  years  it  was  in  a  very  critical 
condition.  In  connection  with  the  coming  excursion 
to  France,  five  French  forest  officers  were  elected 
hon.  members  of  the  Society,  while  other  changes  were 
the  retirement  of  Dr.  Somerville  from  the  presidency, 
and  the  election  of  Mr.  G.  Marshall  of  Godalming  in 
his  stead.  The  selection  of  a  district  for  next  year's 
excursion  was  referred  to  the  Council,  Wiltshire, 
Aberdeenshire,  and  Devonshire  being  suggested  as 
suitable  localities. 

On  Tuesday  morning  the  members  left  Charing  Cross, 
on  their  way  to  the  forest  district  of  Compiegne,  near 
Paris,  where  the  annual  excursion  is  held  this  year, 
under  the  guidance  of  Professor  Fisher,  of  Cooper's 
Hill. 

CROYDON  AND  DISTRICT  HORTI- 
CULTURAL MUTUAL  IMPROVE- 
MENT. 

August  19.— Lecturing  to  a  good  attendance  of.mem- 
bers  of  the  above  Society  on  the  above  date,  Mr.  E. 
Lyne,  gr.,  Foxbury,  Chislehurst,  gave  an  able  discourse 
on  the  cultivation  of  Strawberries,  including  forcing. 
In  a  lucid  manner  he  described  the  methods  followed 
at  Foxbury,  where  these  plants  arc  largely  and  suc- 
cessfully grown.  Mr.  Lyne  recommends  but  few  varie- 
ties, and  accords  to  Royal  Sovereign  the  first  place  as 
an  all-round  variety.  A  novel  manner  of  layering 
Strawberries  was  mentioned  by  the  lecturer.  A  vote 
of  thanks  was  accorded  Mr.  Lyne.  W.  T. 


SHEFFIELD  FLORAL  AND  HORTI- 
CULTURAL. 

PnonABLY  few  societies  have  had  such  an  uphill 
fight  to  establish  itself  as  this  one,  and  the  committee 
must  be  congratulated  upon  their  determinedlefforts 
to  make  headway.  AYhelhcr  it.  be  that  the  monicd 
people  of  Sheffield  have  grown  so  wedded  to  the  grimy 
side,  one  cannot  tell ;  but  they  certainly  do  not  err  on 
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the  side  of  liberality  in  supporting  an  effort  which 
must  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  city.  There  are,  how- 
ever, some  notable  exceptions,  which  is  proved  by  the 
handsome  special  prizes  given  by  the  Master  Cutler 
(A.  K.  Ellis,  Esq.),  Aid.  Roberts,  M.P..  and  others.  The 
city  authorities  have  certainly  failed  to  recognise  the 
great  good  of  exhibitions,  such  as  that  held  on  Thurs- 
day last,  for  by  deferring  their  decision  for  about  four 
months  on  an  application  for  one  of  the  public  parks, 
tiiey  forced  the  society  to  seek  other  grounds,  which 
were  fortunately  placed  at  its  disposal.  For  three 
years  the  show  has  been  held  in  unfavourable  weather. 

In  the  class  for  miscellaneous  groups,  15  ft.  by  10  ft., 
Mr.  J.  S.  Sharpe  took  premier  honours,  with  some 
splendid  plants,  including  Cocos  Weddeliana  for  his 
centre,  several  capital  Codireums,  and  Acers,  the  whole 
being  light  and  graceful ;  2nd,  Messrs.  Artindale  & 
Son,  witli  good  plants,  less  charming  in  appearance ; 
Mr.  A.  Sheridan,  n\  to  J.  BASSETT,  Esq.,  Endcliffe, 
was  a  good  3rd,  and  is  to  be  complimented  on  his 
efforts  against  such  old  exhibitors  as  those  mentioned. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Sharpe  was  also  1st  with  three  dowering 
plants,  1st  in  foliage,  1st  in  specimen  foliage  and  2nd 
in  specimen  flowering  plants,  and  1st  in  three  table 
plants. 

Mr.  Pollard,  gr.  to  F.  Greenwood,  Esq.,  was  2nd  in 
three  foliage  and  three  flowering,  1st  in  the  exotic 
Ferns,  1st  in  specimen  flowering,  and  2nd  in  specimen 
foliage  plants. 

There  were  four  Fern  groups  in  the  gentlemens'  gar- 
deners' Class  (Open),  Mr.  Pollard,  of  Abbeyfield,  being 
1st;  and  Mr.  Brewer-Sharrow  2nd. 

Cut  fiowers.~In  the  class  for  cut  Koses  there  was  a 
good  competition,  Messrs.  Harkness  &  Co.Hitchin, 
taking  1st  and  Challenge  Cup  for  twenty-four  in 
eighteen  varieties,  with  a  superb  lot;  Mr.  W.  H. 
Frettingham,  Beeston,  was  2nd;  and  H.  V.  Machin, 
Worksop,  3rd. 

For  twelve  blooms  Messi's.  Harkness  were  again  1st; 
Mr.  Barrow,  of  Leicester,  2nd;  and  H.  V.  Machin  3rd. 

H.  V.  Machin  was  also  1st  for  twelve  and  six  blooms 
in  the  amateurs'  class ;  Mr.  J.  W.  Elliott,  of  Dore, 
being  2nd. 

Messrs.  Artindale  were  1st  for  a  shower  bouquet; 
and  Mr.  S.  W.  Seagraves  2nd. 

Dahlias  have  always  been  exceptionally  fine  at  this 
show,  but  owing  to  the  present  backward  season  there 
was  only  one  exhibit,  that  of  Mr.  S.  W.  Seagrave,  for 
which  a  1st  prize  was  awarded. 

Vegetables  and  Fruit,  owing  to  the  bad  season,  showed 
a  great  falling  off,  but  some  of  splendid  quality  was 
exhibited.  Fruit  was  fairly  good,  though  Apples  were 
small.  Mr.  Simmonds,  gr.  to  C.  Crookes,  Esq.,  was 
1st  for  both  black  and  white  Grapes. 

Mr.  Parkes,  gr.,  Whittington  Hall,  Chesterfield,  was 
1st  for  Melons  and  Peaches.  He  also  exhibited,  not 
for  competition,  a  new  Melon,  which  he  has  named 
14  A.  R.,"  and  for  which  a  Certificate  of  Merit  was 
awarded. 

Messrs.  Artindale  exhibited  a  choice  collection  of 
fruits,  Carnations,  and  floral  designs,  not  for  competi- 
tion, each  of  which  secured  Awards  of  Merit. 

A  similar  award  was  made  to  Mr.  S.  W.  Seagrave  for 
a  splendid  collection  of  Cactus  Dahlias. 


SHROPSHIRE    HORTICULTURAL. 

GREAT  GRAPE   COMPETITION. 

August  20,  21.  —  The  great  annual  shows  of  the 
Shropshire  Horticultural  Society  have  been  so  in- 
creasingly successful,  that  it  is  merely  writing  what 
we  have  written  many  times  previously,  when  we 
describe  the  exhibition  held  at  Shrewsbury  on  Wednes- 
day and  Thursday  last,  as  a  splendid  display  of  British 
horticulture. 

We  do  not  go  to  Shrewsbury  expecting  to  see  many 
new  plants,  but  at  very  few  other  exhibitions  are  there 
such  splendid  results  of  the  first-class  cultivation  of 
plants,  fruits,  and  vegetables.  The  reason  is,  that  the 
Shropshire  Horticultural  Society  is  in  a  position  to 
offer  to  successful  exhibitors  prizes  of  most  unusual 
value. 

Grapes.— Take,  for  instance,  the  class  for  twelve 
bunches  of  Grapes,  in  which  the  exhibitor  of  the  best 
collection  won  £20  in  money,  and  the  honour  of 
holding  for  the  succeeding  year  the  handsome  Silver 
Cup  of  the  value  of  £50,  shown  in  our  last  number. 
In  this  class  alone  the  Society  expended  a  sum  of 
£58,  besides  setting  apart  the  Cup  already  mentioned 
and  awarding  a  book  of  the  value  of  eight  guineas, 
presented  by  Messrs.  W.  Wood  it  Son,  Ltd.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  this  lavish  encouragement  is 
offered  absolutely  for  the  effects  of  cultivation,  and  for 
the  cultivation  of  the  Grape-Vine,  the  principles  of 
which  were  well  understood  by  gardeners  a  generation 
ago.  This  is  very  remarkable,  but  we  have  no  reason 
to  regret  the  circumstance,  for  wc  believe  it  to  be  a  fact 
that  the  premium  thus  put  upon  the  highest  cultivation 
of  Grapes  in  special  instances,  has  a  good  e fleet  upon 
the  general  cultivation  of   the  Vine  throughout  the 


country.  How  many  of  the  hundreds  of  gardeners  who 
visit  the  Shrewsbury  Show  can  see  the  large-berried. 
beautifully  formed,  and  exquisitely  finished  bum-lies 
of  Grapes  there  shown,  without  receiving  a  stimulus  to 
strive  for  as  good  results  as  are  possible  in  their  own 
cases. 

At  the  same  time  it  appears  strange  that  although 
such  rewards  arc  offered  for  cultivation  at  Shrewsbury 
and  other  exhibitions,  there  is  no  instance  in  the 
country  where  such  financial  encouragement  is  awarded 
to  the  raiser  or  introducer  of  a  new  plant,  fruit,  or 
vegetable,  that  permanently  enriches  horticulture,  and 
the  public  generally.  Certificates  and  Awards  of  Merit 
are  given  freely,  but  it  is  left  to  the  individual  himself 
to  gain  financial  recompense  for  his  work,  through  the 
ordinary  channels  of  trade. 

As  will  be  seen  below,  the  Silver  Cup  for  the  Grapes 
will  rest  in  Norfolk  for  the  coming  year,  having  been 
awarded  to  Lord  Hastings'  gardener,  Mr.  Shingler. 
The  task  of  judging  such  a  class  as  this,  having  180 
bunches,  is  a  great  one,  but  the  judges  were  two 
thoroughly  experienced  cultivators,  who  have  also  had 
almost  equal  experience  in  judging.  Messrs.  W.  Crump 
(Madresfield),  and  W.  Speed  (Pcnrhyn),  had  also  a  guide 
in  the  matter,  it  having  been  previously  decided  that  the 
judging  should  be  done  upon  the  lines  recommended 
in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Code.  Some  of 
our  Scotch  friends  who  showed  so  thoroughly  well  on 
Wednesday,  andEnglish  cultivators  also,  will  doubtless 
do  their  very  best  next  year  to  wrest  the  Cup  from  Mr. 
Shingler's  hands. 

Grapes  generally  were  of  very  high  quality  indeed, 
the  only  fault  that  could  possibly  be  found  with  them 
being  want  of  colour,  particularly  in  the  Muscats, 
and  this  was  due  to  the  deficient  sunshine.  The 
highest  praise  may  be  given  to  fruit  generally, 
whether  in  the  collections  or  the  single  dishes. 

Vegetables  were  also  better  than  it  was  expected  they 
would  be,  and  were  as  good  as  they  were  numerous. 

The  Plant  Classes  were  well  sustained,  and  those  for 
cut  flowers  also,  though  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  Dahlias  have  been  seen  better  at  Shrewsbury  ; 
and  that  Sweet  Peas  have  suffered  terribly  from  recent 
weather,  Mr.  H.  Eckford  being  unable  to  show  these 
flowers  at  all,  owing  to  a  storm  on  Sunday  last. 

The  entries  for  the  entire  show  were  about  2500, 
being  250  more  than  last  year. 

There  were  seven  marquees,  as  follows  :— 1,  contain- 
ing plants,  180  ft.  by  50  ft.,  and  100  ft.  in  the  bays;  2, 
containing  plants,  140  ft.  by  40  ft. ;  3  and  4,  cut  flowers, 
&c,  130  ft.  by  30  ft.  each;  5,  fruit,  290  ft.  by  50  ft.,  and 
so  ft.  in  bays ;  6,  vegetables,  130  ft.  by  30  ft. ;  and  7, 
cottagers'  exhibits,  160  ft.  by  36  ft. 

Although  the  weather  has  beeu  very  unsettled,  the 
Society's  usual  good  fortune  did  not  forsake  it  during 
Wednesday,  the  weather  beiDg  for  the  most  part  sunny 
and  bright. 

On  Tuesday  evening  the  principal  tents,  in  which 
exhibitors  had  so  much  work  to  do,  were  illuminated 
with  electric  lights  for  as  long  a  time  as  necessary. 
This  is  a  new  privilege,  and  furnishes  another  instance 
of  the  desire  of  Messrs.  Aduitt  and  Naunton,  the  lion, 
sees.,  to  do  all  that  in  them  lies  to  assist  exhibitors; 
and  it  is  to  the  secretaries  that  the  extraordinary  suc- 
cess of  the  Shropshire  Horticultural  Society  is  chiefly 
due. 

In  estimating  the  good  the  Society  has  done,  notice 
must  not  only  be  taken  of  the  encouragement  it  has 
given  horticulturists,  but  of  the  amount  of  money  it 
has  given  to  charitable  purposes  ;  and  lastly,  but  not 
least,  the  visitor  to  the  pretty  little  town  is  reminded 
that  it  was  left  to  the  Shropshire  Horticultural  Society, 
to  erect  a  statue  to  the  memory  of  Charles  Darwin,  in 
his  native  town. 

GROUP3  OF  PLANTS  ARRANGED  FOR  EFFECT. 

The  two  large  group  classes  were  quite  a  feature  in 
themselves.  In  that  for  flowering  and  foliage  plants, 
as  well  as  for  foliage  plants  only,  the  competition  was 
keen,  fully  maintaining  the  high  character  of  groups 
at  the  Shrewsbury  Show.  Mr.  J.  Cypher,  was  pre- 
eminent in  both  of  these  classes. 

Mixed  Group.— In  his  1st  prize  mixed  group,  the  chief 
feature  was  its  pleasing  effect  ;  there  was  not  any 
approach  to  crowding.  Light  and  choice  Orchids  with 
Nerines,  were  delightful;  Calanthe  veratrifolia  did 
good  service,  so  also  did  some  small  Ixoras  ;  and  at  the 
front  margin,  dwarf  plants  of  Lantana  Drap  d'Or, 
were  employed  with  'good  effect  as  dot  plants;  some 
highly  coloured  Codireums  (Crotons),  added  both 
brilliance  and  lustre  to  the  entire  arrangement.  The 
2nd  prize  in  this  class  was  awarded  in  a  keen  competi- 
tion to  Mr.  J.  McDonald,  gr.,  to  G.  H.  Kenrich,  Esq  . 
Edgbaston,  with  perhaps  a  lighter  arrangement,  but 


what  was  gained  in  this  way  was  lost  in  others. 
Fuchsia  triphylla  was  employed  at  the  base  towards 
the  back,  and  stood  the  exhibitor  in  good  stead. 
Mr.  Finch;  of  Coventry,  who  was  placed  3rd,  staged 
an  effective  group  which  in  many  shows  would  have 
easily  won  the  premierposit  ion ;  lightness  predominated 
here  both  in  arrangement  and  in  point  of  colour. 
There  was,  however,  a  suspicion  of  deficiency  in  the 
finish.  v 

Mr.  Cypher,  in  his  premier  group  of  foliage  plants 
only  studied  effect  from  the  point  of  richness  in 
colouring;  his  Codiieums  were  of  the  richest  possible 
colour,  and  the  selection  of  varieties  all  that  one 
could  desire.  Very  fine  in  every  respect  were  those  of 
C.  Reidi  which  were  well  furnished  to  the  base,  upon 
single  stems  and  with  huge  leaves;  light  graceful  Palms, 
and  a  choice  assortment  of  highly  coloured  dwarf 
plants  of  Strobilanthes  Dyerianus,  Saxifvaga  sarmen 
tosa  tricolor,  and  plants  of  similar  e fleet.  The  2nd 
prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  G.  Thompson,  gr.,  to  G.  H. 
Turner,  Esq,  Derby,  who  had  a  very  effective  group, 
characterised  by  extra  tall,  well  coloured  Coditeums  of 
light  leafage.  This  group  was  exeelleiiMu  many  respects, 
but  it  lacked  the  recherche  flnish  of  his  more  successful 
colleague.  The  3rd  prize  in  this  class  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  J.  McDonald,  whose  arrangement  was  effective, 
but  not  so  definite  as  desirable.  Two  other  groups 
were  staged,  showing  the  popularity  of  this  class. 

In  a  class  for  smaller  groups  open  to  the  county  of 
Salop  only,  H.  H.  France  Hayhurst,  Esq.,  obtained 
1st  prize;  and  Mrs.  Swan,  Halston  Hall  (gr.,  Mr.  C. 
Roberts),  was  2nd. 

SPECIMEN  PLANTS. 

Twenty  plants,  Stove  and  Greenhouse,  not  fewer  than 
twelve  in  bloom,  1st  prize  to  Mr.  B.  Cromwell,  gr.-to 
S.  Sutton  Limmis,  Esq.,  Allerton,  Liverpool,  whose 
finest  flowering  examples  were  of  Lapageria  rosea, 
extra  fine  in  colour;  and  L.  r.  alba,  equally  as  good  in 
quality,  and  both  in  profuse  bloom;  Ixora  Williamsii, 
two  excellent  plants,  well  flowered,  and  fresh ;  and  two 
also  of  I.  coccinea  superba,  with  another  of  I.  macro- 
thyrsa  not  well  advanced;  Stcphanotis  floribuuda,  well 
flowered;  the  weakest  plant  being  one  of  Rhododen- 
dron Princess  of  Wales.  The  foliage  plants  here  were 
a  feature ;  dense  bushes  of  Codheums,  well  coloured, 
and  in  robust  health,  the  finest  being  C.  Williamsii,  C. 
Mortfontainense,  extra  line;  C.  Countess,  and  C.  Queen 
Victoria;  three  fine  specimens  of  Kcntias,  one  of  K. 
Belmoreana,  and  two  of  K,  Forsteriaua,  at  the  back, 
completed  a  very  fine  group  of  specimen  plants.  Mr. 
J.  Cypher,  Queen's  Road  Nursery,  Cheltenham,  was  a 
close  2nd,  having  an  extra  tine  specimen  of  Erica  Mar- 
nockiana,  very  fresh;  one  specially  good  Bougainvillea 
Cypheriana,  an  excellent  Rondeletia  speciosa  major, 
one  extra  good  Statice  intermedia,  and  two  smaller 
ones  of  the  same  variety,  and  of  Statice  profusa,  with 
two  good  Allamanda  nobilis.  The  foliage  plants  were 
three  large  Kentias,  and  four  similar  examples  of 
Crotons,  the  best  being  C.  Chelsoni  and  C  Warreni. 
The  weak  plant  here  was  one  of  Phtenocoma  prolifera 
Barnesii.  These  two  groups  constituted  a  remarkable 
feature  in  the  centre  of  the  large  tent,  and  were  the 
constant  admiration  of  all  plant  lovers.  Mr.  Wm. 
Vause,  Leamington  Spa,  was  placed  3rd.  with  smaller, 
but  well-grown  plants,  the  best  being  a  line  Phceno- 
coma  prolifera  Barnesii,  Erica  Marnockiaua,  and  a  good 
Ixora  Williamsii,  with  three  healthy  Palms. 

For  a  Specimen  Plant  in  Flower,  Mr.  Vause  was  1st, 
with  a  fairly  good  Erica  semula ;  and  Mr.  Cypher  2nd, 
with  Statice  intermedia,  well  coloured. 

Groups  of  Small  Plants  in  Pols,  not  more  than  5  inches 
diameter,  produced  good  competition.  Mr.  Lambert, 
gr.  to  Lord  Harlech,  Brogyntyn,  wa3  placed  1st,  with 
well-selected,  sturdy  examples  of  Ixoras,  Viucas,  Alla- 
mandas,  and  Crotons ;  Mr.  B.  Cromwell  followed  with 
scarcely  such  a  good  selection,  but  well  grown  plants. 

For  Tabic  Plants,  Mr.  B.  CROMWELL  was  well  to  the 
fore  with  ideal  subjects,  well  grown,  the  Crotons  being 
extra  good  ;  Mr.  A.  Hall,  gr.  to  J.  C.  WATEBHOUSE,  Esq., 
Prestbury,  Macclesfield,  followed  witli  neat,  pretty 
plants,  of  elegant  outline. 

For        D  i  'Ti.  was  well  to  the  front 

with  sturdy,  well-finished,  and  highly  -  coloured 
exnmples  of  the  best  kinds  In  cultivation. 

Thirty  Stove  or  Greenhorn  Pheso  were  to  pots 

not  exceeding   '>  inches  in  diameter,     A  very  good 

collection  Of  plants  was  Shown  by  LORD  0  V.RT.ECH.     Ho 

had  Dlplade  I  '.  Cleroden- 

dron  Balfouri,  C.  taUax,  in  capital   condition,  and 
numbe]  i  i-ccics.    _-ii.l.  []  .  Esq., 

Allerton.  Liverpool  (gr.,  Mr.  Cromwell),  who  had  a  nice 
Lapageria,  a  Glorioso  superba,  Crass  ila  coccinea,  &o 
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3rd,  Mr.  J.  Cypher,  Cheltenham,  who  made  a  feature 
of  Ixoras. 

Zonal  Pelargoniums  were  shown  in  a  class  for  six 
plants,  and  the  winner  of  the  1st  prize  was  R.  Taylor, 
Esq.,  Abbey  Foregate,  Shrewsbury  (gr.,  Mr.  H.  Clift). 
Fuchsias  were  not  particularly  noteworthy,  but  there 
were  collections  of  small  plants,  also  of  various  other 
flowering  species. 

Tuberous-Rooted  Begonias  were  best  from  Messrs.  B  K. 
Davis  &  Sons,  Yeovil  Nurseries,  who  had  six  excellent 
specimens.  Their  double  white  Mrs.  Reynolds  and 
orange-scarlet  W.  Sparshot  being  particularly  striking. 

Caladiums  were  well  shown,  and  the  best  were  from 
T.  Sutton  Timmis,  Esq.,  Cleveley,  Allerton  (gr.,  Mr. 
B.  Cromwell). 

Ferns  included  some  capital  specimens  of  Nephro- 
lepis,  Adiantum,  Dicksonia,  &c,  from  T.  Sotton 
Timmis,  Esq.,  Allerton,  Liverpool;  and  Mrs.  J.  H. 
Slavey,  Sunnicroft,  Wellington. 

FRUIT —DESSERT  TABLE. 
The  1st  class  in  the  fruit  section  was  one  for  a  dessert 
table,  decorated  with  plants,  not  exceeding  5  inches  cut 
flowers  and  foliage.  Not  more  than  fifteen  dishes  of  fruit 
were  allowed,  and  each  table  measured  10  feet  by  4  feet 
■6  inches.  There  were  five  exhibitors  in  this  class,  and 
the  most  successful  was  the  Earl  of  Harrington,  Elvas- 
ton  Castle,  Derby  (gr.,  Mr.  J.  H.  Goodacre),  with  a  total 
of  121  points.  He  had  four  beautiful  bunches  of  Grapes 
•of  choice  varieties,  excellent  Triomphe  de  Vienne 
Pears,  Elruge,  and  Lord  Napier  Nectarines,  remark- 
able for  deep  colouring.  Imperial  Gage  Plums,  ex- 
ceedingly large  Brown  Turkey  Figs,  Peaches  Royal 
George  and  Nectarine,  Ribston  Pippin  Apple,  two 
excellent  Melons,  and  a  second  dish  of  Pears. 
2nd,  Lady  Henry  Somerset  (gr.,  Mr.  G.Mullins),  with  a 
total  of  111  points.  In  addition  to  Grapes,  he  had  very 
good  quality  in  some  of  the  soft  fruits,  as  Moorpark 
Apricots,  Harrington  and  other  Peaches,  Stanwick 
Elruge  and  Dryden  Nectarines,  Figs,  Melons,  Cherries, 
«fcc.  3rd,  Sir  W.  Pease,  Bt.,  Gainsborough,  who  gained 
I09points.  4th,  The  Hon.  Mrs.  Meynell  Ingram,  Temple 
Newsham,  Leeds  (gr.,  Mr.  R.  Dawes). 

Champion  Grape  Class. 

The  conditions  of  the  competition  for  the  best  collec- 
tion of  12  bunches  of  Grapes,  in  four  or  more  distinct 
varieties,  but  not  more  than  four  bunches  of  anyone 
variety,  including  the  following:  "Each  bunch  to  be 
judged  on  its  individual  merits,  and  points  awarded  as 
per  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Code.  The  bunches 
to  be  staged  on  boards  (singly,  if  possible),  and  the 
whole  arranged  on  a  table,  space  8  feet  by  4  feet  6  inches, 
in  two  tiers,  2  feet  3  inches  in  width.  Neither  size  of 
bunch  as  such,  nor  flavour,  to  carry  primary  weight, 
but  superior  cultivation  aud  finish,  with  the  high- 
class  quality  of  the  respective  varieties,  will  be 
considered  of  the  greatest  importance.  Each  collection 
to  be  deeoratcd,  flowering  or  foliage  plants  (in  pots  not 
exceeding  5  inches  in  diameter);  also  cut  flowers  or 
foliage  in  glass  or  ware,  or  loose,  allowed  at  the  exhi- 
bitor's discretion."  Separate  prizes  were  awarded  for 
the  decorations,  and  they  were  not  considered  when 
judging  the  Grapes. 

The  array  of  10S  bunches  from  nine  exhibitors  made 
a  beautiful  and  imposing  display,  and  there  was  the 
greatest  interest  shown  in  the  competition,  which 
eventually  resulted  in  the  triumph  of  Lord  Hastings, 
Melton-Constable,  Norfolk  (gr.,  Mr.  W.  Slangier),  who 
therefore  won  the  handsome  Silver  Challenge  Cup 
value  50  guineas,  aud  illustrated  in  these  pages  (see 
August  9,  p.  95),  and  a  sum  of  £20. 

The  points  awarded  were  as  follows  :— 

Max.  No.  Points 

of  poiuts.  obtained. 

Bunch  1  ...    GrosMaroc 9  9 

.,    2...    Muscat  of  Alexandria  ...    10  9 

i)    3  ...          „                      „              ...     10  9 

,.     4  ■■■           „                        „               ...     10  9 

,,    5  ...    GrosMaroc 10  Sh 

„    6  ...        „            „     9  35 

,,    7  ...    Black  Alicante     9  8£ 

>.    8  ...        „            „               9  SJ 

„    9 ,               9  32 

,,lo...    Aluwick  Seedling          ...      9  8j 


11  , 
12 


9 


3? 


Total         112  105£ 

The  Gros  Maroc  were  extremely  good  in  size  and 
colour;  Bla?k  Alicante  were  unusually  heavy,  and  of 
fine  colour,  the  berries,  as  is  customary  in  the  variety 
as  cultivated  at  Melton  Constable,  encircling  the  wood 
shoot  entirely;  Alnwick  Seedling  were  much  of  the 


same  type,  and  grandly  coloured;  the  Muscats  were 
large,  heavy  bunches,  but  they  were  not  perfectly 
finished.  The  2nd  prize  of  £12,  and  a  copy  of  the 
Encyclopedia  Dictionary,  valued  8  guineas,  given  by 
Messrs.  Wm.  Wood  &  Son,  was  won  by  Messrs.  D.  &  W. 
Buchanan.  Kippen,  Stirling,  gaining  98^  points  out  of 
the  112  that  were  possible.  The  varieties  in  this  ex- 
hibit were  Alnwick  Seedling,  four  bunches;  Muscat  of 
Alexandria,  four  bunches  ;  Black  Alicante,  three 
bunches;  and  Black  Hamburgh,  one  bunch.  This  was 
a  very  fine  exhibit,  and  the  Muscats  were  very  long 
bunches,  coloured  rather  better  than  most  of  those  of 
this  variety  that  .were  shown.  Black  Alicante,  in  two 
instances,  were  more  remarkable  for  size  of  bunch  than 
of  berry,  the  third  bunch  having  better  berries;  Aln- 
wick Seedling  was  heavy,  and  one  bunch  of  good 
form  was  awarded  the  maximum  number  of  points 
The  3rd  prize  of  £10  was  won  by  Capt.  A.  Stirling, 
Keir,  Dunblane,  N.B.,  who  won  the  great  Grape  class 
at  Shrewsbury  a  year  or  two  ago,  when  we  published  a 
photograph  of  Mr.  Thos.  Lunt,  the  clever  gardener  at 
Keir.  On  this  occasion  Mr.  Lunt  won  95h  points,  and 
showed  particularly  well  finished  bunches  of  Black 
Hamburgh  (2).  Mrs.  Pince  (2),  Alnwick  Seedling  (1), 
Cooper's  Black  (1),  Muscat  of  Alexandria  (4),  and  Mad- 
resfield  Court  (2).  4th,  the  Earl  of  Harrington,  El- 
vaston  Castle,  Derby  (gr.,  Mr.  J.  H.  Goodacre),  with 
93  points.  5th,  Martin  White,  Esq.,  Balruddery, 
Dundee  (gr.,  Mr.  R.  Cairns),  with  88h  points.  6th, 
Col.  Platt,  C.B.,  Gorddinog,  Llanfairfechan  (gr.,  Mr. 
W.  A.  Coates). 

OTHER  CLASSES  FOR  GRAPES. 

Four  bunches,  two  of  black  variety  and  two  of  white 
variety.  There  were  thirteen  entries,  and  therefore 
tifty-two  bunches,  shown  in  this  class.  The  1st  prize 
was  grandly  won  by  Lord  Haelech,  Brogyntyn  (gr., 
Mr.  T.Lambert),  who  had  Madresfield  Court  and  Muscat 
of  Alexandria.  Both  varieties  were  very  heavy,  and 
Madresfield  Court,  particularly,  were  splendidly 
finished;  2nd,  The  Earl  of  Harrington,  with  Muscat 
Hamburgh  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria;  3rd,  Lady 
Wantage  (gr.,  Mr.  W.  Fife),  with  Madresfield  Court  and 
Muscat  of  Alexandria. 

Two  bunches.  Black  Hamburgh.— The  1st  prize  went  to 
Granville  Farquhar,  Esq.,  Cholmondeley  Castle(gr., 
Mr.  C.  Flack),  for  grandly  finished,  much  shouldered 
bunches  of  heavy  weight ;  2nd,  Captain  Stirling,  Keir, 
Dunblane,  N.B.  (gr.,  Mr.  T.  Lunt) ;  3rd,  Lord  Harlech.  ■ 
There  were  nineteen  exhibits.  The  best  single  bunch 
of  the  same  variety  came  from  Capt.  Stirling  ;  2nd, 
the  Earl  of  Harrington. 

Two  bunches  of  Madresfield  Court.  —  Two  excellent 
bunches  from  Lord  Hastings,  obtained  1st  prize,  his 
lordship's  gardener,  Mr.  Shingler,  being  extremely 
successful  in  the  cultivation  of  this  variety.  The  ber- 
ries were  models  in  size,  development,  and  colour; 
2nd,  Mrs.  Burns,  North  Mymma  Park,  Hatfield  (gr., 
Mr.  C.  R.  Fielder),  who  had  good  bunches,  which  re- 
quired a  little  more  to  perfect  them ;  3rd,  J.  C.  Water- 
house,  Esq.,  Prestbury  (gr.,  Mr.  A.  H.  Hall).  There 
were  nine  exhibits. 

Tico  bunclies  of  Black  Alicante.— Two  extremely  heavy 
bunches  from  Lord  Hastings  obtained  1st  prize.  They 
lacked  nothing  in  size  or  colour,  but  might  have  been 
made  more  perfect  in  form  had  they  been  thinned 
rather  more  freely;  2nd,  Messrs.  D.  &  W.Buchanan, 
Kippen,  Stirling,  also  with  heavy,  finely  finished 
bunches ;  3rd,  J.  C.  Wateehouse,  Esq. 

Two  bunches  of  Gros  Colman  or  Gros  Maroc— Lord  Hast- 
ings won  1st  prize  with  Gros  Maroc ;  2nd,  C.  F.  K. 
Mainwaring,  Esq  ,  Oteley,  Ellcsmere  (gr.,  Mr.  C.  Wil- 
kins);  and  3rd,  Lord  Harlech. 

Two  bunches  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria.— There  were  four 
teen  exhibits  of  this  most  choice  variety,  the  best  two 
bunches  being  staged  by  J.  C.  Waterhouse,  Esq. 
These  were  not  the  largest  shown,  but  they  were  of 
high  quality  and  perfectly  finished,  being  immeasur- 
ably before  any  others  in  the  class  in  this  respect. 
2nd,  Mrs.  H.  S.  Gou<;h,  Tal-y-Cafn,  R.S.O.  (gr.,  Mr. 
F.  W.  Everett);  3rd,  Lord  WANTAGE-both  of  the  latter 
exhibits  being  large  in  bunch  and  berry.  A  very  fine 
bunch  from  Lady  Wantage  won  the  premier  award  in 
the  class  for  a  single  bunch  of  this  variety ;  Mrs.  W.  H. 
Burns  being  2nd;  and  L.  Goldie  Taubman,  Esq., 
Douglas,  Isle  of  Man  (gr.,  Mr.  Jas.  Inglis).  3rd. 

Two  bunches,  White,  any  other  variety.— The  variety 
Chasselas  Napoleon,  from  J.  C.  Waterhouse,  Esq., 
gained  1st  prize ;  and  pretty  bunches  of  Buckland 
Sweetwater,  from  H.  A.  Attenborough,  Esq.,  Daventry 
(gr.,Mr.  A.  Child),  2nd. 


Local  Grape  Classes. 
Mrs.  F.  Alderson,  Frankton,  Oswestry  (gr..  Mr.  G. 
Davis),  won  1st  prize  for  two  bunches  of  Black  Ham- 
burgh, grown  in  the  county  of  Salop.  Lord  Harlech 
1st  prize  for  two  bunches  of  any  other  black  variety. 
Lord  Harlech  was  1st  for  Muscat  of  Alexandria;  and 
Mrs.  R.  Darby,  Adcote  (gr..  Mr.  R.  Lawley),  1st,  for  any 
other  variety,  showing  Buckland  Sweetwater. 

Collections  of  Fruit. 

The  largest  class  for  a  collection  of  fruit  was  one  for 
sixteen  dishes  in  as  many  varieties,  and  not  fewer  than 
twelve  kinds,  nor  more  than  two  varieties  of 'a  kind, 
to  occupy  space  8  feet  by  4  feet  6  inches.  There  were 
five  exhibitors,  and  the  most  successful  of  these  was 
T.  Corbett.  Esq..  Impney  Hall,  Droitwich  (gr.,  Mr 
Jordan).  Madresfield  Court  Grapes  were  very  good 
and  Black  Hamburgh  exceedingly  well  finished,  berries 
plump,  and  of  good  size ;  Muscat  of  Alexandria 
were  long,  heavy  bunches,  with  good-sized  berries, 
not  perfectly  finished ;  the  remaining  variety  was 
Duke  of  Buccleuch,  the  bunches  being  of  medium  size, 
and  the  berries  large.  There  were  capital  Violet 
Hative,  and  Stirling  Castle  Peaches;  Lord  Napier 
Nectarines  were  of  good  size,  and  highly  coloured; 
large  and  early  Apricot,  transparent  Gage  Plums,  and 
Brown  Tm-key  Figs  were  all  good,  and  there  was  a  dish 
of  large  fruits  of  a  sweet  Cherry  unnamed,  and  a  dish 
of  Oranges,  one  of  Clapp's  favourite  Pears,  and  two 
Melons  Hero  of  Lockinge  and  Frogmore  selected. 
Next  in  order  of  Merit  was  a  collection  from  the  Earl 
of  Harrington,  Elvaston  Castle,  Derby  (gr.,  Mr.  J.  H. 
Goodacre).  He  had  Grapes,  Muscat  of  Alexandria, 
Madresfield  Court,,  Muscat  Hamburgh,  and  Chasselas 
Napoleon.  The  berries  of  Madresfield  Court  were 
particularly  fine,  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria  only 
required  a  little  more  time  to  make  them  first-class. 
Royal  George  Peaches  were  good,  and  Lord  Napier 
Nectarine.  The  Nectarine  Peach,  Transparent  Gage 
Plums,  Moorpark  Apricot,  a  dish  of  Cherries.  Margaret 
Marillat  Pears,  Ribston  Pippin  Apples,  Brown  Turkey 
Figs,  not  particularly  attractive  in  appearance  ;  Royal 
Favourite  and  Taunton  Hero  Melons,  completed  the  ex- 
hibit. 3rd,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Meyneli/Ingram,  Temple 
Newsham  (gr.,  Mr.  R.  Dawes),  who  had  Bananas  (Musa 
Cavendishi),  among  the  kinds  more  generally  shown 
4th,  Jas.  Martin  White,  Esq.,  Balruddery,  Dundee 
(gr.,  Mr.  R.  Cairns) ;  and  5th,  Sir  W.  Pease,  Bart.,  M.P.. 
Huttou  Hall,  Guisborough  (gr.,  Mr.  J.  Mclndoe),  who 
included  a  nice  dish  of  Guavas  (Psidium  Cattleyanum), 
very  seldom  seen  in  show  collections  of  fruit. 

Collection  of  twelve  dishes.— Not  fewer  than  nine  kinds 
might  be  shown  in  this  class,  but  each  dish  had  to  be 
distinct  in  variety.  The  exhibits  were  staged  on 
spaces  of  6  feet  by  4  feet  6  inches,  and  the  1st  prize  ot 
£10  was  won  by  Mrs.  F.  Need,  York  House,  Great 
Malvern  (gr.,  Mr.  J.  Jones).  In  this  exhibit  there  were 
Madresfield  Court,  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  and  Gros 
Maroc  Grapes,  the  two  black  varieties  being  heavy, 
and  of  large  sized  berries,  the  Madresfield  Court  re- 
quiring a  few  more  days  to  finish  perfectly,  and  the 
Muscats  were  likewise  heavy,  large  bunches,  but 
lacked  colour:  two  bunches  of  Mrs.  Pearson  Grapes 
were  neat,  but  berries  rather  small;  Violette  Hative 
and  Stirling  Castle  Peaches  were  large  in  size,  and 
very  good  in  colour;  Violette  Hative  Nectarines  also 
being  very  worthy  of  remark.  Other  dishes  included 
July  Green  Gage  Plums,  Moor  Park  Apricots,  Brown 
Turkey  Figs,  Doyenne  Boussoch  Pears,  and  Frogmore 
Scarlet  Melon.  2nd,  Lady  Louisa  Ashburton,  Melchet 
Court,  Romsey  (gr.,  Mr.  G.  Hall);  this  exhibitor  had 
Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Black  Hamburgh,  aud  Madres- 
field Court  Grapes,  very  highly  coloured  Nectarines 
and  Apricots,  &c.  3rd,  Lord  Bagot,  Blitbefield, 
Rugeley,  Staffs. 

Collection  of  nine  dishes.—  The  1st  prize  in  this  compe- 
tition was  won  by  the  Rev.  T.  M.  Bulkeley  Owen, 
Tedsmore  Hall,  West  Felton,  who  had  two  very  good 
bunches  of  Madresfield  Court  Grapes,  two  bunches  of 
Foster's  Seedling  Grapes,  and  Peaches,  Nectarines, 
Plums,  Pears,  and  a  Melon;  2nd,  Lord  Tre\or,  Bryn- 
kinalt  (gr.,  Mr.  W.  Dawes). 

Peaches. 
There  were  as  many  as  1*  dishes  exhibited  in  the 
class  for  six  fruits,  aud  the  1st  prize  went  to  Mrs. 
Meskin,  Crcsswell,  Stafford  (gr.,  Mr.  J.  Wilkes),  for 
extra  large  aud  very  highly  coloured  fruits  of  Belle- 
garde.  Mrs.  F.  Need,  Great  Malvern,  was  2nd  with 
Stirling  Castle. 

NECTARINES. 

There  were  13  dishes  of  six  fruits  each,  and  the 
1st  prize  was  won  by  grandly  coloured  fruits  from 
T.    F.    Kynnehsi.ey,   Esq.,  Leighton   Hall,   Ironbridge 
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(gi\,  Mr.  W.  Phillips);  lind,  Mrs.  F.  Needs,  with  Violet 
native;  and  :ird,  T.  CORBET,  Esq.,  Irapney  Hall,  Droit- 
wieh,  with  exquisitely  coloured  specimens  of  Stan  wick 
Elruge. 

Apricots. 
Of  12  dishes  of  six  fruits  each,  the  best  was  one  of 
Early  Red,  shown  by  G.  F.  Bates,  Esq.,  Whitfield 
Gardens,  Hereford  (gr.,  Mr.  R.  Grindrod,  the  fruits 
shown  being  remarkable  alike  for  size  and  colour; 
2nd,  Mark  Firth,  Esq.,  Wistow  Hall,  Leicester  (gr., 
Mr.  F.  J.  Clark);  and  3rd,  T.  Corbet,  Esq.,  for  Moor- 
park. 

Melons. 

Of  eight  green-fleshed  Melons,  the  best  was  shown  by 
Mrs.  F.  Alderson,  Gannow  Hill,  Frankton  (gr.,  Mr. 
Geo.  Davies);  2nd,  the  Earl  of  Lathom,  Ormskirk  (gr., 
Mr.  B.  Ashton),  with  Countess  of  Lathom ;  and  3rd, 
Mark  Firth,  Esq.,  with  Royal  Jubilee. 

There  were  twelve  scarlet-fleshed  Melons,  and  the  1st 
prize  went  to  Gunton  Scarlet,  shown  by  T.  Corbet, 
Esq. ;  Mrs.  R.  Darby,  Adcote,  being  2nd  with  Benham 
Beauty  ;  and  Mark  Firth,  Esq.,  3rd  with  Lord  Derby. 

There  were  also  twelve  white-fleshed  varieties,  of 
which  Hero  of  Loekinge,  shoivn  by  Sir  G.  Meyrick, 
Bart.,  Anglesey  (gr.,  Mr.  Pilgrim),  was  the  best. 

Plums. 

The  best  dish  of  twelve  Gages  was  one  of  Transparent 
Gage,  shown  by  H.  H.  France  Hayhurst,  Esq.,  Wel- 
lington {gr.,  Mr.  S.  Bremmell);  2nd,  W.  E.  King  King, 
Esq  ,  Leominster. 

The  1st  prize  for  six  fruits  of  yellow  Plums,  other 
than  Gages,  was  awarded  to  a  nice  dish  of  Burbank, 
shown  by  Sir  W.  Pease,  Bart. ;  2nd,  Jefferson's  Plum, 
from  the  Earl  of  Harrington. 

The  best  purple  Plum  was  Grand  Duke,  from  the 
Earl  of  Harrington. 

Of  red-fruited  varieties,  Cox's  Emperor  was  best,  from 
the  Earl  of  Harrington;  General  Sago  2nd,  from  Sir 
J.  W.  Pease,  Bart.;  and  Pond's  Seedling,  from  H.  H. 
France  Hayhurst,  Esq.,  3rd. 

Clterries.— The  best  dish  of  Cherries  was  shown  by 
E.  A.  Young,  Esq.,  Bangor  (gr.,  Mr.  A.  Ruddock). 

Hardy  fruits.— The  1st  prize  for  the  best  six  dishes  of 
hardy  fruits  grown  in  Salop  was  won  by  Capt.  T  A.  M. 
Dickin,  Esq.,  Wein. 

CUT  FLOWERS. 
There  were  very  numerous  classes  in  this  section,  and 
though  some  flowers  would  have  been  better  had  the 
weather  not  been  so  ungenial,  most  kinds  made  good 
displays.  The  1st  class  was  for  a  display  of  floral 
arrangements,  upon  a  space  of  12  feet  by  5  feet,  and 
Messrs.  Jones  &  Sons,  Shrewsbury,  who  won  1st  prize, 
may  be  congratulated  upon  the  attractive  display  they 
made. 

Mr.  W.  Haywaed,  Kingston-on-Thames,  won  1st 
prize  for  ball  and  bridal  bouquets,  Messrs.  Jones  being 
2nd;  and  in  a  similar  class  from  which  Orchids  were 
excluded,  Mr.  W.  Treseder,  Cardiff,  won  with  exceed- 
ingly chaste-looking  arrangements.  Mr.  Treseder  had 
also  the  best  bouquet  of  Cactus  Dahlias,  and  the  best 
shower  bouquet  of  Roses;  but  Messrs.  Jones  &  Son  won 
for  a  feather-weight  bouquet,  showing  one  of  extreme 
lightness.  Messrs.  Jones  &  Son  also  showed  a  pretty 
basket  of  cut  flowers,  and  a  stand  of  flowers  suitable 
for  table  decoration.  There  were  pretty  buttonhole- 
bouquets,  and  other  illustrations  of  floral  art. 

The  best  collection  of  twenty-four  bunches  of  hardy  flowers 
was  shown  by  Miss  Hamberton,  Newton  Hall,  Chester 
(gr.,  Mr.  Wakefield);  Messrs.  I.  House  &  Co.  being  2nd; 
and  Miss  Hamherton  also  had  premier  prize  for  12 
bunches,  showing  Montbretia  crocosmiiiora,  Helenium 
grandiflorum,  Achillea  The  Pearl,  Dianthus  Napoleon 
III.,  Phlox  Avalanche,  Lilium  speciosum  album,  L. 
longiflorum,  Heliauthus  rigidus,  Gypsophila  panicu- 
lata,  Chrysanthemum  maximum,  Echinops  rutheuicus 
and  Aconitum  Napellus. 

For  a  collection  of  hardy  perennials  (Roses  excluded), 
arranged  to  occupy  a  space  15  feet  by  5  feet,  the  winner 
of  1st  prize  was  the  Messrs.  Harkness  &  Son,  Leeming 
Barr,  whose  very  representative  collection  contained 
gorgeous  bunches  of  Lilium  Batemame,  Papaver 
nudicaule,  P.  n.  striatum,  and  miniatum,  herbaceous 
Phlox,  Gladiolus,  brilliant  Gaillardias,  &c.  Of 
four  or  live  other  exhibitors,  the  winners  of  the  2nd 
prize  were  Messrs.  Isaac  House  &  Son,  Coombe  Nur- 
sery, Westbury-on-Trym,  near  Bristol;  3rd,  Messrs. 
G.  Gibson  &  Co.,  Bedale,  Yorks. 

.  The  society's  class  for  twelve  bunches  of  Sweet  Peas 
brought  several  competitors,  and  the  1st  prize  was  won 
by  Mr.  R.  Bolton,  Warton,  Carnforth,  who  had  very 
good  flowers  of  the  best  varieties  to  date.  A  very 
charming  exhibit  was  made  in  Class  66,  one  for  an 


arrangement  of  Sweet  Peas  suitable  for  a  dinner-table 
on  a  space  4  four  6  inches  by  3  feet.  Miss  R.  Coster, 
Handsworth,  showed  pale  pink,  rose,  and  buff-shaded 
flowers  in  silvered  rustic  stands,  and  relieved  the 
flowers  with  spray*  of  brownish  Selaginella. 

In  Class  67,  in  which  Mrs.  H.  Eckford  offered 
prizes  for  the  best  exhibits  of  eighteen  varieties  of 
Sweet  Peas,  there  were  numerous  exhibits,  the 
best  coming  from  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Kenyon,  White- 
church.  Mr.  Robt.  Sydenham  also  offered  prizes 
for  twelve  bunches,  and  among  many  exhibitors  the 
best  was  Mr.  R.  Bolton,  Warton,  Carnforth. 

Dahlias.—  Of  several  collections  of  Cactus  or  decora- 
tive Dahlias,  upon  spaces  of  10  feet  6  inches  by  5  feet, 
the  best  was  from  Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams  &  Co., 
Salisbury;  Messrs.  Jones  &  Son,  Shrewsbury,  were 
2nd ;  and  Messrs.  W.  B.  Rowe  &  Son.  Worcester,  3rd. 

For  a  collection  of  any  varieties  on  a  space  similar  to 
that  in  the  last-mentioned  class,  Mr.  W.  Tresedee, 
Cardiff,  was  1st;  and  Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams  &  Co., 
Salisbury,  2nd. 

The  best  collection  of  twenty-four  Cactus  varieties 
was  from  Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  Rowledge  Nurseries, 
Farnham  ;  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Kenyon,  and  Messrs.  Keynes, 
Williams  &  Co  ,  following. 

Of  show  and  fancy  Dahlias  there  were  several  collec- 
tions of  twenty-four  blooms  each,  and  the  prizes  weic 
gained  by  Messrs.  Campbell  &  Son,  High  Blantyre; 
Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  and  Mr.  W.  Treseder,  respectively. 

African  Mar-igohts  in  Messrs.  Dobbie's  class  for  twelve 
blooms  were  very  brilliant.  W.E.King  King,  Esq., 
Bodenham,  Leominster,  winning  1st  prize  for  very 
heavy  blooms  of  the  pale  and  rich-coloured  varieties. 

Asters  were  not  particularly  good,  being  later  this 
year  than  usual ;  but  Gaillardias  looked  very  pretty  in 
loosely-arranged  bunches. 

The  best  collection  of  Carnations  and  Picotees 
shown  in  vases,  &c,  with  their  own  foliage  and  buds, 
without  any  dressing,  came  from  Messrs.  Thomson  & 
Co.,  Sparkhill,  Birmingham,  who  made  a  very  nice 
display  in  Bamboo-stands,  vases,  &c,  and  showed 
blooms  of  good  quality;  2nd,  M.  Campbell  &  Son,  High 
Blantyre;  and  3rd,  Messrs.  Blackmore  &  Langdon, 
Bath.    There  were  several  other  exhibitors. 

Gladiolus.— Messrs.  Harkness  &  Son  had  1st  prize 
for  a  collection  of  thirty-six  spikes  of  Gladiolus  ;  and 
Messrs.  R.  Harkness  &  Co.,  Hitchin,  2nd. 

VEGETABLES. 

These  were  staged  in  unusual  profusion,  and,  for  the 
season,  were  remarkably  good,  the  prizes  in  the  various 
classes  being  as  follows  : — 

In  Messrs.  Jas.  Carter  &  Co. '5  class  for  nine  kinds, 
three  lots  competing,  Mr.  J.  Gibson,  gr.  to  R.  W.  Hud- 
son, Esq.,  Marlow,  Bucks,  was  1st,  having  unnamed 
very  line  Onions,  White  Celery,  Tomatos,  Cauliflowers, 
Runner  Beans,  Peas,  Carrots,  Round  Potatos,  and 
Leeks,  all  of  superb  quality.  Mr.  E.  Beckett,  gr.  to 
Lord  Aldenham,  Elstree,  was  a  very  close  2nd.  having 
fine  Telegraph  Peas,  Jeannie  Dean  Potatos.  Jubilee 
Runners,  Tomatos,  Perfection  Carrots  ,  Leeks,  and 
Cauliflowers.  Mr.  R.  Ashton,  gr.  to  the  Earl  of 
Lathom,  Ormskirk,  was  3rd. 

Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons  class,  also  for  nine  vegetables, 
brought  nine  collections,  Mr.  Gibson  again  coming  1st 
with  very  high-class  exhibits.  Here  he  had  fine  Ailsa 
Craig  Onions,  Autumn  Giant  Cauliflowers,  Fulham 
Prize  Celery,  Prizetaker  Leeks,  Perfection  Tomatos, 
Gladstone  Peas,  Red  Intermediate  Carrots,  and 
Supreme  Potatos.  Mr.  Beckett,  was  again  2nd,  having 
fine  white  Celery,  Parsnips,  Ailsa  Crag  Onions,  Giant 
Cauliflowers,  Duke  of  Albany  Peas,  Potatos,  &c. ;  Mr.  B. 
Ashton,  was  3rd;  Mr.  J.  Bastin,  gr.,  to  Sir  Alex. 
Henderson,  Bfc.,  Buscot  Park,  Berks,  came  4th ;  Mr. 
Read,  gr.,  to  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  Bretby  Park,  5th ; 
and  Mr.  C.  Wilkius,  gr.,  to  C.  F.  R.  Mainwairing, 
Ellcsmere,  6th. 

Five  lots  were  in  competition  in  Messrs.  Webb  & 
Sons  class  for  eight  kinds.  Here  Mr.  Beckett,  who 
was  very  strong,  took  1st  place,  with  very  fine  samples. 
He  had  Cauliflowers,  Exhibition  Runner  Beans, 
Sensation  Tomatos,  Potatos,  Cucumbers,  etc.;  Mr. 
Bastin,  was  2nd,  with  a  strong  collection  ;  Mr.  Ashton, 
3rd;  Mr.  W.  Pope,  gr.,  to  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon, 
Highclere  Castle,  Newbury,  whom  the  season  has  not 
suited,  was  4th ;  and  Mr.  Read.  .r>th. 

Messrs.  R.  Smith  &  Sons,  Worcester,  offered  prizes 
in  a  class  for  twelve  dishes,  Mr.  R.  A.  Herspool, 
Rhuabon,  being  1st;  Mr.  Jordan,  gr.  to  T.  Corbett, 
E5q.,  was  2nd.  and  Mr.  G.  Davies,  Pool  Parna,  was  3rd. 
Mr.  E.  Murreli.,  Shrewsbury,  offered  prizes  in  two 
classes  of  eight  and  six  dishes.  The  first  and  second 
places  in  the  large  class  were  taken  by  Mr.  J.  Birch, 
gr.  to  Capt,  H.  L.  Butler,  Shelton  Hall,  and  Mr.  E. 
Walker,  gr.  to  Sir  W.  Honyman,  Whitchurch. 

In  the  smaller  class,  Mr.  E.  Clowes,  gr.  to  Mrs.  Jas. 
COCK,  of  Medgebourne,  was  1st,  and  Mr.  J.  Ai'bctt,  gr. 
to  Mrs.  (iuisK,  iladnall,  was  2nd. 


The  classes  for  collections  promoted  by  the  society 
were  of  less  value  than  were  those  given  by  the  trade, 
but  very  good  competition  resulted.  With  12  dishes 
Mr.  E.  Beckett  was  1st,  having  besides  the  kinds 
previously  mentioned  Ideal  Cucumbers,  Snowball 
Turnips,  and  Globe  Artichokes;  Mr.  Ashton  was 
2nd,  and  Mr.  Pope  3rd.  In  the  class  for  nine  dishes 
there  were  six  collections,  the  best  coming  from 
Mr.  J.  Hay,  gr.  to  J.  H.  Lees,  Esq.,  Buyton  Park;  Mr. 
Huxley,  gr.  to  J.  B.  Wood,  Esq.,  Ludlow,  being  2nd. 
There  were  no  fewer  than  forty  collections  staged,  and 
in  them  were  some  3:0  dishes.  Single  dishes  were  in 
great  quantity,  both  for  prizes  offered  by  the  Society, 
and  for  those  offered  by  Mr.  M.  Sydenham,  of 
Birmingham. 

For  three  dishes  of  Potatos  Mr.  B.  Ashton  was  1st, 
having  handsome  Ideal  and  Duke  of  York  White, 
and  Mr.  Bresee  red  varieties.  He  was  also  1st  with 
handsome  Ideal  in  the  single  dish  class.  Mr.  A.  W. 
Hal],  gr.  to  J.  C.  Waterhouse,  Esq,,  Prestbury,  had 
the  best  six  Tomatos;  Mr.  Beckett  was  1st  in  Cu- 
cumbers, Mr.  Weston,  Hodnest,  the  same  with  Clae- 
stone  Peas;  Mr.  Powell,  of  Addlestone,  had  the  best 
Dwarf  Beans  ;  Mr.  D.  Bresee,  Percy  Green,  had  superb 
Scarlet  Runners;  and  with  two  beaui if ul  Cauliflowers 
Mr.  A.  Ruddock  was  1st.  The  best  Celery  came  from 
Mr.  G.  Buchanan,  gr.  to  Sir  Colley  Sutland,  Chilton 
Grove;  Parsnips  too  long,  Carrots  and  Turnips  were 
very  handsome. 

Mr.  Beckett  had  the  finest  Onions,  and  also  with 
five  fine  bulbs  won  Mr.  Cranston's  valuable  prize,  yet 
in  offering  one  prize  only,  a  sum  large  enough  for 
three,  the  competition  was  small. 

Alt  Mr.  Sydenham's  single  dish  classes  were  well  con- 
tested, and  the  products  were  in  all  cases  first-class. 

There  were  a  few  honorary  collections  from  the  trae'e, 
including  a  miscellaneous  one  from  Messrs.  Jarman  & 
Son,  Chard,  Somerset;  and  a  very  beautiful  collection 
of  Potatos,  not  large  samples,  from  Messrs.  Dobbie  & 
Co.,  Rothesay  and  Orpington.  There  were  sixty  dishes 
in  fifty  varieties,  specially  noticeable  being  their  Im- 
proved Kidney,  The  Factor,  Favourite,  and  The  Crofter. 

Non-competitive  Exhibits. 

Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co.,  Rothesay,  N.B.,  had  a  very 

large  exhibit,  composed  of  cut  blooms  of  Violas  and 

Pansies,  of  the  first  quality  and  in  numerous  varieties  ; 

Sweet  Peas  in  bunches,  and  Marigolds. 

Mr.  M.  Pritchard,  Christchurch  Nurseries,  Hants, 
h ad  a  group  of  cut  hardy  flowers  of  high  quality,  and 
remarkable  for  good  cultivation. 

Another  collection  of  hardy  flowers  was  shown  by 
Messrs.  Geo.  Jackman  &  Son,  Woking  Nursery,  Surre> , 
iu  which  Cactus  and  other  Dahlias  were  conspicuous." 
Messrs.  W.  Bull  &  Sons,  536,  King's  Road,  Chelsea, 
London,  showed  some  choice  stove  foliage  plants,  in- 
cluding Cordyline  Victoria  and  varieties  of  Codiseum, 
&c. 

Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
London,  exhibited  hardy  flowers,  in  which  some  very 
effective  varieties  of  herbaceous  Phlox  were  included. 
Mr.  Albert  Myers,  Sutton  Lane  Nurseries,  Shrews- 
bury, made  a  most  brilliant  display  with  zonal  Pelar- 
goniums, showing  plants  in  flower,  and  blooms 
arranged  in  various  ways  with  Gypsophila  sprays,  &c. 
Messrs.  Dicksons,  Ltd.,  Chester,  exhibited  very 
numerous  varieties  of  herbaceous  Phlox  among  other 
hardy  flowers,  and  conspicuous  in  this  exhibit  also 
were  some  fine  flowers  of  Romueya  Coulteri. 

Another  collection  of  hardy  flowers  came  from  Mr. 
Walter  B.  Child,  Aeoek's  Green. 

From  the  King's  Acre  Nurseries,  Ltd.,  King's  Acrrfc 
Hereford,  were  shown  cordon-trees  of  Apples  and  Pears 
in  pots,  also  a  number  of  dishes  of  hardy  fruits. 
Mr.  Jno.  Wood,  Penrith,  exhibited  Sweet  Peas,  &c. 
Roses  were  shown  by  Mr.  Edwin  Murrell,  Shrews- 
bury, who  staged  his  flowers  in  a  somewhat  novel 
fashion,  having  large  panels,  as  it  were,  of  the  yellow 
Tea  Perle  des  Jardius,  Niphetos,  *fce.,  in  bunches  Jpt 
into  a  ground-work  of  moss,  a  few  Ferns  being  put, 
round  each  variety,  and  there  being  twenty-five  or 
thirty  bunches  of  each. 

Messrs.  Ed.  Webb  &  Son,  Wordsley.  Stourbridge,  bad 
a  group  of  hardy  flowers,  a  quantity  of  Gloxinias  in 
pots;  also  cut  Lilies,  double-flowered  Hollyhocks,  and 
some  choice  vegetables. 

Messrs.  Hobbies,  Ltd.,  Dereham,  Norfolk,  had  a  large- 
group  of  cut  flowers  of  a  variety  of  species,  including 
their  new  white  perennial  Pea. 

Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  Rowledge  Nurseries,  Farnham, 
showed  a  large  collection  of  Dahlias;  Messrs.  LA1NG  & 
Mather,  Kelso-on-Tweed,  a  group  of  flowers  of  Sou- 
veuier  de  la  Malmaison  Carnations;  Mr.  J.  Devkimij  , 
Banbury,  a  group  of  hardy  flowers;  Mr.  W.  Waters, 
Westleigh.  Aeoek's  Green.  Violas;  Mr.  W.  L.  Pattison, 
Shrewsbury,  Violas ;  Messrs.  Thompson,  Sparkhil', 
Birmingham,  a  few  "  dressed"  Carnations;  Messrs.  \\ . 
&  J.  Brown,  Peterborough,  a  group  of  plants  oi 
Heliotropes,  zonal  Pelargoniums,  ifco.,  also  cut  Carna- 
tions; Messrs.  u  i  \\  ni'  .v  Co.i  Birmingham,  harry 
Dowers;  Mr.  n  i:.  it  ford,  Wera,  Dahlias;  Mr.  i  . 
BtJi.TON,  Warton  Carnforth,  Sweet  Peas;  Messrs,  I.. 
II  ah  1 1  ami  A;  Sn\  v,  (.'oi  k,  a.  larye  number  of  cut  blooms 
ot  tuberous  rooted  Hegouias  and  Gladiolus  ;  Messrs.  J . 
Peed  &  Son,  Norwood  Road  Nurseries,  London,  S.E., 
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cut  flowers  of  Begonias;  Messrs.  Jarman  &  Co.,  Chard, 
Somerset,  sweet  Peas  and  Begonias,  Mr.  J.  Derbyshire, 
Altrincham,  Sweet  Peas,  &c.  Messrs.  Jones  &  Sons, 
Shrewsbury,  a  large  collection  of  Sweet  Peas. 

Begonias  with  remarkably  fine  flowers  were  shown  by 
Mr.  F.  Davis,  Woolas  Hill,  Pershore,  an  amateur 
grower  who  held  his  own  with  ease  with  double 
varieties  carrying  huge  blooms  well  refined,  being 
strong  in  all  colours,  but  notably  so  in  yellows. 

Two  other  groups  were  from  those  well  -  known 
growers  Messrs.  B.  B.  Davis  &  Sons,  of  Yeovil,  who 
staged  an  excellent  assortment  of  both  single  and 
double  varieties,  two  of  the  finest  of  the  latter  being 
Countess  Cromer,  a  pure  white,  and  W.  Sparshot,  a 
huge  orange-scarlet,  a  notable  plant;  and  by  Messrs. 
Blackmore  &  Lang  don  of  Bath,  who  were  particularly 
strong  in  the  softer  tints,  pinks,  apricots,  buffs  and 
yellows  being  most  noticeable. 

Messrs.  R.  Smith  &  Co.,  Worcester,  staged  a  large 
group  of  decorative  flowering  and  foliage  plants,  with 
cut  examples  of  early  herbaceous  flowers.  Of  the  latter 
Montbretia  Bouquet  Target  was  a  distinctly  promising 
variety  of  brilliant  colour ;  this  group  was  well  set  up, 
and  formed  an  attractive  feature.  It  was  arranged 
upon  the  ground,  and  lost  nothing  in  effectiveness  by 
being  placed  upon  the  ground  level. 

Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Royal  Exotic  Nursery, 
Chelsea,  London,  set  up,  also  upon  the  ground,  a  large 
group  of  choice  stove  and  greenhouse  decorative  plants 
and  Ferns,  with  some  good  Orchids  and  a  few  capital 
Nepenthes ;  this  group  contained  several  suggestive 
plants  for  grouping  purposes. 

Mr.  J.  Russell,  of  Richmond  Nurseries,  Surrey,  had 
a  well-grown  group  of  Codireums,  Crotons,  Alocasias, 
and  other  specialties  of  useful  character. 

Messrs.  Pritchard  &  Sons,  of  Shrewsbury*  had  a 
large  assortment  of  trained  plants  of  the  Japanese 
Larch,  Larix  leptolepis;  several  examples  of  Davallia 
bullata  in  various  forms,  and  other  decorative  Ferns. 

Mr.  J.  H.  White,  nurseryman,  Worcester,  staged  a 
large  and  varied  assortment  of  cut  flowers  in  season, 
including  a  few  of  the  newer  Water-Lilies,  and  some 
dwarf  decorative  plants. 

Mr.  J.  Hudson,  gr.  to  Leopold  de  Rothschild,  Esq., 
Gunnersbury  House,  Acton,  arranged  upon  the  turf  a 
large  assortment  of  Water-Lilies  (Nymphteas),  com- 
prising the  best  known  species  and  hybrids,  in  all 
thirty  or  more  varieties,  with  a  large  assortment  of 
aquatic,  bog,  or  marsh  plants,  &p.,  at  the  background. 

MEDALS    AWARDED. 

Large  Gold  Medals  were  awarded  to  Messrs.  R. 
Smith  &  Co.,  Worcester;  Mr.  F.  Davis,  Woollas,  Per- 
shore; Blackmore  ALangdon,  Bath  ;  B.  R.  Davis  tt  Son, 
Yeovil;  Leopold  de  Rothschild.  Esq.  (gr.,  Mr.  Jas. 
Hudson) ;  Pritchard  &  Son,  Shrewsbury  ;  Jas.  Veitch  & 
Sons,  Chelsea;  Dobbie  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Rothesay;  J. 
Murrell,  Shrewsbury ;  Harlland  &  Son,  Cork  ;  Hobbies 
&Co.,  Ltd.,  Dereham. 

Small  Gold  Medals  were  awarded  to  John  Russell, 
Richmond  Nurseries,  Surrey ;  J.  H.  White,  Worcester ; 
M.  Pritchard.  Christchurch  ;  Jackman  &  Son,  Woking  ; 
A.  Myers,  Shrewsbury;  W.  B.  Child,  Acock's  Green, 
Birmingham;  King's  Acre  Nurseries,  Hereford;  E. 
Webb  &  Sons,  Wordsley;  Jones  &  Son,  Shrewsbury; 
R.  Bolton,  Warlon,  Carnforth ;  Jarman  &  Co.,  Chard; 
Hewitt  &  Co.,  Bn*mingham ;  Laing  &  Mather,  Kelso; 
and  S.  Mortimer,  Farnham. 

The  following  received  Silver  Medals  :  —  W.  J. 
Scott,  Shrewsbury ;  Bull  *&  Sons,  Chelsea ;  Barr  &  Sons, 
King  Street,  London,  W.C. ;  Dicksons.  Ltd.,  Chester; 
I.  House  &  Son. Bristol;  Jno.  Wood,  Penrith;  H.  Eck- 
ford,  Wem ;  J.  Peed  &  Son,  Norwood,  London;  W.  &, 
J.  Brown,  Peterborough;  J.  Derbyshire,  Altrincham; 
H.  Deverill,  Banbury;  Thomson  &  Co.,  Birmingham; 
Pattison,  Shrewsbury:  and  Waters,  Shrewsbury. 
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Adiantum:  Raspail.  In  the  early  spring  when 
growth  has  begun,  not  now ;  every  bit  with 
1  roots  will  grow  then. 

An  Article  to  Supersede  Flower-pots  in  the 
Cultivation  op  Forced  Plants  for  Market 
Work  :  M.  &  Co.  France,  Holland,  Russia, 
Germany,  Channel  Islands,  Denmark,  Norway 
and  Sweden,  and  U.  S.  A.  In  subtropical 
countries  pots  or  their  substitutes  are  not 
much  required. 

Beech  Hedge,  Height  of  :  W.  L.  Why  not 
apply  for  information  at  headquarters  ?  We 
cannot  help  you. 

Berberis  aquifolium  and  Cotoneaster  In- 
jurious to  Stock  :  J.  C.  B.  We  know  of  no 
instance  in  which  animals  have  died  after 
eating  shoots  and  berries  of  Cotoneaster ; 


and  if  the  cow  really  died  from  that  which 
she  devoured,  it  is  more  likely  to  have  been 
the    Berberis.     The    Cotoneaster    contains 
tannin,  probably.     The   Berberis  possesses 
acid,  bitter  and  astringent  properties ;  and 
some  species  contain  oxalic  acid. 
Books:   J.  B.     Stove  and  Greenhouse   Plants, 
by  the  late  Thos.  Baines.    A  perfectly  trust- 
worthy work  on  the  subjects  of  which  it 
treats. 
Carnations  :  W.  A.  R.    Good  border  varieties 
brilliant  in  colour,  and  some  of  them  agree- 
ably scented.    If  they  are  strong  growers, 
they  will  be  useful. 
Corky  Melon-roots  :  B.  &  Sons.    An  answer 
to  the  query  will  appear  in  the  report  of  the 
last  meeting   of   the   Royal    Horticultural 
Society  Scientific  Committee  in  our    next 
issue. 
Cucumbers  :    E.    W.      The    fruits    sent    are 
affected   with   a   fungus   which   has   caused 
them  to  "gum."    You  do  not  say  whether 
the  roots  and  leaves  are  healthy  or  not.    As 
a  matter  of  precaution,  we  should  advise 
you  to  spray  the  healthy  plants  with  liver- 
of-sulphur  ioz.  to  1  gallon  of  water.    You 
can  do  nothing  but  burn  the  diseased  plants. 
Dimensions  of  a  Croquet  Court  :  A.  B.  C.  No 
definite  size  required,  only  a  level  piece  of 
turf,   10  to  20  yards  square.     Apply  at  Mr. 
Upcott  Gill's,  170,  Strand,  for  a  book  on  the 
rules  of  the  game. 
Donation  by  J.  W.  Young  :  The  postage-stamps 
kindly  sent  have  been  passed  on  to  Mr.  B. 
Wynne,    Secretary     of     Royal     Gardeners' 
Orphan  Fund. 
FERNS  :  W.  Miller.    Fronds  much  shrivelled  ; 
best  sent  flat  between   paper.    1,   inferior 
seedling  of  Athyrium  f  .-f .  Pritchardi ;  2,  Poly- 
stichum    angulare   parvissimum ;     3,    P.    a. 
lineare  ;  4,  worthless  forms  of  Athyrium  f  .-f . ; 
5,  possibly  seedling  of  A.  f.-f.  pulcherrimum. 
C.  T.  Druery. 
Fungus  found  by  Wayside  :  Pan-Adam.  Com- 
mon Stinkhorn,   Phallus  impudicus,  in  the 
egg  stage.  M.  C.  C. 
Gloxinia  Leaves  :  W.  G.  B.    We  believe  your 
leaves  are  affected  with  a  mite.    Try  wash- 
ing them  with  tobaeco-water.     See  answer 
to  "  Perplexed." 
Gooseberries  :   T.  W.    Smashed  in  the  post 
and  unrecognisable.     Pack  in  a  wooden  or 
metal  box  if  you  send  again. 
Grapes  :   E.  F.  E.    The  berries  are  affected 
with  the  so-called   "rust,"  which,  as  you 
know,    is     caused     by    hot    vapour,     cold 
draughts  reaching  the  berries  whilst  warm 
and  moist,  excess  of  sulphur  on  the  heating 
apparatus,  &c.    We  are  unable  to  say  which 
it  is  of  these.    Certainly  it  is  not  scalding, 
or  fungus. 
Insects  :  G.  S.    The  Giant  Sawfly,  Sirex  gigas. 
They  bore  into  timber,  and  are  very  destruc- 
tive.   Get  the  last  edition  of  Miss  Ormerod's 
Manual  of  Injurious  Insects  (Simpkin,  Mar- 
shall &  Co.). 
Insect  and  Fungus  Infested  Plants  :  Perplexed. 
The  Branthemum  leaves  are  covered  with 
white  thrips,  and  should  be  fumigated  with 
XL-All  or  washed  with  an  insecticide,  say 
Gishurst  Compound  Soap  at  the  rate  of  2ozs. 
to  a  gallon  of  water,  or  with  petroleum  soap. 
The  Begonia  leaves  are  infested  with  the 
mite,  and  the  same  remedies  hold  good.    The 
Celosias  are  covered  with  red  spider,  and  are 
past  cure.     The  small  leaves  of  Begonia  have 
been  punctured  by  an  insect,  but  what  it  is, 
we  are  unable  to  say.      The  Crassula,   a 
plant  not  easily  injured,  seems  to  have  re- 
ceived   some    mechanical    injury,   and    the 
bruised  leaves  are  in  a  state  of  decay.    The 
fruit  of  the  Cucumber  seems  to  have  had  the 
whole  of  the  rind  inj  ured  by  hot  fumes  thrown 
off  by   much  heated  pipes,  and  the   leaves 
injured    probably    from    the    same    cause. 
Generally,  it  may  be  said  that  the  state  of 
the  plants  of  which  leaves  are  sent  is  due  to 
bad  cultivation. 

Lilies  :  S.    The  Lily  fungus,  which  is  doing 
much  harm  this  season.    Take  up  the  bulbs 


and  place  them  in  bags  containing  flowers-of- 
sulphur,  and  shake  them  frequently  so  that 
the  sulphur  may  penetrate  between  the 
scales  as  much  as  possible. 

Loss  of  Bloom  on  Grapes:  Pinkie.  Un- 
doubtedly the  syringing  is  the  cause  of  the 
loss.  It  is  better  to  drop  the  practice  at  an 
early  stage,  or  not  syringe  at  all. 

Names  of  Fruits  :  G.  H.  Fig,  Brown  Isehia. — 
W.  H.  B.  Peach  was  smashed  on  arrival, 
and  we  are  unable  to  give  you  the  name  of 
the  variety.    The  Plum  is  the  Jefferson. 

Names  of  Plants  :  H.  C.  E.  Chrysanthemum 
coronarium,  not  "  herbaceous,"  surely!  Is 
it  not  an  annual  ? — W.  T.  1,  Clematis  vir- 
giniana ;  2,  Yerbaseum  phceuiceum.- — Doubt- 
ful.  1,  Lonicera  hirsuta  ;  2,  Lysimaehia 
thyrsiflora ;  3,  L.  vulgaris  ;  4,  flowers  dried 
up,  send  again  ;  5,  Elymus  glaucus. — ff.  Wil- 
liams, Trevinn.  Veronica  salicifolia.  — 
Correspondent.  1,  Philadelphus  coronarius  ; 
2,  not  recognised  ;  3,  Deutzia  crenata  double 
fl.  ;  4,  D.  scabra.  All  the  specimens  shriv- 
elled, so  that  the  names  given  are  merely 
conjectural.— 4!/red  C.  Leney.  Spiraea  arise- 
folia. — Doubtful.  Calamagrostis  epigejos. — 
Box,  no  name.  Borago  officinalis. — A.  <£•  B. 
Staphylea  pinnata. — A.  E.  G.  1,  known  in 
gardens  as  Xylophylla  latifolia,  now  called 
Phyllanthus  speciosus  ;  2,  Codiaeum  angusti- 
folium;  3,  C.  trilobum  ;  4,  C.  spirale  ;  5,  C. 
interruptum  ;  0,  C.  Johannis  ;  7,  C.  Mortii. 
The  Codiseums  are  generally  called  Crotons 
in  gardens. — F.  C,  Guildford.  Gentiana 
pneumonanthe,  a  rather  rare  species.  ■ — 
W.  R.  T.  Centaurea  macrocephala. — R.T.H. 
Polemonium  coeruleum. 

Peaches  with  Split  Stones  :  S.  &  8.  and 
E.  W.  W.  This  malady  has  been  often 
accounted  for  during  the  current  season  and 
in  former  years  in  our  pages.  See  our  issue 
for  July  5  last,  p.  12.  Usually  it  is  due  to  a 
cheek  caused  by  great  dryness  of  the  soil  in 
the  early  stages  of  the  development  of  the 
fruit  followed  by  heavy  rains  or  artificial 
application  of  water.  The  best  safeguard 
is  found  in  keeping  the  soil  moderately  moist 
always. 

Raspatl  Pelargonium  Expected  to  Produce 
Blossoms  in  the  Winter  Season  :  Raspail. 
All  blooms  must  be  picked  off,  and  the  plant 
afforded  a  rest  by  keeping  the  soil  dryish 
and  the  plant  cool  in  a  frame. 

Seedling  Yiolas  :  F.  F.  For  your  own  garden 
the  seedlings  may  be  worth  propagating, 
but  there  are  many  named  varieties  of  the 
same  tints  that  are  finer. 

Vines  Mildew  :  Cymro.  As  the  attacks  of 
mildew  occur  every  year,  it  might  be 
advisable  to  remove  the  Vines  in  the  affected 
area,  and  substitute  others  for  them.  We 
are,  however,  of  the  opinion  that  there 
exists  a  reason  for  these  persistent  mildew 
attacks.  Are  there  any  host  plants  on 
which  mildew  is  always  found  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  vinery?  or  are  you 
sufficiently  careful  in  avoiding  that  cool 
damp  state  of  the  air,  that  favours  the  growth 
of  mildew  ?  In  any  event,  clear  out  the  upper 
crust  of  the  border,  and  lime-wash  the 
walls,  and  clean  every  bit  of  glass  and  wood- 
work. 

White  Sweet  Pea  :  Tweed.  A  fine  large  flower 
of  great  substance,  and  the  flower-stalk 
correspondingly  strong.  Worth  perpetuating, 
and  making  constant. 


Communications  Received.— E.  J.  Ashelford  —  J.  R.  J. 
— E.  M.— S.A.— S.M.— H  T.— F.C.  Heinemann,  Erfurt. 
—  G.  Claridge  Druce  (with  thanks).  —  Oxfordshire 
County  Council.— G.  M.  Woodrovv  (with  thanks).— 
Prof.  Waugh.  Amherst.  Mass.,  U.S.A.— Geo.  Monro.— 
Dun.— W.  L.  M  .  Texas.— D.  L  ,  Doncaster.— H.  Turner. 
—A.  Chantin.  Paris.-F.  A.— G.  H— W.  M.-Canon  E  — 
Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons— H.  S.— F.  W.  B.— Sir  M.  F.— 
W.  T.— J.  H.— T.  M.  (yes,  certainly)— A.  G.  (next  week) 
— H.  E.-D.  G.  W.-Allan.-H.  C.  D.— C.  II.  B.-E.  A.  Y. 
N.  D.— T.  N— C.  H.  \V.— D.  G.  W.— J.  M.  M.,  Pittsburg. 
J.  G.— Corycius  senex.— W.  M.— J.  OB.— N.  E.  B  — 
K.  D.— J.  C— H.  H.— J.  R.  J.— G.  H.  Budde— W.  H.  Y. 
— E.  H.  J—  Expert.— O.  T.— N.  E.  D.— J.  W.—  A.  R.— 
J.  J.— T.  D—  W.  C— Constant  Reader.— E.  P.— A.  G. 
H.  E— H.  S.— M.  A.— H.  Elliott. 

(For  Markets  and  Weather,  see  p.  viii.) 
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TREES     HISTORIC    AND 
COMMEMORATIVE. 

IN  a  country  village  on  Coronation  day  I 
witnessed  the  planting  of  a  tree.  A 
somewhat  lanky  Oak,  encircled  with  Vene- 
tian masts  and  flags,  was  held  in  position 
by  the  gardener.  The  Rector,  standing  on  a 
heap  of  thrown-out  earth,  discoursed  in 
brief,  lively  fashion  upon  tree-lore  ;  a  pretty 
Hamadryad  of  some  twenty  years,  daughter 
to  the  principal  resident,  threw  in  a  few 
■spoonfuls  of  soil;  and  after  the  inevitable 
■"God  save  the  King,"  the  attendant  crowd 
■dispersed  to  games  and  tea  and  fireworks, 
while  hands  stronger  than  feminine  filled 
in  the  earth,  attached  the  supporting  post, 
and  made  fast  the  protecting  iron  cage. 

When  all  were  gone,  I  sate  in  reverie 
beside  the  tree,  indulging  the  speculations 
which  it  called  up,  until,  like  Tennyson's 
Talking  Oak,  "  it  plagiarised  a  heart  and 
answered  with  a  voice,"  its  fluttering  leaves 
vocal  as  the  myriad  tongues  which  in 
Michael  Field's  Callirhoe  wagged  at  Emathius 
from  the  Epirus  grove.  They  tuld  of  the 
■ever-pres  nt  influence  of  trees  in  the  annals 
of  mankind,  of  their  associations  historic, 
literary,  religious  ;  of  events  and  men  whose 
memory   they    have  embalmed;    of  super- 


stitions terrible  or  fantastic  which  swathed 
them  once  and  haunt  them  still ;  of  the 
imposing  stature  and  longevity  which  have 
endowed  them  with  commemorative  value. 

Sometimes  in  metaphor,  sometimes  in 
narrative,  they  crowd  the  Bible  page.  In 
metaphor:  At  the  opening  of  Genesis  a 
tree  brings  death  into  the  world  ;  at  the 
close  of  the  Apocalypse  a  tree  is  set  for 
the  healing  of  the  nations.  An  Olive-tree 
announced  the  abating  deluge ;  from  a 
flaming  Acacia  issued  the  commission  to 
Moses.  Isaiah  decks  his  regenerated  earth 
with  Myrtle  instead  of  Thorn,  Eir-tree 
instead  of  Briar ;  the  Psalmist  depicts  his 
righteous  man  as  a  tree  planted  by  the 
water-side ;  Christ  compares  his  kingdom 
of  heaven  to  a  mighty  tree  springing  from  a 
grain  of  Mustard-seed.  Nor  less  in  narra- 
tive: Under  the  "Oak  of  Enchantments" 
Jacob  buried  the  idolatrous  amulets  of  his 
wives;  beneath  the  "Oak  of  Tears"  was 
entombed  his  aged  nurse.  The  stately 
Cedars  of  Lebanon,  emblematic  in  psalm 
and  prophet,  have  been  described  in  their 
venerable  survival  by  Hooker,  Kinglake, 
and  Warburton.  The  Palm-groves,  native 
to  the  Jericho  oasis,  fostered  into  rich  luxu- 
riance by  Solomon,  and  long  afterwards  by 
Herod,  lent  a  proverb  to  the  Latin  poets. 
To  Sir  John  Maundeville  was  shown  "  the 
tree  of  Eldre  that  Judas  heng  himself  upon, 
for  despeyt  that  he  hadde  when  he  solde 
and  betrayd  oure  Lorde."  And  to-day,  as 
the  traveller  enters  Jericho,  his  Arab  guide 
points  to  a  tall  Sycomore  or  Fig-Mulberry, 
and  screams  out  the  name  "Zacchee." 

Tree-worship  seems  to  have  entered  into 
the  religious  development  of  every  race, 
continuing  still  among  low-cultured  tribes. 
Its  deeply  -  rooted  hold  upon  Semitic 
theology  is  shown  by  the  incessant  lapses 
of  the  Israelites,  "  enflaming  themselves 
with  idols  under  every  green  tree,"  in  spite 
of  stern  prophetical  denunciations.  The 
Greeks,  who  beautified  everything,  assigned 
to  each  tree  its  separate  divine  tenant ; 
divine  and  potent  for  mischief  or  for  help, 
yet  dying  with  the  tree  whose  genius  it  was. 
That  men  sprang  from  trees  is  a  belief  as 
old  as  the  Odyssey,  extending  easy  credence 
to  the  metamorphose  of  Daphne  or  of  the 
sisters  of  Phaethon,to  the  bleeding  bough  of 
Virgil,  reproduced  by  Tasso  and  by  Spenser. 
In  the  forest  of  Dodona  stood  a  speaking 
Oak,  which  expounded  lively  oracles.  The 
Buddhist  sacred  books  endue  every  tree 
with  a  (leva  or  tenant  spirit ;  the  Bo  or 
Asoka  tree  of  Ceylon  received  continuous 
worship  for  near  eighteen  centuries  until 
its  destruction  a  few  years  ago;  and  to  this 
day  sacred  texts  and  prayers  are  legible  to 
the  faithful  on  the  Kum-bum  trees  of 
Thibet.  The  Druids  sacrificed  white  bulls 
to  Oaks  on  which  grew  the  Misleto;  the 
weird  Iggdrasil  of  our  Scandinavian  fore- 
fathers sunk  its  roots  in  hell,  touched 
heaven  with  its  summit,  while  its  boughs 
enveloped  earth,  its  leaves,  flowers,  and 
fruit  were  the  lives  and  deeds  of  men. 

In  face  of  this  strong  instinct  Christianity 
was  powerless.  St.  Boniface  might  hew 
down  the  Hessian  Heaven  god,  St.  Amator 
destroy  the  sacred  Pear-tree  >>f  Auxerre,  but 
to  the  miraculous  Rose  tree  of  Hildesheim, 
to  the  Stock  am  Eisen  of  Vienna,  to  St. 
Joseph's  Glastonbury  Thorn,  si  ill  cling 
superstitions  akin  to  or  derived  from  older 
worship.    Even  to-day  in  rustic  England  is 


practised  divination  by  Apple-pips ;  while 
the  Apple  trees  themselves  are  wassailed  by 
Devonshire  women  with  a  hymn  of  invoca- 
tion in  the  early  spring.  Rowan-sprigs  are 
still  worn  as  a  preservative  against  witch- 
craft; rhabdomancy  attaches  virtue,  not  to 
the  idiosyncrasy  of  the  water-finder,  but  to 
the  forked  Hazel-twig  he  carries;  the  belief 
abides  in  eastern  England  that  the  Dane- 
wort  (Sambucus  ebulus)  grows  only  where 
Danish  blood  was  spilt.  Surnames  such  as 
Holyoak  and  Holywood  attest  the  not 
remote  existence  in  our  own  island  of  sacred 
trees  and  groves ;  while  in  recent  poetry 
Shelley  recognised  the  spirit  which  sate 
within  his  sensitive  plant;  and  Wordsworth, 
pagan  to  the  core,  brings  out  his  animistic 
creed  in  "Nutting"  and  in  the  "Yews  of 
Borrowdale." 

"  All  these  have  vanished  ; 

They  live  no  longer  in  the  light  of  reason  ;  " 
we  have  lost  the  deification  of  Nature 
which  gave  their  meaning  to  such  fancies, 
and  their  loveliness  with  their  meaning ; 
what  was  once  an  expression  of  devout 
belief  has  dwindled  into  a  quaint  conceit. 

But  the  scepticism  which  has  rationalised 
away  the  mystery  of  trees,  leaves  untouched 
their  commemorative  value,  as  subtle  almost 
and  as  moving  as  the  ancient  cult ;  for  in 
viewing  a  tree  charged  with  history  we  pass 
an  illusion  on  ourselves.  "This  stone  shall 
be  a  witness  to  you,"  said  Joshua,  after 
his  dying  charge  to  Israel,  "  for  it  hath 
heard."  And  so  we  half-consciously  credit 
historic  trees  with  having  seen,  heard, 
remembered,  borne  witness  to  the  men 
or  the  events  whose  names  they  bear. 
When  in  the  opening  of  Ivanhoe,  Scott 
notes  the  wide-branched  ancient  Yorkshire 
Oaks  as  having  "  witnessed  the  stately  march 
of  Roman  soldiery,"  we  feel  the  penetrating 
gain  of  the  association ;  just  as  we  pause 
with  Dean  Stanley  before  the  eight  aged 
Olives  of  Gethsemane,  as  the  most  affecting 
and  eloquent,  because  the  most  alive,  of  all 
Jerusalem  memorials.  I  remember  what  I 
felt  when,  driving  us  through  the  New 
Forest  on  the  coach  top  in  my  childhood, 
the  coachman  pointed  with  his  whip  to- 
wards the  Rufus  tree,  beneath  which  the 
Red  King  by  his  loved  huntsman's  arrow 
bled.  My  dull  Pinnock's  History  became 
alive;  the  scared  archer  knight,  the  bleeding 
corpse  tossed  irreverently  into  a  charcoal- 
burner's  cart,  were  not  school  legends  but 
realities.  A  boy  at  Winchester  who  lived  in 
Sherwood  Forest  used  to  thrill  us  with  his 
tales  of  the  Greendale  Oak  of  Robin  Hood, 
for  to  us,  uncritical  and  pre-Nieburhian, 
Robin  was  quite  as  real  as  Rufus.  And 
when  in  later  years  I  came  to  picnic  beside 
Wycliffe's  Oak  in  Epping  Forest,  to  muse 
over  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  Oak  at  Penshurst, 
and  the  crooked  Maple  planted  by  Laud  in 
St.  John's  College  garden  ;  when  I  climbed 
into  the  Oak  of  Boscobel.  and  once 
harangued  a  crowd  of  labourers  by  torch- 
light from  beneath  John  Wesley's  tree  at 
Stony  Stratford;  when,  visiting  Oxford  to- 
day, I  see  Bishop  Hebers  Chestnut  over- 
hanging llrasenose  Lane  ;  or  ascend  Head- 
ington  Hill  thai  1  may  behold  far 
off  against  the  evening  sky  upon  the 
Cumnor  Hills  the  Scholar  Gypsy's  tree,  I 
found  and  lind  the  old  spell  still  unbroken, 
tin-  Pantheist  withinme  unconverted. 

The    illusion    demands    antiquity;    the 
hundred  years  at  least  which  Horace  and 
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Pope  desiderate  to  stamp  an  author  as  a 
classic  must  also  sacramentalise  a  tree. 
The  American  Tree  of  Liberty  is  venerable ; 
the  Victoria  Jubilee  trees,  the  Edward  Coro- 
nation trees,  are  in  their  nonage  still.  They 
too  will  some  day  be  ancient ;  let  us  hope 
that  our  posterity,  surveying  them  in  their 
full  boskage  of  maturity,  will  not  be  too 
busy  or  too  practical  to  question  and  in- 
terpret the  oracles  that  breathe  within  their 
leaves,  to  apprehend  the  lore  which  Shake- 
speare's banished  Duke  distilled  from  the 
uses  of  adversity — a  lesson  hackneyed  and 
familiar  in  the  repetition,  profound  and 
fruitful  when  discovered  by  oneself — the 
lesson  that  there  are  "tongues  in  trees." 
Corycius  senex. 


NEW  OR  NOTEWORTHY  PLANTS. 

TYPHONIUM  GIGANTEUM,  Engler. 
(var.  GIRALDI). 
It  seems  that  the  type  of  this  very  interest- 
ing and  also  beautiful  Aroid  is  not  found  in 
a  living  state  in  European  collections,  but  the 
yet  finer  variety  Giraldi  is  known.  This  was 
named  in  honour  of  the  late  Padre  Giraldi, 
who  discovered  the  plant  in  Northern  China, 
sending  bulbs  of  it  to  Italy,  where  it  flowered 
first  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  T.  Hivudi,  in  Tuscany. 
My  friend  gave  it  to  me  two  years  ago,  and 
now  it  flowers  and  seeds  freely  every  year  in 
my  garden,  situated  about  280  metres  (840  feet) 
above  the  sea.  It  is  a  very  curious  species 
(see  fig.  51,  p.  1.31),  with  large  and  very  broad, 
bright  green,  undulate,  thick-ribbed  leaves, 
and  large,  blackish-purple,  scentless  flowers. 
It  has  a  purple,  oblong,  undulate  spathe,  which 
is  olive-coloured  outside  and  in;  a  little  shorter 
than  the  blackish  spadix.  The  pollen  is  white, 
and  the  inferior  part  of  the  spathe  tightly  closed. 
Padre  Giraldi  found  it  himself  in  humid  places 
in  light  woods  in  the  North  of  China,  near 
Ui-shan.  The  fact  that  the  climate  there  is 
cold  is  proved  to  me  by  the  plant,  which 
never  begins  to  flower  beforo  the  end  of  June. 
This  year  it  was  even  later  in  flower  than  it 
was  last  year.  It  seems  spring  to  this  Typho- 
nium  in  the  hottest  summer  weather  in  Naples, 
when  it  is  30°  Reaum.  in  the  shade  (100°  P.), 
and  the  sun  shines  every  day  ;  it  then  thrives 
rapidly,  and  the  leaves  and  flowers  are  com- 
pletely expanded  in  about  six  days.  It  grows 
best  in  deep  shade,  where  the  leaves  become 
large  and  fine  ;  but  it  also  does  well  in  the  sun. 
The  bulbs  are  large  and  globose,  not  unlike 
some  fungus,  or  the  Truffles.  As  these  bulbs 
are  easily  grown,  and  are  certainly  rich 
in  starch,  they  would  be  valuable  also,  pro- 
perly grown,  as  a  vegetable,  similar  to  Taro. 
Typhonium  giganteum  var.  Giraldi  is  certainly 
hardy  in  Sweden  also,  as  it  proves  to  be  native 
in  the  mountains  of  a  country  with  a  severe 
winter  climate.  Ch.  Sprenger. 


ORCHID   NOTES  AND  6LEANINGS. 

BOLLEA  CCELESTIS. 
Prom  M.  Otto  Proebel,  of  Zurich,  comes  a 
remarkable  lot  of  flowers  of  this  beautiful 
species,  the  different  flowers  showing  great 
variation  of  colour.  The  flowers  are  all  of 
about  3  inches  in  width,  and  of  a  fleshy  tex- 
ture, and  exhibiting  alike  the  large,  fleshy 
column,  and  thick  ribbed  labellum  ;  but  the 
colouring  varies  in  a  manner  we  have  not  pre- 
viously remarked.  The  lightest-coloured  one 
has  the  sepals,  petals,  and  upper  part  of  the 
column  of  a   pale  rosy-lilac  hue ;   the  large 


ribbed  crest  and  under  side  of  the  column  of  a 
yellow  tint.  The  typical  form  has  the  seg- 
ments of  a  decided  blue  colour,  with  yellow 
crest ;  another  is  of  a  rose-purple  colour,  and 
the  darkest,  which  M.  Froebel  considers  his 
special  variety,  is  a  grand  flower,  with  the 
sepals,  petals,  and  upper  part  of  the  column  of  a 
bright  violet  or  Tyrian-purple  colour,  the  crest 
chrome-yellow.  In  a  former  sending  were 
flowers  of  Pescatorea  bella,  another  finely- 
coloured  species  of  this  section  of  Zygopetalum; 
the  crimson  and  white  P.  Klabochorum,  P. 
Dayana,  and  flowers  Jof  a  very  singular  sup- 
posed natural  hybrid  between  Bollea  ccelestis 
and  Cliondrorhyncha  Chestertoni,  a  totally 
different  species  with  yellow  flowers  and 
fringed  labellum.  The  hybrid  seems  to  show 
traces  of  both  the  reputed  parents,  and  is 
intermediate  in  colour,  its  livid  blue  showing 
traces  of  yellow  in  parts.  Very  few  culti- 
vators succeed  with  these  plants,  but  M. 
Proebel  says  they  give  him  no  trouble ;  and 
instead  of  declining  they  gain  in  size,  and  are 
readily  propagated  by  division  if  required. 

Saccolabium  Hendersonianum. 

This  charming  little  gem  of  an  Orchid  is 
again  in  bloom  in  the  collection  of  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence,  Bart.,  Dorking.  Mr.  White,  the 
Orchid  grower  at  Burford,  has  a  special  talent 
for  successfully  cultivating  pretty,  rare,  and 
frail  species,  which  have  a  habit  of  "  slipping 
through  the  fingers ' '  of  less  watchful  culti- 
vators. The  plant  is  only  a  few  inches  in 
height,  and  bears  two  fspikes  of  delicately 
beautiful  flowers,  of  which  there  are  about 
thirty  on  each  spike.  The  flower-spikes  are 
erect,  and  the  flowers,  which  are  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  wide,  are  closely  set  on 
the  stems.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  magenta- 
rose  colour,  the  lip  and  rather  large  spur  sil- 
very-white, the  whole  surface  crystalline  in 
appearance  when  closely  inspected. 

The  type  plant  and  some  others  were  brought 
from  Borneo  by  Colonel  Cruikshank  in  1874, 
and  were  grown  by  Messrs.  Henderson  at  St. 
John's  Wood.  It  is  reported  to  grow  in  North- 
west Borneo,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  rivers, 
often  overhanging  them,  and  for  preference 
on  trees  of  Lagerstrcemia  indica,  dead  speci- 
mens of  which  are  often  met  with,  covered 
with  Saccolabium  Hendersonianum,  which  for 
a  long  time,  when  they  are  in  flower,  make 
the  dead  trees  even  more  beautiful  than  their 
own  flowers  could  do  when  they  were  living. 
It  should  be  grown  on  blocks,  or  in  baskets 
suspended  near  the  glass  of  the  roof  in  a 
tolerably  shady  warm-house,  and  be  kept  moist 
all  the  year  round. 

Dendrobium  moschatum,  dual  odour. 

Some  time  ago  there  were  remarks  in  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  on  flowers  having  more 
than  one  odour,  and  I  contributed  a  note  on 
that  peculiarity  in  a  specimen  of  Odonto- 
glossum  x  Andersonianum  hebraieum.  The 
flowering  of  a  plant  of  Dendrobium  moschatum 
affords  another  instance.  On  its  flowers  first 
expanding  they  had  a  very  strong  odour  of 
Turkey  Rhubarb,  and  I  had  it  tested  by 
several  persons,  who  all  agreed  as  to  its  cha- 
racter, and  that  there  was  nothing  pleasant 
about  it.  But  on  maturing,  the  odour  changes 
to  that  of  hay,  and  the  same  odour  intensifies 
as  the  flower  fades. 

The  odour  of  new-mown  hay  is  peculiar  to  a 
number  of  Dendrobiums  of  this  section,  this 
species  and  some  others  giving  off  the  odour 
from  the  dried  pseudo-bulbs,  leaves,  and 
roots,  as  well  as  the  flowers.  Different  records 
of  them  in  their  native  habitats  tell  of  the 
flowers  smelling  like  Musk,  an  odour  which  I 
never  detected  in  cultivated  plants,  of  Rhu- 


bard  and  of  hay;  but  two  odours  from  thesame 
flowers  are  not  mentioned,  although  I  have  little 
doubt  it  is  common  in  flowers  of  D.  moschatum 
and  its  varieties.  Probably  the  Rhubarb 
odour  will  often  bo  found  in  the  soft  fresh 
expanded  flower,  and  the  hay  scent,  which  is 
the  natural  odour  of  the  whole  plant,  in  the 
mature  and  fading  flowers.  Closely  allied 
forms  appear  in  gardens  as  D.  calceolus,  J>. 
cupreum,  and  D.  calceolaria ;  and  some  of  your 
correspondents  may  have  an  opportunity  of 
testing  the  odour  at  different  stages  of  the 
flowers  and  communicating  the  results.  J.O'B. 


WESTONBIRT,    TETBURY. 

{Continued  from  p.  134.) 

The  Plant  Houses  are  in  a  walled -in 
block,  the  long  ranges  of  vineries  and  fruit- 
houses  being  situated  chiefly  under  the 
wall.  In  the  middle  the  span-roofed  houses- 
are  used  for  growing  such  flowering  and 
ornamental  plants  as  Codiseums,  Dracfenas, 
Perns,  and  florist's  flowers,  among  which 
Hippeastrums  take  the  lead.  Their  flowering 
and  the  quality  of  their  flowers  has  often  been 
remarked  on  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  and! 
their  condition  at  the  time  of  our  visit  in  the 
spring,  when  the  bulbs  were  in  flower,  was 
noted  in  our  issue  of  April  5,  p.  230.  At  pre- 
sent the  extraordinary  vigour  of  their  foliage- 
strikes  the  beholder.  Many  of  the.bulbs  have- 
eight  to  twelve  leaves,  many  of  them  being 
3  feet  0  inches  long,  and  very  thick.  Mr. 
Chapman  is  now  experimenting  with  wide 
crosses,  and  one  batch  between  Hippeastrum. 
and  Clivia  has  been  secured,  and  another 
between  Hippeastrum  and  Agapanthus  umbel- 
latus,  which  would  be  still  more  interesting 
as  being  between  plants  of  different  orders. 
If  the  flowers  of  these  do  not  show  the  desired 
change  of  characters  it  is  intended  to  cross 
them  again,  for  the  foliage  seems  to  say  that 
the  first  crossing  was  effected.  A  houseful  of 
Caladiums  and  other  foliage  plants  showed 
well-grown  plants ;  and  in  tubs  in  this  house 
were  some  blue  and  red  Water-Lilies,  brought 
by  Mrs.  Robert  Benson  from  India,  which 
exhibited  promising  characters. 

In  another  house  Cyclamens  were  noted  in- 
fine  condition,  and  the  long  corridor  connect- 
ing the  older  with  the  new  block  of  glass- 
houses has  the  ornamental  ironwork  of  its 
roof  covered  with  various  climbing  plants, 
and  many  of  them  were  in  flower,  the  low 
staging  being  furnished  with  large  Camelliasy 
&c.  The  dome  of  this  house  used  formerly 
to  have  its  woodwork  outlined  by  Wistaria 
sinensis  trained  over  it ;  this  being  cut  back 
or  spurred  every  year  for  many  years  induced 
an  extraordinary  show  of  flowers,  which  made 
it  a  sight  worth  going  far  to  see. 

The  Orchid  Houses 
for  some  time  past,  under  the  care  of  Mr. 
Alexander,  were  described  in  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  of  April  20,  p.  270,  and  a  picture  of  a 
noble  specimen  of  Vanda  Eimballiana,  which 
Mr.  Alexander  grows  so  well,  was  given  as  a 
Supplement  to  the  issue  of  June  7.  At  our 
recent  visit,  we  found  the  large  collection 
of  Odontoglossums  in  splendid  condition, 
and  taking  well  to  the  mixture  of  peat  and 
leaf -mould  which  is  being  largely  experimented 
with  here.  Not  many  were  in  flower,  but  the 
vigorous  foliage  borne  by  the  larg3,  sleek 
pseudo-bulbs  was  pleasant  to  behold,  even  on 
plants  not  in  bloom.  The  Dendrobiums  in- 
clude all  the  showy  species  and  hybrids,  and 
all  were  in  fine  health.  One  of  the  sights 
of  Westonbirt  is  the  house  of  Dendrobium 
Phalrenopsis,  where  a  large  quantity  of  this 
favourite  Dendrobium  makes  a  splendid  show. 
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of  graceful  spikes,  -with  flowers  varying  from 
the  rare  pure  white  one  to  others  with  rose 
and  purple  flowers.  The  plants  are  grown 
suspended  from  the  roof  of  a  hot  and  moist 
house,  where  plenty  of  sunlight  has  access  to 
them,  and  when  at  rest  they  are  not  kept 
cold.  Thus,  the  large  stock  has  been  kept  in 
vigour  for  five  years,  and  show  no  sign  of 
failing. 

The  Cattleyas  and  Lselias  used  formerly  to 
be  the  least  satisfactory  of  the  large  classes 
of  Orchids  at  Westonbirt,  but  Mr.  Alexander 
has  thoroughly  overhauled  them,  and  they  are 
now  in  a  very  satisfactory  condition,  and 
showing  well  for  bloom,  especially  the  hybrid 
Cattleyas,  Laslias,  and  Lselio-Cattleyas,  Cat- 
leya  aurea  and  C.  Warscewiczii,  of  which 
there  are  large  masses. 

Among  Orchids  in  bloom  were  several  fine 
specimens  in  the  lobby  set  aside  for  them  of 
Sobralia,  Miltonia  vexillaria  in  several  fine 
varieties,  including  the  dark  crimson-tinted 
-centred  variety  superba.  The  raising  of 
hybrid  Orchids  is  being  successfully  pursued 
at  Westonbirt,  and  many  promising  batches, 
chiefly  of  Cypripedium,  are  doing  well. 


GEOBGE    DON. 

George  Don  was  born  in  the  parish  of  Muir- 
head  in  1764,  and  was  baptized  in  October,  his 
father  being  Alexander  Don  and  his  mother 
Isobel  Fairweather ;  both  parents  were  de- 
scended from  respectable  farmers  in  the  parish, 
and  his  father  was  a  shoemaker  or  currier, 
who  afterwards  settled  in  Forfar.  George  Don 
received  the  ordinary  elementary  education  at 
the  parish  school.  He  had  a  natural  turn  for 
mechanics,  and  acquired  a  taste  for  reading 
and  observation,  but  his  real  education  was 
got  out  of  doors,  in  the  fields  and  by  the  loch- 
side,  and  from  his  boyish  days  he  took  delight 
in  noticing  the  minute  characters  of  such 
birds,  insects,  and  plants  as  came  within  his 
reach.  He  wrote  a  bold  hand,  and  his  style 
was  clear  and  vigorous.  He  was  apprenticed 
to  a  clockmaker  in  the  town  of  Dunblane,  and 
there  formed  his  first  hortus  siccus,  consisting 
of  all  the  flowering-plants  and  mosses  which 
he  could  collect  in  the  neighbourhood.  When 
he  became  a  journeyman  he  removed  to  Glas- 
gow, and  there  he  generally  worked  five  days 
a  week  at  his  business,  being  able  to  make  a 
•clock  in  that  time,  and  the  rest  of  the  week 
was  devoted  to  botanical  exploration  ;  occa- 
sionally he  stole  an  extra  day  or  two,  pene- 
trating into  the  Highlands  as  far  as  to  Ben 
Lomond  or  Ben  Lawers.  He  afterwards  went 
as  a  gardener  to  Dupplin  Gardens,  where  a 
relative  was  in  charge,  and  there  he  spent 
some  years,  using  his  scanty  leisure  to  explore 
the  Ochills  and  even  the  spurs  of  the  Grampians, 
thus  obtaining  a  good  knowledge  of  the  local 
flora.  On  one  of  these  expeditions  he  met 
•Caroline  Stewart,  an  active  energetic  woman, 
to  whom  he  was  afterwards  married. 

On  leaving  Dupplin  he  went  southwards, 
spending  a  short  time  near  Bromsgrove,  in 
Worcestershire,  in  1784,  then  returned  to 
Edinburgh,  where  he  became  friendly  with 
Messrs.  Mackay  and  Dickson.  About  1700  be 
settled  at  Forfar,  and  with  the  small  sum  of 
money  he  and  his  wife  bad  saved,  leased  at  a 
low  rent,  from  Mr.  C.  Gray,  of  Carse,  two 
acres  of  land,  on  the  condition  that  he  should 
build  a  cottage  of  certain  dimensions  within  a 
limited  period.  This  piece  of  ground,  which 
■he  called  Dove  Hill,  sloped  to  the  west  into 
what  at  one  timo  had  been  Forfar  Loch.  Here  he 
formed  a  large  artificial  pond,  which  he  stocked 
with  aquatic  plants  anil  fish,  leaving  room  for 
a  broad  border,  in  which  the  native  plants 
were     arranged     according    to    the    Unnean 
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system,  and  grown  in  their  appropriate  soils. 
In  addition  he  rented  several  acres  of  land  as 
a  nursery  for  young  trees ;  but  it  is  said  he 
gave  more  time  to  his  botanical  treasures  than 
to  the  more  profitable  cultivated  sorts.  About 
this  time  he  was  particularly  eager  in  explor- 
ing the  Highlands,  and  not  the  least  interest- 
ing of  his  discoveries  is  that  of  the  beautiful 
district  of  Clova,  which  he  first  made  known 
to  the  botanist.  He  occasionally  absented 
himself  for  a  week  at  a  time,  his  plaid,  and  a 
bag  of  oatmeal  or  some  bread  and  cheese  suf- 
ficing him  for  shelter  and  sustenance ;  and 
he  lost  count  of  the  days  in  these  toilsome 
expeditions,  so  that  it  is  said  he  once  pre- 
sented himself  at  the  manse  of  St.  Vigeans 
laden  with  specimens  on  a  Sabbath  morning 
as  the  occupants  were  going  to  kirk.  There 
he  met  his  friend  the  minister,  and  asked  him  : 
"  What  day's,  fast  or  Sabbath?  "  He  got  his 
answer,  and  replied,  "  Man,  I  have  lost  count, 
but  if  I  had  my  hands  and  face  washed  I  would 
gang  to  the  kirk  too."  He  was  shown  to  a 
bedroom  for  this  purpose,  but  when  Mr.  Muir, 
the  minister,  went  to  call  him  he  found  him 
fast  asleep  ! 

Not  only  Clova  was  repeatedly  worked, 
but  he  visited  the  distant  Ben  Nevis,  where 
he  gathered  Sagina  alpina.  When  on  Ben 
Lawers  in  1793,  he  observed  the  long-legged 
plover,  and  gathered  Arenaria  sulcata,  &c. 
For  these  long  rambles  he  was  especially 
fitted,  being  stalwart  and  blessed  with  great 
powers  of  endurance,  often  journeying  with- 
out breaking  fast  for  a  period  of  twelve  hours. 
He  would  bring  home  a  heavy  burden  of  plants 
for  his  herbarium  or  roots  to  be  planted  in  his 
garden,  or,  as  was  frequently  the  case,  for  sale 
to  correspondents  scattered  over  Britain.  One 
of  these  correspondents  was  the  Countess  of 
Aylesford,  who  had  set  herself  the  task  of 
making  water  -  colour  drawings  of  British 
plants,  and  she  early  enlisted  the  aid  of  Don. 
The  drawings  are  now  in  the  possession  of  a 
descendant,  the  Dowager  Countess  of  Dart- 
mouth, and  the  plants,  instead  of  being  thrown 
away,  were  kept,  and  are  now  in  the  collec- 
tion of  another  descendant  of  Lady  Ayles- 
ford's — my  friend,  Miss  C.  E.  Palmer,  of 
Odiham — and  an  examination  of  them  confirms 
my  opinion  as  to  the  bona  fides  of  Don.  He 
sent  many  specimens  to  Sir  J.  E.  Smith,  which 
are  figured  in  English  Botany,  and  to  Dr. 
Goodenough,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Carlisle.  It 
is  said  that  he  once  received  a  visit  from  the 
Bishop,  who,  being  at  Forfar,  and  inquiring  for 
Mr.  Don,  was  first  taken  to  the  house  of  a 
Colonel  Don,  and  finding  that  was  not  the  man, 
he  was  conducted  to  the  botanist,  whom  he 
found  busy  at  work,  and  with  whom  he  was 
soon  in  cordial  conversation,  to  the  wonder  of 
his  guide.    Dr.  Neill  also  relates  that — 

Being  on  a  pedestrian  excursion  along  the  east  coast,  it 
occurred  to  me  that  Forfar  ought  to  be  visited  for  its 
remarkable  botanical  garden  and  its  owner,  whose 
fame  was  familiar  to  me,  owing  to  my  intimacy  with 
his  regular  correspondent  Mr.  John  Mackay,  of  the 
Leith  Walk  Nurseries.  On  reaching  Forfar  towards 
evening,  I  soon  found  Don's  garden,  and  entering 
inquired  of  a  very  rough-looking  person  with  a  spade 
in  his  hand,  whom  I  took  for  a  workman,  whether 
Mr.  Don  was  at  home.  The  answer  was,  "  Why,  sir,  I  am 
all  that  you  will  get  for  him."  Having  apologised  in 
the  best  manner  I  could,  I  stated  that  when  I  left  home 
I  did  not  anticipate  a  visit  to  Forfar  else  I  could  have 
brought  a  letter  of  introduction  from  Mr.  John  Mackay. 
Don  pointed  to  my  botanical  box  and  immediately 
said,  "  That  is  enough  for  me."  .  .  .  Next  morning  at 
six  he  conducted  me  to  Restcnnet  Moss,  where  I  had 
the  great  satisfaction  of  procuring  a  living  patch  of 
Eriophoruni  alpinum,  and  a  number  of  line  specimens 
for  drying.  The  Moss  was  at  this  time  partially 
drained,  for  the  sake  of  a  rich  deposit  of  marl,  but  at 
one  end  there  was  still  sufficient  marsh  for  the  growth 
of  Cladiuin  Mariscus  and  Eriophorum  angustifoliuni, 
and  of  course  for  the  rare  E  alpinum,  which  grew  in 
the  drier  and  firmer  part  of  the  Moss. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  1792,  Sir  J.  E.  Smith 
and  Mr.  James  Brodie,  of  Brodie,  strongly 
recommended    Don    to    Prof.   Rutherford,    of 


Edinburgh,  as  a  Superintendent  of  the  Botanic 
Garden  there  ;  he  was  accordingly  appointed, 
and  removed  to  Edinburgh,  leaving  his  Forfar 
garden  in  the  care  of  his  father,  who  was 
himself  a  great  cultivator  of  flowers  for 
amusement,  but  followed  the  trade  of  a  currier. 
Don  only  remained  three  years  at  Edinburgh, 
as  the  relations  between  the  Professor  and 
himself  became  strained,  for  while  Don  had 
comparatively  little  experience  of  stove-plant 
cultivation,  there  is  no  doubt  his  botanical 
knowledge  was  far  in  advance  of  the  Pro- 
fessor's. During  his  residence  in  Edinburgh 
he  attended  nearly  all  the  medical  classes, 
with  the  view  to  tiltimately  following  that 
profession,  and  on  his  return  to  Forfar  in  1795, 
it  is  said,  he  started  practice  ;  but  his  love  of 
botanical  rambles  told  heavily  against  him, 
and,  as  ho  was  so  frequently  away  when 
wanted,  his  practice  gradually  dwindled. 

In  1803  he  was  elected  an  Associate  of  the 
Linnean  Society  in  recognition  of  his  services 
to  botany.  In  1804  he  began  the  publication 
of  a  Herbarium  Britannicum,  which  was  dedi- 
cated by  permission  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  then 
President  of  the  Royal  Society.  Four  fasciculi, 
each  of  twenty- five  plants,  were  to  be  issued 
yearly,  and  these  were  to  contain  a  due 
proportion  of  rare  alpines. 

"Since  he  first  began  his  botanical  excur- 
sions into  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  in  the 
year  1779,  he  is  confident  (and  he  hopes  he 
may  mention  it  without  the  imputation  of 
vanity)  that  he  has  traversed  more  of  the 
Caledonian  Alps  than  any  other  botanist  has 
ever  done.  He  has  repeatedly  ranged  over  the 
great  mountains  of  Angusshire  which  sur- 
round the  great  district  of  Clova,  where  no  one 
on  a  similar  pursuit  has  ever  preceded  him. 
He  has  also  searched  the  vast  range  of  moun- 
tains which  stretch  about  sixty  miles  through 
the  district  of  Knoydart,  in  Inverness-shire,  a 
region  which  had  never  before,  nor  has  since, 
been  examined  by  a  botanical  eye.  He  is  the 
only  botanist,  too,  who  has  explored  the  lofty 
mountains  of  Cairngorm  and  the  great  hills 
of  the  neighbourhood."  So  he  wrote  in  his 
pre  lace. 

As  time  wenton,  Don's  business  became  more 
and  more  scanty  until  in  1812  he  had  to  come  to 
some  sort  of  arrangement  with  his  creditors, 
and  from  this  blow  he  never  recovered.  He 
came  home  in  the  autumn  of  1813  from  one  of 
his  excursions,  labouring  under  a  severe  cold, 
which  he  neglected;  he  grew  worse,  and 
a  suppurating  sore  throat  followed,  which 
caused  him  excruciating  agony  for  six  weeks, 
when  he  succumbed  in  the  January  of  1814 — 
he  and  his  family  being,  during  his  last  illness, 
so  poor  as  to  literally  depend  for  their  daily 
bread  on  the  charity  of  the  neighbours.  His 
funeral  was  one  of  the  largest  that  had  ever 
been  seen  in  Forfar,  then  having  a  population 
of  about  5,000  ;  the  whole  town  as  well  as 
many  friends  and  acquaintances  from  the 
country  followed  the  cotlin  to  the  grave  in  the 
churchyard. 

Through  the  efforts  of  Dr.  Neill,  Mr.  Booth, 
and  S'r  J.  E.  Smith,  a  sum  of  money  amounting 
to  £80,  was  collected,  and  this  was  remitted 
to  the  widow  so  tliat  she  was  enabled  to  bring 
up  her  children,  six  in  number.  The  eldest,  a 
girl,  died  shordy  after  her  father.  Of  the 
five  boys,  three  became  nurserymen;  but 
David  and  George,  having  considerable  ability, 
struck  out  new  paths,  the  former  eventually 
becoming  a  celebrated  botanist,  and  secretary 
to  the  Linnean  Society.  Mr.  Druce,  from 
whose  address  to  the  Pharmaceutical  Confer- 
ence at  Dundee  we  extract  these  particulars, 
goes  on  to  enumerate  the  discoveries  made  by 
Don,  and  to  vindicate  his  memory  from  the 
unjust  accusations  made  as  to  his  good  faith. 


THE   CEDAR  OF   LEBANON  IN 
SWITZERLAND. 

With  reference  to  your  remarks,  published  on 
July  20  last,  concerning  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon 
at  Enfield,  I  am  pleased  to  tell  you  that  we  have 
in  Geneva  two  of  the  most  ancient  of  these 
Cedars  known  in  Europe  (fig.  52.  p.  153).  The 
two  fine  Cedars  at  Beaulieu,  near  Geneva,  are 
known  and  admired  by  all  tree-lovers.  They 
were  planted  in  1735  by  the  Baron  de  Sellon,  the 
then  proprietor  of  the  estate.  They  measure 
32  and  34  metres  (about  104  and  118  feet)  in 
height,  and  have  widely  spreading  branches. 
There  is  a  tradition  in  Geneva  that  these 
trees  were  brought  from  Lebanon  by  Bernard 
de  Jussieu,  and  everyone  believes  that  they 
were  the  first  brought  to  Europe.  After  the 
article  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  this 
idea  will  be  discredited,  and  the  story  of  the 
introduction  of  these  Cedars  by  Jnssieu  con- 
sidered to  be  a  myth.  Since  1002  Cedars  have 
been  grown  in  England,  and  it  seems  very 
probable  that  onr  Geneva  Cedars  may  have 
come  from  seed  from  those  at  Enfield.  Henry 
Correvon,  Geneva. 


THE    SPOTTED   MELON   OF 
LUCKNOW. 

On  August  19,  1902,  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  in  the  Drill  Hall, 
I  exhibited  four  specimens  of  the  Spotted! 
Melon  of  Lueknow,  which  in  that  city  is  called 
"  Chitla  Kharbooza,"  i.e.,  Spotted  Melon. 

In  the  time  of  the  kings  of  Oudh,  this  white- 
fleshed  and  delicious  Melon  was  grown  to 
great  perfection.  It  was  very  sweet,  and 
therefore  did  not  require  any  addition  of 
sugar.  Native  gentlemen  are  very  fond  of 
choice  fruit,  and  in  those  days  they  managed 
to  keep  it  true,  so  that  a  present  of  choice 
Melons  would  be  highly  prized  by  the  king. 

After  the  British  occupation  of  Lueknow, 
somehow  it  was  allowed  to  degenerate  by 
crossing  with  other  varieties  sown  in  the 
same  field,  as,  of  course,  in  Lueknow  Melons 
are  grown  in  the  open  air,  and  on  sandy  soil, 
trailing  on  the  ground.  Last  year  I  received 
some  Melon  seeds  from  the  superintendent  of 
the  Government  Horticultural  Garden  of  Luck- 
now.  The  seed  was  mixed,  and  several  varie- 
ties turned  up,  and  among  them  this  spotted 
Melon. 

I  made  a  selection,  and  sowed  some  again 
this  year.  Thosa  exhibited  were  the  result  of 
some  of  this  year's  crop.  It  should  be  noted 
that  this  summer  there  has  been  practically 
little  or  no  sun,  but  in  spite  of  cloudy  and 
damp  weather,  the  Melons  are  sufficiently 
satisfactory.  With  a  proper  summer  the 
result  will  be,  I  doubt  not,  very  satisfactory. 

In  the  first  year  I  grew  this  Melon  in  large 
pots,  placed  on  a  stage  in  a  glasshouse,  and 
trained  on  sticks  up  to  the  glass.  This  year  I 
planted  them  in  the  ground  in  a  house  facing 
south,  and  trained  them  in  the  same  way. 
This  fine  Melon  is  very  easily  cultivated  under- 
glass.  If  started  in  heat,  the  sun  will  finish 
its  growth  and  ripen  its  fruit,  especially  in 
the  south  of  England.  There  does  not  seem 
any  reason  why  this  delicious  Melon  should 
not  be  largely  grown  in  this  country,  and  find 
its  way  in  all  the  fruit  shops. 

It  acquires  its  choicest  flavour  when,  on 
ripening,  it  separates  easily  from  its  stalk, 
like  a  ripe  Peach.  If  a  ripe  Chitla  Kharbooza 
be  cut  open,  the  seeds  scooped  out,  and  some 
croam  poured  into  their  place,  with  a  sprink- 
ling of  sugar,  a  new  sensation  in  fruit  flavours 
will  be  experienced.  E.  Bonavia,  M.D.,  Worth- 
ing, August  20,  1902. 

P.S.  I  have  some  spare  seed  of  this  easily- 
grown  Melon  of  this  year's  crop.  Should 
anyone  care  to  try  it,  I  shall  be  pleased  to 
send  him  or  her  some.  E.  B. 
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REMARKS  ON  THE  FRUIT  CROPS. 

(See  Summary  Jc  Tables,  ante,  pp.  69  <fc  72 — 77.) 
{Continued  from  p.  113.) 

SOUTHERN  COUNTIES. 
Berkshire.  —  Apples  in  this  district  are 
much  below  the  average  ;  with  about  a  total 
of  30°  of  frost  during  the  first  ten  days  of 
May,  this  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  Amongst 
our  best  varieties  are  Allen's  Seedling,  Early 
Julien,  Worcester  Pearmain,  Lord  Suflield, 
Frogmore  Prolific,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  King 
of  the  Pippins,  Colonel  Vaughan,  Ecklinville, 
and  Gooseberry.  W.  Fyfe,  Lockinge  Gardens, 
Berks. 

Concerning  my  own  orchard,  some  few 

varieties  of  Apples,  viz.,  Gladstone,  Dutch 
Codlin,  Worcester  Pearmain,  Keswick  Codlin, 
King  of  the  Pippins,  and  that  excellent  Apple 
and  never  failing  bearer,  "Pay  the  Rent," 
which  I  cannot  get  the  nurserymen  to  intro- 
duce to  the  public,  are  among  the  best  cropped. 
My  Wellington's  and  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  are 
failures  this  year,  I  am  sorry  to  say.  R.  Fenn, 
Cottage  Farm,  Sulhamstead  Abbots,  Reading, 
Berks. 

The  fruit  crops  are  on  the  whole  this 

yearmost  disappointing,  although  the  prospects 
were  at  one  time  bright.  A  few  varieties  of 
Apple  are  cropping  fairly  well,  notably  Kes- 
wick Codling,  Lord  Grosvenor,  and  Lane's 
Prince  Albert.  Cherries,  especially  Morellos, 
are  worse  than  I  have  seen  them  for  years. 
Wm.  Pope,  Highclere  Castle  Gardens,  Newbury, 
Berks. 

The  fruit  crops  in  this  neighbourhood  are 

again  disappointing,  particularly  as  the  bloom 
was  exceptionally  abundant.  It  suffered  how- 
ever much  damage  from  the  very  unseasonable 
weather  of  the  month  of  May,  most  of  the 
flowers  of  the  early  variet  ies  of  Strawberries 
being  cut  off,  and  many  of  those  that  had  not 
opened  as  well,  and  the  cold  sunless  weather 
favoured  the  occurrence  of  a  great  deal  of 
blight  on  all  kinds  of  fruit,  Currants  being 
very  much  affected.  J.  Howard,  Benliam  Park 
Gardens,  Neivbury. 

Dorset. — The  fruit  crop  in  this  neighbourh  ood 
generally  is  underaverage,  with  the  exceptionof 
Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  bush  fruits.  Straw- 
berries have  been  abundant  and  of  excellent 
flavour.  Apples  in  orchards  set  well,  but 
appear  to  have  been  blighted,  and  have  since 
fallen  oft,  especially  early  sorts.  C.  W.  Bloye, 
Pinhay,  Lyme  Regis. 

Speaking    generally,    the    fruit    crops 

Hiereabouts  are  the  worst  I  have  ever  known, 
Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Raspberries  alone 
being  quite  satisfactory.  Plums  on  sheltered 
walls  are  also  an  average  crop,  trees  of 
Victoria  in  particular  being  heavily  laden, 
but  on  bush  and  standard  trees  the  crop  is 
very  light,  and  aphis  has  been  dreadful. 
Apples  are  a  miserable  crop,  and  the  trees 
are  dreadfully  blighted  and  miserable  looking ; 
Pears  also  are  scanty  and  very  poor.  Cherries, 
both  sweet  and  Morello,  are  under  the  average, 
and  the  trees  are  crippled  with  black  aphis. 
Apricots  are  a  very  light  crop ;  the  bloom- 
buds  being  in  a  forward  state,  they  dropped 
after  the  spell  of  wintry  weather  wo  had  in 
February.  Of  bush  fruits,  Gooseberries  are 
almost  a  failure ;  Red  Currants  are  a  good 
crop,  and  very  clean  on  north  walls ;  Black 
Currants  poor,  being  much  blighted ;  Straw- 
berries better  than  the  promise  at  one  time, 
but  crown  flowers  on  the  young  plants  were 
killed  with  the  frosts  in  May.  Cobs  and 
Filberts  very  plentiful ;  Walnuts  scarcely  any. 
T.  Titrton,  Castle  Gardens,  Sherborne,  Dorset. 

The  Pear  is  a  little  better  than   the 

Apple  crop,  the  varieties  Beurre  Diel,  B. 
Ranee,  Madame  Treyve,  Marie  Louise,  Seckle, 


are  fairly  well  cropped  in  some  instances  ;  also 
Josephine  de  Malines.  The  best  crops  of 
Plums  are  found  on  Bryanston  Gage,  Den- 
niston's  Superb,  Golden  Drop,  Kirke's.  Orleans, 
and  The  Czar.  Thos.  Denny,  Down  House 
Gardens,  Blandford,  Dorset. 

Kent. — The  gales  and  frosts  of  May  8  to  15 
destroyed  a  bright  promise,  and  the  trees  are 
badly  infested  with  aphides.  Except  Nuts, 
Apples,  and  Strawberries,  all  crops  are  short 
in  Kent.  George  Bunyard,  Maidstone. 


only  "24  feet  above  sea  level,  we  are  very  sub- 
ject to  spring  frosts.  8.  T.  Wright,  Royal 
Horticultural  Society's  Gardens,  Chiswick. 

—  Hardy  fruits  about  here  are  very 
partial  crops  again  this  season,  the  long  cold 
trying  spring  have  to  account  for  this,  as  most 
trees  had  a  good  healthy  bloom  and  seemed  to 
set  well,  but  the  excessively  cold  nights  of 
April  and  May  caused  the  young  fruits  to 
drop.  There  were  fair  crops  on  the  walls  and 
where  the  trees  in  the  open  had  shelter,  but 


Fig.  52- 


-CEDAR  OF  LEBANON  AT  BEAULIEU,  NEAR  GENEVA. 
(SEE  P.  152.) 


Fruit  crops  are  bad,  the  spring  frosts 

spoilt  a  great  deal,  but  the  feature  of  the 
year  has  been  insect  attack,  winter  moth, 
caterpillar,  and  aphis,  have  been  beyond 
description  bad,  and  we  shall  suffer  from  the 
effects  for  several  years.  Early  in  June,  there 
were  whole  plantations  iu  my  parish  without 
a  green  leaf  left  on  them,  from  caterpillar. 
B.  Champion,  Mereworfh. 

MIDDLESEX. — We  had  a  magnificent  promise 
of  fruit  of  all  kinds  up  to  the  night  of  May  14, 
and  morning  of  the  15th,  when  a  very  sharp 
frost  practically  ruined  the  crops.    As  we  are 


in  exposed  places  there  are  no  fruits,  and  the 
trees  are  very  blighty.  IV.  Watson,  Gardens, 
Harefield  Place,  Uxbridge. 

The  hardy  fruit  crop  at  Syon  is  a  very 

poor  one  ;  many  young  trees  have  scarcely  a 
fruit  on  them,  especially  Apples  and  Pears. 
A  few  kinds,  such  as  Lane's  Prince  Albert, 
Frogmore  Prolific,  and  some  of  the  earlier 
Codlins,  have  a  fair  crop.  Pears  promised 
grandly,  but  the  crop  is  thinner  than  I  ever 
remember,  here.  Plums  are  peculiar ;  a  tree 
here  and  there  is  good,  whilst  many  trees 
have  not  a  fruit.    Small  fruits  also  suffered 
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badly  from  late  frosts,  especially  Gooseberries, 
■which  fell  wholesale.  Raspberry-eanes  were 
much  injured,  also  the  early  bloom  of  Straw- 
berries. G.  Wytlies,  Syon  House,  Brentford. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  the  fruit  crop  in  this 

district  is  most  unsatisfactory,  except  Plums 
and  Strawberries.  Apples  and  Pears  suffered 
bidly  with  the  late  frost.  It  has  been  a  very 
unkind  season.  W.  Bates,  Cross  Deep  Gardens, 
Twickenham. 

Surrey. — Owing  to  the  very  inclement 
weather  during  the  first  fortnight  in  May, 
fruit  crops,  with  the  exception  of  Pears,  are 
very  irregular ;  as  although  the  flowering 
period  was  late,  the  spring  frosts  and  bad 
weather  were  also  late.  The  Pears  had  fairly 
good  weather  during  flowering  time,  conse- 
quently they  are  a  good  crop.  With  this 
single  exception,  fruit  in  this  locality  may  be 
termed  poor,  scarce,  and  very  badly  infested 
withaphis  andother  plagues.  W.  E.  Humphreys, 
The  Grange  Gardens,  Eackbridge. 

The  fruit  crops  this  year  are   not   all 

that  could  be  desired ;  the  prospects  at  the 
end  of  April  were  most  promising,  all  trees 
showing  well  for  heavy  crops.  May  proved 
disastrous ;  on  the  2nd  we  registered  5°  of 
frost ;  5th,  5° ;  0th, V  ;  7th,  8° ;  13th,  8° ;  14th, 
10°.  This  last  frost  did  a  great  deal  of  damage 
to  all  small  fruits,  Gooseberries  suffering  the 
most,  and  all  Strawberry  flowers  that  were 
open  were  killed.  Pears  and  Apricots  also 
suffered  badly.  Apples  look  like  finishing 
satisfactory.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  are 
doing  well,  free  from  blister  so  common  in  the 
leaf  here,  notwithstanding  the  cold  spring. 
G.  Kent,  The  Gardens,  Norbury  Park,  Dorking. 

Apple3  and  Pears  are  under  average,  as 

also  were  all  stone  fruits,  owing  to  late  frosts. 
Small  fruits,  with  the  exception  of  Black 
Currants,  are  all  good.  Strawberries,  with 
Raspberries,  are  very  heavy  crops.  W.  C.  Leach, 
Albury  Park  Gardens,  Guildford. 

I  do  not  remember  when  we  had  such  a 

grand  prospect  for  fruit  as  this  year.  Plums, 
Gooseberries,  and  Currants  were  well  set,  and 
Apples,  Pears,  and  Strawberries  in  flower,  and 
the  flowers  were  very  fine,  when  on  May  13 
we  had  a  sharp  frost  which  spoilt  nearly  all — 
the  fruit  dropped,  the  early  Strawberry  flowers 
were  nipped,  Walnut  trees  were  blackened,  so 
that  there  are  very  few  Apples  and  Pears,  and 
they  do  not  seem  to  swell  kindly,  and  the  trees 
are  filthy  with  fly.  On  the  higher  land  they 
escaped  much  better.  C.  J.  Salter,  Woodhutch 
Lodge. 

The  fruit  crop3  in  Surrey,  so  far  as  they 

have  come  under  my  notice,  are  this  year 
intensely  disappointing.  Apples  are  very 
thin ;  Pears  in  some  places  a  little  better  ; 
Plums  on  rpen  trees  very  few,  and  trees 
much  infested  with  aphis.  Cherries  are  a  fair 
crop,  but  rather  late ;  wall  fruits  generally, 
because  trees  are  protected,  the  best  crop  of 
the  season ;  Gooseberries  a  fair  though  a 
moderate  crop ;  Currants  very  poor,  and 
greatly  blighted;  Strawberries  a  very  fair 
crop,  but  early  and  late  varieties  all  fruiting 
at  once,  hence  the  market  is  glutted.  In  a 
year  of  disappointments,  the  condition  of  the 
fruit  crops  is  perhaps  the  greatest.  Alex. 
Dean. 

Apples  bloomed  abundantly,  and  ap- 
peared to  escape  the  frost ;  but  few  set,  and 
most  of  those  have  since  fallen.  Plums  bloomed 
and  set  enormously,  although  a  frost  prevailed  ; 
but  aphis  quickly  attacked  the  foliage,  and 
now  three-quarters  of  the  crop  is  fallen,  still, 
however,  leaving  a  fairly  average  crop.  Straw- 
berries very  abundant,  but  all  the  varieties 
ripening  together.  W.  Wilks,  Shirley,  Croydon. 


Wilts. — The  prospect  of  an  abundant  crop 
of  all  kinds  of  fruits  in  this  neighbourhood 
was  quite  as  good,  or  even  better  than  I  think 
I  ever  before  remember,  until  the  disastrous 
weather  that  set  in  during  the  month  of  May 
quickly  destroyed  it.  During  this  month 
there  were  nine  frosty  nights,  the  severest 
occurring  on  the  10th,  13th,  and  14th,  when 
the  minimum  temperatures  recorded  were  28°, 
2S°,  and  23°  respectively.  We  also  experi- 
enced severe  thunder,  hail,  and  snowstorms, 
while  the  sky  during  the  whole  month  was 
unusually  clouded  and  overcast.  The  earth- 
temperature  at  1  ft.  deep  was  also  5°  below 
the  average  for  this  month  and  the  first  half 
of  June,  so  that  when  the  sudden  spell  of 
hot  weather  set  in  during  the  last  ten  days  of 
the  latter  month,  all,  even  the  hardiest  fruit 
trees,  suffered  severely  from  exhaustion 
caused  by  inactive  root-action,  owing  to  this 
great  and  sudden  inequality  between  the  air 
and  earth"  temperatures.  The  trees  received 
a  check,  and  consequently  became  an  easy 
prey  to  insects,  from  the  ill  effects  of  which 
they  are  only  now  recovering.  T.  Cliallis,  The 
Gardens,  Wilton  House,  near  Salisbury. 

ENGLAND,  N.W. 
Lancashire.— The  foliage  of  the  Apple-trees 
has  been  devoured  by  caterpillars,  conse- 
quently the  fruit  is  crippled.  Of  Pears  we 
have  not  any  ;  they  and  Plums  looked  pro- 
mising up  to  June  1,  when  we  had  a  blizzard, 
and  all  the  fruit,  which  weie  as  big  as  Peas, 
fell  off;  they  had  probably  been  injured  pre- 
viously by  continuous  cold  weather.  Straw- 
berries were  a  good  average,  but  the  wet 
weather  the  first  fortnight  in  July  spoiled 
quite  half  the  early  ones,  and  on  all,  fruit  the 
size  of  Filberts  are  decayed  ;  most  of  the 
mischief  was  doce  on  the  8th,  9th,  and  10th, 
wbich  were  rainy  and  muggy.  Tl'm.  P.  Robe)  ts, 
Cuerden  Hall  Gardens,  Preston. 
{To  be  continued.) 


NEW  PARK   AT   WELLINGTON, 
SOMERSET. 

By  the  good  feeling  of  Messrs.  Pox,  Bros. 
&  Co.,  of  Wellington,  Somerset,  that  town 
is  beiog  provided  with  a  public  park,  all 
ready  laid  out,  and  complete  in  every  detail, 
without  the  townspeople  being  put  to  any 
expense  in  the  matter.  The  designing  and 
layiDg-ont  of  this  park  was  entrusted  to 
the  firm  of  Robert  Veiteh  &  Son,  of  Exeter, 
who  commenced  operations  in  July  of  the 
present  year.  The  plan  (fig.  53,  p.  155)  was 
furnished  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Meyer,  the  land- 
scape gardener  to  the  firm,  and  it  gives  a 
good  general  idea  of  the  proposed  laying-out 
and  planting. 

A  main  feature  consists  of  a  row  of  fine 
old  Beech-trees.  On  the  plan  these  venerable 
trees,  which  are  of  great  size,  are  indicated 
on  the  north  side,  eighteen  circular  dots  of 
the  approximate  size  (according  to  scale)  of 
the  stems.  A  broad  gravel  walk  21  feet  wide 
is  completely  arched  over  by  the  overhanging 
branches  of  these  Beeches,  and  forms  a  shady 
promenade  with  many  recesses  for  seats. 

This  avenue  being  straight  becomes  a  fitting 
base-line,  from  which  to  project  a  geometrical 
flower  garden  having  a  fountain  in  the  centre, 
but  beyond  this  parterre  the  paths  and  groups 
of  trees  and  shrubs  are  of  an  irregular  cha- 
racter, so  as  to  harmonise  in  a  gradual  manner 
and  amalgamate  with  the  surrojnding  land- 
scape. By  means  of  a  sunk  fence  or  ha  !  ha  ! 
a  visible  boundary  fence  is  avoided,  and  the 
adjoining  fields  with  their  trees  appear  as  a 
portion  of  the  park,  which  though   scarcely 


5  acres  in  extent  will  nevertheless  appear  to- 
be  much  larger. 

The  ground  slopes  naturally  about  20  feet 
from  east  to  west.  The  overflow  of  water 
from  the  fountain  will  be  utilised  to  forma 
small  irregular  pond  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
grounds.  The  ground  around  the  bandstand 
(in  the  south-west  corner)  will  be  raited  to 
form  a  level  plateau,  and  rows  of  Lime-trees,, 
affording  shade  to  the  seats,  will  be  planted. 

Not  far  fron  the  south-east  entrance  is  a 
"shelter,"  surrounded  by  beds  of  Ericas,  and 
adjoining  are  two  beds  of  Rhododendrons.  A 
caretaker's  lodge  is  planned  for  the  north- 
west corner,  and  in  connection  with  this  a* 
space  is  provided  for  cultivating  plants  foe 
the  beds  and  borders. 


THE     GENUS    ASTILBE. 

(Continued  from  p.  95.) 

It  will  be  of  interest  to  consider  the  whole 
genus  Astilbe,  which  contains  several  beau- 
tiful species  well  known  to  gardeners.  Bo- 
tanically,  the  genus  is  of  great  interest,  as  it 
forms  the  connecting  link  between  the  two 
great  fa'ailies — Sixifragaceae  and  Rosacese  ; 
indeed,  between  it  and  Aruncus  the  dividing 
line  is  almost  evanescent.  Practically,  these 
two  genera  are  distinguished  as  follows: — 
In  Aruncus  the  stamens  are  twenty  or  thirty  ; 
while  its  carpels  are  free,  generally  three  in 
number.  They  vary  in  number,  however,  a 
great  deal— two,  four,  five,  six,  and  eight 
occur.  In  Astilbe  the  stamens  are  definite — 
five,  eight,  ten,  or  twelve  in  number;  and  the- 
carpels,  commonly  two  in  number  (occasion- 
ally three),  adhere  together  at  the  base. 
Rodgersia  is  also  very  close  to  Astilbe,  and  1 
shall  point  out  the  differences  in  another 
paper ;  now  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the 
leaves  of  Rodgersia  are  digitate,  or  quasi- 
digitate,  and  bracteoles  are  absent ;  whereas 
in  Astilbe  the  leaves  are  bi-ternate  or  simple, 
and  bracteoles  are  present. 

The  genus  Astilbe  was  founded  by  Don  in 
1825,  and  in  the  first  species  described  do 
petals  occurred.  In  1834  Morren  and  Decaisne 
described  another  species,  and  as  it  had 
petals  they  made  for  it  a  new  genus — Hoteia. 
Now-a-days,  the  presence  or  absence  of  petals 
is  not  considered  of  generic  value  in  the 
present  group  of  plants,  and  Hoteia  as  a  name 
has  been  abandoned. 

Ten  distinct  species  of  Astilbe  are  known,* 
occurring  in  China,  Japan,  India,  Java,  the 
Philippines,  and  N.  America.  Two  of  these 
species  differ  markedly  from  the  others  in 
having  simple  leaves,  but  unfortunately  little- 
is  known  concerning  them.  There  is  no  mate- 
rial of  these  two  species  at  Kew.  The  occur- 
rence of  simple  and  compound-leaved  species 
in  the  same  genus  is  of  course  well  known,  as 
in  such  genera  as  Berberis  and  Acer  ;  but 
Cimicifuga,  which  has  similar  foliage  to  As- 
tilbe, affords  an  interesting  parallel  in  the 
remarkable  Chinese  species,  Cimicifuga  sim- 
plex, Maxim,  which  has  simple  leaves.  The 
two  species  with  simple  leaves  are  : — 

1.  .4.  Stoliczkai,  Kurz.,  Seem.  Joum.  Bot.y 
v.,  240.— This  occurs  in  the  N.W.  Himalayas. 
Mr.  C.  B.  Clarke  in  Flora  of  Brit.  India,  ii., 
3S9,  excludes  this  species  from  Astilbe  on 
account  of  the  simple  leaves.  Dr.  Stapf  tells 
me  that  he  examined  the  plant  (presumably  a 
specimen  from  Calcutta),  and  that  it  is  a  true 
Astilbe.  There  was,  however,  on  the  speci- 
men only  one  caulinc  leaf,  and  that  the  upper- 
most one. 

*  There  are  eleven  species  now  known.  See  con- 
cluding part  of  this  article. 
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2.  A.  simplicifolia,  Makino,  Tokyo  Bol.  Mini., 
No.  75,  p.  103. — This  seems  from  the  descrip- 
tion to  be  a  true  Astilbe;  but  in  all  the  variom 
lists  of  the  plants  of  Japan,  since  published  by 
Matsumura,  this  species  is  not  recognised; 
nor  can  I  find  it  under  any  other  genus. 

With  regard  to  the  ordinary  species  of 
A9tilbe  which  have  compound  leaves,  they  are 
eight  in  number,  and  can  be  arranged  in  two 
divisions,  according  as  petals  are  presenter 
absent.  The  leaves  in  these  species  are 
always  bi-ternate,  or  tri-ternate,  and  sharply 
serrate,  whilst  the  flowers  are  in  racemes  or 
spikes  disposed  in  a  panicle. 

A.  Species  with  petals,  which  are  generally 
five,  sometimes  four  or  six ;  stamens  ten, 
eight,  or  twelve. 


in  Floral  Magazine  (1SSI),  BT.S  ,  t.  457.  Intro- 
duced in  1878.  Leaves  much  the  same  as  those 
of  the  preceding  species  ;  the  panicles  are 
loose,  broadly  pyramidal,  and  very  compound; 
pedicels  somewhat  shorter  than  the  calyx  ; 
petals  white  (sometimes  changing  to  pink), 
linear-spatulate,  about  two  and  a  half  times 
the  length  of  the  calyx  ;  fruit  small,  with  long 
beaks  equalling  the  carpels  in  leng'h;  the 
stem,  &;.,  is  silkily  hairy. 

fi.  A.  japonica.  Miq.  —  Japan.  Figured  in 
Bot.  Mag.,  t.  3821,  as  Hoteia  barbita.  The 
figure  of  Spirsei  barbata  in  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  "2011, 
also  belongs  to  this  species  ;  but  in  the  de- 
scription there,  and  inthe  Gardeners'  Climuicle, 
1871,  p.  517,  it  is  erroneously  stated  that  the 
plant  occurs  in  Nepaul.     It  was  introduced  by 


duced  in  1812.  The  leiflets  are  ovate,  lobed., 
cordate  or  abrupt  at  the  base.  Tne  flowers 
are  sessile.  Petals  white,  small,  linear-spatu- 
late, scarcely  as  long  as  the  calyx.  Stamens 
ten.     Fruit  small  and  beaked. 

8.  A.  philipplnensU,  Henry,  n.  sp. — This  is 
the  species  occurring  in  the  Pnilippine  Islands, 
of  which  there  are  two  sheets  in  the  Kew 
Herbarium — Vidal's  numbers,  1352,  2221,  and 
2718.  This  plant  has  been  confounded  with 
A.  rivularis,  Ham.,  in  Vidal  PI.  Vase.  Filip., 
p.  121 ;  but  it  is  quite  distinct  in  the  presence 
of  petals  and  the  different  fruit.  It  is  a  slender v 
unbranched  plant,  1  to  3  feet  in  height.  The 
stem  and  petioles  hive  scattered  brown  hairs, 
which  are  longer  and  denser  at  the  nodes, 
(bases  of  petioles  an  1  petiolules).    The  leaves' 


Fig.  53.  — tlan  of  park  at  Wellington',  Somerset,    (see  p.  154.) 


3.  A.  rubra,  Hk.f.etT.,  Khasia  and  Yunnan. 
Figured  in  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  4959.  Introduced  in 
1851. — Large  plant,  6  feet  high.  Stem,  petioles, 
and  rachis,  covered  with  long  brown  hairs. 
Leaflets  obliquely  ovate,  mostly  cordate  at  the 
base,  with  acuminate  points.  Panicles  com- 
pact, robust  ;  the  pedicels  are  short ;  petals 
pink,  linear,  thrice  the  length  of  the  calyx  ; 
fruit  large,  with  short  beaks  ;  stamens  ten. 

4.  A.  chlnensis,  Maxim. — China,  Mongolia, 
Japan.  Variable  in  stature,  indumentum, 
and  length  of  petals ;  leaflets  ovate  or  ovate- 
lanceolate,  subcordate  or  attenuate  at  the 
base  ;  panicles  narrow,  more  or  less  dense  ; 
pedicels  very  short ;  petals  narrowly  linear, 
three  or  four  times  the  length  of  the  calyx, 
white,  lilac,  or  violet;  stamens  ten;  fruit 
small,  with  short  beaks. 

5.  A.  Thuribergii,  Miq. — China,  Japan.  Figured 


Von  SiebDld  into  Belgian  gardens  sometime 
before  1S37.  It  is  a  small  plant,  about  2  feet 
high, hairy  on  the  petioles  andatthenodes.  The 
leaflets  are  characteristic,  being  lanceolate, 
with  an  acuminate  apex  and  a  long,  cuneate 
base.  The  panicles  are  large  and  branching  ; 
the  pedicels  are  longer  than  the  calyx  ;  the 
petals  are  white,  linear-spatulate,  and  twice  as 
long  as  the  calyx  ;  stamens,  ten.  The  shape 
of  the  leaflets  and  the  long  pedicels  neatly 
distinguish  this  species,  of  which  I  have  seen 
no  fruit.  Several  varieties  have  been  evolved 
by  cultivation,  notably  variegata,  which  is  the 
Spinea  reticulata  of  gardens.  This  variety  is 
prettily  variegated  with  yellow,  and  has 
panicles  denser  than  in  the  type.  The  variety 
foliis  purpureis,  with  purple  leaves  and  stems, 
was  introduced  in  1885. 

7.  A.  decandra,  Don. — Xorth  America.  Intro- 


are  bi-ternate,  but  the  upper  division  is  often 
five-foliolate  instead  of  three-foliolate.  The 
leaflets  are  variable  in  form,  but  are  mostly 
ovate-lanceolate,  prolonged  into  an  acuminate 
apex,  and  having  the  base  obliquely  cordate. 
The  terminal  leaflet  has  occasionallya  cuneate 
base.  The  leaflets  are  serrate,  hard  and  firm 
in  texture,  and  with  scattered  bristles  on  both 
surfaces.  The  inflorescence  is  closely  beset 
with  a  glandular  pubescence.  The  panicles 
are  small  and  loose.  Pedicels  nearly  as  long 
as  the  calyx.  The  petals  are  lanceolate- 
spatulato,  rounded  at  the  apex,  and  about 
twice  the  length  of  the  calyx.  Stamons  eight. 
Fruit  small,  with  short  beaks. 

B.  Species  with  compound  loaves,  potals 
absent.  The  absence  of  petals  is  a  constant 
character  in  the  following  two  species.  Petals. 
are  occasionally  absent  in  A.  decandra. 
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9.  A.  rimifarz's,  Ham. — Himalayas  and  Yunnan. 
This  plant  has  been  introduced  into  cultiva- 
tion. Though  it  is  the  Spiraea  barbata  of 
Wallich,  it  is  not  the  plant  figured  under 
that  name  in  the  Botanical  Register,  t.  2011. 
It  is  a  very  large  plant,  with  long,  yellow- 
hairs  on  the  stem  and  leaves,  and  especially 
about  the  bases  of  the  petioles  and  petiolules. 
The  leaflets  are  large,  ovate,  acuminate ;  the 
lateral  ones  being  obi  iquel y  cordate  at  the  base, 
while  the  terminal  one  is  generally  cuneate  at 
the  base.  The  stamens  are  five  or  eight.  The 
panicles  are  large,  with  greenish  -  yellow 
flowers.  Pedicels  short.  The  ripe  carpels  are 
large,  with  short,  deflexed  beaks. 

10.  A.  speciosa,  Junghuhn. — Occurs  in  Java. 
A  very  large  plant,  with  long  red-brown  hairs 
on  the  stem,  petioles,  and  petiolules,  especially 
about  their  bases.  The  leaflets  are  obliquely 
ovate,  cordate,  with  acuminate  apex ;  brown 
beneath,  and  very  large.  The  stamens  are 
•eight  or  ten.  The  ripe  carpels  are  very  large, 
broad  at  the  base,  and  with  short  beaks. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  species,  which 
are  all  wild  plants,  a  garden  hybrid,  named 
Astilbe  Lemoinei,  was  introduced  in  1893.  It  is 
described  as  having  leaflets,  which  are  broad- 
oval,  dentate  and  crimped,  satiny-green,  and 
hairy.  The  flowers  have  white  petals  and  ten 
pink  stamens,  and  are  very  numerous  in  plume- 
!ike  clusters  disposed  in  loose  panicles,  1J  ft. 
long.  This  is  reported  to  be  a  hybrid  between 
A.  Thunbergii  and  Spiraea  Astilboides  (see 
Lemoine  in  Rev.  Horticole,  1895,  p.  566)  ;  but 
Mr.  Nicholson  doubts  this,  and  considers  that 
it  is  derived  from  a  cross  between  A.  Thun- 
bergii and  A.  japonica.  It  appears  that 
Spiraea  Astilboides,  which  was  introduced  by 
Bull  in  1879,  and  figured  in  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  1880,  ii.,  p.  113,  is  not  now  in  culti- 
vation, and  the  plant  which  passes  under  that 
name  is  simply  a  form  of  Astilbe  japonica. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  synonyms  and  of 
various  species  which  have  been  considered  to 
belong  to  Astilbe,  but  which  are  preferably 
referable  to  other  genera ;  and  the  Inde.r 
Kewensis  requires  correction  accordingly  in 
some  details : — 

A.  biternata,  Britton,  in  Bull,  Torrey  Club, 
xx.,  475,  is  the  same  as  A.  decandra,  Don. 

A.  odontophylla,  Miq.  =  A.  chinensis,  Maxim. 

A.  barbata,  Horfc.  =A.  japonica,  Miq. 

A.  Davidi,  Hort.  =A.  chinensis,  Maxim. 

A.  Aruncus,  Trev.  =  Spiraea  Aruncus,  L. 

A.  pinnata,  Franchet,  in  PI.  Delav.,  p.  231  = 
Rodgersia pinnata,  Pranchet.  PI.  David,  ii.,  214. 

A.  podophylla,  Franchet,  in  PI.  DeZav.,p.  231, 
is,  so  far  as  the  Chinese  Plant  is  concerned,  the 
same  as  Rodgersia  aesculifolia,  Batalin. 

A.  podophylla,  Baillon,  Hist.  PI.  Hi.,  332= 
Rodgersia  podophylla,  A.  Gray. 

A.  polyandra,  Hemsley,  Index  Fl.  Sin.,  i.,205 
=  Spiraea  Aruncus,  L. 

A.  Henrici,  Franchet,  in  Prince  Henri  d'Or- 
leans'  Du  Tonkin  aux  Indes,  p.  378  =  Rodgersia 
Henrici,  Franchet  in  Rev.  Horticole,  1897, 
p.  194. 

The  Spiraea  japonica  of  gardens  is  often  a 
name   for   Astilbe   japonica,    Miq.     Augustine 

Henry. 

(To  b€  continued.) 
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ENQUIRY. 

Spent  Hops  and  Mushroom-culture.  —  A 
correspondent,  writing  under  initials  "  J.  G." 
enquires  if  any  reader  of  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  will  kindly  inform  him  if  spent  Hops, 
being  mixed  with  good,  short  stable-manure, 
would  be  detrimental  to  its  value  for  Mush- 
room-growing. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 
I  find  it  to  be  very  necessary  to  set  out  on  a 
border  facing  south  a  considerable  number  of 
young  plants  for  furnishing  fruits  in  succes- 
sion to  the  forced  plants,  and  such  plants 
should  be  planted  without  further  delay,  it 
being  essential  to  have  them  thoroughly  estab- 
lished before  winter  sets  in.  By  this  method 
ripe  fruits  are  usually  obtainable  several  days 
before  fruit  ripens  on  older  plants  in  other 
parts  of  the  garden.  Should  late  frosts  occur 
when  the  plants  are  in  bloom,  as  was  the  case 
this  year,  the  area  planted  being  small,  it  is 
easily  covered  with  mats,  canvas,  &c.  I  plant 
for  this  purpose  Royal  Sovereign  and  Vi- 
comtesse  Hericart  du  Thury.  The  land  is 
well  manured  and  deeply  dug,  and  the  manure 
well  incorporated  with  the  staple.  The  plot 
to  be  planted  is  made  somewhat  firm  by  tread- 
ing it,  doing  this  when  the  soil  is  dry,  but 
land  that  has  been  prepared  some  weeks  pre- 
viously usually  gets  consolidated,  and  needs 
nothing  further  in  the  way  of  preparation, 
excepting  to  afford  it  a  plentiful  dressing  of 
fresh  soot,  and  to  rake  it  into  the  soil.  I  have 
for  many  years  prepared  and  planted  a 
few  hundred  plants  for  supplying  early  fruits, 
and  am  satisfied  with  the  results  I  have 
obtained,  the  crop  being  invariably  good,  and 
the  fruits  large  and  well  coloured.  The  distance 
at  which  the  plants  are  set  out  is  1-i  ft. 
Frequently  a  bed  is  not  destroyed  till  the 
plants  have  -borne  fruit  for  two  years,  alter- 
nate plants  being  cut  out  when  the  first  crop 
is  finished.  All  Strawberry-beds  recently 
planted  should  be  kept  quite  clear  of  weeds, 
and  the  plants  of  runners,  and  water  should 
be  afforded  when  required.  H.  Markliam, 
Wrothum  Park  Gardens,  Barnet. 


The  Week's  Work. 


THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 

By  R.  Davidson,  Gardener  to  Earl  Cadooan,  Culford 
Hall.  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 

Iris.— Any  of  the  early-flowering  bulbous 
section  of  Irises,  as  soon  as  the  bulbs  come  to 
hand,  may  be  planted  in  the  borders.  Iris 
reticulata  and  I.  r.  major  thrive  in  any  light, 
rich  sandy  loam,  in  well  sheltered  positions, 
exposed  to  the  sun,  provided  the  soil  is  well 
drained.  Excavate  holes,  and  after  preparing 
the  soil,  partly  fill-in  and  make  firm,  and  bring  it 
up  to  within  about  3  inches  of  the  ground-level, 
then  place  at  the  bottom  the  number  of  bulbs 
to  form  a  clump,  putting  them  at  2  inches 
apart,  sprinkle  some  silver-sand  over  them, 
and  cover  with  the  rest  of  the  soil. 

Pentstemons. — Choice  varieties  should  be 
propagated  from  cuttings  of  the  side-shoots, 
which  are  plentiful  at  this  part  of  the  season. 
Insert  them,  after  cutting  them  through  at 
a  joint  and  taking  off  a  few  of  the  lower 
leaves,  in  shallow  pans  filled  with  sandy 
soil,  and  place  these  in  a  cold  frame  or  hand- 
glass in  a  position  slightly  shaded  from  bright 
sun,  and  keep  close.  As  soon  as  a  few  roots 
have  formed,  prick  them  out  2J  inches  apart  in 
a  mixture  of  sandy  loam  and  leaf-mould  in  a 
cold  frame.  With  ordinary  attention  these 
cuttings  will  form  nice  plants  for  setting  out 
in  the  spring. 

Delphiniums. — Cuttings  of  the  young  shoots 
of  choice  varieties  may  now  be  taken,  and  in- 
serted singly  in  sandy  soil  in  small  pots,  which 
place  in  a  cold  frame,  and  keep  close ;  they 
will  make  good  flowering  plants  next  year. 

Lawns. —  \t  this  season  worms  disfigure  the 
lawn  with  their  casts,  and  in  order  to  lessen 
the  evil,  take  common  salt,  about  2  handfuls, 
and  1  oz.  of  corrosive  sublimate,  both  of  which 
dissolve  in  hot  water,  and  mix  this  in  9  gallons 


of  water,  and  apply  after  rain.  Another 
method  is  to  put  a  peek  of  quicklime  in 
30  gallons  of  water,  stirring  it  well,  and  al- 
lowing it  to  stand  till  clear  ;  then  apply  care- 
fully and  regularly  over  the  grass,  and  the 
worms  will  come  to  the  surface,  when  they 
may  be  collected,  together  with  their  casts, 
with  a  birch-broom,  and  removed.  Lawns 
should  be  rolled  frequently  with  a  heavy  roller. 


THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  W.  P.  Bound,  Gardener  to  J.  Colman,  Esq.,  Gatton 
Park,  Reigate. 

Cochlioda  Noetzliana. — This  beautiful  in- 
mate of  the  cool  Orchid-house  may  ba  repotted 
or  surfaced  at  this  season,  whichever  is  neces- 
sary. In  carrying  out  the  work,  the  upper 
layer  of  materials  should  be  removed,  so  as  to 
afford  the  new  roots  fresh,  sweet  material 
upon  which  to  seize.  The  compost  should  con- 
sist of  equal  quantities  of  the  turfy  parts  of 
peat  and  chopped  sphagnum,  these  being  well 
mixed  together,  the  fern-rhizomes  and  roots 
taken  from  the  peat  being  employed  as  drain- 
age. Pans  are  to  be  preferred  to  pots  for 
this  plant,  and  these  should  be  hung  in  the 
Odontoglossum  -  house.  When  the  plant  is 
developing  freely  at  this  season,  water  should 
be  liberally  afforded. 

Cattleya  Bowringiana. — This  plant  may  be 
repotted  or  surfaced  at  this  date,  employing  a 
compost  consisting  of  equal  parts  of  peat-fibre 
and  chopped  sphagnum,  and  an  efficient  drain- 
age with  clean  or  new  crocks  placed  in  an 
upright  position,  and  above  which  fern  rhi- 
zomes may  be  laid.  By  adopting  this  method 
of  draining  the  pots,  the  needful  amount  of 
moisture  is  retained,  which  so  soon  evaporates 
when  crocks  alone  are  used,  compelling  the 
cultivator  to  apply  water  frequently,  with  the 
consequent  evil  of  the  early  souring  of  the 
materials.  The  plant  being  deep  rooting,  pots 
are  to  be  preferred  to  pans,  excepting  in  the 
event  of  a  specimen  being  very  large,  when  a 
pan  should  be  given,  and  one  that  has  but  few 
perforations.  Plants  which  have  been  re- 
potted need  water  to  be  afforded  carefully, 
till  the  roots  have  begun  to  spread  in  the  new 
compost.  Vigorous  plants  that  have  been 
surfaced  with  fresh  compost  may  be  afforded 
water  freely,  till  growth  is  finished.  A  suit- 
able position  for  the  plants  is  with  the  long- 
paeudo-bulbed  Cattleyas  in  the  Cattleya-honse, 
the  greater  amount  of  sunshine  admitted  to  that 
quarter  being  conducive  to  firm  growth.  Con- 
stant watchfulness  is  necessary,  or  water  will 
get  retained  in  the  bracts  on  the  side  of  the 
new  pseudo-bulbs.  The  sides  of  the  pots 
containing  the  plants  should  be  often  damped, 
and  slight  syringings  overhead  given. 


PLANTS   UNDER    GLASS. 

By  J.  C.  Tallack,  Gardener  to  E.  Millee  Mdndt,  Esq., 
Shipley  Hall,  Derby. 

Chrysanthemums. — These  will  now  require 
attention,  and  the  taking  of  the  bud  where  big 
blooms  are  looked  for  must  be  carried  out ;  ear- 
wigs should  be  trapped,  and  green  and  black 
aphides  destroyed  by  dusting  with  tobacco- 
powder,  syringing  the  powder  off  again  in  a  few 
hours.  Spraying  with  Abol  or  tobacco-water  is 
likewise  recommendable  against  aphis.  Keep 
the  growths  well  tied  in,  the  ties  being  fixed  at 
rather  further  than  6  in.  from  the  points  of  the 
shoots,  which  are  safer  when  allowed  to  sway 
slightly  with  the  wind.  As  growth  is  rapid  at 
this  date,  tying  requires  almost  daily  attention. 

Primulas.  —  The  main  batch  of  Chinese 
Primulas  being  ready  for  putting  into  the 
pots  in  which  they  will  flower,  prepare  a  mix- 
ture of  loam,  leaf-mould,  decayed  horse-drop- 
pings, and  sand,  and  in  the  operation  of 
potting  take  care  not  to  break  the  stalks  of 
the  leaves,  as  the  loss  of  even  a  few  leaves  gives 
the  plants  a  ragged  appearance.  Pot  firmly 
with  the  hands  only,  and  set  the  plants  deep 
enough  in  the  soil  as  to  be  held  rigid  without 
any  aid  from  pegs  put  round  about  the  collar. 
Afford  plenty  of  space  between  the  plants 
when    they    are  placed    in  the    cold  irame. 
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■When  frosts  occur,  remove  them  to  the  green- 
house or  a  greenhouse-pit  for  the  -winter. 

Cinerarias. — Repot  these  plants  ere  they 
become  in  the  least  degree  pot-bound ;  but 
only  the  very  earliest  plants  will  be  in  so 
forward  a  state  as  to  require  potting  in  their 
flowering  pots.  Return  them  to  the  cold  pit  or 
cold  frame  set  in  a  shady  place,  and  give  full 
exposure  at  night  whenever  it  is  advisable  so 
to  do. 

Calceola  rias. — Seedlings  big  enough  to  handle 
may  be  pricked  off  into  shallow  boxes  or  pans, 
in  the  mixture  recommended  for  repotting 
Primulas  ;  and  should  be  kept  cool,  and  well 
protected  against  slugs. 

Richardia  cctliiopica.— Those  planted  out-of- 
doors  are  fast  advancing  in  growth,  and  with  a 
vi3\v  of  lessening  the  check  given  by  lifting  a 
week  or  two  hence,  let  each  plant  be  cut  round 
about  with  a  spade,  so  as  to  form  a  root-mass 
nearly  corresponding  in  size  to  the  pots  into 
which  the  plants  will  be  potted. 

Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison  Carnations. —  Pot 
up  the  earlier  rooted  layers  in  3^-inch  pots, 
using  good  loamy  soil,  and  place  them  in  a 
frame  by  themselves,  where  they  can  be  freely 
aired  and  lightly  shaded  from  the  mid-day  sun. 
Later  flowered  batches  may  be  layered  if 
further  increase  be  desired. 

Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine. — Those  which 
are  being  grown  in  pans  for  suspending  should 
have  their  leading  shoots  regulated  and  pegged 
out,  the  wires  attached  to  the  pans,  and  then 
be  hung  up  near  the  roof  in  an  intermediate 
house.  Afford  shade  when  requisite,  but 
gradually  inure  them  to  full  sunlight  as  the 
autumn  advances.  Those  for  growing  in  pots 
should  be  staked.  For  the  present  it  is  advis- 
able to  continue  picking  off  all  the  flower- 
buds  that  show  from  plants  intended  to  be  at 
their  best  in  mid  winter. 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  T.  Tubton,  Gr.  to  J.  K.  D.  Wingfield  Digby,  Esq., 
Sherborne  Castle,  Dorsetshire. 

Cabbage. — Make  a  final  sowing  of  these  forth- 
with, for  standing  over  the  winter  in  the 
seed-beds  or  rows.  Should  we  get  a  warm 
autumn,  the  more  forward  plants  will  be  large 
enough  for  autumn  planting,  and  would  go 
through  the  winter  with  fewer  losses  than  those 
sown  earlier.  Owing  to  lack  of  sunshine,  and 
the  consequent  coolness  of  the  soil,  the 
plants  of  the  earliest  sowings  make  slow 
growth,  which  can  however  be  stimulated  by 
stirring  the  soil  with  the  Dutch-hoe.  Sow 
seeds  of  Red  Dutch  Cabbage  for  spring  plant- 
ing. It  is  a  mistake  often  made  by  gardeners 
to  sow  Red  Cabbage  seed  earlier  than  the  first 
week  in  September,  as  those  plants  which  are 
strong  enough  to  be  set  out  in  the  autumn  form 
a  heart  too  early  in  the  following  autumn  ;  and 
most  cooks  prefer  Red  Cabbage  after  a  few 
sharp  frosts  have  occurred. 

Onions. — In  order  to  assist  the  ripening  of 
the  bulbs  bend  over  the  necks,  laying  the  tops 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  expose  the  bulbs  to  the 
sun,  a  very  essential  matter  in  a  wet  season 
like  the  present.  The  silver-skinned  Onions 
for  pickling  purposes  should  not  be  left  in  the 
ground  any  longer,  but  pulled  up  and  dried, 
turning  them  over  on  the  ground  once  or 
twice  before  removing  them  to  an  airy  shed, 
and  spreading  them  out  thinly  to  finish  drying. 
When  dry,  clean  and  send  them  into  the 
kitchen  forthwith. 

Runner  Beans. — In  the  event  of  drier  wea- 
ther conditions  setting  in,  and  in  shallow  soils 
in  particular,  it  will  be  as  well  to  again  afford 
water  at  the  roots,  large  quantities  of  mois- 
ture being  required  by  this  crop  in  shallow,  dry 
soils,  otherwise  the  pickings  will  be  scanty. 
Keep  the  bine  topped  at  about  the  height  of 
the  sticks,  so  as  to  prevent  it  getting  en- 
tangled and  excluding  the  light  and  air.  In 
gathering  the  pods  see  that  none  is  left  to 
ripen  seeds. 

Spinach. — If  the  final  sowing  for  the  year  is 
not  yet  made,  let  it  be  got  in  forthwith.     A 


strong  soil,  if  well-drained,  suits  Spinach,  and 
a  late  sowing  does  well  in  such  a  soil,  the 
leaves  being  double  the  size  of  plants  grown  in 
light  soils.  Thin  early,  leaving  the  plants  from 
6  inches  to  9  inches  apart,  and  afterwards  ply 
the  hoe  between  the  rows,  and  hand-weed  the 
lines  of  plants. 

Tarragon  and  Chervil. — The  winter  supply 
should  now  receive  attention,  and  cuttings  of 
the  former  be  taken  and  placed  in  7-inch  pots, 
which  sink  in  a  mild  hot-bed.  Chervil  may  be 
sown  thinly  in  boxes  out-of-doors,  and  pro- 
tected with  cold  frames  or  a  few  handlights; 
or,  what  is  preferable,  take  up  some  self-sown 
seedlings,  and  plant  in  boxes,  which  will 
only  require  glass  protection  during  severe 
weather. 


THE  HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

By  J.  Mayne,  Gardener  to  the  Hon.  Mark  Rolle, 
Bicton.  East  Budleigh,  Devonshire. 

Apricot-trecs. — The  fruit  being  cleared  off, 
afford  the  trees  a  cleansing  with  the  hose  or 
garden-engine.  Young  trees  of  fruiting  size 
which  may  not  have  borne  much  fruit  will  be 
making  strong  wood,  and  rather  than  use  the 
knife  very  freely  at  the  winter  pruning,  let 
the  strongest  shoots  be  removed  at  the  present 
date ;  ami  root  prune  the  trees  early  in  the 
month  of  October,  when  full  instructions  for 
the  operation  will  be  given.  With  so  much  rain 
and  sunless  weather,  I  have  thought  it  prudent 
to  remove  the  mulch  from  the  roots  of  Apricot- 
trees  ;  break  up  the  soil  to  the  depth  of  2  or 
S  inches ;  and  use  the  Dutch-hoe  at  short 
intervals  of  time,  letting  in  air  and  warmth. 

Strawberry-beds. — Weeding  must  have  fre- 
quent attention,  and  the  runners  should  be 
removed,  the  ground  being  afterwards  cleared 
of  all  weeds  and  rubbish.  Plants  carrying 
fruits  should  be  raised  upon  forked  sticks,  or 
tied  up  with  raffia,  so  as  to  prevent  decay 
from  dampness.  The  variety  St.  Joseph  is 
fruiting  well  again  this  season  at  Bicton. 

Protecting  Fruit. — It  will  be  necessary  to 
protect  the  fruit  from  the  attention  of  black- 
birds, &c.  In  places  where  the  kitchen  and 
fruit  gardens  are  surrounded  by  woods,  it  is 
necessary  to  put  nets  over  Apple  and  Pear- 
trees  at  an  early  date,  or  much  fruit  will  be 
damaged  by  the  birds,  and  the  wasps  which 
come  in  their  wake,  the  early-ripeniDg  va- 
rieties suffering  most.  Bottles  of  sweetened 
beer  should  be  hung  in  the  Plum,  Peach,  and 
Fig-trees  where  there  are  ripening  fruits ; 
these  will  capture  large  numbers  of  wasps 
and  flies.  As  regards  fine  specimen  Pears, 
make  round  pieces  of  cardboard,  with  a  small 
hole  in  the  centre  just  large  enough  to  take 
the  stem  of  the  fruit,  and  provided  with  a  slit 
from  the  centre  to  the  edge,  so  that  it  can  be 
put  over  the  fruit,  and  thus  protect  the  base 
of  the  fruits  from  the  pecking  of  the  birds. 


FRUITS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  James  Whytock,  Gardener  to  the  Duke  of 
Buccleuch,  Dalkeith,  Scotland. 

Pineapples. — The  second  division  of  Queen 
Pines  should  afford  ripe  fruits  for  some  time 
yet ;  and  the  house  must  be  kept  rather  dry 
and  airy,  but  damping  the  paths  twice  daily, 
and  maintaining  a  night  temperature  of  65°, 
affording  less  water  than  heretofore,  and  no 
manure-water  to  those  in  the  ripening  stage, 
but  only  to  those  plants  with  green  fruits. 
The  varieties  Black  Jamaica,  Charlotte  Roths- 
child, and  smooth  Cayenne,  for  fruiting  next 
winter  and  spring,  should  be  kept  grow- 
ing, but  not  with  a  very  high  temperature  or 
moist  air,  which  cause  the  leaves  to  get  much 
drawn.  A  good  deal  of  air  may  be  afforded  on 
bright  day?,  and  a  night  temperature  of  05" 
kept,  the  bottom  heat  being  90°.  Damp  the 
paths  occasionally  everyday,  and  aim  generally 
at  obtaining  sturdv  growth.  Now  is  the  time  to 
take  suckers  of  Queen  Pines,  puttirg  them, 
after  slightly  trimming  the  bases,  into  clean, 
well-drained  6-inch  pots,  making  use  of  turfy, 
friable  loam,  and  not  making  it  very  firm  in 


the  pot.  Plunge  the  suckers  in  a  bed  having 
a  bottom  heat  of  90°,  and  the  air  of  the  pit  of 
a  mean  warmth  of  65° ;  shade  from  strong  sim 
for  a  week  or  two.  Apply  no  water,  but  only 
slight  syringings,  until  roots  form,  and  afford 
air  when  the  temperature  rises  to  75J. 

Fig-house. — Whore  the  second  crop  of  fruit  is 
swelling,  maintain  a  moist  air,  syringe  the  trees 
twice  on  bright  days,  and  close  the  house  at  80°, 
allowing  the  warmth  to  fall  to  00°  by  nightfall ; 
sprinkle  the  borders  with  an  artificial  fertiliser, 
afford  plenty  of  water,  and  be  sure  that  the 
shoots  be  not  crowded  together.  When  the  fruit 
begins  to  ripen,  cease  to  syringe  the  trees, 
apply  air  more  freely,  and  maintain  a  drier  air. 
When  the  fruit  is  gathered,  keep  the  house 
warmer,  so  as  to  ripen  the  shoots  ;  syringe 
the  foliage  occasionally,  and  let  trees  at  rest 
have  as  much  air  and  as  full  exposure  at 
possible. 

Peacli-liouses. — Remove  as  far  as  possible  the 
roof-lights  from  the  early  forced  trees,  and  thus 
allow  the  autumn  rains  to  moisten  the  borders, 
and  the  cool  air  to  check  any  tendency 
there  may  be  to  extra  bud-development  and 
bud-dropping.  The  bearing  wood  of  Peach-trees 
from  which  the  fruit  is  gathered  should  be 
removed,  and  this  year  it  may  be  necessary  to 
aid  the  maturing  of  the  wood  with  fire-heat. 
If  red-spider  infest  the  foliage,  afford  the  same 
a  heavy  cleansing  with  the  engine,  and  dilute 
with  tobaeco-water.  IE  the  soil  is  of  a  rather 
light  nature,  and  it  is  dry,  apply  water  and 
diluted  liquid-manure  copiously.  Unheated 
Peach-houses  should  be  closed  in  the  after- 
noons of  bright  days,  with  high  temperatures, 
and  the  most  made  of  what  sunshine  there  is ; 
sufficient  air,  however,  being  applied,  as  a. 
close  atmosphere  is  injurious  to  the  trees  and 
the  fruits.  

THE    APIARY. 

By  Expert. 
Sections,  &c. — The  continued  wet  weather 
will  have  had  a  bad  effect  on  honey  production, 
and  in  consequence  the  price  obtained  should 
be  higher;  and  clean,  well  filled  sections- 
should  fetch  from  8s.  to  9.s.  per  dozen  whole- 
sale, and  good  run-honey  from  6d .  to  8d.  per  lb. 
A  word  now  perhaps  as  to  the  handling  of 
sections  would  be  advisable.  Many  bee- 
keepers think  that  if  the  sections  are  full 
that  is  all  that  is  required.  This  is  a  mistake, 
as  some  sections  keep  coming  to  market 
turned  upside  down,  and  with  dirty  marks 
over  the  tops  and  bottoms.  As  soon  as  they 
are  taken  from  the  hive,  the  tops  of  the  sec- 
tions should  always  be  right  side  up  ;  but 
in  many  cases  if  the  bees  are  troublesome, 
they  are  placed  down  in  a  hurry  ;  and  split 
top  sections  perhaps  not  being  used,  one 
cannot  always  tell  which  is  the  top.  To 
prevent  this,  before  taking  them  off  draw  a 
slight  pencil  mark  along  the  top  of  them.  Each 
section  should  be  scraped,  not  too  hard  to  cut 
the  wood,  and  then  taking  a  cloth  in  your  left 
hand  and  firmly  holding  the  section,  lightly 
clean  it  all  round  with  a  sponge,  and  in  putting 
it  down  take  hold  of  the  corners  so  that  no 
mark  be  left.  Place  in  boxes  close  together  in 
three  qualities,  firsts,  seconds,  and  thirds, 
place  layers  of  newspaper  over  each  layer  to 
prevent  droppings  from  the  different  rows 
running  over  the  others,  mark  on  the  outside- 
of  the  boxes  the  number  of  sections  inside, 
and  store  away  in  a  clean  dry  place.  Biscuit- 
tins  do  well  to  pack  them  in  where  room  is  a 
consideration,  as  each  tin  will  hold  sixteen, 
sections,  and  they  can  be  packed  away  closely. 
Run  honey  should  also  be  stored  in  a  dry 
warm  place,  to  prevent  it  getting  candied. 

Notes  in  Brief. — Keep  a  close  observance  on 
bees  robbing,  and  take  care  that  there  are  no 
pieces  of  comb  containing  honey  left  about,  or 
that  the  honey  stored  is  where  the  bees  can 
get  at  it.  Mark  out  the  stocks  that  have  done 
no  good.  Look  to  the  roofs  this  wet  time,  and 
place  on  another  quilt  while  bad  weather  lasts. 
Destroy  all  wax-moth  and  earwigs,  and  replace 
the  naphthaline  evaporated.  Close  up  the  en- 
trances a  little  where  the  stocks  are  not  very 
strong. 
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EDITORIAL     NOTICES. 

ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the  PUBLI8HER. 

■■Letters  for  Publication,  as  well  as  specimens  and  -plant 
for  naming,  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR, 
41,    Wellington    Street,    Coven t    Garden,    London. 

Communications  should  be  written  on  one  side  onlt  of 
thb  paper,  sent  as  early  in  the  week  as  possible,  and  duly 
signed  by  the  writer.  If  desired,  the  signature  will  not  be 
printed,  but  kept  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 
■Illustrations. — The  Editor  will  thankfully  receive  and  select 
photographs  or  drawings,  suitable  for  reproduction,  of 
gardens,  or  of  remarkable  plants,  flowers,  trees,  &c. ;  but  he 
cannot  be  responsible  for  loss  or  injury. 


"WEDNESDAY,  Sept.  3- 


THURSDAY,     Sept.  4- 


■SUNDAY,  Sept. 


APPOINTMENTS  for  SEPTEMBER. 

{Royal  Horticultural  Society"' 
Committees,  and  National 
Dahlia  Society's  Show  at  the 
Drill  Hail.  Westminster. 
Scottish  Horticultural  Associa- 
tion Meeting. 

/"Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland 
Horticultural  Society's  Show 
I     (2  days). 

Ancient  Society  of  York  Flor- 
ists, Members'  Exhibition. 

Preston  and  Fulford  Horticul- 
tural Society's  Show  (2  clays). 

Paisley  Horticultural  Society's 
Show  (2  days). 

Chambre  Syndicate  des  Horti- 
culture Belg., Ghent,  Meeting. 

RoyalCaledonianHorticultur.il 
Society's  Autumn  Show  at 
Edinburgh  (2  days). 

Hull  and  District  Horticul- 
tural Association's  Show  (i 
days). 

Derbyshire  Agr.  and  Hort.  Soc. 
Exhibition  at  Derby  (2  days). 

Dahlia  Show  at  Royal  Aqua- 
rium, Westminster  (3  days). 

Fruit  Show  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  by  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society  (3  days). 

National  Chrysanthemum  So- 
ciety's Floral  Committee 
Meeting  at  3  p.m. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
Committees  Meeting,  and  Na- 
tional Dahlia  Society's  Floral 
Committee  Meeting  at  Drill 
Hall,  Westminster. 


r.HH 


WEDNESDAY, SEP 


TUESDAY,        SEPT.  16 


THURSDAY,    Sept.  18- 


MONDAY,        Sept.  22 


TUESDAY,        SEPT.23 


BALES   FOR   THE   WEEK. 

MONDAY  to  FRIDAY.  September  1  to  5— 

Dutch  Bulbs,  at  67  and  68,  Cheapside,  E.C.,  by 
Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  1 1 .  Dutch  Bulbs,  by  Pollcxten 
&  Co.,  Pilgrim  Street,  Ludgate  Hill,  at  12.30. 

WEDNESDAY,  September  3— 

Bulbs  and  Plants,  by  J.  C.  Stevens,  33,  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  at  12.30. 

FRIDAY,  Septembers— 

Orchids,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  12  30.     Orchids, 
by  John  Cowan,  at  Trades  Hall,  Glassford  Street, 
Glasgow,  at  12.30. 
(tor  jurther  particulars  see  our  Advertisement  columns.) 


Average  Temperature  for  the  ensuing  week,  deduced 
from  Observations  of  Forty-three  Years  at  Chiswick 
— 59'6". 
Actual  Temperatures  : — 

London.— Aiiiiust  27  (6  p.m.)  :  Max.  73°:  Min.  55°. 

August  28.— Dull,  foggy,  warm. 
Provinces —Aligns!   27   '6   p.m.):  JMax.   63°,   S.W. 
Ireland  ;  Min.  54°,  Orkneys. 


The  interest  excited  in  the 
^GraneT'011  Grape  classes  at  Shrewsbury, 
and  especially  in  the  champion 
class,  assures  us  that  the  particulars  of  the 
manner  in  which  Mr.  Shingles  has  achieved 
his  success  will  be  acceptable  to  our  readers, 
and  taken  in  conjunction  with  the1  illus- 
trations, will  form  an  appropriate  souvenir 
of  the  occasion. 

What  struck  the  onlooker  was  the  size 
6f  the  berries,  and  their  perfect  finish — 
Muscat  of  Alexandria  excepted,  for  which 
lack  the  weather  is  responsible  this  year. 
When  readers  and  visitors  realise  the 
iarge  number  of  bunches  the  Vines  carry 
annually,  they  will  be  still  more  struck 
■with  the  result  which  Mr.  Shingler  has 
achieved. 

Gardeners  as  a  body  generally  associate 
■exhibition  Grapes  of  a  high  standard  of 
merit  with  single  rods,  and  a  very  limited 


number  of  bunches  to  each.  In  several 
instances  Mr.  Shingler  allows  six  dozen 
bunches  to  perfect  on  a  Vine.  The  number 
of  bunches  of  Grapes  per  Vine,  according  to 
notes  taken  recently  of  Mr.  Siiinglee's 
Grapes,  were  : — Gros  Maroc,  sixty-nine  ; 
Muscat  of  Alexandria,  forty-four;  Black  Ali- 
cante, sixty-five ;  Alnwick  Seedling,  forty- 
nine  ;  Madresfield  Court,  seventy-nine ;  and 
Gros  Colmar,  sixty-one. 

In  the  autumn  of  1894  four  new  vineries 
were  erected,  each  ninety-five  feet  long  and 
twenty  feet  wide,  span-roofed,  standing 
parallel  to  each  other,  and  running  north 
and  south,  so  that  both  sides  obtain  an  equal 
amount  of  light  and  sun.  They  are  so  con- 
trived that  the  gutters  between  any  two  of 
the  houses  carry  the  water  from  off  the  roofs 
of  both.  It  will  thus  be  perceived  that  there 
are  no  outside  borders,  the  roots  being  in 
every  case  inside  the  vineries.  In  construc- 
tion, the  main  object  sought  for  was 
abundant  light. 

The  height  of  the  vineries  admits  of  four- 
teen-feet  rafters,and  thus  provides  space  fora 
sufficient  length  of  rod  to  carry  a  substantial 
weight  of  fruit.  Instead  of  planting  Vines 
three  or  four  feet  apart,  as  is  the  custom,  which 
in  this  ease  would  have  required  two  hun- 
dred and  forty  Vines — a  serious  item  of  ex- 
penditure, six  were  planted  in  each  house 
for  permanent  cropping.  In  the  spring  of 
1895  the  Vines  were  planted,  one  midway 
along  the  side  of  the  vinery,  and  the  re- 
maining four  at  a  few  feet  from  the  ends. 

The  borders  were  made  on  the  "  piece- 
meal" system.  Mr.  Shingler  is  not  a  be- 
liever in  giving  too  much  rooting  space 
at  once  to  Vines.  The  borders  are 
.'!  feet  deep,  6  inches  of  which  is  drainage 
material  resting  on  concrete.  Much  care 
was,  of  course,  given  in  the  preparation  of 
the  soil.  The  staple  at  Melton-Constable  is 
destitute  of  lime,  therefore,  in  preparing  the 
compost,  a  quantity  of  mortar  rubble,  charred 
garden  refuse,  and  slaked  lime  was  added, 
and  the  turf  was  obtained  from  a  neigh- 
bouring pasture,  no  manure  of  any  kind 
being  afforded. 

The  training  of  the  Vines  required  much 
skill  in  laying  in  the  wood,  which  was  to 
serve  as  the  foundation  for  Vines  to  cover 
so  large  an  amount  of  roof  in  a  short  time. 
Two,  and  in  some  instances  three,  canes 
were  allowed  to  extend  the  first  year  for 
providing  future  rods.  Where  three  were 
provided,  one  was  trained  directly  up  the 
roof,  and  others  horizon  tally  along  the  bottom 
wire  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  main  stem. 
From  the  horizontally-trained  rods  growths 
at  intervals  of  three  and  four  feet  as  they 
occurred  were  trained  directly  up  the  roof. 

Ample  foliage  is  regarded  by  Mi-.Shingler 
as  an  absolute  necessity,  but  over-crowding 
is  strictly  guarded  against.  One  good  leaf, 
thoroughly  exposed  to  light  and  air  is  pre- 
ferable to  a  dozen  flimsy  ones  with  long 
attenuated  foot-stalks.  Good  culture  consists 
in  ensuring  bunches  for  as  many  years  as  a 
person  thinks  fit,  and  these  should  be  as 
large  at  the  base  of  each  rod  as  at  the 
extremity.  This  can  only  be  realised  by 
judicious  pruning  during  the  first  few  years 
of  the  growth  of  the  leaders.  The  Vines  at 
Melton-Constable  are  living  examples  of  this 
method  of  pruning. 

Now,  as  to  the  results  attained.  The 
year  after  planting,  1896 — each  Vine  was 
allowed  to  carry  from  twelve  to  fourteen 
bunches ;  the  year  fol  lowing,  1897,  twenty-five 


bunches  were  taken  from  each.  In  1S98, 
Alnwick  Seedling  bore  forty-three  well 
developed  bunches,  with  full-sized  berries, 
the  colour  being  all  that  could  be  desired. 
Alicante  was  cropped  to  the  extent  of  forty 
bunches,  many  of  which  weighed  five  pounds, 
and  several  seven  pounds  each.  Gros 
Colmar  carried,  without  being  distressed 
thereby,  forty  bunches,  many  of  which 
would  turn  the  scale  at  six  pounds,  the 
berries  of  large  size,  while  colour  and  finish 
was  all  that  could  be  desired.  Muscat  of 
Alexandria  in  the  vinery  set  apart  for  this 
variety  alone,  had  sixty  bunches,  many 
weighing  four  pounds  each.  In  1900,  one 
Vine  of  Gros  Maroc  carried  seventy-five 
bunches,  each  bunch  being  furnished  with 
large  berries,  all  carrying  that  colour  and 
bloom  so  pleasing  to  a  Grape-grower. 

In  the  case  of  Alnwick  Seedling,  there 
were  but  three  bunches  that  did  not  weigh 
over  three  pounds ;  the  remainder,  about 
four  dozen,  ranged  from  four  pounds  to  five 
pounds  each.  One  Vine  of  Madresfield 
Court,  had  seventy  bunches.  Gros  Colmar 
was  carrying  sixty-seven  bunches.  Alnwick 
Seedling  carried  fifty-one  clusters,  all  of 
superb  finish. 

When  the  writer  saw  the  Vines  early  in 
September,  1901,  they  were,  in  some 
instances,  more  remarkable  than  ever; 
while,  this  year,  the  public  at  Shrewsbury 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  and 
hearing  of  what  can  be  done  by  sound 
praetics  and  perseverance. 


Exhibits  at  Shrewsbury  Show.— The  four 
photographs  which  we  reproduce  in  the  present 
issue  were  specially  taken  at  the  Shrewsbury 
Show  for  publication  in  this  Journal,  and  will 
serve  to  illustrate  the  full  report  which  we 
gave  last  week.  The  first  one  (fig.  54)  is  the 
champion  exhibit  of  twelve  bunches  of  Grapes, 
shown  by  Lord  Hastings  (gr.,  Mr.  W.  Shtngllr), 
but  it  should  be  stated  that  the  exhibit  was 
rearranged  after  the  judging  had  been  done, 
so  that  the  handsome  Silver  Cup  might  not 
hide  any  of  the  Grapes.  The  varieties, 
reading  from  left  to  right,  are  as  follows : — 
back  row  :  Gros  Maroc,  Muscat  of  Alexandria 
(two  bunches,  one  on  either  side  of  the  cup), 
and  Gros  Maroc  (two  bunches).  Front  row, 
Black  Alicante  (three  buuehes),  Muscat  of 
Alexandria,  and  Alnwick  Seedling  (three 
bunches).  Owing  to  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  SHIN- 
GLER, we  are  able  to  give  the  exact  weight  of 
the  bunches:  Gros  Maroc,  3i  lb.,  4J  lb.,  and 
4  lb.  ;  Black  Alicante,  0  lb.,  51b.,  and  0  lb. ; 
Alnwick  Seedling,  0|  lb.,  7  lb.,  and  7J  lb. ; 
and  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  5  lb.,  lij  lb.,  and 
4'  lb.  The  total  weightol'  the  twelve  bunches 
was  Ob'  lb.,  thus  giving  an  average  of  CJ  lb.  for 
each  bunch.  In  fig.  50  is  shown  Messrs. 
Buchanan's  exhibit,  which  was  awarded  the 
2nd  prize,  gainiDg  'Jti',  points,  against  105 J 
points.  Messrs.  Buchanan's  varieties  were 
Alnwick  Seedling  (four  bunches),  Muscat  of 
Alexandria  (four  bunches),  Black  Alicante 
(three  bunches),  and  Black  Hamburgh  (one 
bunch). 

The  collection  of  sixteen  dishes  of  fruit  illus- 
trated in  fig.  57,  and  shown  by  T.Corbett,  Esq., 
Impuey  Hall,  Droitwich  (gr.,  Mr.  J.  JORDAN), 
was  one  of  exceedingly  high  quality.  His 
Grapes  included  the  varieties  Madresfield 
Court,  Black  Hamburgh,  Muscat  of  Alexan- 
dria, and  Bake  of  Buccleuch  ;  Peaches  Yiolette 
Hfitive,  and  Stirling  Castle;  Nectarine  Lord 
Napier,  unusually  good  Apricots,  easily  recog- 
nised at  the  extreme  left  side  of  photograph  ; 
Transparent  Gage  Plums,  Brown  Turkey  Figs, 
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one  dish  of  sweet  Cherries,  a  dish  of  Oranges 
standing  between  two  Melons,  Hero  of  Lockings 
and  Frogmore  Selected,  and  Pear  Clapp's 
Favourite. 

In  flg.  55  is  shown  the  1st  prize  exhibit  of  a 
collection  of  vegetables  from  R.  "W.  Hudson, 
Esq.,  Danesfield,  Marlow  (gr.,  Mr.  J.  Gibson). 
It  was  shown  in  Messrs.  J.  Carter  &  Co.'s 
class,  and  maybe  described  as  being  as  fine  in 
■quality  as  any  that  have  been  exhibited  at 
Shrewsbury.  The  different  vegetables  were 
as  nearly  perfect  as  possible,  the  only  sign  of 
any  weakness  whatever  being  in  the  Potatos. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  the  exhibit  was 
made  in  August,  and  the  Leeks  therefore  could 
■not  possibly  be  fully  developed.  The  varieties 
were  Lyon  Leek,  Autumn  Giant  Cauliflower, 
Ivory  "White  Celery,  New  Red  Intermediate 
■Carrot,  "Windsor  Castle  Potatos,  Gladstone  Pea, 
■Perfection  Tomato,  and  Jubilee  Runner  Bean. 

Supplementary  Illustration. — The  Sup- 
^plement  which  we  present  to  our  readers  this 
week  represents  a  group  of  ornamental  plants 
arranged  by  Messrs.  James  Yeitch  &  Sons. 
The  variety  and  beauty  of  the  groups  put  up 
*by  this  firm  are  well  known  to  all  visitors  to 
the  Temple  Show,  who  can  but  admire  the 
stately  Eremurus,  and  the  mass  of  colour 
afforded  by  the  spring  -  flowering  shrubs 
and  other  plants.  As  a  general  state- 
ment, and  one  not  intended  to  apply  to 
this  particular  group,  we  may  point  out  a  few 
lapses  into  which  the  framers  of  these  de- 
corative groups  fall.  Foremost  is  the  em- 
ployment of  too  many  subjects,  resulting  in 
-a  confused  appearance,  which  destroys  the 
beauty  of  the  group  as  a  whole,  and  is  of 
course  fatal  to  individual  plants  ;  next  is  the 
defective  colour-sense.  No  dogmatic  teaching 
can  alter  this,  but  only  careful  observation 
and  experience.  Again,  there  is  often  a 
want  of  originality :  because  A.  B.  C.  pro- 
duce a  beautiful  arrangement,  that  is  no 
reason  why  D.  E.  F.  should  copy  it.  Rather 
should  they  strive  to  produce  something 
equally  good  but  different.  This  again  can 
only  be  taught  by  comparison  and  experi- 
ence. Lastly,  we  may  remind  those  who  have 
to  judge  these  groups,  that  the  rarity  and 
•even  the  intrinsic  interest  of  the  plants 
(forming  these  groups,  are  secondary  matters 
as  compared  with  good  taste  in  arrangement. 
The  commonest  materials  tastefully  grouped, 
are  more  satisfactory  than  a  jumble  of  new 
and  rare  plants  whose  merits  are  best  judged 
singly. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society.  —  The 
(Royal  Horticultural  Society  will  hold  a  special 
exhibition  of  Dahlias  on  September  2  and  3,  in 
conjunction  with  the  National  Dahlia  Society, 
'in  the  Drill  Hall,  Buckingham  Gate,  S.W.  At 
this  meeting  only  Dahlias  can  be  shown,  with 
the  exception  of  flowers,  fruits,  &c,  for 
■Certificate.  All  Dahlias,  including  those 
shown  for  Certificate,  must  be  left  on  exhibi- 
tion until  5  P.M.  on  the  second  day,  but  other 
plants  may  be  removed  as  usual.  For  schedule 
■of  prizes  see  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
Book  of  Arrangements  for  1902,  pp.91  to  93; 
-or  separate  schedules  can  be  obtained  on 
application  to  either  Mr.  J.  F.  Hudson,  M.A., 
•Gunnersbury  House  Gardens,  Acton ;  or  to 
Mr.  C.  E.  WmEMS,  19,  Lyndhurst  Road,  S.E., 
Joint  Secretaries  to  the  National  Dahlia 
Society.  A  lecture  on  "Hardy  Fruits  in 
Yorkshire  "  will  be  delivered  by  Mr.  A.  Gaut, 
F.R.H.S.,  at  3  o'clock. 

At  a  general  meeting    of    the    Royal 

Horticultural  Society,  held  on  Tuesday, 
August  19,  fifteen  new  Fellows  were  elected, 
amongst  them  being  Lily,  Dowager  Duchess  of 


Marlborough,  and  Sir  Clinton  E.  Dawkins, 
K.C.B.,  making  a  total  of  883  elected  since  the 
beginning  of  the  present  year. 

Intending    exhibitors    at    the    Crystal 

Palace  Fruit  Show  on  September  18, 19,  and  20, 
can  obtain  an  official  entry  form,  together 
with  schedule,  on  application  to  the  Secretary, 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  117,  "Victoria 
Street,  S."W.  (a  penny  stamp  should  be  en- 
closed). Entries  for  this  show  close  on 
September  11. 

The  Rainy  Summer. — The  rainfall  records 
for  London,  as  given  by  the  Meteorological 
Office,  show  that  the  aggregate  measurement 
already  this  summer  is  in  excess  of  the 
average  for  the  past  35  years.  In  June  the 
measurement  was  343  inches,  which  fell  on 
19  days ;  in  July  1'70  inches  on  9  days ;  and 
for  the  first  three  weeks  in  August  1"93  inches 
on  14  days.  This  gives  the  total  for  the 
summer,  as  yet,  7-0C  inches,  which  has  fallen 
on  42  days,  the  average  for  the  three  months 
being  0'50  inches,  and  the  average  number  of 
rainy  days  4L.  At  Greenwich  the  average 
rainfall  for  the  three  summer  months  is 
6"60  inches,  as  shown  by  the  results  of  the 
last  00  years.  During  the  present  summer 
July  was  unusually  dry,  owing,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  the  absence  of  thunderstorms, 
which,  as  a  rule,  contribute  greatly  to  the 
rainfaU  at  this  period  of  the  year.  Each  of 
the  last  seven  summers  has  had  less  rainfall 
than  the  average  at  Greenwich,  and  there 
have  only  been  five  summers  with  an  excess 
of  rain  in  the  last  20  years.  These  are  1888, 
with  an  aggregate  rainfall  of  13 '84  inches,  an 
amount  nearly  double  that  measured  this 
summer ;  the  summer  of  1890,  with  a  rainfall 
of  9-58  inches;  1891,  with  8-40  inches;  1892, 
with  6'82  inches ;  and  1894,  with  8'34  inches. 
The  smallest  summer  rainfall  in  the  past  20 
years  is  2-85  inches  in  1899,  which  is  consider- 
ably less  than  one-half  of  the  measurement 
during  the  present  summer. 

Melon. — Dr.  Bonavia  has  kindly  forwarded 
us  a  specimen  of  the  spotted  Melon  of  Luck- 
now,  alluded  to  in  another  column,  a  small 
globular  fruit,  flattened  at  the  poles,  with  a 
green  rind  marbled  with  white.  The  flesh  is 
white,  somewhat  granular  or  mealy,  but  of 
excellent  flavour,  and  edible  almost  up  to  the 
rind,  so  that  there  is  very  little  waste  —  a 
great  advantage  in  a  Melon.  The  native  name 
is  Chitla  Kharbooza. 

Proliferous  Strawberry. — Mr.  Grieve, 
of  the  Redbraes  Nursery,  Edinburgh,  kindly 
sends  us  a  Strawberry  in  which  at  the  base  of 
the  so-called  fruit  (thalamus)  is  a  circlet  of  little 
leaf-buds  axillary,  as  we  suppose,  to  the  petals, 
but  these  latter  had  fallen.  The  so-called  fruit 
of  the  Strawberry  is,  as  all  botanists  know, 
merely  the  swollen  end  of  the  axis  of  the 
flower,  bearing  on  its  surface  the  true  fruits 
or  achenes,  each  one  of  which  contains  a  seed, 
but  is  not  itself  the  seed.  The  axis  of  the 
flower  occasionally  produces  leaf-buds  in  place 
of  these  achenes,  examples  of  which  have  been 
figured  from  time  to  time  in  our  columns. 
However  interesting  they  may  be  to  the 
student,  such  deviations  do  not  commend 
themselves  to  the  ordinary  consumer,  still  less 
perhaps  to  the  grower.  Fortunately,  from  their 
point  of  view,  the  occurrences  are  very  rare. 

POMOLOGICAL  EXHIBITION  AND  CONGRESS 
AT  Pau. — We  learn  that  a  pomological  exhi- 
bition is  to  be  held  at  Pau  from  September  27 
to  October  2  next.  Fruit,  and  cider  and  perry- 
making,  are  among  tho  chief  subjects  proposed 
for  discussion,  though  there  will  also  be  sec- 
tions for  flowers  and  vegetables.  Tho  Sociute 
Pomologiquodo  France  will  hold  its  forty-third 


session  at  Pau  on  September  29,  in  connection 
with  the  above-named  exhibition.  Full  par- 
ticulars, rules,  and  scales  of  railway  fares  are 
obtainable  from  the  Mayor,  President  and. 
Commissaire  -  General  de  l'Exposition,  M. 
Faisans  :  address,  Mairie  de  Pau. 

Gloxinias.  —  Many  years  ago  a  race  of 
Gloxinias  was  produced  with  a  second  corolla 
on  the  outside  of  the  original  one,  but  with 
the  peculiarity  that  while  the  deepest  colour 
is  inside  the  ordinary  corolla  in  the  supplemen- 
tary corolla,  the  colour  is  outside.  The  con- 
dition was  described  and  figured  in  Masters' 
Vegetable  Teratology,  where  references  are 
given  to  the  literature  of  the  subject.  This  race 
died  out,  for  though  we  very  often  see  flowera 
showing  this  condition  in  a  partial  or  imperfect 
degree,  we  have  not  seen  it  in  a  perfect  state 
for  some  years.  Lately,  however,  we  have 
received  a  photograph  from  Messrs.  Parsons  & 
Co.,  of  Oxford  Street,  Swansea,  of  a  plant  of 
their  "  calycanthemous  "  Gloxinia,  which  is 
the  result  of  five  years'  careful  cross-breeding 
and  selection.  The  term  calycanthemous  is  not 
applicable  here,  as  the  calyx  is  not  affected, 
and  the  new  corollas  are  out-growths  from  the 
base  of  the  old  one. 

Homeland  Handbook  to  Evesham.  — 
The  twenty-fifth  volume  of  the  well-known 
handbooks  issued  from  the  Homeland  Associa- 
tion, Ltd.  (24,  Bride  Lane,  Fleet  Street,  B.C.), 
is  devoted  to  Evesham  and  the  neighbourhood. 
The  district  includes  the  well-known  and 
beautiful  village  of  Broadway,  under  the  Cots- 
wold  Hills.  The  book  is  written  by  Mr.  "Wil- 
liam Smith,  and  illustrated  from  photographs 
and  from  drawings  by  E.  H.  New  and  B.  C. 
Boulter.  A  map  of  the  neighbourhood  is  in- 
cluded. The  district  is  well  known  to  gar- 
deners as  a  centre  of  market  gardening  and 
fruit  culture. 

Precious  Souvenirs  from  the  Mar- 
tinique Botanic  Garden. — In  La  Nature  tor 
August  9,  M.  Y.  Dybowski  tells  a  remarkable 
tale  connected  with  the  recent  eruption  of 
Mont  Pelee.  Two  days  before  the  St.  Pierre 
Botanic  Garden  was  destroyed  by  this  catas- 
trophe, a  case  of  plants  was  forwarded  thence 
to  the  Colonial  Garden  of  the  Eeole  Superieure 
d' Agriculture  Coloniale.  On  opening  this 
case,  the  plants,  which  then  were  all  that  re- 
mained of  the  ruined  garden,  were  found  to  be 
sprinkled  with  the  dust  that  had  already, 
before  their  departure,  issued  from  the  vol- 
cano. Needless  to  say,  the  greatest  care  will 
be  taken  of  tho  precious  relies,  which  it  is 
hoped  will  be  propagated  and  distributed. 

International  Plant  Breeding  Con- 
ference.—The  Committee  of  Arrangements 
for  the  Conference  on  Plant  Breeding,  to  be 
held  September  30  and  October  1  and  2,  by 
the  Horticultural  Society  of  New  York, 
announces  the  following  new  titles  as  added 
to  the  programme  since  publication  : — 

27.  Hybrids  and  disease,  L.  H.  Pammel, 
Botanist,  State  College,  Ames,  Iowa. 

28.  Wine  ferments,  "W.  B.  Alwood,  My- 
cologist, &c,  Polytechnic  Institute,  Blacks- 
burg,  Va. 

29.  Breeding  for  intrinsic  qualities,  W.  M. 
Hays,  Agriculturist,  State  Experiment  Station, 
St.  Anthony  Park,  Minn.  •  -.^a 

30.  Practical  points  from  the  Breeding  of 
Strawberries  and  Bush  Fruits,  V.  W.  Card, 
Horticulturist,  State  Experiment  Station, 
Kingston,  R.  I. 

31.  Some  every  day  no/cs  on  Plant  Breeding, 
Luther  Burbank,  Nurseryman,  &c,  Santa 
Rosa,  Cal. 

82.  Advantages  of  Conjoint  Selection  and 
Hybridisation    and    Limits    of    Usefulness    in 
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Fig.  54. — champion  grape  class  at  Shrewsbury. 
First  prize  exhibit,  shown  by  Lord  Hastings,  Melton-Constable,  Norfolk,  gr.,  Mr.  W.  Shingler  (see  p.  153).    (Photographed  by  \V.  Thurtle,  Shifnal.) 


Fig.  55. — first  prize  collection  of  nine  sorts)  of^ vegetables. 
(SI own  at  Strewsbury  by  R.  \V.  Hudson,  Esq.,  Marlow,  Bucks,  gr.,  Mr  J.  Gibson  (see  p.  159).    (Photographed  by  W.  Thurtle,  Shifnal.) 
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Fig.  56. — champion  grape  class  at  Shrewsbury. 

Second  prize  exhibit,  shown  by  Messrs.  D.  &  W.  Buchanan,  Kippen,  Stirling,  N.B.  (see  p.  158).    (Photographed  by  W.  Thurtle,  Sbifnal. 


Fig.  ~>7. — first  trize  collection'  of  sixteenTdishes  of  fruit. 
Shown  at  Shrewsbury  by  T.  Corbett,  Esq.,  Impney  Hall,  Droitwich.gr.,  Mr.  J.'  Jordan;(see-,p.  List.    (Photographed  by  W.  T..urtlc,  SI  ifnal. 
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Hybridization   among  Grapes,   T.   V.   Munson, 
Nurseryman,  Denison,  Texas. 

33.  Artificial  Atavism,  Hugo  de  Vries, 
Director,  Botanical  Gardens,  Amsterdam. 

34.  Hand  Pollination  of  Orchard  Fruits, 
H.  C.  Price,  Horticulturist,  State  College, 
Ames,  Iowa. 

35.  Some  Conclusions,  Max  Leichtlin,  Baden- 
Baden,  Austria. 

36.  Cross  fertilisation  of  the  Sugar  cane, 
D.  Morris,  Imperial  Commissioner  of  Agri- 
culture for  the  West  Indies,  Barbados. 

37.  The  Improvement  of  Corn  by  Breeding, 
C.  P.  Hartley,  Plant  Breeding  Laboratory, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

38.  Improvement  of  Crops  for  Arid  Regions 
and  Alkali  Soils,  Thomas  H.  Kearney,  in  charge 
of  Alkali  Investigations. 

39.  Improvement  of  Oats  by  Breeding,  J.  B. 
Norton,  Plant  Breeding  Laboratory,  D.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

40.  On  Variation  in  Plants,  .1.  P.  Norton, 
Plant  Breeding  Laboratory,  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

41.  On  the  Breeding  of  Disease  -  resistant 
Varieties,  W.  A.  Orton,  Assistant  Pathologist, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agricuture. 

42.  Evolution  under  Domestication,  O.  F. 
Cook,  Botanist  in  charge  of  Tropical  Agri- 
culture, U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

43.  Improvement  of  Roses  by  Bud  Selection, 
Prof.  L.  C.  Corbett,  Horticulturist,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

44.  A  paper  on  the  Improvement  of  Cotton 
by  Breeding,  Herbert  J.  Webber,  in  charge  of 
Plant  Breeding  Laboratory,  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

45.  Some  Laies  of  Plant  Breeding,  Herbert 
J.  Webber,  in  charge  of  Plant  Breeding 
Laboratory,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

40.  Suggestions  for  the  classification  of 
hybrids,  R.  I.  Lynch,  Curator,  Botanic  Garden, 
Cambridge,  England. 

Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey  supplies  as  the  title  for 
his  address,  already  announced  as  No.  5,  A 
Medley  of  Pumpkins  (illustrated  by  lantern 
slides).  Leonard  Barron,  July  20,  1902. 

The  British  Academy.— A  Royal  Charter 
lias  been  granted  to  this  Institution,  which  is 
to  do  for  History,  Philosophy  and  Philology, 
what  the  Royal  Society  does  for  science. 

The  Natural  History  Museum.— It  is 
probable  that  many  of  our  friends  from  the 
country  will  visit  the  great  Museum  in  Crom- 
well Road  this  autumn.  For  those  who  are 
not  merely  sight-seers,  but  who  also  take  an 
intelligent  interest  in  what  they  see,  a  rich 
treat  is  provided.  We  notice  some  large 
models,  beautifully  executed,  of  the  harmless 
gnat  and  the  noxious  mosquito,  together  with 
instructive  details  showing  the  connection  of 
mosquitos  with  malarial  fevers.  In  one  of  the 
side  compartments  of  the  great  hall  is  a  collec- 
tion illustrative  of  the  volcanic  eruptions  in 
the  West  Indies,  and  their  effects. 

The  object  of  this  exhibition  is  merely  to  put  the 
visitor  in  a  position  to  appreciate  the  newspaper 
reports,  and  to  give  him  some  idea  of  the  wider  rela- 
tions of  the  eruptions.  With  this  view  the  exhibition 
is  arranged  in  sections,  which  the  visitor  is  recom- 
mended to  study  in  regular  order,  as  here  numbered. 

I.  The  wall-cage  on  the  left  of  the  entrance  to  the 
bay  contains— (a.)  At  its  left  end,  maps  and  diagrams 
showing  the  relations  of  the  Lesser  Antilles  to  other 
regions  of  volcanic  activity,  notably  Central  America, 
(ft.)  Passing  to  the  right,  special  maps  of  some  of  the 
islands,  with  pictures  of  their  volcanos,  of  the  country 
generally,  and  of  its  aboriginal  inhabitants,  and  views 
of  Mexican  volcanos.  To  this  is  appended,  on  a  special 
screen,  a  series  of  sketches  lent  by  the  Rev.  W.  C. 
Eoubcuier,  R.N. 

II.  The  case  in  the  centre  of  the  bay  illustrates 
various  points  in  the  natural  history  of  the  Antilles— 
(a.)  The  compartment  on  the   right  of  the  entrance 


illustrates  the  raising  of  the  Antillean  ridge  from  the 
depths  of  the  ocean  in  recent  geological  times,  (ft.) 
The  next  quarter  of  the  case  contains  lava,  dust,  &c, 
ejected  by  Antillean  volcanos  in  this  or  previous  erup- 
tions, (c.)  On  the  other  side  of  the  case  are  specimens 
of  the  animals  and  plants  of  the  Antilles,  especially  of 
Martinique  and  St.  Vincent.  Those  selected  for  exhi- 
bition are  of  interest,  either  for  their  rarity,  or  for  the 
frequent  mention  of  them  in  the  published  accounts  of 
these  islands. 

III.  Returning  to  the  far  end  of  the  bay,  the  visitor 
will  find,  placed  on  a  screen,  various  notes  and  news- 
paper articles  relating  to  the  eruptions. 

IV.  The  wall  case  now  on  the  visitor's  right  contains 
—(a.)  In  the  left  compartment  a  series  of  views  of 
Vesuvius,  arranged  so  far  as  possible  in  order  ot  the 
date  of  the  eruptions  that  they  illustrate,  (ft.)  In  the 
right  compartment,  views  of  Etna,  of  other  Mediter- 
ranean volcanos,  of  Krakatoa,  Tarawera,  and  others, 
(c.)  In  the  upper  part  of  the  right  compartment,  some 
views  of  extinct  volcanos  in  regions  now  free  from 
volcanic  activity. 

V.  The  upright  case,  leading  to  the  passage  out,  con- 
tains a  series  selected  to  illustrate  the  products  of 
volcanos.  On  the  left  are  lavas  of  various  kinds,  then 
came  fragmentary  materials,  and  lastly,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  case,  specimens  that  show  the  efiects  of 
gases.  One  effect  of  volcanic  dust  in  the  atmosphere 
is  illustrated  by  pictures  of  the  twilight  glows  due  to 
the  eruption  of  Krakatoa. 

Iii  the  zoological  gallery  is  to  be  seen  a 
stuffed  specimen  of  the  new  African  mammal, 
the  Okapi,  with  the  head  like  that  of  a  deer, 
while  the  haunches  and  forelegs  are  striped 
like  those  of  a  zebra.  A  more  rapid,  satisfy- 
ing, and  agreeable  way  of  obtaining  informa- 
tion cannot  be  conceived  than  that  which  is 
offered  in  the  museum  :  Whilst  there  is  every 
facility  for  the  student  of  detail,  equal 
attention  is  paid  to  the  requirements  of 
those  who  wish  to  obtain  a  general  knowledge 
of  the  questions  which  occupy  the  attention 
of  scientific  naturalists  at  the  preseDt  time. 

Mr.  George  Norman. — On  the  occasion  of 
their  "silver  wedding"  on  the  14th  inst.,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Norman  were  the  recipients  of 
various  presents  and  manifestations  of  regard 
from  their  employers,  fellow  servants,  and 
friends.  The  Marquis  of  Salisbury  and  Lady 
Gwendolen  Cecil  presented  a  silver  inkstand 
with  an  inscription  : — 

"PRESENTED  BY  THE 
MARQUIS     OF     SALISBURY 

To    MR.    G.    NORMAN, 

ON  HIS  SILVER  WEDDING, 
IN   MEMORY   OF  LONG  AND  FAITHFUL  SERVICE." 

A  pair  of  silver  candlesticks  was  presented  by 
Viscount  and  Viscountess  Cranborne  ;  and 
another  pair  of  silver  candlesticks  came  from 
J.  C.  McCowan,  Esq.,  and  Mrs.  McCowan. 
Mr.  Norman,  fifteen  months  before  he  married, 
entered  the  Marquis's  service.  It  is  pleasing 
and  encouraging  to  have  to  record  such  inci- 
dents, which  redound  to  the  credit  of  everyone 
concerned. 

Fire  at  Mr.  A.  Waterer's  Nursery. — A 
serious  fire,  involving  the  destruction  of 
buildings  and  extensive  damage  to  valuable 
machinery,  occurred  at  Homebush,  Horsell, 
the  residence  of  Mr.  Anthony  Waterer,  the 
well-known  nurseryman,  on  Tuesday  morning 
last.  The  conflagration  was  confined  to  a 
barn,  engine  and  implement  houses,  and 
originated  in  the  former  building,  where  it 
was  first  discovered  shortly  after  six  o'clock. 
Everything  was  apparently  safe  at  5  A.M.,  but 
at  about  0.30  smoke  was  observed  to  be  issuing 
from  the  barn,  and  within  a  short  time,  twenty 
minutes  to  half  an  hour,  the  block  of  build- 
ings, in  the  main  composed  of  wood,  became  a 
prey  to  the  flames.  When  the  fire-brigade 
arrived  from  Woking  the  buildings  were  well 
alight,  and  the  roof  of  the  barn,  which  was 
only  about  30  or  40  feet  from  Mr.  Waterer's 
house,  had  fallen  in,  and  that  of  the  engine 
and  implement  house  soon  followed  suit. 
Powerful  jets  were  soon  playing  on  the  flames. 


The  brigade  soon  got  the  fire  in  check,  and  by 
ten  o'clock  everything  was  practically  safe- 
Capt.  Sherlock  and  his  men  left,  leaving  the 
employees  at  Homabush  to  deal  with  the 
smouldering  embers  and  straw.  Mr.  Waterer's- 
house  itself  was  never  in  danger,  the  wind 
blowing  in  a  favourable  direction ;  but  a- 
flourishing  hedge  of  shrubs  and  trees  which, 
screened  the  house  from  the  barn  and  lawn 
was  badly  scorched.  The  total  damage  will 
doubtless  be  somewhere  about  £600.  Mr. 
Waterer  is  insured  in  the  Royal  Exchange 
and  other  offices. 

Reunion  at  Park  Place,  Henley.— The 
annual  meeting  of  past  and  present  members 
of  the  garden  staff  at  this  place  was  fixed' 
for  August  21,  when  in  response  to  Mrs.. 
Noble's  kind  invitation,  a  large  number 
assembled  to  renew  old  associations.  A 
cricket  match  was  played,  resulting  in  a  vic- 
tory for  the  past  members,  and  at  1.30  P.M.  all 
sat  down  to  an  excellent  luncheon  served  in  a 
tent ;  about  eighty  sat  down  to  the  luncheon,, 
and  120  to  the  tea.  After  a  stroll  round  the 
gardens,  the  day  was  brought  to  a  close  by  a 
smoking  concert,  held  in  the  garden  reading- 
room,  erected  by  Mrs.  Noble  as  a  token  of  her 
gratitude  for  her  son's  safe  return  from  the 
war.  To  those  who  have  been  absent  some 
time,  it  was  a  great  pleasure  to  find  Mrs- 
Noble  and  her  worthy  gardener,  Mr.  Stanton,. 
looking  so  well ;  and  when  they  took  their 
places  to  be  photographed  in  the  centre  of 
about  100  of  their  "  boys,"  one  could  not  but 
wish  that  other  employers  and  gardeners 
would  copy  the  example  of  Park  Place,  and  so- 
help  to  promote  that  kindly  feeling  between 
employers  and  employes,  which  does  so  much 
to  make  the  wheels  of  life  run  smoothly. 

Forking  in  the  Sugar  Cane. — In  the  West 
Indian  Agricultural  Ncius  we  find  an  illustra- 
tion of  a  rare  occurrence,  viz.,  the  bifurcation 
of  the  stem  of  a  Sugar  Cane. 

Systematic  Botany.— The  President  of 
the  Pharmaceutical  Conference  at  Dundee^ 
Mr.  G.  Claridge  Druce,  in  his  address,  re- 
marked that  "  We  may  regret  that  systematic 
botany,  which  at  the  date  of  the  last  meeting 
was  taught  by  nearly  every  occupant  of  the 
professorial  chairs  of  botany  in  the  Unitedi 
Kingdom,  is  now  almost  without  an  expounder,. 
with  the  result,  as  I  said  last  year  at  Dublin, 
that  Great  Britain  is  falling  behind  her  con- 
tinental and  Transatlantic  rivals  —  a  fact 
especially  to  be  regretted  when  we  remember 
the  vast  extent  of  the  area  which  Greater 
Britain  occupies,  and  the  immense  share  in 
the  vegetable  products  of  the  globe  which  we 
possess.  Even  in  such  a  limited  branch  as 
that  of  works  treating  of  the  botany  of  the 
British  Isles,  the  output  during  the  last 
twenty  years  does  not  compare  favourably 
with  that  of  Frauce,  Germany,  Scandinavia,  or 
the  United  States."  Gardeners  need  some 
acquaintance  with  the  physiological  and  the 
systematic  side  of  botany,  but  the  minute 
histological  research  which  is  of  such  great 
importance  in  itself,  is  not  yet  of  practical 
importance  to  the  cultivator,  to  whom  a 
geueral  knowledge  of  common  plants  and  of 
the  natural  orders,  and  of  the  rudiments  of 
physiology,  are  of  more  immediate  importance. 

Mr.  O.  T.  Hemsley.— The  Lahore  paper 
states  that  the  Director,  Botanical  Survey  of 
India,  has  nominated  Mr.  O.  T.  Hemsley,  the 
son  of  the  Curator  of  the  Herbarium  at  Kew, 
and  attached  to  the  Government  Cinchona 
plantation,  Bengal,  for  the  appointment  of 
assistant,  and  eventual  successor,  to  Mr. 
Hein,  for  the  charge  of  the  Government  Agri- 
Horticultural  Gardens,  Lahore,  and  the  Lieu- 
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tenant -Governor  of  the  Punjab  has  accepted 
the  nomination.  Mr.  Hemslky  is  to  join  his 
appointment  on  October  1  next,  and  on  Mr. 
Hbin  retiring,  about  six  months  later,  will 
become  Superintendent.  Indian  Gardening. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Ross. — We  are  concerned  to 
learn  from  the  Revue  Horticole,  of  the  death 
of  this  gentleman  at  l'oggio  Gherardo  near 
Florence.  The  deceased  gentleman  was  a 
great  Orchid  grower,  and  a  frequent  corres- 
pondent of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle. 

Variegation. — This  condition  is  generally 
due  to  the  deficiency  or  absence  of  the  chloro- 
phyll grains  in  the  leaves.  This  absence 
(according  to  Professor  Woods  as  cited  in  a 
note  in  American  Gardening)  is  due  to  the 
action  of  an  "enzyme"  or  ferment,  which  inter- 
feres with  the  processes  of  life,  and  hinders 
the  transfer  and  solution  of  starch.  Pro- 
fessor Woods  has  produced  the  disease  arti- 
ficially by  removing  the  top  of  a  rapidly 
growing  shoot  at  any  stage  of  growth. 
But  surely  this  is  often  done  without  any 
variegation  appearing  in  consequence.  What- 
ever causes  the  diminution  of  the  reserve 
stores  of  food,  especially  of  soluble  nitro- 
genous food,  below  the  requirements  of  the 
growing  tissues,  may  cause  this  disease.  It 
is  helpful  to  get  a  suggestion  of  this  kind, 
even  if  it  prove  to  be  inadequate  to  explain 
the  phenomena  adequately. 

POPULUS  CHARKOWIENSIS  ;. — In  MoLLBK'S 
Deutsche  Gartner  Zeititmj  for  August  16  we 
find  an  illustration  and  a  description  of  a  new 
Poplar,  asserted  to  be  the  result  of  a  cross 
between  Populus  pyramidalis  and  P.  nigra. 
The  hybrid  is  stated  to  be  hardy  in  the  north 
of  Russia  where  the  pyramidal  Poplar  is  killed 
by  frost,  but  P.  nigra  never.  We  are  not  told 
how  and  where  the  new  variety  originated, 
and  as  the  pyramidal  is  supposed  to  be' a  form 
of  the  black  Poplar,  we  await  fuller  informa- 
tion concerning  the  alleged  cross. 

"  Florilegium  Haarlemense."— The  20th 
part  of  this  useful  publication,  dated  October, 
1901,  but  only  received  recently,  completes  the 
volume.  It  is  devoted  to  the  illustration  and 
description  of  the  leading  bulbous  plants 
selected  by  the  Council  of  the  General  society 
of  Bulb  Culture  as  typical  or  as  the  best 
of  their  kind  in  general  cultivation.  It  is 
published  at  Haarlem  by  De  Erven  Loos.ies, 
and  forms  a  valuable  historical  document. 
As  times  change,  and  fashion  with  it,  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  this  publication  will  be 
renewed  every  live  or  ten  years,  so  as  to 
enable  the  student  to  compare  the  present 
with  the  past,  and  see  in  what  directions  evo- 
lution has  proceeded,  and  how  tastes  have 
changed.  In  the  present  part  we  have  illus- 
trations of : — 

Hyacinth  Charles  Dickens.— A  single  red 
"sport"  from  the  well-known  blue  form. 
The  sport  is  further  remarkable  as  having 
appeared  in  different  plants  in  various  gardens 
at  the  same  time,  as  often  happens  in  the  case 
of  sports. 

Tolip,  Maiden's  Bush,  a  late  "Picotee" 
variety,  with  whitish  coloured  Ho  wers  margined 
with  pink.  It  is  also  known  under  the  name 
of  La  Vierge. 

Tulip,  I30UTON  D'OR. — Also  known  as  Ida, 
lutea,  and  Golden  Beauty.  It  lias  flowei'3  of  a 
rich  golden  yellow,  with  black  stamens. 

Ranunculus. — The  varieties  figured  are: 
1,  Hercules,  double  white  ;  2,  Komano,  double 
red,  known  to  Olusius  in  the  middle  of  the  Kith 
century  ;  and  :!,  Seraphique  d'Alger,  double 
yellow.  These  are  all  forms  of  Ranunculus 
africunus,  and  are  not  infrequently  subject  to 


median  prolilication.  These  are  all  turban 
Ranunculuses,  and  differ  from  the  Persian, 
Scotch  and  French  Ranunculuses  in  flowering 
earlier. 

Furnishing  Bulbs  for  the  Royal  Parks 
and  Gardens.  —  The  First  Commissioner  of 
His  Majesty's  Works  has  accepted  the  tender 
of  Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  &  SON,  Highgate,  N., 
for  the  supply  of  bulbs  for  bedding  pur- 
poses in  the  coming  season  to  the  Royal  parks 
and  gardens  in  the  charge  of  this  department. 


BOOK    NOTICE. 

Roses   for   English   Gardens.* 
"  Surely,  there  can  be  no  room  for  another 
book  about  Roses,"  will  be  the  exclamation  of 
many  before  they  turn  over  the  pages  of  this 
dainty   volume.      Having   done   so,   they   will 
find  how  futile  is  their  question  ;  change  and 
progress  are  as  marked  in  the  case  of  Roses 
as  in  any  other  class  of  garden  plants,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  mutations  induced  by  fashion 
and  caprice.     We  have  but  to  look  back  for 
a  few  years  to  see  how  the  favourites  of  those 
dayo  have  been  dethroned,  and  how,  more  or 
less  satiated  with  the  faultless  symmetry  of 
the  exhibition  Roses,  some  yearn  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  hideous  boxes  in  which  it  is  still 
considered  necessary  to  show  them,  and  plead 
for  some  freer,  less  formal  mode  of  exhibiting 
the  universally  beloved  flower,  and  especially 
for  the  introduction  into  our  gardens  of  some 
less  trammelled  method  of  cultivating  them. 
Of  course,   the  thorough  rosarian   will  never 
admit  that  the  objects  of  his  solicitude  are  but 
maimed  cripples,   and  that  the  pinching  and 
pruning  to  which  he  subjects  them,  and  the 
suppression  of  all  but  one  or  a  few  buds,  are 
really  barbarous  processes,  inducing  a  state 
of   things   comparable   to   those   practised   in 
the    fattening    of     a    Strasburg     goose.       It 
would   be   deemed  very  heretical,   no  doubt, 
to   hold  such   tenets.      We  should    repudiate 
them    as    exaggerated    statements ;    but     at 
the  same  time  we  have  great  sympathy  with 
those  who,  like  one  of  the  authors  of  this  book, 
look  on  Roses  as  decorative  objects,  and  who 
like  to  see  them  growing  as  Nature  intended 
them   to   grow.      The   increasing    favour    be- 
stowed on  "garden  Roses,"  so  called,  is  clear 
evidence  that  the  narrow   limitations  of   the 
florist  run  counter  to  the  taste  or  to  the  fancy 
of  a  large  section  of  plant-lovers.  Garden-Roses 
are  to  other  Roses  what  "  furniture  pictures  " 
are  to  gallery  canvases.     One  admires   and 
pays  homage  to  the  marvels  of  genius  and  the 
skill  of  the  manipulator,  but  one  prefers  for 
one's     own     apartments     something    equally 
beautiful,  but   more   in   consonance  with  our 
usual   surroundings   and    requirements.     The 
wonderful  popularity  of  Crimson  Rambler  has 
no  doubt  had  much  to  do  with  the  increased 
demand  for  what  we  may  call  furniture  Roses. 
Incidentally  we   note   that   in   the   present 
work,  some  objection  is  made,  as  it  is  in  the 
case  of   some  Cattleyas,  to  the  rather  crude 
inharmonious  colouring  of  this  Rose,  but  the 
newer  introductions  of  the  Polyantha  section 
show  that  this  defect  is  on   the  high  road  to 
amelioration.      At   the  same   time   there    are 
situations  where  the  Rambler  forms  beautiful 
colour  schemes.    In  a  garden  known  to  us  this 
Rose  is  in  close  proximity  to  the  Silver  Spruce 
(Picea  pungens  argentea)  and  to  the  delicious 
soft  yellow  of  the  Evening  Primrose.     One 
would  not  have  thought  of  such  a  combination, 

*  By  Gertrude  Jekyll  and  Edward  Mawley,  Country 
Ltfe  Ollice,  Tavistock  Strcot,  Covent  Garden.  8vo, 
pp.  1(55,  with  numerous  Illustrations. 


and  might  even  have  denounced  it  as  in- 
harmonious ;  it  was  purely  accidental,  but  the 
effect  is  beautiful. 

Rosa  Brunonis  is  a  delightful  Rose  of  this 
character,  whilst  among  the  shrubby  kinds 
R.  rugosa  and  the  numerous  derivatives  from 
it  are  delightful  acquisitions.  These,  the 
Penzance  Briars,  and  many  more  are  alluded  to 
in  the  pages  of  the  volume  before  us,  with 
indications  of  the  situations  and  circumstances 
under  which  they  do  best.  The  remarks  on 
Roses  on  their  own  roots  will  meet  with 
general  approval  by  amateurs,  but  we  are  not 
sure  that  they  will  be  so  acceptable  to  com- 
mercial horticulturists.  The  multitudinous 
uses  to  which  Roses  may  be  put  are  well  illus- 
trated in  this  volume,  which  is  fidl  of  valuable 
suggestions,  the  outcome  of  knowledge,  expe- 
rience, and  pure  taste.  The  same  remarks 
may  be  made  in  reference  to  planting  and 
pruning. 

The  latter  pages  of  the  volume,  the  work  of 
Mr.  Mawley,  are  chiefly  devoted  to  exhibition 
Roses  and  their  treatment,  and  to  the  culture 
of  Roses  under  glass.  On  all  these  points 
comment  might  be  made,  but  it  is  better  that 
the  reader  should  study  the  book  for  himself, 
and  make  his  own  comments.  Very  numerous 
process  illustrations  are  given  ;  some  of  these 
are  beautiful,  and  really  illustrative,  but 
others  are  of  little  value,  either  as  representa- 
tions or  as  pictures.  Process  blocks  are  rarely 
successful  in  reproducing  dense  masses  of 
foliage  or  of  bloom.  Copious  lists  of  desirable 
varieties  are  given,  whilst  the  convenience  of 
the  reader  is  considered  in  the  table  of 
contents  and  in  the  index. 

A  more  happy  conjunction  of  effort  in 
authorship  can  hardly  be  imagined  than  that 
to  which  we  owe  the  suggestive  and  attractive 
volume  before  us. 


SOME   CORRESPONDENCE. 


MONTBRETIA  ROSEA,  ETC. — This  fine  Mont- 
bretia  has  apparently  disappeared  from  most 
catalogues.  Here  at  Shipley,  we  find  it  one  of 
the  best,  and  its  clear  rose  coloured  flowers, 
with  a  white  stripe  running  up  them,  are 
reminiscences  of  Gladiolus  Colvillei,  and  a 
welcome  change  from  the  orange  and  yellow 
coloured  flowers,  so  prevalent  in  the  ani  iinn  . 
M.  rosea  is  very  distinct  in  habit,  a  tall  grower, 
with  dark  green  narrow  and  spear-like  leaves, 
and  tall  very  branching  flower- spikes.  It  is 
even  taller  and  liner  in  growth,  than  M. 
croeosmia^flora.  M.  Golden  Sheaf,  promises 
to  be  good  and  exceedingly  floriferous,  but  it 
is  too  dwarf  in  habit  to  make  it  very  useful 
for  decoration,  except  perhaps,  as  aground- 
work  plant.  Montbretias  are  such  elegant 
flowers,  that  one  would  expect  them  to  be 
much  more  commonly  grown  than  they  are  for 
cutting,  but  it  is  easy  to  make  a  common 
mistake  in  their  culture  by  leaving  them  un- 
disturbed year  after  year.  They  should  be 
lifted  annually,  and  only  the  best  bulbs 
replanted.  J.  C.  Tallack,  Shipley  Hall  Gardens. 

barren  strawberries. —In  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  July  5,  at  p.  8,  allusion  is  being 
made  by  Mr.  Clayton  to  s)mc  plants  of  Leader 
Strawberry  becoming  barren,  and  also  to 
an  amateur  neighbour  having  similar  expe- 
rience wfth  plants  of  Monarch.  Anent  this,  I 
may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  state  that  in  about 
1885  I  had  precisely  similar  experience,  but  on 
a  far  more  extensive  scale,  inasmuch  as  the 
plants  on  a  whole  quarter  on  which  we  were 
depending  for  that  year's  use  became  com- 
pletely barren.  Needless  to  say,  I  was  much 
put  about,  as  my  younger  successions  were 
not  in  fruit  sufficiently  to  make  up  tho  defi- 
ciency. I  got  over  my  troublo  through  an  un- 
foreseen circumstance,  namely,  that  the  family 
to  whom  tho  place  was  then  let  took  themselves 
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suddenly  away,  bag  and  baggage,  on  account 
of  the  insanitary  condition  of  the  house,  never 
again  to  return ;  so  that  I  was  spared,  no 
doubt,  much  grumbling  over  a  matter  that 
I  could  neither  help  nor  foresee.  The  pre- 
vious year,  the  plants  being  youDg,  bore  very 
well,  and  the  year  of  failure  was  the  one  in 
which  the  plants  were  expected  to  be  at  their 
best.  A  local  Strawberry  philosopher  gave  it 
as  his  opinion  that  the  plants  were  all  males, 
and  could  not  possibly  fruit  ;  but  I  could 
not  reconcile  myself  to  believe  that  so  sweep- 
ing an  evolution  of  sex  should  be  brought 
about  in  the  same  plants,  and  all  within  one 
year.  Well,  I  was  loth  to  dig  up  so  healthy 
a  quarter  of  plants,  and  resolved  to  let  them 
remain,  and  see  whether  the  so-called  male 
plants  would  again  revert  to  their  fruiting  con- 
dition the  year  following.  And  this  they  did, 
though  what  physiological  process  they  made 
use  of  to  effect  this  end  I  cannot  pretend  to 
either  say  or  even  surmise,  but  the  crop  of 
Strawberries  they  gave  was  enormous.  All 
we  did  to  the  plants  was  to  clear  them  of 
all  runners,  and  rather  freely  thin  out  the 
crowns  ;  but  I  do  not  remember  whether  the 
variety  was  Vicomtesse  H ericart  de  Thury  or 
Sir  Joseph  Paxton.  Never  since  have  I  had 
any  such  experience.  W.  Miller,  Berkswell. 

A   GOOD    LATE  STRAWBERRY.— At  this  season 

of  the  year,  when  so  many  fresh  Strawberry- 
beds  are  being  made  and  planted,  I  would 
draw  attention  to  what  has  proved  to  be  with 
us  a  good  late  Strawberry,  viz.,  Laxton's 
Latest-of-All.  Planted  here  on  a  north  border, 
we  have  been  picking  fine  fruits  from  it  up  to 
the  present  date  (August  18),  while  even  now 
there  are  a  few  fruits  ripening.  We  com- 
menced our  Strawberry  season  here  by  pick- 
ing John  Ruskin  from  a  south  border  on 
June  26,  since  when  we  have  maintained  a 
succession  down  to  the  present  date.  Our  soil 
is  a  heavy  one,  well  suited  to  Strawberries. 
W.  H.  Y;  Botherfield  Park  Gardens,  Alton, 
Bants. 

THE     ARAUCARIA     AT     DROPMORE.  —  Having 

read  several  articles  in  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  in  reference  to  the  death  of  this 
noble  tree,  I  am  pleased  to  inform  Mr.  Herrin 
of  the  treatment  it  received  during-  the  spring 
and  summer  of  1900.  Alter  1  had  been  in 
charge  of  the  gardens  six  weeks,  the  second 
week  in  February  I  noticed  it  was  failing. 
On  the  east  side  the  branches  at  the  points 
had  turned  yellow ;  on  examining  the  surface 
round  I  found  it  had  a  heavy  coating  of  manure- 
banked  up  round  the  trunk,  which  had  been 
placed  there  previous  to  my  appointment.  I 
eventually  caused  it  to  be  carefully  removed, 
being  of  the  same  opinion  as  "A.  D.,"  that  it 
was  impossible  for  Conifers  to  exist  under 
such  treatment.  After  which  it  was  again 
top-dressed  with  loam  and  leaf-mould,  and 
spread  a  good  distance  from  the  trunk,  so  as 
to  encourage  the  young  roots ;  later,  during 
the  hot  dry  weather,  the  surface  was  covered 
-with  a  thin  layer  of  bracken  and  well  watered. 
In  March  of  the  same  year  a  gentleman  from 
the  United  States  of  America,  one  who  makes 
a  study  of  Conifers,  visited  the  grounds,  and 
on  inspecting  the  tree  remarked  that  it  was 
declining.  The  death  of  this  specimen  is  a 
great  loss  to  Dropmore,  it  having  been  an 
attraction  to  the  gardening  community  and 
other  visitors.  A.  B.  [It  must  be  remembered 
that  everything  points  to  the  fact  that  the 
Araucaria  is  not  a  long-lived  tree  in  this 
country.  Ed.] 

late  melons.— Of  the  different  varieties  I 
have  grown  this  season  I  have  had  none  that 
is  the  equal  of  Sutton's  Al,  a  variety  that  I 
have  grown  for  some  years,  and  always  been 
•enabled  to  grow  successfully,  and  the  flavour 
is  good.  I  grow  each  year  a  few  new  varie- 
ties, and  Sutton's  Scarlet  has  also  proved 
itself  a  very  good  variety.  Neither  of  these 
Melons  ripen  so  early  as  most  white-fleshed 
varieties;  the  red  flesh  of  Al  is  thick  and 
solid,  and  keeps  good  and  retains  its  high 
flavour  for  several  days  after  being  cut  when 
kept  in  a  moderately  warm   place.     It  is  a 


strong-growing  plant,  not  liable  to  be  attacked 
by  red-spider,  and  the  flowers,  which  are 
freely  produced,  set  readily.  E.  Markham,  gr., 
Wrotliam  Park,  Barnet. 

how  we  stand  as  to  winter.— The  seve- 
rity or  mildness  of  winter  is  a  matter  of 
anxious  consideration  to  multitudes.  Shall 
we  ever  attain  to  sound  definite  anticipations 
as  to  this  ?  I  think  sunspot  influence  is  here 
at  work ;  and  as,  e.g. ,  during  the  last  sixty 
years,  the  three  winters  after  each  sunspot- 
minimum  have  always  had,  as  a  group,  a  good 
deal  more  cold  than  the  three  after  the  fol- 
lowing maximum,  we  might,  perhaps,  go  upon 
this  as  a  working  hypothesis  till  at  least 
it  fails  us  ;  and  1901  being,  it  would  seem,  a 
year  of  sunspot-minimum,  usefully  consider 
the  character  of  the  three  winters,  1902,  1903, 
and  1904 ;  one  past,  two  to  come.  (For  bre- 
vity, I  designate  winters  by  the  years  in 
which  they  end).  The  diagram  herewith  sets 
forth  our  experience  (at  Greenwich)  of 
severe  winters  in  those  groups  ;  each  winter 
of  the  kind  being  indicated  by  a  shaded 
space  denoting  the  excess  of  total  frost  days 
(September  to  May)  over  the  average,  which 
is  fifty-five. 


after  Min.  Sun-spots. 
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(The  shaded  portions  indicate  severe  winters.) 

It  will  be  seen  at  a  glance  that  the  first 
table  (a)  is  much  more  largely  shaded  than 
the  second  (B),  that  in  A  two  out  of  the 
three  winters  have  usually  been  severe  (and  in 
one  case  all  three);  in  B  never;  and  that  while 
the  first  group  in  A  and  B  had  each  only  one 
severe  winter,  that  in  A  was  considerably  the 
more  severe.  We  might  have  taken  mild 
winters  also  into  account,  showing  that  in 
each  three  winters  of  A  the  total  of  frost 
days  is  greater  than  in  the  corresponding 
group  of  B.  The  A  groups  are  also  over  the 
average  of  three  winters  (except  in  one  case, 
1843),  and  the  B  groups  always  under  the  aver- 
age.   Now  last  winter  had  fifty -three  frost 


days,  being  thus  slightly  under  average.  In 
accordance  with  the  above  facts  (if  directive) 
we  should  expect  at  least  one  of  the  next  two 
winters  to  be  severe,  and  very  likely  both.  In 
our  present  state  of  knowledge  it  would,  of 
course,  be  foolish  to  speak  confidently.  But 
your  readers  may  perhaps  find  these  ideas 
worthy  of  consideration.  Alex.  B.  MacDowall, 
F.B,.Met.S. 

asters  at  Shrewsbury.— In  the  competi- 
tion for  twelve  cut  Comet  Asters,  Class  02, 
the  2nd  prize  was  awarded  to  twelve  Quilled 
Asters.  Why  such  a  mistake  should  have  been 
made  at  Shrewsbury  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand. Comet  Asters  are  flat-petalled  Asters, 
and  are  never  confused  with  Quilled  Asters, 
even  by  amateurs  at  small  country  shows. 
Such  a  judgment  must  be  very  misleading  to 
competitors.  G.  W.  K. 

pineapple  as  an  aid  to  digestion.— Under 
this  head  the  Agricultural  News,  which  is  "A 
Fortnightly  Review  of  the  Imperial  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  for  the  West  Indies,"  has 
a  note  which  has  an  important  bearing  on  the 
trade  in  tinned  Pineapples.  The  flavour  of 
these  fruits  and  their  price,  as  compared  with 
that  of  the  fresh  grown  fruit  have  gained  for 
them  a  very  wide  reputation,  and  tinned  Pine- 
apples are  not  despised  even  on  the  tables  of 
the  upper  classes,  so  that  Pineapples  in  this 
form  have  become  a  very  large  article  of  im- 
port, both  from  the  West  Indies  and  from  the 
Straits  Settlements.  The  fact  of  their  con- 
taining a  digestive  ferment,  to  which  the 
Agricultural  Neivs  draws  attention,  is  another 
and  a  strong  recommendation  to  their  use  as 
a  dessert  fruit.  For  a  long  time  the  Papaw 
(Carica  papaya)  has  been  known  to  contain  a 
valuable  ferment  known  as  papain,  used  as  an 
aid  to  digestion,  and  the  Agricultural  Neivs 
now  refers  to  the  fact  that  bromelin,  the  fer- 
ment of  the  Pineapple,  is  almost  identical  in 
its  action  with  papain.  Quoting  from  the 
Lancet,  it  is  stated  that  "the  partaking  of  a 
slice  of  Pineapple  alter  a  meal  is  quite  in 
accordance  with  physiological  indications." 
BromeHn  exerts  a  powerful  action  on  proteids, 
digesting  1,000  times  its  own  weight  within  a 
few  hours.  Fibrin  disappears  entirely,  the 
white  of  eggs  is  digested  slowly,  whilst  albu- 
men of  meat  is  transformed  first  to  a  pulpy 
gelatinous  mass,  to  be  completely  dissolved 
later.  Cooking  destroys  the  activity  of  the 
ferment,  but  the  Lancet  is  of  opinion  that 
unless  the  Pineapple  is  preserved  by  heat, 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  tinned  fruit  should 
not  retain  its  digestive  power.  On  this  the 
Agricultural  News  says: — "Unfortunately  for 
this  hope,  Pineapples  are  sterilized  by  steam- 
heat  during  the  process  of  canning,  the  fer- 
ment being  almost  certainly  destroyed.  Un- 
like pepsin,  the  digestive  principle  of  the 
Pineapple  will  operate  in  all  acid,  neutral,  or 
even  alkaloid  medium,  according  to  the  kind 
of  proteid  to  which  it  is  presented.  It  may 
therefore  be  assumed  that  the  Pineapple 
enzyme  would  not  only  aid  the  work  of  diges- 
tion in  the  stomach  but  would  continue  that 
action  in  the  intestinal  tract.  Pineapple,  it 
may  be  added,  contains  much  indigestible 
matter  of  the  nature  of  woody  fibre,  but  it  is 
quite  possible  that  the  decidedly  digestive 
properties  of  the  juice  compensates  for  this 
fact."  With  such  important  properties  in  the 
fresh  fruit,  it  seems  that  there  is  an  opening 
for  some  one  to  try  his  hand  in  preparing  Pine- 
apples for  exportation  without  the  aid  of  heat. 
John  B.  Jackson,  Claremont,  Lijmpstone,  Devon. 

pavia  macrostachya.— I  am  sending  a 
spray  of  Pavia  macrostachya  which  is  flower- 
ing very  freely  here,  but  it  is  quite  three 
weeks  later  than  usual.  There  are  three  very 
fair  specimens  at  this  place  which  are  now  in 
full  beauty.  It  should  become  a  general 
favourite.  L.  E.  Walker,  gr.,  Barton  Hall, 
Bury  St.  Edmunds.  [This  species  of  Pavia 
makes  an  excellent  solitary  specimen  on  a 
lawn.  The  flowers,  which  are  pleasantly 
fragrant,  endure  for  a  considerable  length 
of  time.  If  planted  in  shady  situations,  the 
wood  does  not  mature,  and  flowering  is  un- 
satisfactory. Ed.] 
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A  SLUG  WHICH  SUSPENDS  ITSELF  BY  A  LINE. 
— Herewith  a  small  slug,  which  1  discovered 
to-day  under,  to  me,  strange  conditions.  As  I 
entered  the  vinery  where  the  Grapes  are  just 
colouring,  it  was  suspended  head  downwards 
half  way  between  a  bunch  of  Grapes  and  a 
plant  standing  on  the  floor.  The  distance  from 
the  top  of  the  plant  to  the  tip  of  the  bunch 
was  about  4  feet.  A  close  examination  showed 
that  it  was  lowering  itself  by  means  of  a  web 
or  string  of  its  own  making  ;  it  lowered  itself 
very  steadily,  turning  round  and  moving  its 
feelers  the  meantime  until  it  reached  the 
plant,  to  a  leaf  of  which  it  attached  itself  by 
the  head  iirst,  and  as  soon  as  its  whole  body 
had  reached  the  surface  of  the  leaf  the  sus- 
pended line  was  snapped,  and  it  began  to 
crawl  down  the  edge.  During  my  life  of  over 
fifty  years  spent  in  the  country,  I  have  never 
seen  a  slug  spin  a  web.  Is  this  circumstance 
singular  ?  or  have  I  gone  about  all  these  years 
without  seeing  things  which  occur  under  my 
very  nose  ?  I  hope  the  thing  will  reach  you 
alive,  and  that  you  will  be  able  to  lighten  my 
darkness,  H.  £.,  Hurst pier  point. 

GERBERA  jamesoni.  —  Several  references 
have  been  made  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle 
lately  to  this  showy  plant,  though  strangely 
enough,  all,  or  nearly  all  have  been  directed 
to  its  value  as  a  greenhouse  plant ;  but  it  is  a 
fine  plant  anywhere  when  in  flower,  yet  I 
doubt  if  a  full  measure  of  success,  or  an  idea 
of  its  showy  character  can  be  obtained  any- 
where, save  in  the  open  air  and  when  the  sun 
shines  brilliantly.  A  few  days  ago  in  that 
treasury  of  rare  and  good  plants  that  the  late 
Rev.  H.  Bwbank  got  together  at  Ryde,  I 
measured  a  blossom  of  this  plant  which  was  fully 
5}  inches  in  diameter.  The  plant  was  not  at 
that  time  at  its  best,  but  I  counted  about  a 
score  of  flower  heads,  and  of  these,  those 
that  were  fully  expanded  were  about  2  feet 
high.  The  plant  as  it  approaches  the 
flowering  stage  shows  a  curious  combination 
of  characters,  something  akin  to  a  species  of 
Sonchus,  with  the  drooping  buds  of  the 
Oriental  Poppy ;  yet,  what  a  dis-illusionment 
when  the  florets  expand  and  reveal  the 
brilliant  colouring.  At  Ryde,  the  finest 
example  is  in  the  open  bed,  where  save  for  a 
light  covering  of  coal -ashes  in  the  winter,  no 
protection  is  applied.  But  the  advantages  of 
a  garden  at  Ryde  are  great ;  at  the  same  time 
the  remembrance  of  Mr.  Lyncu's  success  with 
this  plant  at  Cambridge,  in  the  open  with 
winter  protection,  it  should  encourage  many 
to  make  the  attempt  to  grow  the  Gerbera 
out-of-doors.  Its  requirements  are  a  good 
depth  of  porous  soil,  perfect  drainage,  and 
exposure  to  the  sun.  These  conditions  might 
be  obtained  against  a  wall  with  aS.W.  aspect ; 
then  by  covering  the  crown  several  inches 
deep  with  soil,  and  affording  protection  in  the 
winter,  it  would  be  quite  safe.  The  chief 
danger  exists  in  the  winter,  for  the  plant 
starts  too  late  in  the  spring  into  growth  to  be 
affected  by  late  spring  frosts.  A  second 
example  at  Ryde,  where  the  conservatory  wall 
and  the  adjoining  historic  Poinciana  Gilliesii 
gives  some  shade  thereto,  is  smaller  and 
weaker,  and  it  was  later  in  starting  into 
growth  this  year,  evidently  showing  in  some 
degree  that  even  here  the  plant  appreciates 
abundance  of  sunshine.  And  now  that  seed 
is  forthcoming  in  reasonable  amount,  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  gardeners  and  amateurs  will 
experimentalise  with  this  plant  in  the  open 
garden.  It  is  now  too  late  to  plant  it,  and 
anyone  disposed  to  make  the  attempt  should 
choose  the  first  half  of  June  for  doing  so  ; 
and  then  with  plants  well  established  in  pots, 
the  roots  may  get  a  good  hold  of  the  soil  before 
the  cold  weather  comes,  when  a  handlight  and 
some  coal-ashes  put  over  the  crown  would 
enable  it  to  pass  through  the  winter  safely. 
E.  Jenkins,  Hampton  Hill. 


PLANT    PORTRAITS. 

ERiriEHON  PHILADELPHICCS.     Mfehnns'  MimtMi/,  July. 

Rose  Venus,  H. P.,  crimson.  LtMontteurd'Horticulture, 
August  10. 

Rose  Poi.tantha  Catherine  Zeimet,  double  white. 
Moniteur  &  Horticulture,  August  10. 


SOCIETIES. 

EOYAL    EORTICULTUBAL. 
Scientific  Committee. 

August  If).— Present :  Dr.  M.  T.  Masters,  F.R.S.  (in  the 
Chair),Messi-s.  Gordon,  Odell,  Druery,  Hooper.Saunders, 
Bowles,  Worsley,  Dr.  M.  C.  Cooke,  Revs.  W.  Wilks  and 
G.  Henslow  (Hon.  Sec). 

Lavender,  improved.— Mr.  Wilks  showed  a  spray  of  a 
new  selected  Lavender,  having  dark  purple  corollas 
and  calyx.  The  scent  was  also  stronger  than  that  of 
the  old  form.  He  observed  that  the  white  Lavender 
was  devoid  of  scent. 

Mr.  Bowles  observed  that  this  new  kind  was  some- 
what like  the  dwarf  form  of  Lavender  cultivated  in 
some  gardens. 

Galls.— Mr.  Odell  showed  specimens  of  various  galls 
on  the  following  plants  :  Poterium  sanguisorba,  galled 
by  Eriophyes  sanguisorbie ;  Polygonum  amphibium, 
galled  by  Cecidomyia  persicarirc ;  Oak,  Q.  sessiliflora 
and  Q.  pedunculata,  galled  by  gallwasp,  Aphilothrix 
gemuife;  Salix  fragilis,  galled  by  Nematus  gallicola ; 
bud  galls  on  Campanula  glomerata. 

Abelia  rupestris  phyllotaxis.—Re  also  showed  three 
stems  of  this  plant  having  opposite  leaves,  whorls  of 
threes  and  whorls  of  fours  on  separate  shoots. 

Pyretfirum  aureum  i<ar.  " Staghorn."  —  Mr.  Druery 
exhibited  a  plant  of  this  variety  raised  by  Messrs. 
Storrie,  Dundee.  It  is  characterised  by  a  distinct  tas- 
selling  or  cresting  of  the  main  and  lateral  apices,  pre- 
cisely as  obtained  so  frequently  in  Ferns.  This  form 
of  variation  is  extremely  rare  in  phanerogams;  the 
only  instance  known  to  the  exhibitor  being  the  crested 
form  of  Asparagus  plumosus,  in  which  case  it  is  corre- 
lated with  extremely  Fern-like  foliage.  In  the  Pyre- 
thrum  shown  the  leaves  are  distinctly  pinnate,  with 
stipitate  pinna;  precisely  on  Fern-lines,  as  are  the  ter- 
minal. It  is  stated  to  be  so  far  fixed  that  80  per  cent, 
of  the  seedlings  are  true  after  five  years'  cultivation. 

Malformations.  —  Mr.  Corderoy  sent  examples  of 
Wheat-ear  Antirrhinum,  in  which  no  flowers  were 
present,  but  short  branches  covered  with  minute  green 
bracts  occupied  their  position.  A  Briar  which  bore  a 
yellow  variegated  stem,  but  the  leaves  upon  it  were 
entirely  green,  an  unusual  combination  for  which  no 
reason  could  be  assigned.  Lathyrus  latifolius  with 
green  flowers.  These  apparently  had  received  some 
cheek,  so  that  although  nearly  fully  formed,  the 
flowers  dropped.  The  stamens  had  full-sized  anthers, 
which  did  not  dehisce,  the  styles  were  arrested  much 
below  the  anthers,  and  the  stigmas  were  immature.  As 
the  flowers  of  Honeysuckle  sometimes  exhibit  a  similar 
appearance  late  in  the  season,  it  may  be  attributable  to 
the  late  cold  month  of  July. 

Silver-leaf  Disease.  —  Mr.  Worsley  exhibited  the 
grafted  portion  of  the  stem  of  a  Peach  or  Plum  showing 
the  decayed  condition  of  the  centre.  He  observed  that 
below  the  graft  the  dead  part  decreased  by  degrees 
downwards,  till  in  the  roots  there  was  none.  His  im- 
pression was  that  the  disease  (caused  by  the  fungus 
stereum,  according  to  Prof.  Percival)  proceeds  upwards 
and  downwards.  The  specimen  was  sent  to  Prof. 
Percival  for  further  examination. 

Onions  and  Caterpillars.— Mr.  J.  Walker,  Thame,  sent 
some  foliage,  upon  which  Mr.  MuLachlan  reports  as 
follows  :—"  The  larva  is  that  of  some  Noctuid  moth, 
and  probably  of  Mamestra  Brassiere,  which  will  feed  on 
nearly  everything,  from  Oak  to  grass.  At  the  present 
time  hand-picking,  where  the  plants  are  attacked, 
would  perhaps  be  best,  or  a  good  spraying  with  some  of 
the  paraffin  preparations.  Earlier  in  the  year— say  two 
months  earlier— repeated  spraying  with  arsenical  or 
paraffin  preparations  might  save  the  young  plants.  At 
this  season  the  attacks  will  probably  not  do  very  much 
harm,  as  the  Onions  will  be  well  on  towards  maturity. 
One  can  hardly  prevent  the  depositing  of  eggs,  because 
the  moths  fly  from  a  distance  ;  the  thing  to  do  is  to 
preserve  the  young  plants  by  rendering  the  foliage 
distasteful  by  means  of  spraying  as  before  mentioned. 
Even  this  is  uncertain,  because  the  larva;  may  move  on 
to  the  Onions  from  some  other  contiguous  crop  that 
may  have  been  gathered,  such  as  Cabbage,  <-fcc."  Some 
doubts  were  expressed  as  to  the  desirability  of  using 
arsenical  preparations,  in  case  it  might  be  absorbed  by 
the  Onions,  when  eaten  in  the  early  stage. 

Physianthus  and  moths.  —  Mr.  Henslow  exhibited 
flowering  sprays  of  this  plant  from  Cape  Town,  in  which 
nearly  every  (lower  had  retained  a  grey  moth,  by  the 
proboscis  having  caught  between  the  anthers,  which 
are  fixed  to  the  stigmatic  head  in  Asclepiads.    They 


either  died  from  starvation,  or  were  picked  off  by  bats, 
which  are  aware  of  their  constant  presence  in  these 
flowers. 

Pelargoniums  ivith  secondary  tubers.— In  allusion  to 
the  illustration  lately  received  of  Leucoium,  with 
secondary  tubers  below  the  first,  Mr.  Henslow  showed 
specimens  of  small  tuberous  -  rooted  species  from 
barren  slopes  of  Table  Mountain,  in  which  similar 
secondary  tubers  were  found  below  those  from  which 
the  foliage  and  flowers  proceeded.  He  suggested  that 
they  might  be  watev-reserroirs  in  this  particular  case, 
as  the  plants  were  in  full  flower  in  the  dry  season. 
Such  tubers  occur  in  plants  (as  species  of  Erodium)  in 
the  South  African  deserts. 

Phototropism  — Mr.  Henslow  described  an  experiment 
to  illustrate  the  effect  of  light  in  connection  with 
gravity,  &c.  Mustard-seed  was  grown  on  a  thin  layer 
of  cotton-wool,  kept  moist  o-n  a  perforated  tea-tray, 
suspended  under  an  inverted  flower-pot,  raised  upon  a 
support  so  that  the  Mustard  was  illuminated  only  from 
below  by  means  of  a  sheet  of  white  paper.  Gravity  (the 
attractive  force  of  the  earth)  had  no  effect  upon  the 
germinating  radicles.  If  any  protruded  through  the 
holes,  they  at  once  turned  back,  and  with  all  the  rest 
were  entwined  in  the  wet  wool.  Hydrotropism  thus 
entirely  superseded  gravity.  When  the  tin  was  sus- 
pended horizontally,  the  hypocotyls,  or  caulicles, 
with  the  green  cotyledons,  curved  downwards, 
those  on  the  circumference,  being  more  strongly- 
illuminated,  curving  more  rapidly  than  the  cluster 
in  the  middle.  When  the  tin  was  suspended  ver- 
tically, after  two  or  three  days,  all  the  seedlings 
curved  downwards  in  the  direction  of  both  light  and 
gravity,  phototropism  overcoming  negative  geotropism, 
or  apogeotropisin.  These  terms,  of  course,  only 
describe  the  movements  of  the  hypocotyls  as  'l  towards 
the  light,"  or  in  "opposition  to  gravity,"  or  "away 
from  the  earth."  They  are  not  "forces."  The  experi- 
ment suggested  the  possibility  of  different  degrees  of 
illumination  being  the  primary  influences  in  causing 
the  upward  growtii  of  the  stem  and  the  downward 
growth  of  the  root.  It  may  be  remembered  that  aerial 
roots  of  Ivy  protrude  on  the  less  illuminated  side, 
irrespective  of  gravity.  So,  too,  the  radicle  of  Misleto 
grows  towards  the  bough  on  which  the  seed. is.  fixed; 
so  that  as  the  direct  light  from  the  sky  is  greater 
than  the  reflected  light  from  the  soil,  the  shoot-end 
of  a  plant  grows  upwards  and  the  root-enddownwards. 
Gravity,  however,  is  believed  to  act  upon  the  root-tip,  as. 
Charles  Darwin  and  his  son,  Dr.  Francis  Darwin  explain, 
unless  it  be  overcome  by  the  presence  of  water,  manure, 
ifcc.  The  stem,  by  growing  upwards  iu  opposition  to 
gravity,  puts  out  mechanical  tissues  to  support  itself 
under  the  influence  of  gravity,  which  always  tends  to 
pull  it  down,  and  has  acquired  a  permanent  tendency 
to  rise,  as  shoots  laid  horizontally  will  rear  I  heir  tips 
perpendicularly  if  kept  in  total  darkness.    Similarly, 

it  is  presumably  possible  that  the  root-tip  has  be* te 

sensitive  to  gravity  as  a  secondary  e fleet.  As  far  as  the 
germination  of  spores  can  throw  light  upon  primitive 
conditions,  it  has  been  found  that  the  first  cell-plate 
laid  down  in  the  unicellular  spore  of  Ferns  and  Equi- 
setum  is  approximately  iu  a  plane  at  right  angles  to 
incident  light,  and  that  the  most  illumined  half  lays 
the  foundatiou  of  the  stem.  Again,  the  "  dorsiven- 
trality  "  of  the  prothallium  of  a  Fern,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  rhizoids  upon  the  under  side,  are  deter- 
mined by  different  degrees  of  illumination,  and  not  by 
gravity.  

MANCHESTER  AND  NORTH  OP 
ENGLAND  ORCHID. 

August  14.— There  was  only  a  small  display  of  plants 
at  the  meeting  held  upon  the  abnve  date. 

S.  (tRATrix,  Esq..  Whalley  Range  (gr.,  Mr.  Cypher), 
exhibited  Cattleya  x  Atalanta  var.  t>  uperba,  a  line  hybrid 
between  C.  Leopoldi  x  C.  gigas,  the  sepals  and  petals 
are  richly  coloured  with  bronzy  purple,  and  the  lip  is 
very  dark  (First-class  Certificate). 

R.  Ashworth,  Esq.,  Newchurch  (gr.,  Mr.  Pidsley), 
staged  a  group  of  plants  for  which  a  Bronze  Medal  was 
awarded,  there  being  of  noticeable  plants  several 
Cattleya  Gaskelliana  var.  alba,  and  a  line  hybrid 
Cypripedium  called  C.  x  Excelsior,  which  was  awarded 
a  Cultural  Certificate. 

R.  Tunstill,  Esq.,,  Burnley  (gr.,  Mr.  Balmforth),  exhi- 
bited a  natural  hybrid  Cattleya,  which  years  ago  was 
known  as  C.  x  Clacsiana,  the  character  of  the  flower  is 
almost  that  of  C.  Loddigesii,  but  it  is  of  greater 
substance. 

Messrs.  Cowan  &  Co  ,  Gateacrc,  received  a  First-class 
Certificate  for  C.  x  tixallense  var.  auperbum. 

K.  Rouerson,  Esq.,  Didsbnry  (gr.,  Mr.  Jones), 
received  an  Award  of  Merit,  lor  Cypripedium  x  Mrs. 
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Preston,  of  which  the  parentage  was  not  given. 
Messrs.  Charlesworth  &  Co.,  Bradford,  had  a  most 
interesting  group  of  plants,  including  several  good 
hybrids,  Cattleya  x  Germania,  a  fine  cross  between  C. 
Schofieldiana  x  C.  x  Hardy  an  a,  being  specially  worthy 
of  merit,  a  First-class  Certificate  was  unanimously 
awarded  to  it;  Angrreeum  distichum,  a  small  quaint 
West  African  plant,  was  also  shown.  It  had  erect 
growths  about  6  inches  in  length,  and  about  twenty 
pairs  of  leaves  on  each  stem,  the  minute  white  flowers, 
being  freely  produced  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves- 
(Botanical  Certificate,  and  a  Bronze  Medal  for  group). 
P.  W. 


A   FLOWER   SHOW   at  the   CRYSTAL 
PALACE. 

The  National  Co-operalive  Festival  was  held  at  the 
Crystal  Palace,  Sydenham,  during  the  past  week,  and 
was  attended  by  a  large  number  of  persons  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  who  are  interested  in  the  move- 
ment. As  the  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Associa- 
tion were  not  prepared  to  carry  out  a  flower  show  on 
the  scale  of  previous  years,  and  as  the  display  of  gar- 
den produce  had  always  been  a  great  source  of  attrac- 
tion, it  was  decided  at  the  last  moment  by  the  Execu- 
tive of  the  Festival  to  have  an  exhibition,  though  on  a 
small  scale,  and  it  took  place  in  the  basement  of  the 
building  on  the  23rd  inst.,  the  nave  being  fully  occu- 
pied from  beginning  to  end.  A  somewhat  large  space 
was  filled  with  garden  produce,  ranging  from  elaborate 
tible  decorations  to  vegetables  from  cottage  gardens, 
and  though  only  two  somewhat  general  classes  were 
instituted,  a  considerable  number  of  exhibits  was 
staged.  The  task  set  the  judges  was  a  somewhat  diffi- 
cult one,  and  it  necessitated  going  through  the  details 
of  each  exhibit,  and  estimating  each  part  according  to 
a  schedule  of  points.  Several  money  prizes  and  certifi- 
cates were  awarded  tables  of  plants  only,  some  with  the 
addition  of  flowers;  others  comprised  fruit  and  vege- 
tables, while  others  were  composed  wholly  of  floral 
decorations,  made  up  an  attractive  show,  and  the  co- 
operators  crowded  about  the  tables  so  soon  as  the  show 
was  opened  to  the  public.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that 
in  the  future  a  flower  show  will  again  form  apart  of 
the  Annual  Co  operative  Festival,  as  it  has  in  the  past. 


BRIGHTON    AND    SUSSEX 
HORTICULTURAL. 

August  19,  20.— Fine  weather  attended  the  exhibition 
of  this  society,  which  was  held  a  week  earlier  than 
usual,  and  it  had  the  effect  of  reducing  the  quantity  of 
Dahlias  exhibited,  especially  those  of  the  show  type, 
cut  flowers  always  being  a  leading  feature  of  this  exhi- 
bition. As  is  usual,  the  Corn  Exchange  was  filled,  and 
also  the  available  spaces  under  the  huge  dome  ;  and  in 
addition  a  large  tent  set  up  in  the  grounds  was  re- 
quired for  the  groups  and  specimen  plants.  The  show 
was  well  attended,  though  the  Mayor  of  Hove,  who  is 
the  President  of  the  society  for  the  year,  made  com- 
plaint at  the  luncheon  to  the  judges  that  the  towns- 
people did  .not  give  that  measure  of  support  to  the 
society  which  he  thought  they  might  do. 

Groups  of  flowering  foliage  plants  were  as  usual  a 
leading  feature,  the  1st  prize  going  to  Messrs.  Geo. 
Miles  &  Sox,  nurserymen,  Hove,  for  an  effective 
arrangement  of  foliaged  and  flowering  subjects;  Mr 
Geo.  Sims,  gr.  to  E.  A.  Waller,  Esq.,  Brighton,  was 
2nd,  also  with  a  very  pleasing  arrangement. 

With  a  group  of  Ferns,  Messrs.  Geo.  Miles  &  Co 
were  again  1st,  and  it  afforded  an  excellent  object- 
lesson  as  to  how  Ferns  can  be  made  to  look  effective 
when  arranged  with  judgment.  Messrs.  W.  Miles  & 
Co.,  Hove,  were  a  good  2nd. 

Tables  of  Flowering  Plants. -The  best-arranged  table 
was  set  up  by  Mr.  J.  Hakper,  Preston  Park  ;  there  were 
several  others,  and  they  made  a  good  effect  dotted 
about  the  space  under  the  dome. 

Begonias  in  twelves  were  well  grown  and  flowered, 
but  small;  there  were  small  but  very  bright  Crotons 
shown  in  sixes  ;  there  were  also  well-coloured  Drac;enas 
in  sixes;  also  Palms  in  pairs,  medium-sized  Keutias 
being  staged. 

Ferns  in  pots  not  exceeding  12  inches  were  good, 
Adiantums  preponderating ;  there  were  nice  bushes  of 
Fuchsias,  well  grown  and  bloomed ;  Coleus  were  in  the 
form  of  handsome  pyramids;  fair-sized  Caladiums 
were  shown  in  sixes.  There  were  small  but  well- 
flowered  specimens  of  Lilium  speciosum  ;  and  tables  of 
Orchids  arranged  with  Ferns  constituted  a  pleasing 
feature  also. 

There  were  also  classes  for  plants  shown  by  gentle- 
men's gardeners  and  amateurs,  such  as  groups  ai-ranged 
for  effect,  Ubles  of  plants,  table  7>lants,  &c,  in  all  of 
which  there  was  a  brisk  competition,  and  generally 
well-grown  subjects  staged.  We  are  unable  to  give  the 
names  of  the  leading  exhibitors,  as  only  a  few  minutes 
being  at  disposal,  it  was  hoped  this  information  would 
have  been  obtained  in  the  Secretary's  office;  but  by 
3  p.m.  no  such  list  had  been  prepared. 

Cut  flowers,— Roses  were  shown  in  classes  for  twelve 
blooms,  and  also  for  the  same  number  of  Teas,  and  neat 
blooms  for  the  season  were  staged.    Fairly  good  spikes 


of  Gladioli  were  shown  in  stands  of  tsvelve  spikes. 
Show  Dahlias  were  somewhat  indifferent,  and  no  single 
varieties  were  forthcoming;  nor  was  there  a  single 
exhibitor  of  twelve  bunches  of  Pompons,  which  was  all 
the  more  surprising  because  Cactus  varieties  which  are 
regarded  as  later  in  flowering,  were  in  good  character. 
The  best  twelve  bunches,  six  blooms  in  a  bunch,  came 
from  Messrs.  J.  Stredwick  &  Son,  Silverhill,  St. 
Leonards,  and  they  were  almost  entirely  very  promising 
seedlings  of  his  own  raising,  viz.,  Comet,  a  striped 
variety  of  the  character  of  Alpha,  yellow  striped  with 
crimson;  Mabel  Tulloch,  delicate  pink,  with  pale 
centre  ;  Raymond  Parks,  orange-red.  These  three  were 
awarded  Certificates  of  Merit.  In  addition  there  were 
H.  F.  Robertson,  yellow;  Miss  F.  M.  Stredwick,  blush 
piuk  with  a  faint  purple  stripe ;  Miss  Stredwick,  a  very 
promising  white;  H.  J.  Jones,  salmon-red  with  a  pale 
centre,  &c.  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons,  nurserymen, 
Crawley,  were  2nd,  also  with  very  good  blooms  ;  they 
had  the  new  striped  Alpha,  Mrs.  De  Luce,  Starfish, 
Lord  Roberts,  Lyric,  &c. 

Hardy  Herbaeeous  Perennials. — Collections  of  these 
and  buttonhole  flowers  were  a  fine  feature.  The  best 
twelve  came  from  Mr.  W.  H.  Tollhurst,  gr.  to  A.  D. 
Kleinwokth,  Esq.,  who  had  fine  bunches  of  Aconitum 
spinosum  [?],  Montbretias,  Aconitum  japonicum,  Yucca 
recurva,  Echinops  Ruthenicus,  Campanula  pyrami- 
dalis,  &c.  Mr.  J.  Davis,  gr.  to  E.  H.  Thurlow, 
Esq.,  Uckfield,  was  a  very  good  2nd,  and  there 
were  several  exhibitors.  Mr.  Tollhurst  also  had 
the  best  collection  of  twelve  bunches  of  annuals, 
showing  bold  examples  of  Empress  Candytuft,  Stocks, 
Lavatera,  Scabious,  Sweet  Peas,  Asters,  &c.  Mr.  J. 
Davis  was  again  2nd.  several  collections  being  staged. 

Brides  and  ballroom  bouquets  were  in  good  cha- 
racter, devices  in  flowers  included  anchors,  harps,  &c, 
all  very  tastefully  executed;  and  arrangements  of 
natural  flowers  and  foliage  for  the  centre  of  a  dinner- 
table  were  numerous  and  very  praiseworthy. 

Fruit  was  generally  good,  and  Grapes  numerous. 
There  were  five  collections  of  eight  dishes,  and  the 
best  came  from  Mr.  J.  Gore,  Polegate,  who  had  good 
examples  of  Madresfield  Court  and  Muscat  of  Alex- 
andria, Violette  Hative  Peaches,  Elruge  Nectarines, 
Plums,  Figs,  Melons  and  Apples.  Mr.  E.  Earl,  gr.  to 
O.  E.  Goldschmid,  Esq.,  Somerhill,  Tonbridge,  was  2nd; 
he  had  the  same  varieties  of  Grapes,  Early  Silver 
Peaches,  Lord  Napier  Nectarines ;  and  Mr.  A.  B. 
Wadds,  gr.  to  Sir  W.  D.  Pearson,  Bart.,  Paddockhurst, 
was  3rd. 

Mr.  T.  Osman,  The  Gardens,  Ottershaw  Park,  Chert- 
sey,  came  1st  with  three  good  bunches  of  Muscat 
of  Alexandria;  and  Mr.  C.  Jones,  gr.  to  H.  Wood,  Esq., 
was  2nd.  Mr.  H.  Manton,  gr.  to  the  Rev.  R.  Mashiter, 
Hurstpierpoint.was  1st,  with  three  well-finished  bunches 
of  Black  Hamburgh  ;  Mr.  T.  Osman  was  2nd.  The  best 
two  bunches  of  any  variety  of  Grape,  the  trade  ex- 
cluded, were  those  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  from  Mr. 
Osman  ;  and  Mr.  E.  Earl  came  2nd,  with  Madresfield 
Court. 

Melons  were  shown  in  two  classes,  several  being 
staged  in  each.  Mr.  A.  Verral,  gr.  to  F.  S.  Shenstone, 
Esq.,  Barcombe,  took  the  1st  prize  with  two  dishes  of 
Peaches,  having  good  fruit  of  Barrington  and  Priucess 
of  Wales.  The  best  single  dish  was  a  seedling  yellow 
fleshed  fruit  from  Mr.  E.  Lawrence,  Tonbridge.  Mr. 
Gore  had  the  best  two  dishes  of  Nectarines  in  Elruge 
and  Lord  Napier ;  Mr.  Earl  was  2nd  with  Pitmaston 
Orange  and  Lord  Napier.  Plums  and  Cherries  were 
only  sparingly  shown ;  Apples  and  Pears  also,  small 
throughout. 

Vegetables  were  shown  in  good  character.  ".The  special 
prizes  offered  by  Messrs.  Balchin  &  Sons,  J.  E. 
Davies  &.  Sons,  and  Tilley  Bros.,  brought  numerous 
exhibits. 

Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons  offered  special  prizes  for 
nine  varieties  of  Cactus  Dahlias,  three  blooms  of  each, 
several  collections  being  staged. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Ford  offered  special  prizes  for  six  Celosias, 
fine  spikes  of  the  feathery  varieties  being  staged. 

Miscellaneous.— Messrs.  W.  Balchin  &  Sons,  Brighton 
and  Hassocks,  filled  one  end  of  the  Corn  Exchange 
with  a  really  fine  collection  of  foliage  aud  flowering 
plants  of  high  quality,  fine  specimens  of  Dipla- 
denia  Brearleyaua,  and  the  fine  white  Anthurium 
Laingi  were  conspicuous,  and  a  further  collection 
of  bunches  of  shrubs.  Messrs.  Thos.  Rivers  & 
Son,  Sawbridgeworth,  had  one  of  their  unique 
collections  of  fruiting  trees  in  pots,  such  as 
Peaches,  Nectarines,  fine  early  Plums,  Grapes,  &c. 
Messrs.  G.  Piper  &  Son,  nurserymen,  Uckfield,  had 
a  large  collection  of  Roses,  which  included  Sunrise, 
and  a  sulphur  coloured  sport  from  G.  Narbonnand, 
which  Mr.  Piper  states  will  prove  a  valuable  bedder. 
Messrs.  J.  Cheal  «fc  Sons,  Crawley,  had  plants,  cut 
flowers,  foliage,  &c.,  including  Dahlias;  and  there 
were  some  small  exhibits. 

ALTON  HORTICULTURAL. 

August  20.— The  first  horticultural  exhibition  that 
has  taken  place  at  Alton,  Hampshire,  during  the  past 
twenty-six  years,  was  held  on  the  above  date  in  Anstey 
Manor  Park,  the  residence  of  Mr.  Gerald  Hall.  The 
event  was  considered  to  he  satisfactory,  it  being  the 


first  effort,  and  a  good  display  was  made.  A  sum  of 
£41  5s.  6d.  was  given  in  prize-money,  and  £3d  was  col- 
lected at  the  gates.  The  hon.  sec.  is  Mr.  W.  B.  Trimmer, 
and  the  president,  Mr.  H.  P.  Burrell.  It  is  hoped  that 
it  will  be  found  possible  to  arrange  meetings  during 
the  winter  months  for  the  discussion  of  horticultural 
subjects. 

TROWBRIDGE   HORTICULTURAL. 

August  20.— This  was  the  fifty-third  exhibition  of 
this  popular  west  of  England  Society,  which  in  the 
course  of  its  existence  has  been  able  to  acquire  the 
ownership  of  the  large  field  adjoining  the  railway- 
station,  which  is  known  as  the  Show  Field— a  most 
valuable  asset.  One  of  the  finest  displays  ever  seen  in 
Trowbridge  was  staged  on  this  occasion,  the  weather 
was  gloriously  fine,  and  there  was  a  very  large  attend- 
ance, which  seems  to  be  a  characteristic  of  west  of 
England  flower  shows. 

Fnchtias,  for  which  Trowbridge  is  famous,  were  many 
and  in  splendid  character,  plants  averaging  7  and  8  feet 
in  height,  finely  grown,  aud  grandly  bloomed.  Mr. 
Geo.  Tucker,  nurseryman,  Hilperton,  .who  has  taken 
a  decided  lead  as  a  cultivator  of  Fuchsias  in  the  west, 
was  placed  1st  with  six,  and  also  with  four  specimens  ; 
in  the  former  class  he  had  of  dark  varieties,  Doel's 
Favourite,  Charming,  Final,  and  Brilliant;  and  of 
light  varieties,  Mrs.  Bright  and  Western  Beauty,  the 
latter  a  very  fine  Fuchsia.  E.  T.  Foxcroft,  Esq., 
Hentou  Charterhouse  (gr.,  Mr.  H.  Chislett),  was  2nd, 
having  very  good  plants  of  some  of  the  foregoing  ;  and 
E.  Hatchley,  Esq  ,  Rodwell  Hall  (gr.,  Mr.  E.  Helps), 
3rd.  The  plants  taking  the  3rd  prize  were  much  in 
advance  of  what  is  seen  at  some  large  shows  during 
July  and  August.  Mr.  Tucker's  four  plants  were 
Charming  and  Bountiful,  dark;  M.  H.  Roberts,  medium  : 
and  Western  Beauty,  light.  Mr.  Foxcroft  was  again 
2nd  :  and  Mr.  H.  Pocock,  Hilperton,  3rd. 

At  Trowbridge  the  specimen  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants  which  are  exhibited  iu  such  good  character  arc 
all  locally  grown.  The  recent  death  of  Sir  W.  K.  Brown, 
Bart.,  Blithefield,  led  some  to  suppose  that  the  fine 
collection  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  formed  in 
his  garden  would  be  dispersed.  It  is  satisfactory  to 
know  that  a  local  resident  (W.  J.  Maur,  Esq.)  has 
become  the  tenant  of  Blithefield.  and  he  has  taken 
over  the  collection  of  plants,  and  the  late  Sir  Roger 
Brown's  able  young  gardener,  Mr.  H.  Matthews,  and 
the  plants  still  find  a  place  at  the  Trowbridge  shows, 
for  Mr.  Maur  was  1st  with  twelve  well-grown  and 
flowered  specimens,  chief  among  them  Erica  Eweriana 
elegans,  Ixora  amabilis,  Rondeletia  speciosa  major, 
Allamanda  Hendersoni,  Clerodendron  Balfourianum. 
and  others;  and  Mr.  George  Tucker  came  2nd,  also 
with  very  good  specimens. 

With  six  specimens,  which  included  another  fine 
piece  of  Erica  Eweriana  elejans,  Mr.  MAUR  was  again 
1st,  and  Mr.  Geo.  Tucker  2nd. 

With  three  specimens.  Mr.  Mauh  took  the  1st  prize, 
and  Mr.  Atchley  the  2nd. 

A  fine  Codireum  Chelsoni  from  Mr.  Matthews  was 
the  best  specimen  foliaged  plant,  and  he  had  the 
best  flowering  specimen  also,  staging  a  fine  piece  of 
Dipladenia  Brearleyaua. 

Cocks;ombs,  zonal  Pelargoniums,  and  Liliums  were, 
as  is  usual,  excellent  features.  Mr.  Matthews  was  1st 
with  six  nice  specimen  Heaths  ;  and  excellent  Gloxinias 
were  shown  in  two  classes  for  six  specimens. 

Tuberous-rooted  Begonias  were  in  the  form  of  large  and 
finely-grown  and  bloomed  plants.  Mr.  W.  H.  Fry, 
Trowbridge,  was  1st,  with  six  single  varieties  ;  and  Mr. 
Geo.  Tucker  2nd,  with  the  same  number  of  doubles. 
Mr.  Matthews  was  1st  with  four  very  creditable  speci- 
mens of  Orchids;  and  Mr.  E.  Viner,  Frome,  was  a 
good  2nd. 

Groups  of  plants  formed  a  very  attractive  item  ;  in  the 
class  for  a  large  one  Mr.  E.  H.  Atchley  was  1st,  with 
good  plants  well  arranged  ;  and  Messrs.  E.  S.  Cole  & 
sons  2nd  in  the  smaller  group.  Mr.  Kemp  was  placed 
1st,  and  Mr.  W.  Strugnell,  gr.  to  Col.  Vivian,  Rood 
Ashton,  2nd. 

Ferns,  shown  in  collections  of  twelve,  are  always  a 
leading  feature  at  Trowbridge.  Mr.  Geo.  Tucker  was 
1st  with  bright  even  examples ;  and  Messrs.  J.  Stokes  & 
Son,  Bath,  were  2nd.  Adiantums,  especially,  were 
finely  developed. 

The  best  collection  of  nine  variegated  and  orna- 
mental foliage  plants  came  from  Col.  Vivian.  Palms 
and  Codireums  were  in  fine  character.  Caladiums  aud 
Coleus  were  shown  in  good  character. 

Cutfiowers  included  Asters,  quilled,  fiat  petalled,  and 
Comet  types ;  and  Mr.  W.  J.  Jones,  Bath,  showed  in  all 
classes  excellently  well.  Roses  were  a  leading  feature, 
and  much  more  numerously  exhibited  than  usual. 
Messrs.  Perkins  A  Sons,  Coventry,  were  there  with 
brilliant  H.P.'s  and  lovely  Teas;  and  took  1st  prizes 
for  twelve  trebles,  for  thirty-six,  twenty-four,  and 
twelve  blooms  ;  Messrs.  Townsend  &  Sons,  Worcester, 
were  2nd  in  the  foregoing  classes,  but  with  twelve  Teas 
and  also  with  twenty-four  blooms,  the  Worcester  firm 
carried  off  the  honours;  while  Messrs.  Geo.  Cooling 
&  Sons,  Bath,  were  1st  with  eighteen  excellent  bunches 
of  garden  Roses  and  admirably  staged. 
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Cvl,  Stove,  and  Greenhouse  Flowers  were  very  good 
from  Mr.  H.  Matthews  ;  Messrs.  J.  Stokes  &.  Son  were 
1st  with  twenty-four  bunches  of  hardy  perennials  and 
biennials;  Mr.  LA  WES,  Hilperton,  taking  the  2nd 
prize,  both  with  capital  bunches. 

Dahlias  were  good ;  the  best  collection  of  twelve  show 
r  varieties  came  from  Mr.  Geo.  Humphries.  Mr.  T. 
'  Carr,  Tiverton,  was  1st  with  six  admirable  bunches  of 
singles;  while  Messrs.  J.  Gray  &  Sons,  Frome,  had 
the  best  twelve  bunches  of  Pompons  and  six  bunches 
of  Cactus,  showing  remarkably  well.  Gladioli,  Sweet 
Peas,  and  zonal  Pelargoniums,  were  all  very  good  ;  and 
Messrs.  Blackmore  &  Lank  don,  Bath,  took  the  1st 
prize  with  twelve  blooms  of  Carnations  and  Picotees. 

Fruit. 

Mr.  W.  Strugnell,  gr.  to  Col.  Vivian,  Rood  Ashton, 
Trowbridge,  had  the  best  collection  of  ten  dishes, 
having  in  good  character  White  Muscat  aDd  Black 
Hamburgh  Grapes,  Sea  Eagle  Peaches,  Early  Rivers 
Nectarines,  Figs,  Melon,  Apples,  &c.  Mr.  H.  Jones, 
Bath,  was  2nd.  Mr.  Strugnell  was  also  1st  with  six 
dishes,  and  Mr.  Jones  2nd.  Mr.  Strugnell  was  1st 
with  three  good  bunches  of  Alicante  in  the  black  Grape 
class;  and  also  in  that  for  black  Muscats,  having 
Madresfield  Court.  Mr.  Helps  was  1st  with  white 
Muscats. 

Several  Melons  were  staged.  There  were  good 
Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Apricots  in  the  single-dish 
classes  ;  Plums  were  not  so  good  as  usual ;  Apples  and 
Pears  scarce. 

Vegetables,  always  good  at  Trowbridge,  were  very 
fine  throughout.  The  special  prizes  given  by  Messrs. 
Sutton  &  Sons  and  Webb  &  Sons  brought  fine  exhibits 
in  the  open  classes ;  while  the  cottagers  made  a  very 
fine  display  from  the  allotment  and  cottage  gardens. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  OF 
ABERDEEN. 

August  21,  22,  23.-  -In  beautiful  weather  at  first,  but 
which  unfortunately  did  not  prevail  throughout  the 
three  days,  the  annual  show  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  of  Aberdeen  took  place  on  the  above  dates 
in  the  Central  Park.  The  exhibits  were  arranged 
in  three  large  marquees,  ranged  along  the  south  side 
of  the  park,  while  there  were  other  marquees  occupied 
by  local  nurserymen,  and  the  remainder  of  tte  park 
was  set  apart  for  other  attractions,  which  were  in 
progress  during  the  three  days.  This  year  the  entries 
numbered  1,500,  as  compared  with  1,355  last  year,  the 
increase  taking  place  in  all  the  sections  with  the  excep- 
tion of  vegetables.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the  good  quality  of 
the  exhibits  was  surprising,  considering  the  coldness 
of  the  season.  Not  a  few  intending  exhibitors  no  doubt 
held  back  their  productions,  owing  to  their  being  so 
much  behind  those  of  former  years. 

Pot  Plants.  —  The  gardeners  made  a  grand  display 
with  pot  plants,  a  display  which  was  rendered  all  the 
more  striking  by  the  new  arrangement  introduced  this 
year  of  accepting  double  entries.  The  prize  for  the 
circular  group  of  stove  or  greenhouse  plants,  10  feet 
in  diameter,  was  worthily  carried  off  by  Mr.  J  Proctor 
gr.  to  Sir  W.  Henderson,  of  Devanha,  Aberdeen  The 
exhibit  consisted  of  Codiseums  and  other  handsome 
foliage  and  flowering  plants. 

Mr.  W.  Kilgour,  gr.  to  Mr.  Webster,  Edgehill  Aber- 
deen, was  1st  for  the  best  specimen  plant  in 'flower 
with  a  gorgeous  Disa  grandiflora  with  over  100  blooms 
and  considered  to  be  one  of  the  finest  specimens 
to  be  found  in  Scotland.  Mr.  J.  Proctor  main- 
tained unbroken  his  record  for  the  best  six  table 
plants. 

Mr.  Sim,  gr.  to  Mr.  Murray,  Glenburnie  Park 
was  1st  for  Ferns,  with  superb  specimen  Adiantums* 
Davalhas,  and  Gymnogramma  chrysophvlla.  Mr  A 
Douglas,  gr.  to  Mr.  Thomas  Ogilvie,  of  Kepplestone' 
came  to  the  front  worthily  with  a  splendid  ex- 
hibit of  Petunias;  while  Mr.  Sim  took  the  lead  for 
Gloxinias. 

The  following  gentlemen,  other  than  those  already 
mentioned,  took  premier  positions  in  this  marquee  - 
A.  Grigor.  gr.,  Fairfield,  Ferns,  Pelargoniums 
zonal  Pelargoniums;  Mr.  A.  Gillespie,  Northfield' 
Aberdeen,  Fuchsias;  Mr.  J.  Jenkins,  Aberdeen 
Begonias;  and  Mr.  J.  Anderson,  Aberdeen  Chrvs- 
anthemums.  y 

In  the  amateur  division,  the  best  table  of  greenhouse 
plants  was  sent  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Simpson,  Varnie  Bank 
which  was  very  tastefully  arranged ;  while  Mr  W* 
Silver,  Auchmill,  showed  Ferns;  and  Mr.  J.  Jenkins' 
Clifton  Road,  Aberdeen,  had  a  fine  display  of  tuberous- 
rooted  Begonias.  The  competition  among  the  workine- 
classes  was  much  more  keen  than  hitherto,  the  Fuchsias 
especially  being  a  fine  show. 

Cut  FUnvers -The  cut  flower  section  was  alone  a  very 
delightful  show,  particularly  the  Roses  of  Messrs  D  & 
W.  Croll,  Dundee,   which   carried    off  the   leading 


honours  for  Roses.  In  their  collection  of  thirty-six 
were  beautiful  blooms  of  Bessie  Brown,  Mrs.  John 
Laing,  Marquise  Litta,  Captain  Hayvood,  Duke  of 
Edinburgh,  Annie  Wood,  and  Prince  Arthur.  The  2nd 
prize  in  this  class  was  awarded  to  Adam  &  Craigmyle, 
Aberdeen,  withacollection  of  almost  equally  handsome 
blooms. 

Messrs.  C  roll's  collection  of  Tea  Roses,  which 
earned  for  them  premier  honours,  contained  superb 
specimens  of  Marechal  Niel,  Cleopatra,  Rubens,  White 
Madame  Cochet,  and  Mrs.  Edward  Mawley. 

For  Dahlias,  Mr.  Alex.  Grigor,  Fairfield,  and  Mr.  W* 
Wood,  Priory  Hill,  Culler,  took  premier  honours. 

Mr.  W.  Scorgie,  Rubislaw  Den  House,  had  the  best 
collection  of  twenty  varieties  of  cut  flowers  and  floe 
foliage  bedding  plants,  also  annuals  best  adapted 
for  flower-garden  decoration. 

Fruit.— Despite  the  cold  and  sunless  season,  the 
display  in  this  section  was  really  astonishing  ;  this, 
however,  being  due  not  a  little  to  southern  exhibitors. 
The  1st  prize  collection  of  fruit  of  nine  dishes,  open 
to  professional  gardeflers,  and  sent  by  Mr.  A.  Hutton, 
Usan  House,  Montrose,  was  a  superb  display,  espe- 
cially the  Strawberries,  Peaches,  and  Melons.  All 
over,  Strawberries  were  very  meritorious,  and  those 
sent  by  Mr.  J.  Smith,  gr.,  Cloghill,  Countesswells, 
Aberdeenshire,  formed  a  meritorious  display.  For 
Cherries,  Mr.  Kilgour,  gr ,  Edgehill,  Aberdeen,  was 
1st.    Raspberries  were  a  very  large  entry. 

For  Grapes,  Peaches,  Apples,  and  Plums,  Mr. 
Hutton,  gr.,  Usan  House,  Montrose,  was  worthily  1st ; 
and  lor  Jargonelle  Pears,  Mr.  J.  Grigor,  gr.,  Elgin, 
won  with  beautiful  specimens;  Mr.  Hutton,  being  1st 
with  any  other  variety  of  Pear. 

Vegetables.— Though  less  in  number  of  entries  than 
last  year,  the  show  of  vegetables  consisted  of  some  fine 
produce  ;  market-gardeners  competing  in  this  section 
against  professionals. 

The  names  most  prominently  displayed  in  this 
marquee  were  Mr.  A.  Grigor,  Fairfield  (Carrots) ;  Mr. 
A.  Douglas,  Kepplestone  (Cauliflowers) ;  Mr.  A.  Howie, 
Drumtochty  (Cucumbers) ;  Mr.  A.  Hutton  (Leeks) ;  Mr. 
William  Lawsou,  Oakbank  School  (Potatos);  Mr.  John 
Yule,  Rothiebrisbaue  (Potatos);  Mr.  Frank  Kinnaird, 
Broomhill  (Turnips);  Mr.  W.  D.  Kirton,  Ellon  (Beet- 
root); and  Mr.  William  Harper,  Tulliebelton,  Perth- 
shire (Celery). 

Special  Displays. 

Undoubtedly  what  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most 
delightful  features  of  the  exhibition  were  the  non- 
competitive exhibits  of  the  leading  nurserymen  and 
florists  in  the  north,  viz.,  Messrs.  W.  Smith,  Market 
Street,  Aberdeen;  Messrs.  Ben  Reid  &  Co.,  Aberdeen, 
the  King's  nurserymen  and  florists;  Messrs.  James 
Cocker  <&  Sons,  Aberdeen,  who  displayed  a  collection 
of  Roses  and  herbaceous  perennials. 


TRADE    NOTICE. 

* 

We  are  informed  that  Mr.  J.  E.JSadler,  who  has 
represented  Messrs.  .las.  Backhouse  &  Son,  Nur- 
serymen of  York,  for  upwards  of  twenty  years, 
has  severed  his  connection  with  that  firm  and 
joined  the  staff  of  Messrs.  Richard  Smith  &  Co., 
Nurserymen  and  Seed  Merchants  of  Worces- 
ter, whom  he  will  represent  in  the  future. 


***  Editor  and  Publisher.— Our  correspon- 
dents would  obviate  delay  in  obtaining 
answers  to  their  communications,  and  save 
much  time  and  trouble,  if  they  would  kindly 
observe  the  notice  printed  weekly  to  the 
effect  that  all  communications  relating  to 
financial  matters  and  to  advertisements  should 
be  addressed  to  the  Publisher  ;  and  that  all 
communications  intended  for  publication,  or 
referring  to  the  literary  department,  and 
all  plants  to  be  named,  should  be  directed 
to  the  Editor.  The  two  departments,  pub- 
lishing and  editorial,  are  quite  distinct,  and 
much  unnecessary  delay  and  confusion 
arise  when  letters  are  misdirected. 

Ac;  aves  :  T.  A.  J.  The  fullest  and  best  account 
is  that  of  Mr.  Baker,  published  in  our 
columns  with  very  numerous  illustrations  in 
1877.  Mr.  Baker's  Handbook  of  the  Amarijl- 
Itdece  contains  a  reprint  of  the  articles,  but 
without  the  illustrations. 


Bordeaux  Mixture  :  T.  W.  Take  2  lbs.  sul- 
phate of  copper  and  mix  well  with  water  in 
a  wooden  tub,  and  *2lbs.  of  fresh  slacked 
lime,  with  enough  water  to  liquify  it  in 
another,  and  finally  add  these  together  in 
one  vessel  and  pour  in  twenty  gallons  of 
water. 

Carnations  :  H.  F.  H.  The  specimen,  No.  2, 
is  very  likely  to  be  a  sport  from  the  va- 
riety J.  B.  Bryant,  especially  if  you  have 
been  particular  to  keep  the  plants  true  to 
name. 

Caterpillar  in  Blanc  Mange  Powder-box  : 
Correspondent.  That  of  the  Privet  Hawk- 
moth. 

Chrysanthemums:  Curtis.  The  injury  to  the 
flower-buds  is  due  to  earwigs,  which  are 
particularly  fond  of  Chrysanthemums  and 
Dahlias.  A  good  trap  for  them  may  be  made 
by  inverting  a  small  pot  half  filled  with  hay 
upon  a  stick  at  the  top  of  each  plant. 
Examine  these  frequently,  and  destroy  the 
insects  secreted  in  them. 

Codi.eums:  N.  D.  Elegantissimum,  Johannis,. 
Evansianum,  Queen  Victoria,  Warreni,  Neu- 
manni.  The  choice  of  varieties  depends 
greatly  upon  the  use  to  which  the  plants 
will  be  put,  and  in  this  matter  your  note 
gave  no  information. 

Coke  versus  Coal  for  Heating  Boilers  : 
T.  N.  Your  question  would  occupy  more 
space  for  a  full  answer  than  we  can  spare. 
In  a  general  sense  it  may  be  taken  that  a 
ton  of  coke  will  produce  as  much  heat  as  the 
ton  of  coal  from  which  it  was  produced,  but 
the  composition  of  the  various  kinds  of  coal 
and  of  coke  differ  so  much.  Take  for 
example  the  two  extremes  of  Caking  coal 
with  75  28  of  carbon,  and  anthracite  from 
Pembroke  with  9243  ;  and  the  other  con- 
stituents of  coal  as  hydrogen,  azote,  and 
oxygen,  differ  considerably  in  amount. 
Oven  coke  has  more  heating  power  than 
the  residue  coke  of  gas  -  retorts.  The 
chief  advantages  of  coke  over  coal  as 
fuel  for  tubular  boilers  are  less  fouling  of 
the  tubes  and  flues,  cleaner  stoking,  and  a 
lessening  of  the  quantity  of  smoke  emitted 
from  the  chimney  ;  and  as  a  set-off  against 
these  may  be  mentioned  more  careful  and 
more  frequent  stoking,  and  proper  regulation 
of  the  dampers. 

Conifers,  Books  on:  T.  Lee,  California.  We 
do  not  know  for  what  purpose  you  require 
them.  For  general  garden  purposes,  Fetich's 
Manual  (1900),  to  be  had  of  Veitch  &  Sons, 
544,  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  or  the  Report  of 
the  Conifer  Conference,  1891,  to  be  had  at  the 
office  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
117,  Victoria  Street,  London.  We  can  cite 
others,  if  these  are  not  sufficient  for  your 
purpose. 

Corrections  :  Potato  Trials  at  Chiswick. — 
We  regret  that  in  the  report  of  the  trial  in 
our  issue  of  August  14  it  was  stated  that 
Messrs.  Sharpe  &  Co.,  Sleaford,  sent  "New 
Century  "  Potato  for  trial,  and  we  now  learn 
it  was  sent  by  Messrs.  Dicksons,  of  Chester. 
—  Messrs.  Vernon  &  Barnard,  Willaston, 
Nantwieh,  were  awarded  2nd  prize  in  the 
class  for  best  collection  of  twenty -four 
Cactus  Dahlias  at  Shrewsbury. 

Cucumber  Leavrs  and  Tomato  Plants  :  A.  S. 
The  first  is  affected  by  Cercospora  melon  is, 
and  the  Tomato  by  the  sleepy  disease.  See 
recent  issues  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle. 

Cucumber  stem  :  M.  Allan.  I  find  no  trace  of 
fungi  or  bacteriosis.  It  seems  to  mo  to  pre- 
sent the  commencement  of  that  peculiar 
corky  condition  of  the  cortical  layer,  what- 
ever may  be  the  cause  of  it,  and  that  seems 
to  depend  upon  external  circumstances. 
Surely  it  is  altogether  a  case  of  cultivation. 
or  mistake  in  cultivation.  There  is  no  fungus 
mycelium  anywhere.  M.  C.  0. 

Cucumbers  :  Sandy  Hill.  The  roots  are  badly 
attacked  by  eelworms,  so  often  figured  and 
described  in  these  columns.    The  creatures 
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are  introduced  with  the  loam  used.  Turn 
out  all  the  plants  and  the  soil,  and  start 
■with  fresh  loam  that  has  been  stacked  for 
two  or  more  years  ;  or  if  possible,  bake  the 
soil  before  using  it. 

Ivy-leaved  Pelargonium  :  Walshaw  &  Sons. 
We  cannot  undertake  to  name  florists' 
flowers ;  you  should  send  them  to  some 
florist  or  nurseryman  who  cultivates  these 
plants  largely. 

.Laurel  :  G.  B.  S.  Not  a  fungus,  but  a  mass 
of  "adventitious  roots."  The  stem  has 
been  injured  in  some  way,  and  the  plant  is 
probably  growing  in  a  damp,  dark  place. 
"Very  probably  also  the  true  roots  have  been 
injured,  or  are  in  bad  soil,  so  that  they 
cannot  do  their  work  properly,  hence  the 
production  of  other  roots  from  the  stem. 
We  have  often  seen  them  under  like  cir- 
cumstances. 

Lychnis  flos  cuculi,  White  Variety  :  E.  fl. 
You  are  quite  right.  From  the  locality 
where  you  found  it,  we  thought  it  might  be 
L.  vespertina,  but  your  specimen  puts  the 
matter  beyond  all  doubt.  We  never  saw  the 
white  form  of  L.  flos  cuculi  before. 

Marechal  Niel  Rose  :  Novice.  As  the  plant 
has  to  be  transplanted  in  the  course  of  next 
spring,  cutting  back  the  shoots  severely,  and 
mulching  the  ground  over  the  roots  with 
stable  dung  about  0  inches  thick,  as  you 
suggest,  is  about  all  that  is  necessary ;  but 
in  consideration  of  the  glass  protection  it 
has  had,  the  stem  should  be  protected  with 
haybands. 

M elon  Disease  :  J.  W.  The  Melon  plant  sub- 
mitted for  examination  presented  two  fea- 
tures of  disease,  the  rotting  of  the  bine  at  a 
short  distance  above  the  root,  and  the  large 
round  ochrey  blotches  on  the  fruit.  The 
leaves  did  not  exhibit  the  slightest  indica- 
tion of  the  Melon  disease  lately  described 
in  this  journal  under  the  name  of  Cercospora 
melonis.  The  rotting  of  the  bine  is  very 
similar  to  cases  which  have  before  come 
under  our  notice,  and  were  commented  upon 
in  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  June  3,  1893,  p.  608. 
The  decayed  tissue  was  full  of  minute 
organisms,  but  whether  these  are  bacteria, 
and  whether  they  are  infectious,  can  only  be 
determined  by  persistent  examination  and 
-experiment.  It  is  problematical  whether 
the  disease  of  the  fruit  resulted  from  the 
affection  of  the  bine,  but  as  the  fruit  dis- 
ease is  not  uncommon  when  the  bine  remains 
healthy,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  fruit 
disease  was  not  influenced  by  the  rotting  of 
the  bine,  except  in  so  far  as  it  weakened  the 
constitution  of  the  plant.  The  disease  of 
"the  fruit  was  manifested  in  a  broad  circular 
blotch  at  the  crown  of  the  fruit  of  an  ochrey 
-colour,  and  somewhat  granular  on  the  sur- 
face. This  disease  again  came  under  notice 
in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  August  29, 1896, 
although  in  this  present  instance  in  an 
immature  condition,  but  with  sufficient 
evidence  in  the  presence  of  sporules  of 
Glseosporium  lagenarium,  and  also  on  one 
fruit  of  the  conidiaof  Fusarium  reticulatum. 
Reference  to  the  two  communications  above 
-cited  will  give  all  necessary  additional 
information.  M.  C.  C. 

■Names  of  Fruits  :  J.  W.  Y.  1,  Goliath ;  2, 
Perdrigon  YioletteHative. — TT.  C.  1,  Windsor 
(very  small) ;  2,  Summer  Doyenne. 

Names  of  Plants  :  Constant  Reader  should 
show  his  constancy  by  noticing  our  oft- 
repeated  request  that  specimens  sent  for 
naming  should  be  good  ones,  properly  packed 
and  labelled.  1,  Thuya  gigantea  ;  2,  Thuya 
oecidentalis ;  3,  Pseudotsuga  Douglasii,  the 
Douglas  Fir;  4,  a  variety  of  the  Douglas 
Fir ;  5,  Picea  sitchensis ;  6,  not  recognis- 
able ;  7,  Hippophae  rhamnoides,  perhaps  ;  8, 
not  recognisable  ;  9,  an  Elm  ;  6-9,  wretched 
scraps,  quite  withered. — TV.  B.B.  1,  Pepero- 
mia  Verschaffelti ;  2,  Begonia  metallica ;  3, 
Abutilon  megapotamicum  variegatum ;  4, 
Ficus  stipularis,  often  called  Ficu3repens; 
5,  Oplismenus  Burmanni  variegatus,  known 


as  Panicum  variegatum  in  gardens. — U.  S., 
Lincoln.  1,  Selaginella  Wildenovii  ;  2, 
Adiantum  formosuui;  3,  Pteris  serrulata 
eristata  ;  4,  Scolopcndrium  vulgare  (Harts' 
Tongue  Fern)  ;  5,  Selaginella  denticulata  ;  6, 
Spirfei  Douglasii;  7,  Begonia  metallica; 
8,  Poa  trivialis  variegata  ;  9,  Fittonia 
Pearcei ;  10,  Fittonia  argyroneura;  11, 
Asparagus  plumosus.— W.  O.  Alstromeria 
aurantiaca. — W.  B.  1,  Spiraea  venusta ;  2, 
Actea  spicata  ;  3,  Lysimachia  punctata  syn. 
L.  vertieillata ;  4,  Erigeron  (Stenactis)  spe- 
eiosus  ;  5,  Campanula,  probably  C.  lactiflora 
variety.  Not  a  flower  remained  ;  6,  Poly- 
gonum cuspidatum.  —  J.  F.  1,  Olearia 
Maastii ;  2,  Diplopappus  chrysophyllus ;  3, 
Potentilla  fruticosa. — A.  Goodwin.  1,  uncer- 
tain; maybeGuizotiaabyssinica;  2,  species  of 
Senecio  probably ;  both  arrived  very  badly 
withered,  and  our  attempts  to  revive  them 
were  in  vain.  3,  Stigmaphyllum  ciliatum. — 
W.  G.  1,  probably  Hydrangea  quercifolia  ; 
2,  Ligustrum  sinense  ;  3,  not  recognised;  4, 
probably  a  Japanese  Maple ;  5,  Pinus  ex- 
eelsa  probably  ;  6,  Corylus  Colurna  ;  7,  leaf 
only ;  8,  Tillandsia.  We  guess  as  well  as 
the  specimens  permit.  Disregarding  con- 
cord, we  are  obliged  to  say  "  Davus  sum  non 
CEdipus." — TV*.  C.  Not  the  true  Tarragon  ;  we 
will  try  to  give  you  the  proper  name  next 
week. — Correspondent.  1,  Lysimachia  eleth- 
roides;  2,  Stachys  grandiflora  var.  rosea. — 
W.  Chrysanthemum  coronarium.  TheDyer's- 
weed  is  Genista  tinetoria. — P.  J.  L.  1, 
Deutzia  scabra ;  2,  Deutzia  crenata,  double- 
flowered  var.  ;  3,  Philadelphia ;  4,  Phila- 
delphus  eoronarius ;  5,  Liriodendron  Tulipi- 
fera. — A.  C.  1,  Solanum  jasminoides ;  2, 
Ruscus  aculeatus ;  3,  not  recognised ;  4, 
Ajuga  reptans  ;  5,  Ligustrum  coriaceum. — 
F.  M.  We  cannot  answer  such  inquiries  by 
post.  1,  Cimieifuga  racemosa ;  2,  Poly- 
gonum atline;  3,  Veronica  spicata. — War- 
wick. Delphinium  ochroleucum,  poisonous. — 
J.  I.  M.  1,  one  of  the  many  forms  of  Thuja 
orientalis  ;  2,  an  evergreen  Oak,  we  cannot 
tell  which ;  3,  Staphylea  pinnata,  the 
Bladder-nut ;  4,  Leycesteria  formosa ;  5, 
Cephalotaxus  pedunculata,  variegated  form. 
— G.  E.  P.  1,  Galeopsis  Ladanum  ;  2,  Jasione 
montana ;  3,  Allium  vineale ;  4,  Sison  amo- 
mum. — W.  U.  1,  Monarda  didyma,  some- 
times called  Oswego  Tea;  2,  Lysimachia 
clethroides  ;  3,  Solidago,  perhaps  S.  cana- 
densis ;  4,  Alyssum  maritimum,  variegated. 
— TV.  J.  G.  1,  Pinus  silvestris ;  2,  Retino- 
spora  leptoelada ;  3,  4,  5,  6,  Arbutus ;  7, 
Spiraea.  How  can  you  expect  us  to  name 
such  scraps  without  flowers?  We  give  up 
the  task  as  hopeless.  Please  send  good 
specimens,  and  remember  that  our  time  is 
fully  occupied. 

PASSIFLORA    EDIXIS    AND    P.    QUAD  RANG  ULARIS  : 

C.  H.  TV.  P.  edulis  succeeds  in  the  green- 
house, and  should,  like  most  of  the  genus, 
be  given  plenty  of  space  for  the  roots  ;  as 
for  the  top  growth,  training  out  the  shoot3 
thinly,  more  especially  if  the  house  is 
lofty,  admits  of  letting  many  of  the  shoots 
droop  from  the  wires — a  capital  method  of 
showing  off  the  flowers  and  fruits.  The 
plan  of  planting  first  in  pots  of  moderate 
size,  and  repotting  once  in  the  course  of  the 
summer  is  to  be  recommended  until  the  plants 
come  to  such  dimensions  that  tubs  of  2  to  3 
feet  in  diameter  are  required,  or  places  found 
in  the  borders  for  them.  A  suitable  kind  of 
soil  consists  of  turfy  loam  j ;  £  peat,  J  leaf- 
mould,  andas  muchsandas  the  case  requires. 
Afford  good  drainage  and  firm  potting.  P. 
'  quadrangularis  is  an  inmate  of  the  stove,  and 
the  treatment  to  be  adopted  is  the  same  as 
that  given  to  P.  edulis. 

Peach-leaves,  &c.  :  H.  F.  The  growth  has 
been  arrested,  from  what  cause  we  do  not 
know.  The  Begonia-leaves  are  affected  with 
the  mite,  and  the  Celosia  also.  Tobacco- 
water  is  the  best  remedy  for  the  mite.  For 
the  others  we  cannot  say,  unless  we  knew 
all  the  circumstances. 

QUASIQUALIA  :  B.  C.  D.  Probably  Quisqualis  is 
meant.    This  is  a  genus  of  Combretacese, 


confined  to  tropical  and  subtropical  coun- 
tries, and  consisting  of  scandent  shrubs. 

Raspberry  Cane  :  Inquirer.  The  injury,  what- 
ever it  is,  is  quite  superficial,  the  green 
inner  bark  being  quite  healthy.  We  have 
seen  similar  discoloration  and  death  of  the 
rind  when  the  canes  have  been  tied  up  to 
galvanised  wire  supports. 

Raspberry  Plants  Going  Off  :  B.  It  may 
be  caused,  as  you  suggest,  from  the  ex- 
haustion of  the  soil,  of  those  constituents 
the  Raspberry  needs.  The  growth  is  ex- 
tremely thin  and  weak.  Twenty  years  is  a 
long  period  of  time  for  a  piece  of  land  to  be 
under  one  kind  of  crop,  and  sooner  or  later 
the  collapse  of  the  plants  must  be  looked  for. 
It  would  be  advisable  in  making  the  new 
plantation  to  use  healthy  sets  from  another 
garden. 

Red  Spider  ox  Vines  :  fl.  T.  Collect  all  the 
foliage  and  burn  it.  Shovel  off  the  crust  of 
soil  from  the  Vine  border ;  lime  wash  the 
walls,  putting  flowers-of-sulphur  into  the 
wash  and  scrub  with  hot  water  and  soft  soap 
all  other  surfaces.  In  the  winter  dress  the 
Vines  with  Gishurst  Compound-soap  at  a 
strength  of  3ozs.  to  the  gallon  of  water. 

Rose  Shoots  Dying  :  fl.  C.  We  are  sorry  we 
are  not  able  to  tell  you  the  exact  cause  of 
this  very  common  occurrence.  It  arises 
sometimes  from  frost.  The  Rose  is  a  very 
highly  bred  plant,  with  ancestors  of  varying 
degrees  of  health  and  robustness.  If  they 
have  not  the  health  of  a  wild  plant  growing 
under  natural  conditions,  it  cannot  be 
wondered  at.  Time  does  not  allow  of  our 
answering  such  enquiries  by  post. 

Sanguinaria  canadensis  :  J".  M.,  Pittsburg, 
U.S.A.  A  well-known  inhabitant  of  British 
gardens. 

Tomatos  :  J.  C.  TV.  The  rust  on  your  Tomatos 
is  due  to  a  fungus.  Burn  the  affected 
plants,  and  spray  the  other  plants  with 
Bordeaux  Mixture,  or  with  a  solution  of 
liver-of-sulphur,  §  oz.  to  1  gallon  of  water. 

Vines:  W.  B.  The  Vines  seem  thoroughly 
out  of  health — from  what  cause  we  cannot 
precisely  say.  There  are  warts  which  indi- 
cate too  much  moisture  and  too  little  venti- 
lation, red-spider,  &e.  It  would  be  advisable 
to  ascertain  the  state  of  the  roots  and 
border. 

VrNE-LEAVES  Disfigured  :  L.  Down  and  fl.  E. 
See  our  reply  to  "F.  H.,"  p.  128,  in  our 
issue  for  August  16  last.  The  disorder 
appears  to  be  very  prevalent  this  year,  and 
it  behoves  cultivators  to  take  measures 
against  its  spreading  in  vineries. 

White  Grapes  Injured  :  TV.  J.  G.  Shanking 
and  over-feeding  account  for  the  appearances 
noted. 

Communications  Received.— G.  N.,  Hatfield.— A.  B.— 
H.  T— J.  A.  H.  J.— G.  S.— H.  J.  E.— J.  R.  J.— Kelway  & 
Son.— C.  T.  D.— D.  C— W.  W.  N.— Parsons  &  Co.— 
L.  Mo'Uer,  Erfurt. — J.  V.  &  Sons. — F.  Heinemanu, 
Erfurt.— G.  H.— G.  N.— G.  M.  W.  (with  thanks).  — 
R.  Istituto  Sperimentale  Seafalti. — F.  A.  W.,  Amherst, 
Mass.— J.  R.  I.  (photo,  with  thanks).— A.  D.— A.  C.  F. 
—J.  L.— J.  J.-Jno.  S.— H.  T.  M.— R.  L.  C— W.  M.— 
H.  J.  Elwes.-P.  T.  M.— R.  D— N.  E.  B.— J.  W.— W.P.  B. 
— O.  T— G.  B.  M.— E.  C— H.  E.  J.— W.  C.  D.— Corycius 
senex.— Dr.  Aug.  Henry. 


Continued  Increase  in  the  Circulation  of  the 
"GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE. 

IMPORTANT  TO  ADVERTISERS.  —  The  Publisher  hat 
the  satisfaction  of  announcing  that  the  circulation  of  the 
"  Gardeners'  Chronicle"  has,  since  the  reduction  in  the 
price  of  the  paper,  more  than 

*S-     TREBLED.     -» 

Advertisers  are  reminded  that  the  "Chronicle"  circulates 
among  Country  Gentlemen,  and  all  Classes  of 
Gardeners  and  Garden-lovers  at  home,  that  it  has 
a  specially  large  Foreign  and  Colonial  Circula- 
tion, and  that  it  is  preserved  for  reference  in  all  the 
principal  Libraries. 

(For  Markets  and  TVeather,  see  p.  viii.) 
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"  SPEARGEASS." 

WHEN  Shakespeare  pourtrayed  Falstaff 
hacking  his  sword  to  make  of  it  a 
witness  to  his  courage,  and  the  no  less 
cowardly  Bardolph  and  his  companions  tick- 
ling their  noses  with  Speargrass  to  procure 
them  blood  to  stain  their  garments,  he  would 
little  think  of  the  trouble  he  was  entailing 
on  succeeding  ages  in  the  endeavour  to 
identify  that  plant  of  gore.  Leo  Grindon  has 
submitted  the  common  Yarrow  and  the 
Horsetail  as  the  two  most  likely  plants. 
Both,  in  olden  times,  were  known  by  the 
name  of  Nosebleed,  to  which  title  the 
Equisetum  holds  the  prior  claim;  and 
when  the  question,  Which  is  the  more  likely 
to  produce  an  outflow  of  blood  ?  is  asked, 
the  latter  no  doubt  is  the  plant.  At  the  same 
time  the  Yarrow  is  the  more  popular,  as  in 
the  couplet  murmured  by  East  Anglian 
maidens  when  trying  a  love-charm — 

"  Yarroway,  Yarroway  bears  a  white  blow, 
If  my  love  love  ine,  my  nose  will  bleed 
now." 
Then  we  have  the  claims  of  the  common 
reed  called  "Speir"  by  Lyte,  put  forward  by 
Dr.  Prior;  but  in  favour  of  any  one  of  these 
there  is  no  evidence  known  to  exist. 

Canon  Ellacombe,  on  the  other  hand,  con- 
siders the  common  "Couch"  as   the  plant, 


and  the  underground  stolons  the  parts 
employed,  though  it  must  be  apparent  to 
everyone  that  there  would  be  less  difficulty  in 
securing  in  a  hurry  the  parts  above-ground, 
and  which  would  no  doubt  be  equally 
effective  in  this  kind  of  phlebotomy.  More- 
over, Bacon  seems  to  refer  to  Triticum 
repens  in  the  following  passage :  "  Where 
alleys  are  close  gravelled,  the  earth  putteth 
forth  the  first  year  Knot-grasse,  and  after 
Spire-grasse.  The  reason  is  for  that  the 
hard  gravell  or  pebble  at  the  first  laying  will 
not  suffer  the  grasse  to  come  forth  upright, 
but  after  that  the  earth  is  somewhat  loosened 
at  the  top,  the  ordinary  grasse  cometh  up." 
In  Markham's  Cheape  and  Goode  it  is  not 
impossible,  but  very  improbable,  the  same 
plant  is  referred  to. 

Judging  from  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
employed,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that 
.Ranunculus  flammula  is  intended,  as  it  is  in 
other  instances  to  be  mentioned.  To  cure 
an  ox  of  a  swollen  dewlap,  a  slit  4  inches  in 
length  was  made  in  the  part  affected,  and 
"  a  handfull  of  Speare-grasse  or  Knot-grasse  " 
was  thrust  into  the  wound,  which  there- 
upon was  sewn  up.  According  to  Sinflect's 
Countrie  Farme  the  root  ]  of  Sowbread  or 
Nettles  was  used  for  a  like  purpose.  In 
Markham's  edition  of  the  book  last  named, 
the  farmer  is  warned  against  these  "  grosse 
and  filthie  weeds,  Stump-grasse,  Knot-grasse, 
Peny-grasse,  Speare-grasse,  or  Burnet,"  in  a 
meadow.  That  the  Spear-grass  in  this  in- 
stance was  not  "  Couch,"  may  be  inferred 
from  the  latter  occurring  in  the  immediately 
preceding  paragraph  as  "  Quitch  -  grasse 
(called  Dog's  -  grasse)."  Without  being 
named  it  may  be  referred  to  in  another 
chapter,  where  "  Burnet,  Peny-grasse,  and 
other  thick-leaved  weeds  "  are  condemned. 
The  reason  of  these  weeds,  which  ob- 
viously were  extremely  plentiful,  being  con- 
demned was  on  account  of  their  unsuit- 
ability  either  for  haymaking  or  for  grazing, 
the  latter  fact  being  indicated  in  another 
book.  "  The  grasse  which  is  unwholesome 
for  Sheepe  is  that  which  hath  growing 
amongst  it  Spearewort,  Pennywort,  or 
Pennygrasse,  and  any  weede  which,  grow 
from  inundations;  likewise  Knotgrasse  is 
not  good,  nor  mildew'd  grasse."  It  will  be 
remarked  how  the  same  weeds  are  so  often 
named  in  conjunction  or  by  inference,  and 
how  the  Hydrocotyle  is  called  a  "grass" 
and  a  "  wort,"  a  not  uncommon  practice,  as 
also  occurs  with  the  Spearwort  or  Spear- 
grass, another  common  name  of  which  was 
Spear  -  Crowfoot,  and  also  "Banewort,  be- 
cause it  is  deadly  and  dangerous  for  sheep — 
it  inflameth  their  livers,  fretteth  and  blis- 
tereth  their  entrails."  Till  a  late  period, 
Ranunculus  flammula  was  employed  in  the 
Hebrides  as  a  rubefacient;  and  Gerarde 
remarks  on  its  value  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. By  the  name  of  Speargrass  it  occurs 
in  a  sentence  quoted  in  Mr.  Ellacombe's  de- 
lightful Plant  Lore  of  Shakespeare,  naming  it 
as  a  cure  for  sciatica,  used  in  exactly  the 
same  manner  as  advised  by  Gerarde. 

Inferentially  we  may  suppose  the  name 
to  have  been  very  common  and  the  plant 
well  known,  and  therefore  requiring  as  little 
to  be  identified  as  Knot-grass,  Penny-grass, 
or  Burnet.  Krom  the  evidence  of  con- 
temporary writers,  it  is,  I  think,  sufficiently 
well  established  that  Ranunculus  flammula, 
the  Spear-wort,  was  also  on  occasion  rail.. I 
Spear-grass,  and  that  Triticum  repens  also 


was  recognised  by  the  same  name.  Which 
of  these  the  great  poet  had  in  his  mind  is, 
however,  quite  another  matter.  If  he  was 
not  Shakespeare,  but  Lord  Bacon,  the 
Couch-grass  is  inevitably  the  plant ;  but 
those  who  entertain  no  doubt  as  to  the 
identity  of  the  poet  must,  I  am  afraid, 
remain  content  to  leave  that  of  Spear-grass 
so  far  an  open  question  as  to  admit  either 
of  the  plants  named.  It  is,  of  course, 
assuming  too  much  to  consider  the  leaves 
the  sole  means  of  "  ticking."  Stems  also 
may  have  been  used.  R.  P.  Brotherston. 


BAGSHOT  PARK,  SURREY. 

The  gardens  of  H.R.H.  The  Dake  of  Con- 
naught,  at  Bagshot  Park,  are  of  exceeding 
interest  to  the  lovers  of  trees  and  shrubs.  The 
estate  is  situated  in  a  district  that  is  famous 
for  the  growth  of  Rhododendrons  and  hardy 
Azaleas,  which  in  this  part  of  Surrey  not 
only  thrive  uncommonly  well,  but  reproduce 
themselves  so  freely  from  seed  that  the  young 
plants  may  be  seen  in  the  most  out-of-the-way 
places,  looking  after  themselves  with  perfect 
success,  and  appearing  even  under  one's  feot 
in  the  less  frequented  gravel  walks.  It  is  not 
surprising  therefore  that  these  plants  consti- 
tute the  predominant  features  in  the  exten- 
sive grounds.  They  appear  to  be  almost 
everywhere,  in  one  place  in  the  form  of  great 
shrubberies,  towering  away  many  feet  above 
the  head,  or  in  others  forming  high  and  thick 
hedges,  and  yet  again  as  isolated  specimens 
upon  the  grass,  where  the  sun's  rays  reach  all 
around  them,  and  bloom  is  produced  from 
every  one  of  the  numberless  shoots. 

The  writer  does  not  know  whether  the  Duke 
of  Connaught  had  a  fondness  for  trees  before 
he  went  to  reside  at  Bagshot,  or  whether  his 
appreciation  for  them  has  been  stimulated  by 
the  marvellous  beauty  and  luxuriance  they 
exhibit  there,  but  it  is  certain  that  for  many 
years  past  His  Royal  Highness  has  planted  and 
tended  many  species  of  Conifers,  not  to  men- 
tion the  smaller  shrubs,  with  the  greatest 
enthusiasm,  and  many  of  those  that  were 
planted  earliest  in  what  is  known  as  the 
Duke's  own  pinetum  have  developed  into 
specimens  of  such  size  and  beauty  as  worthily 
excites  their  royal  owner's  pride. 

When  the  exacting  duties  in  the  busy  life  of 
the  Duke  allow  him  to  spend  a  few  days  or 
weeks  at  Bagshot,  it  is  in  the  gardens  that  he 
passes  the  greater  part  of  his  time,  and  so 
often  does  he  walk  over  them  with  his  head 
gardener,  Mr.  C.  W.  Knowles,  discussing  the 
progress  individual  specimens  have  made, 
that  he  appears  to  know  each  specimen  per- 
sonally. 

A  good  representation  of  the  dwelling- 
house  is  afforded  by  the  supplementary 
illustration  to  this  issue.  The  building  is 
of  red  brick,  and  has  white  stone  facings. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  Rhododendrons  ap- 
proach very  near  to  the  windows  on  the  side 
from  which  the  photograph  was  taken,  and 
there  are  some  upon  the  terrace  in  front,  the 
steps  leading  thereto  being  distinctly  shown 
in  the  illustration. 

The  flower  garden  is  upon  the  south-west 
side,  and  includes  several  novel  designs.  One 
series  of  beds  is  cut  out  of  a  piece  of  lawn, 
resembling  in  shape  the  fruit  of  a  Pear  ;  then 
there  is  a  sunken  garden,  through  which  a 
spiral  walk  commencing  from  the  ground  level 
winds  round  until  it  leads  to  tho  lowest  point 
in  the  centre,  where  there  is  an  ornamental 
globe  sundial.  The  view  from  the  front  of  tho 
house  is  charming,  and  is  broken  by  the 
heights  of  tho  Surrey  hills  in  one  direction, 
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■whilst  a  wider  range  is  had  in  the  direction  of 
Camberley. 

Bigshot  has  been  visited  from  time  to  tine 
by  the  rno3t  celebrated  of  Royal  personages, 
and  the  lawn  in  the  near  vicinity  of  the  house 
contains  specimen  trees  planted  in  memory 
of  some  of  these.  Included  amongst  them  is 
AbieS  pinsapo,  planted  by  Queen  Victoria 
in  1830,  also  Abies  lasiocarpa.  concolor  vio- 
lacea,  which  is  now  18  feet  high  and  of  most 
effective  colour,  being  nearly  violet;  Tsuga 
Menziesii  was  planted  by  Prince  Leopold  of 
Prussia  in  1885,  and  another  similar  tree  of 
attractive  though  slender  growth  was  planted 
by  the  Duchess  of  Connaught.    The  rarest  of 


the  second  or  middle  one  is  flanked  by  Rhodo- 
dendrons from  5  feet  ti  12  feet  high  ;  and  a 
third  is  of  Yew.  Two  of  these  avenues  are 
shown  in  the  photograph  (fig.  58),  which  was 
taken  whilst  standing  with  the  back  to  the 
orangery.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  Rhododen- 
drons and  Azaleas  also  are  in  bloom  ;  but  to 
fully  appreciate  the  floral  display  they  afford, 
and  the  fragrance  the  Azaleas  impart  to  the 
whole  atmosphere  of  the  grounds,  the  reader 
must  visit  Bagshot  in  the  middle  of  June,  when 
the  glories  of  the  place  are  at  their  very  best. 
Toe  magnificent  specimens  of  Kalmia  are  not 
less  remarkable  than  the  Azaleas,  but  form 
grani    bushes    18    feet    high,   and    as    many 


specimen  of  Araucaria  imbricata,  not  of 
great  height,  being  about  30  feet,  but 
of  perfect  symmetry,  and  in  the  finest 
possible  condition  from  summit  to  base. 
There  are  many  grand  trees  of  the  Silver  Fir, 
and  a  capital  specimen  of  the  Tulip-tiee 
(Liriodendron  tulipifera),  Magnolias  of  several 
species,  20  feet  to  30  feet  in  height;  and 
amongst  deciduous  native  trees  the  Beeches 
and  Chestnuts  are  of  large  and  noble  pro- 
portions. 

Three  Cedars,  at  the  entrance  to  the  park, 
planted  closely  together,  have  grown  into 
fine  tall  specimens,  and  have  so  adjusted  them- 
selves to  the  limitations  imposed  by  the  others, 


Fig.  58. — bagshot  park:  showing  avenues  of  rhododendrons  and  azaleas,  and  bagshot  house  at  end  of  azalea  avenue. 


these  memorial  trees  is  that  of  Abies  firma, 
shown  on  p.  173.  This  Japanese  speciep, 
of  which  A.  bifida  is  a  mere  form,  is  by  no 
means  common  in  this  country,  but  it  is  one 
of  remarkable  beauty,  with  its  erect  habit 
and  rigid  leaves,  that  point  laterally  in  two 
directions,  but  are  more  nearly  erect  than 
those  of  most  other  species.  The  specimen  is 
about  25  feet  high,  and  is  making  excellent 
growth.  This  tree  was  planted  by  the  Em- 
peror William  when  Crown  Prince  of  Germany 
in  1880. 

Some  distance  from  the  house  is  an  old 
orangery,  and  from  this  point  three  long 
avenues  proceed  in  different  directions.  The 
first,  which  leads  to  the  house,  is  lined  on  either 
side  with  Azjlea  pontica  in  variety,  5  feet 
high  or  more,  and  of  very  large  circumference  ; 


through,  being  covered  quite  over  with  bloom 
in  the  flowering  season.  In  the  next  issue  of 
this  Journal,  illustrations  may  be  given  of  a 
Kalmia  and  an  Azalea,  both  being  represented 
in  bloom. 

Reverting  to  H.R.H.  the  Duke's  pineturo, 
among  the  many  species  that  are  succeeding 
there,  particular  note  was  made  of  Pseudo- 
Tsuga  Douglasii  and  Pinus  excelsa.  In  the 
grounds  also  is  a  fine  specimen  of  Cunning- 
hamia  sinensis,  sometimes  called  the  Broad- 
leaved  Abies.  It  is  from  35  to  40  feet  high, 
but  having  now  got  above  its  shelter,  and 
being  thus  exposed  to  the  wind,  it  has  lost  its 
leader.  In  August,  this  tree  has  a  very  dis- 
tinct effect,  appearing  of  quite  a  blue  colour 
amongst  the  other  species.  Close  to  the 
Cunninghamia     there     stands     a     beautiful 


at  a  short  distance  away  they  appear  to  bo 
one  fine  tree.    They  are  of  great  interest. 

In  a  portion  of  the  grounds  is  a  delight- 
ful little  garden  known  as  the  Old  Rosary. 
It  is  a  circle  composed  of  a  great  high  band  of 
purple-blooming  Rhododendrons.  Approaching 
from  the  front,  there  is  a  background  con- 
taining a  fine  Cedar  more  than  40  feet  high, 
Hemlock  Spruces,  and  a  magnificent  purple- 
leaved  Beech.  In  the  centre  is  a  wire  stand, 
where  white  Ro5es  and  Clematis  festoon  toge- 
ther, whilst  as  single  plants  inthe  grass  around 
are  white-flowering  Azalea  indica.  and  A.  pontica 
seedlings  of  bright  orange-scarlet  colour,  and 
many  shades  of  yellow  and  red.  Wj.  n  these 
are  in  bloom  the  picture  is  a  glorious  one,  and 
the  visitor  feels  that  unless  these  hardy  Azaleas 
have  been  seen  in  a  place  like  Bagshot,  whero 
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they  succeed  so  well,  it  is  impossible  to  form 
a  correct  idea  of  the  brilliant  shades  of  colour 
they  are  capable  of  developing. 

The  Glasshouses. 

In  the  fruit-houses  there  were  excellent  erop3 
of  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Grapes,  when  the 
writer  visited  the  gardens  at  the  end  of  June. 
Mr.  Knowles  directed  attention  to  a  Peach 
labelled  Belle  Beausse,  which  is  generally  con- 
sidered to  be  a  variety  of  Grosse  Mignonne, 
but  this  does  not  appear  to  be  so  in  this  case. 
Belle  Beausse  ripens  its  fruits  three  weeks 
earlier  than  Early  Louise,  and  Grosse  Mig- 
nonne, growing  in  similar  conditions  to 
Belle  Beausse,  ripens  much  later,  jet  Hogg 
describes  Belle  Beausse  as  ripening  a  fort- 
night or  more  later  than  Grosse  Mignonne. 
Belle  Beausse,  at  Bagshot,  is  a  free  grower, 
sets  its  blooms  easily,  and  the  fruits  are  of 
fairly  good  flavour.  Blruge  Nectarine  had 
exceedingly  heavy  crops,  but  the  trees 
were  swelling  up  the  fruits  splendidly.  Mr. 
Knowles  obtains  most  excellent  results.  Hipe 
Grapes  were  on  supply  from  the  first  week  in 
May,  the  varieties  being  Black  Hamburgh  and 
Buckland  Sweetwater.  The  Muscat  of  Alex- 
andria vines  bore  excellent  crops  of  fruit 
that  would  ripen  in  July.  Some  old  Vines 
have  been  renovated,  and  the  results  are  very 
satisfactory.  A  batch  of  Calanthes  in  this 
house  were  growing  well,  and  the  size  of  their 
pseudo  -  bulbs  showed  how  well  they  had 
flourished  in  the  previous  year.  In  a  house  of 
mixed  varieties  of  the  Grape-Vine,  Mr.  Knowles 
pointed  to  one  called  Vine  Cottage,  planted  in 
1883.  It  is  a  Black  M  uscat  Grape,  and  requires 
tie  treatment  usually  afforded  Muscats.  The 
Grapes  are  bigger  in  bunch  and  berry  than  those 
of  Muscat  Hamburghs,  but  they  require  a  longer 
season  to  perfect.  The  variety  is  said  to  have 
been  brought  to  this  country  by  a  military 
tfficer. 

There  are  C  acres  of  kitcheu  garden  in  the 
shape  of  an  oblong,  three  sides  of  which  are 
enclosed  with  plastered  walls,  all  wired  for 
fruit-tree  cultivation.  On  the  fourth  side  a 
range  of  glasshouses  slope  to  the  south.  The 
garden  has  an  old-fashioned  appearance  ;  many 
cf  its  borders  are  filled  with  old  perennial 
plants,  as  Irises,  Lupins,  Pinks,  &e.  There 
were  excellent  crops  of  vegetables,  and  a 
fine  crop  of  Peaches  on  trees  against  a  west 
wall. 

The  illustrations  in  figs.  59  and  61  show  that 
at  Bagshot  suitable  provision  is  made  for 
housing  the  gardener  and  his  assistants.  Many 
a  young  gardener  who  sees  this  picture  of  the 
Bagshot  bothy  will  sadly  wish  that  such  at- 
tractive structures  were  more  common,  as  in 
common  fairness  they  should  be. 

During  all  the  time  I  was  at  Bjgshot  rain 
fell  very  heavily  ;  but  notwithstanding  this, 
the  visit  was  one  of  interest  and  pleasure,  for 
the  beauty  of  the  noble  trees  in  the  grounds 
and  the  brightness  of  the  flowering  shrubs, 
together  with  the  fragrance  of  the  Azileas, 
were  sufficient  to  compensate  for  the  mo- 
mentary inconvenience.  P. 

[The  photographs  of  Bigshot,  including  the 
Supplementary  Illustration,  were  taken  for  this 
journal  by  Mr.  Gregory,  Croydon.  Ed.] 


NEW  OR  NOTEWORTHY  PLANTS. 

CRASSULA  CONGESTA,  N.  E.  Brown  (n.  sp.). 
This  very  distinct  species  was  sent  to  Kew 
from  South  Africa  in  1901,  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Cbal- 
win,  of  Cape  Town  Botanic  Gardens,  without 
particulars  as  to  habitat,  but  it  is  not  im- 
probable   that    it    is  a  native  of  the  south- 


western inland  region,  between  Matjiesfontein 
and  Clanwillian.  It  belongs  to  the  same  group 
as  C.  columnaris,  Linn,  f.,  having  the  flowers 
arranged  in  the  same  way,  in  a  large,  dense, 
terminal  head  ;  the  foliage,  however,  is  entirely 
different.  It  is  of  botanic  rather  than  of  horti- 
cultural interest,  although  if  several  plants  of 
it  were  grown  together  in  a  pot,  the  abundance 
of  flowers  would  be  rather  effective. 

Plant  not  more  than  3  to  3|-  ins.  high,  very 
robust.  Stem  simple  or  sparingly  branched  at 
the  base,  2  to  2§  lin.  thick,  with  internodes 
2  to  5  lin.  long,  glabrous.  Leaves  opposite, 
spreading,  slightly  conaate,  thick  aud  fleshy, 
1  to  1 1  ins.  long,  5  to  7  lin.  broad  at  the  base, 
|  in.  thick,  ovate  lanceolate,  seme  what  acute, 


THE    GENUS    ASTILBE. 

(Concluded  from  p.  ]5i3.) 
III. 
Since  writing  the  preceding  paper,  my 
attention  has  been  drawn  to  an  article  by 
De  Boissieu  on  Astilbe  in  Bulletin  de  I'Herbier 
Boissier,  1897,  v.,  p.  68:1,  in  which  a  new 
species  from  Japan  is  described.  It  belongs 
to  the  apetalous  section,  and  will  be  No.  11  on 
my  list,  as  follows  :  — 

11.  A.  platijphylla.  Da  Boissieu,  Bull.  Herb. 
Boiss.,  v.,  1897,  p.  684.  Occurs  in  Yezo.— Whole 
plant  glabrous,  except  that  long  reddish  hairs 
occur  at  the  base  of  the  stem  and  the  divisions 
of  the  petioles.  Leaves  large,  bi-  or  tri- 
ternate ;  leaflets  cordate-ovate,  with  acuminate 


Fig.  59. — bagshot  tark  :  the  gardener's  residence. 


flat  on  the  upper  side,  very  convex  on  the 
back,  laterally  compressed  and  somewhat 
keeled  at  the  apex,  glabrous,  green,  not 
glaucous.  Flowers  numerous,  densely  crowded 
in  a  sessile  terminal  head,  green,  1  to  1}  ins. 
in  dianietsr.  B.-acts  J  in.  long,  oblong,  ob- 
tusely pointed,  flat,  minutely  ciliate,  otherwise 
glabrous.  Sepals  1J  lin.  long,  i  lin.  broad, 
subspatulate,  subacute,  convex  on  the  back, 
minutely  ciliate,  glabrous.  Petals  five,  about 
5  lin.  long,  scarcely  i  lin.  broad,  united  into  a 
tube  at  the  biso  for  about  a  quarter  of  their 
length,  linear,  obtuse,  concave- channelled 
down  the  inner  face,  glabrous,  white.  Stamens 
not  half  as  long  as  the  corolla,  adnate  to  the 
latter  up  to  the  top  of  its  tube,  with  the  free 
part  about  1  lin.  long ;  filaments  filiform, 
glabrous,  white  ;  anthers  yellow.  Hypogynous 
glands,  about  J  lin.  lorg,  spatulate-objonlate, 
yellow.  Carpels  1]  lin.  long,  tapering  into  a 
very  short  s'yle,  green.  N.  E.  Broie.i. 


apex  ;  inflorescence  a  compound  raceme,  loose, 
composed  of  long  simple  racemes ;  pedicels 
short ;  petals  absent ;  stamens  eight ;  carpels 
elongated. 

The  same  author,  I.e.  683,  reduces  A.  chi- 
nensis,  Maxim,  var.  japonica,  Franchet,  to  A. 
Thunbergii,  Miq.,  and  he  makes  it  his  variety 
congesta  of  the  latter  species.  The  ordinary 
typo  of  A.  Thunbergii  has  solitary  pedicels 
and  short  petals.  He  distinguishes  the  var. 
congesta  by  the  pedicels  being  approximated 
into  glomerules,  and  by  the  petals  being  most 
often  several  times  longer  than  the  calyx. 
This  author's  view  accordingly  agrees  very 
well  with  the  opinion  expressed  at  the 
beginning  of  this  paper,  that  the  Japanese 
plaDt,  hitherto  called  A.  chinensis,  is  rather  a 
variety  of  A.  Thunbergii.  De  Boissieu  thinks 
that  typical  A.  chinensis  from  China  is  very 
dis'  inct  from  A.  Thunbergii,  as  its  petals  are 
pink,  and  its  secondary  racemes  are  extremely 
dense,  not  clearly  interrupted  as  iu  var. 
japonica.  Augustine  Henry. 
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FLORISTS'   FLOWERS. 


SOME  ASPECTS  OP  THE  DAHLIA. 

I  DO  not  think  it  can  be  truly  said  of  the 
show  and  fancy  Dahlias  that  they  are  played 
out,  owing  to  their  stiff,  heavy  appearance.  For 
many  years  past  the  National  Dahlia  Society 
has  been  holding  an  annual  show  of  Dahlias, 
and  the  foremost  place  is  always  given  in 
their  schedule  of  prizes  to  the  large  show  and 
fancy  flowers.  I  have  been  in  pretty  close 
touch  with  the  Dahlia  trade  for  many  years 
past,  and  I  am  in  a  position  to  say  that,  so  far 
as  the  leading  exhibition  varieties  are  con- 
cerned, they  have  always  been  in  brisk  demand , 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  There  has  been  no 
falling  off  of  Dahlia  exhibitions  about  the 
country,  and  provincial  Dahlia  societies  which 
give  the  large  flowers  a  prominent  place  in 
their  schedules  of  prizes,  have  been  formed. 
Not  a  few  of  the  show  varieties,  like  Queen  of 
the  Belgians  for  instance,  with  their  rigid  yet 
bold  growth,  and  throwing  their  noble  flowers 
erect  to  view,  make  excellent  border 
plants ;  they  are  early  to  bloom,  and  they 
are  free  and  continuous,  characteristics 
which  can  be  found  in  very  few  of  the 
Cactus  varieties,  though  there  are  evidences 
of  sensible  improvements  in  these  respects. 

When  crossing  St.  James's  Park  a  few  days 
ago,  I  noticed  that  the  large  show  Dahlias  are 
being  employed  as  dot  plants  about  the  grass, 
and  the  passers-by  are  attracted  by  the  large, 
symmetrical  blooms.  The  raisers  of  new  va- 
rieties of  the  Cactus  Dahlia  have  had  regard 
largely,  if  not  wholly,  in  selecting  seedlings 
to  those  adapted  for  exhibition  purposes,  and 
no  agency  has  had  more  to  do  with  encourag- 
ing this  than  the  National  Dahlia  Society.  A 
new  variety  may  have  preference  given  to  it 
because  its  flowers  are  borne  on  longer  stems 
than  is  usual,  but  that  is  not  by  any  means 
complete  evidence  that  it  is  a  good  border 
variety.  The  present  race  of  Cactus  Dahlias 
is  of  little  or  no  value  for  market  purposes.  A 
writer  in  one  of  the  market  papers,  who  is 
also  a  raiser  of  new  varieties  of  Cactus 
Dahlias,  is  forced  to  admit  that  it  is  difficult 
to  produce  Cictus  Dahlias  which  "combine 
the  highest  exhibition  ideals  with  a  perfect 
habit  and  wiry  stem,  sufficiently  strong  to 
carry  a  7-inch  or  8- inch  bloom  as  if  it  were  a 
feather,"  and  he  further  admits  that  such  are 
of  little  value  for  market  purposes;  and  in 
addition  such  flowers  "are  very  bad  packers, 
owing  to  their  long  thin  petals."  We  rarely 
see  Cactus  Dahlias  exposed  for  sale  in  flower 
shops  in  the  height  of  the  season,  and  many  of 
them  (including  some  of  the  best  exhibition 
varieties)  are  so  spare  of  flower  that  it  would 
be  a  waste  of  time  and  energy  to  attempt  to 
grow  them  for  the  purpose.  Even  the  pretty 
and  symmetrical  Pompon  varieties,  a  large 
number  of  which  are  perfect  in  habit  and 
wonderfully  free,  seldom  put  in  an  appearance 
in  our  flower  shops.  The  single  Dahlias  are 
too  fugacious  to  be  thought  of  for  the  purpose. 
I  think  an  acceptable  type  of  market  Dahlia 
will  be  found  in  that  recent  development,  the 
"Collerette"  or  "Collar"  section,  of  which 
President  Viger  is  such  an  interesting  illus- 
tration. Here  we  get  a  single  Dahlia  having 
the  addition  of  an  inner  layer  of  white  florets 
resting  upon  the  outer  or  guard  florets,  and 
this  combination  is  likelyto  render  the  flowers 
more  persistent  and  lasting  in  character,  added 
to  the  fact  that  in  the  case  of  this  particular 
and  interesting  variety,  the  flowers  are  pro- 
duced on  long  stiff  stems,  and  somewhat  freely, 
like  D.  Juarezii ;  it  is,  I  think,  destined  to  be 
the  progenitor  of  a  new  and  valuable  race  of 
Dahlias.  Dahl. 


THE  AET  OF  TABLE  DECORATION. 

(Continued  fromp.  92.) 

The  Banqueting  Table. — Having  given  a  few 
examples  regarding  the  decorations  of  the 
more  homely  dinner -table  with  simple  and 
beautiful  hardy  flowers,  I  will  now  proceed 
to  show  the  most  effective  manner  in  which, 
I  think,  it  is  possible  to  decorate  a  table 
for  a  banquet  or  a  private  entertainment  of 
distinguished  guests.  Here  the  decorator 
has  greater  scope  for  his  talent,  and  a 
more  rich  and  luxurious  effect  is  not  only 
permissible,  but  imperative ;  at  the  same 
time,  the  rules  governing  the  arrangement 
and  colouring  of  the  decorations  should  be  as 
near  as  possible  those  before  described.  I 
have  never  hesitated  to  use  on  these  occasions 
the  best  material  at  my  command  to  enable 
me  to  produce  the  most  brilliant  and  beautiful 
effect  possible,  and  for  this  purpose  the  Orchid 
family  undoubtedly  reign  supreme. 

It  is  necessary  first  of  all  for  the  gar- 
dener to  realise  the  fact  that  he  is  given 
a  golden  opportunity  of  not  only  affording 
his  employers  or  patrons  a  special  and 
pleasurable  satisfaction  by  the  chaste  and 
beautiful  floral  adornment  of  their  table,  but 
in  a  sense  he  is  himself  placed,  as  it  were,  on 
his  trial  in  this  important  part  of  his  duty; 
and  he  is  poor  of  soul  who  cannot  draw  inspira- 
tion from  the  important  nature  of  his  work — 
remembering  that  on  these  occasions  he  has 
the  privilege  of  taking  a  part  (a  humble  one 
it  may  be)  in  the  entertainment  of  some  of 
the  fairest  and  best  of  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  the  Empire. 

My  first  concern  with  a  dianer-table  of  this 
description  is  the  centrepiece  ;  a  bold,  noble, 
and  beautiful  ornament  it  must  necessarily  be, 
and  should  it  be  one  with  a  central  provision 
to  hold  a  plant  or  a  bouquet  of  flowers  (and  I 
will  take  it  that  on  this  occasion  Orchids  are 
chiefly  to  be  used),  this  centrepiece  should 
give  the  key-note  to  the  entire  arrangement, 
as  being  the  most  conspicuous  of  all  the  deco- 
rations on  the  table.  I  would  furnish  it  boldly 
with  blossoms  of  Lselia  purpurata,  or  with 
those  of  showy  Cattleyas,  which  might  be  ob- 
tainable in  quantity  at  the  time,  arranging  the 
flowers  loosely,  with  ample  space  between  for 
the  introduction  of  shoots  and  sprays  of 
Asparagus  tenuissimus  nanus,  as  foils  to  the 
colours  of  the  flowers. 

Next  to  the  centrepieca  on  either  side  there 
should  come  a  handsome  candelabrum,  or  a 
similar  arrangement  for  electric  light ;  and 
next  to  these,  a  stand  in  which  to  place  foliage 
plants,  one  on  either  side,  which  may  consist 
of  Palms,  Dracaenas,  or  Codiaaums,  of  a  fair 
commanding  height,  and  next  to  these  on 
either  side  there  should  come  candelabra  ; 
next  to  them  on  both  ends  of  the  table  an 
arrangement  of  cut  flowers.  These  last  might 
consist  of  Odontoglossum  crispum,  making  use 
of  the  graceful  flower-scapes  at  full  length, 
allowing  them  to  droop  over  the  margin  of 
the  stands,  and  employing  the  same  kind  of 
foliage  as  that  in  the  central  piece.  The 
centre  line  of  the  table  decorations  is  now 
complete.  The  only  matter  remaining  to  be 
disposed  of  is  whether  I  shall  very  lightly 
drape  the  beautiful  tracery  and  supports  of 
the  candelabra  and  flower-stands  with  tiny 
sprays  of  Smilax,  or  some  other  equally 
fragile  creeper.  Many  experienced  persons 
object  to  this  being  done,  but  I  incline  to 
favour  the  idea,  believing  that  the  beauty  of 
the  ornaments  is  enhanced,  and  the  general 
effect  of  the  decorations  improved  thereby. 
There  are  now  two  more  lines  of  decorations  to 
furnish,  one  on  each  side  of  the  central  line 
alreidy  dealt  with  (making  five  distinct  lines) ; 


one  line  will  be  the  line  of  the  dessert  dishes, 
which  is  the  outside  line  next  to  the  edge  of 
the  table  (after  allowing  sufficient  space  for 
the  fruit  plates,  &e.).  On  a  table  of  this 
importance,  enough  fruit  should  be  provided, 
fresh  and  preserved,  as  will  form  a  line  right 
round  the  table  at  distances  of  about  2\  feet 
apart,  and  these  when  artistically  arranged  in 
gold,  silver,  or  china  vases,  add  much  to  the 
richness  of  the  decorations.  The  space  be- 
tween the  dessert  dishes  and  the  centre 
line  of  the  table  on  both  sides  has  still 
to  be  dealt  with,  and  this  is  best  furnished 
by  moderately  high  flower-stands,  a  little 
higher  than  the  fruit-stands,  which  should 
be  placed  midway  between  the  dessert 
and  the  centre  line,  and  be  fixed  in  the 
angle  between  each  of  the  centre  line  orna- 
ments (taking  four  on  each  side).  These 
should  be  filled  with  sprays  of  some  graceful 
species  of  Orchid,  not  necessarily  all  alike — 
say,  Miltonia  vexillaria,  Leelias,  Cattleyas,, 
Oneidiums,  &c,  set  off  by  fronds  of  Adiantum. 
This  will  add  a  certain  boldness  and  fulness 
to  the  decoration,  as  well  as  be  in  harmony 
with  the  fruit  stands  and  central  decorations, 
by  partly  filling  in  the  space  between  the  two 
with  flowers,  which  should  rise  to  a  height 
midway  between  the  two. 

Having  completed  the  arrangements  so  far, 
it  will  be  observed  that  the  table  between 
the  stands  of  the  centre  line  present  an  un- 
furnished appearance,  and  to  rectify  this, 
small  shallow  plates  of  silver,  gold,  or 
porcelain  should  be  placed  on  the  cloth 
between  each  ornament,  and  between  each 
of  the  dessert  dishes ;  on  each  of  these  must 
be  placed  a  lining  of  paper  and  a  dab  of 
moist  clay,  covered  over  with  Selaginella  or 
wood-moss,  on  these  tiny  mounds  must  be 
arranged  pretty  bouquets  of  some  bright- 
coloured  Orchid  —  Masdevallia  Harryana,  if 
possible.  It  is  wonderful  how  this  simple, 
bright  touch  of  flowers  laid  low  on  the  table 
adds  to  the  brilliancy  and  effect  of  the  whole 
arrangement.  Owen  Thomas,  late  Head  Gar- 
dener to  H.M.  Queen  Victoria. 
(To  be  continued.) 


CULTORAL    MEMORANDA. 


OPHIOPOGON  JABl'RAN  FOL.  VAR. 

This  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  best  and 
most  effective  decorative  subjects  among  the 
variegated  leaved  hardy  plants.  It  is  of  easy 
culture,  and  is  admirably  adapted  for  inter- 
mixing with  other  plants  on  the  side  stages 
of  greenhouses  and  conservatories.  It  is  a 
capital  window  and  vase  plant,  the  narrow 
arching,  gold  and  silvery  leaves,  and  pale 
green  mid-rib  being  characteristics  which 
render  it  indispensable  in  the  compo- 
sition of  groups  of  miscellaneous  plants 
arranged  for  effect.  The  plant  is  easily  in- 
creased by  dividing  established  plants  and 
potting  the  divisions  in  3-inch  pots  in  any 
light  sandy  garden  soil,  with  which  a  little 
leaf-mould  may  be  advantageously  mixed, 
pressing  this  fairly  firm  about  the  roots  in 
potting.  Stand  the  plants  closely  together  in 
the  shade  for  a  few  days  to  re-establish  them- 
selves at  the  roots  before  exposing  them  to  the 
full  force  of  the  sun's  rays,  affording  water  to 
settle  the  soil  about  the  roots.  Plants  growing 
in  large  CO,  4S,  and  32  sized  pots  are  the 
most  useful  for  decorative  purposes,  and  the 
plant  is  so  hardy  and  the  culture  so  easy  and 
simple,  as  to  bring  its  cultivation  within  the 
reach  of  all  householders. 

Asparagus  plumosus,  &6. 

The  several  species  of  the  South  African 
Asparagus  in  commerce,  are  not  so  well  known 
as  their  graceful    habit  of   growth,   elegant 
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tern-like  foliage,  and  easy  culture  entitle  them 
to  be.  They  may  be  employed  with  good  effect 
to  clotho  rafters,  pillars,  and  trellises  with 
twining  shoots  of  their  beautiful  pale  and 
dark  green  foliage  within  a  short  space  of 
time,  either  by  placing  the  plants  at  the  base  of 
the  spaces  to  be  draped,  or  bygrowing  them  in 
large  pots  or  boxes  varying  in  size  according 
to  the  space  of  trellis  or  length  of  rafters  to  be 
covered;  and  when  grown  in  pots  3J  and 
4J  inches  in  diameter  they  come  in  very  use- 
fully for  decorative  purposes.  The  foliage, 
too,  is  very  serviceable  in  a  cut  state,  and  is  in 
great  request  in  the  composition  of  bouquets 
and  other  floral  ornaments,  such  as  shoulder- 
sprays,  button-holes,  &c.  All  the  species  of 
this  gonus  delight  in  a  strong,  rich,  sandy, 
loamy  soil  as  a  rooting  medium,  to  which  a 
sprinkling  of  leaf-soil  may  be  added  with 
advantage.  The  plants  are  increased  by  divi- 
sion of  the  roots  and  by  seed.  In  potting, 
make  the  soil  moderately  firm  about  the  young 
plants,  water,  and  keep  close  for  a  week  or 
6wo  in  a  moist  atmosphere  to  enable  them  to 
become  established  at  the  roots  as  quickly  as 
possible,  afterwards  subjecting  the  plants  to 
the  same  treatment  as  ordinary  greenhouse  or 
■stove  plants,  according  to  circumstances, 
water  being  applied  at  the  roots  somewhat 
sparingly  at  first,  increasing  the  supplies  and 
quantity  given  as  the  pots  beeome'filled  with 
roots. 

Among  the  cultivated  varieties  may  be  men- 
tioned plumosus  (flat  Fern-like  sprays) ;  A. 
tenuissimus  (foliage  resembling  somewhat  that 
of  the  common  garden  Asparagus) ;  A.  decum- 
bens,  A.  falcatus  (Sprengeri),  a  very  distinct 
species,  having  pale  green  foliage,  and  when 
•well  established  in  good-sized  pots  yield  and 
ripen  seed  freely  almost  the  entire  length  ol 
the  individual  fronds. 

EULALIA   GRACDLLIMA  AND  E.  JAPONICA  ZEBRINA. 

These  hardy  grasses  are  worthy  of  more 
extended  culture  in  pots,  ranging  from  3| 
to  4|  inches  in  diameter,  for  decorative  pur- 
poses, than  is  accorded  to  them  now.  The 
grass-like  foliage  of  B.  gracillima  drooping 
gracefully  renders  it  a  mo3t  useful  and 
highly  effective  decorative  plant,  as  well  as 
the  most  beautiful  ornamental  grass  in  cul- 
tivation, and  it  contrasts  most  effectively 
with  the  variegated  arching  grassy  leaves  of 
E.  japonica  zebrina.  These  plants  are  of  the 
■easiest  cultivation  possible,  and  command 
attention  whether  growing  in  pots,  beds,  bor- 
ders, or  isolated  positions  in  the  pleasaunce 
or  flower-garden.  They  are  not  particular  as 
to  soil.  Young  plants  potted  up  in  good  or 
ordinary  garden  or  field  soil,  drainage  being 
provided,  will  flourish  and  amply  repay  what 
little  trouble  and  time  may  have  been  bestowed 
upon  their  culture.  H.  W.  W. 


the  land  and  the  size  of  the  staff  available  to 
deal  with  them.  Roundhay  Park  and  Potter- 
newton  Park  were  not  allowed  to  be  put  into 
competition.  Of  the  large  parks,  these  gen- 
tlemen place  Armley  Park  first,  the  splendour 
of  the  blooms  to  be  seen  there,  as  well  as  the 
manner  in  which  the  park  is  kept,  contributing 
to  this  result.   Of  the  smaller  grounds,  Chapel- 


The  report  stated  that,  so  far  as  one  of  the 
judges  is  aware,  this  is  a  new  development 
in  public  park  management.  We  venture  to 
think  it  a  very  commendable  one,  which  if 
repeated  from  time  to  time,  is  sure  to  bring 
about  good  results. 

The  judges,  before  commencing  their  duties, 
decided  upon  a  number  of  principles  on  which 


THE  LEEDS  PUBLIC  PAEKS  AND 
GARDENS. 

The  Parks'  Superintendent  at  Leeds,  Mr. 
A.  J.  Allsop,  having  conceived  the  idea  of 
giving  prizes  for  the  be3t  kept  of  the  Leeds 
parks  and  gardens,  surprise  visits  were  paid  to 
them  by  the  gentlemen  appointed  to  act  as 
the  judges,  viz.,  Mr.  Clayton,  gr.,  Grimston 
Park,  Tadcaster  ;  Mr.  Dawes,  gr.,  Temple- 
Newsam  ;  and  Mr.  Frankland,  gr.  to  Sir  John 
Barran,  Chapel-Allerton. 

On  Saturday,  August  10  last,  the  three 
judges  submitted  their  report  to  Mr.  R.  Boston, 
Chairman  of  the  Property  Committee  of  the 
Corporation.  Six  prizes  had  been  offered  for 
competition  among  the  managers  of  the  city's 
breathing-spaces,  the  grounds  beiDg  divided 
into  two  classes,  according  to  the  nature  of 


Fig. 


-BAGSHOT  :   SPECIMEN   TREE   OF  ABIES   FIRMA,   PLANTED    BY  THE 
PRESENT   EMPEROR    OF  GERMANY.      (SEE   P.    170.) 


town  Recreation  Ground  is  placed  first,  the 
extreme  neatness  of  the  ground  being  a  factor 
in  the  decision. 

Large  parks  (Roundhay  and  Potternewton 
debarred) :  1,  Armley  Park  ;  2,  East  End  Park  ; 
equal  3,  Woodhouse  Moor  and  New  Wortley 
Recreation  Ground  ;  highly  commended,  Cross 
Flatts  Park. 

Small  grounds:  1,  Chapeltowu  Recreation 
Ground;  2,  Woodhouse  Ridge  (old  portion); 
equal  3,  North  Street  Recreation  Ground  and 
Hunslet  Like ;  highly  commended,  Hunslet 
Moor  and  Woodhouse  Ridge  (new  portion). 


to  base  their  judgment,  giving  marks  on  each 
one  to  every  park,  as  they  went  around. 

In  the  case  of  the  moro  newly-formed  ones, 
of  which  Burley  Park  is  an  instance,  it 
was  evident  their  managers  were  com- 
peting under  difficulties.  The  same  re- 
mark applies  to  others,  for  instance, 
Hunslet  Lake -side  and  the  Fountain.  In 
these  cases  the  atmospheric  and  other  sur- 
roundings are  as  bad  as  they  well  can  be. 
The  judges  suggest  that  as  time  goes  along  it 
may  befoundadvisable  to  attach  names  tooneif 
not  mora  of  eacli  kind  of  tree,  shrub,  and  plant, 
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in  each  park  and  recreation  ground.  Now  that 
Nature-study  is  coming  to  the  front  as  part 
of  th3  regular  teaching  in  all  elementary 
schools,  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  all  con- 
cerned to  have  one  part  of  that  study  more 
familiarised  than  it  now  is.  Seeing  that  the 
local  governors  of  our  cities  and  towns  of  any 
size  will,  no  doubt,  soon  have  the  direct 
management  of  elementary  education,  it  would 
be  a  good  thing  for  the  most  progressive  city 
in  Yorkshire  to  set  an  example  in  this  matter. 


REMARKS  ON  THE  FRUIT  CROPS. 

(Sec  Summary  tO  Tables,  ante,  pp.  69  it-  72 — 77.) 
iConrlttdcd  fromp.  154.) 
8,  EXGLAND,  S.W. 

Cornwall. — The  Peach  and  Nectarine-trees 
have  not  been  blistered  so  badly  for  a  number  of 
years  as  they  were  this  year,  and  it  haviDg 
been  so  cold,  the  trees  have  not  made  tto 
usual  amount  of  growth.  The  Plum,  Cherry, 
and  Apple-trees  all  bloomed  very  freely,  but 
having  such  cold  nights  the  fruit  did  not  set. 
There  has  been  almost  a  plague  of  the  Goose- 
berry sawdy  caterpillars  on  the  bushes,  and  in 
some  gardens  not  a  leaf  was  to  be  seen  on  the 
bushes.  TV.  H.  Bennett,  Menabilly. 

Although  there  was  a  plentiful  show  of 

blossom,  the  crops  on  bush,  pyramid,  and  wall 
trees  were  ruined  by  the  severe  weather  in 
the  early  spring.  The  recent  spell  of  dry 
weather  caused  many  fruits  to  drop.  Toe 
earliest  Sirawberry- flowers  were  blackened 
by  the  frosts,  but  on  the  whole  the  crop  was 
better  than  expected.  Pigs  are  very  few. 
A.  C.  Bartlett,  Pencarrow,  Washaivay,  R.S.O. 

Devonshire. —  Apples  are  poor,  and  belosr 
the  average.  The  trees  suffered  terribly  from 
cold  winds,  damp,  and  low  temperature  in 
May  and  June.  Trees  of  Lord  Suffield  cer- 
tainly suffered  most.  Last  year  I  gathered 
fruits  in  August,  and  this  year  there  are  very 
good  crops  in  sheltered  places.  Pears  are  an 
average  crop,  and  trees  have  suffered  less  than 
other  fruit  trees.  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees 
were  much  blistered,  and  the  fruit  is  poor. 
Strawberries  were  very  fine,  and  the  crop 
abundant.  Other  small  fruits  were  plentiful, 
but  late.  Geo.  Baker,  Membland  Gardens. 

Taken  altogether,   there    is    quite  an 

average  show  of  fruit  of  all  kinds,  and  the 
fairly  heavy  rains  that  fell  during  the  month 
of  June  and  again  on  the  20th  inst.,  when  0  81 
were  registered  in  our  rain-gauge,  materially 
helped  the  crop.  Apricots  and  Pears  are 
thiu  on  some  trees,  but  what  fruits  there  are 
promise  to  be  of  fine  size.  Peache3  and 
Nectarines  are  an  even  large  crop  and  the  trees 
mora  than  usually  free  from  red  spider, 
thanks  again  to  the  rain.  Plums  are  abundant 
on  some  trees,  notably  Pond's  Seedling,  Czar, 
and  Belle  de  Septembre,  the  latter  a  viriety 
which  rever  fails  here.  Small  fruit  of  all 
kinds  are  very  abundant.  J.  Maijne,  Bicton 
Gardens. 

■  Peaches  in  the  early  stages    were  a 

heavy  crop,  bat  owing  to  the  trees  being 
attacked  by  curl,  they  were  almost  denuded 
of  the'r  leaves,  consequently  many  of  the 
fruit3  fell  off.  Gooseberries  and  Currants 
suffered  from  late  frosts  or  the  crop  wjuld 
have  been  a  heavy  one.  Strawberries  were 
unusually  good ;  Plums  very  few,  excepting 
Denyer's  Victoria  and  the  Czar.  Apples  and 
Pears  promised  well,  but  the  cold  harsh  winds 
while  the  trees  were  in  blossom  prevented  a 
good  set.  Trees  of  Lord  Suffield  have  the 
heaviest  crops.  Cob  nuts  are  a  very  heavy 
crop.  T.  H.  Slade,  Baltimore  Park  Gardens. 


Monmouthshire.  —  Although  there  was 
abundance  of  bloom  on  Apple-trees  throughout 
this  district,  the  crop  of  fruit  13  again  below 
the  average.  In  exposed  places,  the  rough 
and  cold  winds  that  prevailed  whilst  the  trees 
were  in  flower  did  much  damage,  and  insects 
have  been  very  troublesome.  On  orchard 
standa'ds,  where  the  usual  remedies  were  not 
applied,  the  caterpillars  of  the  winter  moth 
were  very  destructive,  in  some  instances 
almost  denuding  the  trees  of  foliage.  Pears 
look  well,  and  carry  a  good  crop  of  clean 
fruit.  Apricots  and  Peaches  set  so  well  as 
to  require  much  thinning.  The  Strawberry 
season  was  a  short  one,  but  the  fruits  were  of 
large  size  and  good  flavour.  W.  F.  Wood,  Llan- 
Jrechfa  Grange  Gardens,  Caerleon. 

The  fruit  crops  generally  look  much 

under  the  average  condition  of  things.  The 
blight  has  played  sad  havoc  with  the  trees, 
and  also  disfigured  the  fruit  in  a  number  of 
cases,  notwithstanding  spraying  and  other 
precautions.  Fine  clean  fruit  will  be  the 
exception  and  not  the  rule  this  year,  so  far  as 
my  experience  goes  at  present.  Jno.  Lockyer, 
Pontypool  Park  Gardens. 

■  What  promised  early  in  the  year  (taking 

hardy  fruits  collectively)  to  be  an  abundant 
fruit  season,  has  proved  t)  be  a  very  disap- 
pointing one.  This,  in  our  case,  is  not  so 
much  the  result  of  frost  as  of  the  prevalence  of 
low  temperature,  accompanied  with  cold  winds, 
during  the  blossomirg  period.  Bush  and 
standard  Apples  generally  carry  light  crops, 
the  best  being  Spiral  Pipfin,  Lane's  Prince 
Albert,  Fi-ogmore  Prolific,  KiDgof  the  Pippins, 
Stunner  Pippin,  Worcester  Pearmain,  Wealthy, 
Belle  de  Pontoise,  Grenadier,  Duchess  of 
<  Hdenburgb,  Seaton  House,  Lord  Suflield,  Lord 
Grosvenor,  and  Beaumont's  Red  Reinette. 
Bush  Plums  generally  have  thin  crops,  and 
similar  remarks  apply  to  Pears;  while  Cherries, 
except  Morellos,  are  a  complete  failure. 
Peaches  and  Apricots  are  satisfactory,  and 
the  trees  are  clean  and  healthy.  Straw- 
berries, ineludiog  Trafalgar,  were  plentiful 
and  of  excellent  quality.  Raspberries  are 
not  quite  so  good  as  usual,  aphis  having  been 
more  troublesome  than  I  remember  them  to 
have  been.  T.  Coomber,  The  Eendre  Gardens, 
Monmouth. 

Somersetshire  —The  fruit  trees  generally 
suffered  greatly  from  the  cold  winds  in  the 
spring.  On  June  28  I  noticed  in  several  gar- 
dens, after  having  two  or  three  very  hot  days, 
that  many  of  the  young  Plums  (of  the  dark 
variety)  were  quite  dried  up.  Can  any  of  your 
readers  kindly  give  the  reason?  William 
Hallett,  Cossington,  Bridgivater. 

Worcestershire — Generally  speaking,  the 
hirdy  fruit  crops  are  much  below  average. 
Although  the  trees  bloomed  splendidly,  a  long 
spell  of  cold  damp  weather  during  the 
blooming  period  reached  the  climax  on  May  14, 
when  it  commenced  to  freeze  at  8  p.m.  and 
there  were  0'  of  frost  at  10  P.M.,  and  down  to 
10°  during  the  night,  consequently  there  were 
several  hours  of  sharp  frost  following  rainy 
weather  which  swept  off  the  blossom  wholesale. 
This  tremendous  check  wa3  followed  by  a 
plague  of  aphis  and  otter  injurious  insects, 
and  were  most  difficult  to  deal  with.  Williim 
Cramp,  Mairesfield  Court  Gardens,  Malvern. 

The  cold  lite  season  must  be  the  reason 

of  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  the  fruit  crops 
generally.  The  weather  being  more  favourable 
whilst  the  Peaches  and  Apricots  were  in  bloom 
must  be  answerable  for  these  fruits  being 
better  than  the  majority  of  others.  In  this 
garden  the  Apple  crop  will  be  fair,  but  this  is 
not  general  in  the  district.    Early  Prolific, 


Pershore,  Czar,  and  Victoria  Plums  are  bear- 
ing good  crops,  also  Gages  on  west  walls. 
Toe  attack  of  aphis  his  been  severe.  A.  Young, 

Witley  Court  Gardens,  Stourport. 

WALE  3. 
Glamorganshire.  —  Apple  and  Pear  trees 
gave  great  promise  of  bearing  anabundant  crop. 
Both  flowered  profusely,  but  the  frosts  and 
cold  biting  east  winds  injured  the  flowers,  and 
the  result  is  a  complete  failure,  with  few 
exceptions.  Of  Apples,  Lord  Suflield  and  Cox's 
Orange  P.ppin  are  the  best,  and  of  Pears, 
Williams'  Bon  Chretien,  and  Beurre  Base. 
The  young  shoots  of  the  Apple  trees  have  been 
bidly  injured  with  black  aphis  this  season. 
Strawberries  were  late  in  flowering  and 
escaped  injury  from  frost,  and  the  crop  has 
been  very  good.  Plums  scarce,  and  badly 
infested  with  green  fly.  Peaches,  Nectarines, 
and  Apricots  are  very  good  in  this  district 
considering  the  cold  late  season.  A.  Pettigrew, 
The  Gardens,  Cardiff  Castle. 

The  fruit  crop  in  this  district   is   far 

above  the  average  [!],  but  owing  to  the  cold 
weather  all  through  May  and  part  of  June,  all 
kinds  of  fruits  are  quite  three  weeks  later  than, 
last  year.  I  never  remember  Plums,  Cherries, 
Red  and  Black  Currants  to  be  so  much  in- 
fested with  aphides,  which  is  no  doabt  owiag 
to  the  series  of  cold  nights  and  day  tempera- 
tures during  the  flowering  time.  Apples  are 
bearing  a  very  heavy  crop  in  many  cases,  and 
the  fruits  will  require  much  thinning.  Pears, 
Plums,  and  Cherries,  set  heavy  crops,  but 
quite  half  has  fallen,  and  still  left  quite  an 
average  crop.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  are 
far  above  the  average,  and  the  trees  cleaD 
and  healthy.  Strawberries  have  been  a  heavy 
crop.  Last  year  we  gathered  our  first  fruits 
on  June  2,  and  this  year  on  the  2i;th  of  the 
same  month.  R.  Milner,  The  Gardens,  Margins 
Park,  Port  Talbot. 

Pembrokeshire.— Apples  bloomed  well  this 
season,  but  owing  to  the  very  cold,  wet 
weather  which  prevailed,  but  very  few  set ; 
all  varieties  suffered  alike.  On  walls  we  have 
heavy  crops,  and  there  is  also  a  fair  sei  of 
fruit  in  warm,  dry  gtrdens.  The  best  set 
of  Apples  I  have  seen  this  season  is  in  a 
sloping  garden  facing  east,  which  may  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  fact  that  nearly  all  oar 
storms  of  wind  and  rain  in  this  district  come 
from  the  west.  Pears  are  much  injured  by 
fungus,  especially  varieties  of  the  Marie 
Louise  type.  Strawberries  would  have  been  a 
heavy  crop,  but  they  rotted  on  the  ground, 
owing  to  the  damp ;  the  newer  varieties 
appear  to  be  very  subject  to  it,  if  the  weather 
is  very  damp  when  ripening.  Geo.  Griffin, 
Slcbeek. 

IRELAND. 

Armagh. —  Apples  are  very  largely  culti- 
vated in  this  district  (Loughgall),  probably 
1,000  acres.  This  year  the  crop  is  almost  a 
total  failure,  and  this  is  principally  due  to  the 
late  frosts,  and  the  Apple-moth  whicu  has  been 
very  destructive.  Strawberries  are  also  largely 
cultivated  ;  the  fruit  was  small  and  quality 
good,  and  the  crop  was  over  the  average. 
Black  Currants  and  Plums  yielded  a  very  bad 
crop,  andgreen-fiy  has  been  terribly  destructive 
on  most  small  bush  fruits.  Peaches,  Apricots, 
Nectarines,  and  Nats  are  not  grown  locally. 
Plums  are  good  in  sheltered  gardens  and  on 
walls,  but  quite  a  failure  in  exposed  situations. 
IV.  It.  Spencer,  The  Manor  Gardens,  Loughgall, 
Armagh. 

Down. — Owing  to  the  cold  wet  spring,  all 
fruitj  are  quite  three  weeks  later  than  usual. 
There  wis  a  mignificeut  show  of  bloom  on 
Apples,  but  it  rained  nearly  all  the  time  they 
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were  in  bloom,  with  vory  cold  east  winds. 
Small  fruits  are  poor  everywhere,  but  in  some 
gardens  Gooseberries  are  a  complete  failure. 
In  some  gardens  Black  Currants  were  very 
good.  IJere  we  picked  8  cwt.  oft  about 
1  rood.  There  is  a  considerable  quantity  of 
fruit  grown  in  this  district,  principally  Apples, 
Plums,  and  Strawberries.  Pears  cannot  be 
grown  successfully,  but  new  Apple  orchards 
are  beiDg  formed  every  year  and  old  ones 
added  to.  J.  Lynns,  The  Gardens,  Moyallan, 
Giljord. 

Etldare. — The  fruit  crop  in  this  neighbour- 
hood is  much  under  average,  and  mostly  poor 
in  quality,  although  the  early  promise  was 
splendid.  Continual  sharp  frost  during  the 
whole  of  April  and  May,  with  continual  east 
winds  up  to  the  middle  of  Jane,  has  been  the 
cause  of  our  indifferent  fruit  crop.  Fredk. 
Bedford,  StraJJan  House,  Straffan  Station. 

TYRONE. — Fruit  crops,  although  very  late  in 
this  part,  are  much  more  satisfactory  than 
could  have  baen  expected,  considering  the 
very  inclement  weather  experienced  whilsb 
the  trees  were  in  blossom.  Plums  are  rather 
disappointing  ;  having  flowered  freely  and 
apparently  set  well,  they  cast  the  greater  part 
of  their  crop  when  the  size  of  Peas.  Apples 
set  very  well,  the  only  conspicuous  failure 
being  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  which,  strange 
to  say,  is  usually  our  most  reliable  Apple. 
Fred.  W.  Walker,  The  Gardens,  Sion  House, 
Skrabane. 

The  Apple  Crop  in  South  Cork.— Varieties 
suitable  for  limestone  soil,  and  good  bearing 
sorts,  this  year  :  Mr.  Gladstone,  gathered  from 
trees  first  week  in  August,  full  crop  ;  Irish 
Peach,  splendid  as  I  write,  full  crop  on  stan- 
dard (all  the  above  are  on  the  Crab  stock, 
with  the  exception  of  Stirling  Castle  and  Mr. 
Gladstone)  ;  Gibbon's  Russet,  full  crop,  very 
fine  dessert  sort  (an  Irish  Apple) ;  Warner's 
King,  a  full  crop  ;  Domino,  a  full  crop  every 
year,  never  fails  ;  Red  Quarrenden,  very  fine, 
I  remember  this  variety  for  sixty  years;  Lane's 
Prince  Albert,  medium,  requires  a  good  thin- 
ning out  annually  of  summer  growth  ;  Mere  de 
Menage,  laden  now  with  an  immense  crop  ; 
Bramley's  Seedling,  full  crop  of  fruit,  needs 
the  foliage  well  thinned  out  annually;  Wor- 
cester Pearmain,  full  crop,  fine  colour ;  Mag- 
num Bonum,  like  Domino,  full  crop,  but  finer ; 
Eeklinville  Seedling,  I  gathered  0  cwt.  of 
fruit  from  two  standard  ten-year-old  trees, 
1891,  and  I  expect  to  do  the  same  in  1902 ; 
Scarlet  Crofton,  a  full  crop,  a  fine  dessert 
fruit ;  Stirling  Castle,  a  free  bearer  every  year 
on  the  Paradise  stock  ;  Sam  YoUDg,  full  crop 
(this  is  an  Irish  Apple,  and  a  line  late  dessert 
sort) ;  The  Nannie,  very  fine  and  but  little 
known,  bright  red  in  colour,  a  fine  dessert 
sort ;  Peasgood's  Nonsuch,  full  crop  on  ten- 
year-old  trees,  shall  send  you  some  of  the  fruit 
later  on  (the  late  Mr.  Samuel  Barlow,  of 
"Auricula"  fame,  used  to  grow  this  to  per- 
fection in  size) ;  Golden  Noble,  this  variety  on 
limestone  soil  is  wonderful,  I  send  you  a 
branch,  of  course  the  fruits  are  not  ripe  yet; 
Oslin  Pippin,  for  a  good  succession  to  the 
Irish  Peach  as  a  dessert  sort,  and  a  fine  bearer 
every  season  (I  can  strongly  recommend  it, 
it  needs  severe  thinning  of  the  fruit) ;  Cornish 
Gilliflower,  a  splendid  Apple  on  all  limestone 
soils,  a  lovely  dessert  variety,  is  a  full 
crop.  W.  Baylor  Hartland,  Ardcairn,  Cork, 
September  1,  1902. 

CHANNEL  ISLANDS. 
Jersey.  —  Cold,  wet  spring,   and   particu- 
larly  the  low   temperature  during  the   blos- 
soming   pBriod,    coupled    with    cutting    east 


winds,  destroyed  what  at  one  time  appeared 
like  a  splendid  fruit  prospect,  judging  by  the 
grand  show  of  blossom.  Pears  seemed  to  have 
set  their  blossoms,  but  they  were  soon  shed, 
some  varieties  dropping  every  one.  "  Spot  " 
and  caterpillars  have  wrecked  the  Apple 
crop,  numbers  of  trees  being  defoliated; 
further  ill-effects  are  sure  to  follow  in  next 
year's  crop.  Red  and  White  Currant-bushes 
in  many  districts  were  leafless  for  several 
weeks,  and  the  crop  though  good  cannot  ripen 
satisfactorily.  The  patience  and  pockets  of 
growers  hav3  been  severely  taxed.  H.  Becker, 
Oaesarsen  Nurseries,  Jersey. 


learn  that  King  Edward  VII.,  as  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  visited  the  place  about  thirty  years 
ago,  and  when  hunting  in  the  forest  had  a, 
narrow  escape  from  a  wounded  stag. 

On  Wednesday  morning  an  early  start  was 
made  for  the  town  of  Villers-Cotteret,  about 
20  miles  distant,  and  which  adjoins  the  forest 
of  Retz.  This  forest  has  an  area  of  about 
32,000  acres,  and  is  cne  of  the  finest  Beech 
fore3ts  in  the  North  of  France.  Before  visiting 
the  forest,  the  sawmills  and  factory  of  M.  Car- 
pentier  were  inspscted.  These  mills  consume 
large  quantities  of  Oak  anl  Beech  timber  from 
the  neighbouring  forests,  the  largest  and  best 


Fig.  61.— bagshot:  the  young  gardeners'  bothy',    (see  p.  171.) 


FORESTRY. 


THE  ENGLISH  ARBORICULTURA.L  SO- 
CIETY'S EXCURSION  TO  FRANCE. 
About  fifty  members  of  the  above  Soe'ety 
left  London  on  Tuesday,  August  19,  for  Folke- 
stone, en  route  for  the  French  town  of  Com- 
picgne,  in  the  Department  of  Oise.  They  were 
joined  at  Boulogne  by  Professor  Fisher,  from 
the  Engineering  College,  Cooper's  Hill,  by 
whom  the  arrangements  for  the  excursion  had 
been  made,  and  who  acted  as  general  guide 
and  interpreter  throughout  the  tour.  Com- 
picgne  was  reached  about  eight  o'clock  the 
same  evening,  and  proved  to  be  a  thriving 
example  of  a  French  provincial  town,  with 
about  13,000  inhabitants.  Its  chief  interest  to 
the  tourist  lies  in  its  proximity  to  the  Palace 
of  Compii'gne,  with  its  park  and  forest ;  and  it 
was  here  that  the  Czar  and  Czarina  of  Russia 
were  entertained  by  the  French  Government 
in  1901.    To  Englishmen   it  is  interesting  to 


of  which  is  sawn  into  planks  and  boards  for 
furniture  and  piano  making,  coffin  boards,  &c. , 
while  the  small  timbar  is  chiefly  used  for 
railway  sleepers  and  the  manufacture  of 
sabots,  which  is  carried  on  in  the  factory.  A 
quantity  of  ingenious  machinery  is  employed 
in  this  work,  and  no  fewer  than  1,500  pairs 
are  turned  out  daily,  at  a  cost  of  2Jd.  per  pair 
for  woo  1,  and  Id.  for  labour.  A  novelty  in 
these  mills  is  the  employment  of  sawdust 
for  fuel  to  drive  the  whole  of  the  machinery. 
Adjoining  these  mills  are  the  works  of  the 
Nortli  of  France  Railway  Company,  at  which 
sleepers  are  prepared  and  creosoted.  For 
this  purpose  <Hk  is  chiefly  employed,  but  large 
quantities  of  Beech  are  also  used,  as  well  as 
Pine  from  the  Laudes.  Well-creosoted  Beech 
is  said  to  last  about  thirty  years,  but  requires 
more  creosote  than  Oak.  On  the  French  rail- 
ways the  rails  are  bolted  down  to  the  sleepers 
without  the  use  of  chairs,  and  for  this  purpose 
they  are  bored  and  bevelled  by  machinery. 
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In  the  afternoon  the  forest  was  inspected 
"under  the  guidance  of  M.  Cottignies  and  the 
■inspector.  This  entailed  a  walk  of  about  eight 
«niles  ;  but  the  exertion  was  amply  recompensed 
by  a  sight  of  forest  scenery  which  few  dis- 
tricts even  in  France  could  exhibit.  The 
■first  portion  consisted  of  young  Beech  and 
Hornbeam,  about  sixty  years  of  age,  with  a 
light  sprinkling  of  Oak.  This  was  entirely 
■the  result  of  natural  regeneration,  and  con- 
sisted of  tall  clean  stems  about  70  to  80  feet  in 
height,  with  a  mean  diameter  of  about  6  inches 
in  the  centre.  Its  chief  interest  to  English 
foresters  lay  in  its  regularity  and  freedom 
from  blanks,  it  being  quite  as  good  as  a 
plantation  resulting  from  artificial  planting 
could  be. 

The  system  adopted  here  and  practically  in 
all  the  forest  round  about  is  that  known  as  the 
"Shelter  wood  compartment  system."  The 
rotation  is  fixed  at  about  150  years,  and  at 
110  to  120  years  a  beginning  is  made  with  the 
process  of  natural  regeneration.  Preliminary 
fellings  are  succeeded  by  seed  fillings  when  a 
good  crop  of  nuts  occurs,  and  when  once  the 
ground  is  well  stocked  with  seedlings,  the 
remaining  trees  are  gradually  removed  in  two 
or  .three  fellings.  The  whole  process  occupies 
from  20  to  30  years.  Until  the  last  50  years 
■Oak  and  Beech  were  allowed  to  grow  up  to- 
gether and  fight  out  the  question  of  suprem- 
acy for  themselves.  A  few  of  the  best  trees 
which  survived  the  struggle  were  allowed  to 
stand  over  when  the  main  crop  was  filled,  and 
grow  on  for  another  rotation.  This  resulted  in 
the  diminution  of  Ash,  and  led  to  the  adoption 
of  the  present  system,  by  which  the  Oaks 
are  attended  to  throughout  the  thinnings,  and 
the  Beech  and  Hornbean  cut  away  from  them 
as  required.  The  blanks  that  occur  are 
filled  up  with  Oak  and  Beeeh,  while  the 
various  species  which  spring  up  during 
the  regenerating  period  are  cut  out  before  the 
first  twenty  years,  and  the  heads  of  the  seed- 
ding  Oaks  also  attended  to.  Regular  thinnings 
are  made  every  ten  years  between  the 
twentieth  and  sixtieth  years,  after  which 
thinnings  cease  until  the  time  for  regenera- 
tion again  comes  round.  Before  the  mature 
crop  is  thinned,  about  10,000  cubic  feet  of 
timber  are  present  per  acre,  about  two-thirds 
to  three-fourths  of  which  are  Beech  or  Horn- 
beam, and  the  remainder  Oak.  The  success  of 
the  system  depends  upon  the  absence  of 
rabbits  and  the  plentiful  production  of  seed  ; 
and  both  conditions  are  secured  in  these 
forests,  with  results  as  good  as  could  be 
desired.  Clean  stems  of  an  unusual  height, 
and  with  a  girth  rarely  seen  in  tall  trees  in 
England,  are  the  rule  rather  than  the  excep- 
tion, and  on  the  best  soils  and  situation  it  is 
nothing  unusual  to  see  Beech  and  Oak-trees 
■containing  200  cubic  feet  of  clean  timber, 
and  with  crowns  no  larger  than  those  we  are 
accustomed  to  find  in  trees  of  half  their  size 
in  this  country.  This  is  undoubtedly  the 
result  of  a  favourable  combination  of  soil  and 
climate,  and  could  not  be  produced  every- 
where. 

Two  relics  of  a  previous  crop  were  noticed 
at  the  outset  of  the  walk,  an  Oak  and  a  Beech. 
The  former  was  a  fine  specimen  of  Quereus 
sessiliflora,  with  a  clean  stem  of  about  90  feet, 
and  containing  between  300  and  400  cubic  feet 
of  timber.  The  Beech,  said  to  be  the  largest 
in  Europe,  had  a  total  height  of  150  feet,  a 
girth  at  breast  high  of  13  feet  8  inches,  and  a 
cubic  contents  of  about  700  cubic  feet.  A.  C.  F. 
(To  be  continued.) 

A  Healthy  Appetite.— Lady  to  Gardener. 
"Have  you  had  your  dinner,  John  ?  "  John. 
"Not  yet,  Mum.  I  must  'eat  the  green'ouse 
fust."  Punch. 


OLD  VINES  AND  HAKDY  FRUITS 
AT   WKOTHAM   PARK. 

When  paying  a  visit  recently  to  Mr.  Mark- 
ham  I  could  but  admire  the  fine  crops  of 
Black  Hamburgh  Grapes  hanging  on  the  old 
Vines  in  the  large  vinery.  Planted  in  1785, 
they  were  in  a  poor  condition  when  Mr. 
Markham  took  charge  some  four  or  five  years 
ago,  and  he  at  once  set  to  work  to  improve 
their  condition,  removing  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  old  soil  and  replacing  it  with  suit- 
able compost.  These  old  Vines  show  what 
can  be  done  by  careful  attention.  The  old 
canes  were  gradually  cut  away  and  replaced 
with  young  fruiting  wood,  and  now  the  whole 
roof  is  covered,  and  the  Vines  are  carrying  a 
heavy  crop  of  jet-black  bunches,  many  from 
4  lb.  to  5  lb.  in  weight,  with  berries  almost 
equal  in  size  to  that  of  good  Gros  Colmar. 
Mr.  Markham  is  an  enthusiast  in  hardy  fruit 
culture,  and  he  has  during  his  few  years  at 
Wrotham  Park  re-arranged  the  greater  part  of 
the  fruit  trees  on  walls  in  the  extensive 
garden  under  his  charge. 

These  are  now  in  a  flourishing  condition, 
the  wall  of  Morello  Cherries  alone  being 
worth  a  journey  to  see,  the  fruits  being  of 
exceptional  size,  and  the  crop  all  that  could 
be  desired.  H. 
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The  Week's  Work. 


FRUITS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  James  Whttock,  Gardener  to  the  Duke  of 
Buccleuch,  Dalkeith,  Scotland. 

Latest  Peach-house. — The  fruits  in  unheated 
houses  are  this  season  very  late  in  ripening. 
If  sunny  weather  be  vouchsafed,  the  warmth 
of  the  Peach-house  may  be  allowed  to  reach 
85°  or  90°,  with  a  considerable  amount  of 
ventilation  given  before  noon.  In  order  to 
obtain  high  colour,  expose  the  fruit  to  the 
light,  and  as  it  ripens  let  the  air  be  kept 
drier,  and  allow  some  of  the  ventilators  to 
remain  constantly  open.  Tiffany  or  fine 
netting  should  be  suspended  under  the  trees 
in  order  to  catch  any  fruits  that  may  drop. 
If  the  border  has  been  properly  attended  to 
in  the  matter  of  moisture,  no  more  will  be 
needed  before  the  crops  of  fruit  are  consumed. 
The  fruits  being  consumed,  remove  the  shoots 
which  have  borne  fruit,  and  carry  out  gene- 
rally the  instructions  previously  given  in 
regard  to  the  Peach.  The  wood  being  unusu- 
ally immature  this  year  in  unheated  houses, 
a  high  degree  of  sun-heat  should  be  maintained 
so  as  to  get  the  wood  ripened. 

Orchard-house. — That  which  has  been  ad- 
vised as  the  treatment  of  the  Peach  and  Nec- 
tarine in  unheated  houses,  applies  to  the 
orchard-house.  The  degree  of  maturity  of  the 
fruits  of  the  best  dessert  Plums  and  Pears 
being  behind  that  of  late  ordinary  years,  the 
house  should  be  closed  in  the  afternoon  whilst 
the  sun  heat  is  considerable.  Pears  may  still 
be  afforded  manure-water.  Let  all  shoots  not 
required  be  removed,  and  tie  out  the  remain- 
ing ones,  so  that  they  may  get  thoroughly 
ripened,  and  keep  the  foliage  healthy  and  free 
from  insects. 

Peach-houses. — When  the  crop  of  fruit  is 
gathered,  if  the  borders  require  it,  afford  a 
thorough  application  of  water,  and  if  the  soil 
be  of  a  light  nature,  manure-water  will  be 
beneficial ;  and  several  times  a  week  wash  the 
trees  with  clean  water.  When  the  wood  is 
properly  matured  afford  as  much  air  as  possible 
night  and  day. 

Early  Forced  Peach-trees. —  Any  trees  in 
these  houses  which  have  this  season  grown 
too  strongly  to  be  fruitful  should  have  the 
roots  lifted,  and  strong  and  deeply-descending 
ones  slightly  shortened,  wrapping  them  all  in 
damp  straw  or  mats  whilst  the  border  is  being 
put  into  good  order.  Put  the  drainage  about 
2 J-  feet  below  the  surface,  and  incorporate 
heavy  loam  with  the  staple,  mixing  coarse 
lime-rubble  through  it  if  very  retentive,  and 
bone-meal  and  Thomson's  Vine  Manure  if  the 
loam  obtainable  is  too  light.  The  soil  should 
be  made  firm,  and  brought  well  up  to  the  sur- 
face before  spreading  out  the  roots.  Let  this 
be  done  with  care,  and  not  too  thickly,  and 
when  the  work  is  finished,  they  should  not  be 
deeper  than  4  inches  under  the  surface.  Finish 
off  with  a  mulch  of  short  manure. 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  T.  Tohton,  Gr.  to  J.  K.  D.  Wingfield  Digby,  Esq., 
Sherborne  Castle,  Dorsetshire. 

French  Beans. — Let  a  good  sowing  of  French 
Beans  be  made  forthwith  in  Melon  or  Cucumber- 
pits,  and  if  the  pits  are  heated  some  heat  maybe 
employed  in  cold  weather  and  on  frosty  nights 
from  October  onwards.  The  soil  left  in  the 
pits  will  be  sufficiently  good  for  Beans.  If  the 
pits  were  filled  with  stable-dung  and  tree- 
leaves  in  the  spring,  the  soil  should  be 
merely  levelled,  and  if  of  insufficient  depth 
for  the  Beans  more  soil  must  be  added.  If 
the  Melons  were  grown  on  a  shallow  bed  of 
soil  without  a  hot-bed,  afford  a  liberal  dress- 
ing of  old  Mushroom-bed  dung.  The  seed  may 
be  sown  in  drills  18  inches  apart  and  2  inches 
deep,  and  in  single  lines  at  3  inches  apart  in 
the  lines.  The  pits  should  be  kept  close,  and 
shaded  from  hot  sun  till  the  plants  are  above 
the  soil,  when  air  should  be  freely  afforded  in 
the  warmer  hours  of  the  day. 
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Tomatos. — Plants  set  out  against  warm  walls 
and  fences  are  only  the  ones  likely  to  afford 
good  crops,  and  these  being  late  should  be 
covered  with  spare  cold  frame  lights,  securing 
these  against  the  wind  with  wire  strained  over 
the  top  of  the  lights  or  with  staples  driven 
in  the  walls  to  which  the  handles  should 
be  fastened.  Top  the  stems  of  the  plants 
and  remove  side-shoots,  leaving  however  suffi- 
cient foliage  to  enable  the  plants  to  properly 
develop  fruits. 

Cabbages. — A  Cabbage  crop  always  does  well 
after  Onions,  and  the  ground  having  been  well 
prepared  for  Onions  it  will  only  require  to  be 
hoed  over  and  roughly  raked  before  setting 
out  the  plants.  The  firm  ground  being  con- 
ducive to  sturdy  growth  reduces  the  liability 
of  the  earliest  planting  of  Cabbage  getting  too 
forward  to  stand  the  winter  well  in  the  event 
of  a  mild  autumn  occurring.  The  Onion  quarter 
is,  however,  in  most  gardens,  too  small  for  the 
whole  of  the  Cabbage  crop,  and  the  land 
occupied  by  second  early  or  midseason 
Potatos  should  be  got  in  readiness,  lifting  the 
latter  forthwith.  It  may  be  necessary  to 
bastard  trench  this  land  if  it  be  not  in  good 
heart,  skimming  the  crust  off  and  buryiDg  it 
in  the  bottoms  of  the  trenches,  and  affording 
a  good  dressing  of  well  rotted  dung  on  the  top 
of  the  bottom  spit.  The  ground  should  then 
be  left  to  settle  as  long  as  possible,  but  before 
being  planted  it  should  be  made  firm  by 
trampling  it  evenly  and  regularly. 

Salads.  —  Continue  to  plant  Lettuce  and 
Endive  on  warm  borders  for  the  purpose  of 
planting  under  protection  at  a  later  part  of 
the  season  in  orchard-houses,  or  pits  or  frames 
late  in  the  autumn,  or  covering  with  skeleton 
frames  where  it  grew.  Scarlet  and  white 
forcing  Radishes  will  succeed  at  this  date  if 
sown  on  a  rich  border.  Mustard  and  Cress  is 
now  more  satisfactory  if  sown  in  boxes  in 
frames,  shading  them  from  hot  sun. 


THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  W.  P.  Bound,  Gardener  to  J.  Colman,  Esq.,  Gatton 
Park,  Reigate. 

Epiphronitis  Veitchiix. — Plants  that  have 
continued  to  flower  since  early  spring  should 
now  be  denuded  of  all  flowers  and  buds  to 
encourage  growth  to  be  made.  Although  this 
charming  Orchid  grows  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  year,  it  is  at  the  present  season  that 
the  best  growths  are  made,  and  such  that  will 
produce  fine  heads  of  flower  in  early  spring. 
If  the  compost  has  become  sour  from  repeated 
waterings,  let  the  surface  material  be  care- 
fully worked  out,  and  then  afford  a  top- 
dressing  compost  of  two-thirds  clean,  chopped 
sphagnum,  and  one-third  fibre-peat.  In  cases 
where  the  growths  are  crowded  together, 
some  of  these  that  have  flowered  should  be 
removed  ;  and  if  it  is  desirable  to  increase  the 
stock,  the  growths  that  have  already  pro- 
duced aerial  roots  should  be  the  ones  selected 
for  removal.  Place  several  of  these  severed 
pieces  together,  and  pot  them  in  the  above 
compost,  making  the  pots  one-half  full  of 
crocks  placed  edgeways.  Secure  the  growths 
upon  the  older  plants  to  neat  stakes,  and 
afford  the  plants  a  very  light  position,  where 
they  can  be  freely  syringed.  Shading  need 
only  be  used  during  the  hottest  part  of  the  day. 

Lirlia-  Lindleyana. — This  supposed  natural 
hybrid  between  Brassavola  tuberculata  and 
Cattleya  intermedia,  known  generally  as  Lind- 
leyana, is  now  growing  freely.  If  it  is 
necessary  to  repot  or  resurface  the  plants,  use 
for  this  purpose  a  compost  of  equal  parts 
fibrous  peat  and  chopped  sphagnum.  The 
pans  should  be  made  one-half  full  of  clean 
crocks,  and  potting  should  be  done  firmly. 
Put  them  at  the  warmer  end  of  the  interme- 
diate-house, where  sunshine  will  reach  them. 
Do  not  afford  a  large  amount  of  water  at  any 
season,  and  when  the  growth  is  completed  and 
the  flowering  season  over,  only  suilicient  is 
needed  to  keep  the  pseudo-bulbs  plump. 

Lcelia  fiava. — When  the  new  pseudo-bulbs 
commence  to  make  roots  from  the  base,  any 
necessary  potting  or  resurfacing  may  be  done, 
using  a  compost  of  two-thirds  fibrous  peat  and 


one-third  chopped  sphagnum.  Either  pots  or 
pans  may  be  used.  Let  them  be  well  drained, 
and  in  potting  make  the  compost  moderately 
firm,  keeping  the  base  of  the  growth  on  a  level 
with  the  rim.  Afford  water  with  much  care 
for  a  time,  but  when  the  roots  are  really 
active  they  will  require  it  freely  during 
favourable  weather.  Put  the  plants  in  the 
intermediate  house  in  strong  light  and  a 
moderate  amount  of  sunshine. 

Spathoglottis. — S.  aurea  and  S.  Lobbii  are 
now  throwing  up  their  flower-spikes,  and 
should  be  afforded  abundance  of  water.  The 
summer-flowering  varieties,  such  as  S.  Kiui- 
balliana  and  S.  plicata,  have  their  growths 
sufficiently  advanced  to  allow  of  any  necessary 
repotting,  &c,  being  done.  The  compost 
should  consist  of  equal  parts  of  good  fibrous 
peat,  loam,  and  leaf-soil,  which  should  be 
mixed  well  together,  and  a  sprinkling  of  small 
crocks  added.  Choose  pans  rather  than  pots, 
and  provide  good  drainage,  for  copious  sup- 
plies of  water  will  be  necessary  when  growth 
is  vigorous.  Place  them  in  the  warmest  and 
shadiest  end  of  the  stove  Orchid-house,  and 
during  the  growing  season  syringe  them  freely 
on  all  favourable  days. 


though  a  certain  amount  of  cramping  at  the 
root  is  good  for  these  likewise  up  to  December. 
Keep  the  plants  in  a  light,  cool  frame,  an65 
look  out  sharply  for  aphides.  In  potting, 
make  use  of  a  sandy  loam  of  good  quality,  and 
a  small  quantity  of  well  -  decayed  horse 
droppings,  but  avoid  leaf-mould. 

Kalosanthes. — Old  plants  which  have  flowered 
may  be  cut  back  into  shape,  and  stood  out- 
doors in  the  full  sunshine,  where  they  may  be 
left  till  frosts  appear  imminent,  this  sort  of 
exposure  having  a  good  effect  on  the  produc- 
tion of  flowers  next  year.  Cuttings  about 
3  inches  in  length  should  now  be  inserted  in 
threes  in  3-inch  pots  in  sandy  loam,  and  bo 
placed  on  a  shelf  in  the  greenhouse,  and  for  a, 
time  scarcely  any  water  afforded.  There  are 
j  several  improved  varieties  in  addition  to  the 
old  K.  coccinea. 

Solanums.  —  These  and  all  other  tender 
plants  which  have  been  grown  in  the  open, 
gr-ound  should  be  cut  round  with  a  spade,  and 
lifted  a  few  days  later,  potted,  and  stood  in  a, 
cold  frame,  keeping  them  rather  close  and 
shaded  till  re-established. 


PLANTS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  J.  C.  Tallack, Gardener  to  E.  Miller  Mundy,  Esq., 
Shipley  Hall,  Derby. 

Ferns. — Where  these  are  grown  in  quantity, 
and  more  especially  those  on  rockeries,  where 
the  fronds  often  overhang  each  other  thickly, 
a  general  examination  should  take  place  now 
and  then,  and  all  the  older  fronds  which  can 
be  spared  removed.  By  this  means  the 
insects  with  which  some  Perns  are  especially 
liable  to  be  infested,  will  be  got  rid  of  ;  and  in 
the  case  of  Adiantums,  the  removal  of  fronds 
will  permit  the  air  to  circulate  more  freely 
between  the  plants,  and  prevent  damping  off 
in  foggy  weather.  Thrips  do  much  damage; 
and  it  is  almost  an  impossibility  to  eradicate 
them  entirely  from  Lomarias  and  Perns  of 
similar  growth,  as  insecticides  of  sufficient 
strength  to  kill  the  pests  cannot  be  employed  ; 
and  it  is  only  by  frequently  sponging  the 
fronds  with  water,  and  the  removal  occasion- 
ally of  the  aged  fronds  that  this  pest  can  be 
kept  in  check. 

Salvia  splendens. — When  colour  appears  in 
the  bracts,  remove  the  plants  from  outside 
to  the  greenhouse,  affording  them  full  sun- 
light and  air;  and  to  this  end  stage  them 
thinly,  for  anything  which  tends  to  "draw  " 
the  growths  and  spikes  will  lessen  the  dura- 
tion and  pale  the  colour  of  the  flowers.  The 
more  slowly  the  flower-spikes  are  brought  on 
the  better,  and  they  are  more  serviceable  late 
than  early.  A  great  difference  is  to  be  seen 
in  plants  raised  from  cuttings  and  from  seed, 
and  the  advantages  seein  to  lie  entirely  with 
the  latter,  as  cutting-raised  plants  perpetually 
run  to  flower,  and  the  flower-spikes  are  always 
of  small  size  as  compared  with  seedlings 
through  the  frequent  stopping  that  is 
necessary. 

Winter-Flowering  zonal  Pelargoniums. — No 
further  stopping  of  the  shoots  should  be  prac- 
tised, and  only  the  flower  -  trusses  may  be 
removed.  Prom  now  onward  it  is  necessary 
that  the  wood  should  be  matured,  conse- 
quently the  plants  must  not  be  exposed  to 
night  dews,  but  they  should  occupy  cold 
frames  facing  south,  and  stand  close  to  the 
glass.  The  frames  should  be  freely  venti- 
lated, and  in  the  course  of  a  week  or  two 
the  plants  may  be  removed  to  the  house  in 
which  they  are  to  flower,  and  where  they 
should  be  afl't'orded  a  buoyant  atmosphero, 
and  a  night  temperature  of  55'  to  60°. 

Show  Pelargoniums. — When  the  new  shoots 
have  grown  to  about  1  inch  in  length,  shake 
the  plants  out  of  the  soil,  greatly  reducing  the 
size  of  the  root-masses,  and  repot  in  pots  at 
least  two  sizes  smaller  than  those  they  have 
been  occupying.  This  applies  to  plants  of 
mature  age,  and  not  necessarily  to  young  stock 
that  is  being  grown  on,  as  these  may  be  treated 
more  liberally  in  the  matter  of  root  space, 


THE   HARDY   FRUIT    GARDEN. 

By  J.  Mayne,  Gardener  to  the  Hon.  Mark  Rolle, 
Bicton.  East  Budleigh,  Devonshire. 

Gathering  Fruit. — The  month  of  September 
is  usually  a  busy  one  for  the  gardener,  for- 
many  varieties  of  fruit  have  to  be  gathered. 
Peach  and  Nectarine  fruits  on  walls  have 
within  the  past  ten  days  greatly  increased  in 
size  and  colour.  These  should  be  examined 
every  other  day,  gently  handling  the  fruit. 
with  the  fingers  placed  at  the  base  of  the 
same,  and  only  removing  those  that  will  part 
freely  from  the  tree.  Place  these  in  a  cool, 
airy  fruit-room,  where  they  will  keep  fresh 
for  several  days.  If  such  varieties  as  Hale's 
Early,  Early  Alfred,  Rivers'  Early  York,  and 
Early  Grosse  Mignonne  have  been  planted  to 
succeed  Alexander  and  Amsden  June,  and 
there  are  plenty  of  varieties  to  ripen  later, 
a  supply  of  Peaches  should  be  forthcoming 
for  the  next  five  or  six  weeks.  Among  Nec- 
tarines, Early  Rivers  stands  pre-eminent  for 
earliness  and  colour,  and  is  a  most  luscious- 
fruit.  Lord  Napier,  Elruge,  Stanwick  Elruge,. 
Pitmaston,  and  Rivers'  Orange,  come  in  about 
the  order  named.  In  the  warmer  counties, 
Williams'  Bon  Chretien  Pears  will  be  fit  for- 
gathering about  the  middle  of  the  month,  and 
these  are  best  gathered  several  days  before 
they  will  be  required  for  table.  Clapp's  Fa- 
vourite is  a  good  market  fruit,  but  on  some  soils 
has  poor  flavour.  Apples,  such  as  Lady  Sude- 
ley  (of  grand  colourthis  year),  Red  Quarrenden, 
Worcester  Pearmain,  Lord  Grosvenor,  Lord 
Suffield,  Domino,  and  Keswick  Cod'in,  should 
be  the  first  to  be  gathered,  the  first  three 
being  suitable  for  dessert.  Fruits  placed  in  the- 
fruit-room  must  be  examined  every  few  days 
at  this  time  of  the  year,  and  if  not  already- 
done,  let  this  building  be  thoroughly  cleansed 
by  giving  the  walls  and  ceiling  a  coat  of 
whitewash,  after  being  swept  down  with  a 
soft  brush.  Rub  over  the  woodwork  and 
staging  with  a  damp  cloth,  so  that  all  may  be 
clean  and  ready  by  the  time  the  general 
ingathering  of  Apples  and  Pears  takes  place- 
next  month. 

General  Work. — Examine  Morello  Cherries 
on  north  walls  each  week,  as  the  showers  are 
causing  a  good  many  of  the  fruits  to  crack,  when 
they  soon  decay,  even  if  the  wasps  do  not 
clear  them  off.  These  should  be  gathered  for 
making  tarts  and  .iam.  Fruits  for  bottling  ought 
not  to  be  dead  ripe,  and  in  the  majority  of  in- 
stances are  quite  ready  for  this  purpose,  taking 
care  that  the  fruits  are  not  bruised  in  gather- 
ing. This  should  be  done  with  a  knife  or  pair 
of  scissors,  and  the  fruits  laid  singly  on 
shallow  trays  or  boxes,  choosing  a  dry  day  for 
the  work.  Early  varieties  of  the  Peach,  from 
which  the  crops  have  been  cleared,  should  be 
slightly  pruned  by  removing  the  shoots  which 
have  borne  fruits,  if  not  required  for  extension 
of  the  tree,  also  any  ill-placed  growths  that 
are  likely  to  interfere  with  the  ripening  of 
this  year's  shoots. 
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APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 


SUNDAY, 


„___  -  I  Chanibre  Syndicate  des  Horti- 
0       •  '■>     culteurs  Beiges,  Ghent,  Meet. 


/  Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural 
Society's  Autumn  Show  at 
Edinburgh  (2  days). 
ivFn\-r!nivwCTUr'Hul1  and  District  Hortieul- 
lural  Association's  Show  (J 
days) 
Derbyshire  Agr.  and  Hort.  Soc 
Exhibition  at  Derby  (2  days).' 


8ALES   FOR   THE   WEEK. 

MONDAY  to  FRIDAY,  SEPTEMBER  8  to  12— 

Dutch  Bulbs,  at  67  and  68,  Cheapside,  E.C.,  by 
Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  11. 

•WEDNESDAY,  September  10  — 

Lilium  Harrisii,  Narcissus,  Double  and  Single 
Pseonies,  and  Palm  Seeds,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris, 
at  67  and  68,  Cheapside,  at  5. 

FRIDAY,  September  12— 

Orchids,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  12  30. 
f  For  further  particulars  see  our  Advertisement  columns.) 


Average  Temperature  for  the  ensuing  week,  deduced 
from  Observations  of  Forty-three  Years  at  Chiswictc 
-88  7'. 
Actual  Temperatures  :— 

London.— September  3  (6  P.M.) :  Max.  72°;  Min.  eo\ 

September  3. — Fine,  windy. 
Provinces.— .September  3  (6   p.m.):  Max.  6o\  East 
England  ;  Min.  59",  West  England. 


The  study  of  variation,  of  the 

Variation  in     causes  as  well  as  of  the  pheno- 

*e  Dahlia      mena,     should     have      special 

and  other        .    ,  ,    ,  . 

plants.         interest  for  gardeners.    \  aria- 

tion,  as  a  result  of  cross- 
breeding, either  in  the  form  of  bud- 
sports  or  seed-sports,  seems  intelligible,  but 
variation  from  pure  species  is  less  easy  to 
understand.  The  Sweet  Pea  is  a  species 
that,  so  far  as  we  know,  has  not  been 
inter-crossed  with  any  other  species,  and 
being  an  annual,  produces  no  bud-sports; 
and  yet  by  selection  have  been  obtained 
flowers  of  varied  colours,  flowers  with 
notched  standards,  flowers  with  entire 
standards,  flowers  with  flat  and  others 
with  incurved  or  hooded  petals,  and 
so  on.  These  are,  after  all,  minor  va- 
riations. Of  more  importance,  from  our 
point  of  view,  is  the  dwarf  race  now  known 
under  the  name  of  "Cupids.''  Here  the 
chief  difference  is  in  stature ;  but  so  far 
as  we  have  seen,  there  is  the  further 
■difference  that  the  leaflets  of  the  Cupid 
section  are  more  succulent,  somewhat  less 
.hairy,  and  proportionately  broader  in  rela- 
tion to  their  length  than  is  the  case  in  the 
ordinary  form. 

China  Asters  (Callistephus)  are  also 
annuals  which  have  not  been  crossed,  but 
yet  the  variation  in  the  form  and  colour 
of  their  florets  is  very  great  indeed, 
whilst  the  foliage  is  mostly  uniform. 

The  common  Ivy,  again,  is  a  pure  species, 
yet  the  variation  in  the  leaves  is  much 
greater  than  that  between  many  so-called 
species.  Ivy  is  a  perennial,  and  many 
sports  or  bud-variations  have  been  obtained 
from  it,  but  so  far  as  we  know,  no  true 
"sport"  or  bud  variation  has  been  obtained 
from  any  annual  plant. 

Professor  de  Vries  has  observed  such 
wide  variations  from  uncrossed  seed  (so 
far  as  species  are  concerned)  of  CEnothera 
Lamarckiana,  accompanied  by  constancy 
of  characters,  that  he  goes  the  length 
of  considering  these  seedling  variations 
as  distinct  species.  No  doubt  the  differ- 
ences are  greater  than  between  many 
acknowledged  species,  and  it  is  quite  im- 
possible to  say  where  a  variety  ends  and  a 
species  begins,  so  that  Professor  de  Tries 
has  as  much  right  to  look  on  his  found- 
lings as  species,  as  others  have  to  consider 
them  as  seedling  variations. 


Of  variation  arising  from  intercrossing 
the  show  organised  by  the  National  Dahlia 
Society,  in  conjunction  with  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  has  this  week 
afforded  ample  illustration.  The  large  Drill 
Hall  of  the  London  Scottish  Volunteers  was 
completely  full  of  many-hued  Dahlias,  the 
ordinary  Committees  having  to  betake  them- 
selves for  this  occasion  to  an  upper  chamber. 
The  Dahlias  in  vases  wers;  magnificent,  and 
for  the  most  part  artistically  and  beautifully 
arranged  ;  but  of  those  shown  in  the  hideous 
boxes  which  the  florists  still  deem  essential, 
or  in  the  conventional  shields  and  triangles, 
nothing  too  severe  can  be  said  as  regards 
their  arrangement.  The  loveliest  flowers 
would,  and  do,  suffer  from  such  tasteless 
methods  of  grouping.  But  it  is  of  the 
Dahlias  as  illustrating  variation  rather  than 
of  their  mode  of  arrangement  that  we  wish 
now  to  speak. 

There  were  a  few  single  Dahlias,  un- 
fortunately less  in  favour  than  formerly. 
These,  of  course,  are  the  nearest  in 
point  of  form  to  the  natural  type,  with 
their  brightly-coloured  ray-florets  and  their 
yellow  disc-florets.  The  Anemone-flowered 
varieties,  not  much  known  yet,  owe  their 
appearance  to  an  enlargement  of  the  disc- 
florets,  but  without  material  change  of  form, 
just  as  happens  in  the  case  of  the  corre- 
sponding class  in  Chrysanthemums  and 
Pyrethrums.  To  this  group  belong  as  out- 
liers the  new  "Collerette"  Dahlias,  which 
originated  a  few  years  since  in  France,  and 
of  which  illustrations  were  exhibited  on 
this  occasion  by  Messrs.  Cannell.  These 
are  apparently  the  forerunners  of  a  new 
type.  They  are  not  likely  to  be  admired  at 
present,  but  for  all  that  we  believe  they 
have  a  great  future  before  them. 

The  Cactus  Dahlias,  first  figured  in  these 
columns,  are  the  descendants  from  D. 
Jnarezii,  and  are  the  favourites  of  the  day. 
Their  appearance  is  due  solely  to  the  re- 
placement of  the  disc-florets  by  florets  like 
the  ray-florets,  but  elongated,  and  with  the 
margins  rolled  back.  The  "quills  "are  in 
the  true  Cactus  Dahlias  spreading,  but  in 
others  they  fold  inwards,  as  in  the  variety 
named  Gabriel,  the  florets  of  which  remind 
us  of  a  Medusa  or  Sea  Anemone.  Grand 
Duke  Alexis  has  long,  straight  florets, 
markedly  "  convolute,"  or  rolled  round  as 
one  might  roll  a  sheet  of  paper ;  while  Ger- 
mania,  yet  another  and  handsome  type,  has 
the  florets  all  quite  flat,  and  very  symme- 
trically arranged. 

Lastly,  there  are  the  big  show  and  fancy 
Dahlias,  with  their  diminutive  representa- 
tives, the  Pompons.  Here,  too,  the  disc 
florets  are  replaced  by  quilled  florets.  The 
form  of  the  flowers  in  this  section  is  devoid 
of  grace  and  elegance,  but  the  range  and 
purity  of  colour  are  astonishing,  and  in  this 
particular  they  outvie  all  others. 

Lastly,  as  illustrations  of  variation,  we 
may  note  the  differences  in  the  foliage,  in 
the  season  of  blooming,  which  is  anticipated 
in  some  cases,  protracted  in  others  so  long 
as  frost  permits ;  in  the  length  of  the  flower- 
stalk — short  in  some  cases,  long  in  others, 
and  allowing  the  flower-heads  to  show  up 
well  above  the  leaves,  a  matter  of  great  con- 
sequence where  Dahlias  are  grown  as  deco- 
rative objects  in  gardens.  At  present 
Dahlias  succumb  to  a  very  slight  frost ;  but 
it  is  quite  within  the  range  of  possibility 
that,  availing  themselves  once  more  of  the 


inherent  powers  of  variation  possessed  by 
the  plants,  a  hardy  race  may  be  gradually 
developed.  In  any  case,  it  is  worth  trying 
for,  and  those  who  have  done  so  much  for 
us  in  the  past  may  be  relied  on  not  to  relax 
their  efforts  in  the  future. 


Royal  Horticultural  Society.  —  The 
Royal  Horticultural  Society's  great  show  of 
British-grown  fruit  takes  place  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  on  Thursday,  September  18,  and  the 
two  following  days.  Copies  of  the  prize 
schedule,  with  entry  form,  can  be  obtained  on 
application  to  the  Secretary,  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society,  117,  Victoria  Street,  West- 
minster. Intending  exhibitors  must  give 
notice  in  writing  not  later  than  Thursday, 
September  11,  of  the  class  or  classes  in  which 
they  propose  to  exhibit,  and  the  amount  of 
space  required.  On  each  day  of  the  show, 
after  10  a.m.,  Fellows  of  the  Society,  on  show- 
ing their  tickets  at  the  turnstile,  will  be 
admitted  to  the  Palace  free. 

The  Genus  Astilbe. — We  are  requested  to 
publish  the  following  letter:— "A  paragraph 
in  the  current  number  of  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  p.  156,  is  so  worded  as  to  convey  a 
false  impression  to  the  reader  who  does  not 
trouble  to  test  the  statements  there  given. 
After  saying  that  sundry  corrections  are 
needed  in  the  Index  Kewensis,  a  list  of  nine 
species  of  Astilbe  is  given,  from  which  it 
would  seem  that  on  these  points  the  work  in 
question  is  at  fault.  The  fact  is  that  four  of 
these  names  were  published  after  the  end  of 
the  year  1885,  the  limit  of  the  work;  two  of 
these  are  published  in  the  Supplement  (1886- 
95),  and  the  remaining  two  will  appear  in  the 
second  supplement ;  the  five  which  remain 
are  all  given  correctly  in  the  Iiide.v  Kewensis 
itself,  namely,  Astilbe  Aruncus,  A.  barbata,  A. 
odontophylla,  A.  podophylla,  and  A.  poly- 
andra,  Baillon.  Errors  and  omissions  are  not 
absent  from  the  work,  and  a  list  of  them  is 
kept  for  publication  at  the  end  of  Supplement, 
but  the  paragraph  in  question  does  not  add  to 
them.  B.  Daydon  Jackson." 

Gladioli.— From  Messrs.  Kelway  &  Co.,  of 
Langport,  Somersetshire,  we  have  received  a 
fine  bunch  of  the3e  noble  flowers.  Amongst  the 
most  remarkable  were  Sir  Charles  Russell, 
orange-scarlet  flaked  with  stripes  of  deeper 
hue  ;  Countess  of  Annesley,  rose-pink,  flushed 
and  flaked  with  a  deeper  tint ;  Cjuntess  Crewe, 
creamy  -  white  flushed  with  pink  ;  Eugene 
Sandow,  scarlet  with  a  white  blotch  on  the 
recurved  petal ;  Peter  Drummond,  a  very  fine 
flower  of  a  rich  crimson  self  colour.  For  decora- 
tive purposes  no  finer  flowers  can  be  used  to 
produce  effect  whether  of  colour  or  form.  When 
the  proper  foliage  is  not  at  hand,  leaves  of  the 
Japanese  Bamboo  (Metake)  offer  an  efficient 
substitute. 

Cultivation  of  Sunflowers.— The  first 
year  of  the  twentieth  century  closed  with  a 
curious  sale,  at  the  Baltic  sales-room,  of  a 
cargo  of  Sunflower  seeds,  which  changed 
hands  at  £11  us.  per  ton.  Though  a  small 
trade  has  been  done  in  Sunflower  seeds  for 
nearly  200  years,  this  transaction  was  the  first 
in  which  a  whole  cargo — 300  tons  sent  from 
Odessa — was  dealt  with.  In  Russia,  where 
the  cultivation  of  the  Sunflower  and  the  manu- 
facture of  oil  from  its  seed  is  conducted  on  a 
large  scale,  the  variety  grandiflora  is  the  one 
grown.  The  species  rises  in  a  slender  stalk  of 
5  feet  high,  producing  one  monster  head,  the 
average  yield  being  as  much  as  50  bushels  of 
seed  to  the  acre.  So  rich  is  it  in  oil,  that  that 
quantity  of  seed  will  yield  50  gallons  of  oil ; 
while  the  refuse  of  the  seed,  after  this  quan- 
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tity  of  oil  has  been  expressed,  weighs  1,300  lb. 
when  made  into  cattle  cakes.  Few  people  in 
England  who  grow  the  Sunflower  for  orna- 
ment have  any  idea  of  its  usefulness.  It  is 
among  neglected  crops  in  whici  there  is 
money.  Besides  the  seed,  every  other  portion 
of  the  plant  can  b3  utilised.  The  leaves  fur- 
nish an  excellent  fodder  ;  while  in  Russia  the 
stalks  are  prized  as  fuel,  and  their  ashes, 
which  contain  10  per  cent,  of  potash,  are 
readily  sold  to  the  soap-makers.  Naturally,  in 
Risssia  the  chief  virtue  of  the  Sunflower  lies 
in  the  oil  contained  in  its  seed.  The  oil  is  of 
a  clear,  pale  yellow  colour,  almost  inodorous, 
and  of  an  agreeable  mild  taste,  so  that  it  is  in 
great  request  as  a  table  article.  Why  Sunflowers 
are  not  cultivated  on  an  extensive  scale  in 
England,  it  is  difficult  to  say.  Poultry  and 
cattle  like  the  seed,  either  in  its  natural  state 
or  crushed  and  made  into  cakes.  No  plant 
produces  such  fine  honey  and  wax  ;  when  the 
flower  is  in  bloom,  the  bees  abound  in  it. 
Journal  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of 
Western  Australia. 

The  Metric  System. — We  are  happy  to 
think  that  the  irrational  system  of  weights 
and  measures  which  has  encumbered  us  so 
long  is  on  the  high-road  towards  abolition. 
A  definitely  proportional  system,  such  as  our 
Continental  neighbours  have  almost  universally 
adopted  without  material  difficulty,  should 
certainly  not  be  beyond  our  capacity.  We 
•extract  the  following  from  a  letter  of  Mr.  E. 
Johnson's  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Times  : 
"It  is  a  great  mistake  to  imagine  that  the 
whole  list  of  Greek  and  Latin  names  for  the 
metric  multiples  and  sub-multiples  must  be 
learned  and  used  ;  in  fact,  it  was  stated  in 
evidence  before  the  Select  Committee  of  1895, 
that  in  Germany  '  there  is  really  no  teaching 
of  the  metric  system  at  all  .  .  .  there  are  no 
tables  and  no  possibility  of  having  tables, 
because  it  is  the  same  system  as  the  system  of 
counting.'  For  the  ordinary  purposes  of 
•domestic  trade,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  under- 
stand the  value  of  the  three  principal  units, 
the  meter,  the  litre,  and  the  kilo,  and  there  is 
no  reason  why  halves,  quarters,  and  other 
■fractions  of  these  units  should  not  be  used 
where  it  is  convenient  to  do  so.  The  following 
statement  contains  all  that  is  necessary  to  be 
learned  to  enable  the  change  to  the  metric 
system  to  be  made : — The  meter  is  the  standard 
measure  of  length  ;  it  is  divided  into  100  centi- 
meters, or  1,000  millimeters  (one  meter  = 
39 J  in.).  The  meter  can  be  squared  for 
measures  of  surface,  or  cubed  for  measures  of 
bulk  or  volume,  just  as  yards  or  feet  can  be 
squared  or  cubed.  One  cubic  meter  of  cold 
water  weighs  1,000  kilos,  or  one  ton.  The 
litre  is  the  standard  measure  of  fluids,  grain, 
&c. ;  it  can  be  divided  into  10  decilitres,  or  100 
■centilitres  (one  litre  =  If  pints).  One  litre  of  cold 
water  weighs  onekilo.  The  kilo  is  the  standard 
measure  of  weight ;  it  is  usually  divided  into 
1,000  grams  (half  a  kilo  =  l-l  or  IjV  pound). 
The  evidence  which  was  laid  before  the  Select 
Committee  of  1895  by  Mr.  Alexander  Siemens, 
as  to  the  facility  of  the  adoption  of  the  metric 
system  by  the  people,  should  encourage  those 
who  dread  the  difficulties  of  securing  the 
general  adoption  of  the  metric  system.  He 
said  : — '  Knowing  both  nations  (England  and 
Germany),  I  imagine  that  the  English  people, 
being  a  more  practical  nation,  would  see  the 
advantages  much  quicker,  and  would  adopt  the 
metric  system  much  more  quickly  than  was 
done  in  Germany  even.'  In  reply  to  a  question 
as  to  what  inconvenience  was  experienced  in 
Germany,  and  whether  it  was  of  lasting 
•character,  he  replied,  '  No,  not  at  all.  It  was 
all  a  matter  of  about  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks, 
then  the  people  were  accustomed  to  it,  and  did 


not  ask  any  more  for  the  old  measures.' 
The  fact  thit  the  Colonial  Premiers  at  their 
recent  conference  passed  a  resolution  in  favour 
of  the  adoption  of  the  metric  weights  and 
measures  throughout  the  British  Empire,  must 
be  taken  as  heralding  this  reform  ;  and  it  may 
be  interesting  to  your  readers  to  know  that 
there  is  a  strong  probability  that  the  United 
States  Congress,  at  their  next  session,  will  pass 
a  Bil!  making  the  use  of  the  metric  weights  and 
measures  compulsory  in  all  the  State  depart- 
ments at  Washington,  other  than  that  which 
deals  with  land  survey." 

The  Board  of  Agriculture  and  its 
Work.  — The  Board  of  Agriculture  has  just 
issued  its  annual  report  of  proceedings  under 
the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  1875  to  1899  ; 
the  Merchandise  Marks  Act,  1887  to  1894  ;  the 
Fertilisers  and  Feeding  Stuffs  Act,  1893 ;  and 
the  Board  of  Agriculture  Act,  1889  (sect.  2,  sub- 
seet.  3)  for  the  year  1901.  The  publishers  are 
Messrs.  Eyre  &  Spottiswoode,  East  Harding 
Street,  E.C.,  price  2d.  It  is  almost  unneces- 
sary to  state  that  the  work  done  by  this 
valuable  Government  department  is  of  high 
quality,  and  i3  surely  being  appreciated  by  all 
whom  it  concerns,  evidence  in  point  being 
furnished  by  the  number  of  applications  for 
assistance  coming  in  from  agriculturists  and 
others  all  over  the  country ;  and  what  with 
the  Board  and  the  Press  at  its  service,  the 
farming  industry  is  well  provided  for  in  this 
respect.  The  little  work  is  well  worth  perusal. 

Acreage  of  Hops. — Preliminary  Statement 
compiled  from  the  Returns  collected  on 
June  4,  1902,  showing  the  acreage  under  Hops 
in  each  County  of  England  in  which  Hops 
were  grown,  with  a  comparative  statement  for 
the  years  1901  and  1900. 


Counties. 

1902. 

1901. 

1900. 

Acre?. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Gloucester 

46 

46 

47 

Hants 

2,003 

2.133 

2,2.31 

Hereford     

6  908 

7,497 

7,287 

Kent 

29.619 

31,24! 

31,514 

Salop 

125 

144 

138 

Suffolk         

i 

4 

4 

Surrey          

969 

1,232 

1,3(0 

Sussex         

4,511 

4  800 

4,823 

Worcester 

3,779 

4,029 

3,964 

Total       

48,024 

51,127 

51,308 

Board  of  Agriculture,  3,  St.  James's  Square, 
S.W.,  August  28,  1902. 

The  Torquay  District  Gardeners'  Asso- 
ciation, owing  to  lack  of  funds,  has  been 
compelled  to  cancel  the  schedule  for  their 
annual  Chrysanthemum  show,  fixed  for  Nov.  5, 
with  the  exception  of  the  special  prizes, 
Classes  29 — 33.  It  is,  however,  intended  to 
hold  a  show  on  the  same  day  for  honorary 
exhibits,  and  friends  are  asked  to  make  the 
event  as  successful  as  possible. 

Ireland.  —  Mr.  Burbidcie  sends  us  the 
following  note: — "I  have  just  had  a  trip 
through  Cork  and  Kerry,  where  the  climate  is 
wonderful  and  vegetation  charming.  Viscount 
Barrymore's  place  at  Pota,  near  Queenstown, 
is  like  an  open-air  conservatory — the  tem- 
perate-house at  Kew  in  the  open  air !  Valencia 
Island  has  an  even  more  genial  climate,  jungles 
of  Fuchsias,  Bamboos,  Escallonias,  Blue  Gums, 
and  Myrtles.  Ivy-leaf  Pelargonia  are  hardy 
on  walls  there;  and  Embothrium  coccineum, 
Eugenia  apiculata,  Drimys  Winteri,  20  to 
30  feet  high,  and  in  perfect  health  and  beauty. 
Cork  and  Kerry  form  one  enormous  and  beauti- 
ful rock  garden,  Ericas  and  Saxifraga  umbrosa 
vieing  with  each  other  in  sun  and  shade.  In 
the  marshy  meadows  and  bogs  Osmunda  grows 


by  the  thousand,  sometimes  having  trunks 
like  a  Tree-Pern,  2  feet  high,  and  fronds  6  to 
8  feet  in  length.  Every  dripping  rock  face  or 
wet  bank  is  starred  with  the  greater  Butter- 
wort  (Pinguicula  grandiflora),  and  the  tufts  of, 
sphagnum  are  enriched  by  blood-coloured 
rosettes  of  two  or  three  kinds  of  Sundews  or 
Droseras.  Near  rocky  streams  in  shady  woods 
the  tree-trunks  and  stones  are  draped  with  the 
"Wedding  Fern  "  (Hymenophyllum  tunbridg- 
ense),  in  masses  as  big  as  a  sheep's  fleece. 
Most  beautiful  of  all  wild  flowers  are  the  white 
Water- Lilies  (Nymphsea  alba)  in  the  bog-pools, 
lakes,  and  tarns.  There  are  miles  of  them 
along  the  reedy  margins  of  the  lakes  near 
Inchlgeelagb,  patches  here  and  there  an  acre  or 
more  in  extent,  and  glistening  white  flowers 
by  the  hundred-thousand  and  more." 

Agricultural  Experiments  at  St. 
Andrews. — The  members  of  the  St.  Andrews 
and  East  of  Fife  Farmers'  Club  paid  a  visit 
recently  to  Dr.  J.  H.  Wilson's  experimental 
plots  at  Greenside  Nursery.  The  plots  were 
reduced  to  a  minimum  size,  the  object  being 
not  to  test  the  results  of  growing  certain 
crops  in  large  bulk,  bu  t  to  carry  out  with  a 
few  plants  experiments  which  demand  constant 
and  close  inspection.  The  plots  include  a 
very  complete  set  of  agricultural  grasses  and 
clovers,  and  also  the  less  commonly  cultivated 
plants,  such  as  Lucerne,  Sainfoin,  Serradilla, 
Bokhara  Clover,  Comfrey,  Chicory,  Burnet, 
Buckwheat,  Flax,  &e.  Attention  is  given  to 
plant  parasites  and  diseases.  An  interesting 
root  parasite  of  clover,  the  Broomrape,  was  in 
flower.  This  was  established  by  sowingthe  seed 
of  the  clover  and  the  parasite  together.  The 
inoculation  of  Rye  with  Ergot  formed  another 
very  interesting  experiment.  Rust,  smut, 
mildew,  flnger-and-toe,  and  sprain,  receive  a 
share  of  study.  Numerous  new  garden  hybrids 
of  value,  including  fruits  such  as  Brambles, 
were  seen  in  the  nursery.  In  the  plots  was 
found  a  very  remarkable  series  of  vegetables 
derived  from  crosses  between  Brussels  Sprouts 
and  Broccoli,  Savoy  and  Brussels  Sprouts, 
Curled  Kale  and  Uroccoli,  &c.  The  object  in 
crossing  these  is  twofold — to  gain  insight  as 
to  the  effect  of  deliberate  inter-crossing  of  the 
varieties  of  the  Cabbage  family  in  the  matter 
of  reversion  to  the  old  stock,  and,  if  possible, 
to  secure  new  races  of  vegetables.  The  new 
plants  are  extremely  vigorous,  and  present 
a  bewildering  variety  <f  shape  and  tint.  A 
remarkable  cross  between  Curled  Kale  and 
Charlock  was  in  flower.  It  partook  most  of  the 
latter  parent,  but  was  much  taller.  Crossed 
Swede  and  yellow  Turnips,  and  crosses  between 
these  were  in  abundance,  and  are  regarded  as 
very  promising.  A  large  number  of  crossed 
Potatos  was  only  sown  in  the  middle  of  March 
last,  but  the  plants  are  expected  to  bear  a 
full  crop  of  tubers  this  season.  Many  were  in 
flower,  and  the  stems  of  many  were  3  feet  high. 
It  is  instructive  to  find  a  great  variety  in 
colour  of  leaf,  flower,  and  tuber  in  seedlings 
from  one  and  the  same  fruit.  The  most 
remarkable  objects  in  the  plots,  however, 
were  probably  Dr.  Wilson's  new  hybrid  Oats. 
They  were  the  result  of  six  distinct  crosses, 
including  White  Canadian,  English  Pota'o, 
Waverley,  &o.  All  present  most  surprising 
vigour.  The  tallest,  Gold  finder  crossed  with 
English  Potato  Oit,  reached  the  height  of  7  ft. 
8  ins.  The  heads  of  the  hybrids  were  commonly 
enough  18  inches  long,  and  in  one  case  the 
number  of  grain-bearing  stems  produced  by 
one  plant  was  twenty. 

Cattleya  Mendelii.  —  Mr.  J.  Bryant, 
Sandown,  Isle  of  Wight,  has  sent  us  a  photo- 
graph of  a  plant  of  Cattleya  Mendelii  which 
he  has  grown  from  one  old  bulb  and  one  new 
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bulb,  the  latter  no  larger  than  the  little 
linger,  and  received  by  him  nine  years  ago. 
"When  photographed,  the  plant  was  bearing 
twenty-four  flowers  fully  open,  and  sixteen 
more  to  open.  Three  had  been  cut  previously, 
so  that  altogether  the  plant  has  produced 
forty-three  flowers  in  one  season.  It  is  grow- 
ing in  an  ordinary  plant  stove,  and  is  now  in 
a  12-inch  pot. 

Agave  Americana. — Mr.  Moorman,  Super- 
intendent of  the  Victoria  Park,  London,  has 
flowered  three  plants  of  the  green-leaved  type 
in  two  years.  One  of  these  fruited  freely, 
and  seedlings  have  been  raised  as  easily  as 
grass. 

Croydon  Horticultural  Improvement 
SOCIETY.— On  "Wednesday,  the  27th  ult.,  the 
members  of  this  Society  visited  Paddockhurst, 
the  seat  of  Sir  Weetman  Pearson,  where  they 
were  received  by  Mr.  "Wadds  the  gardener. 
In  the  afternoon  the'party  proceeded  to  Worth 
Park,  whera  they  were  conducted  round  the 
grounds    by  Mr.   Allen,    gardener    to    Mrs. 

MONTEFIORE. 

Too  many  Papers.— A  Belgian  agricultu- 
rist is  reported  lately  to  have  expressed  the 
desire  that  all  horticultural  journals  should 
forthwith  cease  and  be  determined,  and  that 
their  places  should  be  taken  by  one  central 
organ  representing  a  federation  of  the  horti- 
cultural societies  of  the  kingdom.  "We  expect 
the  orator  will  not  see  the  realisation  of  his 
desire.  He  is  not  obliged  to  read  all  the 
papers. 

The  Swiss  Vintage  of  1902.— It  seems 
that  the  Grape  crop  for  the  present  season 
in  Switzerland  will  be  a  very  poor  one,  owing 
to  disease.  Io  the  Canton  de  Vaud,  and  else- 
where, the  prospect  of  profit  is  very  small, 
and  old  vignerons  begin  to  be  afraid  that  a 
wholesale  digging  up  and  burning  of  the 
old  stocks,  followed  by  soil  clearing  and  the 
planting  of  newstocks,  will  be  absolutely  neces- 
sary. The  correspondent  of  a  daily  contem- 
porary has  traversed  the  affected  districts, 
and  the  above  is  his  record.  The  practice  of 
spraying  with  sulphate  of  copper  would  appear 
to  be  quite  ineffectual  in  the  case  of  old  vine- 
yards, and  a  few  days  since  the  ripening  of 
fruit  was  proceeding  very  slowly— no  start 
whatever  could  be  reported  in  several  of  the 
fields. 

The  Parks  of  Boston,  U.S.A.  —  The 
twenty-seventh  annual  report  of  the  Board  of 
Commissioners  of  the  city  of  Boston  Depart- 
ment of  Parks,  has  been  forwarded  to  us  by 
Mr.  J.  A.  Pettkirkw,  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Department.  The  report,  to  the  end  of  last 
January,  speaks  of  much  work  done,  and  of 
more  that  is  proposed.  The  open  spaces  under 
consideration  include  not  merely  what  we 
understand  by  parks,  but  playgrounds  and 
gymnasiums  furnished  for  the  recreation  of 
citizens  of  all  ages.  It  is  proposed  to  use  the 
refectory  building  at  Franklin  Park  in  part  as 
a  reading-room  and  library,  to  contain  chiefly 
books  relating  to  natural  history  for  the  use 
and  enjoyment  of  the  general  public,  as  well 
as  for  students  of  landscape  gardening,  botany, 
ornithology,  and  similar  subjects.  A  repre- 
sentation of  the  animal  and  vegetable  life  of 
our  New  England  States,  if  it  can  be  secured, 
would  add  to  the  interest  and  value  of  tho 
library. 

Publications  Received.— Vegetables and  nouns 

from  Seeds  in  Tropical.  Semi  tropical,  and  Temperate  Cli- 
mates, by  Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading—  Evesham  and  the 
Neighbourhood.  Evesham :  w.  &  H.  Smith.— Experi- 
mental Farms,  Canada  (Ottawa) .—Orchard  and  Bush, fruit 
Pests,  and  houi  to  combat  them.  By  Cecil  YVarburtor, 
M.A.,  F.L.S.,  with  twelve  illustrations  (London,  John 


Murray,  Albermarle  Street).  A  useful  handbook, 
mentioning  that  the  same  remedy  is  not  efficacious  for 
every  disease,  and  describing  the  most  common  insect 
pests  and  the  (accordingly)  various  ways  by  which 
their  attacks  may  be  coped  with.— From  the  County 
Councils  of  Cumberland,  Durham,  and  Northumberland 
Technical  Education,  Experiments  with  Crops  and  Stock, 
conducted  by  the  Agricultural  Department  of  the  Durham 
College  of  Science,  Newcmile-upon-  Tync,  during  season  1901. 
Tenth  Annual  Report,  compiled  by  T.  H.  Middleton. 
The  results  of  the  experiments  here  so  carefully  given, 
are  useful  in  themselves,  and  for  comparing  with 
similar  reports  from  other  stations.  —  From  the 
Imperial  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  West 
Indies :  Pamphlet  Series,  No.  15,  Plain  Talk  to  Small 
Owners  at  Montserrat,  by  his  Honour  F.  H.  Watkins,  and, 
No.  16,  Hints  on  Onion  Cultivation  at  Montserrat,  by  the 
same  author,  the  Commissioner  of  Montserrat.— The 
Agricultural  Gazette  of  New  South  Wales,  June.  This 
includes  notes  on :  Useful  Australian  Plants  (con- 
tinued) :  Spurious  Tonga  Beans,  Horticultural  Teaching, 
Millerand  in  Grapes,  and  various  articles  on  live  stock, 
orchards,  <£ic.  We  note  that  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Sydney,  undertakes  to  supply,  at  low  rates, 
rootiugs  and  cuttings  of  Phylloxera- resistant  Vine- 
stocks,  as  well  as  Folle  Blanche  and  (varieties)  of 
Chasselas  from  France,  for  wine-miking.— Agricultural 
Bulletin  of  the  Straits  and  Federated  Malay  Slates,  June, 
dealing  with:  Rubber,  by  R.  Derry ;  the  Production 
and  Consumption  of  Coffee,  and  various  other  similar 
subjects.— The  Journal  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of 
Victoria,  June.  Contents:  Pastures  and  Fodders  of 
Northern  Victoria,  H.  Pve;  Manure  Experiments. 
1901—2,  Criticism  of  Results,  F.  J.  Howell ;  Fodder  for 
the  Dairy  Hera,  T.  Cherry  ;  Vine  Pruning,  J.  Perrand 
(translated);  Peach  and  Plum  Rust,  D.  Mc Alpine ; 
Treatment  of  Black  Spot  of  the  Apple  and  Pear,  D. 
McAlpine,  &c— From  the  Imperial  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  the  West  Indies  :  Reports  on  the  Botanic 
Station,  Agricultural  School  and  Lind  Settlement  Scheme, 
St.  Vincent,  1901.  Very  satisfactory  as  regards  all 
branches  of  the  work. -From  the  above-named  depart- 
ment :  Report  on  tie  Experiment  Stations  at  Montserrat, 
1900  to  1901.  "  The  report  is,  on  the  whole,  of  a  favour- 
able character,  notwithstanding  the  severe  drought  of 
1901."— Also  from  the  above-named  department  :  Re- 
ports  on  the  Botanic  Station  and  Agricultural  School, 
Dominica,  1900  to  1901.  The  seasons  appear  to  have 
been  remarkably  dry,  but  considerable  work  was  done 
and  sundry  improvements  were  effected.  —  Journal 
a" Agriculture  Tropicale,  July  31.  Full  of  notes  on  the 
cultivation  of  Bananas,  Rice  for  brewing,  Caoutchouc, 
ix.— Journal  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  Western 
Australia,  June.  Among  other  appropriate  communi- 
cations we  note  a  paper  by  Dr.  C.  F.  Langworthy,  on 
The  Value  of  Potatos  as  Food.  — From  Agricultural 
Gazette  of  New  South  Wales,  February.  Miscellaneous 
Publication,  No.  551,  The  Cork  Oak,  a  useful  tree  for 
N.  S.  W,  by  J.  H.  Maiden;  and  from  the  same  course, 
Publication  No.  553,  Records  of  the  Sydney  Botanic 
Garden,  also  by  J.  H.  Maiden.  This  latter  contains  an 
interesting  account  of  the  early  days  of  the  Gardens, 
and  'otters,  dating  from  1828,  that  give  a  good  idea  of 
the  plants  then  cultivated,  and  of  the  difficulties  of  the 
former  Superintendents  in  starting  a  valuable  work 
that  is  now  so  wonderfully  enlarged  in  scope  and 
consequent  value.  —  From  the  Oxfordshire  County 
Council,  1901  and  1902.  Appendix  :  Mr.  Beaton's  Report 
•  o)  Rural  Agricultural  Instruction.— Botanical  Depart- 
ment, Trinidad  :  Bulletin  of  Miscellaneous  Information, 
No.  34,  July.  Includes  notes  on  Fungi,  Cane  Seedlings, 
Newly  Imported  Mango  Trees,  &c—  Bulletin  of  the  Bo- 
tanical Department,  Jamaica,  July.  Contents  :  Cassava, 
Lullas  at  Hope  Gardens,  a  Banana  Disease,  Lace  Bark, 
Arbor  Day,  Liberian  Coffee,  Ferns  of  Jamaica.—  We st 
Indian  Bulletin,  Vol.  III.,  No.  2.  Contents  :  Agricultural 
Conference,  1?02  (continued),  Teaching  of  Agriculture, 
Report  of  Educational  Section,  Exportation  of  Fruit, 
Banana  Industry,  Barbados  Aloes,  &c. 


ABOUT    THE    MADONNA    LILY. 

Where  is  the  white,  old-world,  Lily  really 
wild  ?  In  Italy  ?  In  any  place  in  Europe,  or 
only  in  Asia  or  the  East?  the  East  that  is  still 
so  mysterious,  and  so  insufficiently  under- 
stood. Boissier  tells  us  that  L.  candidum  iswild 
in  several  places  "in  silvatieis  rupestribus," 
but  he  does  not  say  if  he  has  really  found  it 
wild.  I  never  saw  it  wild  in  Italy  ;  never- 
theless one  botanist  tells  us  that  it  is 
found  in  places  really  wild.  If  it  has  been 
found  once  on  old  walls  in  tho  country,  it 
seems  to  mecertain  that  ithas  always  occurred 
there  occasionally.  All  the  garden  forms  of 
the  white  Lily  I  have  ever  cultivated  differ 
one  from  another.  I  had  in  cultivation  African 
specimens  from  Algiers  and  Tunis;  Asiatic 
from  Beyrouth,  Jerusalem,  and  other  locali- 


ties ;  also  many  from  Italy,  as  from  Palermo, 
Naples,  Rome,  Florence,  Ravenna,  &c,  and  I 
found  that  there  are  always  differences- 
according  to  locality.  The  finest  and  largest 
I  saw  at  Florence,  the  largest  flowers  with 
very  large  perianths  at  Palermo.  I  found 
scarcely  a  fruit  or  capsule  amongst  half  a 
million  subjects  in  my  collection,  grown  not 
long  ago.  During  my  last  journey,  lasting  for 
some  months  in  Calabria,  precisely  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Palim  and  Scilla,  in  a  rich 
valley  at  the  foot  of  the  Aspromonte,  I  found 
in  several  places  some  white  Lilies,  not  wild, 
but  in  a  partly  wild  state,  which  roused  my 
keenest  attention,  as  I  am  sure  that  I  found 
the  primitive,  or  one  of  the  primitive  types  of 
white  Lilies.  It  is  possible  that  Lilium  candi- 
dum was  really  wild  in  the  Aspromonte  and 
district,  but  that  it  was  preserved  in  the 
convent  gardens  of  the  dark  or  middle  ages. 
It  is  also  possible  that  the  religious 
orders  of  the  Italian  Church  were  of 
Eastern  origin,  and  that  they  brought 
this  wild  Lily  to  Italy.  Here  is  a  short 
description  of  this  form  :  —  Bulb  smaller 
than  any  of  the  cultivated  forms,  with  very 
thin  imbricated  scales,  of  a  pale  yellowish- 
white  colour ;  the  foliage,  ovate,  oblong. 
Stems  from  4  to  5  feet  high,  cylindrical, 
olive  -  coloured  or  blackish  -  green,  richly 
covered  with  foliage,  perfectly  smooth,  shin- 
ing. The  lower  leaves  are  about  1  foot  long, 
the  upper  ones  very  much  smaller  and  shorter, 
sessile,  richly  veined ;  and  the  upper  also- 
undulate,  dark  green,  somewhat  browned  by 
the  sun  in  Italy.  The  inflorescence  very  large, 
sometimes  with  sixteen  flowers,  pyramidal,, 
very  elegant,  and  flowering  in  Calabria  in  the 
middle  of  May.  The  flowers  are  smaller,  the 
perianths  not  close  together,  and  very  much 
smaller  than  that  of  any  cultivated  form. 
Stamens  very  long,  with  small  anthers  anel 
sulphur-yellow  pollen,  while  that  of  my  garden 
form  is  golden-yellow.  Style  large,  thick.  It 
fruits  freely,  and  never  fails  to  do  so.  Cap- 
sules large,  regular,  with  seeds  capable  of 
germination.  This  interesting  Lily  must  be- 
come very  useful  for  raising  garden  hybrids. 
Cli,  Sprenger. 


FIXATION   OF   NITROGEN  BY 
ALGJE. 

When  we  expose  pots  of  sand  to  which  phos- 
phates, potash,  and  magnesium  salts  have- 
been  added,  to  the  usual  soil  of  a  garden, 
wo  soon  find  that  they  get  coveretl  with  various 
green  algte ;  and  if  we  chemically  analyse 
the  surface  of  the  sand,  we  often  find  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  nitrogen,  rising  some- 
times to  as  much  as  0'08  per  cent. 

Messrs.  Schloesing,  jun.,  and  Laurent  ob- 
served the  fixation  of  nitrogen  by  algte  in 
experiments,  in  which  they  noticed  the  dimi- 
nution in  volume  of  this  element  in  a  confined 
atmosphere,  even  in  the  presence  of  Legumi- 
nous plants,  if  the  sand  were  covered  with* 
green  alg;c. 

Later,  M.  Kossowitsch  has  reported  that  this 
fixation  of  nitrogen  from  the  atmosphere  by 
the  algte  only  took  place  when  these  were 
associated  with  bacteria.  M.  Bouilhac  found 
by  exact  experiments  that  the  alga,  Nostoc 
punctiforme,  sown  in  a  sterilised  mineral 
solution  without  a  supply  of  nitrogen,  does  not 
develop,  but  that  it  is  otherwise  when  this 
alga  is  associated  with  soil  bactsria ;  this- 
faet  has  been  observed  at  Rothamsted. 

M.  Stoklasa  often  got  vigorous  blue  Lupins 
growing  in  sand,  and  yet  bearing  no  nodules 
on  their  roots.  M.  Denoussy  also  observed' 
the  same  fact,  but  only  when  the  pots  of  sand, 
had  been  invaded  by  algte,  and  especially  bjj 
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certain  species,  which  avoid  full  daylight,  by 
retiring  below  the  surface  of  the  sand.  It 
must,  however,  be  recognised  that  though  it 
is  easy  to  observe  the  various  algae  which 
cover  the  sand,  and  to  note  that  the  sand  has 
gained  nitrogen,  it  is  much  more  diflicult  to 
see  the  bacteria  presumably  associated  with 
the  algae. 

To  sum  up  the  subject,  it  is  perfectly  estab- 
lished that  Leguminous  plants  bear  bacterial 
nodules  on  their  roots,  and  fix  free  and  uncom- 
foined  nitrogen  from  the  atmosphere.  This  is 
a  point  gained,  and  it  explains  the  name  of 
amelioraut  plants,  by  which  they  have  long 
been  designated. 

The  question  may  be  asked  :  Are  these  the 
only  plants  which  have  this  power  ?  Do  the 
Algse  equally  possess  it  ?  Can  the  lower 
plants  get  possession  of  atmospheric  nitrogen 
•only  as  far  as  they  are  associated  with  bac- 
teria organisms  ?  These  points  further  inves- 
tigations have  to  prove. 

The  above  facts  have  been  summarised  from 
Prof.  Deherain's  second  edition  of  his  Traite 
de  ChimicAgricole,1.i)02.  J.J.  Willis, Harpenden. 


TRICHINIUM  MANGLE  SIT. 
This  is  one  of  those  beautiful  Swan  River 
{West  Australia)  plants  which  are  so  un- 
accountably neglected  nowadays  (fig.  62).  It 
is  one  of  the  Amaranth  family,  near  to  Celosia, 
and  the  pinkish  fluffy  flowers  are  borne  in 
■dense  heads,  each  about  2  inches  in  diameter. 
It  is  a  greenhouse  plant,  not  very  exacting  in 
its  requirements,  but  requiring  exposure  to 
sun  and  air,  plenty  of  water  in  the  growing 
season,  very  little  at  any  other  time.  Our 
illustration  is  taken  from  a  plant  photographed 
for  us  at  Kew  by  Mr.  J.  Gregory. 


HOME    CORRESPONDENCE. 

BASTARD-TRENCHING   GRASS-LAND.  —  Under 

4he  above  heading,  in  your  "  Notices  to  Cor- 
respondents" for  August  10,  p.  128,  it  is 
suggested  to  place  the  sod  in  tho  bottom  of 
the  trench,  subsequently,  we  presume,  when 
sufficiently  decomposed,  to  be  dug  up  and 
mixed  with  the  crumb.  This  is  the  usual  way, 
but  there  are  some  disadvantages  belonging 
thereto.  In  the  first  place,  the  turned-over 
pabulum  is  deprived  of  the  fibrous  turf  which 
should  help  to  enrich  it,  and  also  to  keep  the 
mixture  free  and  open .  Being  buried  at  the 
bottom  of  the  trench,  the  turf  holds  water  like  a 
sponge,  which  in  wet  weather  is  exceedingly 
-detrimental  to  the  comfortable  working  of  the 
land,  and  prejudicial  to  the  health  of  the  crop 
planted  thereon.  Of  this  we  had  some  experi- 
ence here';  nor  did  we  get  right  until  we  put  in 
some  drains  to  draw  the  water  off.  Having 
this  year  occasion  to  trench  another  bit  of 
turf-land,  and  availing  ourselves  of  experi- 
ence, we  tried  another  method.  Instead  of 
nsing  a  spade  and  burying  the  turf  in 
*he  bottom,  a  drainer's  graft  was  used, 
which  has  a  blade  13  inches  deep,  and  a 
taper  of  from  5  to  3  inches.  The  imple- 
ment was  used  by  an  experienced  drainer, 
■who,  wearing  a  foot  -  iron,  sent  the  tool 
Straight  down  to  its  full  depth,  taking 
narrow  spits  only,  and,  when  thrown  over, 
chopping  the  whole  up  together.  In  this  way 
the  turf  gets  mixed  with  the  crumb,  the  conse- 
quence of  which  is  that  the  body  of  the  soil  is 
left  free,  light,  and  aerated,  which  is  not  the 
case  when  the  turf  is  all  sent  below.  This 
work  was  done  in  April,  and  during  the  early 
days  of  May  was  planted  with  Up-to-Date 
Potatos,  3  feet  apart,  and  without  manure, 
this  time  using  a  spade,  which  further  com- 
muted the  turf  with  the  crumb  thrown  over 
by  the  grafting  tool.  The  Potato-tops  are  now 
looking  exceedingly  healthy,  not  run  away 
into  long,  plethoric  haulms  full  of  disease, 
which  is  too  often  the  case  where  land  is  so 
richly  manured.  IT.  Miller,  Berhsicell. 


KONIGA  maritima. — I  send  Konigamaritima, 
which  is  a  semi-wild  plant  near  Bath,  and  which 
proves  to  be  quite  the  neatest  and  mo3t  con- 
tinuous flowering  edging  plant  I  have  in 
the  garden.  It  has  been  completely  covered 
with  flowers  for  three  months  and  looks  as  if 
it  would  go  on  for  another  three,  and  does  not 
spread,  which  is  a  great  advantage.  It  is  said 
to  be  biennial,  but  seems  perennial  here.  H.  J. 
Eltves,  Colesburne,  Cheltenham. 

phototropism  in  ferns. — In  the  report 
of  the  Scientific  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  of  August  19,  and  in  connec- 
tion with  Mr.  Henslow's  experiments  to  illus- 
trate the  action  of  light  on  vegetation,  it  is 
stated  :  "As  far  as  the  germination  of  spores 
can  throw  light  upon  primitive  conditions,  it 
has  been  found  that  the  first  cell  plate  laid 
down  in  the  unicellular  spore  of  Ferns  and 
Bquisetum    is  approximately  in  a  plane    at 


deep  in  its  substance,  and  hence  always  on  the 
same  half,  however  that  prothallus  may  be 
illumined.  How  the  spores  of  Equisetum  may 
behave  I  do  not  know,  but  as  regards  those  of 
Ferns,  the  only  phototropic  effect  that  I  can 
recognise  is  that  of  determining  to  some 
extent  the  plane  of  growth  of  the  prothallus, 
and  as  this  is  undoubtedly  benefited  by  being 
as  flat  as  possible  on  the  soil  so  that  the 
rhizoids  or  roothairs  are  not  drawn  out  to 
reach  it,  a  top-light  is  a  cultural  benefit  and  a 
side-light  a  disadvantage.  That  the  "founda- 
of  the  stem,"  however,  which  I  take  it  can 
only  mean  the  stem  of  the  sporophyte  eventu- 
ally engendered,  is  determined  by  the  light 
supply,  seems  to  me  absolutely  out  of  the 
question.  Chris.  T.  Dmery.F.L.S.,  V.M.H.  [The 
reference  to  stem  did  not  apply  to  Ferns,  but 
to  Lycopods  and  Equisetum.  It  was  the  dorsi- 
ventrality  of  the  Ferns  alone  to  which  I  referred 
as  due  to  more  or  to  less  light.  O.  Hensloiv,] 
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Fig.  62.- 


-  TRICHINIUM   MANGLESII,   AS   SHOWN   AT   KEW. 
{Photographed  by  J.  Gregory.) 


right  angles  to  incident  light,  and  that  the 
most  illumined  half  lays  the  foundation  of  the 
stem."  This  statement  puzzles  me  consider- 
ably. I  am  perfectly  aware  that  the  pro- 
thallus adapts  itself,  to  a  certain  extent,  to 
the  angle  of  greatest  illumination,  so  much  so 
that  with  a  strong  lateral  lightit  standsalmost 
erect,  and  if  the  term  "  first  cell  plate  "  is  in- 
tended to  mean  the  prothallus,  my  puzzlement 
is  diminished.  In  that  case,  however,  it  is  of 
doubtful  correctness,  since  the  first  and  pre- 
vious production  from  the  spore  is  a  flattened 
cell-growth,  or  incipient  prothallus,  which  is 
really  the  "  first  cell  plate."  This,  however, 
at  that  stage  has  not  developed  either  sets  of 
sexual  organs,  antheridia  or  archegonia,  and 
hence  it  cannot  be  said  that  either  half  of  this 
"first  cell  plate"  "lays  the  formation  of  the 
stem."  Neither,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  is  this 
determined  later  on  by  more  illumination, 
since  whatever  angle  the  prothallus  may 
assume  during  development,  owing  to  par- 
ticular light  incidence,  the  foundation  of  the 
stem  is  determined  eventually  by  the  seg- 
mentation of  the  fertilised  ovum  in  the  arche- 
gonium  ;  and  the  position  of  the  archegonia  is 
a  definite  one,  they  being  clustered  at  a  point 
just  within  tho  sinus  of  the  cordate  prothallus, 


A  SLUG  WHICH  SUSPENDS  ITSELF  BY  A  LINE. 
— If  it  will  assist  to  afford  information  to  your 
correspondent  "  H.  E.,"  1  should  like  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  it  is  now  over  twenty 
years  since  the  late  Mr.  Robert  Warner,  when 
writing  about  slugs  in  his  Odontoglossum- 
houses  (see  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  December  3, 
p.  1722,  1881),  said:— "I  caught  a  slug  this 
morning  letting  itself  down  from  the  rafter; 
it  had  let  itself  down  a  distance  of  0  feet  from 
rafter  by  a  very  thin  thread  proceeding  from 
its  tail.  When  it  had  got  to  the  ground, 
7  feet  from  rafter,  I  killed  it  —  a  small 
black  one,  about  1  inch  long  when  fully 
stretched  out."  Previously  to  Mr.  Warner 
reporting  this,  I  had  seen  a  slug  suspended 
in  this  way,  but  thought  it  was  only  by 
chance  that  the  slime  from  the  slug  had 
adhered  to  the  rafter,  after  the  slug  had 
slipped  away,  and  not  from  any  will  or  instinct 
of  the  insect.  But  it  was  not  many  weeks 
later  when  I  had  the  opportunity  of  calling 
my  employer's  attention  to  a  slug  letting 
itself  down  from  a  shelf  on  which  Odontoglos- 
sums  were  grown.  Then  again,  when  at  High- 
bury, I  remember  going  into  the  Odontoglos- 
sum-housoone  morning,  and  seeing  a  slug  on 
a  flower-spike,  notwithstanding  that    I  had 
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placed  some  shag  Tobacco  around  the  stem 
near  the  base,  and  I  felt  somewhat  doubtful 
if  the  slug  came  over  the  Tobacco.  I  there- 
fore entwined  more  tobacco  around  the  flower- 
spike  a  few  inches  each  side  of  the  slug, 
then  disturbing  the  latter  to  see  if  it  would 
pass  over  the  tobacco ;  but  after  crawling  from 
one  piece  to  the  other  two  or  three  times,  it 
decided  to  let  itself  oft  by  a  slimy  web  from 
the  tip  of  its  tail.  This  also  was  a  small, 
nearly  black  slug  about  one  inch  long.  C. 
Woolford,  Nettlestone,  I.W. 

- I  have  frequently  seen  slugs  descending 

from  plants,  &c,  to  the  ground,  for  distances 
of  a  foot  or  more,  by  means  of  the  slime  in 
■which  their  bodies  are  enveloped.  The  practice 
is  described  in  Nicholson's  Dictionary  of  Gar- 
dening. H.  J.  K.,  Bangor. 

proliferous  strawberry.— Havingnoticed 
the  description  under  this  heading  on  p.  159, 
I  send  specimens  of  Potentilla  nepalensis, 
which  seem  to  be  something  similar;  the  same 
plant  produces  them  every  year.  I  wish 
the  Editor  would  kindly  give  a  comprehensive 
definition  of  the  meaning  of  a  proliferous  plant. 
In  botanical  works  I  find  very  different  defini- 
tions, some  referring  the  term  to  secondary 
flowers,  like  the  Hen  and  Chicken  Daisy  ;  some 
to  abundance  of  radical  tufts,  some  to  ab- 
normal production  of  branches  or  leaf-buds, 
making  the  term  nearly  identical  in  sense  with 
the  English  word  "  prolific."  C.  W.  Dod,  Edge 
Hall,  Malpas,  Cheshire.  [If  we  remember 
aright,  the  Potentilla  was  figured  in  one  of 
the  later  editions  of  Lindley's  Theory  of  Horti- 
culture. For  an  account  of  the  different  va- 
rieties of  prolification  (not  proliferousness, 
which  has  a  different  signification,  and  should 
not  have  been  used  in  this  connection),  see 
Masters'  Vegetable  Teratology.  En.]. 

lychnis  flos-cuculi. — During  the  excur- 
sion of  the  Dublin  Naturalists'  Field  Club  to 
Enniskillen  on  July  12,  1902,  a  pure  white  form 
of  this  plant  was  found  growing  in  plenty 
amongst  the  rosy  type  on  the  fringe  of  Lough 
Erne  at  Castle  Arehdale,  co.  Fermanagh.  A 
pure  white-flowered  form  of  the  blue  Scutel- 
laria galericulata  was  also  found  at  the  same 
place,  and  grew  in  considerable  abundance. 
The  water  in  Lough  Erne  has  of  late  years 
been  lowered  considerably  by  drainage  works, 
and  it  was  on  the  portion  of  the  hank  formerly 
under  water  that  these  albinos  were  found, 
growing  along  with  Caltha  radicans.  The 
locality  is  only  a  few  yards  from  the  landing- 
stage  of  Castle  Arehdale.  F.  W.  Burbidge. 

GODETIA     MARCHIONESS     OF      SALISBURY.— 

Having  observed  an  advertisement  in  the  Gar- 
deners' Chronicle  of  this  plant  I  ordered  a 
packet  of  the  seed,  and  sowed  it  the  firstweek 
in  April  broadcast  along  the  side  of  a  walk. 
It  is  now  a  mass  of  bloom,  and  is  very  striking. 
I  also  potted  a  few  of  them  in  small  pots  for 
growing  in  the  windows.  It  is  an  elegant  and 
out-of-the-way  sort  of  plant.  The  Godetias  are 
among  the  best  of  hardy  annuals ;  this  one  is 
by  far  the  best.  They  seed  freely.  William 
Carmiehael,  14,  Pitt  Street,  Edinburgh. 

THREE     VARIETIES      OF     ROSES      NOT     MUCH 

injured  by  rain.  — Roses,  like  some  other 
flowers,  have  been  disappointing  this  year. 
A  few  days  now  and  again  there  was  sunsihine, 
then  the  rain  would  fall  steadily  and  unceas- 
ingly. The  Tea  Roses  growing  against  walls 
have,  in  spite  of  these  unfavourable  conditions, 
bloomed  fairly  well,  and  the  first  flowers  were 
good,  and  the  plants  at  the  present  time  are 
bristling  with  the  second  crop  of  flower-buds 
and  flowers.  Certainly  some  varieties  are 
better  than  others,  and  the  following  three 
are  among  our  best— viz.,  Francesca  Kruger, 
which  has  been  covered  with  flower-buds  and 
blooms  since  the  first  week  in  June ;  En- 
chantress, equally  gord,  and  the  plant  is  at 
present  covered  with  flowers;  Corallina,  sent 
out  by  Mr.  Paul  of  Waltham  Cross  two 
years  ago,  is  at  present  a  beautiful  sight 
to  look  upon.  This  is  a  Rose  with  a 
great  future,  a  vigorous  grower,  and  not 
subject    to    mildew.      Here    it    is    growing 


alongside  of  L'Ideal,  which  was  badly  infested 
with  this  pest  in  the  early  part  of  the  season  ; 
but  not  a  speck  of  mildew  has  been  observed 
on  Corallina.  I  am  sending  you  a  few  blooms 
of  each  of  the  varieties  mentioned.  J.  Jeffrey, 
St.  Mary's  Js?e.  [Very  fresh-looking,  un- 
injured flowers,  of  fair  size.  Ed.] 

self-sown  trees.  —  As  I  am  making  a 
plantation  entirely  composed  of  trees  which 
have  sown  themselves  in  Great  Britain,  I  shall 
be  very  much  obliged  to  anyone  who  can  send 
me,  or  tell  me  where  to  procure,  self-sown 
seedlings  of  any  of  the  following  or  other 
uncommon  trees,  not  more  than  two  or  three 
years  old.  As  such  seedlings  are  usually 
smothered  by  grass  or  shade,  or  destroyed  by 
rabbits  if  left  undisturbed,  it  may  be  the 
means  of  saving  them.  I  specially  want  any 
Poplars  or  Willows,  any  Lime  or  Elm  (except 
Wych  Elm,  as  it  is  believed  that  these  seldom 
or  never  ripen  good  seed  in  England),  Pyrus 
torminalis,  Primus  padus,  Robinia  or  Locust- 
tree  (suckers  not  wanted),  Walnut  and  Black 
Walnut,  any  Maple  except  Sycamore  and  Nor- 
way Maple,  any  Conifers  except  Larch,  Spruce, 
Scotch,  and  Silver  Fir,  especially  Corsican 
and  Austrian  Pine.  As  these  last  are  par- 
ticularly difficult  to  move,  they  would  be 
better  left  till  May.  H.  J.  Elwes,  Colesborne, 
Cheltenham. 

potato  tubers  not  decaying. — Last  year 
the  Potato  crop  was  a  total  failure  here,  and 
all  the  sets  remained  quite  fresh,  and  not  the 
least  decayed.  I  was  informed  that  most  of 
the  seed  had  been  here  for  at  least  two  years. 
This  year  I  had  a  complete  change,  excepting 
a  few  I  kept  of  Snowdrop  and  Sutton's  Seed- 
ling. The  new  seed  turned  out  very  satis- 
factory, but  Snowdrop  and  Sutton's  Seedling 
were  again  failures,  and  the  sets  were  quite 
fresh,  although  I  cut  all  seeds  before  planting  ; 
so  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  a  change  of 
sets  is  required  for  this  ground.  I  may  state 
that  the  ground  is  inclined  to  be  heavy  and 
rather  sticky.  In  the  case  of  the  new  seed 
not  a  sign  of  the  sets  is  to  be  seen.  John  Scott, 
Doivnside  Gardens,  Stoke  Bishop,  Bristol. 

gerbera  jamesoni.  —  Referring  to  the 
degree  of  hardiness  of  this  plant,  and  the 
notes  in  your  issue  of  August  30,  I  can  say, 
from  the  opposite  end  of  England,  that  plants 
raised  by  me  from  seed  in  1900,  and  put  out  in 
Jnne,  1901,  survived  last  winter  in  the  open 
here,  with  no  protection  other  than  a  frame 
light  tilted  over  them,  the  ends  being  entirely 
open,  and  one  edge  of  the  light  resting  against 
a  wall  behind  them.  They  are  growing  and 
flowering  vigorously,  though  the  blooms  have 
not  yet  quite  attained  the  size  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Jenkins.  Last  winter  here  was  long 
and  very  trying  for  delicate  plants,  and  I  find 
on  four  occasions  the  minimum  thermometer, 
in  a  screen  about  4  ft.  above-ground,  recorded 
more  than  13°,  and  on  one  occasion  more  than 
19°  of  frost.  I  am  of  opinion  that  G.  Jamesoni 
(properly  grown,  of  course)  will  prove  hardier 
than  generally  supposed  ;  and  no  doubt,  when 
my  plants  are  longer  established,  they  will  be 
more  fitted  to  withstand  frost.  Wm.  T.  Hind- 
marsh,  Alnbank,  Alnwick. 

May  I  be  allowed  to  pass  a  few  remarks 

concerning  this  plant,  which  has  recently  been 
discussed  in  these  columns?  I  have  lately  seen 
in  this  neighbourhood  a  good  specimen  of  the 
plant,  which  has  been  successfully  wintered  on 
a  south  border,  with  the  protection  of  a  hand- 
light  in  severe  weather.  I  should  say  that  in 
time  this  beautiful  plant  may  prove  q  uite  hardy. 
J.  Murray,  Lythe  Hill  Gardens,  Haslemere. 

recent  market  prices. — I  should  like  to 
inform  your  correspondent  "  E.  H.  J."  that  I 
did  carefully  read  his  remarks,  all  of  which  I 
entirely  coincided  with,  excepting  his  remark 
concerning  Cabbage.  These  have  yielded  a 
short  supply  and  have  proved  far  more  remunera- 
tive to  growers  than  even  Peas,  while  a  glut 
of  the  latter  was  on  the  market.  This  was 
my  reason  for  informing  "  E.  H.  J.,"  who 
evidently  did  not  know  the  demand  that 
existed  for  the  "coarse"  Cabbage.  C.  H. 


the  dropmore  araucaria. — I  was  some" 
what  surprised  to  read  "A.  R.'s"  note,  p.  UMi 
which  is  altogether  misleading.  If  after  his 
six  weeks'  charge  he  found  manure  banked 
around  the  trunk  of  ^the  tree  it  is  very 
certain  there  was  no  particle  of  manure  near 
the  tree  before  he  took  charge.  The 
surface  soil  was  bare  and  sloped  on  every 
fide  from  the  base  of  the  tree.  During  my 
time  at  Dropmore  the  only  top  dressing  used 
for  Conifers  consisted  entirely  of  clayey  loam 
and  old  potting  refuse,  and  when  water  was 
applied  occasionally  in  summer  a  little  strawy 
manure  was  scattered  down  to  water  upon  and 
act  as  a  light  mulch.  The  tree  was  in  the  best 
of  health  when  I  last  saw  it,  and  this  is  all  I  am 
responsible  for,  and  I  shall  enter  no  further 
into  the  controversy.  C.  Herrin. 

diseased  melons.— A  part  of  my  Luck- 
now  spotted  Melon  plants  this  year  have 
behaved  exactly  as  "J.  W.  "  describes  on 
p.  141  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  of  Aug.  23. 
Sometimes  a  lateral  branch  drooped  and 
withered,  aud  sometimes  a  whole  plant. 
Fortunately,  the  Melons  on  those  plants  which 
thus  suffered  were  nearly  ripe,  so  the  fruit 
was  not  injured.  On  the  suggestion  of  my 
gardener,  I  had  shaded  that  part  of  the  house 
where  the  above  plants  were  planted  in  the 
ground.  Another  lot  similarly  planted,  and 
close  by,  I  thought  I  would  leave  unshaded, 
to  act  as  a  test.  These  have  shown  no  sign  of 
either  drooping  or  withering,  and  have  fruit 
on  them.  My  gardener  is  one  of  those  whe- 
waters  plants  "at  watering  time,"  whether 
they  want  it  or  not,  and  I  attribute  the- 
withering  to  too  much  water  in  this  sunless 
season.  The  shading  aggravated  matters,  and 
left  the  plants  weak.  Then  when  the  sun 
occasionally  appeared,  the  Melon  plants  could 
not  resist  it,  and  were  injured.  Last  year  I 
grew  them  in  pots,  and  no  injury  happened. 
E.  Bonavia,  M.D.,  August  28,  1902. 


©bituars. 

James  Percival. — Many  of  our  readers 
more  especially  those  residing  in  the  counties 
of  Lancashire,  Yorkshire,  Derbyshire,  and 
Cheshire,  will  learn  with  regret  of  the  deatb 
of  Mr.  James  Percival,  who,  up  to  the  time  of 
his  decease,  was  one  of  the  most  impressive 
figures  to  be  found  at  the  various  gatherings 
of  botanists  held  in  the  above  counties.  For 
a  great  number  of  years  he  was  President  of 
the  Manchester  Botanists'  Association,  and  a. 
useful  and  highly  respected  member  of  the 
United  Field  Naturalists,  and  kindred  asso- 
ciations. Mr.  Percival  belonged  to  a  family 
whose  members  were  embued  with  a  strong 
love  of  Nature,  and  possessing,  one  may  say, 
an  instinctive  desire  to  understand  thoroughly 
the  forms  of  life  by  which  they  were  sur- 
rounded, his  grandfather  being  one  of  the 
pioneers  of  the  scientific  study  of  botany  in 
Lancashire ;  and  from  him  the  deceased 
inherited  his  strong  desire  for  the  complete 
study  of  plant  life.  He  possessed  a  most 
remarkable  memory,  and  a  plant  once  ob- 
served by  him  was  never  forgotten.  He  was 
a  modest  but  most  ardent  botanist,  and  was  de- 
lighted and  ever  ready  to  impart  to  learners 
with  fluency  and  accuracy  both  the  English 
and  Latin  terms  for  the  species,  genus,  and 
order  of  each  floral  specimen,  the  origin  of  its 
common  name,  habitat,  medicinal  qualities,  or 
any  hoary  superstition  that  might  be  attached 
to  it. 

He  travelled  in  his  spare  time  over  the 
greater  part  of  the  British  Isles  in  search  of 
plants,  and  cultivated  in  his  garden  at  Smithy 
Bridge,  near  Rochdale,  many  of  the  rarities  he 
had  gathered  in  hisrambles.  He  was  laid  to  rest 
at  Prestwich,  at  the  age  of  seventy-four, 
in  the  presence  of  many  of  his  friends 
and  fellow- botanists,  on  the  21st  ult.  "He 
had  no  favourite  flower,  but  loved  them 
all."  J.  W.  M. 
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BOOK    NOTICE. 

Garden  and  Ground. 
This  is  a  hand;  little  pamphlet  setting  forth 
the  way  to  lay  out,  plant,  or  improve  small  or 
large  gardens,  "always  considering  appear- 
ance with  economy  of  space,  labour,  and 
expense."  The  author  of  this  useful  produc- 
tion is  Mr.  T.  W.  Sander? ,  and  the  publishers 
are  Messrs.  Dawbarn  &  Ward,  C,  Farringdon 
Avenue,  E.C.  Valuable  hints  are  given  as  to 
the  formation  of  the  lawn,  the  arrangement  of 
shrubberies  and  flower-beds,  the  position  of 
the  greenhouse,  and  other  details  concerning 
which  the  amateur  needs  instruction  and 
advice.  As  the  booklet  is  evidently  intended 
for  those  who  have  little  or  no  notion  what  to 
do  or  how  to  do  it,  it  would  have  been  de- 
sirable not  only  to  give  plans,  but  to  explain 
the  manner  in  which  those  plans  may  be 
translated  from  the  printed  page  to  the 
surface  to  be  "  laid  out,"  the  method  of 
pegging  out  walks  and  borders,  the  formation 
of  drains,  and  so  forth.  A  warning  should 
also  be  given  as  to  crowding  too  much,  or  too 
many  things  into  a  small  space,  and  especially 
as  to  the  necessity  of  avoiding  the  plantation 
of  trees  and  shrubs,  which  in  a  short  time  will 
outgrow  the  space  allotted  to  them.  The 
result  is  either  that  the  garden  gets  overgrown, 
or  that  distressing  mutilation  must  take  place 
periodically  to  prevent  undue  encroachment. 
The  want  of  such  a  guide  as  is  furnished  by 
these  pages  is  often  brought  home  to  us  by 
enquiries  that  are  made  of  us — enquiries  which 
the  publication  of  Mr.  Sanders'  "rural  hand- 
book "  will  enable  us  more  easily  to  answer. 


SOCIETIES. 


NEW    INVENTIONS. 


•WHITEWASHING  MACHINE  (Fig,  63). 

This  expression  is  to  be  taken  in  its  literal 
not  in  its  mttaptorical  sense,  and  applies  to  a 
spray  pump  introduced  by  Messrs.  Wallach 
Brothers,  57,  Gracechureh  Street,  London,  E.C. 
It  is  intended  to  replace  the  tedious  "  flop- 
flop  "  process  of  the  ordinary  whitewasher, 
and  is  stated  to  accomplish  the  work  much 
more  neatly  and  very  much  more  quickly  than 
any  workman  would  do  with  the  ordinary 
brushes.  It  can  also  be  used  for  spraying  oil 
paints  that  do  not  contain  white  lead.  It  seems 
to  us  that  it  would  be  of  much  service  in 
whitening  the  walls  of  Peach  houses  and 
similar  structures,  when  an  insecticide  could 
doubtless  be  mixed  with  the  wash,  taking  care 
not  to  use  Bordeaux  Mixture  or  other  liquid 
containing  copper,  which  would  injure  the 
brass.  The  pump  is  worked  by  compressed 
air,  and  will  throw  a  spray  to  the  distance  of 
10  feet.  For  use  in  large  factories  and  work- 
shops it  would  doubtless  be  very  serviceable. 
Full  instructions  are  given  as  to  the  method 
of  using  the  machine. 


Tree-planting  in  Alsace-Lorraine. — We 
take  the  following  particulars  about  tree- 
planting  in  Alsace-Lorraine  from  the  Ilulletin 
d' Arboriculture  for  July: — "In  Basse-Alsaco 
there  are  93,260,638  fruit-trees,  in  Haute- 
Alsace  4  982,560,  and  in  Lorraine  3,194,137. 
As  to  the  kinds,  2,658,011  are  Zwetsche, 
1,714,597  Apples,  1,391, 881  Pears,  895,110 
Plums,  397,  lbs  Mirabelle  Plums,  327,453 
Walnuts,  and  243,158  Peaches  and  Apricots. 
The  population  of  Alsace-Lorraine  is  estimated 
at  1,640,612  inhabitants  ;  there  is,  therefore,  an 
average  of  five  fruit  trees  to  each  person.  In 
Basse-Alsaco  the  average  is  the  same,  but  in 
Haute-Alsace  it  is  only  four  trees  per  in- 
habitant ;  in  Lorraine  the  average  is  six  trees 
par  inhabitant.  In  the  districts  of  Boulay  and 
Wissembourg  still  more  fruit  trees  are  planted , 
making  an  average  of  ten  or  eleven  trees  per 
inhabitant. 


BOYAL    HORTICULTURAL. 

September  2.— Owing  to  (lie  hospitality  extended  by 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  to  the  National  Dahlia 
Society,  the  Committees  of  the  former  Society  sat 
ia  the  canteen  upstairs,  and  all  "of  the  ground 
space  of  the  Drill  ,Hall,  Westminster,  was  filled  with 
exhibits  of  Dahlias.  The  holding  of  the  annual  exhi- 
bition of  Dahlias  at  the  Drill  Hall  led  the  Council  to 
limit  their  own  show  by  excluding  all  groups  of  plants 
and  collections  of  cut  flowers  and  fruit,  except  such  as 
were  novelties,  and  were  exhibited  for  certificates. 
The  Orchid  Committee  recommended  one  First-class 
Certificate  and  three  Awards  of  Merit;  the  Floral 
Committee  six  Awards  of  Merit :  and  the  Fruit  and 
Vegetable  Committee  a  Cultural  Commendation.  In 
the  afternoon,  in  the  canteen,  a  lecture  was  delivered 
by  Mr.  A.  Gaut  upon  "  Hardy  Fruits  in  Yorkshire." 

Floral  Committee. 

Present:  W.  Marshall,  Esq.,  Chairman;  and  Messrs. 
C.  T.  Druery,  H.  B.  May,  Jas.  Walker,  R.  Dean,  Jas. 
Hudson,  J.  F.McLeod,  W.Howe,  C.  R.  Fielder,  W.  Bain, 
G.  Reuthe,  Chas.  Dixon,  E.  T.  Cook,  Chas.  E.  Pearson, 
H.  J.  Jones,  E.  H.  Jenkins,  M.  J.  James,  Harry  Turner, 
J.  Fraser,  and  J.  Jennings. 

Messrs.  Jas.  Grieve  &  Sons,  Broughton  Road  Nur- 
series, Edinburgh,  exhibited  several  good  strains  of 
tlowers.    A  seedling  Diantbus  was  very  showy,  the  red 


Fig.  63.— a  whitewashing  machine. 


colour  being  of  the  most  brilliant  shade.  Some  Violas, 
in  which  the  predominating  colours  were  shades  of 
bronze  and  purple. 

■■  Mr.  G.  W.  Piper,  nurseryman,  Uckfield,  Sussex, 
exhibited  some  nice  blooms  of  his  pretty  Tea  Rose 
Sunrise  from  plants  in  the  open  ground,  and  others 
from  under  glass;  also  a  fine  lot  of  blooms  of  a  new 
cream-coloured  Tea  Rose  named  Peace. 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bt.,  Burford,  Dorking,  gr., 
Mr.  W.  H.  White,  exhibited  a  plant  of  Onosma 
pyramidalis,  a  Boraginaceous  plant  with  slender 
growths  about  12  inches  to  14;  inches  long,  and  red, 
tubular  flowers  about  1  inch  in  length. 

Messrs.  W.  Bull  &  Sons,  536,  King's  Road,  Chelsea, 
exhibited  aplantof  Philodendroncorsinia, ahand:Ome 
green-leaved  ornamental  plant  with  large  sagittate 
oblong  leaves. 

Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Royal  Exotic  Nurseries, 
King's  Road,  Chelsea,  exhibited  several  plants  of 
Lindenbergia  graudiflora,  a  new  Salvia-like  plant  with 
yellow  lipped  Uowers  about  an  inch  long,  and  ovate 
hairy  leaves  2  inches  across.  It  may  be  grown  in  pots, 
just  as  Salvias  are,  from  cuttings,  and  the  shoots 
pinched  to  form  a  bushy  habit.  It  is  said  to  bloom  for 
a  period  of  three  months  each  year. 

Awards  of  Merit. 

Oeanolhus  Indigo.— A  very  deeply  coloured  variety, 
shown  by  Mrs.  W.  H.  Burns,  North  Mymms  Park,  Hat- 
field (gr.,  Mr.  C.  R.  Fielder),  who  showed  several 
varieties  with  paler  liowers,  including  azureus,  Gloire 
de  Versailles,  and  Arnoldi. 

Nymprjca  Mrs.  Want. -This  a  very  beautiful  American- 
raised  variety,  of  rosy-violet  or  pale  purplecolour,  appa- 
rently partaking  of  the  character  of  N.  stellata.  Shown 


by  Leopold  de  Rothschild,  Esq.,  Gunners  bury  House, 
Acton  (gr.,  Mr.  Jas.  Hudson). 

SlercuUa  Russelliana.—A  very  graceful,  Aralia-like 
plant,  shown  by  Mr.  John  Russell,  Richmond 
Nurseries,  Surrey. 

Sweet  Pea  Dorothy  Eel-ford.— A  pure  white  Sweet  Pea 
of  excellent  form  and  size,  the  best  white  variety  yet 
raised.    From  Hobbies,  Ltd.,  Dereham,  Norfolk. 

Tea  Rose  Peace  — A  cream-coloured,  good  late-flower- 
ing variety,  with  long,  filbert-shaped  buds.  A  maiden 
plant  lifted  from  the  open  ground  showed  what  a 
very  free  flowering  and  an  easy  grower  the  variety  is  ; 
exceedingly  fragrant.  Shown  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Piper 
(Award  of  Merit). 

lhaya  EUwangeriana  jyygmxa  aurea.  —  A  neat  little 
Retinospora  with  golden  coloured  foliage  shown  by 
Mr.  Chas.  Turner,  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough.  This  is 
probably  a  variety  of  T.  orientalis. 

Orchid  Committee. 

Present:  Harry  J.  Veitch  (Chairman);  and  Messrs. 
H.  J.  Chapman,  Jeremiah  Colman,  F.  W.  Ashton, 
W.  H.  Young,  W.  Boxall,  W.  H.  While,  W.  B.  Latham, 
F.  Sander,  De  B.  Ciawshay,  G.  F.  Moore,  H.  Tracey, 
Walter  Cobb,  J.Wilson  Potter,  Jas.  Douglas,  J.  W.  Odell, 
T.  W.  Bond,  E.  Hill,  and  H.  Ballantine. 

Orchids,  although  few  in  number,  were  interesting 
and  distinct. 

H.  T.  Pitt,  Esq.,  Rosslyn.  Stamford  Hill  (gr,,  Mr.  W. 
Thurgood),  sent  a  fine  variety  of  Cattleya  Dowiana, 
the  natural  hybrid  C.  Hardyana  Warscewiczii  x  Dowi- 
ana aurea,  with  three  finely  coloured  flowers;  and  C. 
Gaskelliana  Pitt's  var.,  with  small  but  almost  pure 
white  flowers. 

Sir  T.  Lawrence,  Bart ,  Burford  Lodge.  Do'  king  (gr., 
Mr.  W.  H.  White),  sent  a  three-flowered  spike  of  the 
lovely,  pure  white  Habenaria  Susannje. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Latham,  Botanic  Gardens,  Birmingl.am, 
sent  a  finely  grown  plant  of  Cypripedium  A.  de 
Lairesse  (Curtisii  x  Rothschildianuml. 

D.  B.  Crawshay,  Esq.,  Rosefield,  Sevenoaks  (gr.,  Mr. 
W.  Staples),  sent  hishomeraised  hybrid  Odoutoglossum 
Crawshayanum  (Hallii  X  Harryinum'.  The  plant 
carried  a  two-flowered  raceme,  the  flowers  being  larger 
than  when  the  plant  was  originally  exhibited,  and  of 
a  brighter  colour. 

N.  C.  Cookson,  Esq.,  Oakwood,  Wylam-on-Tyne,  in 
addition  to  the  plants  certificated,  sent  Cattleya  x 
Cybele,  Oakwood  var.  (Lnddemauuiana  x  Gaskelli- 
ana), and  Cypripedium  VexiT.o-IO,  derived  from  the 
parentage  indicated  by  the  name,  remarkable  for  the 
manner  in  which  it  has  reverted  to  the  C.  Faiiieanum 
characteristics. 

F.  Welleslev,  Esq.  (gr.,  Mr.  Gilbert),  West  field, 
Woking,  sent  Lselia  x  Iona  (tene'Drosi  x  Dayana,  and 
hybrid  Cypripediums. 

J.  S.  Moss,  Esq.,  Winter's  Hill,  Bishop's  Waltham, 
sent  a  plant  of  Lcelio-Cattleya  x  Wylamiana  (crispa  x 
granulosa),  the  latter  species  predominating  in  the 
shape  and  general  characters  of  the  flower,  which  has 
intensely  rich  purple  markings  on  the  lip. 

Messrs.  Stanley  Ashton  &  Co.,  Southgate,  sent  the 
typical  form  of  Oncidium  Forbesii,  in  addition  to  the 
certificated  variety. 

Mr.  E.  Kromer,  Bandon  Hill,  Croydon,  sent  Ancec- 
tochilus  concinnus,  a  pretty  variety  with  gold  mark 
ings  on  the  bronzy  leaves  (Botanical  Certificate). 

Awards. 

FrRST-CLAss  Certificates. 
These  were  awarded  to  the  following  plants  :— Odon- 
toglossum  Wilckeanum  Roihschildianum.  This  is 
perhaps  the  oldest  of  the  natural  hybrids  between 
O.  crispum  and  O.  luteo-purpureum,  having  been  in 
Mr.  Norman  Cookson's  collection  for  many  years  ;  the 
flowers  are  each  4J  inches  in  diameter,  the  sepals 
yellow,  heavily  blotched  and  barred  with  brown;  the 
petals  lighter  yellow,  the  central  area  evenly  marked 
with  bright  brown  markings  of  irregular  sizes  and 
shapes,  the  lip  heavily  fringed  at  the  margin,  creamy- 
yellow  on  the  front  lobe,  a  large  blotch  of  purple  in  the 
centre  and  around  the  prominent  hairy  disc,  and  deep 
orange-yellow  at  the  base.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
distinct  and  beautiful  varieties  we  have  seen.  Lielio- 
Cattleya  x  Cooksonire,  a  secondary  hybrid,  derived 
from  the  intercrossing  of  L.-C.  Clive  (Dowiana  x  Day- 
ana)  and  C.  labiata.  The  sepals  and  petals  deep  rosy- 
lilac,  having  the  form  of  C.  lahiata;  the  large  lip  wholly 
velvety  crimson  on  the  outer  area,  suffused  with  yellow 
in  the  central  area,  having  numerous  prominent  lougi- 
tudiual  lines  of  rich  purple.  It  was  raised  in  the 
collection  of  N.  C.  Cookson,  Esq.  (gr.,  Mr.  H.  J.  Chap- 
man), by  whom  it  was  exhibited. 
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Awards  of  Merit. 

Oncidium  For bsati  Sradshawss.— An  albino  form  of  the 
type,  the  whole  of  the  purple  markings  of  the  typical 
variety  being  changed  into  bright  yellow;  a  most 
striking  addition.  From  Messrs.  Stanley  Ashton  & 
Co.,  Southgate. 

Cypripedutm  x  A.dc  Lairesse  (Curtisil  x  Rothschild- 
ianum).—  A  fine  form  of  this  hybrid  was  raised  and 
shown  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Latham,  Botanic  Gardens,  Bir- 
mingham. The  dorsal  sepal  is  white,  shading  to  green 
at  the  base,  banded  with  deep  purple  lines ;  the  petals 
pale  green  spotted  with  dark  brown ;  the  lip  deep 
chocolate-brown,  shading  to  green.  It  is  intermediate 
in  character  between  the  parents. 

Cattleya  Schoficldiana,  Hassell  var.—A  yellow-ground, 
finely  and  distinctly  spotted  variety,  with  a  fine  broad 
lip.    From  W.  P.  Burkenshaw,  Esq.,  Hassel,  Leeds. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

Present :  A.  H.  Pearson,  Esq  (in  theChair),andMessrs. 
Geo.  Keif,  Alex.  Dean,  W.  Bates,  F.  Q.  Lane,  Henry 
Eslings,  H.  Markham,  H.  Balderson,  and  S.  Mortimer. 

Mr.  G.  Shawyer,  Crauford,  Hounslow,  exhibited 
fruits  of  a  fine  heavyTomato  of  the  Perfection  type,  and 
named  Cranford  Prolific.  The  clusters  were  of  extra 
size  and  weight  (Cultural  Commendation). 

Several  seedling  varieties  of  Melons  were  shown  for 
-Certificates,  but  none  gained  an  award. 

From  Sir  Walter  Gilbey's  garden,  The  Orchards, 
Elsenham,  Essex  ( gr  ,  Mr.  W.  Plester),  were  shown  fruits 
of  four  varieties  of  the  Cherry  (Mirabelle)  Plum,  two 
yellow  and  two  red  varieties. 

The  Lecture. 

HARDY  FRUITS  IN  YORKSHIRE. 
This  lecture  was  given  in  the  form  of  a  condensed 
summary  of  reports  collected  by  Mr.  Alfred  Gaut  from 
sixty-seven  hardy  fruit  centres  in  all  parts  of  Yorkshire 
during  the  past  three  years.  These  have  been  classified 
and  arranged  as  giving  satisfactory  or  unsatisfactory 
results  from  each  centre,  and  showing  the  different 
characters  of  the  soils  and  subsoils,  and  the  general 
conditions  under  which  hardy  fruits  are  growing  in 
the  county.  The  lecturer's  notes  show  most  clearly 
that  special  lists  of  hardy  fruits  as  arranged  for 
different  counties  or  districts  are  very  misleading, 
this  being  particularly  noticeable  in  the  Northern 
counties,  where  there  is  such  a  diversity  in  the  general 
characters  of  the  soils  and  subsoils  and  climatic  con- 
ditions. These  and  other  influences  have  a  great 
bearing,  not  only  on  the  different  species  of  fruits,  but 
their  varieties  also.  Black  Currant  mite  is  shown  as 
being  very  prevalent  in  Yorkshire ;  the  tables  show 
the  satisfactory  and  unsatisfactory  results  from  the 
different  centres  in  connection  with  this  pest  as  being 
nearly  equally  balanced. 


flowered  bushes  ;  Cockscombs,  which  now  rarely  find  a 
place  in  schedules  of  prizes,  were  certainly  much  above 
the  average  in  regard  to  quality. 

In  Division  B,  plants  were  largely,  and  in  most  in- 
stances finely,  shown  by  amateurs.  Mr.  Brock  had 
the  best  group;  but  Mr.  Marshall  came  in  1st  with 
twelve  stove  and  greenhouse  plants. 

There  was  not  so  extensive  a  display  of  fruit  usually 
seen  at  Taunton ;  evidently  the  season  had  much  to 
answer  for.  The  1st  prize  collection  of  eight  dishes 
was  staged  from  the  gardens  of  Lady  Ashburton, 
Romsey  (gr.,  Mr.  Geo.  Hall),  who  had  Black  Hamburgh 
and  white  Muscat  Grapes,  Royal  George  Peaches,  Pine- 
apples, Nectarines,  fine  Moor  Park  Apricots,  &c. ;  T.  K. 
D.  Digby,  Esq.,  Sherborne  Castle  (gr.,  Mr.  T.  Tnrton), 
was  2nd.  Mr.  Digby  took  the  1st  prize  with  a  Pine- 
apple. 

Melons,  Peaches,  and  Apricots  were  particularly 
good;  but  Apples  and  Pears,  generally  so  well  shown 
at  Taunton,  were  very  few  indeed. 

Vegetables,  on  the  whole,  were  very  fine,  and  though 
Bhown  of  somewhat  large  size,  were  yet  of  very  fine 
quality.  One  large  tent  was  full  to  overflowing  with 
the  produce  from  cottage  gardens. 


TAUNTON  DEAN  HORTICULTURAL. 

August  11.—  Among  reports  of  shows,  of  which  the 
crowded  state  of  our  columns  of  late  has  prevented  the 
publication,  we  may  instance  Taunton  Dean,  an  impor- 
tant West-country  horticultural  society,  usually  well 
supported  by  amateurs,  gardeners,  and  nurserymen. 
Specimen  plants  of  the  old  fashioned  species,  as  Ste- 
phanotis  floribunda,  Statices,  Bougainvillea  glabra, 
Allamanda  nobilis,  Dipladeuias,  Ericas,  &c.,  are  still 
shown  there  in  the  best  style. 

The  large  flower  show  tents,  which  appeared  to  be 
more  crowded  with  competitive  subjects  than  is  usual, 
were  seven  in  number,  including  one  for  honey.  It 
was  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty  the  plants  and  cut 
flowers  could  be  accommodated,  butyet  everything  was 
ready  with  commendable  punctuality  for  the  judges 
by  11  a.m. 

In  the  open-to-all  tents,  stove  and  greenhouse  speci- 
men plants  are  always  a  great  source  of  attraction,  and 
the  three  collections  of  these  in  the  open  class  made 
one  of  the  finest  features  in  this  way  seen  this  season. 
Mr.  Cypher,  Cheltenham,  was  1st  with  twelve  plants  in 
flower,  which  comprised  three  Statices,  two  of  S.  pro- 
fusaandone  of  S.  intermedia,  a  magnificent  example  ; 
two  very  fine  Stephanotis  floribunda,  Bougainvillea 
glabra  and  B.  Sanderiana,  Allamanda  nobilis,  Ac.  Mr. 
Wilfred  Marshall,  Taunton  (gr.,  Mr.  W.  Thomas),  was 
a  very^good  2nd  instead,  and  the  plants  he  staged  shows 
that  Mr.  Thomas  is  a  very  skilful  cultivator.  He  had 
Ixora  salicifolia,  Rondeletiaspeciosa  major,  Dipladenia 
Brearleyana,  Erica  Austiniana,  &c. 

Mr.  Cypher  was  also  1st  with  a  collection  of  eight 
foliaged  plants,  viz.,  four  huge  Palms  and  four 
Codheums,  C.  Sunset,  a  fine  piece,  a  fine  combination 
of  iridescent  hues.  There  were  some  good  collections 
of  exotic  Ferns,  the  best  eight  came  from  Mr.  Brock. 

Medium-sized  but  well  grown  and  bloomed  specimens 
of  single  and  double  zonal  Pelargoniums  were  staged; 
Fuchsias  were  of    the   character  of   well  grown  and 


READING   HORTICULTURAL. 

August  27.— Exceedingly  fortunate  was  the  executive 
of  this  old-established  Society  in  getting  for  once  a 
really  fine  day,  and  the  result  was  a  big  attendance  in 
the  charming  Forbury  Gardens.  The  tent  area  seemed 
rather  limited,  as  the  groups  of  plants  were  much 
crowded.  A  very  fine  one  of  the  larger  class,  quite  of 
the  Shrewsbury  style,  arranged  by  Mr.  Fulford  (gr.  to 
F.  D.  Lambert,  Esq.,  Moor  Hall,  Cookham),  not  only 
easily  took  the  1st  prize,  but  also  carried  off  the  fine 
Challenge  Vase  offered  by  the  Society.  This,  having 
been  won  for  three  years  in  succession  by  the  exhibitor, 
now  becomes  his  property. 

The  ordinary  classes  were,  as  usual,  well  filled,  but 
call  for  no  special  comment.  A  very  remarkable 
feature  in  one  tent  was  a  collection  of  230  kinds 
or  species  of  wild  flowers,  grasses,  sedges,  and  ferns, 
all  having  common  and  botanical  names  on  cards  very 
legibly  written.  This  interesting  object-lesson  was 
sent  by  Mr.  G.  Stanton,  Park  Place  Gardens,  Henley- 
on-Thames,  who  presented  it  as  illustrative  of  the 
wealth  of  beautiful  wild  flowers  found  in  Bucks  and 
Berks.  It  was  also  to  many  visitors  an  object-lesson  in 
wild  plant  nomenclature. 

Vegetables  here  are  always  fine,  for  Messrs.  Sutton  & 
Sons'  valuable  cash  prizes  for  collections  of  twelve 
dishes  invariably  lead  to  severe  competition.  There 
were  seven  collections,  making  a  total  of  eighty-four 
dishes.  Last  year  the  judging  seemed  to  have  been 
erratic,  and  created  some  dissatisfaction.  To  obviate 
that  trouble  this  year  the  judges  were  supplied  with 
point  cases,  and  the  basis  of  points  was  that  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society.  As  is  the  case  with  the 
great  Grape  class  at  Shrewsbury,  these  points  were 
placed  on  each  collection,  so  that  the  competitor  could 
note  in  which  dishes  he  was,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
judges,  strong  or  weak.    The  result  was  as  follows  :— 

Mr.  J.  Gibson  (gr.  to  R.  W.  Hudson,  Esq.,  Marlow, 
Bucks)  was  placed  1st  with  70  points  out  of  a  possible  75. 
He  had  Cauliflowers,  Carrots,  Onions,  Potatos,  Tomatos, 
Celery,  Leeks,  Runner  Beans,  Peas,  Beets,  Turnips,  and 
Parsnips.  Mr.  E.  Beckett  (gr.  to  Lord  Aldenham, 
Elstree),  came  2nd  with  65  points,  having  similar  pro- 
ducts in  11  dishes,  and  using  Cucumbers  in  place  of 
Turnips.  Mr.  Bowerman  (gr.  to  Lord  Bolton,  Hackwood 
Park,  Basingstoke)  was  3rd,  with  sixty-three  points. 
Three  other  competitors  also  took  prizes. 


COULSDON,  KENLEY  AND  PURLEY 
GARDENERS'  MUTUAL  IMPROVE- 
MENT. 
August  28.— On  the  above  date  the  members  of  the 
above  society  visited  Kew.    AfteiOunch  five  hours  were 
spent  in  the  historical  gardens,  under  the  guidance  of 
Mr.  Gregory,  of  Croydon.    Tea   was   partaken    of   at 
5.30.   There  was  little  time  for  speeches,  the  only  toast, 
"  The  Chairman  "  (A.  C.  Harper,  of  Etmshade),  was  pro- 
posed by  the  Secretary.  Mr.  Baunerman,  and  drunk 
with  enthusiasm.    After  an  absence  of  thirteen  hours, 
Kenley  was  reached  at  9.30,  the  members  expressing 
the  greatest  delight  with  the  day's  outing,  and  the  wish 
to  again  visit  Kew.  John  Bannerman,  Secretary. 


floral  decorations;  eighteen  classes  are  devoted  to 
farm,  and  forty  to  market  garden  produce;  some 
twenty  to  stuffed  animals  and  birds  (the  beautiful 
kingfisher  being  barred),  needlework,  carving,  and 
photography;  fourteen  for  honey,  butter,  eggs,  bees- 
wax, trussed  fowls,  and  baker's  and  home-made  bread ; 
seventy  classes  for  dogs,  forty-nine  for  poultry,  eighty 
for  pigeons,  twenty  for  rabbits,  and  thirty-two  for  cats. 
A  whole  army  of  judges  is  required ;  judging  com- 
mences at  half-past  ten,  and  the  public  are  admitted  at 
noon.  Sandy  must  have  a  good  military  band,  in 
addition  to  local  ones  ;  but  there  are  no  side  shows  of 
any  kind.  A  strong  human  interest  attaches  to  every 
part  of  it.  Those  who  have  not  seen  a  Sandy  Show 
have  missed  one  of  a  singularly  notable  character. 

The  thirty-fourth  annual  exhibition  was  held  as 
usual  in  the  park  of  Sandy  Place,  close  to  the  railway 
station.  Several  tents  were  required  to  accommodate 
the  horticultural  portion.  Large  specimen  plants  the 
Sandy  folk  will  have,  and  such  exhibitors  as  Cypher 
of  Cheltenham,  Vause  of  Leamington,  and  Finch  of 
Coventry,  competed  with  ten  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants  in  flower,  the  prizes  being  awarded  in  the  order 
of  their  names.  Well  grown  and  bloomed  specimen 
zonal  Pelargoniums  are  shown,  and  there  is  a  class  for 
a  group  arranged  for  effect,  in  which  Mr.  W.  Finch 
was  1st;  and  Mr.  W  Vause  was  2nd.  Gardeners 
showed  good  foliaged  plants,  greenhouse  plants, 
Fuchsias,  Begonias,  very  good  indeed ;  Balsams, 
Cockscombs  (there  were  some  very  fine  specimens  from 
Mr.  T.  Lockie,  The  Gardens,  Diddington  Park),  &c. 

The  cut  flower  tent  is  the  chief  attraction  at  Sandy. 
It  was  a  very  large  one  and  it  was  filled  to  overflowing 
with  attractive  subjects,  and  it  soon  became  densely 
crowded.  There  were  charming  Roses  for  the  season. 
The  best  forty-eight  were  from  Messrs.  Harkness  &  Co., 
Hitchin  ;  Messrs.  G.  &  W.  Burch,  Peterborough,  being 
2nd ;  and  they  were  similarly  placed  with  eighteen  tea- 
scented  varieties.  Mr.  C.  Bright,  Cambridge,  was 
1st  with  twenty-four  good  spikes  of  Gladioli;  Mr.  S. 
Mortimer,  Farnham,  with  thirty-six  Dahlias  ;  and  Mr. 
J.  R.  Tranter,  Henley-on-Thames,  wi'li  twenty-four. 

Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams  &  Co.,  Salisbury,  were  1st 
with  twenty-four  blooms  of  Cactus  Dahlias,  shown  on 
boards;  and  with  twelve  bunches  of  six  blooms  of  the 
same  they  included  two  very  fine  new  varieties,  to 
which  Certificates  of  Merit  were  awarded— viz.  Corona- 
tion, brilliant  red ;  and  Clarence  Webb,  rosy-salmon. 

Mr.  J.  Walker,  Thame, came  1st  with  twelv  e  bunches 
of  Pompons,  having  them  in  perfectcharacter.  Messrs. 
Harkness  it  Son,  Bedale,  were  accorded  the  1st 
prizes  for  twenty-four  bunches  of  hardy  herbaceous 
and  bulbous  flowers ;  and  Mr.  F.  M.  Bradley, 
Peterborough,  with  twenty-four  bunches  of  Sweet  Peas 
in  excellent  character.  There  were  several  other  cut 
flower  classes,  in  which  gardeners  and  amateurs 
exhibited. 

There  were  twenty-four  classes  for  Fruit,  and  the 
judges  declared  that  it  was  the  best  fruit  show  ever 
held  at  Sandy.  The  collections  of  fruit,  the  Grapes, 
Peaches,  and  Nectarines  iu  particular,  were  very  good ; 
but  it  was  impossible  to  take  notes,  so  densely  were 
the  tents  crowded. 

Vegetables  were  a  very  fine  feature,  and  some  highly 
meritorious  collections  were  staged  in  competition  for 
the  special  prizes  offered  by  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons, 
E.  Webb  &  Sons,  and  James  Carter  &,  Co.  The  market 
garden  produce  illustrated  in  an  interesting  way  the 
staple  industry  of  the  district,  while  the  farm  produce 
pointed  to  the  fact  that  good  cultivation  prevailed  in 
the  csunty.  To  particularise  even  the  leading  classes 
among  so  many  would  make  too  great  a  demand  on  our 
space. 

A  very  fine  miscellaneous  exhibit,  consisting  largely 
of  Cactus  Dahlias,  was  set  up  by  Houbies  it  Co.  (Mr. 
John  Green),  Dereham,  to  which  the  large  Silver-gilt 
Medal  of  the  Society  was  awarded.  Certificates  of 
Merit  were  given  to  Cactus  Dahlias  Winsome,  a  charm- 
ing white ;  and  Hetty  Dean ;  to  the  large  flowered  white 
Everlastiog  Pea  grandiflorus  albus,  and  to  white  Sweet 
Pea  Dorothy  Eckford,  both  in  very  fine  character.  A 
Silver  gilt  Medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  W.  B.  Child, 
Acocks  Green,  for  a  fine  collection  of  hardy  flowers  in 
excellent  character;  and  Silver  Medals  to  Messrs. 
Harrison  &  Sons,  Leicester,  for  cut  flowers,  &c. ;  W. 
&  J.  Brown,  nurserymen.  Stamford,  for  plants  and 
flowers;  F.  M.  Bradley,  Peterborough,  for  Carna- 
tions, &c. ;  and  Messrs.  Harkness  &  Co.,  Hitchin, 
for  a  collection  of  Roses.  A  Certificate  of  Merit 
was  awarded  to  Show  Dahlia  Rose  Queen,  from  Mr.  S. 
Mortimer. 


SANDY     AND      DISTRICT     FLORAL 
AND    HORTICULTURAL. 

August  28. — A  Society  which  can  issue  a  schedule  of 
prizes  containing  260  classes  that  include  almost  every- 
thing which  can  interest  country  people,  and  has  an 
additional  22-1  special  prizes,  and  draw  together 
thousands  of  people  to  see  the  exhibition,  must  be  one 
of  some  interest  in  the  country.  The  Sandy  Show  is 
unique  in  its  way.  There  are  161  classes  in  which  the 
various  produce  of  the  garden  can  be  shown,  including 


NATIONAL    DAHLIA. 

September  2  &  3.— For  the  first  time  the  annual 
exhibition  of  this  society  took  place  in  the  Drill  Hall, 
Westminster,  in  conjunction  with  the  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society ;  and  it  must  have  been  a 
source  of  great  satisfaction  to  the  exhibitors  that  they 
had  not  on  this  occasion  to  convey  their  blooms 
through  London  to  the  Crystal  Palace  at  Sydenham. 
Though  the  day  was  dull,  the  flowers  were  yet,  on  the 
whole,  seen  to  great  advantage,  and  Ihere  was  ample 
room  for  the  entries.  Round  the  sides  of  the  Hall  were 
arranged  the  trade  groups  ;  but  complaints  were  made 
that  it  was  distinctly  understood  in  the  Committee  of 
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the  National  Dahlia  Society  that  no  trade  collections 
were  to  be  admit  ted.  else  they  would  have  been  much 
more  numerous.  On  the  whole,  regard  being  had  to 
the  changeable  character  of  the  weather,  the  exhibition 
was  a  distinctly  good  one,  though  the  large  show  and 
fancy  Dahlias  were  not  nearly  so  good  as  in 
previous  years.  Soire  of  the  blooms  were  rough, 
and  many  undersized.  But  the  numbers  and 
general  fine  quality  of  the  Cactus  varieties 
amply  compensated  for  any  shortcomings  in  re- 
spect of  the  show  type ;  they  overflowed  in  the 
building,  and  formed  quite  two-thirds  of  the  bulk  of 
flowers.  New  varieties  of  this  type  were  numerous, 
and  though  no  one  new  variety  appeared  to  be  of  a 
specially  attractive  character,  there  are  some  very  fine 
things  among  the  new  varieties  of  the  present  year. 
The  Pompon  varieties  were  delightful,  small,  sym- 
metrical blooms  being  staged  generally;  while  the 
single  varieties  were  as  attractive  as  ever.  A  repre- 
sentative of  the  new  Collerette  type,  President  Vigor, 
was  seen  in  Messrs.  II.  Cannell  <k  Sons'  trade  stand, 
and  it  promises  to  make  an  excellent  subject  for 
garden  decoration  ;  it  is  free  blooming,  and  throws  its 
flowers  well  above  the  foliage  on  long  stems.  A  single 
type  with  quilled  centre  was  not  attractive.  The 
single  forms  of  the  Cactu9  Dahlia  were  scarcely  in 
evidence.  The  arrangements  made  by  Mr.  S.  T.  Wright 
were  good,  and  the  judging  was  got  through  in  good 
time. 

NURSERYMEN. 

Show  and  Fancy  Dahlias.— There  were  four  stands  of 
forty-eight  blooms  distinct.  The  1st  prize  was  awarded 
to  Mr.  John  Walker,  Thame,  who  had  some  very  good 
blooms  indeed  for  the  season,  chief  among  them 
Majestic,  R.  T.  Kawlings,  John  Hickling,  James  Cocker, 
William  Powell,  Purple  Prince,  Imperial,  W.  Keith, 
John  Walker,  Arthur  Kawlings,  John  Standish,  Mar- 
jorie, Sailor  Prince,  Watchman,  Duke  of  Fife,  Victor, 
Plutarch,  Kathleen,  Plutarch,  Mrs.  W.  Slack,  Queen  of 
the  Belgians,  Dr.  Keynes,  Mabel  Stanton,  John  Ben- 
nett, Mrs.  Saunders,  Muriel  Hobbs,  &c. ;  and  Mr.  S. 
Mortimer,  Farnham,  was  2nd,  and  he  had  good  exam- 
ples of  James  Cocker,  Criterion,  William  Powell,  Archie 
Mortimer,  Mrs.  D.  Johnson,  Matthew  Campbell,  Victor, 
Harry  Turner,  Rosamond,  Sunset,  £c,  Mr.  W.  Trese- 
der, Cardiff,  was  3rd.  So  strong  was  Mr.  Walker,  that 
he  was  also  placed  1st  with  thirty-six  varieties,  and 
here  he  had  a  repetition  of  the  varieties  above  named, 
Queen  of  the  Belgians,  a  very  delicate  flower,  was  good, 
and  it  is  an  excellent  garden  variety,  throwing  its 
flowers  on  stiff  stems  well  above  the  foliage ;  it  is  also 
very  free.  Chieftain,  Mrs.  Fisher,  iohn  Walker,  the 
best  white,  and  Duchess  of  York  were  all  very  good,  and 
Mr.  S.  Mortimer  was  again  2nd. 

Another  class  of  exhibitors  appeared  with  twenty-four 
and  eighteen  varieties.  With  the  larger  number 
Messrs.  J.  Cray  &  Son,  Frome,  were  placed  1st ;  they 
had  in  good  character  Rev.  J.  B.  M.  Camm,  Win. 
Rawlings,  W.  Powell,  Mrs.  W.  Slack,  John  Hickling, 
T.  S.  Ware,  Mrs.  Gladstone,  Mrs.  Saunders,  Dr.  Keynes, 
Mabel  Stanton,  John  Walker,  and  Excellent.  Mr.  F.  W. 
Seale,  Sevenoaks,  was  awarded  the  2nd  prize  with 
eighteen  varieties.  Messrs.  Cray  &  Son  were  again  1st, 
and  Mr.  F.  W.  Seale,  2nd.  Only  one  collection  of 
twelve  blooms  was  staged,  that  from  Mr.  J.  R.  Tranter, 
Henley-on-Thames;  on  this  stand  was  Florence 
Tranter,  a  very  pretty,  delicate,  show  Dahlia,  which 
found  a  place  on  most  stands. 

Cactus  Dahlias  in  bunches.— These  were  shown  in  two 
classes  by  nurserymen,  for  eighteen  and  for  twelve 
varieties  in  bunches  of  six  blooms  each.  The  highest 
award  of  the  judges  went  to  Messrs.  T.  Stbbdwick  & 
Son,  Silver  Hill,  St.  Leonards,  who  in  common  with 
their  opponents,  Messrs.  Keynes  &  Co.  of  Salisbury, 
and  J.  Burrell  &  Co.,  Cambridge,  staged  excellent 
novelties  with  varieties  already  in  commerce.  In 
the  St.  Leonards'  collection  were  Tasmania,  primrose- 
yellow,  of  good  Cactus  character;  Eva,  a  good  white,  a 
little  undersized  as  shown  ;  Mary  Farnsworth,  a  pleasing 
shade  of  delicate  primrose  with  a  slight  tipping  of 
white  ;  Etna,  deep  lilac,  scarcely  appropriately  named; 
Raymond  Parks,  bright  red  ;  Clara,  a  promising  white  ; 
H.  T.  Robertson,  pale  yellow;  Mrs.  E.Mawley;  Bruce,' 
primrose  centre  with  the  florets  suffused  with  rosy- 
salmon;  Miss  Florence  Stredwiek,  a  charming  white; 
Vesta,  J.  W.  Wilkinson,  and  Uncle  Tom,  all  fresh,  clear] 
and  bright.  Messrs.  Keynes  &  Co.,  had  Clarence  Webb] 
Ophir,  and  Mrs.  J.  W.  Jackson,  a  fine  dark  variety- 
Gabriel  and  Columbia,  both  with  bright  ground 
colours  tipped  with  white  :  Coronation,  bright  orange 
red;  Prince  of  Orange,  bright  reddish-orange;  Mrs. 
Clark,  Maid  of  Kent,  pale  rose ;  Spotless  Queen,  white ; 
and  others.  Messrs.  J  Burrell  &  Co.  were  a  remark- 
ably good  3rd. 

With  twelve  bunches  of  the  same  number  of  flowers. 
Mr.  John  Walker  was  a  good  1st;  he  had  excellent 
bunches  of  Lottie  Dean,  Mrs. E.Mawley, Lord  Alfreton, 
Mrs.  Carter  Page,  J.  F.  Hurdson,  and  Aunt  Chloe,  a 
good  dark;  Galliard,  very  bright;  Lord  Roberts  and 
J.W.Fife,  crimson-purple.  2nd,  Mr.  C.Turner,  Slough, 
whose  best  bunches  were  J.  W.  Wilkinson,  Vesta, 
Galliard,  Meteor,  Lyric,  Zephyr,  Lord  Roberts,  Uncle 
Tom,  &c. 

Cactus  Dahlias  shown  on  boards  were  a  good  feature, 
some  fine  blooms  being  staged.  Messrs.  J.  Stredwick 
&  Sons  were  again  1st  with  remarkably  good  illustra- 


tions of  Mabel,  white;  Mrs.  Wistanley,  Hercules, 
Comet,  one  of  the  new  striped  varieties,  of  which  type 
the  exhibitors  have  raised  three  or  four  ;  Etna,  Green's 
White,  Eva,  Clara,  Mary  Farnsworth,  Florence  Stred- 
wick, Marjorie,  Gabriel,  J.  W.  Wilkiusou,  H.  T. 
Robertson,  Aunt  Chloe,  Princess,  blush;  Eric,  Riug- 
dove,  Friar  Tuck,  &c.  Messrs.  J.  Burrell  &  Co.  were 
a  close  2nd,  and  they  had  highly  developed  blooms  of 
Phoenix,  bright  crimson  red;  Decima,  Mrs.  E.  Mawley, 
Ianthe,  Sheen,  Zoe,  J.  W.  Wilkinson,  Alpha,  Crispin, 
Columbia,  Mrs.  J.  P.  Clark,  Olive,  and  R.  Dean. 

With  twenty  four  blooms,  shown  in  the  same  way, 
Mr.  W.  Treseder,  Cardiff,  was  1st;  he  had  in  fine  cha- 
racter, Loyalty,  J.  H.  Jackson,  Galliard,  Lottie  Dean, 
Alpha,  Vesta,  Uncle  To"D,  Mrs.  E.  Mawley,  Mrs.  J.  J. 
Crowe,  &c. 

Cactus  Dahlias,  in  vases. — This  was  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  effective  features  of  the  show,  though 
of  course  the  flower-stems  were  stiffened  by  means  of 
wires  to  keep  them  in  an  upright  position. 

With  twelve  vases,  Mr.  F.  M.  Seale  was  placed  1st ; 
the  varieties  good,  the  flowers  admirably  arranged 
with  appropriate  foliage,  and  stood  upon  a  white 
cloth.  The  following  may  be  said  by  their  appearance 
to  be  well  adapted  for  this  purpose:— J.  H.  Jackson, 
Mrs.  J.  J.  Crowe,  Viscountess  Sherbrooke,  Britannia, 
Floradora,  Jealousy,  Starfish,  Vesta  Galliard,  Uncle 
Tom,  and  Lord  Roberts.  Messrs.  Keynes  &.  Co.  were 
2nd:  Coronation,  Lyric,  Clarence  Webb,  R.  Dean,  Artas, 
and  Night,  were  also  good  for  vase  work. 

Pompon  Dahlias.— There  were  two  trade  classes  for 
these— one  for  twenty-four  varieties,  and  one  for 
twelve,  each  bunch  containing  ten  blooms.  In  the 
larger  class,  Mr.  C.  Turner,  Slough,  was  placed  1st 
with  the  following  in  fine  character ;— Fosco,  Thalia, 
Bacchus,  Lilian,  Adelaide,  Douglas,  Cyril,  Monuo, 
Jessica,  Mephisto,  Daisy,  Etsa,  Nerissa,  Darkest  of  All. 
Galatea,  Buttercup,  Emily  Hopper,  and  Snowtlake,  all 
neat,  eveu,  and  pure.  Mr.  F.  W.  Seale  was  2nd;  he 
staged  some  very  good  bunches  indeed,  and  had, 
in  addition  to  the  foregoing,  Captain  Boytou,  Gany- 
mede, Hypatia,  and  Nellie  Bromhead. 

With  twelve  varieties, Messrs.  J.  Burrell&  Co.  were 
placed  1st;  they  had  in  excellent  character  Nellie  Brom- 
head, Bacchus,  Violet,  Emily  Hopper,  Daisy,  Nerissa, 
Distinction,  Ganymede,  Jessica,  &c.  Messrs.  J.  Cray 
&  Son,  Frome,  were  a  good  2nd,  having  nice  neat 
blooms,  well  arranged. 

Single  Dahlias.—  These  were  also  shown  in  twenty-four 
and  twelve  varieties,  eighteen  blooms  in  a  bunch,  and 
they  made  a  striking  feature,  the  blooms  generally 
even  and  not  too  large.  The  1st  prize  for  twenty-four 
bunches  went  to  Mr.  F.  W.  Seale,  who  had  Percy 
Bucknell,  Miss  Zulema,  Girlie,  T.  Seale,  Yellow  Queen, 
Adonis,  Royal  Sovereign,  Victoria,  Oceana,  Yellow  Per- 
fection, Robert  Adair,  Jeauette,  Urban  Youens,  Beauty's 
Eye,  The  Geisha,  in  the  best  character,  and  they  form 
a  very  good  selection.  Messrs.  Cheal  &  Son  were  2nd ; 
their  best  varieties  were  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  Miss 
Morland,  Cicely,  Victoria,  Meta,  Hilda,  Princess 
Beatrice,  Girlie,  Miss  Girdlestone,  W.  Parrott,  and 
Naomi  Tighe. 

In  the  class  for  twelve  bunches  Mr.  John  Walker 
was  1st;  he  had  in  good  form  The  Bride,  Eclipse, 
Fascination,  Robin  Adair,  Columbine,  Leslie  Seale, 
Miss  Roberts,  and  Naomi  Tighe.  Messrs.  J.  Cray  &  Son 
were  3rd. 

Amateur  Classes. 

Shoiv  and  Fancy  Dahlias.— With  twenty-four  blooms 
the  veteran  Mr.  Thos.  Hobbs,  Downcnd,  Bristol,  took 
the  1st  prize,  showing  in  very  good  character  Mrs. 
Langtry,  Rev.  J.  B.  M.  Camm,  T.  S.  Ware,  Arthur 
Rawlings,  Southern  Queen,  R.  T  Rawlings,  Dr.  Keynes, 
Shottesham  Hero,  Earl  of  Ravensworth,  Marjorie, 
Prince  of  Denmark,  &c.  Mr.  Thos.  Anstiss,  Brill,  was 
2nd. 

With  twelve  blooms,  Mr.  S.  Cooper,  Chippenham,  was 
placed  1st;  and  Mr.  Parker, Ivy  Hatch, Sevenoaks,  2nd. 

There  was  but  one  stand  of  twelve  show  Dahlias,  a 
good  one,  which  took  the  1st  prize,  from  Mr.  Blundell, 
gr.  to  Mrs.  Harris,  Orpington,  Kent. 

With  a  pretty  stand  of  twelve  fancy  Dahlias,  Mr.  S. 
Cooper  was  1st;  the  best  varieties  were  Lottie  Eckford, 
Sunset,  Dandy,  Frank  Pearce,  Salamander,  Peacock, 
Mrs.  John  Downie,  Watchman,  and  Mrs.  Saunders. 
Mr.  T.  Austiss  was  placed  2nd. 

With  six  blooms  Mr.  T.  Hobbs  came  in  1st,  and  Mr.  A. 
Parker  2nd. 

Cactus  Dahlias.—  These  were  both  numerously  and 
well  shown  by  amateurs,  in  bunches,  in  two  classes; 
the  largest  for  twelve  varieties  in  bunches  of  six 
blooms,  Mr.  L.  McKenna,  Twyford,  Berks,  came  in 
1st  with  commendable  bunches  of  Stella,  Britannia, 
Mrs.  E.  Mawley,  W.  Jowett,  Lord  Roberts,  Innovation, 
&c. ;  Mr.  W.  Peters,  Baldslow,  Hastings,  was  2nd. 
With,  nine  bunches,  three  blooms  in  a  bunch,  Mr. 
P.  W.  Tulloch,  Hove,  Brighton,  was  1st;  he  had,  in 
good  character,  Ajax,  Galliard,  Lucifer  (new,  orange- 
salmon),  Loyalty,  Mrs.  E.Mawley,  P.  W.  Tulloch,  and 
Zephyr.  Mr.  H.  L.  Brousson,  Sidcup  Place,  Kent,  was 
2nd.  With  six  bunches  of  three  blooms, Mr.  S.  Cooper 
was  the  only  exhibitor,  and  was  placed  1st. 

With  eightceen  blooms,  shown  on  boards— a  very 
good  feature— Mr.  H.  A.  Needs,  Horaall,  Woking,  was 


placed  1st;  he  had  finely  developed  examples  of  Alpha, 
J.  F.  Hudson,  Mrs.  J.  J.  Crowe,  Eclipse,  Mrs.  H.  J. 
Jones,  J.  W.  Wilkinson,  and  Cornucopia.  Mr.  J. 
Bryant,  St.  Martin's,  Salisbury,  was  2nd.  With  twelve 
blooms,  Mr.  L.  McKenna  was  1st,  -and  Mr.  H.  Brown, 
Luton,  2nd.  With  six  blooms,  the  1st  prize  went  to  Mr. 
T.  G.  Oliver,  and  Mr.  A.  Parker  was  2nd.  With 
twelve  bunches  of  Pompons,  Mr.  A.  Brown  came  1st, 
and  Mr.  *V.  C.  Pagkam,  The  Whin  Gardens,  Weybridge, 
was  2nd.  With  six  bunches,  Mr.  A.  Brown  was  1st, 
and  Mr.  S.  Cooper  2nd. 

Amateurs  also  exhibited  single  Dahlias.  In  one 
class,  six  bunches  of  ten  blooms  each,  Mr.  J.  F. 
Hudson,  the  Secretary,  Gunnersbury  House,  Acton, 
came  in  1st,  having  in  good  form  Donna  Casilda, 
Tommy,  Leslie  Seale,  Columbine,  and  Aurora.  The 
Rev.  S.  S.  Pearce,  Woodstock,  Oxon,  was  placed  2nd. 

With  six  varieties,  six  blooms  of  each,  Mr.  E. 
Mawley,  the  President,  Rose  Bank,  Berkhamsted,  was 
awarded  the  1st  prize  ;  he  had  pretty,  neat  bunches  of 
Beauty's  Eye,  Tommy,  Aurora,  and  three  others. 

Decorative  Classes.— One  for  a  basket  of  Dahlia  blooms, 
arranged  for  effect  with  any  kind  of  foliage,  brought 
some  pretty  exhibits.  Mr.  R.  Edwards,  Oti'ord,  Seven- 
oaks, took  the  1st  prize  with  yellow  and  salmon  flowers, 
with  light  foliage.  Mr.  H.A.  Needs  was  2nd;  he  had 
Cactus  varieties,  like  Mr.  Edwards,  but  used  yellow 
and  red;  a  pretty  basket  from  Mr.  F.  W .  Fellowes, 
Putteridgebury,  Luton,  was  placed  3rd.  Vases  of  Dah- 
lias were  also  effective,  Cactus  varieties  being  mostly 
used.  Mr.  R.  Edwards  was  1st  with  the  salmon-tinted 
Britannia,  prettily  arranged  with  bronze  and  green 
foliage  ;  Mr.  T.  G.  Oliver  was  2nd. 

The  class  for  three  vases  of  Cactus  Dahlias  brought 
six  exhibitors,  Mr.  H.  A.  Needs  taking  the  1st  prize 
with  a  vase  each  of  red,  white,  and  maroon,  set  up  with 
tasteful  foliage;  Mr.  A.  Taylor,  Nor  h  Finchley,  came 
2nd,  he  mixed  colours  in  his  vases,  using  medium- 
sized  blooms.  The  best  shown  bouquet  of  Cactus 
Dahlias  came  from  Mr.  W.  Treseder,  who  employed  a 
pale  yellow  variety,  with  neat  foliage;  Mr.  F.  W.  Felton 
was  2nd,  he  had  red  and  maroon.  Messrs.  Jones  &.  Sox, 
Shrewsbury,  had  a  pretty  bouquet  of  yellow  and  dark 
flowers,  but  made  it  heavy  by  the  too  free  use  of  Rhus 
cotinus. 

An  attractive  class  was  that  six  bunches  of  fancy 
single  Dahlias,  i  e.,  edged,  striped,  and  lipped  flowers. 
Mr.  F.  W.  Seale  was  placed  1st  with  charming  exam- 
ples of  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  Alice  Seale,  Victoria, 
Adonis,  Urban  Youens,  and  Columbine.  Mr.  J.  F. 
Hudson  was  2nd;  he  had  Tommy,  Phyllis,  Madge, 
Hilda  Gulielnia,  and  Northern  Star. 

Classes  for  Maiden- Growers.— Three  were  set  apart  for 
these,  and  Mr.  H.  S.  Stevens,  Baldslow,  St.  Leonards, 
was  awarded  the  1st  prize  for  six  show  Dahlias,  Mr.  H. 
Brown,  North  Street,  Luton,  for  six  bunches  of  Cactus, 
and  Mr.  G,  Quinland,  East  Grinstead,  for  six  blooms. 

The  Silver  Medal  offered  by  Mr.  E.  Mawley,  for  the 
best  bunch  of  a  Cactus  Dahlia  shown  in  classes  6  and  7, 
was  awarded  to  Messrs.  J.  Stredwick  it  Sons,  for 
Miss  Florence  Stredwick,  white,  new  of  the  present 
year,  and  a  second  Silver  Medal,  also  given  by  Mr. 
Mawley,  for  the  best  bunch  of  a  Cactus  Dahlia  in  classes 
21,  22, 23  and  25  was  awarded  to  Mr.  r.  W.  Tulloch  for 
a  bunch  of  Mrs.  E.  Mawley. 

Certificates  of  Merit  were  awarded  to  the  follow- 
ing Cactus  varieties  :— Winsome,  pure  white,  from  Mr. 
J.  Green,  Hobbies  &  Co..  Dereham, 

Eva,  white;  W.  F.  Balding,  bright  reddish-crimson  : 
H.  J.  Jones,  yellow  ground,  delicate  salmon,  and 
slightly  tipped  with  white;  Vesuvius,  yellow,  striped 
with  crimson,  a  fine  type  of  flower;  and  Etna,  delicate 
lilac  ground  with  a  deeper  shade.  All  from  Messrs.  J. 
Stredwick  &  Son. 

F.  A.  Wcllesley,  deep  bright  salmon-red,  from  Mr.  H. 
Shoesmith. 

Mabel  Needs,  bright  crimson-scarlet,  a  fine  variety, 
from  Mr.  S.  Mortimer. 

Ianthe,  a  line  pale  orange-salmon,  tinted  with  rose, 
from  Messrs.  J.  Burrell  &  Co. 

Show  Dahlia  Henry  Clark,  pale  ground  edged  with 
lilac-purple,  and  with  occasional  dashes  of  yellow  on 
the  petals,  said  to  be  a  sport  from  the  yellow  R.  T. 
Rawlings,  good  size  and  form,  Messrs.  Keynes  a:  CO.  ; 
Pompon  Snowdrop,  white  with  a  slight  yellowish-green 
centre,  medium  size  and  exquisite  shape,  Messrs.  J. 
Cheal  &  Son;  and  Elsa,  a  small  .but  finely-formed 
creamy-white  variety,  from  Mr.  C.  Turner. 

Miscellaneous  collections  of  Dahlias  were  shown  by 
Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  about  170  bunches  of 
Cactus  varieties.  Hobbies  &  Co.  (J.  Green),  Dereham, 
who  had  a  large  collection  of  Cactus  varieties  ;  W.  Cut- 
bush  &Son,  Dahlias  in  variety  ;  Barr  St  Son.  the  same  ; 
Jones  &  Son,  Shrewsbury,  the  same;  Messrs.  Smith 
Bros.,  Upper  Norwood,  the  same. 


ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL    OF 
IRELAND. 

The  recent  autumn  show  in  connection  with  Iho 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  Ireland  was  held  in 
Merrion  Square,  which  was  again  kindly  placed  at 
their  disposal  for  the  occasion.  Unfortunately  the 
weather  for  some  time  before  and  up  to  the  opening 
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hour  was  anything  but  propitious,  and  militated  in  no 
small  degree  against  the  attendance  of  visitors.  How- 
ever, at  about  three  o'clock,  a  change  for  the  better 
set  in,  the  sun  bursting  out  in  welcome  splendour, 
nith  the  result  that  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon 
the  gathering  assumed  large  proportions. 

As  usual,  the  exhibits  were  arranged  in  several  mar- 
quees erected  in  the  grounds,  and  the  various  speci- 
mens of  fruit  and  flowers  were  greatly  admired.  In 
poin  t  of  numbers  the  exhibits  showed  a  decided  increase 
on  those  of  last  year,  while  the  quality,  it  was  gratifying 
to  notice,  evinced  considerable  improvement  all  round. 
The  actual  number  of  entries,  excluding  the  nursery- 
men's exhibits,  was  310,  as  against  274  at  the  correspond- 
ing show  last  year.  The  judges  in  the  fruit  and  vege- 
table exhibits  were  Mr.  A.  Black  and  Mr.  C.  R. 
Hamilton,  J. P. ;  in  cut  blooms,  Mr.  \V.  E.  Gumbleton, 
F.R.H.S.,  and  Mr.  Hugh  Crawford:  and  in  the  extra 
prizes,  Mr.  F.  W.  Buriudge,  M.A.,  all  of  whom  have 
given  great  satisfaction  in  their  awards  for  some  years 
past. 

The  display  of  flowers  and  fruit  by  nurserymen  was 
really  fine,  that  of  the  Messrs.  Ramsay,  Ballsbridge, 
being  particularly  good. 

The  Challenge  Cup  presented  by  Lord  Ardilaun  for 
Cactus  Dafclias  was  awarded  to  Lady  Frances  Dovne, 
and  the  Cup  presented  by  Messrs.  Richard  Hartland 
&  Sons  for  Begonias  was  won  by  Lord  Ashtown  ;  while 
the  Cup  given  by  Messrs.  Wm.  Watson  &  Sons,  Clon- 
tarf,  was  awarded  to  Mr.  R.  W.  Booth.  These  Cups 
must  be  won  three  times,  not  necessarily  in  succession, 
to  be  retained  permanently. 

The  principal  prize  *vinnera  were,  F.  A.  Millar,  Esq., 
Windsor  House,  Monkstown,  gr.,  Mr.  D.  Coloban ;  B. 
Drummel,  Esq.,  Bellevue,  Bootcrstown,  gr.,  Mr.  T. 
Byrne;  Hamilton  Stubber,  Esq,  Moyne,  Durrow,  gr., 
Mr.  P.  Flannagan  ;  Lord  Ardilaun  ;  R.  W.  Booth,  Esq., 
Victoria  House,  Dalkey,  gr.,  Mr.  J.  A.  Cavanagh  ;  Lord 
Cloncurry,  gr.,  Mr.  Rigg;  E.  D'Olier,  Esq.,  Knocklinn, 
Bray,  gr.,  Mr.  J.  Harvey;  Lord  Dunleath,  Ballywater 
Park,  co.  Down;  Lord  Ashtown,  gr.,  Mr.  A.  Porter; 
J.  R.  Digges,  Esq.,  Duncairn,  Eglinton  Road  ;  Surgeon- 
General  T.  Beaumont,  Palmerston  Park ;  Marquis  of 
Downshire,  Hillsborough  Castle,  &c. 


GROWING  MELONS  &  CUCUMBERS 
IN  POTS. 

Partly  from  lack  of  convenience  for  plant- 
ing out  in  beds  in  the  usual  manner,  I  was 
compelled  to  adopt  the  pot  method  of  cul- 
tivation for  Melons  and  Cucumbers  during 
a  part  of  the  year,  and  I  have  had  no  reason  to 
regret  having  to  adopt  it.  My  chief  fear  was, 
that  in  the  case  of  the  Cucumber  plants  they 
would  give  out  and  cease  to  bear  after  a  short 
time.  My  fear  on  this  head  was  not  borne  out 
by  results,  for  finer  Telegraphs  were  never  cut 
from  a  bed,  and  the  length  of  time  during  which 
the  plants  continued  to  produce  excellent  fruits 
was  equal  to  that  of  any  that  I  had  planted  in 
frames.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Melons, 
which  consisted  solely  of  the  Cabul  variety, 
one  not  much  grown  nowadays,  but  which 
has  fine  flavour,  thick  flesh,  and  moderate  size 
to  recommend  it,  while  as  many  as  six  may  be 
grown  on  a  plant.  The  pots  were  18  inches  in 
diameter,  and  were  not  quite  filled  with  natu- 
rally rich  loam  for  the  Melon,  and  loam  and 
(lung  for  the  Cucumber  plants.  The  soil  had 
additional  soil  put  on  the  top,  when  the  plant 
seemed  to  need  an  extra  fillip ;  but  nutriment 
in  the  form  of  liquid -manure  was  afforded  when 
the  plants  were  in  full  bearing,  at  which  time 
the  roots  are  very  numerous.  No  fear  of  sour- 
ing the  soil  then,  as  is  the  case  with  extensive 
beds  in  pits  and  frames. 

The  Melons  were  grown  against  the  back 
wall  of  a  succession  Pine-pit,  a  simple  lean-to, 
the  pots  plunged  in  the  tan  bed,  and  supported 
from  beneath  by  a  pillar  of  dry  bricks.  The 
liine  was  trained  on  strands  of  wire  running 
along  the  back  wall,  so  as  not  to  throw  shade 
on  the  Pines.  We  had  more  Melons  than 
could  be  used  that  season,  and  the  fruits  were 
much  praised. 

The  Cucumber-pots  were  sunk  in  a  bed  of 
tree-leaves  over  hot- water  pipes,  and  also  sup- 
ported from  beneath ;  and  the  pit — a  hip- 
roofed  one  used  for  propagating  purposes, 
had  a  path  running  down  the  middle.     The 


bine,  not  being  in  the  way  of  anything,  was 
allowed  to  extend  on  the  north  side  from  end 
to  end. 

The  Melon-plants  were  accorded  the  treat- 
ment U5ual  in  a  Pine-pit,  and  the  Cucumbers 
in  the  propagating-house  were  kept  much 
dryer  as  regarded  the  air,  and  afforded  more 
ventilation  than  is  now  th9  fashion.  It  may 
be  said  that  in  the  summer  there  was  notmuch 
plant  propagation  going  on  that  demanded  any 
very  special  conditions,  and  but  little  fire-heat 
was  employed. 

I  think  that  the  straits  to  which  a  gardener 
is  put  at  times  compel  him  to  leave  the  dearly- 
loved  beaten  track  to  his  advantage,  as  he 
very  frequently  finds  that  there  is  more  than 
one  way  that  leads  to  success,  and  good  is 
done  if  he  lets  others  share  his  experiences. 
Melonis. 


THE    WEATHER. 


R.H.S. 


FRUIT   AND  FLORAL  COM- 
MITTEES AT  CRICKET. 

A  very  pleasant  game  of  cricket  was  played 
at  Gunnersbury  Park  on  Wednesday  last  between 
members  of  the  above  bodies.  When  play  com- 
menced at  noon  the  sun  was  shining  beautifully. 
The  pitch,  which  is  the  finest  in  West  London, 
was  rather  slow,  owing  to  recent  heavy  rains.  If 
the  play  was  not  of  the  highest  order,  the  good  feeling 
which  characterised  the  whole  of  the  proceedings  fully 
compensated  for  any  lack  of  skill  in  wielding  the 
willow. 

The  Fruit  Committee,  captained  by  Mr.  G.  Woodward, 
batted  first,  scoring  47,  Messrs.  Beckett,  Parker,  Iggul- 
den,  and  the  captain  being  responsible  for  the  major 
portion  of  the  runs.  Small  as  was  the  Fruit  Com- 
mittee's total  of  47,  it  proved  to  be  too  high  for  the 
Floral  Committee,  who  were  only  able  to  register  32. 

At  the  second  time  of  asking  the  Fruit  Gentlemen 
knocked  up  the  respectable  score  of  87  for  6  wickets, 
and  then  the  innings  was  declared  closed.  This  time 
Messrs.  Parker,  Reynolds,  Iggulden,  and  Woodward 
played  particularly  bright  and  attractive  cricket. 

Upon  going  to  the  wickets  a  second  time,  the  Floral 
Committee  fared  even  worse  than  before,  the  whole 
side  being  out  for  33. 

For  the  winners  Messrs.  Beckett,  Woodward,  and 
Parker  bowled  remarkably  well,  and  for  the  losers, 
Messrs.  Howie  (Captain),  and  Fielder  handled  the  ball 
with  great  skill. 

The  players  and  friends,  amongst  whom  were  several 
ladies,  lunched  together  in  a  tent  erected  on  Hie  ground 
after  which  W.  Marshall,  Esq.,  proposed,  and  H.  Balder- 
son,  Esq  ,  seconded  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Leopold  de 
Rothschild,  Esq.,  for  allowing  the  use  of  his  beautiful 
ground,  and  giving  the  company  the  privilege  of  in- 
specting the  gardens  and  glass-houses  of  his  Gunners- 
bury  estate. 

The  umpires  were  Mr.  S.  T.  Wright,  and  Mr.  Thomas 
Humphreys. 

SCORES. 
Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 
First  Innings.    Second  Innings. 


R.  Parker 

8 

...    14 

A.  H.  Pearson 

0 

...      7 

G.  Reynolds 

7 

...    23 

W.  Bates  ... 

3 

...      0 

E.  Beckett 

...      10 

...      1 

H.  Esling... 

2 

M.  Gleeson 

0 

G.  Keif     ... 

2 

G.  Woodtvard 

6 

...    20  not  out 

A.  Dean    ... 

0 

W.  Iggulden  not  out  7 

...    16 

Extras 

2 

...      6 

Total 

...      47 

87  for  6  wickets 

Floral  Com 

IITTEE. 

First  Innings. 

Second  Iunings. 

C  E.  Pearson 

0 

...      0 

C.  J.  Salter 

0 

...      0 

C.  Dixon  ... 

2 

...       0 

J.  Hudson 

...       7 

...       4 

C.  R.  Fielder 

7 

...        1 

W.  Howe... 

6 

...    17  not  out 

J.  Walker 

2 

...       4 

E.  Jenkins 

2 

...       4 

W.  Drury--. 

0 

...       0 

H.  J.  Jones 

2 

...       1 

R.  Dean    ... 

2 

...       0 

Extras  ... 

2 

...      2 

Total ... 

...      32 

...    33 

NOVELTIES. 

Paraffin  Soap.— Messrs.  Timothy  &  Sand- 
with,  Bracknell,  Berks,  send  a  sample  of  their 
paraffin  soap,  which  seems  well  suited  as  an 
insecticide    for   greenfly    and    other    insect 

pests. 


METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS  taken  in  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens  at  Chiswick, 
London,  for  the  period  August  21  to  August  3u,  1902. 
Height  above  sea-level  24  feet. 


Tempehatuhe 
of  the  Air. 


Tempera- 
tureofthe 
SOILat9A.M. 


a 

& 

<u 

<u 

■O 

© 

o 

<o 

c* 

< 

< 

Sun.  21 

MON.  2o 

Toes. 26 
WEn.  27 
Thu.  £s 
Fri.  29 
Sat.  3n 


Means 


S.W. 

w.s.w. 

N.E. 
E.S.E. 
E.S.E. 
ES.E. 

N.E. 


62  4  59  0  70  '0 
62  1  '57  0  64  2 
62-755  7|70-2 
86  li  55  8,71  0 

62  9  58  9  76  2 
69  7  61  7|78  3 


59  0  0  03  63  0  61  '0  58  153  9 


50  0 

47  71 


48  '2 
53  3 


60-1  56  5  63  7  53  8  0  03 


62  4  57  8  70  5 

I I 


62  8  61  2E8  4  42  3 

62  2  61 '2  58  4  40  3 

02  61  2  61  0  58  3|41  0 

6i  oWse 

61  2  60'6'58'4  4 

62  0!60  '8'58  3  4 


i|58  '4  39  5 

145  6 

47  2 


Tot 
52'0 0C8 61 -9 60  9  58  3 

I        I        I        I 


Remarks.— Very  little  rain  has  fallen  during  the  week, 
while  the  weather  has  become  brighter  and  warmer. 


GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

Thb  following  Summary  Record  of  the  weather 
throughout  the  British  Islands,  for  the  week  ending 
Aug.  3),  is  furnished  from  the  Meteorological  Office  :— 

"The  weather  during  this  period  showed  a  marked 
improvement  on  that  of  the  week  immediately  pre- 
ceding it,  rain  falling  less  frequently,  and  sunshine 
being  very  prevalent.  Thunderstorms  were,  however, 
experienced  in  Scotland  during  the  earlier  days  of  the 
week,  and  also  in  many  parts  of  England  a  little  later 
on.  Some  of  these  were  accompanied  by  very  heavy 
rains,  and  at  some  stations  severe  hailstorms. 

"The temperature  did  not  differ  materially  from  the 
mean  over  the  kingdom  as  a  whole,  but  was  2°  above 
it  in  England,  S.  The  highest  of  the  maxima  occurred, 
as  a  rule,  on  Friday,  and  ranged  from  81'  in  EngUnd.S. 
and  E.,  and  79°  in  the  Channel  Islands,  to  70°  in  Scot- 
land, W.,  England,  N.W  ,  and  Ireland,  S.,  and  to  69"  in 
Ireland,  N.  The  absolute  minima  (registered  on  irre- 
gular dates)were  as  low  as  34°in  Scotland,  E.,  35"  in  Ire- 
land, N.,  and  less  than  40"  in  several  oilier  districts. 
In  England,  N.E.  and  S.,  however,  the  thermometer 
did  not  descend  below  44",  while  in  the  Channel  Islands 
the  minimum  was  49".  The  lowest  temperature  re- 
corded by  a  thermometer  exposed  on  the  grass  was 
32°atOchtertyre,  and  occurred  on  Friday. 

"  The  rainfall  was  less  than  the  mean  in  all  districts, 
the  fall  being  especially  slight  in  the  North  of  England 
and  East  of  Scotland. 

"The  bright  sunshine  exceeded  the  mean  in  all  dis- 
tricts excepting  the  Midland  Counties,  and  the  excess 
was  generally  large.  The  percentage  of  the  possible 
duration  ranged  from  60  in  Ireland,  N.,  59  in  Ireland, 
S.,  and  the  Channel  Islands,  and  57  in  Scotland,  W.,  to 
39  in  the  Midland  Counties,  and  31  in  Scotland,  N." 


THE  WEATHER  IN  WEST  HERTS. 
A  week  of  variable  temperature.  On  the  warmest 
day  the  highest  reading  in  the  thermometer  screen 
was  77°,  whereas  on  the  coldest  night  the  exposed  ther- 
mometer registered  only  40".  The  temperature  of  the 
ground  both  at  1  and  2  feet  deep  was  again,  on  the 
who'.e,  about  seasonable.  The  first  three  days  of  the 
week  proved  fine,  but  since  then  -h  inch  of  rain  has 
fallen.  The  three  fine  days  here  mentioned  formed  the 
longest  period  of  dry  weather  that  occurred  during 
August.  There  has  been  steady  percolation  through 
the  bare  soil  gauge  throughout  the  week.  The  sun 
shone  on  an  average  for  less  than  three  hours  a  day,  or 
for  not  more  than  half  the  usual  duration  at  this  time 
of  year.  The  winds  were  extremely  light ;  in  fact,  on 
three  days  the  rate  of  movement  of  the  air  at  30  feet 
above  the  ground  averaged  only  about  half  a  mile  an 
hour.  For  the  first  three  days  of  the  week  the  atmo- 
sphere was  tolerably  dry,  but  remained  unusually 
moist  during  the  rest  of  it. 

August. 

This  was  the  coldest  August  since  1896.    At  no  time 

was  there  any  exceptional  cold  or  heat.  There  occurred 

only  two  unusually  warm  days,  and  on  the  coldest 

night  the  thermometer  exposed  on  the  lawn  never  fell 
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lower  than  36°,  which  is  a  high  extreme  minimum  for 
the  month.  Rain  fell  on  eighteen  days,  to  the  total 
depth  of  3',  inches,  or  j  inch  in  excess  of  the  August 
average.  As  regards  the  rainfall,  however,  the  most 
noteworthy  feature  was  its  persistency.  During  the 
seventeen  years  over  which  my  observations  at  Berk- 
hamsted  extend,  there  has  been  only  one  other  August 
with  such  a  scanty  record  of  sunshine;  this  year  it 
averaged  only  i\  hours  a  day.  In  no  other  August 
during  the  same  period  has  the  atmosphere  been  as 
calm  —  the  mean  rate  of  movement  being  only  2.} 
miles  an  hour.  Another  exceptional  feature  was  the 
unusual  amount  of  moisture  in  the  air.  This  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  during  the  month  more  than  one-third 
of  the  total  rainfall  came  through  the  2h  feet  of  earth, 
in  the  bare  soil  percolation  gauge. 

The  SuMMEii. 
Each  of  the  three  summer  months  was  more  or  less 
cold,  and  taking  the  three  together  the  mean  temper- 
ature was  lower  than  in  any  summer  since  1892.  The 
rainfall  was  slightly  below  the  average,  for  although 
June  and  August  were  both  wet  mouths,  the  fall  in 
July  on  the  other  hand  proved  extremely  light.  In  all 
three  months  the  sunshine  was  deficient,  the  deficiency 
averaging  nearly  an  hour  a  day  for  the  whole  season. 
£.  M.,  Berkhamstead,  September  2,  1902. 


Fruit.- 


MAR  SETS. 


COVENT   GARDEN,  Sept.  4. 

[We  cannot  accept  any  responsibility  for  the  subjoined 
reports.  They  are  furnished  to  us  regularly  every 
Thursday,  by  the  kindness  of  several  of  the  prin- 
cipal salesmen,  who  revise  the  list,  and  who  are 
responsible  for  the  quotations.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  these  quotations  do  not  represent  the 
prices  on  any  particular  day,  but  only  the  general 
averages  for  the  week  preceding  the  date  of  our 
report.  The  prices  depend  upon  the  quality  of 
the  samples,  the  supply  in  the  market,  and  the 
demand,  and  they  may  fluctuate,  not  only  from  day 
to  day,  but  often  several  times  in  one  day.  Ed.] 

Vegetables.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.d.  s.d,  s.d.  s.d. 

Mushrooms,  house, 

2  6       per  lb 10-13 

Onions,  new,  green, 
1  6           doz.   bunches    16-20 
13      —  bag      3  0-36 

—  foreign,    case    5  6-60 

—  picklers,    per 
sieve 2  0-26 

Parsley,  doz.  bun.    10-16 

—  sieve 0  6-10 

Peas,  English,  per 

bushel 


0  9- 
3  0 


Artichokes,  Globe. 

per  dozen     ... 
Beans,  dwarf,  per 

sieve 

—  Scarlets,  bus. 
Beetroots.       per 

bushel 
Cabbage,  p.  tally    1  6 
Carrots,  per  doz. 

bunches 

—  bag  (washed). 
Cauliflowers,  per 

dozen     

Celery,  per  bun- 
dle   

Cress,  per  dozen 
punnets 

Cucumbers,  per 
dozen     

Endive,  new 
French,  p.  doz. 

Horseradish,  fo- 
reign, p.  bunch 

Leeks,  12  bunches 

Lettuces,  Cos,  per 
score  

—  Cabbage,   per 
dozen 

Marrows,      Vege- 
table, dozen    ... 
Mint.doz.  bunches 


1  0- 

0  9- 


2  0-26 
2  6 


2  0-40 
4  0-6  0 


...    0  9-10 

sn 

...13    — 


1  0 


per 

...  t 
doz. 


1  6- 

l  u 


0  6-  1 
10- 


bag 
Potatos, 

ton 
Radishes,  p, 

—  bunches 
Salad,  small,  pun- 

2  4        nets,  per  doz.... 
Shallots,  per  doz. 

—  Spinach,  English, 

bushel 2  0    — 

2  0    Tomatos, English, 

per  doz.  lb.    3  6-40 

—  Channel  lids. 
1  0           per  lb. 

Turnips,    new, 
0  6  per  dozen    ... 

—  bags    

Watercress,     per 

doz.  bunches... 


1  3 

0  2 


0  3-1  3J 

2  0-26 

2  6-30 


0  3-06 


Cut  Flowers,  &c, 


Arums,  per  doz. . 
Asparagus   Fern, 

per  bunch 
Asters,  per  dozen 

bunches 
Chrysanthemum, 

various.perdoz. 

bunches 
Coreopsis, per  doz. 

bunches 
Dahlias,  per  doz. 

bunches 
fiucharis,        per 

dozen     

Carnations,     per 

bunch    

Gaillardia,  dozen 

bunches 
Gladiolus.  The 

Bride,  per  doz. 
bunches    ... 

—  Brenchlyen- 
sis,  per  dozen 
spikes 

—  various,  dozen 

bunches    ... 
Gypsophila,     per 

bunch    

Iceland  Poppies, 

per       dozen 

bunches 

Lilium       album, 

per     dozen 

blooms 

—  Harrisii,    per 

bunch 


0  6 


I-  1  6 
i  0-12  0  , 

.  0-12  0 
16-10 
t  0-  6  0 


.—Average  Wholesale  Prices. 
d.  s.d.  I  s.d.  s.d. 

0-  4  0  ;  Lilium     rubrum, 
per     dozen 
blooms      ...    10-16 
Lily  of  the  Val- 
ley, per  dozen 
bunches  ...    4  0-12  0 

Lobelia,  Red,  per 

dozen  bunches    3  0-40 
Marguerites.  Yel- 
low, per  dozen 
bunches       ...    0  6-16 

—  white,  per  dz. 
bunches      ...    10-20 

0-30  Michaelmas 
Daisies,  per  dz. 
bunches  ...    3  0-60 

Montbretias,  per 

doz.  bunches  ...    4  0-60 
Pelargoniums, 
Scarlet,    dozen 

bunches 2  0-30 

Phlox,  per  dozen 
bunches  ...    3  0-40 

0-16    Roses,  Mermet,  p. 

bunch 0  6-20 

—  red,  p.  dozen 
bunches        ...    3  0-80 

—  various,   doz. 
bunches       ...    3  0-18  0 

Smilax,  per  doz. 

trails      16-26 

Sweet  Peas,  doz.  0  9-16 
Sunflowers,     per 

doz.  bunches  ...  10-20 
Tuberoses,      per 

doz.  blooms    ...    0  3-04 


6-  1  6 
0-16 


2  0-36 


1 

10-20 
0  2-04 

0  6-10 


Apples,   English, 
per  sieve 

—  Quarrendens, 
per  sieve 

—  Suflields  and 
various  cook- 
ers, per  bush. 

Apricots,  dozen  . 
Bananas,    bunch 

—  loose,  dozen 
Cobnuts,  per  lb.  . 
Figs,  per  dozen... 
Filberts,  per  lb. .. 
Gages 

Grapes,  new  Ham- 
burgh, per  lb. 
B.,  per  lb. 

—  Alicante,  lb. . 

—  Colmars,  lb.  . 


■Average  Wholesale  Prices. 
s.d.  s.d. 


13-26 
4  0-60 


2  6-46 
10-16 
7  0-10  0 
10-16 
0  3-04 
10-20 
0  Sj-0  3 
5  0-60 

16-20 
0  4-10 

0  8-16 
10-16 


Grapes,  Belgians, 
per  lb. 

—  Muscats,     A., 
per  lb. 

B.,  per  lb. 

Lemons,  per  case  l 
Melons,    foreign, 

each    

—  English, each 
Nectarines,  A., per 
dozen 

—  B.,  per  dozen 
Oranges,  per  case  1 
Peaches,   A.,  per 

dozen  

—  B.,  per  dozen 
Pears,  per  sieve... 
Pines,  each        ...    : 
Plums,  sieve 


.d.  s.d. 

4-  o  9 

0-3  0 
6-  1  0 
0-25  0 

310 

0-3  0 

0-12  0 
ii-  5  0 
0    — 

C-12  0 
6-  5  0 
6-3  6 
6-4  6 
6-5  0 


per 


Plants  in  Pots,  Ac— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.d.  s.d. 

9  0-24  0 
2  0-40 
6  0-90 
6  0-90 
1  G-20  0 
4  0-80 
4  0-80 
4  0-80 


2  0-40 

2  0-60 


6  0-24  0 
3  0-40 


s.d.  s.d. 
AdlanUnns, dozen  4  0-90 
Arbor  Vitse,    per 

dozen     9  o-i8  o 

Aspidistras,  doz.  18  0-36  0 

Asters 

Campanula. 

dozen     ... 
Chrysanthemum, 

various 

Coleus,  per  dozen 
Crotons,  per  doz.  18  0-30  0 
Dracsenas,     vac, 

per  dozen       ...  12  0-30  0 
Euonymus,  vars., 

per  dozen       ...    4  0-60 
Ferns  in  variety, 

per  dozen       ...    4  0-30  0 

Remarks.— Vegetable  Marrows  per  tally  fetch  Is.  6d., 
and  only  a  few  of  the  best  Is.  doz.  ;  Cauliflowers  are 
easier  in  price;  Corn  cobs  fetch  per  doz.  2s.  ;  Melons 
sell  for  any  price  from  2d.  upwards ;  Mushrooms  Out-of- 
door  from  6rt.,  but  there  is  little  demand.  The  best 
French  Pears  in  crates  fetch  7s.  to  10s.,  and  Californian 
Plums  fine,  in  cases  7s.  6d.  to  IOj.  ;  Brussells  Sprouts 
at  per  sieve,  Is.  ad.,  find  but  little  demand,  and.  only 
a  few  samples  of  Potatos  realise  90s. 

Potatos  . 
Various  samples,  70s.  to   80s.  per  ton.    John   Bath, 
32  tfc  34,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden. 


Ficuselastica.per 
dozen     

Fuchsias,  per 
dozen     

Lilium  rubrum, 
per  dozen... 

—  album,       per 

dozen 
Palms,      various, 

each    

Pteris  tremula.per 

dozen 

—  Wimsetti,  per 
dozen  

—  major,        per 

dozen 


FRUITS    AND     VEGETABLES. 

Glasgow,  September  3.— The  following  are  the  averages 
of  the  prices  during  the  pastweek  :— Apples,  American, 
22s.  to  25s.  per  barrel ;  English,  18s.  to  20s.  per  cwt. ; 
Pears,  Argus  Williams',  3s.  6d.  to  4s.  6d.  per  case ; 
Duchess,  3s.  to  3s.  6d.  do. ;  Havre  Williams',  6s.  to  7s.  do. 
Lemons,  Naples,  14s.  to  20s.  per  case;  Grapes,  English, 
lOd.  to  Is.  ad.  per  lb. ;  do.,  Scotch,  9d.  to  2s.  ad.  do  ; 
Green  Gages,  -id.  to  Id.  do.  ;  Raspberries,  hd.  to  ad. 
do. ;  Currants,  Black,  6d.  to  8d.  per  lb. ;  do.,  red,  3d. 
to  id.  per  lb. ;  Melons,  5s.  ad.  to  7s.  per  case ; 
Plums,  12s.  to  14s.  per  cwt.  ;  Mushrooms,  Is.  3d. 
per  lb. ;  Tomatos,  5rf.  to  8d.  do. ;  do.,  English,  id. 
to  ed.  do.;  do.,  Guernsey,  5d.  to  ad.  do;  Onions, 
Valencias,  3s.  to  6s.  per  cwt. 

Liverpool,  September  3.—  Wholesale  Vegetable  Market.— 
Potatos,  per  cwt.  :  Early  Regents,  2s.  2d.  to  2s.  ad. ;  Bri- 
tish Queen,  2s.  ad.  to  2s.  9d. ;  Maincrop,  3s.  2d.  to 
3s.  ad. ;  Kidneys,  2s.  6d.  to  3s.;  Turnips,  bd.  to  Id.  per 
dozen  bunches;  Swedes,  Is.  ad.  to  is.  9d.  per  cwt. 
Carrots,  ad.  to  8(2.  per  dozen  bunches  ;  Onions,  foreign, 
3s.  to  8s.  per  bag ;  Parsley,  id.  per  dozen  bunches ; 
Lettuces,  ad.  to  Sd.  per  dozen ;  Cucumbers,  Is.  3d.  to 
2s.  Bd,  do. ;  Cauliflowers,  6d.  to  Is.  do. ;  Cabbages,  ad. 
to  2s.  do. ;  Celery,  Is.  to  2s.  do. ;  Peas,  4s.  6rf.  to  6s.  per 
hamper ;  Beans,  2s.  ad.  to  2s.  9d.  do. ;  do.,  Kidneys,  Is.  to 
is.  3d.  per  peck;  do.,  Scarlet  Runners,  is.  to  is.  3d.  do. 
St.  Johns  :  Potatos,  Is.  per  peck;  Cucumbers.  3d. 
to  ad.  each;  Peaches,  id.  to  &d.  do.;  Grapes,  English, 
is.  to  2s.  ad.  per  lb.;  do.,  foreign,  ad.  to  sd.  do.; 
Pines,  foreign,  5s.  to  7s.  each ;  Filberts,  sd.  per 
lb.;  Mushrooms,  sd.  to  Is.  per  lb.  Birkenhead:  Potatos, 
Sd.  to  lOd.  per  peck;  Peas,  is.  to  is.  id.  do.;  Cu- 
cumbers, id.  to  ad.  each  ;  Grapes,  English,  Is.  to  2s.  6d. 
per  lb. ;  do.,  foreign,  id.  to  8rf.  do. ;  Mushrooms,  ad.  to 
is.  do. 


CORN. 

Average  Prices  of  British  Corn  (per  Imperial  qr.), 
for  the  week  ending  August  80,  1902,  and  for  the  corre- 
sponding period  of  1901,  together  with  the  difference 
In  the  quotations.  These  figures  are  based  on  the 
Official  Weekly  Return  :— 


0-2  0 
0-3  6 


Description. 

1901. 

1903. 

Difference 

Wheat        

Barley       

Oats 

8.     rf. 
27      0 
21      3 
17    10 

8.      rf. 
31      7 

26      2 

21      0 

«.     rf. 

+  i       7 
+  1     11 
+  3      2 

SEEDS. 

London,  Sept.  3.— Messrs.  John  Shaw  &  Sons,  Seed 
Merchants,  of  Great  Maze  Pond,  Borough,  London,  S.E., 
describe  to-day's  market  for  Red  Cloverseed  as  exceed- 
ingly strong;  the  persistent  heavy  rains  having  now 
without  doubt  wrought  great  havoc  to  both  the  English 
and  Continental  crops.  Meantime  full  prices  are  asked 
for  Alsyke,  White  and  Trefoil  seeds.  There  is  no 
alteration  in  Ryegrasses ;  Trifolium  continues  good, 
cheap  and  abundant;  Winter  Tares  and  Rye  Corn  are 
wanted  ;  for  Mustard  and  Rapeseed  the  sale  is  slow  on 
former  terms.  As  regards  Canary  seed  the  tendency  is 
still  upwards,  but  other  Birdseeds  are  lifeless.  New 
Blue  Peas  are  now  obtainable ;  Haricot  Beans  keep 
scarce  and  steady. 


***  Editor  and  Publisher. — Our  correspon- 
dents would  obviate  delay  in  obtaining 
answers  to  their  communications,  and  save 
much  time  and  trouble,  if  they  would  kindly 
observe  the  notice  printed  weekly  to  the 
effect  that  all  communications  relating  to 
financial  matters  and  to  advertisements  should 
be  addressed  to  the  Publisher  ;  and  that  all 
communications  intended  for  publication,  or 
referring  to  the  literary  department,  and 
all  plants  to  be  named,  should  be  directed 
to  the  Editor.  The  two  departments,  pub- 
lishing and  editorial,  are  quite  distinct,  and 
much  unnecessary  delay  and  confusion 
arise  when  letters  are  misdirected. 

Alternantheras  at  Royal  Gardens,  Kew  : 
TV.  T.  The  Curator  might  answer  your 
question.     We  are  unable  so  to  do. 

Cooks  :  K.  Diseases  in  Plants,  by  Marshall 
Ward.  (Macmillan  &  Co.)  Price  7s.  Sd. — 
Perplexed.  The  Tomato:  its  Culture  and  Uses, 
by  W.  Iggulden,  at  the  office  of  the  Journal 
of  Horticulture,  12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers, 
Fleet  Street,  B.C.  Price  Is.  Manures  and 
their  Respective  Merits,  by  A.  W.  Crews,  at 
the  Field  office.  Price  2s.  GiL ;  the  fir3t 
edition  is  twenty-two  years  old. 

Campanula  pyramidalis  with  Pink- coloured 
Flowers  :  Jno.  Snell.  There  are  said  to  be 
several  excellent  varieties  besides  the  blue 
and  white  ones  common  in  gardens,  but  we 
have  not  observed  a  pink-coloured  one. 

Carnation  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaisox  : 
Papilio.  The  origin  of  this  hybrid  is  not 
known.  It  came  into  commerce  in  Prance  at 
the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
and  is  supposed  to  have  been  found  in  a 
garden  at  Metz. 

Fungus  ,  Pan-Adam.  The  woody  fungus  is 
Polyporus  dryadeus,  Fr. ;  and  the  orange 
Agaric,  Pholiota  spectabile,  Fries.  Neither 
of  them  uncommon. 

Fungus  in  House  Timber:  J.  O'B.  Meiuleus 
lacrymans,  the  cause  of  dry  rot. 

Insect:  H.  &  Sons.  Sirex  giga«,  the  giant 
sawfly,  injurious  to  trees. 

Lagerstrcemia  :  W.  O.  Pot  in  sound  turfy 
loam,  with  a  small  quantity  of  peat  or  leaf- 
mould  (one-eighth)  added.  Potting  and  re- 
potting may  be  performed  in  the  spring  just 
previous  to  the  commencement  of  growth, 
and  should  bo  as  lirmly  performed  as  when 
orchard-houso  trees  are  potted.  Through 
the  spring  and  early  summer — say  to  Mid- 
summer-day—the plant  may  remain  in  an 
intermediate-house  (in  more  southerly  coun- 
ties than  Essex  in  the  greenhouse  or  conser- 
vatory), and  bo  treated  similarly  to  the 
other  inmates.  After  tho  date  given  above, 
the  warmth  of  a  greonhouse,  or  that  afforded 
by  a  position  in  the  full  sun  in  the  front  of 
a  south  wall,  would  suit  its  requirements. 
The  chief  points  to  bo  observed  are  the 
perfect  ripening  of  tho  wood,  and  not  to 
over- pot. 

Lime  leaves  :  jY.  C.  D.  The  prickles  are  palls 
produced  by  an  insect  for  the  protection  ( f  its 
larva,    They  are  commonly  called  nail-gall]. 
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Moths  and  Butterflies  :  Papilio.  Both  belong 
to1,  the  "  scale- wing  "  order,  Lepidoptera. 
The  moths  to  the  subdivision  Heterocera,  and 
the  butterflies  to  that  of  Rhopaloeera.  The 
chief  points  of  distinction  are  that  in  moths 
the  antennse  are  pointed  at  the  end,  and 
some  of  them  have  the  ends  much  enlarged  ; 
in  all  these  however,  the  club  of  the  antennse 
is  elongated  and  the  end  is  pointed.  Mostly 
the  shaft  of  the  autennse  is  curved,  and  in 
others  it  is  adorned  with  feathering,  hence 
the  name  Heterocera  "  varied  horns."  The 
■wings  of  moths  at  rest  are  not  pressed  to- 
gether over  the  back,  like  those  of  butter- 
flies, but  either  lie  flat  on  the  body  or  along 
its  sides.  The  body  has  no  waist  like  that  of 
the  butterflies.  Butterflies  have  their  an- 
tennae clubbed  or  knobbed  at  the  end.  They 
cannot  hold  their  antennae  to  the  body,  as  is 
done  by  many  of  the  moths,  these  organs 
always  standing  ont  boldly  from  the  head. 
The  head  is  very  distinct  from  the  thorax, 
and  is  never  sank  into  it.  The  wings  of 
butterflies  are  quite  rigid  and  incapable  of 
being  folded. 

Mdsoat  Grapes  :  E.  B.  No  fungus,  but  slight 
rusting  from  the  excess  of  sulphur. 

-Names  of  Plants:  W.  C,  Bath.  Solidago 
Janceolata.  —  Veritas.  Oncidium  longipes, 
often  called  O.  Janeiriense;  and  Lselia 
crispa,  sometimes  called  Cattleya  crispa  in 
gardens. — H.  W.  The  plant  found  among 
imported  Cattleyas  in  Cecropia  peltata. — 
A.  R.  We  are  not  able  to  name  the  plant. 
It  is  a  leguminous  pod,  like  that  of  a  Vetch. 
— Doubtful.  If  you  are  doubtful,  so  are  we  ; 
you  send  such  wretched  scraps — mostly  with- 
ered when  we  received  them  and  all  without 
flowers.  1,  Clerodendron;  2,  Calycanthus 
occidentalis;  3,  Andromeda  calyculata;  4, 
Olearia ;  5,  Halimodendron  ;  0,  Colutea ; 
10,  Berberis  [?]. — F.  B.  The  berries  are 
those  of  the  common  Arum  maculatum, 
reputed  to  be  poisonous. — J.  Joy.  Sedum 
spuriutn. — J.  R.  Picea  polita  ;  1  to  5  all  varie- 
ties of  Robinia  pseudacacia,  but  we  cannot 
name  them  more  particularly.  The  leaves 
■were  all  to  pieces  when  we  received  them. — 
H.  P.  We  do  not  recognise  the  variety  of 
Fuchsia.— G.  11".  M.    1  and  2,  Thalictrum  ; 

3,  Spiraea  sp.  ;  4,  Polygonum  polystachyum  ; 
S,  P.  sachalinense ;  6,  Spiraea  palmata. — 
Thomas  Smith.  1,  Tamarix  gallica;  2,  Aco- 
nitum  lycoctonum  ;  3,  Betoniea  grandiflora  ; 

4,  Dianthus  deltoides.— G.  W.  M.  1,  Thalic- 
trum angustifolium,  probably  ;  2,  T.  minus, 
we  cannot  say  definitely  without  seeing 
flowers. — W.  J.  W.  Trifolium  arvense. — 
W.  G.  1,  Hornbeam ;  2,  Turkey  Oak,  Q.  Cer- 
ris. — Winkfleld.  Abelia,  probably  rupestris, 
send  ■when  in  flower.— E.  W.  1,  Ligustrum 
coriacenm ;  2,  one  of  the  many  forms  of 
Thuya  orientalis. — Southwick.     1,  Linaria  ; 

2,  Celsia  cretica ;  3,  Ruellia  Portellae ;  4, 
Asparagus  plumosus. — W.  C.  C.  The  Horse 
Mushroom,  Agaricus  arvensis,  used  for  ket- 
chup.— G.  E.  E.  Spiraea  Lindleyana. — J.  F.  J. 
We  will  name  your  Ferns  next  week.  We 
congratulate  you  on  your  energy,  and  are 
pleased  tohelp  such  correspondents  as  you  so 
far  as  our  time  permits.  —  11".  R.  Medicago 
officinalis,  a  wild  plant,  which  often  makes 
its  appearance  under  similar  circumstances. 
K.  P.     1,  Sedum  spurium ;  2,  S.  album  ;  3, 

5,  Telephium  variety  ;  4,  Sida  malvreflora  ; 
3  and  0,  Sedum  reflexum  ;  7,  Hieracium  au- 
rantiacum  ;  8,  Sedum  Bwersii ;  9,  Campanula 
rhomboidalis ;  10,  not  found ;  11,  Sedum 
speetabile  ;  12,  Geranium  not  known  ;  ano- 
ther time  do  not  send  more  than  six. — J.F.  T. 
1,  Quercus  phellos  ;  2,  Pavia  macrostaehya; 

3,  doubtful,  perhaps  Cotoneaster  affinis. — 
T.  A.  1,  Acacia  sp.;  2,  Fuchsia  magellanica  ; 
3,  Lychnis  chalcedonica ;  4,  Boeconia cordata ; 
5,  Spiraea  Fortunei ;  0,  Azara  microphylla ; 
7,  Colutea  arborescens, bladder-senna. 

Names  oe  Fruits  :  L.  H.  1,  Stanwick  Elruge 
Nectarine  ;  1,  Hardwiek  Nectarine  ;  3,  Pine- 
apple Nectarine  ;  4,  Stump  the  World  ;  3, 
Royal  George  Peach  ;  0,  Oldenburg 
Nectarine. 


Onions  :  Papilio.  It  would  not  be  a  very  pru- 
dent proceeding  for  an  exhibitor  to  pit 
White  Spanish  or  Tripoli  against  Ailsa  Craig 
or  Cranston's  Excelsior,  unless  the  con- 
ditions under  which  the  bulbs  were  grown 
were  identical.  These  might  be  winter 
sowing  under  glass  and  transplantation 
later ;  late  autumn  or  early  spring  sowing 
in  the  open  air. 

Orchids  Diseased  :  Perplexed.  It  is  not 
clear  what  is  the  primary  cause  of  disease. 
The  fungus  which  occurs  on  the  blackened 
spots  is  either  Cladosporium  orchidearum 
(Gard.  Chron.,  October  11,  1890,  fig.  82),  or 
very  near  it.  But  it  is  doubtful  whether 
there  was  not  some  prior  disease,  and  that 
the  Cladosporium  is  a  saprophyte  upon  the 
dead  tissue.  M.  C.  C.  [We  consider  that 
you  tax  our  good  nature  severely  by  sending 
so  large  a  number  as  five  at  one  time  for 
examination,  the  three  hours  work  involved, 
if  charged  for  professionally,  would  amount 
to  several  guineas,  Ed.]. 

Pines  :  J.  C.  Spruce-gall  is  the  work  of  a 
Chermes.  We  are  not  sure  about  the  Pine, 
we  will  communicate  with  you  again. 

Rose:  D.  G.  Williams.  No  trace  of  fungus, 
and  we  are  unable  to  tell  the  cause  of  the 
discolouration. 

Sandy  Show  -.  IV.  H.  Our  report  in  the  present 
issue  is  similar  to  those  we  have  given  for 
years  past. 

Splitting  of  Stone  Fruits  :  C.  W.  11'.  The 
cause  which  we  gave  is  not  the  only  one,  as 
we  know  ;  but  we,  at  a  distance,  and  unac- 
quainted with  the  conditions  under  which 
the  trees  grew,  cannot  in  many  cases  do 
more  than  suggest  a  cause  for  the  mishap. 
In  cases  of  imperfect  fertilisation  we  should 
not  expect  to  find  the  rudiment  of  a  seed  ; 
and  Peaches  that  split  usually  possess  a 
hard  stone  and  a  kernel,  though  as  the 
stone  splits,  this  decays  readily. 

The  Late  Brighton  Show.  A  correspondent 
writes  correcting  a  few  mistakes  made  by 
our  reporter  on  this  occasion,  viz.,  Klein- 
worth  should  have  been  printed  without  the 
final  "  h  ;  "  Mr.  Tollhurst  was  placed  1st  for 
eighteen,  not  twelve,  bunches  of  hardy 
herbaceous  perennials ;  and  Aconitum 
spinosus  should  have  been  Acanthus 
spinosus. 

Tomatos  :  Perplexed.  No  trace  of  fungi  on 
leaves  or  fruits,  looks  like  the  effect  of 
draughts  or  sudden  chill,  or  some  external 
circumstances.  M.  C.  C. 

Travelling  Expenses:  Mignonette.  If  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  are  precisely  as 
you  have  stated  them  in  your  letter  you 
would,  we  think,  gain  your  ease  in  a  County 
Court. 

Tree  P.eony  :  J.  P.  We  do  not  see  any  fun- 
gus on  the  leaves ;  possibly  the  roots  are 
affected.  We  will  examine  the  leaves  more 
carefully,  and  let  you  know  the  result. 

"Vine-leaves  :  Perplexed.  On  some  of  the 
leaves  the  old  disease  known  as  Eriueum 
vitis,  caused  by  minute  mites  or  Phytopti. 
Af.  C.  C. 

Waterloo  Strawberry  :  Jno.  S.  If  wanted 
very  late  plant  on  a  north  border,  otherwise 
choose  an  open  sunny  spot  in  the  kitchen- 
garden  quarters. 


Communications  Received.— W.  Humphreys.— D.  Bois 
— F.  W.  B  —  F.  Manson  Bailey.  Brisbane— L.  B.— 
C.  W.  W.— E.  S.—  A.  H— E.  B— E.  A.— G.  H.— J.  C— 
J.  W  —J.  Vilbouchewitch,  Paris— Rev.  D.  W.— w.  H.— 
H.— Haven.  Copenhagen— B.  D.  J.— Harold  Sadler— 
II.  W.  W.— J.  B.— A.  H„  U.S.A.— C.  W.— J.  W.— J.  Watt 
—J.  J.-J.  H  —  E  B.— S.  A.-  L.  B.— R.  D.-E.  C— 
J.  O'B.— O.  T.-C.  T.  D.-J.  F.  J.-J.  E.  B— Inquirer- 
J.  P.-E.  H.  M.— E.  W.—W.  B.  H.-J.  Colville. 


Continued  Increase  in  the  Circulation  of  the 
"GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE. 

IMPORTANT  TO  ADVERTISERS.  —  The  Publisher  has 
the  satisfaction  of  announcing  that  the  circulation  of  the 
"  Gardeners'  Chronicle  "  has,  since  the  reduction  in  the 
price  of  the  paper,  more  than 

«8"     TREBLED.     -** 


CATALOGUES    RECEIVED. 

BULBS   AND    ROOTS. 

Sutton  &.  Sons,  Reading,  Berks. 

\V.  Laing,  Sutton,  Surrey. 

Haage  &  Schmidt,  Erfurt. 

Dickson,  Bbown  &  Tait,  13  &  45,  Corporation  Street, 

Manchester. 
L.  Spath,  Baumschulenweg,  Berlin. 

D.  Thomson,  24,  Frederick  Street,  Edinburgh. 
Bell  &.  Bieberstedt,  Leith  (Wholesale). 
Yilmoein,  Andeieux  et  Cie.,  4,  Quay  de  la  Megisserie, 

Paris. 

Fishee.  Son,  &  Sibeat,  Ltd.,  Handsworth,  near 
Sheffield. 

W.  Paul  &  Son,  Waltham  Cross,  Herts. 

Dicksons.  1,  Waterloo  Place,  Edinburgh. 

Dickson  &  Robinson,  Old  Mitigate,  Manchester. 

John  Peed  &  Son,  West  Norwood,  Surrey. 

Clark,  Bros.  &  Co..  65,  Scotch  Street,  Carlisle. 

Ed.  Webb  &  Sons,  Wordsley,  Stourbridge. 

W.  B.  Haetland,  Ard  Caini,  Cork. 

Harland  P.  kelsey,  Tremont  Buildings,  Boston, 
Mass.,  U.S.A. 

Clibeans,  10  and  12,  Market  Street,  Manchester. 

W.  Cutbush  &  Son,  Highgate.  London,  N.,  Barnet, 
and  54,  Bishopsgate  Street  Within,  London,  E.C. 

Albeet  F.  Upstone,  35,  Church  Street,  Rotherham. 

Kent  &  Brydon,  Tubwell  Row,  Darlington. 

Toogood  &  Sons,  Royal  Seed  Establishment,  South- 
ampton. 

Dobbie  &  Co.,  Royal  Florists,  Rothesay,  N.B. 

Tilley  Beos.,  133,  London  Road,  Brighton. 

Hogg  &  Robertson,  22,  Mary  Street,  Dublin. 

J.  R.  Pearson  &  Sons,  Chilwell  Nurseries,  Lowdham 
Notts. 

Frank  Dicks  &  Co.,  66,  Deausgate,  Manchester, 

E.  P.  Dixon  &  Sons,  57,  Queen's  Street,  Hull. 
Dobie  ,t  Mason,  22,  Oak  Street,  Manchester. 
R.  H.  Bath,  Ltd  ,  The  Floral  Farms,  Wisbech. 

H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent.  (Also  Strawberries 

and  small  fruit9.) 
J.  Caetee  &  Co.,  High  Holborn,  London. 
Edmondson,  Beothers,  10,  Dame  Street,  Dublin. 
Bare  &  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

W.  Cutbush  &  Son.  Highgate,  Barnet,  Ac— Carnations 
Pinks.  Cloves,  &c. 

A.  L.  Upstone,  35,  Church  Street,  Rotherham— Roses, 
Fruit  Trees,  Shrubs,  &c. 

Dobbie  <fc  Co.,  Rothesay,  Fruits,  Herbaceous  Per- 
ennials, Roses,  Thorns,  &c. 

Tilley  Beos.,  133,  London  Road,  Brighton. 

Fratelli  Rovelli,  Pallanza,  Lago  Maggiore,  Italia. 

Laxton  Bros.,  Bedford— Small  Fruits  of  all  kinds. 

S.  Dobbie  &  Son,  Heathiield  Gardens,  Chester. 

Louis  de  Smet,  Ledeberg,  Ghent,  Belgium— Stove, 
Greenhouse,  and  Hardy  Plants. 

Harland  P.  Kelsey,  Tremont  Buildings,  Boston, 
Mass.,  U.S.A. 


GARDENING    APPOINTMENTS. 

Mr.  Gilbert  Hatch,  for  the  past  ten  years  Head 
Gardener  to  Sir  John  Edwards-Moss,  Bart.,  as 
Head  Gardener  to  A.  B.  H,  Goldschmidt,  Esq., 
Cavenham  Park,  Mildcnhall,  Suffolk. 

Mr.  John  Gowek,  for  the  past  two  years  Gardener  at 
The  Oaklands,  Bromsgrove,  as  Head  Gardener  to 
W.  F.  Ladenburg,  Esq.,  The  Glovers,  Charlwood, 
Surrey. 

Mr.  C.  Harris,  as  Head  Gardener  to  A.  Gilbertson 
Esq.,  Glanrhyd,  Pontardawe,  R.S.O  ,  Glamorgan- 
shire. 

Mr.  T.  Cottrell,  for  the  past  four  years  Foreman  in 
the  Gardens,  Havering  Park,  Romford,  Essex,  as 
as  Head  Gardener  to  Mrs.  Alington.  Little  Barford 
House,  St.  Neots,  Huntingdonshire.  The  sum  of 
Is.  6d,  sent  will  be  paid  over  to  the  Royal  Gardeners' 
Orphan  Fund. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Grubb,  until  recently  General  Foreman  in 
the  Gardens.  Powerscourt,  co.  Wicklow,  as  Head 
Gardener  to  Major  Forde,  Seaforde,  co.  Down. 

Mr.  Charles  Harvey,  nearly  three  years  Foreman  in 
the  Hoo  Gardens,  Welwyn,  Herts,  as  Gardenerto 
H.  G.  Feixden,  Esq.,  Mollingfcon,  Hall,  Cheshire. 

Mr.  E.  Faulkner,  for  the  last  eighteen  months  Gar- 
dener at  Gayton  House,  Blisworth,  Northants,  as 
Gardener  to  Mrs.  Nicholas  Wood  at  the  same 
place. 

Mr.  W  Dearling,  for  the  past  three  years  Gardener  at 
Dormant  Park,  East  Grinstead,  as  Gardener  to 
Mrs.  Hallett,  Rceden's,  Newiek,  near  Lewes. 

Mr.  J.  E  Parker,  for  the  past  seven  years  Gardener  at 
Waulip  Hall,  Leicester,  as  Gardener  to  the  Right 
Hon.  Earl  Ferrers,  Staunton  Harold,  Ashby-de-la- 
Zouch. 

Mr.  Richard  Broome,  late  Foreman  in  the  Gardens  at 
Wanlip  Hall,  Leicester,  as  Gardener  to  T.  Everard, 
Esq,,  Narborough  Wood  Gardens,  Enderby,  near 
Leicester. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Watkins,  until  lately  Gardener  at  Wood- 
cock Hill,  Great  Berkhamsted.  as  Head  Gardener 
to  Douglas  Arden,  Esq.,  East  Burnham  House, 
near  Slough,  Bucks.  He  entered  upon  his  duties 
on  September  l. 

Mr.  H.  Price,  for  the  past  twelve  years  Head  Gardener 
at  Oakfield,  Chester,  as  Head  Gardener  to  Col.  H.O. 
Fisher,  Ty  Mynydd,  Radyr,  near  Cardiff.  The 
situation  was  filled  by  Messrs.  Dicksons,  Limited, 
Chester. 

Mr.  A.  Shipway,  lately  Foreman  at  Newby  Hall,  York- 
shire, as  Head  Gardener  at  The  Grange,  Sutton, 
Surrey. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Hartnup,  late  Foreman  in  the  outdoor 
department  at  St.  James's,  West  Malveru,  ns  GaH 
dener  to  J.  Croft  Deverell,  Esq.,  Pixhaiu  Firs, 
Dorking,  Surrey. 
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SOME  GAEDEN  ECONOMIES. 
"rpHE  garden  that  I  love."  How  this 
-■-  sentiment  re-echoes  in  the  hearts  and 
affections  of  multitudes  of  folk,  of  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  men!  Whether  it  be  large 
or  small,  amateur  or  professional,  the  same 
spirit  often  pervades  alike  the  Royal  Prin- 
cess, whose  keenest  and  purest  delight  is 
to  wander  at  her  leisure  amid  her  Rose 
.garden  and  Carnation  borders  and  drink  in 
the  refreshing  perfumes  and  health-giving 
•essences  of  her  favourites,  and  the  humblest 
working  man  of  the  land,  smoking  his  pipe 
after  his  day's  work,  and  pondering,  it  may 
tie,  over  many  things  as  he  takes  his  well- 
earned  relaxation  in  his  little  garden 
plot.  It  has  always  struck  me  that  the 
•cottage  front  of  the  poor  compares  more 
than  favourably  with  the  rich  man's  pleasure 
grounds.  If  not  a  little  of  everything,  as 
ofttimes  appears  to  be  the  case,  the  flowers 
seem  brighter,  more  successful  somehow, 
and  the  tout  ensemble  more  pleasing  than 
the  grander  effort  of  his  mightier  neighbour. 
In  many  villages,  indeed,  the  whole 
txterior  of  the  " cittadino's "  abode  almost 
;lo  a  house  is  a  picture  and  object-lesson  in 
itself.  Of  course,  from  an  artistic  point  of 
view,  the  old-fashioned  rustic  or  thatched 
cottage  largely  tends  to  complete  the  effect, 
*>ut  in  any  ca3e  creepers  can  be  made  to 
Jbeautify  the  walls  and  porch  of  the  dweller's 


home.  Then  there  is  that  other  ever  in- 
creasing phalanx  of  toilers  of  more  or  less 
degree  in  this  busyand  workaday  world,  from 
the  wealthy  man  in  high  office  or  the  City 
Crcesus  who  gets  down  to  his  "place"  of  an 
afternoon,  and  finds  solace  and  repose  among 
his  elaborate  glasshouses  and  rockeries,  the 
parterres  and  ingenious  carpet-bedding  of 
his  excellent  head-gardener,  right  through 
all  the  grades  of  great  or  little-ness  to  the 
small  clerk  or  artisan  who  at  the  end  of  his 
arduous  daily  round  and  common  tasks 
hurries  back  to  finish  out  the  small  span  of 
day,  remaining  amid  the  quiet  prides  of  his 
modest  sanctum.  These  latter  for  the  most 
part  are  their  own  gardeners,  and  their 
hands  must  still  be  busy  while  the  brain  is 
given  its  needful  rest. 

To  the  leisured  classes  and  those  who  are 
by  circumstances  dwellers  in  the  fragrant 
countryside,  these  few  notes  on  economies 
seem  almost  more  appropriate,  inasmuch  as 
in  their  case  time  is  more  plentiful  in  which 
to  note  and  improve  upon  little  matters  of 
vital  or  beneficial  interest  in  the  garden. 
The  joys  of  the  country  and  the  domestic 
delights  of  fruits  and  flowers  are,  however, 
perhaps,  happily,  not  born  in  all.  The 
Captain  Morris  type,  for  instance,  who 
prefers  "the  sweet  shady  side  of  Pall  Mall," 
could  not  understand  their  charms,  neither 
the  ultra-citizen  who  thought — 

"  To   long    for    more   than    London    gives   is 
imbecile  and  silly  ; 
There's  not  a  spot  upon  the  earth  as  sweet 
as  Piccadilly  !  ' ' 

With  this  preamble,  therefore,  I  will  pro- 
ceed to  advance  certain  points  of  help  or 
interest  in  the  garden  generally. 

Water. — It  is  next  to  impossible  to  have 
a  superfluous  supply  on  the  premises,  and 
that  ready  for  immediate  use.  A  little 
extra  reserve  to  that  which  one  may  origi- 
nally find  will  make  all  the  difference 
between  getting  through  a  dry  season 
satisfactorily  or  not.  Weather  memories 
are  proverbially  short,  and  such  a 
season  as  this  we  are  apt  to  forget  that 
we  have  had  preceding  it  nearly  a  decade  of 
very  dry  springs  and  several  droughty 
summers  or  autumns  in  that  period.  The 
present  year,  therefore,  must  be  taken  as  no 
proper  test  or  criterion  as  to  the  probability 
of  plants  requiring  auxiliary  help,  the  down- 
pour having  been  persistent  week  after 
week  right  throughout  the  summer.  Yet 
even  in  such  a  season  as  this  the  spring  was 
one  during  which  the  surface-soil  for  seeds 
or  seedlings  was  now  and  again  uncommonly 
dry,  and  required  or  was  benefited  by 
periodical  hand  waterings.  From  this  it 
follows  that  plenty  of  water  tubs  or  tanks 
should  be  placed  at  every  available  spot  to 
catch  the  (trainings  from  roofs  and  sheds. 
These  then,  however  often  or  quickly  used 
up,  speedily  fill  again  with  every  fresh 
thunderstorm  or  showery  day. 

Overcrowding.  —  One  of  the  greatest 
mistakes  made  by  amateurs,  I  have  always 
thought,  is  overcrowding.  No  matter 
whether  he  is  planting  Cabbages  or  Calceo- 
larias, Onions  or  Roses,  he  almost  invariably 
puts  in  many  more  than  are  required, 
allowing  for  the  full  space  they  take  when 
fully  grown.  They  will  pay  him  ever  so 
much  better,  and  produce  much  finer  heads, 
if  they  have  plenty  of  room  per  plant,  and,  in 
the  case  of  flowers,  look  far  more  effective 


for  being  separate  and  distinct.  The  same 
applies  to  "thinning  out."  One  should 
harden  one's  heart,  and  at  an  early  stage 
pull  out  the  plantlets  liberally,  to  allow  of 
the  proper  amount  of  light  and  air  between 
each  seedling.  As  regards  the  original 
sowing,  there  is  with  gardeners  and  ama- 
teurs alike  an  enormous  amount  of  waste. 
Free  germinating  kinds  could,  with  a  great 
saving  in  economy,  be  sown  far  more 
sparsely  than  they  are  wont  to  be  ;  and  this 
too  would  save  a  lot  of  tedious  time  when 
the  thinning-out  time  arrives.  As  regards 
root  vegetables  generally,  whether  Carrots, 
Onions,  Parsnips,  Beet,  Celery,  or  what  not, 
a  proper  interval  between  each  plant  will 
produce  a  much  greater  weight  of  stuff  than 
if  left  in  a  crowded  condition. 

Space. — It  is  my  own  practice  to  save  a 
good  deal  of  room  by  utilising  the  borders 
with  vegetables  or  flowers  instead  of  the 
orthodox  box.  I  have  at  the  moment  down 
the  entire  length  of  my  kitchen  garden  a 
grand  row  of  Sweet  Peas,  which  could  not 
otherwise  be  there  but  for  the  fact  that  it  is 
in  the  border,  and  therefore  not  taking  off 
any  ground  from  the  vegetable  domain. 
This  in  due  time  will  be  followed  by  some 
close-growing  crop,  to  occupy  the  space 
during  the  winter  months.  This  method 
often  means  the  husbanding  for  other  crops, 
perhaps  an  extra  bit  of  Potato  or  a  patch  of 
Lucerne,  a  good  slice  of  the  garden  proper. 
Both  Pansies  and  Pinks  look  neat  and  pretty 
as  a  border — the  former,  if  kept  moist  at 
droughty  times,  lasting  two  years,  and  the 
latter  being  a  permanency  and  always  doing 
themselves  credit,  whether  in  flower  or  in 
foliage  only.  Parsley  makes  an  excellent  edge, 
so  do  Carrots,  both  looking  neat  for  a  consider- 
able time.  Strawberries  again  are  admirable, 
evergreen,  close-growing  and  pleasing  both 
in  the  spring  for  their  masses  of  welcome 
blossom,  and  in  the  summer  for  their  grate- 
ful berry,  to  say  nothing  of  the  facility  with 
which  they  can  be  garnered  in.  I  fear  with 
manyfolkvarious  plants,  fruitsor  vegetables 
prove  year  after  year  practically  an  annual 
failure.  The  fact  is,  most  kinds  must  be  grown 
right  out  in  the  open,  and  notably  so  the 
Strawberry  among  fruits,  the  Cauliflower 
and  Parsnip  among  vegetables,  and  the 
Rose  among  flowers.  I  merely  give  these 
as  examples,  for  indeed  it  is  unfortunately 
quite  the  exception  for  any  cultivated  plant 
of  either  kind  to  do  itself  justice  where  in 
the  least  shaded.  Where,  therefore,  one's 
garden  has  too  much  of  this  commodity,  it 
is  well  to  confine  one's  energies  to  those 
fewer  products  that  will  thrive  under  these 
unfavourable  circumstances.  Thus  the  Rasp 
berry  and  Gooseberry  will  do  well  even  when 
grown  among  bushes  or  under  trees,  while 
several  kinds  of  the  Cabbage  tribe  do  very 
fairly  in  confined  or  shady  quarters.  Neither 
do  the  Pa;ony,  Sweet  William,  Pansy,  or  For- 
get-me-not seem  to  object  to  this  style  of 
living. 

Protection. — This  is  a  matter  which  is 
really  a  paramount  one.  It  is  no  use  what- 
ever growing  your  stuff  if  season  after 
season  the  voracious  fowls  of  the  air  are  to 
carry  off  two-thirds  of  the  produce.  The 
slugs,  snails,  and  wireworm  are  bad  enough 
at  the  initial  stage  (soot  is  highly  effective 
against  these  and  other  insect  pests),  but 
it  is  far  worse  to  be  within  reach  of 
your  goal,  so  to  speak,  and  yet  have  your 
rows  of  succulent  Peas,  reddening    Straw- 
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berries,  or  maturing  Gooseberries,  staring 
you  in  the  face,  if  these  unspeakable  little 
beggars  are  to  rob  you  right  and  left  of  the 
almost  won  result  of  your  labours  just  at  the 
winning-post.  No ;  you  must  have  netting 
— fish  netting,  or  wire  netting,  or  both, 
and  plenty  of  it.  You  must  buy  at  the 
beginning  of  the  season,  and  lay  in  a 
good  supply,  then  immediately  your  crops 
are  coming  to  maturity  cover  them  so 
that  not  a  foot  square  is  unguarded,  or  as 
sure  as  fate   the  wary   blackbird   or  other 


and  flying  backwards  and  forwards  by 
scores  between  the  trees  and  the  grassland, 
where  I  believe  it  to  be  the  fact  that  they 
bury  the  nut  as  a  provision  for  their  winter 
provender. 

Bindweed. — This  dreadful  garden  curse, 
with  other  deep-rooting  perennials,  should 
be  drastically  treated  once  and  for  all.  It 
is  no  use  wasting  time  year  after  year  get- 
ting rid  of  what  you  can  when  the  ground 
is   ordinarily  dug.     The    proper  way  is  to 


Fig.  64. — dahlia  peesident  vigee:  ceimson,  centre  florets  white. 


local  pest  will  get  in.  Wire  netting,  of 
course,  though  costing  more,  lasts  a  very  long 
time ;  fish  or  tanned  netting  costs  much 
less,  and,  if  taken  care  of  and  kept  dry  when 
not  in  actual  use,  is  durable  for  a  very  fair 
period  of  usefulness.  I  have  no  great  faith 
in  the  time-honoured  scarecrow ;  the  birds 
are  not  such  fools  as  some  of  us  seem  to 
imagine,  but  occasionally  firing  off  a  gun, 
say  two  or  three  times  a  day,  may,  I  think, 
save  a  good  deal  of  fruit.  I  am  quite  sure  I 
preserved  a  good  many  bushels  of  Walnuts 
a  year  ago  by  every  morning,  at  about  six 
a.m.,  and  again  once  or  twice  later  during 
the  morning,  blazing  up  among  the  branches 
where  the  rooks  are  in  the  habit  of  perching 


make  up  your  mind,  put  your  shoulder  to  it, 
and  go  down  as  deep  as  you  can  for  all  you 
are  worth,  and  eradicate  it.  It  will  take  a 
long  time,  perhaps,  and  be  a  stiff  job,  but 
will  pay  in  the  end,  for  in  this  way  it  can 
be  permanently  destroyed. 

Unmatured  Green  Fruit. — And  now  a 
last  word  on  what  in  many  households  is 
entirely  wasted.  The  little  green  unripe 
Gooseberry  is,  of  course,  so  well  recognised 
as  being  an  almost  invaluable  adjunct  of 
the  garden  that  my  remark  applies  not  to  it. 
But  there  are  others  whose  utility  is  not 
so  generally  known.  For  instance,  Grape 
thinnings  make  capital  tarts  and  preserve, 


though  it  is  well,  if  possible,  to  work  out  the 
stones,  just  as  a  good  cook  does  from  her 
raisins.  The  Apricot  too,  when  growing  in 
thick  clusters  and  crowding  itself  out,  has 
in  such  cases  to  undergo  a  salutary  sorting 
out.  These,  again  if  of  a  fair  size,  become 
astonishingly  succulent  and  juicy  when 
thoroughly  stewed.  There  are  two  vege- 
tables which  find  a  place  pretty  well 
in  most  gardens  nowadays  in  the 
shape  of  the  Vegetable-Marrow  and  the 
Tomato.  Both,  where  superabundant,  can 
be  utilised  and  made  into  excellent  jam  by 
being  flavoured  slightly  with  ginger.  The 
former  is  rather  inclined  to  crystallise  during 
the  winter,  but  is  perhaps  none  the  worse 
for  that ;  while  as  for  the  latter,  the  con- 
serve can  be  produced  either  from  the  ripe 
fruits  or  from  the  unripe  still  green  produce, 
however  small ;  indeed,  it  is  a  good  econo- 
mical means  of  saving  the  waste  that  would 
otherwise  occur  at  the  end  of  the  season 
from  the  remaining  fruit  that  is  unable  to 
further  mature.  The  subject  of  aiding  cul- 
tivation in  one  way  or  another  is  so  compre- 
hensive that  many  other  matters  must  be 
left  entirely  untouched,  the  above  perchance 
sufficing  to  draw  attention  to  the  few  points 
treated  of  and  coming  within  the  ken  or 
reach  of  the  average  mortal.  /.  A.  Camegie- 
Cheales. 


'•  COLLEEETTE  "  DAHLIA. 

Our  figure  (fig.  64)  was  taken  from  a  speci- 
men exhibited  by  Messrs.  Cannell  &  Sons  at 
the  recent  Dahlia  show  at  the  Drill  Hall  t 
Westminster,  and  is  of  special  interest  as  being 
one  of  the  forerunners  of  a  new  type  of  this 
popular  autumn  flower.  The  variety,  known  as 
President  Yiger,  was  raised  in  France  two  or 
three  years  ago.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
florets  which  form  a  circle  around  the  disc  are 
intermediate  in  form,  as  in  position,  between 
the  ordinary  florets  of  the  ray  and  those  of  the 
disc.  What  is  still  more  striking  is  the  fact 
that  whilst  the  disc  florets  in  this  case  are 
deep  crimson,  and  the  central  florets  yellow, 
the  intermediate  ones  are  whitish,  and  show 
up  well  against  the  crimson.  President  Vigor 
is  not  the  only  one  of  this  character,  but  is 
the  representative  of  a  new  race  of  the  same 
form  essentially  but  differing  in  colour. 


NEW  OR  NOTEWORTHY  PLANTS. 

MESEMBRYANTHEMUM  MAHONI, 

N.  E.  Brown  (n.  sp.). 
In  South  Africa  the  genus  Mesembry- 
anthemum  ranks  second  only  to  Erica  in  the 
number  of  species  it  contains ;  and  possibly, 
if  all  the  species  of  both  genera  were  known, 
Mesembryanthemum  would  stand  first,  for 
being  troublesome  to  dry  and  difficult  to  de- 
termine when  they  are  dried,  the  members  oJ 
this  genus  have  been  much  neglected  by  col- 
lectors. However,  at  present  over  300  species- 
are  known  from  South  Africa,  and  yet  only 
about  half-a-dozen  species  have  hitherto  beeo 
collected  in  tropical  Africa,  so  that  the  genus 
seems  to  be  rather  restricted  in  its  distribu- 
tion to  the  southern  portion  of  the  continent, 
if  we  are  to  judge  by  our  present  knowledge  of 
it.  The  species  described  below  adds  one 
more  to  the  number  from  tropical  Africa, 
having  been  sent  to  Kew  from  Melsetter,  in 
southern  Rhodesia,  by  Mr.  J.  Mahon  in  1000. 
It  is  rather  a  pretty  species,  quite  dwarf,  pro- 
ducing its  bright  violet -purple  flowers  very 
freely. 
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Perennial,  about  C  ins.  high,  erect,  branch- 
ing, woody  at  the  base,  with  the  young 
branches,  leaves,  peduncles,  and  calyx  densely 
covered  with  minute  crystalline  papilla;. 
Leaves  distant  and  spreadiDg  on  the  main 
stems,  crowded  and  suberect  on  the  short 
axillary  shoots,  scarcely  connate  at  the  base, 
1  to  1|  in.  long,  1}  to  1^  lin.  broad,  and  nearly 
as  thick,  subterete,  channelled  down  the  upper 
side,  very  convex  on  the  lower  side,  subacute, 
green,  not  at  all  glaucous.  Cymes  terminal, 
dichotomously  branched,  several-flowered,  with 
moderately  divergent  branches,  bracteate 
with  reduced  leaves.  Pedicels  4  to  6  lin. 
long,  those  of  the  unfertilised  flowers  sepa- 
rating from  the  withered  flower  and  becoming 
hardened,  resembling  slender  spines,  but  are 
not  pungent.  Calyx-tube  very  short,  and 
broadly  obconic  ;  lobes  14  to  3  lin.  long,  re- 
curved or  reflexed,  the  two  shorter  with  a 
broad  white  membranous  border ;  the  three 
longer,  subterete,  acute.  Petals  in  two  series, 
bright  violet-purple  ;  outer  series  5  to  0  lin. 
long,  I  to  i  lin.  broad,  linear,  obtuse,  entire  ; 
inner  series  3  to  4  lin.  long,  }  lin.  broad,  linear, 
acute.  Stamens  collected  in  a  bunch,  erect, 
white,  the  outer  ones  without  anthers,  the 
innermost  with  a  tuft  of  hairs  just  above  the 
middle  of  the  filaments.  Stigmas  subulate, 
exceedingly  acute,  14  to  1?  lin.  long.  Fruit 
flattened,  very  much  broader  than  long.  N.  E. 
Brown. 

ROMNEYA  TRICHOCALYX.* 

I  have  received  from  Mr.  Hiatt  C.  Baker, 
Oaklands,  Almondsbury,  Gloucestershire, 
flowers  of  this  species  which,  from  a  garden 
point  of  view  at  any  rate,  is  abundantly  dis- 
tinct from  the  plant  I  have  seen  always  culti- 
vated under  the  name  of  R.  Coulteri.  R.  tricho- 
calyx  differs  from  R.  Coulteri  in  its  setose 
calyx,  in  its  thinner,  weiker,  suffruticose, 
laxly  spreading,  more  leafy  stems,  and  in  its 
pinnately  three  to  five  parted  leaves  which 
closely  surround  the  bud  ;  the  flowers  too  are 
more  crape-like  in  texture.  From  a  purely 
ornamental  standpoint  R.  Coulteri,  with  its 
thicker,  taller  stems  forming  close  clumps, 
and  its  thicker,  less  divided,  dark  green 
leaves,  is  the  better  plant  of  the  two.  Native 
Californian  specimens  of  R.  trichocalyx  show 
flowers  quite  as  large  as  those  of  R.  Coulteri, 
although  as  a  rule  those  of  the  latter  are 
larger.  Geo.  Nicholson. 


ORCHID   NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 


margin,  and  some  twenty  blackish-purple  lines. 
Lower  sepal  smaller,  whitish,  with  purple- 
brown  lines.  Petals  5  inches  long,  and  §  inch 
wide  at  the  widest  part  ;  emerald  green, 
changing  to  yellow,  with  a  rose  tint  towards 
the  tips,  and  bearing  large  blackish-purple 
blotches  on  the  basal  two-thirds.  Lip  large, 
3  inches  in  length,  whitish,  veined  and  tinged 
with  brownish  -  rose.  Staminode  yellowish, 
with  rose-coloured  hair-like  papillse  on  the 
surface.  The  marginal  blotches  snd  margins 
of  the  petals  are  decorated  with  shaggy, 
blackish  hairs,  and  the  whole  flower  distinct 
in  spite  of  the  strong  family  likeness  between 


hardy,  and  form  excellent  plants  for  the 
rockery  ;  but  they  are  well  worth  the  shelter 
of  a  greenhouse  when  there  is  any  doubt  as  to 
their  hardihood. 


DIFFERENCES    IN    PEOPLE'S 
SENSE  OF  TASTE. 

Mr.  Chas.  Pearson's  comments  on  the 
Strawberry-Grape  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle 
of  August  23,  p.  139,  are  interesting,  especi- 
ally regarding  the  cross  made  between  that 
Grape  and,  as  I  am  informed,  the  Royal  Mus- 


CYPRIPBDIUM  ORION  VAR.  MRS. 
ARTHUR  WELLS. 
Tue  original  variety  of  this  stately  crot3 
between  C.  x  selligerum  majus  and  C.  Roths- 
childianum,  and  in  which  the  former  was  the 
seed  parent,  was  shown  by  Messrs.  Sander,  of 
St.  Albans,  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
on  July  20,  1898  ;  the  ground  colour  of  the 
petals  and  upper  sepal  being  cream- white,  on 
which  were  chocolate-coloured  markings.  The 
reverse  cross,  with  C.  Rothschildianum  as  the 
seed  bearer,  is  now  in  flower  in  the  collection 
of  Francis  Wellesley,  Esq  ,  Westfield,  Woking 
(gr.,  Mr.  Gilbert),  and  proves  to  be  one  of  the 
finest  and  most  striking  in  appearance  of  any 
of  its  class.  The  flower,  which  exhibits  much 
of  the  rich  dark  colouring  of  C.  Rothschildi- 
anum, yet  shows  distinct  traces  of  both  C. 
philippinense  and  C.  barhatum,  which  were 
the  parents  of  C.  x  selligerum  majus.  The 
dorsal  sepal  is  2J  inches  across,  of  a  shinirg 
light  greenish-yellow,  with  a  rose-tinted  white 

*  Eastwood  in  Proceedings  of  the  California  Academy  of 
Sciences,  7hird  Series,  Botany,  vol.  i.,  No.  3,  1898,  p.  133, 
plate  xi  „  flg.  4c. 


Fig.  65. — celmisia  coriacea,  glasnevin. 


all  the  hybrids  of  C.  Rothschildianum  of  this 
class.  C.  x  Orion  was  the  name  also  given  to 
a  cross  between  C.  concolor  and  C.  insigne 
shown  in  1899. 


CELMISIA    CORIACEA. 

Celmisia  is  a  genus  of  New  Zealand  com- 
posites, bearing  flowers  of  a  very  attractive 
appearance,  some  of  which  have  already  been 
illustrated  in  our  columns.  The  representa- 
tion of  C.  coriacea  as  growing  at  Glasnevin, 
li».  05,  is  reproduced  from  a  photograph  by 
Mr.  Leo  Varmar.  The  leaves  are  covered 
with  a  cottony  clothing,  very  dense  en  the 
lower  surface  ;  the  flower  heads  measure  from 
4 — 3  cent,  (say  1$  to  3  inches),  and  bear 
numerous  white  ray  florets  surrounding  a 
central  yellow  disc.    The  Celmisias  are  mostly 


cadine;  but  perlaps  he  may  not  have  remem- 
bered that  people's  palates  differ,  it  may  be,  as 
much  as  their  features.  We  know  something 
about  the  history  of  the  Tomato  in  this 
country.  Before  I  went  out  to  India  in  1857, 
1  saw  a  small  basket  of  these  pretty  things  in 
a  London  fruiterer's  window,  but  they  were 
looked  upon  more  as  a  curiosity  than  things 
fit  to  eat.  But  what  is  the  position  of  the 
Tomato  now  in  England?  At  Tarring, 
to  give  a  single  illustration,  a  market- 
gardener  this  year  planted  out  2  acres  with 
Tomatos.  Unfortunately,  outside  Tomatos  are 
nowhere  this  summer — if  it  can  be  called  a 
summer— and  the  owner  probably  will  not 
recover  a  penny  of  his  outlay. 

It  is  not  only  the  sense  of  taste  that  differs 
in  different  persons,  but  alsothe  senses  of  smell 
and  sight.   There  is  no  law  in  the  senseof  taste 
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such  as  the  universal  law  of  gravitation.  It 
is  a  purely  personal  attribute.  For  instance, 
some  like  plenty  of  sugar  in  their  tea,  others 
look  upon  sugar  in  tea  as  a  nauseous  addi- 
tion. I  have  observed  many  differences 
in  the  palates  of  people  with  regard  to  the 
flavour  and  scent  of  the  Strawberry-Grape. 

Here  are  a  few  examples.  I  gave  a  bunch  to 
a  gentleman  who  visited  me,  and  asked  him  to 
taste  them.  He  disliked  them,  and  when  I 
took  him  into  the  Vine-house,  he  said  the 
odour  made  him  feel  almost  sick  !  Another 
gentleman  thought  this  Grape  delicious,  and 
was  delighted  to  get  a  plant;  he  took  the  bunch 
home  to  his  wife  in  Chichester  as  a  delicacy. 
A  lady  thought  this  Grape  unique,  and  ac- 
cepted a  plant  for  a  friend.  Another  gentle- 
man wanted  two  plants,  one  for  himself  and 
one  for  a  friend . 

A  child  liked  these  Grapes  very  much  and 
wanted  more,  and  so  on;  some  liked  them, 
others  did  not  care  for  them,  and  a  few  dis- 
liked them.  Others  said  they  would  prefer 
Grapes  with  the  flavour  of  Grapes,  and  Straw- 
berries with  the  flavour  of  Strawberries.  And 
in  one  case  it  is  related  that  the  taster  re- 
garded them  as  "scented  slugs":  it  is  not, 
however,  related  whether  the  person  had  ever 
eaten  a  slug. 

It  is  evident  to  me  that  Mr.  Chas.  Pearson's 
father  must  have  thought  highly  of  this  Grape, 
since  he  undertook  to  unite  its  flavour  with 
that  of  another  Grape  by  crossing.  Personally, 
I  like  it  very  much,  and  have  some  of  it  every 
morning  at  breakfast ;  and  I  know  several  who 
think  it  delicious.  Its  descendant,  with  a 
similar  flavour,  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps,  is  grown 
"  by  a  few  connoisseurs  " — that  is  a  very  sig- 
nificant word — at  Gunnersbury  Park,  Maid- 
stone, and  elsewhere  ;  and  it  should  be  noted 
that  the  latter  received  a  First-class  Certificate 
from  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  in  1870. 

It  is  very  curious  to  note  what  fascination 
large  size  exercises  on  people's  brain  convo- 
lutions. Onions,  for  instance,  must  be  of  the 
size  of  a  child's  head  ;  a  Cabbage  must  be  a 
Drumhead  Cabbage ;  Carrots  and  Parsnips 
must  be  2  feet  long  and  proportionately  thick  ; 
a  Chrysanthemum  must  be  of  the  size  of  a  map  ; 
a  Gros  Colman  Grape  is  demanded  because  it 
has  the  largest  berry,  although  it  is  taste- 
less and  has  a  very  thick  skin.  A  fruiterer 
told  me  he  could  sell  any  amount  of  this 
tasteless  Grape,  -while  he  did  not  care  to 
purchase  Black  Hamburgh.  Another  taste- 
less Grape  is  the  Black  Alicante  ;  but  people 
continue  to  grow  it  because  of  its  beau- 
tiful bloom.  Another  fruiterer  told  me 
he  never  purchases  Black  Alicante  ;  he 
considers  it  a  watery  Grape.  Customers  are 
induced  to  purchase  it  on  account  of  its  good 
looks,  but  never  ask  for  it  again.  The  Dutch 
Sweetwater  is  preferable  to  these  two. 

Then  Mr.  Pearson  notes  that  when  they 
grew  the  Strawberry-Grape  at  Chilwell  "it 
could  not  be  sold  or  given  away."  I  have  not 
tried  to  sell  it,  but  I  have  had  no  difficulty  in 
giving  it  away ! 

Will  it  be  believed  that  a  friend  of  mine,  a 
farmer  near  Lewes,  this  year  grew  a  lot  of 
Artichokes,  and  in  due  course  took  a  load  of 
them  to  Brighton  ;  he  could  not  sell  them,  and 
had  to  take  them  back  to  his  home,  and  eat 
them  up  himself  as  well  as  he  could  !  Yet  in 
France  the  Artichoke  is  one  of  the  paying 
crops. 

I  weighed  one  of  the  largest  bunches  of  my 
Strawberry-Grapes.  It  weighed  a  little  over 
half  a  pound — that  is,  about  two  bunches  to 
the  pound,  a  very  convenient  size  for  ordinary 
purchasers  ;  while  at  the  Shrewsbury  show 
there  were  Black  Alicante  bunches  weighing 
five  and  seven  pounds  each. 


What  is  the  use  of  such  large  bunches,  except 
for  prize-winning,  and  for  showing  what  can 
be  done  ?  Is  there  any  ordinary  person  that 
would  purchase  five  or  seven  poundsof  Grapes 
at  a  time  ? 

Then  the  labour  of  thinning  such  large 
bunches  is  great  and  tedious.  The  Strawberry- 
Grapes  require  no  thinning ;  they  do  not 
crack  or  shank,  and  do  not  mildew,  even  in 
such  a  season  as  this.  These  are  not  despicable 
qualities  ;  and  this  fine  Grape  would  seem  to 
have  a  future  for  the  palate  of  the  multitude. 
The  objection  to  its  smallness  of  bunch  seems 
trivial  and  absurd.  Why  should  it  remain 
restricted  to  "  a  few  connoisseurs  "  ? 

Then  its  perfume  is  very  agreeable,  although 
some  may  not  like  it.  Many  do  not  like  the 
perfume  of  Hyacinths,  Lilies,  and  other  strong- 
scented  flowers. 

As  I  began  with  the  differences  of  peoples' 
sense  of  taste,  I  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to 
quote  the  case  of  the  famous  Durio  zibethinus 
of  the  Malay  Archipelago:  "By  those  who 
have  overcome  its  civet  odour  and  turpentine 
flavour,  it  is  ranked  among  the  most  delicious 
of  Indian  fruit." 

To  conclude,  I  still  think  that  horticulture 
might  benefit  greatly  by  someone  with  a 
good  bit  of  life  before  him  taking  up  the 
crossing  of  the  fine-flavoured  and  delicate- 
scented  Strawberry-Grape  with  that  tasteless 
Gros  Colman.  It  is  an  operation  that  requires 
skill,  time,  and  space,  as  hundreds  of  seedlings 
must  be  raised  with  the  chance  of  a"  trump  " 
turning  up.  It  would  appear  the  function  of 
wealthy  horticulturists  to  bring  this  about, 
and  evolve  a  Grape  with  size,  flavour,  and 
scent.  E.  Bonavia,  M.D.,  Worthing,  Sussex. 


TREES   AND    SHRUBS. 

PYRUS  SARGENTI. 

Under  the  name  of  Pyrus  or  Cydonia  pyg- 
msea,  I  received,  about  two  years  ago,  from  an 
Irish  nursery  a  little  Quince,  which  was  said 
not  to  exceed  2]  or  3  feet  in  height,  and  was 
thus  to  be  prized  for  rockwork.  It  flowered 
here  for  the  first  time  in  1901,  bnt  as  it  had 
not  become  established,  the  flowers  were  less 
numerous  than  in  1902.  This  jear,  however, 
the  plant  has  been  wonderfully  floriferous,  and 
for  a  considerable  distance  along  its  short 
branches  these  were  literally  crowded  with 
flowers,  about  the  size  of  those  of  P.  Maulei, 
and  resembling  them  in  colour. 

The  plant  has  kept  true  to  its  description  as 
regards  stature,  for  the  branches  are  hardly 
more  than  a  couple  of  feet  high.  The  name  of 
P.  pygnuea,  under  which  I  received  it,  is  quite 
descriptive  of  the  plant ;  but  I  was  always 
doubtful  about  it,  and  I  have  been  looking  out 
for  another  name  for  this  choice  little  shrub. 
I  am  now  satisfied,  however,  that  it  is  the  same 
plant  as  that  described  by  Messrs.  Lemoine  of 
Nancy  as  P.  Sargenti,  which  was  introduced 
from  Japan  by  Professor  Sargent,  and  has  been 
cultivated  in  the  Arnold  Arboretum.  It  is 
mentioned  in  Appendix  II.  of  the  Kew  Bulletin 
for  1900. 

While  Pyrus  Sargenti  flowers  most  pro- 
fusely, and  in  this  respect  excited  the  wonder 
and  admiration  of  a  number  who  saw  it  in 
bloom,  the  season  has  not  been  a  favourable 
one  for  the  fruiting  of  these  Japanese  Quinces, 
and  there  is  a  complete  absence  of  fruit  on  all 
in  my  garden,  with  the  exception  of  one  soli- 
tary specimen  on  P.  Sargenti.  This  is  not 
nearly  ripe  as  this  note  is  being  written,  in  the 
beginning  of  September,  but  it  is  of  interest 
to  know  of  its  fruiting  in  such  an  untoward 


season  for  such  things,  and   one  hopes  that 
there  will  be  more  another  year. 

My  own  opinion  is  that  this  Pyrus  cannot  be 
considered  as  anything  but  an  excessively 
dwarf  variety  of  P.  Maulei,  but  it  is  suffi- 
ciently distinct  for  all  garden  purposes,  and  is 
also  one  of  the  plants  which  is  admirably 
adapted  for  the  ornamentation  of  the  rock 
garden.   S.  Aniott,  Carsethorn,   bit  Dumfries, 

n.b. 


FEUIT   AT  BARHAM   COURT 
GARDENS. 

Apples. — All  varieties  flowered  remarkably 
well  this  season,  but  from  various  reasons, 
including  frost  and  continued  cold,  also  a 
severe  attack  of  aphis,  most  of  the  blossom 
dropped  or,  as  we  say,  "run  off."  I  noticed 
that  although  the  whole  of  my  trees  bloomed 
well,  there  are  crops  only  upon  those  that 
failed  last  season.  Can  the  reason  be  that 
the  blooms  upon  these  trees  were  stronger 
than  the  others,  although  this  was  imper- 
ceptible to  me  at  the  time '.' 

Many  orchards  and  plantations  hereabouts 
(Maidstone)  are  almost  a  failure,  especially 
where  the  cultivation  is  not  attended  to  care- 
fully. Good  cultivators  are,  however,  reaping 
a  fine  harvest.  Piice3  are  good.  Worcester 
Pearmain,  properly  graded,  is  making  10s. 
per  sieve,  and  Ecklinvilles,  5s.  9'/.  These 
prices  only  refer  to  clean  simples,  although 
the  fruit  is  much  smaller  than  usual  all  round. 

Amongst  other  good  varieties  that  hardly 
ever  fail  here  are  Grenadier,  Lane's  Prince 
Albert,  and  Newton  Wonder — a  really  grand 
cooking  Apple,  a  late  keeper,  and  good  strong 
grower.  Another  fine  Apple  is  Golden  Noble  ; 
and  Golden  Spire  is  always  good.  The  last- 
named  variety,  being  an  upright  grower,  might 
profitably  bo  planted  0  to  8  feet  apart.  Stir- 
ling Castle  and  Tower  of  Glamis  are  both  de- 
sirable varieties.  Lord  Derby,  though  ugly, 
is  in  greater  demand  thin  Warner's  King,  the 
latter  being  a  bad  cooker,  but  the  former 
excellent  for  making  tarts.  Lord  Suffleld  is 
somewhat  of  a  failure  with  me  this  season, 
owing  to  mildew.  Still,  I  shall  continue  to 
grow  it,  as  perhaps  next  year  it  may  be  really 
good.  Hormead's  Pearmain  deserves  to  be 
more  commonly  grown. 

Most  of  the  foregoing  varieties  have  good 
conical-shaped  fruits,  but  amongst  the  flatter 
kinds  I  still  like  Cox's  Pomona  better  than  the 
Queens.  With  me  it  comes  a  better  colour, 
and  hangs  better.  I  should  like  to  know  how 
other  readers  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  suc- 
ceed with  Bismarck.  With  me  it  is  almost  a 
failure,  and  were  it  not  necessary  to  have  it 
in  a  collection,  I  should  have  worked  the  trees 
with  another  sort  years  ago.  It  is  a  very  poor 
cropper  here,  and  then  only  on  the  young 
growths  ;  I  cannot  get  it  to  crop  on  the  spars. 
Stone's  or  Loddington  is  a  regular  cropper  and 
good  cooker.  There  are  many  other  good 
varieties,  but  those  named  are  the  best  I  grow 
for  general  purposes. 

Amongst  dessert  kinds,  of  course,  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin  takes  the  first  place,  but  the 
crop  is  poor  and  the  fruits  rather  small ;  next 
I  place  American  Mother,  which  is  rich  in 
flavour  and  a  fair  cropper  ;  Worcester  Pear- 
main I  have  previously  mentioned.  It  is  more 
of  a  market  kind  than  one  fora  private  garden. 
Irish  Peach,  Beauty  of  Bith,  Mr.  Gladstone, 
and  Lady  Sudeley  have  been  good,  and  are 
excellent  as  early  kinds.  Irish  Peach  needs 
no  pruning,  with  the  exception  of  removing 
whole  branches  occasionally  to  keep  the  tree 
open.  This  sort  crops  on  the  points  of  last 
year's  growth.  Other  good  kinds  are  Mabbott's 
Pearmain,  Scarlet  Pearmain,  and  Calville 
Rouge    precoce.     The    two    last    are    really 
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pretty  fruits  and  of  fair  quality.  Adam's 
Pearmain  succeeds  well  here,  and  is  one  of  our 
best  flavoured  kinds;  Allen's  Everlasting,  a 
flat-shaped  fruit  of  exceptionally  good  flavour, 
should  be  allowed  to  hang  right  into  November 
if  possible,  otherwise  it  will  shrivel.  Lord 
Burghley  is  an  excellent  late  variety  of  good 
flavour,  and  forms  a  nice  garden  tree.  Wealthy 
is  one  of  the  best  mid-season  sorts  I  grow  ;  the 
•fruits  are  of  beautiful  appearance,  soft  flesh, 
•with  quite  a  nice  flavour.  This  variety  must  be 
thinned  slightly  if  at  all,  otherwise  the  fruits 
will  be  too  large  for  the  dessert  table. 

At  another  time  1  will  give  you  my  expe- 
rience with  some  of  the  newer  varieties  I  am 
growing. 

Pe^rs. 

Almost  the  same  remarks  may  be  made 
in  reference  to  Pears  as  to  Apples  in  respect 
to  the  promise  of  a  crop,  and  there  are  many 
failures.  Williams'  Bon  Chretien,  on  very  old 
and  tall  standard  trees,  are  literally  breaking 
down  with  the  weight  of  fruit,  but  these  are 
much  smaller  in  size  than  usual,  as  also  are  most 
varieties  of  Pears.  Doyenne  du  Cornice  are 
plentiful  and  good,  but  very  small.  Durondeau 
should  be  grown  more  commonly  ;  it  makes  an 
excellent  tree,  and  the  fruits  are  attractive 
in  appearance  and  of  good  flavour.  Beurre 
d'Amanlis  is  a  really  good  and  useful  Pear,  and 
in  spite  of  its  green  appearance  when  ripe 
I  would  not  be  without  it.  Beurre  superfln 
should  be  largely  grown  ;  it  is  thought  by 
some  to  be  the  best  flavoured  Pear  extant. 
Beurre  Hardy,  as  standards,  bushes,  or  on  walls , 
is  always  good.  Clapp's  Favourite  is  carrying 
a  very  heavy  crop,  and  is  a  good  and  useful 
Pear.  Conference  still  maintains  its  posi- 
tion as  an  excellent  fruit  and  a  good  cropper. 
Emile  d'Heyst  with  me  is  hardly  second  to 
Doyenne  du  Cornice,  being  a  grand  Pear  in 
every  way.  Josephine  de  Malines  is  very 
(hardy,  and  of  good  flavour.  Marguerite  Mar- 
rillat  is  very  large,  has  grand  flavour  and 
good  appearance ;  it  is  an  excellent  cropper 
and  grower.  Nouvelle  Fulvie,  a  very  desir- 
able sort,  requires  a  wall  and  very  copious 
supplies  of  water  to  mature  it  properly ;  the 
fruits  should  be  allowed  to  hang  as  long  as 
possible,  otherwise  they  will  shrivel.  Louise 
Bonne  of  Jersey  still  holds  its  own  as  an  excel- 
lent flavoured  Pear.  Thompson's  is  cropping 
well ,  and  is  one  of  the  best  flavoured .  Triomphe 
de  Yienne  has  very  rich  flavour,  and  is  a  good 
cropper. 

The  above  varieties  are  enumerated  from 
notes  taken  as  I  go  round.  There  are  many 
other  good  old  varieties  and  some  newer  ones, 
which,  if  you  wish,  I  will  mention  at  some 
other  time.  [Please  do  so.  Ed.] 

Plums,  &c. 

These  are  somewhat  scarce.  Amongst  my 
best  are  Rivers'  Early  Prolific,  Washington, 
Pond's  Seedling,  Victoria,  Bryanston  Gage, 
Jefferson,  Reine  Claude  deBavay,  and  Belgian 
Purple.  Damsons  in  some  plantations  are  very 
plentiful.     I  have  an  enormous  crop. 

Cob-nuts  will  be  much  more  plentiful  than 
at  one  time  was  thought  probable ;  for  although 
the  bushes  suffered  from  the  caterpillar,  the 
leaves  being  quite  eaten  away,  nevertheless 
nuts  have  developed  at  the  point  of  the 
growth.  It  appears  that  the  caterpillar  does 
not  injure  the  points  whence  the  nuts  ap- 
pear. A  farmer  near  to  me,  who  has  nearly 
30  acres  of  Cobs,  and  whose  bushes  were 
literally  perforated  by  the  caterpillar,  said  to 
me  some  time  ago :  "  I  have  had  them  like  this 
before.  The  nuts  will  come  all  right."  And  so 
they  have  done.  1  shall  be  anxious  to  see  the 
result  next  year. 

Potato?  are  a  very  heavy  crop,  but  disease 
is  spreading  rapidly.  O.  Woodward,  Barham 
Court  Estate  Gardens,  near  Maidstone,  Aiiij.  29. 


THE    KOSE    SEASON    OF    1902. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  Rose  season  of 
this  year,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  genial 
inspirations  on  the  part  of  Nature,  has  been 
entirely  favourable  to  the  creation  and  evolu- 
tion of  the  Queen  of  flowers  ;  yet  the  Roses 
which  for  many  months  have  adorned  my 
own  garden,  have  been  wonderfully  fine. 
Doubtless  we  have  had  occasionally  high 
winds  and  desolating  floods,  which  for  a  short 
period  have  made  havoc  of  our  gardens  and 
rosaries,  and  swept  our  precious  flowers, 
almost  without  warning  and  certainly  without 
mercy,  into  the  regions  of  destruction  ;  but 
'■'  hope  springs  eternal  in  the  human  breast  "  ; 
and  thanks  to  the  recuperative  powers  of  our 
Roses  and  their  perpetual  habit,  it  was  not 
long  ere  they  looked  as  charming  as  before. 

The  first  varieties  to  unfold  their  floral 
beauty  this  season  were,  Margaret  Dickson, 
Clio,  and  Clara  Watson,  grown  as  climbers  on 
a  sunny  west  wall.  I  find  that  for  climbing 
purposes  the  three  redoubtable  Roses  I  have 
just  mentioned  are  admirably  adapted ;  in 
such  a  situation  they  have  reached  without 
difficulty  a  height  of  10  feet.  They  are  highly 
decorative,  exceedingly  floriferous,  and  pro- 
duce magnificent  blooms.  It  is  a  characteristic 
of  Clio  to  produce  its  flesh-coloured,  richly 
odorous  flowers  in  large  clusters,  after  the 
style  of  certain  Noisettes  ;  though  I  have  never 
seen  a  Rose  with  this  special  attribute  half  so 
impressive.  Margaret  Dickson,  on  the  other 
hand,  produces  its  flowers  individually,  but 
every  one  is  perfectly  formed,  and  quite  superb. 
Clara  Watson  (supposed  to  have  been  raised 
by  the  late  Mr.  Henry  Bennet,  though  it  owes 
its  introduction  and  popularity  to  Mr.  George 
Prince)  is  more  than  worthy,  by  reason  of 
its  marvellous  formation  and  queenly  beauty, 
to  rank  with  any  English  or  Irish  Rose,  and 
that  is  saying  much.  These,  with  Caroline 
Testout,  La  Prance,  and  Viscountess  Folke- 
stone, have  been  the  grandest  Roses  in  my 
garden  this  year.  Very  conspicuous  have 
also  been  certain  of  the  Noisettes  and  Teas, 
especially  Bouquet  d'Or,  generally  regarded 
as  an  exquisite  derivative  from  Gloire  de 
Dijon,  but  deeper  in  colour  and  of  finer  form  ; 
William  Allen  Richardson  and  L'Ideal,  growing 
like  brother  and  sister  side  by  side ;  the 
venerable  Lamarque,  ancestor  of  Marechal 
Niel ;  the  charmingly-tinted  Rubens,  which 
owns  a  highly  artistic  name  ;  Madame  Alfred 
Carriere,  a  hybrid  Noisette  of  much  sweetness 
and  fascination  ;  and  Madame  Pierre  Cochet, 
loveliest  when  half  blown.  Such  familiar 
varieties  as  Catherine  Mermet,  Madame  de 
Watteville,  Cleopatra,  Princess  Vera,  and 
Princess  of  Wales,  which  demand  a  dry 
and  sunny  season,  and  are  easily  affected 
by  rain,  were  not  so  successful  as  those 
already  characterised.  They  are  "fine 
weather  varieties,"  and  should,  for  the  sake 
of  their  cultivator's  long-suffering  patience, 
be  regarded  as  such.  What  I  have  already 
described  in  these  columns  as  "  the  Martyr- 
dom of  Gardening"  is  largely  created  by  such 
Roses  as  these.  On  the  other  hand,  reliable 
varieties  like  the  beautiful  and  productive 
Papa  Gontier,  with  its  homely,  domestic 
name  ;  Madame  Pernet  Ducher,  Madame  Jules 
Grolez,  and  Madame  Cadeau  Ramey,  all  of 
French  origin,  have  flowered  profusely  ;  so 
also  have  Mr.  Wm.  Paul's  Enchantress  and 
Aurora,  of  which  the  former  is  a  lovely  pale 
buff  hybrid  between  the  Chinas  and  the  Teas. 
Both  of  these  may  be  regarded  as  abiding 
acquisitions. 

The  most  successful  of  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals 
this  season  have  been  Duke  of  Edinburgh, 
though  much  finer  and  larger  last  year  ;  A.  K. 


Williams,  whose  first  flowers  were  mostly 
abortive,  though  subsequently,  as  usual  with 
this  luminous  variety,  they  greatly  improved ; 
Mr.  Cranston's  Crimson  Bedder,  which  came 
very  early ;  and  the  gentle  Marie  Bauman, 
which,  with  modest  aspect,  came  very  late ; 
Horace  Vernetand  Charles  Lefebvre  (two dark 
crimson  Roses,  which  I  cannot  but  regard  as 
very  closely  allied),  both  of  which  occa- 
sionally suffered  greatly  from  atmospheric 
visitations  of  an  unwelcome  description ;  and 
Lady  Helen  Stewart,  an  Irish  beauty,  which  did 
not  appear  to  feel  them  quite  so  much. 

Two  highly  interesting  derivatives  from  that 
superbly  lieautiful  Rose,  Susanne  Marie  Rodo- 
canachi,  have  flowered  for  the  first  time  in  my 
garden  this  year,  viz.,  Rosslyn  and  Marie  Co- 
relli.  Both  of  these  are  attractive  varieties, 
of  considerably  paler  complexion  than  the 
parent  Rose,  but  of  considerably  less  value  for 
garden  decoration.  David  R.  Williamson. 


LEAF    MOULD. 

Orchids,  having  an  objection  to  lime,  are 
naturally  best  grown  in  leaf  mould  deprived 
of  lime.  This  is  certainly  the  reason  why 
these  plants  thrive  so  well  in  this  particular 
soil,  that  has  been  so  much  advocated  of  late. 
The  aerial  roots  find  in  this  compost  the 
oxygen  of  which  they  are  in  need,  and  the 
moisture  which  they  can  easily  absorb.  This 
explains  why  epiphytes,  such  as  Oncidiums, 
now  thrive  better  and  much  longer  than 
formerly.  A  t  one  time  these  Orchids  did  not  live 
more  than  two  or  three  years  after  their  intro- 
duction into  cultivation ;  now,  owing  to  the  use 
of  leaf-mould,  Oncidiums  are  found  to  be  as 
hardy  as  Cattleyas,  and  we  have  for  the  last  ten 
years  seen  a  collection  of  fine  specimens  of 
these  flowering  every  year  under  glass.  The 
promoter  of  this  system  of  cultivation,  M.  De- 
langhe-Vervaene,  of  Brussels,  finds  that  the 
stems  of  O.  varicosum  Rogersi,  O.  Marshalli- 
anutu,  and  others,  attain  to  a  length  of  6  feet, 
and  are  covered  with  many  flowers.  One  im- 
portant material  used  in  Belgium  is  that  known 
as  garden-mould :  it  is  the  best  kind  of  leaf- 
mould,  of  which  there  are  many  kinds  ;  that 
composed  principally  of  Oak- leaves  being 
preferred  to  all  others. 

For  potting,  leaf-mould  must  not  be  too 
much  exhausted,  and  rather  large  lumps  may 
be  used.  It  cannot  be  sifted,  but  should  be 
very  carefully  picked  over  to  take  out  all 
seeds,  fungi,  grass  stolons,  &c. ;  in  a  word, 
there  must  be  left  little  but  pure  Oak- leaf 
mould. 

The  question  of  drainage  is  to  be  considered. 
I  believe  that  for  Oncidiums  and  Odonto- 
glossums  more  drainage  should  be  used  than 
for  Cattleyas  and  Cypripediums.  However, 
these  plants  also  need  a  few  potsherds. 

In  potting  Orchids,  steps  must  be  taken  to 
keep  off  slugs— their  great  pest.  Therefore 
the  pots  should  first  be  thoroughly  washed  with 
hot  water,  in  which  a  little  petroleum  or 
a  little  carbolic  acid  is  stirred  up,  and  the 
drainage  materials  and  leaf -mould  should 
be  sterilised  by  subjecting  them  to  boiling 
water  ;  the  leaf-mould,  after  being  brought  to 
boiling-point,  can  afterwards  be  put  into  the 
oven  for  a  little  while,  so  as  to  get  it  friable 
and  soft  to  the  touch.  This  half-dried  humus 
can  be  easily  used,  but  if  too  damp  the  results 
will  not  be  satisfactory. 

Potting  must  be  so  effected  that  the  plant 
rests  on  the  earth,  and  the  surfaco  of  the 
soil  must  be  covered  with  good  largo  and 
living  sphagnum.  The  sphagnum  must  be. 
carefully  inspected,  anil  all  eggs  and  larva 
there  may  be  seen  in  it  be  removed.  Too 
much  care  cannot  be  taken  when  pursuing  this 
system  of  cultivation.  Aii.l'aii  den  Beede, Lille. 
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CANADA. 


FRDIT  CROPS  IN   CANADA. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  tte  latest 
reports  concerning  the  condition  of  the  vaiiou? 
fruit  crops  in  Ontario  :  — 

Apples — These  promised  to  yield  very  well, 
though  reports  differ  greatly  as  to  the  present 
condition  and  prospect  of  harvest.  The  fruit 
is  badly  spotted  in  some  cases,  but  there  is  an 
absence  of  insect  pests.  The  yield,  owing  to 
wet  and  cold,  will  be  much  decreased  in 
volume,  though  earlier  promise  was  very 
different.     Much  cf  the  fruit  has  dropped  off 


Grapes  have  sustained  considerable  injury 
from  fnst,  an!  the  wet  weather  has  in  some 
localities  resulted  in  mildew,  but  the  yield 
bids  fiir  to  be  an  avenge  one. 

Berries  have  been  a  large  crop  in  nearly  all 
pirts  of  the  province,  but  rainy  weather  has 
considerably  interfered  with  packing  and 
marketing  them. 


MADEIRA. 

Amongst  the  many  trees  in  my  girr'en  which 
excite  the  admiration  of  visitors,  perhaps  the 
Pandanus  ndoratissimus  is  worthy  of  special 
mentin.    I  enclose  two  photographs,  the  <n3 


sowed  the  seeds  in  boxes,  and  in  a  few  weeks 
after  I  was  gratiBed  to  find  that  several  had 
germinated,  and  they  ars  now  making  good 
growth. 

I  have  another  .specimen  of  the  male  tree 
not  less  fine  than  the  one  illustrated,  bat  as  it 
stands  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  other 
trees  it  does  not  show  up  so  well.  The  aerial 
roots  of  the  female  tree  are  not  seen  in  the 
photograph,  being  surrounded  by  plants,  but 
they  come  out  well  in  that  of  the  male  tree 
(fig.  C7).  Standing  as  it  does  on  the  lawn  just 
off  the  corner  of  the  tennis  court  it  is  the 
admiration  of  all  visitors;  the  height  can  be 
judged  by  comparison  with  the  gardener  stand- 


FlG.   66.— CONE-BEARING   TREE   OF   PANDANUS   ODORATISSIMUS,   IN  THE   GARDEN   OF   C.    O.    L.    TOWER,    ESQ.,    MADEIRA. 


the  trees.  Winter  Apples  are  likely  to  be 
scarce,  the  early  varieties  much  more  plentiful. 

Plums. — Reports  as  to  yield  are  generally 
unfavourable ;  the  crop  is  light  in  most 
sections,  owing  to  the  injury  caused  by  spring 
frosts  and  the  late  rains  ;  while  where  spray- 
ing has  been  neglected  the  ravages  of  the 
curculio  have  been  very  destructive.  Rot 
has  damaged  some  of  the  fruit. 

Peaches  generally  have  done  well,  and  there 
will  be  an  abundant  yield. 

Pears  promise  satisfactory  returns  in  most 
neighbourhoods. 

Cfcenies. — The  reports  concerning  these  are 
not  so  encouraging  ;  in  many  places  the  crop 
was  light  —  one  cause  assigned  being  the 
prevalence  of  the  blrc\-:ust,  especially  in  ths 
western  counties. 


marked  fig.  67  is  the  male  tree,  and  is  a  very 
fine  and  regular  specimen,  which  cannot  be 
less  than  fifty  years  old  ;  the  other  (fig.  CO)  is 
the  female  or  cone-bearing  tree,  and  probably 
is  not  much  younger,  but  at  some  time  or 
other  it  has  lost  the  leading  branch  or  eye, 
and  consequently  has  not  made  the  same 
progress. 

My  garden  is  in  three  terraces,  the  female 
tree  being  on  the  middle  terrace,  whilst  the 
mile  tree  is  in  the  lower  garden.  They  are 
about  50  yards  apart,  and  although  the  male 
bears  a  quantity  of  flowers  two  or  three  titres 
during  the  year,  the  cones  of  the  former  have 
never  proved  fertile.  Last  year  I  selected  the 
linest  cone  and  dusted  it  well  with  a  (male) 
flower  at  the  time  when  it  gave  off  plenty  cf 
pollen,  snd  afterwards  I  tied  it  on  to  the  cone. 
The   result  has    batn    most    satisfactory.     I 


ing  under   it,  whose  stature  is  not  less  than 
5  feet  8  inches. 

I  am  doing  my  best  to  introduce  all  kinds  of 
tropical  trees  and  plants  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  and  I  have  met  with  very  fair  success, 
some  being  much  mare  difficult  to  acclimatise 
than  others. 

To  Tree  Ferns  especially  I  have  given  great 
attention,  and  if  you  think  it  would  interest 
your  readers  I  should  be  glad  to  give  yon 
some  account  of  my  Tree  Fern  grove  and  its 
contents,  with  photographs.  [Please  do.  Ed  ] 
They  seem  to  get  on  well  in  this  lovely  climate, 
and  in  a  few  years  I  expect  to  have  a  unique 
collection  of  them  growing  out  in  the  opea 
air.  I  am  also  introducing  rare  Palms  and 
Cycads,  and  hope  to  do  well  with  many  of 
them  also.  Chas.  0.  L.  Power,  Quinta  do  Vcao 
Island  of  Madeira. 
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HERBACEOUS    BORDER. 

HIBRA.C  DM  BORNMULLERT. 
UNDER  this  nam?  I  received  this  spring  from 
an  esteemed  and  careful  correspondent  a 
Hieraciun  named  H.  Bornmulleri.  I  cannot 
find  aay  trace  of  the  nime  in  the  Index 
Kewensis  [it  may  have  been  published  at 
a  later  date  than  that  work],  but,  'with  a 
genu*  so  numerous  and  so  puzzling,  this 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  I  have  not 
met  with  a  plant  of  the  genus  which  so 
closely  resembles  it  as  to  make  one  fear  that 
it  has  been  wrongly  named.  It  promises, 
however,  to  make  such  a  good  garden 
plant  that  one  thinks  it  worthy  of  a  note 
of  remark,  so  as  to  bring  it  before  these  in- 
terested in  hardy  plants.  It  is  one  which  I 
should  raDk  in  the  same  category  as  H.  villo- 
sum  for  garden  value,  though  it  has  not  such 
white  foliage  as  that  pretty  member  of  a 
somewhat  despised  genus.  It  has,  on  the 
other  hand,  largerand  brighter  yellow  flowers, 
and  thicker  and  more  woolly  leaves.  Its  ability 
to  hold  its  flowers  erect  without  any  support  is 
also  a  considerable  advantage  for  those  whose 
gardens  are  in  positions  exposed  to  strong 
winds.  Here  it  grows  about  a  foot  high, 
and  produces  handsome  flowers  of  a  bright 
yellow.  It  lasts  a  long  time  in  bloom,  and 
from  it3  appearance  I  entertain  no  fears 
regarding  its  hardiness.  It  is  presumably  an 
Asiatic  species.  S.  Arnott. 


WHAT   IS   THE   LUCOMBE    OAK? 

This  is  a  question  which  seems  ridiculous, 
seeing  that  the  history  of  the  so-called  Lu- 
combe  Oak  has  been  given  in  full  by  Loudon 
many  years  ago,  and  quoted  and  requoted  by 
every  writer  on  trees  in  England  since.  But 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  original 
Lueombe  Oak  is  something  quite  different,  and 
not  a  hybrid  between  the  Turkey  and  the 
Cork  Oak,  as  supposed.  My  reasons  are  as 
follows:  On  visiting  Col.  Tremayne's  beautiful 
place  at  Carelew,  near  Falmouth,  lately,  I 
saw  the  Oaks,  which  were  raised  by  Lueombe, 
who  was  gardener  there  in  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  which  are  very  tall, 
straight- growing  trees  with  clean  stems, 
40  to  50  feet  high,  without  a  branch,  all  bear- 
ing signs,  in  the  shape  of  a  distinct  ring  on 
the  bark  close  to  the  ground,  of  having  been 
grafted,  though  I  have  never  seen  any  grafted 
trees  of  such  size  or  age  anywhere  else. 

Col.  Tremaync  showed  me  a  note-book  kept 
by  Sir  Charles  Lemon,  the  former  owner  of 
Carclew,  in  which  he  had  copied  a  note  from 
Evelyn's  Silva  (cf.  Hunter's  edition,  published 
at  York  in  1770,  p.  70)  which  reads  as 
follows  :  — 

"Besides  these  seventeen  species  of  Oaks 
enumerated  by  Mr.  Miller,  there  is  another, 
described  under  tho  name  of  the  Lueombe  or 
Devonshire  Oak.  Of  this  new  kind  there  is  a 
particular  account  given  in  the  sixty-second 
volume  of  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  in  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Holwell  to  Mr.  Campbel.  The 
following  extract  contains  all  we  yet  know  of 
this  most  surprising  species : 

"'About  seven  years  past,  Mr.  Lueombe 
sowed  a  parcel  of  acorns,  saved  from  a  tree  of 
his  own  growth,  of  the  Iron  or  Wainscot 
species  ;  when  they  came  up,  he  observed  one 
amongst  them  that  kept  his  leaves  throughout 
the  winter.  Struck  with  the  phenomenon,  he 
cherished  and  paid  particular  attention  to  it, 
and  propagated,  by  grafting,  some  thousands 
from  it,  which  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing,  eight  days  ago,  in  high  flourish- 
ing   beauty    and     verdure,   notwithstanding 


the  severity  of  the  winter.  Its  growth 
is  straight  and  handsome  as  a  Fir,  its 
leaves  evergreen,  and  the  wood  is  thought,  by 
the  best  judges,  in  hardness  and  strength  to 
exceed  all  other  Oak.  He  make3  but  one 
shoot  in  the  year — viz.  in  May,  and  continues 
growing  without  interruption  ;  whereas  other 
Oiks  shoot  twice — viz.  in  May  and  August ; 
but  the  peculiar  and  inestimable  part  of  its 
character  is  the  amazing  quickness  of  its 
growth,  which,  I  imagine,  may  be  attributed 
(in  some  degree  at  least)  to  its  making  but 
one  shoot  in  the  year ;  for  I  believe  that  all 
trees  that  shoot  twice  are  for  some  time  at 


two  or  three  days  I  will  forward  to  you  in  &■ 
parcel  a  branch  which  I  cut  off  from  tho- 
original  tree,  and  another  from  the  graft  of 
four  years  old,  also  a  dead  branch  of  the  Iron* 
or  Wainscot  Oak,  just  to  show  that,  from  the 
similarity  of  the  leaves,  it  is  a  descendant 
from  that  species,  although  differing  from  it  in 
every  other  particular.  I  send  you  also,  by 
the  Exeter  stage,  a  specimen  of  the  wood.  I 
have  a  walking-pole  full  5  feet  long,  a  side- 
shoot  from  one  of  the  grafts  only  one  yea? 
and  a  half  old.  Several  gentlemen  round  this 
neighbourhood,  and  in  the  adjoining  counties 
of  Cornwall  and  Somerset,  have  planted  them., 


Fig.  67. — pandanus  odoratissijius,  in  the  gardens  of  o.  l.  tower,  esq.,  madeira. 

(see  t.  194.) 


a  stand  before  they  make  the  second.  I  had 
the  curiosity  to  take  the  dimensions  of  the 
parent  tree  (seven  years  old),  and  some  of  the 
grafts:  the  first  measured  21  feet  high  and 
full  20  inches  in  the  girth  ;  a  graft  of  four 
years  old,  10  feet  high  and  full  14  inches  in 
the  girth.  The  first  ho  grafted  is  six  years 
old,  and  has  out-shot  its  parent  2  feet  in 
height.  The  parent  tree  seems  to  promise 
his  acorns  soon,  as  he  blossoms  and  forms 
his  footstalk  strong,  and  the  cup  upon 
the  footstalk  with  the  appearance  of  the 
acorn,  which,  with  a  little  more  age,  will 
swell  to  perfection.  This  Oak  is  distinguished 
in  this  country  by  tho  title  of  the  Lueombe 
Oak  ;  his  shoot3  in  general  are  from  4  feet  to 
5  feet  every  year,  so  that  he  will,  in  the  space 
of  thirty  or  forty  years,  outgrow  in  altitude 
and  girth  the  common  Oak  at  a  hundred.     In 


and  they  are  found  to  flourish  in  all  soils." — 
I  am,  &c  , •,  Exeter,  February  24,  1772.'" 

These  trees  must  have  been  planted  at 
Carclew  by  Lueombe  himself,  and  were  con- 
sidered by  Sir  Charles  Lemon  as  the  Lueombe 
Oaks.  He  gives  the  dimensions  of  one  which 
is  still  growing  in  a  sheltered  position  be- 
tween the  house  and  garden  as  follows: — In 
1823  :  height,  74  feet  6  inches  ;  girth  at  4  feet, 
0  feet  11  inches ;  at  10  feet,  6  feet  2  inches  ; 
at  48  feet,  3  feet  2  inches.  In  1851 :  girth  at 
4  feet,  9  feet  1  inch.  In  1853  :  girth  at  4  feet, 
0  feet  8  inches.  In  1002,  roughly  measured,  it 
appears  to  be  about  100  feet  high,  with  a  clean 
stem  of  about  40  feet,  which  at  breast  height 
is  about  13  feet  in  circumference. 

There  are  four  other  trees  growing  close 
together  in  the  park  on  the  other  side  of  the 
house,  which  are  of  the  same  character,  and 
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look  about  100  feet  high,  with  clean  stems  of 
-about  50  feet,  11  to  12  feet  in  circumference. 
None  of  them  show  any  signs  of  the  corky 
bark  of  Quercus  Saber,  and  they  are  much 
more  like  Turkey  Oaks  at  this  time  of  year. 
Has  anyone  ever  seen  a  hybrid  Lueombe  Oak 
approaching  these  in  height,  and  can  anyone 
say  from  actual  kuowledge  whether  the  timber 
of  the  Lueombe  Oak  is  as  described?  There 
must  be  trees  of  the  same  origin  still  living  in 
other  places,  and,  by  inquiry  among  woodmen, 
carpenters,  and  timber  merchants,  it  might 
be  possible  to  find  out  the  truth  of  what 
appears  a  remarkable  statement  as  to  the 
"timber.  Also  it  is  important  to  know  whether 
grafted  Oaks  usually,  if  ever,  attain  dimen- 
sions greater  than  upon  their  own  roots,  for 
3.  saw  no  such  large  or  clean  Oaks  as  these  at 
Carclew,  where  the  soil  is  not  what  in  the 
Midlands  would  be  called  a  good  Oak  soil. 

On  examining  the  large  Lueombe  Oak  at 
Sew  Gardens,  which  is  presumably  one  of  the 
original  ones,  in  company  with  Sir  W.  Thiselton- 
Dyer  and  Mr.  Bean,  they  thought  it  showed 
little,  if  any,  trace  of  the  Cork  Oak  in  its  bark  or 
foliage,  but  thought  i  t  might  possi  bly  be  a  hybrid 
Sbetween  the  Turkey  Oak  and  the  Ilex.  But  if 
-the seedling  from  which  the  graft  wasoriginally 
taken  was  raised  from  the  "  Iron  or  Wainscot 
■Oak,"  and  has  timber  as  stated,  it  seems  more 
likely  that  there  are  two  distinct  trees  known 
under  the  name  of  Lueombe  Oak,  and  that 
■Lueombe,  after  he  became  a  nurseryman,  pro- 
pagated and  sold  a  tree  of  different  origin 
■from  the  ones  now  growing  at  Carclew. 

Sir  T.  D.  Acland,  Bfc.,  of  Killerton,  Exeter, 
•writes  me  that  neither  of  his  stewards  at 
Killerton  and  Holmieote  has  any  opinion  of 
the  timber  of  the  Lueombe  Oak,  which,  as 
they  express  it,  "sleeps  away."  Colonel 
'Tremayne  sends  me  a  small  plank  of  the  wood, 
which  I  can  submit  to  anyone  experienced  in 
testing  timber.  H.  J.  Elwes,  Colesborne, 
•Cheltenham. 


CULTURAL    MEMORANDA. 


CYCLAMEN. 

Cyclamen  latifoltum  (persicctm). — Seed  of 
•Cyclamen  should  be  sown  this  month,  in  well- 
drained  pans  filled  with  light,  rich,  sifted  soil, 
•covering  with  a  little  of  the  same,  making  this 
moderately  firm  before  and  after  sowing  and 
■covering  the  seed,  affording  water  through  a 
fine  rose  to  settle  and  moisten  the  soil.  In  order 
to  succeed  in  growing  this  plant,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  grow  the  plants  on  from  the  seedling 
stage  in  a  brisk,  moist  heat,  giving  plenty  of 
water  at  the  roots  and  overhead  to  keep  the 
foliage  clean,  and  at  the  same  time  admitting 
sufficient  fresh  air  to  the  frame  or  pit  to  insure 
sturdily-grown  plants;  shifting  into  larger 
pots  as  the  roots  push  through  the  soil, 
until  placed  in  their  flowering  sizes — 4J-in. 
and  6-in.  pots.  After  flowering,  the  plants 
should  be  rested  for  two  or  three  months  by 
placing  them  in  a  cool  frame,  and  partly  with- 
holding water  from  the  roots — that  is,  by 
allowing  the  soil  to  get  pretty  dry  before 
applying  water.  After  this  interval  of 
rest,  the  soil  should  be  shaken  off  the 
roots,  and  then  the  plants  should  be  re- 
potted in  clean,  properly  crocked  pots,  using 
a  mixture  consisting  of  three  parts  good 
fibrous  loam  and  one  of  sweet  leaf-mould  (free 
from  worms)  and  pulverised  cow  -  manure, 
with  a  good  dash  of  sharp  sand  added,  the 
whole  being  well  mixed  before  being  used. 
After  the  roots  have  pushed  well  into  the 
mixture  indicated,  weak  liquid-manure  may 
with     advantage    be    applied    at    the     root 


alternately  with  supplies  of  clear  water  ;  and 
by  way  of  change  substitute  for  liquid- 
manure  top-dressings  of  some  good  plant  food 
two  or  three  times  a  week,  immediately  before 
applying  clear  water  at  the  root,  every  other 
week.  Plants,  like  ourselves,  require  change 
of  diet,  and  benefit  thereby.  When  the  plants 
are  in  flower,  a  somewhat  dry  and  airy  atmo- 
sphere should  be  observed,  in  order  to  preserve 
the  flowers  from  damp,  as  well  as  prolong 
the  flowering  period.  H.  TV.  TV. 


The  Week's  Work. 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN". 

By  T.  Toeton,  Gr.  to  J.  K.  D.  Wingfield  Digby,  Esq., 
Sherborne  Castle.  Dorsetshire. 

Onions. — This  crop  being  now  wholly  cleared 
off  the  ground,  should  be  taken  to  an  open 
shed,  spread  out  thinly,  and  turned  over  twice, 
and  when  thoroughly  dry,  put  together  in 
small  heaps  convenient  for  roping  them  on  the 
next  wet  day.  The  ropes  may  be  hung  in  an 
open  shed  or  loft.  Any  bulbs  that  still  retain 
a  firm  grip  of  the  ground  should  be  pulled  up, 
and  spread  out  on  a  dry  path  for  a  few  days, 
turning  them  over  a  few  times,  or,  in  the 
event  of  continued  rain,  place  under  cover. 

Cabbages. — Preparation  for  setting  out  the 
earliest-raised  plants  should  be  made  forth- 
with. The  Onion  ground,  if  in  good  heart,  is 
a  very  suitable  site  for  the  Cabbage  crop, 
needing  nothing  further  than  to  be  hoed,  and 
the  weeds  and  rubbish  cleared  off.  Should 
it  be  necessary  to  wait  a  short  time  to 
allow  the  Cabbage  plants  to  become  stronger, 
the  hoeing  may  be  repeated,  thus  making 
sure  of  all  seedling  weeds  being  destroyed. 
Let  the  Cabbage  plants  be  set  out  with  a  dibber, 
and  apply  water  forthwith  if  the  weather  be 
not  showery.  Although  such  varieties  as 
Ellam's  Eirlyand  Wheeler's  Imperial,  which 
are  intended  to  be  consumed  very  early  and 
the  stumps  then  pulled  up,  miy  be  planted 
at  15  inches  apart,  I  may  say  that  I  prefer  to 
plant  these  small-growing  Cabbages  at  21  ins. 
from  row  to  row,  and  15  inches  apart  in  the 
row,  which  allows  more  space  for  the  gar- 
dener when  hoeing  between  the  lines  and 
moulding  up  the  plants.  Large-growing  Cab- 
bages, such  as  Sutton's  Imperial,  Mya*t's 
Offenham,  Enfield  Market,  &c,  shonld  be 
planted  2  feet  from  row  to  row,  and  1J  foot 
apart  in  the  row.  In  many  kitchen  gardens 
long  under  cultivation  the  Cabbage-grub  gives 
a  good  deal  of  trouble,  and  at  the  present 
time  of  year  it  is  much  in  evidence.  The 
newly  set  out  plants  should  be  inspected 
daily,  and  any  that  are  observed  to  be  eaten 
off  should  be  pulled  up,  and  a  search  made  for 
the  grubs,  using  a  stout  wood  label  for  moving 
the  soil.  When  a  plant  has  been  quite  re- 
cently eaten  off,  the  grub  will  usually  be 
found  just  under  the  surface  of  the  soil. 
Where  much  loss  is  occasioned,  the  plots 
should  be  inspected  every  evening  and  the 
grub3  collected. 

Celery.— Where  grown  in  large  numbers 
every  opportunity  should  be  seized  when  the 
weather  is  fine  to  earth  up  the  rows  of  the 
mid-season  and  late  Celery  plants,  first  re- 
moving all  suckers,  as  advised  in  a  previous 
Calendar.  After  bundling  up  the  leaves 
gently  and  fastening  them  with  common  bast 
bands,  or  a  soft  rope  long  enough  to  go  round 
each  plant  in  the  row,  and  be  made  secure  at 
each  end,  apply  water  if  the  soil  needs  mois- 
ture, and  allow  one  or  two  days  to  elapse 
before  putting  any  soil  up  to  the  plants,  it  being 
most  important  that  the  leaf-stalks  should  be 
quite  dry  before  so  doing.  Late  Celery  plants 
should  for  the  present  not  have  more  soil  put 
around  them  than  will  suffice  to  keep  the  leaf- 
stalks close  together,  or  a  check  will  be  given 
to  the  growth  of  the  plants,  and  placing  the  soil 
higher  than  the  tips  of  the  heart  leaves 
must  always  be  avoided.     Any  late-planted 


Celery  that  may  require  a  stimulus  to 
growth  should  be  afforded  clear  liquid- 
manure,  and  an  application  of  clear  water 
subsequently.  If  slugs  infest  the  rows,  dust 
the  leaves  of  the  plants  with  fresh  soot,  and 
afford  a  slight  sprinkling  of  the  same  along  the 
rows  as  the  earthing-up  proceeds.  No  pains 
should  be  spared  to  exterminate  or  drive  the 
slugs  away,  as  if  any  are  left  much  injury  is 
done.  Conclude  the  final  earthing-up  of  all 
Celery  required  for  autumn  use  as  soon  as 
possible,  three  weeks  being  the  least  amount 
of  time  required  for  blanching. 


PLANTS   UNDER    GLASS. 

By  J.  C.  Tallack,  Gardener  to  E.  Miller  Mundy,  Esq., 
Shipley  Hall,  Derby. 

Housing  Plants. — As  I  write,  the  long-looked- 
for  fine  weather  appears  to  have  arrived,  and  if 
the  weather  should  keep  warm  and  bright  for  a 
month,  the  maturing  of  the  growth  of  plants 
now  standing  in  the  open  air  will  be  achieved. 
These  plants  may  be  left  out  so  long  as  we  get 
no  night  frosts,  but  it  is  prudent  closely  to 
watch  the  thermometer,  and  house  Ericas* 
Epaeris  and  New  Holland  plants  generally, 
and  Oleanders,  if  frost  should  appear  immi- 
nent. The  last-named  plants  are  greatly 
subject  to  scale  insect,  and  usually  need  a 
thorough  cleansing  before  they  are  housed. 
Ericas  are  subject  to  mildew,  and  should  be 
well  dusted  over  with  flowers-of-sulphur,  and 
the  glass  and  painted  woodwork  of  the  house 
into  which  they  are  put  made  quite  clean. 
The  ventilation  of  the  houses  into  which  such 
plants  are  put  should  be  ample  day  and  night, 
and  only  when  east  or  north  winds  are  blowing 
should  any  of  the  ventilators  be  closed,  and 
then  only  those  on  the  windy  side. 

Euphorbia  pnlclierrima. — Those  plants  which 
have  occupied  cold  frames,  in  order  to  avert 
checks  by  a  fall  of  the  temperature  and  the 
consequent  fall  of  the  leaves,  should  be  housed 
forthwith  ;  and  the  house  should  be  kept  as 
nearly  as  possible  under  the  same  conditions 
as  the  frames  the  plants  have  hitherto  been 
occupying,  very  gradually  inuring  them  to  the 
warmer  treatment  that  will  be  afforded  them 
later  on. 

Violets. — The  dripping  summer  has  suited 
Violets,  keeping  red  spider  in  check,  or  en- 
tirely preventing  the  infestation  of  the  foliage. 
Those  intended  to  flower  early  should  be  lifted 
and  transplanted  into  pits  or  frames  forthwith. 
Plant  in  good  friable  soil,  and  afford  plenty  of 
space,  say  0  inches  from  plant  to  plant.  If 
spent  hotbed  frames  have  to  be  utilised,  very 
little  heat  should  remain  in  the  bed,  for 
properly  prepared  plants  require  no  further 
aid  to  flowering  than  to  keep  out  frost.  Afford 
water  abundantly  to  the  plants  when  they 
are  planted,  ventilate  freely,  and  dust  the 
leaves  with  flowers-of-sulphur  on  the  least 
sign  of  spotting. 

Eumeas. — The  young  plants  should  now  be 
shifted,  making  use  of  a  mixture  of  loam  two- 
thirds,  leaf-mould  and  sand  one-third ;  and  for 
the  present  place  them  in  a  cold  frame  on  a 
bed  of  coal  ashes.  Be  careful  not  to  afford  the 
plants  too  much  water. 

Campanula  pyramidalis. — The  young  stock  of 
plants  may  be  pricked  off  into  boxes  or  potted 
singly  ;  and  where  there  is  a  surplus  of  young 
plants,  some  miy  be  pricked  out  into  nursery 
rows  on  a  raised  harder,  where,  if  the  winter 
is  not  very  sharp,  they  will  survive,  and  form 
good  plants  for  growing  in  pots. 

Kalanchoe  flammea. — Aged  or  badly  shaped 
plants  of  this  pretty,  slow-growing  plant  may 
now  have  some  of  the  stronger  shoots  taken, 
and  inserted  as  cuttings  in  pots  of  sandy  soil, 
treating  the  cuttings  in  a  similar  manner  to 
Ealosanthes,  Rocheas,  &c.  A  batch  put  in 
last  autumn,  though  not  flowering  this  summer, 
is  now  in  fine  strong  condition  here,  and  will 
show  fine  heads  of  flower  next  year. 

Amaryllis  Belladonna. — Bulbs  may  be  potted 
up  singly  at  this  date,  using  deep  bulb  pots. 
They  will  bs  found  very  useful  if  allowed  to 
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develop  their  flower  spikes  under  glass. 
Flowering  naturally  late  in  the  -year,  the 
flowers  on  out-of-doors  plants  get  spoiled  by 
rain  and  wind,  and  are  not  satisfactory,  except 
in  very  favoured  localities. 

THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 

By  R.  Davidson,  Gardener  to  Earl  Cadogan,  Culford 
Hall,  Buiy  St.  Edmunds. 

Border  Carnations. — Growths  which  were 
layered  at  the  beginning  of  last  month  being 
furnished  with  numerous  roots  may  be  severed 
from  the  mother-plants  and  planted  in  beds  or 
grouped  in  the  borders,  &c,  where  they  will 
flower  next  year.  The  beds  or  stations  should 
be  dressed  with  fresh  loam,  road-grit,  and 
rotten  dung,  and  be  deeply  dug,  and  if  the 
presence  of  wireworm  be  apprehended  afford 
a  dressing  of  fresh  soot  and  quicklime,  and 
incorporate  these  with  the  surface  soil.  If  the 
natural  soil  be  clayey  or  retentive  of  moiature 
the  beds  should  be  raised  above  the  general 
level  considerably,  and  leaf-soil,  sharp  sand 
or  road-grit,  and  mortar  rubble  mixed  with  it. 
Put  out  the  plants  14  inches  apart,  and  plant 
with  great  care  rather  deep  in  the  soil,  the 
latter  being  made  in  the  process  quite  firm 
about  the  roots  and  stem.  In  lighc  soil  the 
layers  are  apt  to  get  loosened  by  being  swayed 
by  the  wind,  so  that  it  is  good  practice  to 
support  them  by  the  aid  of  short  sticks, 
placing  three  or  four  around  and  quite  close 
to  the  stem.  If  the  soil  is  dry  at  planting 
time,  afford  sufficient  water  to  settle  it  about 
the  plants,  and  as  frequently  as  may  be  neces- 
sary till  well  rooted.  Marguerite  and  per- 
petual-flowering Carnations,  indispensable  for 
autumn  flowering,  may  now  require  support 
for  the  flower  stems,  viz.,  neatly  dressed  sticks 
of  a  suitable  size,  and  small  strips  of  raffia, 
and  when  colour  is  observed  in  the  flower-buds 
the  plants  should  have  protection  against 
frost  and  fogs  at  night.  Movable  frame-lights 
may  be  made  nse  of,  but  removing  them  by 
day;  failing  these,  Frigi  domo,  tiffany,  &c, 
may  be  employed,  so  placing  the  covering  that 
it  will  not  touch  the  plants. 

Sub-tropicals. — Now  is  the  season  for  gar- 
deners to  visit  gardens  and  public  parks,  and 
take  notes  of  the  various  telling  subjects  used 
in  sub-tropical  gardens  and  beds. 


THE  HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

By  J.  Matne,  Gardener  to  the  Hon.  Mark  Rolle, 
Bicton.  East  Budleigh,  Devonshire. 

Tlie  Fig. — While  the  rain  has  benefited  the 
trees  in  one  respect,  it  has  hindered  the  ripen- 
ing of  the  fruits,  and  caused  decay  to  set  in 
at  the  apex  of  some,  and  caused  cracking  in 
others.  As  the  fruits  must  not  be  gathered  for 
eating  till  quite  ripe,  they  must  be  protected 
from  the  birds  with  netting.  In  Devon  and 
Cornwall  the  trees  are  generally  covered  with 
wire  netting,  so  troublesome  are  the  birds. 

Filberts. — In  Devonshire  the  Nuts  are  a  very 
heavy  crop  this  year,  and  a  watch  must  be 
kept  on  the  bushes  till  the  crop  is  gathered 
in.  The  squirrels,  which  would  very  soon 
clear  the  bushes  of  Nuts,  must  be  shot,  and 
the  early  morning  is  the  best  time  to  look 
for  them.  There  is  also  a  small  bird  that  has 
wrought  havoc  a  time  or  two  with  ours  not 
unlike  the  woodpecker,  boring  through  the 
shell,  and  eating  the  [kernel ;  these  must  be 
served  in  the  same  manner  as  the  squirrels. 
Suckers  from  the  bases  of  the  bushes  should 
be  thinned,  or  entirely  removed  if  not  required 
for  forming  new  plantations ;  and  where  the 
ground  between  the  bushes  is  under  cultiva- 
tion, ply  the  Dutch-hoe  and  rake  off  the 
larger  weeds.  If  the  bushes  are  on  turf,  and 
the  grass  is  grown  of  a  good  length,  let  it  be 
mown,  and  when  rotted  in  heaps,  it  may  be 
placed  around  the  stems,  where  it  will  serve 
as  a  manure. 

Preparations  for  Tree  Planting.— To  some  it 
may  appear  full  early  to  touch  upon  this  sub- 
ject, but  to  those  contemplating  such  work, 
and  having  a  retentive  soil  to  deal  with,  it  is 
not  too  early  to  set  about  the  work,  especially 
if  draining  has  to  be  done.    The  depth  at  which 


drains  should  be  put  in  depends  upon  the 
nature  of  the  soil,  but  8|  feet  to  1  feet  is  the 
average,  a  distance  of  20  feet  from  drain  to 
drain  being  allowed.  In  trenching,  which 
takes  place  after  the  draining  operations  are 
completed,  break  up  the  soil  to  a  depth  of  not 
less  than  2  feet,  and  if  the  soil  is  found  to  be 
poor,  it  will  be  advisable  to  add  fresh  turfy 
loam  rather  than  manure,  trees  usually  grow- 
ing too  strongly,  and  the  wood  not  ripen- 
ing perfectly  where  rich  manure  is  used. 
Wood-ashes,  soot,  or  road-grit  are  also  of  use, 
especially  on  tenacious  soils,  the  first  and 
last-named  in  particular.  For  all  stone-fruits 
a  liberal  proportion  of  lime-rubble  or  old 
plaster  should  be  well  mixed  with  the  soil 
in  the  process  of  digging.  If  the  subsoil 
is  sandy  or  very  clayey,  I  prefer  to  incor- 
porate turfy  loam  with  the  staple,  or  turn  it 
upside  down,  and  allow  it  to  remain  at  the 
bottom  of  the  trench,  rather  than  bring  the 
Subsoil  to  the  surface.  Such  heavy  soils 
should  be  ridged,  and  when  planting  time 
arrives — i.e.  in  six  or  eight  weeks — it  should 
be  in  good  condition  for  the  reception  of  the 
trees. 

THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  W.  P.  Bound,  Gardener  to  J.  Colman,  Esq.,  Gatton 
Park,  Reigate. 

Dendrobiums. — Some  of  the  deciduous  and 
partially  deciduous  species  are  now  fit  for 
removal  from  the  house  in  which  they  have 
been  making  their  growth  to  one  where  a  large 
amount  of  ventilation  and  sunshine  can  be 
afforded.  It  is  not  advisable  to  take  them 
direct  to  an  early  vinery  or  Peach-house, 
where  air  is  given  day  and  night,  but  to  one  in 
which  the  change  is  more  gradual  ;  and 
where  it  is  possible  to  so  arrange  it,  a 
part  of  the  intermediate  Orchid  -  house  is 
a  suitable  one.  When  fairly  hardened — i.e.,  in 
a  week  or  two,  remove  them  to  an  early  vinery, 
or  better  still,  to  the  ordinary  greenhouse. 
Such  plants  as  have  not  finished  their  growth 
should  be  pushed  on  quickly,  and  as  soon  as 
the  terminal  leaf  shows,  the  process  of 
hardening  them  off  in  the  growing  house,  as 
advised  in  the  Calendar  for  August  2,  should 
begin,  to  be  followed  by  the  method  described 
in  the  present  article.  The  grower  should  not 
consider  that  his  labours  are  ended  when  the 
plants  come  into  the  resting  house  to  mature, 
as  they  will  stand  in  need  of  close  watching, 
and  at  no  time  should  the  new  pseudo-bulbs 
shrivel  in  the  least  degree,  or  the  show  of  flower 
will  be  greatly  lessened,  or  if  the  quantity  is 
there,  the  blooms  will  be  lacking  in  size  and 
substance.  The  weather,  the  size  of  the  pots, 
pans,  or  baskets,  the  quantity  of  the  roots, 
and  the  method  of  potting  must  be  taken  into 
account  by  the  gardener,  as  these  furnish  him 
with  an  idea  of  the  quantity  of  water  each 
plant  will  require  to  keep  its  pseudo-bulbs  in 
a  plump  state.  In  dull  or  rainy  weather  but 
little  water  will  be  required,  and  whenever 
water  becomes  necessary,  it  should  be  applied 
in  the  morning  hours,  more  especially  to  plants 
such  as  are  resting  in  early  vineries,  &c. 
Plants  growing  in  Orchid-pans  need  more 
water  than  those  growing  in  ordinary  flower- 
pots ;  but  in  all  cases  the  plants,  after  the 
leaves  begin  to  mature,  require  much  less 
water,  and  the  quantity  afforded  must  be 
gradually  reduced.  At  Gatton  Park  the  fol- 
lowing species  and  varieties  are  fit  for  removal , 
and  in  some  cases  have  already  been  removed 
to  the  resting-houses: — D.  Wardianum,  D. 
crassinode,  D.  nobile,  and  its  many  varieties, 
D.  x  Ainsworthi,  D.  x  melanodiscus,  D.  x 
Cassiope,  D.  X  Curtisii,  D.  •  Cybele,  D.  x 
Rolfe,  D.  x  Aspasia,  D.  x  Juno,  D.  x  Euterpe, 
D.  x  Dominianum,  D.  X  splendidissimum 
grandiflorum,  D.  ■:  crassinodi-Wardianum,  D. 
x    Wiganianum,  and   D.  Cheltenhamense. 

Small  seedlings  of  Dendrobium  can  be  given 
sufficient  rest  by  withholding  water  almost 
entirely  when  growing,  and  be  kept  in  the 
same  house,  the  atmospheric  moisture  in  the 
growing-house  almost  sufficing  to  keep  them 
sound  ;  and  as  soon  as  the  young  growth  shows 
signs  of  activity,  which  usually  occurs  after  a 


rest  of  a  few  weeks,  water  may  again  be- 
applied,  and  in  this  manner  it  is  possible  to- 
keep  the  plants  healthy  and  growing  the 
greater  part  of  the  year  for  the  first  two  years 
from  the  time  of  the  germination  of  the  seeds  -r 
afterwards,  I  prefer  to  treat  them  in  the  same 
manner  as  old  plants. 

O(lo«iog!oss!im-7io»se. — This  month  is  the 
most  suitable  for  making  an  examination  of 
the  plants  of  Odontoglossum  crispum,  O.  Pes- 
catorei,  O.  triumphans,  O.  Halli,  O.  luteo- 
purpureum.  Many  of  these  may  require  to  be 
repotted,  and  all  those  that  have  not  been  re- 
potted this  year  and  do  not  now  require  it,, 
should  have  the  whole  of  the  stale  moss- 
covering  and  some  of  the  material  removed, 
substituting  fresh  for  that  which  is  removed  - 
and  by  the  return  of  spring  the  new  sphagnum 
will  have  grown  sufficiently  dense  to  retain, 
the  needful  degree  of  moisture.  Another  ad- 
vantage to  be  derived  from  following  this, 
practice  at  the  present  season  is  that  the 
plant  is  enabled  to  become  dry  quickly  after 
being  afforded  water,  and  it  permits  the  needful 
admission  of  air  in  greater  quantity  to  the* 
roots.  I  would  refer  the  reader  to  the 
Calendar  for  July  19  as  regards  compost  andi 
potting  and  after  treatment. 


FRUITS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  James  Whytock,  Gardener  to  the  Duke  of 
Buccleuch,  Dalkeith,  Scotland. 

iUcloii-lioiises. — In  a  general  way  the  last  set  of 
Melons  is  now  formed,  and  the  plants  should  be 
afforded  a  bottom  heat  of  85°,  a  night  tempera- 
ture of  70°,  and  the  most  should  be  made  of  suii 
heat  by  closing  the  houses  early  in  the  after- 
noon, allowing  the  warmth  to  reach  85°  to  90°, 
damping  the  paths  and  other  surfaces,  but 
dewing  the  plants  over  only  on  very  bright 
days.  While  the  fruit  is  swelling,  afford 
plenty  of  water  at  the  root,  and  sprinkle  the 
bed  with  a  fertiliser,  which  will  give  stout- 
foliage  capable  of  resisting  insect  and  other 
pests,  and  remaining  healthy  till  the  fruits. 
ripen.  Shorten  all  growths  to  one  leaf  beyond 
a  fruit,  and  suppress  most  of  the  remainder. 
Fix  supports  under  the  fruits  at  an  early  stage 
of  growth.  Melons  this  year  are  requiring 
more  fire  heat  than  usual,  in  order  to  maintain) 
a  mean  temperature  of  70°,  with  ventilation, 
constantly  afforded. 

Cucumber-house. — A  few  plants  raised  from- 
seed  sown  abont  the  middle  of  July  and 
planted  at  the  beginning  of  last  month,  or- 
grown  in  pots  in  a  house  with  a  mean  tempera- 
ture of  65°,  will  supply  Cucumbers  till  the  new 
year,  and  save  the  plants  especially  raised  for- 
winter  work.  The  plants  will  make  good' 
growth,  and  the  usual  attention  must  be 
afforded  them  in  regard  to  regularly  thinning- 
the  bine,  stopping  the  shoots,  airing,  damping- 
down,  &c.  Sprinkle  the  bed  with  an  artificial 
fertiliser,  and  do  everything  that  will  maintain 
the  foliage  in  health. 

Winter  Cucumbers. — The  plants  raised  from 
seed  sown  early  in  August  being  now  ready  for 
planting,  may  be  set  out  in  the  beds.  Before  pro- 
ceeding with  this  operation,  cleanse  the  wood- 
work and  glass,  using  in  the  water  a  strong  in- 
secticide; and  lime-wash  the  walls.  Clear'out 
the  exhausted  soil,  replacing  it  with  the  best 
fresh  turfy  loam  in  a  rough  state,  mixing  it 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  short,  rotten  stable- 
dung,  first  placing  rubble  for  drainage  at  the- 
bottom,  and  covering  this  with  sods.  Form 
the  soil  into  a  ridge,  and  when  warmed! 
throughout  put  out  the  plants  at  2  feet  apart. 
Afford  a  considerable  quantity  of  ventilation  „ 
and  allow  no  fruits  to  form  before  the  short 
days  come,  and  then  crop  the  plants  lightly. 

Strawberries  for  forcing. — All  plants  should 
be  in  the  fruitiDg  pots,  and  standing  in  full 
sunshine  on  boards  or  coarse  gravel,  coal-ashes , 
&c,  ere  this.  Keep  the  soil  clear  of  weeds 
and  the  plants  of  runners,  and  restrict  each- 
plant  to  one  crown.  When  the  pots  are  filled 
with  roots  afford  weak  manure,  and  let  the- 
stock  of  plants  be  examined  daily,  applying: 
water  where  needed. 
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APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 


VTIFSDAY         out  in  '  Dahlia  Show    at  Royal  Aqua- 
TUibDAY,       SEFT.16-J     riumi  Westminster  (3dajs). 

i  Fruit     Show    at    the    Crystal 
THURSDAY,   Sept.  IS-      Palacehy  the  Royal  Horticul- 
(     tural  Society  (3  days). 

8ALES    FOR   THE    WEEK. 

MONDAY  Shttember  15— 

Bulbs,  Palms,  Bays,  &c.,  at  Stevens'  Rooms.  Trade 
Sale  of  Pot  Plauts  at  Dyson's  Laue  Nurseries 
Upper  Edmontou,  by  Froiheroe  &  Morris,  at  11. 
Dutch  bulbs  at,  Pro  heroe  and  Morris'  Rooms,  at  11. 

TUESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  lii- 

Trade  sale  of  winter-blooming  Heaths  at  Burnt 
Ash  Read  Nurseries.  Lee,  by  Protheroe  and  Morris 
at  11.  Dutch  Bulbs  at  Protherce  and  Morris' Rooms 
at  11. 

WEDNESDAY,  September  17— 

Bulbs,  Palms.  Bays,  &c.  at  Stevens'  Rooms.  Trade 
Sale  of  Winter  flowering  Plants  at  the  Nurseries, 
South  Woodford,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris  at  11. 
Dutch  Bulbs  at  Protheroe  &  Morris'  Rooms  at  11. 

THURSDAY.  September  18- 

Sale  of  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants.  &c  ,  at  the 
Brunsdown  Nurseries,  Green  Street,  Enfield  High- 
way, by  Protheroe  &  Morris  at  11. 
Trade  Sale  of  Winter-bloominp  Heaths  atLonglauds 
Nursery,  Sideup,  S.E.,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  1. 
Dutch  Bulbs,  at  Protheroe  &  Mortis'  Rooms,  at  11. 

FRIDAY.  SEPT  19— 

Dutch  Bulbs,  at  Protheroe  &  Morris'  Rooms,  at  11 ; 
Orchids  at  12  30. 

Bulb  and  Plant  Sales  daily,  except  Saturday,  Pollexfen 
&  Co.,  12  30.— Ditto  on  Monday  and  Wednesday,  at 
12.30,    J.    C.    Stevens— Every   Monday,    Johnson, 
Dymond  cfc  Son. 
f  For  further  particulars  see  our  Advertisement  columns  ) 


Average  Temperature  for  the  ensuing  week,  deduced 
from  Observations  of  Forty-three  Years  at  Chiswick 
— 57  3  . 
Actual  Temperatures  :— 

London.— September  10  (6  P.M.) :  Max.  fs';  Min.  58'. 

SeptemberW  —  Dull,  rainy. 
Provinces-  .September  10  (6  p.m.):' Max.  61',  Scilly  ; 
Min.  45",  Shetland. 


Sweet 
Peas. 


The  Committee  of  the  National 
Sweet  Pea  Society  lias  felt  the 
need  for  a  classification  of 
existing  varieties  and  has  therefore,  with  a 
view  of  obtaining  a  greater  degree  of  con- 
cordance of  opinion  than  now  prevails 
among  growers,  published  a  classified  list  of 
the  most  desirable  kinds.  This  list  is  based 
upon  the  experience  of  many  growers,  whose 
testimony  has  been  collated  and  sifted,  so 
that  it  doubtless  represents  the  best  expert 
opinion  of  the  time. 

The  Committee,  as  we  are  informed,  is 
convinced  that  the  varieties  which  occupy 
the  first,  second  and  third  places  under 
the  several  colour  headings— and  to  which 
the  number  of  votes  each  received  arc 
attached— are  the  best  of  those  in  general 
cultivation.  Several  varieties,  like  Dorothy 
Eckford  and  Countess  Spencer,  would  have 
received  many  more  marks  had  they  been 
more  widely  known,  and  to  this  fact 
alone  must  be  attributed  the  positions  they 
occupy  in  the  accompanying  tables,  but 
as  the  lists  will  be  subjected  to  occasional 
revision  any  necessary  addition  or  adjust- 
ment can  be  made.  It  will  be  observed  that 
in  each  case  a  certain  number  of  varieties  are 
on  the  left  side  and  a  certain  number  on  the 
other  side  of  the  line;  the  latter  are  there 
placed  either  because  they  have  been  super- 
seded by  others,  or  because  they  are  not 
sufficiently  well  known  for  an  authoritative 
opinion  of  their  merits  to  be  expressed. 

As  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  will 
not  be  held  until  January,  there  was  a 
clearly  expressed  desire  that  the  results  of  the 
work  of  the  Committee  should  be  published 
early,  so  as  to  enable  the  seed  merchants  to 
include  them  in  their  catalogues  in  the  form 
of  recommendations  to  those  who  are,  by 
their  positions,  proved  to  be  of  superior 
merit. 

Maroon  and  Bronze.— 24,  Othello  ;  23,  Black 

Knight ;  22,   Stanley  ;  Shahzida. Bore- 

atton. 


Lavender. — 25,  Lady  Giisel  Hamilton;  22, 
*Cjuntess  of  Radnor ;  19,  Lady  Nina  Balfour; 

*NewCountess. Princess  Maj ;  Celestial; 

Creole. 

White. — 27,  Blanche  Burpee ;  26,  Sadie  Bur- 
pee ;  24,  Emily  Henderson  ;  Dorothy  Eckford  ; 

Mont    Blanc. — Mrs.   Sankey,    Queen   of 

England,  Alba  magniflea,  White,  White  Eagle. 

Fancies  (those  with  more  than  two  distinct 
shades).— (i,  Lottie  Hutchins  ;  4,  Stella  Morse  ; 
3,  Coquette  ;  Duchess  of  Westminster,  Duchess 
of  York,  Graeie  Greenwood,  Mrs.  Fitzgerald. 

Dolly  Varden,  Ramona,  Alice  Eckford, 

Captain  Claike,  Carmen  Sylva,  Etna,  Rising 
San,  Vesuvius,  Crown  Jewel,  Emily  Lynch. 

Magenta. — 7,  George  Gordon ;  7,  Captiva- 
tion ;  5,  Calypso. 

Cerise. — 9,  Coecinea. 

Stripes  and  Flakes  —  Red  and  Rose. —  25, 
America;  18,  Aurora;  18,  Mrs.  Jos.  Chamber- 
lain;   13,  Pink  Friar. Gaiety,  Coronet, 

Mikado,  Queen  of  the  Isles,  Invincible  Striped. 

Stripes  and  Flakes — Purple  and  Bltie.— 20, 
Princess  of  Wales ;    19,   Senator ;    15,    Grey 

Friar;    Wawona. Juanita,    Midnight, 

Columbia,  Purple  Striped,  Striped  Celestial. 

Yellow  and  Bit  ff  Shades. — 25,  Queen  Victoria; 
24,  The  Hon.  Mrs.  Kenyon  :  21,  Mrs.  Eckford  ; 
Lady  M.  Ormsby-Gore,  Primrose,  Venus, 
Golden  Gleam. Gleamof  lirockhampton. 

Bicolors. — 19,  Triumph;  17,  Little  Dorrit ; 
14,  *Blanche  Ferry  ;  Prince  Edward  of  York, 
Countess  of  Shrewsbury,  Jeannie  Gordon,  Duke 

of  York,  *Earliest  of  All. Lady  Beacont- 

field,  Empress  of  India,  Painted  Lady,  Apple 
Blossom,  Bronze  King,  Lady  Skelmersdale, 
Delight. 

Blue. — 26,  Navy  Blue ;  24,  Countess  Cadogan  ; 
22,  Captain  of  the  Blues ;  Emily  EAford, 
Baden  Powell.  —  —  Imperial  Blue,  Grand 
Blue,  Madame  Carnot. 

Maure. — 17,  Dorothy  Tennant ;  10,  Admira- 
tion; 6,  Fascination.—  —Violet  QueeD, 
The  Queen. 

Violet  and  Purple  — 15,  Duke  of  Westminster: 
12,  Duke  of  Sutherland  ;  11,  Duke  of  Clarence. 

Monarch,  Indigo  King,  Purple  Prince, 

Waverley,  Black  Purple. 

Crimson.— -27,  Salopian  ;  24,  Mars  ;  15,  Fire- 
fly ;    Cardinal. Brilliant,     Duchess    of 

Elinhurgh,  Ignea,  *Invincib!e  Scarlet,  invin- 
cible Carmine. 

Rose  and  Carmine. — 23,  Prince  of  Wales;  20, 
Her  Majesty;  18,  Mrs.  Dugdale;  Royal  Rose, 
Lord    Kenyon,    Lord    Rosebery,     Splendour, 

Colonist. Adonis,     Fashion,    Novelty, 

Ovid,  Princess  Beatrice,  Elizi  Eckford,  Miss 
Hunt. 

Pink.— 24,  Prima  Donna  ;  23,  Lovely  ;  19,  The 
Hou.  F.  Bouverie;  Countess  of  Lathom,  Prin- 
cess Beatrice,   Countess  Spencer,    Katherine 

Tracey. Mrs. Gladstone,  Peach  Blossom, 

Royal  Robe,  Isa  Eckford. 

Orange  Sliades  — 21, Gorgeous  ;  20,  Lady  Mary 
Currie ;  19,  Miss  Willmott ;  Chancellor, 
Countess  of  Powis,  Oriental,  Lady  Penzance. 
Meteor,  Orauge  Prince. 

Blush.— 21,  Duchess  of  Sutherland ;  14, 
Modesty  ;  9,  Countess  of  Aberdeen  ;  Sensation. 

Fairy  Queen,  Lemon  Queen,  California, 

Blushiug  Beauty. 

Picotee-edged  — 18,  Lottie  Eckford  ;  14,  Maid 
of  Honour  ;  11,  Golden  Gate  ;  Butterfly. 

The  total  number  of  growers  whose  ideas 

*  For  the  purposes  of  this  classification  and  for 
exhibition,  varieties  marked  with  an  asterisk  are 
considered  synonymous. 


are  embodied  in  these  tables  is  twenty -seven. 
Horace  J.  Wright,  Hon.  Gen.  Sec,  32,  Daidt 
Road,  Wandsworth. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  list  is  drawn  up 
exclusively  for  practical  purposes,  and  that 
one  "character"'  only,  that  furnished  by 
colour,  is  taken  into  consideration.  That 
may  be  permissible  in  a  first  attempt,  but  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Society  will  justify 
its  existence  by  availing  itself  of  the  oppor- 
tunity it  has  of  advancing  our  knowledge  of 
the  phenomena  of  variation  by  correlating 
the  diversities  in  colour  with  those  exhi- 
bited in  the  form  of  the  several  parts  of  the 
flower,  the  habit,  degree  of  hardihood,  the 
foliage,  the  powers  of  adaptation  to  varying 
conditions  and  circumstances,  and  so  forth. 
If  these  details  be  objected  to  as  too  scien- 
tific, a  moment's  consideration  will  show 
that  they  are  pre-eminently  practical.  If  we 
want  to  promote  the  advance  of  horticulture, 
even  in  the  comparatively  trivial  matter  of 
Sweet  Pea  growing,  it  must  be  by  the 
adoption  of  scientific  methods. 


Bagshot  Park  (see  Supplementary  Illus- 
tration).— In  a  previous  issti3,  we  gave  an 
illustrated  account  of  these  interesting  gar- 
dens, the  property  of  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of 
Connaught.  On  this  occasion  we  give  a  sup- 
plementary illustration  which  will  serve  to 
show  the  vigorous  growth  made  by  the  shrubs 
in  this  favoured  spot.  The  figures  represent 
a  specimen  bush  of  Kalmia  latifolia,  and 
another  of  an  Azalea  of  the  pontica  type. 

"Botanical  Magazine.  "—The  plants  figured 
and  described  in  the  S3ptember  number  are: — 

Cgnorchis  purptirascens,  Thouars,  t.  7852. — 
A  species  with  noble  foliage  and  stalked  heads 
of  long-spurred,  lilac  flower3.  It  is  a  native  of 
the  Mascarene  Islands,  whence  it  was  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Warpur.    Kew. 

Dischidii  hirsuta,  Decaisne,  t.  7853. — A  sin- 
gular Malayan  climber  with  smill  ovate  hairy 
leaves,  and  clusters  of  small  reddish  flowers. 
Although  it  produces  aerial  roots  it  does  not 
form  the  curiou3  pitchers  which  characterise 
some  of  the  species.     Kew. 

Poiocarpus  ptclinata,  Panchzr,  t.  7854. — A 
handsome  conservatory  tree  or  shrub,  with 
linear  silvery  leaves.  Native  of  New  Cale- 
donia, see  Gardeners'  Chronicle  1892,  i.,  113. 

Epidendrum  Endresi,  Reic'aenbach,  in  Gar- 
deners' Chronicle,  1883,  i.,  432,  t.  7855,  Costa 
Rica.     Kew. 

Bri/ophyllirm  creiiatum.  Baker,  t.  7856,  Cen- 
tral Madagascar.    Kew. 

The  Languaqe  of  Dahlias  I— The  Revue 
de  V Horticulture  Beige  is  responsible  for  an 
anecdote  relating  to  the  language  and  poetry 
of  fljwers  as  understood  in  Germany.  It  is 
related  that  a  florist,  unable  to  supply  sufficient 
Roses,  Orange-blossom 3  and  other  appropriate 
flowers  in  a  bridal  bouquet,  substituted  white 
Dahlias  for  them.  At  sight  of  these  the  bride 
considered  herself  insulted,  and  declined 
the  luckless  bouquet,  which  was  returned  to 
the  florist.  The  story  goes  even  further,  and 
relates  how  the  imprudent  bouquet-maker  was 
fined  some  300s.,  with  costs  amounting  to  about 
the  same  sum  (some  £30  in  all),  for  an  arrange- 
ment whoseoriginal  price  was  less  than  5s.  We 
do  not  vouch  for  the  correctness  of  the  story. 

Edinburgh. — A  severe  gale,  attended  by 
heavy  rain,  passed  over  the  city  on  the  3rd 
inst.,  uprooting  many  valuable  trees  and 
severely  damaging  others.  The  summer  bed- 
ding plants  were  completely  wrecked.  The 
cornfields  present  a  sad  spectacle,  the  crops 
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being  laid  low  on  the  ground  in  a  confused 
mass,  so  that  the  harvest  prospects  are 
gloomy. 

The  Liverpool  Horticultural  Associa- 
tion.— At  the  last  meeting  cf  the  committee 
of  the  above  Association,  it  was  decided  to 
ihold  spring  and  autumn  shows  next  year,  the 
spring  show  to  be  held  on  March  25  next.  I 
shall  be  glad  if  you  will  kindly  announce  the 
same.  Harold  Sadler,  Secretary. 

The  Tunnel  Garden,  Poplar.— This  is 
one  of  those  outputs  of  the  London  County 
Council  so  vastly  appreciated  in  the  crowded 
localities  of  the  metropolis.  It  covers  an 
extent  of  2  acres,  in  close  proximity  to  the 
Poplar  entrance  to  the  Blackwall  Tunnel  under 
the  Thames,  and  was  thrown  open  to  a  host 
of  youngsters  —  for  whom  it  is  principally 
designed  —  recently.  It  is  divided  into 
two  parts,  half  for  girls  and  half  for  boys,  so 
ithat  in  the  recreation  zone  there  will  be  no 
oommingling.  This  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction. 

Garden  City  Pioneer  Company.  —  The 
Directors  have  allotted  7,103  shares  out  of  the 
20,000  which  it  is  proposed  to  issue.  The 
allotment  will  permit  the  Company  to  start 
business,  and  to  proceed  to  the  work  of  inves- 
tigating estates.  Since  the  allotment  several 
applications  have  been  received,  and  the  total 
nnmber  of  shares  now  applied  for,  or  promised 
to  be  taken,  is  over  9,000,  inclusive  of  1,000 
which  will  be  applied  for  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Lever 
it  required.  The  following  conditional  offers 
have  also  been  received  : — John  P.  Thomasson, 
Esq.,  £900;  George  Cadbury,  Esq.,  t:700 ; 
B.  W.  B.  Richmond,  Esq.,  £100  ;  Arthur  Yalpy, 
£100 ;  Albert  Spicer,  Esq.,  £50  ;  A.  H.  Pain, 
Esq.,  £50;  The  Hon.  Claude  G.  Hay,  M.P., 
£10 ;  Rev.  Arthur  T.  Barnett,  £5  to  £10  ;  Mr. 
E.  Haughton  James,  £50  =  £1,965,  when  £18,085 
is  raised.  In  order  to  secure  the  benefit  of 
these  offers,  9,000  shares  must  still  be  taken 
up.  Those  who  can  only  take  one  or  two 
shares  are  welcome  to  become  pioneers  in  this 
great  movement.  Mr.  Alfred  Harmsworth 
4ias  taken  1,000  shares.  "I  think,"  he  says, 
"  some  such  movement  essential  to  our  national 
well-being."  Mr.  Geo.  Cadbury  says,  with 
(reference  to  the  removal  of  his  factory  to 
Bournville, — "  1  have  been  recompensed  a  hun- 
dredfold for  the  effort.  .  .  .  Our  experience 
shows  that  nothing  pays  a  manufacturer  better 
than  to  go  into  the  country.  He  gets  his  land 
cheap,  and  he  can  extend  his  factories  to  any 
•extent,  if  he  only  buys  enough  to  start  with. 
.  .  .  The  more  I  think  of  the  subject,  the  more 
convinced  I  am  that  it  will  be  the  greatest 
boon  ever  conferred  on  the  toilers  of  this 
■country  if  it  can  be  carried  through  to  any 
large  extent."  Mr.  W.  H.  Lever  says, — "If 
the  difficulties  with  regard  to  building  garden 
cities  were  infinitely  greater  than  I  have  ven- 
tured to  point  out,  they  are  very  small  com- 
pared with  the  prize  to  be  won  by  the  produc- 
tion of  a  physically  superior  and  contented 
and  happy  people,  which  should  be  the  hap- 
piest in  the  world  to-day  in  my  opinion.  We 
cannot  attain  any  finer  object,  and  it  will  be 
the  means  of  placing  our  nation,  as  a  nation, 
far  ahead  of  any  of  our  competitors,  no  matter 
how  determined  or  how  eager  they  may  be  to 
seize  from  us  the  commerce  that  we  have  been 
carrying  on  for  so  many  years."  The  Directors 
of  the  Company  are  :  Ralph  Neville,  Esq.,  K.C. 
(Chairman);  Edward  Cadbury,  Esq.  ;  Ebenezer 
Howard,  Esq.;  T.  H.  W.  Idris,  Esq.,  J.P. ; 
Howard D.  Pearsall,  Esq.,  M.Inst.C.E. ;  Frank- 
lin Thomasson,  Esq.,  J.P.  ;  T.  P.  Ritzema, 
Esq.,  J.P.  ;  and  Aneurin  Williams,  Esq. 
Thomas  Adams,  Secretary  (pro  tern  ),  77,  Ctan- 
cery  Lano,  London,  W.C.,  August  25,  1902. 


Mr.  J.  Cheal,  of  Lowfields  Nursery, 
Crawley. — We  understand  that  this  well- 
known  nurseryman,  fruit  grower  and  landscape 
gardener  has  returned  from  a  holiday  spent  in 
America  ;  and  a  brief  account  of  his  experi- 
ences and  impressions  of  Canada,  and  the 
towns  and  country  in  the  eastern  United 
States,  was  published  in  the  Sussex  and  Surrey 
Courier  of  August  30,  1902. 

Agricultural  Returns. — We  take  the 
following  figures  from  a  leaflet  just  issued  by 
the  Board  of  Agriculture  : — 


1902 

1901 

Increase. 

De- 
crease. 

h 

< 

V 

o 

< 

o 
o 

< 

CO 
CD 

U 

a 
< 

D-i  « 

Total     area    ol 
land  &  water  .  56,786,173  56.786,17 

Total      acreage 
under     all 
crops  it  grass . 

32,387,965 

32,117,445 

i9,480 

o-i 

Small  Fruit 

75,378 

74  999 

379 

05 

Hare  tallow     ... 

293,131 

344,105 

50,974 

14  8 

The  Midland  Daffodil  Society. —The 
next  annual  show  of  this  Society  has  been 
provisionally  arranged  for  April  23  and  24, 
1903.  The  schedule  of  prizes  to  be  offered  on 
the  occasion  has  been  published,  and  maybe 
obtained  from  Mr.  Herbert  Smith,  22,  Tenby 
Street  North,  Birmingham.  A  report  of  the 
committee's  work  for  the  past  year  shows  that 
there  is  a  balance  to  the  good  of  rather  more 
than  £S0.  An  account  of  the  papers  read  at 
the  dinner,  and  of  the  discussion  which  fol- 
lowed, is  included  in  the  little  pamphlet. 

Mr.  G.  Fulford. — We  learn  from  this 
clever  gardener  that  he  is  leaving  the  service 
of  A.  G.  Sandeman,  Esq.,  Presdales,  Ware, 
Herts,  in  order  to  improve  his  position  in  the 
profession,  and  we  wish  him  every  success. 

Ragley  Hall,  Alcester.— On  Thursday, 
September  4,  by  the  kindness  of  the  Marquis 
of  Hertford,  the  beautiful  gardens  and  pleasure 
grounds  at  Ragley  Hall,  Alcester,  were  thrown 
open  to  the  public,  who  had  the  opportunity  of 
contributing  to  the  funds  of  the  Gardeners' 
Royal  Benevolent  Inst  itution.  The  inhabitants 
of  Alcester  and  neighbourhood  gladly  availed 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  inspect  the 
beauties  of  the  place.  A  considerable  sum  of 
money  accrued  to  this  most  excellent  charity 
from  the  marquis's  kindly  effort  to  benefit  its 
funds. 

Parcel  Post  to  America. — Arrangements 
have  been  made  by  the  General  Post  Office 
and  with  the  American  Express  Company  for 
the  conveyance  of  parcels  between  this 
country  and  the  United  States  of  America,  to 
commence  September  1,  at  the  following 
rates : — 
New  York  City,  Brooklyn,  Jersey  City,  Hoboken. 


"Clearing  Fee 
♦Sample  Office  Fee 

Under  31b. 
1/- 
V- 

...       1/- 

3  to  71b. 
21- 
11- 

V- 

7  to  111b. 
3/- 
V- 
V- 

31- 

4'- 

5/- 

Other 

Pari 
Fee 

s  of  United  States. 

"Clearing  Fee 
"Sample  Office 

UDder31b. 
2/- 

...        >/- 
...        1/- 

3  to  71b. 
Si- 
ll- 
V- 

7  to  111b. 
41- 
H- 
11- 

4/-  5/-  6/- 

"  May  be  prepaid  or  collected  from  the  addressee. 

Usual   customs   duties  extra.     Sender   may 
assume    responsibility  for    customs  charges, 


thus  ensuring  delivery  free  of  cost  to  the 
recipient.  Insurance,  Gd.  for  each  £12  up  to 
£120.  Two  copies  of  customs  declaration  on 
non-adhesive  forms  required.  Parcels  will  be 
accepted  for  transmission  from  any  post  office 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  Express  Delivery 
Company  is  responsible  for  delivery  in  the 
United  States  of  America.  Size  limits: — 
greatest  length,  3  feet  0  inches ;  greatest 
length  and  girth  combined,  6  feet.  Mails 
made  up  in  London  Tuesday  and  Friday 
evenings. 

M.  Charles  Joly. — We  are  concerned  to 
have  to  announce  the  death  of  an  ardent 
worker  in  horticulture  and  of  an  old  friend  in 
the  person  of  Charles  Joly.  In  sprightliness 
of  manner  and  restless  energy  he  was  a 
Frenchman  of  Frenchmen,  but  his  long  sojourn 
in  the  United  States  had  lent  him,  rather  than 
given  him,  some  of  the  characteristics  that  we 
associate  with  the  citizens  of  the  great 
Transatlantic  Republic.  In  particular  he  was 
never  weary  of  enforcing  on  his  countrymen 
the  necessity  of  "  waking  up,"  of  abandoning 
routine  or  modifying  it  to  suit  altered  circum- 
stances, and  of  "  going  full  steam  ahead."  It 
is  possible  that  the  comparisons  he  made  to 
the  detriment  of  the  system  pursued  by  his 
own  countrymen  were  not  always  palatable  to 
his  hearers,  but  his  patriotism  was  so  intense 
and  his  motives  so  transparently  well-inten- 
tioned that  Joly  ended  by  securing  the 
admiration  and  gratitude  of  his  fellows.  He 
was  indeed  most  zealous  in  his  efforts  for  the 
promotion  of  horticulture,  and  an  indefatigable 
member  of  the  National  Society  of  Horticul- 
ture, of  which  he  was  a  Vice-President.  He 
was  the  inventor  of  a  system  of  heating  known 
by  his  name.  He  was  an  occasional  visitor  to 
this  country,  where  the  originality  and 
liveliness  of  his  conversation,  together  with 
his  extensive  and  varied  knowledge,  rendered 
him  a  welcome  guest.  M.  Joly  died  on 
August  2-">,  at  the  age  of  eighty-four. 

Dutch  Horticultural  and  Botanical 
Society.— At  the  meeting  on  Wednesday, 
August  20,  1902,  the  Floral  Committee  awarded 
First-class  Certificate  to  Mr.  T.  E.  Hodtvester, 
Utrecht,  for  Pelargonium  zonale,  Mr.  H. 
Martinet  ;  to  Mr.  J.  J.  van  Cruijningen, 
Haarlem,  for  Fuchsia  Fiirst  Otto  von  Werni- 
grode.  Certificates  of  Merit  were  granted  to 
Mr.  J.  Tn.  v.  D.  Berg.  Jlbphaas,  for  a  single 
Dahlia,  President  Viger  (as  a  new  plant).  A 
Botanical  Certificate  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
H.    D.    WILLING     VON    COLLEN    BRENKELEN,    for 

Lepidostemon  pentstemon  [  ?  ] ;  Mr.  C.  J. 
Kikkert,  Haarlem,  for  Epidendrum  Medusa 
(as  a  rare  plant).  A  Honourable  Mention  for 
Odontoglossum  eristabellum  and  Odonto- 
glossum  ramosissimum,  to  Mr.  C.  J.  |KlKKERT, 
Haarlem.  Silver  Medal  and  23s.  to  a  collec- 
tion of  hardy  perennials  in  350  varieties  from 
Messrs.  Wezelenburg  and  Stasjen,  Leiden. 
A  Silver  Medal  to  a  collection  of  100  varieties 
of  Lathyrus,  from  Messrs.  Grcennewege&Co., 
Amsterdam ;  to  a  collection  of  twenty-five 
single  Pelargoniumszonale,  1 — 25  varieties  from 
Mr.  T.  E.  Houtvester,  Utrecht.  A  Bronze 
Medal  to  a  collection  of  hardy  Nymph  teas  in 
variety  from  Messrs.  M.  v.  Waveren  and  Lo 
nen,  Hillegom;  to  a  collection  of  twelve 
double  Pelargonium  zonale,  1—12  varieties, 
from  Mr.  T.  E.  HOUTVESTER,  Utrecht.  P.  W. 
Voet,  Asst.  Secretary,  Overveen,  near  Haarlem, 
1002. 

Stock-takincs  :  August.— Notwithstanding 
that  the  comparison  below  is  made  with  a 
month  numbered  among  the  hottest  in  the 
year  now  closed,  the  comparison  is  against  ns. 
There  is  a  falling  off  in  imports  of  £521,509 
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The  amount  is  small,  but  there  it  is  recorded, 
and  the  reason  is  not  far  to  seek — hot  days 
attending  a  retarded  Coronation,  and  the 
usual  Bank  "rest."  These  are  more  than 
sufficient  for  our  purpose  of  giving  a  reason 
why.  The  Trade  Returns  for  last  month  show 
a  total  import  of  £40,412,571,  as  against 
£40,937,140  for  the  same  period  in  1901— 
decrease  £524,569.  Onr  usual  extracts  from 
the  summary  table  are  as  follows  : — 


Imports. 

1901. 

1902. 

Difference. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Total  value 

40,937,140 

40,412,571 

—524,569 

(A.)  Articles  of  food 
and   drink— duty 
free 

8,137,854 

9,206,755 

+1,068,901 

(B.)  Articles  of  food 
&  drink— dutiable 

8,904,765 

8,015,460 

—859,305 

Eaw  materials  for 
textile    manufac- 
tures          

3,298,303 

2,503,027 

—795,276 

Kaw  materials  for 
sundry  industries 
and  manufactures 

6,078,292 

6,267,644 

+ 189,352 

(A.)    Miscellaneous 
articles     

1,392,855 

1,107,050 

—285,805 

(B.)  Parcel  Post    ... 

84,744 

118,013 

+33,269 

It  is  noticeable  in  the  general  retnrns  that 
tobacco  has  gone  up  some  £239,804,  which  may 
be  set  to  the  account  of  holiday  enjoyment, 
actual  and  prospective.  The  increase  of 
£33,269  in  the  item  of  "  parcel  post  "  reminds 
us  that  the  new  arrangement  for  carrying 
parcels  promises  to  make  the  total  here  grow 
considerably ;  but  as  in  the  case  of  everything 
else,  time  will  show.  AH  the  figures  relating 
to  imports  of  fruit,  nuts  and  vegetables  are  as 
usual  very  interesting. 


Imports. 

1901. 

1902. 

Difference. 

Fruits,  raw  :— 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Apples 

49,945 

40,659 

-9,286 

Apricots  and  Peaches 

1,759 

3,345 

+1,586 

Bananas...     bunches 

221,647 

227,641 

+5,994 

Cherries          

5,248 

6,910 

+1,692 

Currants         

5,391 

13,982 

+8.J88 

Gooseberries 

64 

2.513 

+2,449 

Grapes 

140,268 

1C  1,852 

—38,416 

Lemons 

101,198 

68,872 

—32,326 

Nuts— Almonds 

2,220 

5,751 

+3,531 

Others, used  as  food 

30,414 

27,600 

—2.814 

Oranges 

7,257 

9,075 

+1,818 

Pears     ._ 

139,810 

110,562 

+752 

Plums  ... 

169,939 

269,910 

+  99,976 

Strawberries 

732 

+  732 

Unenumerated,raw... 

183,270 

181,373 

—1.897 

Fruits,  dried- 

Currants,    for  home 

consumption 

21,686 

59,858 

+8,172 

Raisins      „     

11,932 

10,777 

—1,155 

Vegetables,  raw : — 

Onions bush. 

750,394 

833,745 

+  83,351 

Potatos cwt. 

214,049 

219,170 

+  5,121 

Tomatos „ 

132,786 

111,353 

—21,433 

Vegetables,     raw,    un- 
enumeraied    ...value 

£33,390 

£29,716 

—£3,671 

The  returns  for  the  eight  months  just  finished 
show  a  total  of  £347,172,166,  as  compared  with 
£346,318,351— an  increase  of  £853,815.  Turning 
now  to  the— 

Exports, 
we  find  that  for  last  month  they  reached 
£24,299,826,  against  £24,205,509— an  increase 
of  £94,257.  It  is  noteworthy  that  £158,499 
was  the  increase  in  exports  of  articles  of  food 
and  apparel.  In  the  eight  months  there  was 
a  decrease  of  £1,467,168,  compared  with  the 
same  period  last  year — the  figures  being,  for 
the  eight  months  just  ended,  £185,704,570,  for 
the  same  period  last  year  £187,171,738. 


Severe  Destruction  of  Fruit  at  Maid- 
stone.— We  are  extremely  sorry  to  receive 
the  news  conveyed  in  the  following  letter, 
as  it  is  likely  that  other  fruit  gardens  in 
this  fruit-growing  centre  have  also  suffered 
injury  from  the  storm.  The  notes  upon  the 
fruit  at  Barham  Court  on  p.  192  were,  of 
course,  written  before  the  unfortunate  visi- 
tation. Mr.  Woodward's  letter  is  as  follows  : 
"A  most  terrible  and  destructive  storm  of 
hail  has  visited  this  part  of  Kent  this  after- 
noon. The  whole  of  my  Apple  crop  of  about 
600  sieves,  also  Pears,  and  6000  Peaches, 
are  irretrievably  ruined.  Such  destruction  I 
have  never  seen  before.  The  whole  of  my 
Apples,  Pears  and  Peach-trees  are  stripped, 
and  are  almost  as  bare  as  in  mid-winter,  and 
the  bark  cracked  and  bruised  with  the  hail- 
stones. I  have  1,527  panes  of  21  -  ounce 
glass  broken.  I  have  just  measured  the 
depth  of  the  hail  upon  the  ground,  and 
find  it  in  some  places  9  inches  to  1  foot  in 
depth.  At  the  bottom  of  the  walls  it  is  quite 
2  feet  in  thickness.  All  vegetables  are  com- 
pletely rained.  Chrysanthemums,  Strawberry 
plants,  Peas  and  Beans  are  stripped  and  quite 
bare.  I  am  sendiug  by  parcel  post  a  few 
fruits  and  some  pieces  of  Chrysanthemum,  &c, 
for  your  inspection.  If  you  could  send  some- 
one down  to  see  the  effects,  I  think  they  would 
surprise  him.  G.  Woodward,  Barham  Court 
Estate  Gardens,  Teston,  Maidstone,  Sept.  10. 


FREE  SI  AS. 


THESEbeautiful  Cape  winter  and  spring-flower- 
ing bulbous  plants  are  not  grown  so  extensively 
as  they  undoubtedly  deserve  to  be,  seeing  that 
they  are  of  easy  culture,  and  the  spikes  of 
white  and  primrose-coloured  flowers  which  they 
produce  with  great  freedom  are  deliciously 
scented  ;  whilst  the  price  of  the  corms  or  bulbs 
is  such  as  to  bring  the  culture  of  them  within 
the  reach  of  everyone  possessed  of  a  garden- 
frame  or  small  greenhouse.  Pots  4}  and 
3  inches  in  diameter  are  the  most  suitable  and 
useful  sizes  to  grow  the  plants  in  for  decora- 
tive purposes.  And  in  order  to  achieve  the 
best  results,  good  even-sized  bulbs  should  be 
obtained,  and  potted  early  in  August  for  the 
earliest  flowering  till  February.  Place  a  few 
small  crocks  in  the  bottom  of  each  pot  for 
drainage,  covering  these  with  a  handful  of 
half-rotten  leaves  or  a  little  moss  to  prevent 
the  soil  getting  into  and  choking  the  drainage. 
This  done,  fill  the  pots  to  within  an  inch  of 
the  rim  with  a  compost  consisting  of  three- 
parts  light  sandy  loam,  and  one  of  leaf-mould. 
Place  eight  bulbs  in  each  3-inch  pot,  and 
twelve  in  a  4i-inch  one,  covering  these  with 
compost  up  to  the  rims  of  the  pots.  The 
earlier  pottings  may  be  placed  on  sifted  coal- 
ashes  out-of-doors,  and  covered  with  coal- 
ashes  about  3  inches  deep.  As  soon  as  the 
bulbs  have  made  i  inch  of  growth,  they  should 
be  removed  to  a  cold  frame  near  the  glass, 
and  shaded  heavily  at  first,  but  gradually 
inured  to  the  light  and  a  small  amount  of  air. 
When  this  stage  is  reached,  and  the  pots 
have  filled  with  roots,  small  batches  should  be 
introduced  to  a  heated  pit,  where  such  is 
available,  at  short  intervals  of  time,  keeping 
the  plants  near  to  the  glass  to  insure  a  sturdy 
growth  ;  and  to  assist  in  this,  and  the  conse- 
quent production  of  stout  flower  -  spikes, 
waterings  of  tepid  diluted  liquid-manure  should 
be  given,  with  occasional  top-dressings  of  some 
approved  fertiliser,  immediately  before  apply- 
ing clear  water  at  the  roots.  Flowers  from 
plants  treated  in  this  manner  can  be  obtained 
from  Christmas  onwards.  They  are  admirably 
adapted  for  furnishing  purposes  ;  the  arching 
spikes  of  from  nine  to  thirteen  flowers  haDging 


gracefully  over  the  edge  of  tables.  Basket© 
and  vases  have  a  very  pretty  effect — an  effect 
which  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  delightful 
fragrance  emitted  therefrom.  The  individual 
flowers  are  also  very  useful  and  suitable  for 
button-holes,  shoulder-sprays  and  bouquets, 
as  they  wire  well,  are  of  the  right  colour,  in 
addition  to  being,  as  already  stated,  very 
sweetly  scented.  The  variety  F.  Leichtlini 
major  is  a  seedling  of  robust  and  branching 
habit,  and  the  primrose-coloured  flowers  are 
larger  and  more  sweetly-scented  than  those  of 
F.  refracta  alba.  Most  of  the  plants  of  F. 
Leichtlini  major,  in  3-inch  and  4J-inch  pots, 
treated  as  described,  will  produce  nine  and 
thirteen  spikes  of  flowers  respectively.  A& 
liquid-manure  is  objectionable  in  a  conserva- 
tory or  greenhouse,  occasional  top-dressing© 
of  some  good  almost  scentless  artificial  manure 
should  be  employed  instead,  applying  it  in  the 
manner  indicated  above. 

After  the  plants  have  shown  their  flower- 
spikes,  a  few  dozen  or  a  hundred  pots,  more  or 
less  according  to  circumstances,  should  be 
transferred  from  the  cool-frame  or  heated  pit- 
to  suspended  shelves  near  the  roof-glass  in. 
forcing-houses,  in  which  a  night  temperature  of 
from  60°  to  70°,  according  as  the  weather  is  cold) 
or  mild,  is  maintained,  until  the  plants  begin 
to  develop  their  flowers,  when  they  should  be 
shifted  into  the  greenhouse  or  conservatory,, 
selecting  therefrom  plants  for  the  decoration) 
of  rooms,  &c,  as  required  ;  the  bulk  of  the 
plants  being  kept  growing  steadily  in  the  hot- 
water  pit  with  a  temperature  at  night  ranging- 
from  35°  to  40°.  Plants  when  out  of  flower- 
should  be  stood  close  together  on  a  shelf  in  a 
house  or  pit  where  the  temperature  does  not 
fall  below  40°,  and  be  afforded  water  regularly 
until  the  foliage  begins  to  show  signs  of  decay, 
when  water  must  be  gradually  withheld;  and 
in  order  to  complete  the  ripening  of  the  bulbs. 
they  should  be  left  in  the  same  position  fully 
exposed  to  the  summer's  sun  until  the  end  of 
July  or  middle  of  August.  At  that  season  the 
bulbs  should  be  shaken  out  of  the  soil  and 
sorted  into  sizes,  the  largest  bulbs  being  put. 
by  themselves,  the  medium  and  small  ones- 
being  treated  in  like  manner,  and  potted  up  in 
that  order.  If  treated  in  this  manner  the 
bulbs  increase  in  size  and  floriferousness. 
H.  W.  W. 


NURSERY    NOTES. 


MR.  W.  J.  GODFREY'S,  EXMOUTH. 

The  proprietor  of  this  nursery  is  well  known 
as  a  raiser  and  grower  of  Tree-carnations,  and) 
it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  he  has  taken  in 
hand  the  border  varieties  with  a  view  to> 
improving  them,  and  wherein  he  has  met  with 
a  fair  measure  of  success.  So  called  border- 
varieties  are  legion,  but  varieties  that  will- 
withstand  the  severities  of  winter,  excepting 
in  fairly  light  soil,  are  not  very  numerous, 
and  it  is  erroneous  to  describe  them  all  as- 
such.  Moreover,  now  that  a  good  number 
of  Carnations  exist  which  can  be  flowered 
successfully  under  glass  during  the  winter 
and  spring,  it  only  seems  to  be  necessary  to- 
have  the  hardiest  varieties  for  outdoor 
culture  ;  for  wintering  border  varieties  ir> 
cold  frames  entails  labour  and  accommodation. 
"Utility"  is  a  term  that  might  well  be  applied 
to  Mr.  Godfrey's  seedlings,  as  I  saw  them, 
recently  while  in  bloom.  Their  sturdy  habit, 
good  constitution,  long  stiff  flower  stems,  per- 
fect calyx,  and  fragrance  justly  entitle  them 
to  a  place  among  the  best  border  varieties. 
Of  novelties,  there  were  remarked  Mrs.  J.  P. 
Bryce,  form  and  petal  perfect,  colour  brilliant 
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crimson,  a  pleasing  flower;  Exmouth  Rival, 
rich  apricot,  flaked  scarlet,  a  striking  flower, 
.possessing  a  good  calyx  and  long  stiff  stems, 
and  very  floriferous ;  Godfrey's  Pride,  an  early 
■flowering  variety  and  almost  as  large  as  a 
Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison,  of  good  form,  the 
■colour  rose-pink ;  George  H.  Godfrey,  buff, 
flaked  with  claret,  sound  calyx,  a  good  flower, 
very  free,  and  possessing  a  good  constitution  ; 
Crimson  King,  resembles  the  Old  Clove,  good 
for  furnishing  flowers  in  quantity,  and  hardier 
"than  the  Old  Clove  ;  Miss  Eaa  Money,  a  good 
■white  flower,  said  to  be  superior  to  that  good 
■variety,  Mrs.  Krie  Hainbro. 

Last  year's  introductions  include  Exmouth 
Pink,  of  a  popular  salmon-pink  colour.  I  do  not 
(know  of  another  border  variety  of  quite  the 
same  tint,  it  has  everything  to  recommend  it 
as  a  variety  for  cutting.  It  has  a  good  calyx, 
Hong,  stiff  flower-stalks,  is  a  hardy  variety,  and 
clove-scented ;  Mrs.  Hammond  Spencer,  is  a 
medium- size  flower,  resembling-  Lady  Ardi- 
laun ;  Beauty  of  Exmouth,  very  fine  white, 
with  every  good  quality,  was  certificated  by 
"tie  National  Carnation  Society  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  and  Birmingham ;  Pride  of 
Devon,  a  show  variety,  but  good  for  the 
border,  citron  yellow,  pencilled  with  carmine 
scarlet;  Glare  of  the  Garden,  very  sturdy 
stems,  good  border  variety,  bright  scarlet, 
^pencilled  crimson-chocolate ;  Popularity,  a 
good  crimson,  for  supplying  flowers  in  quan- 
tity ;  Bacchus,  better  than  Perseus  ;  Delieatus, 
Pair  Maid,  somewhat  like  Elsie ;  Salmon  Queen, 
and  Mrs.  George  Poster,  yellow.  The  best  of 
the  border  varieties,  fancies,  and  the  "  Martin 
Smith"  varieties,  are  also  grown  in  quantity. 
While  Exmouth  may  by  many  be  considered  an 
(ideal  climate  for  border  Carnations,  the  soil 
is  not  quite  so  good  in  this  particular  part 
of  the  nursery.  It  may  therefore  be  assumed 
that  what  will  thrive  there  will  do  so  else- 
where. 

The  collection  of  Chrysanthemums  promises 
■well  for  a  fine  display  at  a  later  date,  the 
fleathery  leaves  on  the  plants,  and  firm,  strong 
shoots,  denoting  great  vigour.  The  winter- 
lowering  Carnations  are  looking  remarkably 
•clean  and  healthy.  P.  T.  More. 


RAINFALL   AT   ROTHAMSTED. 

During  the  past  year  the  remark  has  fre- 
quently been  heard  of  the  excessive  rainfall 
which  we  have  experienced,  so  that  many  per- 
sons will  be  surprised  to  learn  that  at  the  Roth- 
•amsted  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  which 
as  situated  in  Mid  Herts,  the  rainfall  for  what  is 
called  the  harvest  year,  that  is  from  Sept.  1 
to  August  31,  is  for  the  present  year  5|  inches 
less  than  the  average  rainfall  for  a  period 
■extending  over  forty  years.  There  were  nine 
•months  with  a  deficient  rainfall,  and  three 
months  only — viz.,  December  1901,  June  and 
August,  1902— which  gave  an  excess  of  rain 
over  the  average  amount.  When  it  is  remem- 
bered that  1  inch  of  rain  represents  101  tons  of 
"water  on  each  acre  of  land,  and  that  the  5J  in. 
is,  therefore,  equal  to  the  large  quantity  of 
542  tons  of  water  deficient,  it  can  be  realised 
how  greatly  the  majority  of  plants  and  crops 
must  have  suffered  for  the  want  of  moisture. 
The  fact  is  there  has  been  a  considerable 
number  of  dull,  showery  days  with  but  little 
bright  sunshine.  From  the  303  days  of  the 
past  harvest  year  there  has  been  but  75  days 
when  the  rain  gauge  at  Rothamsted  was  quite 
empty.  On  each  of  the  other  290  clays  there 
was  either  rain,  snow,  or  heavy  dew  in  suffi- 
cient quantity  to  measure.  On  no  day  of  the 
year  was  1  inch  of  rain  recorded,  and  on  but 
six  days  did  more  than  A  inch  of  rain  fall. 


The  surface  of  the  ground  has  thus  been 
fairly  saturated,  while  the  subsoil  has  been 
dry  and  hard.  Shallow-rooting  plants  have 
not  suffered  very  severely,  but  deep-rooting 
plants  and  fruit-trees  have  felt  the  effects  of 
the  drought,  so  much  so  that  Apples  are  for 
the  most  part  very  small,  many  being  scarcely 
worth  the  gathering  ;  and  a  considerable 
quantity  have  fallen,  as  the  trees  were  not 
able  to  sustain  the  fruit. 

The  saturation  of  the  surface  ground  from 
the  over  average  August  rains  has  been  bad 
for  the  Potato  crop,  and  disease  is  becoming 
very  prevalent ;  large  areas  are  showing  a 
blackened  haulm,  and  tubers  are  rotting  fast. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Mid  Herts  there 
appears  to  be  a  great  danger  of  water-famine  ; 
the  springs  of  water  in  the  wells  are  greatly 
decreasing,  and  the  flow  of  the  rivers  is  falling 
off.  We  find  from  the  Rothamsted  records 
that  if  we  take  the  rainfall  for  the  last  thirteen 
harvest  years,  from  1889—90  to  1901—2,  there 
are  five  years  which  gave  an  excess  of  rain 
amounting  to   13}   inches ;    while    there    are 
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eight  years  which  gave  a  deficiency  of  rain 
amounting  to  38  inches.  Deducting  the  13j 
from  the  38  leaves  a  gross  deficiency  of  24§  ins. 
of  rain  for  the  thirteen  years,  an  amount 
which  is  equal  to  the  enormous  quantity  of 
2495|  tons  of  water  on  each  acre  of  land  de- 
ficient from  the  average  of  the  past  forty 
years,  which  is  nearly  one  year's  rainfall 
deficient,  and  yet  people  are  talking  about 
the  excessive  rains.  J.  J.  Willis,  Harpendcn. 


FORESTRY. 

THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  THINNINGS. 
THE  importance  of  cutting  to  let  in  air  and 
light  in  the  forests  is  well  represented  in  the 
diagram  (fig.  08).  It  represents  a  cross-cut  of 
the  common  Spruce,  Picea  excelsa.  The  tree 
was  121  years  of  age  when  cut  in  the  year  1899. 
In  the  year  1879  thinning-out  of  the  forest 
around  the  tree  was  made,  and  from  this  year 
one  can  see  the  quick  development  of  the  wood . 
The  inner,  dense  mass  was  formed  during  106 
years,  and  the  rings  for  every  year  are  close 
to  one  another;  the  outer  rings  are  wider 
apart.  The  diameter  of  the  cross-cut  was 
27  em.  N.  E.  D.,  Gothenburg,  Sweden. 


potato  disease. — I  am  sorry  to  find  the 
disease  is  spreading  very  rapidly  in  this  dis- 
trict. Up  to  the  middle  of  the  month  of  August 
the  crops  were  healthy  and  quite  free  from 
disease,  but  they  have  gone  off  very  rapidly 
since — in  fact  it  is  many  years  since  I  have  seen 
Potatos  in  a  worse  condition.  Whole  fields 
have  become  attacked  in  the  haulm  in  a  few 
days.  Many  of  the  sets  around  this  part 
sprouted  very  badly  and  would  not  have  paid 
for  the  seed  had  they  been  quite  sound.  When 
at  Worthing  at  the  beginning  of  August,  I 
saw  that  the  disease  had  made  its  appearance 
there,  and  the  growers  were  busy  mowing  off 
the  haulm,  the  tubers  not  bsing  sufficiently 
matured  to  lift.  On  Sunday  last  I  witnessed 
a  plot  of  out-door  Tomatos,  about  5,000,  that 
seemed  struck  with  the  same  disease  as  the 
Potato,  the  appearance  being  the  same.  At 
Worthing  the  out-door  Tomato  crops  are  a 
failure,  although  perfectly  healthy  at  the  time 
of  my  visit ;  but  the  Cucumber  disease  has 
proved  most  destructive  this  season,  and  many 
Cucumber  cultivators  have  entirely  given  up 
the  business.  E.  Bennett,  Farnboro,Eants. 

DISSOCACTUS  biformis. —  In  looking  at 
this  plant  and  musing  over  it  one  day,  I  came 
to  the  opinion,  from  its  growth,  that  it  is  a 
true  genus,  and  is  nearer  to  Rhipsalis  than  to 
Phylloeactus.  I  never  saw  the  latter  make 
growth  like  it,  viz  ,  by  throwing  out  shoots 
in  the  way  of  Rhipsalis ;  some  produce 
long,  straight  shoots  2  feet  long,  and  then 
make  a  thick  growth,  and  then,  in  the 
growing  season,  produce  the  like.  I  have 
now  a  growth  of  Dissocactus  2  feet  long, 
with  twenty-eight  side  growths  to  it  this 
season;  and  the  one  I  made  the  observa- 
tion on  is  standing  out-of-doors,  and  in  the 
spriDg  it  had  upwards  of  ninety  flowers  and 
buds  upon  it.  Is  not  the  fruit  different  from 
Phylloeactus,  and  more  like  that  of  Rhipsalis? 
These  plants  I  am  remarking  on  came  from  seed. 
I  have  one,  a  cross  from  Cactus  speciosus 
grandifloi-us  and  Rhipsalis,  but  it  appears  to 
me  it  is  never  going  to  perform  any  wonder, 
for  its  growth  is  so  very  slow.  What  is  the 
cause  or  reason  I  am  at  a  loss  to  say ;  it  is  flat 
ia  growth,  with  fine  hairs  or  spines  at  the 
eyes.  I  grow  a  few  mixed  plants  as  objects 
of  interest  and  recreation.  J.  C. 

HORTICULTURAL  LECTURING  AND  JUDGING.— 
As  autumn  is  now  fast  approaching,  when 
County  Councils  and  other  rural  authorities 
will  be  busy  selecting  men  as  horticultural 
lecturers,  it  is  opportune  to  impress  upon  them 
the  necessity  of  selecting  men  of  experience, 
who  know  what  they  are  talking  about.  I  am 
aware  that  the  majority  of  men  so  engaged  are 
the  right  men  in  the  right  places,  nevertheless, 
I  have  in  my  mind  an  instance  of  a  man  en- 
gaged by  a  public  body  in  the  Midlands,  to  go 
about  lecturing  to  amateurs  and  cottagers, 
and  who  even  acts  as  judge  at  flower  shows, 
who  never  had  a  month's  training  in  a  good 
garden  in  his  life.  That  these  public  bodies 
are  innocent  of  any  intention  of  selecting 
any  but  the  best  men  1  quite  believe,  but 
not  (in  many  instances)  being  practical  hor- 
ticulturists themselves,  they  are  sometimes 
imposed  upon  by  the  high  sounding  titles,  the 
fulsome  utterances,  and  assuming  manners 
of  certain  applicants,  instead  of  subjecting 
them  to  severe  practical  tests,  in  which  case 
their  ignorance  would  be  demonstrated,  and 
amateurs  and  cottagers  would  be  saved  the 
trouble  of  listening  to  men  whose  horticultural 
knowledge  is  less  than  their  own.  Theso 
remarks  apply  also  to  judging  at  flower  shows 
— I  mean  the  smaller  sort  of  flower  shows,  bo- 
cause  I  know  that  the  larger  ones  are  managed 
by  men  of  experience,  and  the  judges  chosen 
are  experts  at  growing  the  things  they  are 
called  upon  to  judge;  but  this  is  not  always 
the  case  at  the  smaller  shows,  which  are  often 
managed  by  business  men  who  have  a  com- 
mcndablo  love  for  a  garden,  and  are  ardent 
supporters  of  horticulture — these  men,  I  have 
no  doubt,  aro  sometimes  unintentionally  car- 
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ried  away  by  the  alluring  title  F.R.H.S.,  and 
the  airy  talk  of  would-be  horticultural  judges, 
hence  the  mistakes  occur  that  I  have  alluded 
to,  mistakes  which,  in  the  interest  of  exhibi- 
tions, it  is  always  wise  to  avoid,  for  I  know  of 
no  greater  insult  to  exhibitors  than  to  appoint 
men  as  judges  who  for  lack  of  experience 
are  ignorant  of  the  good  qualities  or  short- 
comings of  the  exhibits  which  they  are  called 
upon  to  judge.  The  importance  of  a  wise 
expenditure  of  public  money,  and  the  putting 
right  men  in  the  right  places  is  my  only 
excuse  for  troubling  jou  with  this  epistle. 
Horticulturist.  [To  be  a  Fellow  of  any  of  the 
Societies,  even  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  or  Linnean,  does  not  necessarily  imply 
anything  more  than  that  the  holderof  the  title 
is  presumably  respectable  and  pays  his  sub- 
scription. It  is  not  like  V.M.H.,  or  a  Univer- 
sity Degree,  or  a  Fellowship  of  the  Royal 
Society,  which  cannot  be  had  for  money,  and 
■which  is  not  thought  correct  to  use  for  adver- 
tising purposes  in  any  way.  Ed.] 

TURNER'S   CRIMSON  RAMBLER  ROSE. — Whilst 

I  was  residing  in  the  United  States  for  a  few 
months  recently,  I  was  much  struck  with  the 
popularity  of  the  Crimson  Rambler  Rose,  it 
being  met  with  more  commonly  there  than  in 
England,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  Phila- 
delphia. Some  of  the  wealthy  people  have 
them  planted  by  the  roadside,  and  tied  to  the 
iron  fences,  some  of  which  run  for  half  a  mile. 
The  Roses  are  plauted  alternately  with  other 
climbing  varieties,  with  here  and  there  a 
Honeysuckle,  and  during  the  early  summer 
months  these  fences  form  delightful  pictures, 
and  notice-boards  are  put  up,  asking  the  aid  of 
the  public  in  protecting  the  plants  from  injury 
by  unscrupulous  persons.  The  Crimson 
Rambler  is  also  found  on  pergolas,  garden 
arches,  &c,  and  forms  a  lovely  contrast  to  the 
Clematis,  Bignonias,  &c.  The  cottagers  ad- 
mire this  Rose,  and  many  examples  of  porehe3 
can  be  found  on  which  it  is  trained  ;  and  as 
the  cottages  are  usually  provided  with  a  porch 
over  the  front  door,  the  effect  is  very  good. 
Jas.  H.  Blackman. 

GARDENING  AT  THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE, 
SYDENHAM. — I  think,  having  regard  to  the 
great  difficulties  with  which  Mr.  G.  Caselton 
has  to  contend  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  the 
condition  of  the  grounds  does  him  the  greatest 
credit.  Restricted  as  he  is  in  both  matters  of 
means  and  labour,  his  downright  British  pluck 
and  dogged  perseverance  have  enabled  him  to 
accomplish  much.  The  moist  summer  has 
helped  him,  because  the  natural  drainage 
consequent  upon  the  different  levels  of  terraces 
must  be  great.  Anyone  entering  the  grounds 
from  the  Low  Level  Station  can  see  that  much 
has  been  done  to  make  the  beds  round  the 
mound  on  which  the  Rose  Temple  stands  gay 
and  varied.  In  some  of  the  permanent  beds 
by  the  sides  of  the  main  waits  Mr.  Caselton 
has  made  a  profuse  use  of  Delphiniums,  now 
over.  The  bads  of  Roses,  which  show  signs  of 
having  yielded  good  heads  of  bloom,  are  edged 
in  some  cases  with  Pentstemons,  in  others 
with  Antirrhinums,  both  of  which  are  very 
gay.  It  can  be  noticed  that  the  Roses  have 
developed  a  vigorous  summer  growth,  which 
will  in  many  cases  produce  a  good  autumn 
bloom.  The  Crimson  Rambler,  largely  em- 
ployed as  a  pillar  Rose,  is  still  producing 
blooms,  and  must  have  been  laden  with 
its  crimson  clusters  some  six  weeks  ago. 
Large  bushes  of  the  red  and  white  forms  of 
Rosa  rugosa  are  still  flowering  and  pro- 
ducing their  large  seed-vessels ;  flowers  and 
seed  pods  alike  appeared  to  possess  a  great 
fascination  for  the  country  folk,  who  had 
come  to  London  for  the  Cooperative  Festival. 
Beds  of  variegated  shrubs,  including  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Fir-tribe,  bright  with  tints 
of  gold  and  silver,  with  green  of  varying 
shades.  The  terrace  gardens  were  gay  with 
flower-beds  filled  with  a  great  variety  of 
subjects.  White  and  lilac  herbaceous  Phloxes 
•were  prominent ;  Begonias,  Dahlias,  Pelar- 
goniums, &e. ,  are  employed,  with  other  sub- 
jects too  numerous  to  mention.  In  the  absence 


of  tall  subjects,  the  terrace  gardens  always 
have  a  bare  appearance,  which  detracts  from 
the  floral  effects;  but  on  the  whole,  and 
having  regard  to  thelarge  spaces  to  hi  planted, 
the  general  effect  is  decidedly  satisfactory. 
R.D. 

THE  GREAT  SHREWSBURY  HORTICULTURAL 
EXHIBITION.— The  famous  Peter  Bell,  whose 
non-imaginative  soul  saw  in  a  Primrose  a  mere 
flower  and  nothing  more,  has  had  and  has 
myriads  of  fellows,  and  doubtless  there  were 
many  such  at  the  recent  great  Shrewsbury 
flower  show,  who  saw  in  it  a  mere  display,  a 
sight,  a  spectacle,  but  nothing  else.  To  me  t  he 
show  was  far  more  than  that,  it  was  really  a 
striking  indication  of  the  power  of  gardeners 
to  extract  from  the  soil  with  nature's 
aid  marvellous  evidences  of  skill,  labour, 
patience,  and  enterprise,  such  as  can  hardly 
have  been  excelled  anywhere.  The  show  also 
evidenced  the  wondrous  variety  of  gardening. 
Except  trees  and  shrubs,  perhaps  there  was 
little  there  that  does  not  come  into  the 
girdener's  wide  and  wondrous  domain,  and 
the  huge  mass  of  products  thus  brought 
together  from  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom 
showed  unmistakeably  how  capable  is  the 
British  gardener  in  his  varied  sphere,  his 
situations,  and  his  surroundings.  No  matter 
whether  in  plants,  in  flower3,  in  fruits,  or  in 
vegetables,  the  most  superb  examples  of 
garden  culture  were  there,  and  it  was  not 
possible  to  see  them  thus  arrayed  for  display 
without  realising  that  the  gardener's  art  is 
indeed  a  glorious  one.  Take  it  away  now, 
were  it  possible,  to  deprive  the  world  of  its 
labours  and  its  products,  and  what  would 
existence  become.  Gardening  as  an  art  has 
in  Britain  grown  up  to  its  present  position 
without  any  governmental  patronage  or  aid. 
But  it  does  owe  much  to  the  munificence 
and  favour  of  the  wealthy,  who  have  in- 
stanced and  encouraged  it  in  a  way  that 
evokes  every  true  gardener's  gratitude.  Not 
that  their  support  has  been  ent'rely  unselfish, 
because  in  their  gardens  they  have  found  the 
purest  and  sweetest  of  enjoyments  life  can 
bestow,  and  from  them  have  they  had  in 
abundance  the  most  perfect  in  beauty  or  in 
delicacy  of  their  products.  Seldom  has  human 
eye  looked  upon  more  perfect  specimens  of 
the  plantsman's  art,  or  decorative  capacities, 
than  were  seen  in  the  huge  plant  tent  at  Shrews- 
bury. Elsewhere  were  flowers  in  marvellous  pro- 
fusion, the  best  the  season  can  furnish,  shown 
naturally,  or  used  with  art  to  form  those 
combinations  in  which  the  florist  delights, 
and  which  his  admirers  so  love  to  see  and 
appreciate.  What  grand  fruit  products  were 
there,  and  how  beautifully  shown  !  Every 
table,  every  collection,  trophies  of  culture  as 
of  decorative  art.  What  wondrous  Grapes, 
said  to  be  some  350  bunches,  all  so  superb ! 
Even  of  vegetables  what  a  splendid  display, 
and  how  generally  so  charmingly  tabled.  He 
must  have  been  a  strange  gardener,  indeed, 
who  did  not  come  away  from  Shrewsbury  even 
more  proud  of  his  profession  than  he  was 
before.  A.  D. 

A  DESIRABLE  HALF-DOZEN  OF  STRAWBERRIES. 

—Strawberries  that  have  given  satisfaction  in 
a  bleak  Norfolk  garden  after  such  a  season  as 
that  just  ended,  have  surely  been  given  a  suffi- 
ciently severe  test  to  warrant  a  good  recom- 
mendation from  those  who  have  had  them 
under  observation.  Five  of  the  following 
varieties  mentioned  I  have  noted  growing  in 
one  of  the  bleakest  spots  in  East  Anglia,  the 
remaining  one,  The  Laxton,  has  not  yet  been 
distributed,  but  from  what  I  have  seen  of  it  this 
appears  to  be  the  best  variety  yet  raised.  The 
names  of  its  parents  should  almost  be  suffi- 
cient guarantee  of  its  excellence — Royal  Sove- 
reign and  Sir  Joseph  Paxton.  The  form  and 
flavour  are  similar  to  Royal  Sovereign,  but  the 
colour  is  darker,  the  flesh  firmer,  and  the  plant 
altogether  is  more  robustly  constituted. 
Having  seen  the  condition  of  the  fruit  after 
a  long  journey,  one  can  easily  see  that  the 
extra  firmness  in  the  flesh  is  a  great  improve- 
ment on  the  popular  Royal  Sovereign.  Grow- 
ing side  by  side  with  this  latter  variety,  it 


comes  in  about  a  week  later.  The  best  mid- 
season  variety  for  general  purposes  i-j  un- 
doubtedly Fillbasket.  Royal  Sovereign  also 
figures  in  the  pedigree  of  this  prolific  variety  % 
the  other  parent  is  Latest-of-All.  The  name 
is  no  misnomer,  for  it  is  remarkably  produc- 
tive. The  fruit  is  very  juicy,  yet  it  travels 
well  ;  this  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  the  "  seeds,"  instead  of  being  prominent, 
are  set  in  fairly  deep  basins.  It  forces  well,  and! 
as  it  sets  its  fruit  so  freely,  it  should  become 
very  popular  for  late  forcing.  Of  the  many 
lite  varieties,  there  seems  none  to  eclipse 
Trafalgar,  a  variety  obtained  a  few  seasons 
ago  by  crossing  Frogmore  Late  Pine  with 
Latest-of-All.  With  market  growers  this 
promises  to  take  the  place  amongst  the  late 
varieties  that  Royal  Sovereign  holds  amongst- 
the  earlies.  The  Pine-like  flavour  that  sug- 
gested the  name  of  the  male  parent  is  even 
more  pronounced  in  the  offspring.  When  I 
say  that  with  me  it  ripens  at  the  same  time  as 
Waterloo,  there  can  be  no  doubt  aboub  its 
lateness.  Mentmore,  the  result  of  crossing 
Noble  with  British  Queen,  has  been  the 
best  main-crop.  The  fruit  is  very  full, 
bub  possesses  neither  core  nor  hollows, 
but  is  all  that  one  could  desire  in  a  per- 
fectly-formed fruit.  As  in  Fillbasket,  the 
seeds  are  deeply  set,  but  owing  to  the  smooth- 
ness of  the  skin  it  does  not  travel  quite  so  welt. 
Climax,  obtained  from  Latest  •  of  -  All,  and 
Waterloo  is  another  excellent  late  variety, 
with  very  large,  smooth  fruits,  of  a  rich 
crimson  colour.  The  foliage  is  very  leathery, 
and  this  makes  the  variety  valuable  fos 
late  crops  in  gardens  troubled  with  mildew. 
To  eulogise  Royal  Sovereign  at  this  date 
would  be  superfluous  ;  it  is  sufficient  to 
say  that  even  after  such  a  trying  season  as 
the  past,  it  still  holds  its  own  as  the  king, 
of  its  class,  but  I  believe  it  will  have  to- 
surrender  this  honour  next  year  to  "  The 
Laxton."  F.  J.  Cole. 

A  NEW    EARLY-FLOWERING  CHRYSANTHEMUM.. 

—I  send  you  some  sprays  of  Chrysanthemum 
Ralph  Curtis  Improved.  It  is  asport  from  the 
free- flowering  variety  Madame  Marie  Masse, 
and  I  have  grown  ic  two  seasons.  It  is  tho- 
roughly fixed.  The  plants  from  which  the 
blooms  were  cut  have  been  grown  under  the 
same  conditions  as  my  general  market  stock, 
and  planted  at  the  same  time.  It  is  the 
earliest  flowering  white  Chrysanthemum  of 
good  constitution  in  cultivation,  and,  as  the 
blooms  travel  well ,  should  be  a  good  market 
variety.  I.  Godber,  New  Town  Nurseries,  Bed- 
ford, September  4.  j  A  white  or  cream-coloured 
variety  of  good  size.  Ed.] 

showing  sweet  PEAS.— Horticultural  so- 
cieties and  seedsmen,  by  offering  liberal  prizes, 
have  assisted  greatly  in  popularising  this 
pretty  annual  plant,  the  exhibition  of  which 
has  greatly  increased  at  meetings  of  horti- 
cultural societies.  The  object  I  have  in  view 
in  penning  this  note  is  to  ask  the  readers  of 
the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  for  a  statement  of 
their  opinion  as  to  which  is  the  best  kind  of 
setting  to  use  when  exhibiting  Sweet  Peas. 
Personally,  I  prefer  their  own  foliage.with  a  few 
lightgrasses.  Awards  have beenmade  to  exhibits- 
staged  with  a  mixture  of  Adiantnm  cuneatum> 
Gypsophila,  Asparagus,  and  grasses.  I  object 
to  the  foliage  of  greenhouse  plants  being  asso- 
ciated with  Sweet  Peas,  or  any  other  hardy 
plant ;  for  why  should  foliage  of  another  spe- 
cies of  plant  be  used  when  that  of  their  own 
and  the  graceful  tendrils  are  better  suited 
to  the  purpose  '!  Hij.  Harris,  Castle  Gardens, 
Wenvoe. 

amaryllids  in  flower.— It  has  often  sur- 
prised me  that  none  of  the  skilful  plantsmen 
in  England  have  turned  their  attention  to 
showing  a  group  of  the  beautiful  stove  and 
greenhouse  and  frame  bulbs  which  are  now  in 
flower  at  one  of  the  autumn  shows.  I  venture 
to  say  they  would  be  more  interesting  than 
any  group  of  plants  that  could  be  shown 
in  this  month.  Among  the  best  now  out 
are  Vallota  purpurea,  Amaryllis  blanda, 
A.    belladonna     Kewensis,     A.     b.    maxima, 
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Hippea  strum  prooerum,  H.  hybrid  Mrs. 
Lee,  NerineFothergillhBrunswigiaJGEephinfe, 
P.  Coaperi,  G  iffinia  hyacinthina,  lTrcroc>ar's 
Clibrani  x  ,Crinum  Moorei,  C.  Pi  welli,  C.  Wors- 
leyi,  Zaphyranth;s  carinata,  Eurycles  amboin- 
oniis,  Hibrunthus  pratemi?,  Hfemanthus  Nel- 
soni,  II.  Catherioae,  H.  rmgnificus.  Grown 
without  any  special  fare,  all  thfse  are  now 
splendid  plants;  whit  would  they  be  if  half 
the  care  was  given  to  them  that  i~  given  to 
Grapes  or  Chrysanthemum)  by  skilled  gar- 
deners !     B.  J.  Elwes,  Colesbome. 


public  parks  and  gardens.  It  is  situated  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Allan  Ramsay's  Monument, 
Edinburgh. 

As  many  gardeners  from  all  parts  cf  the 
country  will  have  paid  a  visit  to  the  recent 
show  of  the  Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural 
Society,  it  will  be  of  interest  to  them  and 
others  if  we  give  the  names  of  the  plants 
euployed  in  forming  the  design  of  this  bed. 

The  following  is  a  list  kindly  furnished  by 
Mr.  McHattie  of  the  plants  employed  to  fill 
the  "Coronation "  bed  :  Antennaria  tomsntosa, 


BULB    GARDEN. 

BURBANK'S  LILY. 
It  seems  very  unfortunate,  to  say  the  least 
of  it,  that  the  name  of  Lilium  Biirbanki  x  was 
given  to  a  somewhat  varied  lot  of  seedling 
hjbrid  Liliums  without  the  consent  of  the 
raiser,  who  parted  with  them  as  practically 
unselccted  plants.  This  quite  accounts  for 
the  variation  in  the  opinions  expressed  re- 
girding  this   Lily,  to   which   the   Rev.   D.  R 


FlG.   69. — CORONATION    RED  AT   FOOT  OP  ALLAN   RAMSAY'S   MONUMENT,   EDINBURGH. 


A  COEONATION  CARPET  BED. 

Fortunatfly  for  our  reputation  for  general 
good  taste  in  garden  matters,  the  carpet  bed 
seems  destined  to  disappear  shortly  ;  and  no 
one  will  welcome  that  consummation  more 
heartily  than  the  gardener  himself,  seeing 
that  for  seven  months  of  the  year  he  is  burdened 
with  the  care  of  innumerable  tender  and 
half-hardy  exotics  under  glass,  whose  places 
conld  be  more  usefully  emp'.oyed.  Still  many 
of  the  public  admire  carpet-beds,  and  look  for 
their  appearance  yearly  in  public  gardens  and 
parks.  The  example  of  which  we  give  an  illus- 
tration on  this  pige,  taken  from  a  photograph, 
is  that  devised  with  much  skill  by  Mr.  J.  W. 
McHattie,    Superintendent   of  the  Edinburgh 


Alternanthera  pa ronjehioides  major,  A.  p.  nug- 
nifiea,  Agave  americana,  variegated  and  green  ; 
Centaurearagusina,  ColeusVerschaffelti,  Eche- 
veria  metallica,  E.  m.  glauca,  E.  secunda 
glauca,  Pyrethrum  selaginoides,  Mesembry- 
anthemum  variegatum,  Sedum  glaucum,  S. 
Ewersii,  Lobelia  King  Edward,  L.  Brighton 
Blue,  Iresine  Lindeni,  I.  L.  compaeta. 


Publications  Received.  —  Appendix  to  the 
Report  of  the  Minister  of  Agriculture,  Ottawa,  on  Experi- 
mental Farms,  1901.  The  year  1901  has,  on  the  whole, 
been  an  encouraging  one  for  Canadian  farmers.  The 
excellent  prices  received  for  nearly  all  farm  products 
during  the  year  have  helped  to  make  up  for  any  shortage 
in  particular  crops.  .  .  .  Nearly  5o.(J0O  farmers  now 
receive  the  publications  of  the  experimental  farm?, 
and  their  number  is  steadily  increasing. 


Williamson  refers  as  being  pardalinum,  and 
about  which  he  mentions  what  I  told  him 
about  there  being  more  than  one  form.  There 
are,  indeed,  more  than  two  forms,  and  some 
of  these  are  hardly  good  enough  to  grow, 
though  some  of  the  best  are  really  acquisi- 
tions. I  know  that  Mr.  Luther  Burfcank  feels 
aggrieved  at  his  name  beiug  applied  to  these 
plants  ;  but  a  really  good  form  is  not  unworthy 
of  bearing  such  a  distinguished  title  as  the 
surname  of  the  gre^t  C.ilifornian  hybridiser 
and  raiser  of  new  fruits  and  flowers.  The 
best  form  of  L.  Burbanki  1  know  is  one  with 
apricot  coloured  llowera,  prettily  marked  with 
spots,  and  which  is  later  in  blooming  than 
L.  pardalinum  or  any  of  its  rather  nume- 
rous forms.    As  one  may    expect  from  seed- 
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ling  Lilies  of  hybrid  origin,  some  of  the 
plants  beir  a  greater  resemblance  to  one 
parent  than  to  the  other,  and  there  are  some 
varieties  which  can  hardly  be  distinguished 
from  L.  pardalinum.  It  did  not  occur  to  me 
until  now  that  an  examination  of  the  bulb 
characters  of  a  number  of  specimens  of  L. 
Burbanki  x  might  be  of  interest,  but  I  have  not 
sufficient  stock  in  my  own  garden  to  enable  me 
to  do  this  with  satisfactory  results.  Ingrowth, 
however,  the  best  and  most  distinct  Lilies 
supplied  as  Barbanki  are  quite  different  in 
appearance,  in  flower,  and  in  foliage  from 
L.  pardalinum.  lb  is  well,  however,  to 
have  the  subject  ventilated,  and  I  am 
glad  that  Mr.  'Williamson  has  given  one  an 
opening  for  it  by  means  of  his  recent  article. 

As  apropos  to  this  subject,  one  may  refer  to 
the  offer  this  autumn  of  a  variety  of  the  hybrid 
L.  Marhan  (Martagon  x  Hansoni),  distinguished 
by  the  addition  of  the  varietal  name  Miss  Will- 
mott,  and  said  to  be  a  specially  good  form  of  this 
hybrid.  How  many  varieties  of  L.  Marhan  >:  are 
in  cultivation,  and  how  far  do  they  approach 
either  of  their  parents  ?  S.  Arnott,  Carsethom 
Ay  Dumfries,  N.B. 


SOCIETIES. 


The  disease,  I  have  abundantly  proved  this  year  in  my 
own  garden,  can  be  induced  with  the  greatest  ease  by 
inoculating  any  part  of  the  tree  either  above  or  below 
ground,  The  fungus  (Stereum  purpureum)  does  not 
itself  extend  very  far  in  the  tissues  of  the  diseased 
trees,  but  some  of  its  products,  or  products  resulting 
from  its  action  on  the  tissues  of  the  trees,  circulate 
rapidly  in  an  upward  direction,  and  induce  the  peculiar 
changes  in  the  leaves.  Downward  circulation  also 
takes  place,  but  much  more  slowly.  In  several  cases, 
of  inoculation  with  the  fungus  on  long  branches  of 
plants,  the  disease  lias  spread  downwards  even  after 
the  greater  portion  of  the  branch  has  been  cut  away  at 
a  point  several  inches  below  the  point  of  inoculation. 

Copper  as  a  catise  of  Yellow  Foliage.— Mr.  Gaut  alluded 
to  the  yellow  tint  assumed  by  the  foliage  of  certain 
Apple  trees  in  Yorkshire.  The  want  of  green  colour  had 
been  attributed  to  the  presence  of  copper  in  the  soil, 
but  as  it  was  considered  that  the  evidence  in  support 
of  this  opinion  was  inadequate,  further  information 
was  solicited 

Melon  Disease.— Mr.  Willard  sent  specimens  of  this 
disease,  characterised  by  rotting  of  the  bine,  and  attri- 
buted (coDJecturally)  to  the  presence  of  bacteria. 
Acting  on  a  suggestion  of  Dr.  Masters,  Mr.  Willard 
had  inoculated  a  seemingly  healthy  plant  with  some 
of  the  juice  from  a  diseased  plant.  The  result  was  the 
development  of  disease  within  a  very  short  time.  The 
Committee,  however,  thought  the  result  of  the  infec- 
tion would  not  have  manifested  itself  so  rapidly,  and 
that  the  inoculated  plant  would  shortly  have  shown 
symptoms  "of  the  disease,  even  if  it  had  not  been 
inoculated.    Further  experiment  was  suggested. 


BOYAL    HORTICULTUEAL. 
Scientific  Committee. 

September  2.— Present  :  Dr.  Masters,  F.RS.  (in  the 
Chair),  Dr.  M.  C.  Cooke,  Dr.  A.  B.  Rendle, Messrs.  E.  M. 
Holmes,  J.  Douglas.  Odell,  Rev.  W.  Wilks.and  Mr.Gaut 
(visitor). 

Phyllofaxii  of  Aloysia  —Mr.  J  W.  Odell  brought  speci- 
mens showing  variations  in  the  number  of  leaves  to  a 
whorl  on  different  shoots.  On  the  secondary  shoots, 
which  resulted  from  the  pinching  of  the  primary  one, 
the  leaves  were  in  whorls  of  three. 

WJdte  Lavender.— Mr.  Odell  showed  flowers  of  this 
variety  to  prove  the  existence  of  fragrance  in  this 
Taricty,  which  had  been  disputed. 

Double  fpathe  of  Richirdia  Eli  ittiana—  Mr.  Douglas 
brought  a  specimen  of  a  double  spathe  in  this  plant,  in 
itself  not  an  uncommon  occurrence,  but  the  spathes  in 
Vie  present  examples  were  remarkable  for  being  deeply 
pinnately  lobed. 

Jlelianthus  Miss  Mellish  —Specimens  were  exhibited 
showing  the  decay  and  rotting  of  the  root  stock  and 
s'em,  apparently  due  to  f  un^rus  H  sclerotia,"  which  were 
found  in  the  tissues. 

Dr.  Cooke  undertook  to  report  on  the  specimens  on 
another  occasion. 

Peloria  in  Antirrhinum.— From  Mr.  Lore\tz,  of  Erfurt, 
came  specimens  of  regular  flowers  of  this  plant.  The 
regularity  in  this  case  is  owing  to  the  increase  of  the 
irregular  portions,  so  that  there  are  five  spurs  instead 
of  one  only,  and  all  five  stamens  are  produced  in  a 
symmetrical  manner,  thus  constituting  it  a  ca^e  of 
irregular  peloria,  Mr.  Lorenz  has  succeeded  in  "fixing 
the  variation  and  inducing  the  development  of  a  race." 
Celery  Leaves.  —  Some  specimens  were  exhibited 
affected  by  a  fungus  allied  to  Phyllostictaor  Spluerella. 
Turin  Cucumbers.—  A  specimen  of  this  not  uncommon 
peculiarity  was  exhibited.  The  appearance  is  probably 
due  to  the  union  of  two  flowers  in  a  very  early  stage  of 
their  development. 

Cracked  Pears.—  Specimens  were  shown  showing  the 
effect  of  Fusicladium  in  arresting  the  growth  of  the 
rind  of  the  Pear,  which,  being  unable  to  expand,  cracks 
as  the  flesh  beneath  increases  in  bulk  and  exerts  pres- 
sure upon  it.  Spraying  in  an  early  stage  is  the  only 
means  of  preventing  the  mischief. 

White  Heather.—  Mrs.  Streatfield  sent  specimens  of 
the  white  variety  of  Erica  Tetralix  from  a  Surrey 
common. 

Silver-leaf  disease.— A  letter  was  read  from  Professor 
Perciyal,  relating  to  the  specimen  forwarded  to 
him  fro.n  the  previous  meeting  :  -"From  sections 
of  the  stump  through  the  points  of  union  of 
scion  and  stock,  it  seems  very  probable  that  the 
fungus  which  causes  Ihe  disease  had  entered  at 
the  poiat  of  grating  in  this  pirticular  case.  Such 
examples  are  not  at  all  uncommon,  although  in  many 
cases   the  diseise  starts  in  the  roots  below  ground. 


HEREFORDSHIRE  FRUIT  GROWERS 
ASSOCIATION. 

Ok  Thursday  last,  the  4th,  the  Herefordshire  Fruit 
Growers'  Association  held  a  most  instructive  and 
enjoyable  field  day.  The  large  company,  uumbaring 
over  100,  left  Hereford  by  the  Great  Western  Railway 
for  Col  wall,  to  view  the  Grovesend  and  Winnings  Fruit 
Plantations,  by  invitation  of  the  proprietors/the  Messrs. 
F.,  S.,  and  E  Ballard,  by  whom  they  were  met  at  the 
station,  and  conducted  over  the  well-managed  planta- 
tions of  about  50  acres. 

On  entering  the  grounds  by  a  tramway  (from  a  large 
vinegar  works  conducted  by  thia  energetic  firm),  the 
first  thing  to  rivet  attention  was  the  robust  health  and 
clean  appearance  of  a  ^rge  piece  of  Black  Currants, 
which  is  quite  free  from  the  much  dreaded  mite;  also 
a  plot  of  young  Cherries,  four  years  old  from  the  bud, 
measuring  quite  6  feet  through,  and  as  much  or  more 
in  height— a  plot  of  trees  any  grower  would  be  quite 
justified  in  being  proud  of ;  Apples,  Pears,  and  Plums, 
being  also  in  a  most  flourishing  state ;  but  Apples  here, 
as  elsewhere  is  this  district,  are  a  light  crop,  with  the 
exception  of  Stirling  Castle  and  Worcester  Pearmain, 
the  trees  of  which  are  here  carrying  fairly  good  crops 
of  very  good  colour  and  quality,  especially  those  of 
Worcester  Pearmain  in  the  Winnings  plantation,  where 
4000  free  grown  bushes  of  this  first-class  market  variety 
with  standards  of  the  same  planted  between,  are  all 
that  could  be  desired. 

After  the  busicess  of  the  Association  had  been  trans- 
acted, sixteen  new  members  were  elected,  and  the 
Messrs.  Ballard  thanked  for  their  hospitality,  a  move 
was  made  by  char-a-bancs  for  St.  James',  West  Malvern, 
under  the  conductorship  of  Mr.  C.  Ritchings,  late  In- 
structor for  the  Hereford  County  Council  Technical 
Education  Committee.  The  short  time  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Association  proved  most  tantalising,  as  not 
one-tenth  of  the  time  necessary  to  get  a  glimpse  of 
this  garden  could  be  spared,  the  features  of  which 
appeared  to  be  a  wild  garden  and  a  collection  of 
alpines  and  rock  plants,  not  as  usually  seen,  as  single 
plants,  but  in  masses  of  scores,  and  in  many  instances 
hundreds  of  plants. 

A  pleasant  drive  over  the  Malverns  Hill  and  through 
the  town  of  Malvern  landed  the  members  at  that  verit- 
able paradise,  Madresfield  Court.  Thanks  to  Mr.  Wm. 
Crump,  V  M.H.,  who  personally  conducted  the  members 
over  a  good  part  of  the  grounds  and  all  the  gardens,  no 
time  was  wasted. 

The  fruit,  of  course,  was  the  centx-e  of  attraction,  and 
the  manner  iu  which  the  trees  are  managed,  no  matter 
what  form  of  training  is  adopted,  proved  an  object- 
lesson  which  will  not  soon  be  forgotten.  Apples  here 
appeared  also  to  have  failed  to  a  great  extent,  but  Pears 
of  most  varieties  called  forth  many  complimentary 
remarks,  the  free-grown  pyramids  being  in  many 
instances  very  heavily  cropped. 

Mr.  Crump  favoured  the  assembly  with  some  details 
as  to  the  formation  and  method  of  working  of  the 
nursery  established  here  for  the  benefit  of  the  tenantry 
of  the  estate.  Mr.  Crump  said  the  nursery  was 
established  upwards  of  twenty  years  ago,  with  the 
view  of  providing  the  tenantry  with  good  trees  of  the 


best  varieties'for  profit,  which,  as  he  said,  experiment 
and  experience  had  shown  to  have  the  brightest 
colours  and  be  the  freest  croppers,  and  of  which  he 
mentioned  Worcester  Pearmain  as  a  type.  He  said 
the  stocks  were  raised  from  pips  from  the  refuse 
(most)  from  cider  fruits  which  were  sown  as  soon  as 
procurable  and  protected  from  the  birds  by  the  use  of 
sashes,  and  when  fit  they  were  lifted  carefully  and 
transplanted  into  nursery  lines,  taking  care  of  the  tap 
root,  which  was  brought  to  a  right-angle  with  the  stem 
(instead  of  shortened),  and  by  so  doing  he  found  the 
trees  had  much  better  and  more  fibrous  roots.  To 
such  an  amount  did  this  cause  the  production  of  a 
dense  mass  of  fibres  that  usually,  on  lifting  the  trees 
for  the  tenants,  he  said  they  were  quite  capable  of 
being  stood  upright  on  the  roots  unsupported  by  any 
other  means. 

The  stocks  were  budded  at  about  6  inches  above  the 
ground  (which  distance  allowed  of  any  failures  being 
grafted  the  following  spring)  at  about  three  or  four 
years  old,  or  when  of  the  size  of  a  man's  little  finger; 
and  the  trees  were  fit  for  planting  permanently  at  about 
seven  years  from  the  date  of  sowing  the  pips.  He  does 
not  favour  the  planting  of  trees  with  a  large  head,  but 
prefers  vigorous  young  trees,  which  in  the  end  would 
excel  the  older. 

After  a  short  discussion,  the  thanks  of  the  meeting 
were  accorded  by  acclamation  to  Lord  Beauchamp  for 
his  courtesy  and  hospitality,  and  to  Mr.  Crump  for  his 
discourse,  the  party  commenced  their  homeward 
journey,  Albert  J.  Mamiing, 


UNITED     HORTICULTURAL    BENE- 
FIT   AND    PROVIDENT. 

The  monthly  committee  meeting  of  this  society  was 
held  at  the  Caledonian  Hotel,  Adelphi  Terrace,  W.C., 
on  Monday  evening  last.  Mr.  C.  H.  Curtis  presided. 
Five  new  members  were  elected,  making  seventy  this 
year  up  to  date.  Four  members  were  reported  on  the 
sick  fund.  The  amount  of  sick  pay  for  the  month  was 
£12  12s. 

The  annual  dinner  of  this  society  will  be  held  in  the 
Venetian  Chamber  at  the  Hoi  born  Restaurant  on 
Tuesday,  October  7  next,  at  6  30  p.m.  The  Chair  will  be 
taken  by  Arthur  W.  Sutton,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  V.M.H. 


ROYAL    CALEDONIAN     HORTICUL- 
TURAL. 

September  10  and  11.— The  fearfully  stormy  weather 
throughout  the  North  a  week  previous  to  the  show 
held  out  but  poor  prospects  of  its  being  so  good  as  it 
after  all  proved  to  be.  As  usual,  trade  growers  helped 
greatly  in  furnishing  the  large  floor-space  of  the 
Waverley  Market.    Fruit,  as  usual,  proved  excellent. 

TABLE3  OF  FRUIT. 
The  chief  prizes  offered  were  for  a  dessert-table, 
10  feet  by  4  feet  6  inches,  decorated  at  the  choice  of  the 
exhibitor  with  plants,  cut  flowers,  or  foliage.  Orchids 
excluded.  Not  more  than  sixteen  dishes  of  fruit  were 
to  be  staged,  and  prizes  for  fruit  alone  were  awarded, 
those  for  "decoration"  being  distinct.  The  prizes, 
amounting  to  £15,  were  giv;n  by  the  Corporation 
of  the  City  of  Edinburgh.  There  were  three 
competitors.  Mr.  Dawes,  gr.  to  J.  Biddulph, 
Esq  ,  Ledbury  Park,  Herefordshire,  out  of  a  total 
of  121  points  obtainable  for  fruit,  received  93J  :  and  out 
of  23  for  flowers,  received  15.  The  fruit  was  very  de- 
cidedly the  best  shown,  and  gained  1st  prize.  The 
decoration  was  rather  heavy  and  common,  and  was 
awarded  3rd  prize.  That  of  Mr.  Kidd,  gr.  to  Lord 
Elphixstone,  Carberry,  for  fruit,  had  93  points  out  of 
a  possible  112;  and  for  decoration  24  points,  gaining 
2nd  prize  for  the  fruit,  and  1st  prize  for  decorations, 
which  were  very  pleasing.  Mr.  Smith,  gr  to  the  Earl 
of  Stair,  Oxenford  Castle,  secured  Jnd  prize  for 
decoration  with  17}  points;  and  Mr.  Cairns,  gr.  to  J. 
Martin  White,  Esq  ,  Balruddey,  3rd,  for  fruit. 

COLLECTIONS  OF  FRUIT. 

A  collection  of  ten  dishes  of  fruit  came  next  in 
importance.  In  this  class  there  were  three  entries,  the 
1st  prize  going  to  Mr.  Dawes,  who  staged  good  Grapes, 
fine  Sea  Eagle  Peaches,  Elruge  Nectarines,  Brunswick 
Figs,  with  Apples,  Pears  and  Melons  all  of  high-class 
quality.  The  2nd  prize  was  secured  by  Mr.  Murray,  gr. 
to  Lord  Ailsa,  Culzean  Castle,  Maybole,  with  a  good 
lot  of  fruit,  including  Pineapples;  and  Mr.  Smith, 
Oxenfoord  Castle,  Dalkeith,  secured  3rd  prize  with  a 
nice  collection. 

The  succeeding  class  was  for  twelve  dishes  of  hardy 
fruits  grown  in  Scotland  and  out-of-doors.  Though  the 
season  has  been  altogether  unfavourable  to  hardy 
fruits,  the  collections  staged  in  this  class  showed  none 
of  the  bad  effects  that  might  have  been  expected.  Mr. 
Day,  gr.  to  Lord  Galloway,  Galloway  House,  Garlies- 
town,  was  1st;  Mr.  Binnie,  Leucine,  North  Berwick,  2nd. 
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For  a  collection  of  orchard-house  fruit,  Mr.  Beisant, 
gi\,  Castle  Huutly,  Longforgau,  was  easily  1st  with 
some  grand  fruit,  Apples  particularly  so,  and  also 
Plums;  Mr.  James  Dawes  was  a  good  2nd,  and  Mr. 
R.  R.  Greenlaw,  3rd. 

GRAPES. 

The  Grape  classes,  one  of  the  strongest  features  of 
the  Edinburgh  show,  were  not  less  strong  than  usual. 
Black  Grapes  were  especially  fine ;  white  Grapes,  and 
particularly  Muscats,  being  however  somewhat  un- 
finished. For  six  bunches  of  at  least  three  varieties 
there  were  six  lots  staged,  Mr.  T.  Lunt,  gr.  to  Captain 
Stirling,  of  Keir,  emerging  the  victor.  He  showed 
Black  Hamburgh  (two  grand  bunches),  Madresfield 
Court,  and  fine  Muscat  of  Alexandria.  The  2nd  prize 
was  secured  by  Messrs.  D.  &  W.  Buchanan,  Forth 
Vineyards,  Kippen,  with  grand  Grapes ;  and  the  3rd 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  Beisant. 

In  the  next  class  for  four  bunches  of  distinct  varieties, 
there  was  as  keen  a  competition  as  in  the  last-named. 
Here  again  Messrs.  Buchanan  were  1st  with  all  black 
Grapes  ;  Mr.  Day,  gr.  to  the  Earl  of  Galloway,  Gallo- 
way House,  being  2nd,  with  two  bunches  of  black  and 
two  extra  clusters  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  well  finished ; 
and  Mr.  Jas.  Beisant,  Lougforgan,  3rd.  Mr.  Day  had 
the  two  best  clusters  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  and  Mr. 
Lunt  the  best  two  bunches  of  Black  Hamburgh,  and  the 
best  single  bunch  of  the  same.  In  single  bunches  the 
1st  for  Alicante,  by  Messrs.  Buchanan,  were  grand  clus- 
ters; Alnwick  Seedling,  by  same  exhibitor,  also  fine; 
Gros  Colman,  by  Mr.  R.  Stuart  ;  and  Lady  Downes,  by 
Mr.  Murray,  Culzean  Gardens,  Maybole  ;  and  Madres- 
field Court,  by  Mr.  R.  Glen. 

For  a  black  variety,  other  than  the  above,  Mr.  D. 
Nicoll  was  1st ;  and  for  a  white  variety,  not  named,  Mr. 
Matheson,  North  Berwick.  For  a  new  variety,  intro- 
duced since  1SS5,  Messrs.  Buchanan  secured  the  1st 
prize. 

No  Pineapples  were  shown  for  the  various  prizes 
offered,  but  Melons  were  an  excellent  competition,  and 
Peaches  were  splendidly  shown,  the  first  prize  for 
twelve  being  awarded  to  Mr.  Robert  Glen,  gr.  to 
J.  H.  G.  Grahame,  Esq.,  Larbert  House.  Stirling.  Mr. 
Brown,  Dumkier,  Kirkaldy,  was  a  very  good  2nd,  and 
Mr.  Dawes,  3rd. 

APPLES  AND  PEARS 
have  been  a  very  poor  crop  in  Scotland,  and  the  gale  of 
the  3rd  inst.  destroyed  quantities  of  them.  The  un- 
stinted provision  made  for  these  in  the  schedule 
could  not,  therefore,  be  taken  advantage  of  by  culti- 
vators to  the  extent  they  would  have  wished  to 
do.  For  a  collection  of  twelve  sorts  (open)  Mr.  Whiting, 
Credenhill,  Hereford,  was  1st  with  fine  fruits.  Mr_ 
Day,  gr.  to  the  Earl  of  Galloway,  Galloway  House, 
having  1st  for  a  collection  of  Scotch  Apples,  wonder- 
fully good  for  the  season. 

Of  Pears,  the  best  dishes  were  shown  by  Mr.  Finlay, 
gr.  to  Count  A.  Munster,  Uckfield,  Sussex,  who  had 
1st  in  the  open  class;  by  Mr.  Galloway,  gr.  to  Lord 
Wemyss,  Gosford,  who  occupied  alike  position  in  the 
Scotch  class  for  a  collection.  A  very  large  number  of 
single  dishes  were  also  staged. 

PLANTS. 

The  main  prize  in  the  plant  class  for  gardeners,  was 
for  a  group  arranged  for  effect  in  a  circle  18  feet  in 
diameter.  Mr.  A.  Knight,  gr.  to  Peter  Wordie,  Esq  , 
Lenzie,  was  a  very  good  1st;  Mr.  Wood  (gr.  to  J. 
Buchanan,  Esq.,  Oswald  House),  2nd;  these  being  the 
only  competitors. 

Several  classes  were  devoted  to  Ferns,  the  exhibit 
of  four  exotic  species  from  Mr.  Neil  Fraser,  Rockville, 
Murrayfield,  being  really  fine.  A  number  of  Hardy 
Ferns  were  also  shown. 

For  six  foliaged  plants,  and  for  six  in  9  inch  pots, 
Mr.  Lunt  showed  some  good  plants  for  the  1st  prize,  the 
same  exhibitor  being  1st  also  for  two  Crotous,  with 
grand  specimens.  Tuberous  Begonias,  Fuchias,  and 
other  plants  were  well  shown. 

CUT  FLOWERS. 

A  large  number  of  classes  were  arranged  for  the 
great  variety  of  cut  flowers  common  at  this  season. 
The  chief  of  these  in  the  gardeners' section  comprised 
twelve  Gladioli;  Mr.  Bennet,  Twcedmouth,  securing 
1st  prize,  as  he  did  also  for  six  spikes. 

Twelve  show  or  fancy  Dahlia  blooms.— Mr.  Thomas 
Robertson  was  a  good  1st;  and  for  twelve  Cactus 
Dahlia  blooms  the  same  gentleman  was  1st. 

Twelve  bunches  of  Sweet  Peas  brought  out  a  strong 
competition";  A.  Shackleton,  Esq.,  being  1st,  and  Mr 


Fogo,  Duns,  2nd ;  and  for  six  bunches  ditto,  Mr. 
Shackleton  was  again  1st,  and  Mr.  Malcolm,  Duns, 
2nd. 

For  twelve  Roses  in  variety,  Mr.  L.  Black  was  1st  in  a 
good  competition  ;  and  for  twelve  Tea  Roses,  Mr.  Par- 
lane  was  in  the  same  position. 

Six  vases  of  Roses  formed  a  nice  competition,  A.  Todd, 
Esq.,  Musselburgh,  being  1st;  and  Mr.  Sharp,  Forgan 
Denny,  for  twelve  trusses  of  stove  and  greenhouse 
flowers,  was  the  only  exhibitor,  showing  a  charming 
collection. 

OPEN  TO  LADIES  ONLY. 

Prizes  were  offered  for  Ihe  most  lastefully  arranged 
dinner-table  decoration,  the  space  allowed  being  5  feet 
by  3  feet.  Here  Miss  Geddes,  Murrayfield,  with  a  light 
arrangement  of  Sweet  Peas,  was  1st ;  Miss  Jane  Camp- 
bell, with  Nasturtiums,  2nd ;  and  Mrs.  Duncan 
Fogo,  3rd. 

VEGETABLES. 

Vegetables  in  Scotland  have  suffered  to  a  great 
extent,  some  of  the  more  tender  kinds  having  failed 
to  grow,  the  show  of  these  consequently  could  not  be 
expected  to  be  as  good  as  usual.  The  chief  prize  in  this 
section  is  for  a  collection  of  twelve  kinds,  and  the 
prize  went  to  England,  Mr.  Gibson,  DanesfieldGardens, 
Marlow,  securing  it  with  grand  pi'oduce. 

NURSERYMEN'S  CLASSES. 

Of  plants,  twenty-four  hardy  evergreen  shrubs  filled 
a  corner  of  the  market.  Messrs.  Cunningham,  Fraser 
&  Co.,  Comely  Bank,  being  1st ;  and  Dickson  &  Son,  2nd. 
Of  cut  flowers,  Roses  were  an  important  feature. 

For  thirty-six  blooms,  Mr.  Hugh  Dickson,  nursery- 
man, Belfast,  was  1st,  with  fresh  and  neat  blooms; 
and  Messrs.  D.  &  W.  Croll,  Dundee,  2nd. 

For  eighteen,  Messrs.  A.  Dickson  &  Sons,  New- 
tonards,  were  1st,  and  Messrs.  Croll  were  again  2nd; 
and  for  twenty- four  Teas  the  same  indefatigable 
rosarians  secured  the  1st  prize. 

For  twelve  vases  of  Roses,  Messrs.  Cocker  &  Sons, 
Aberdeen,  were  1st  with  a  charming  lot;  and  for  a 
collection  5  feet  by  5  feet  there  was  a  good  competition, 
Messrs.  W.  &  R.  Ferguson  being  1st,  and  Messrs. 
Croll  2nd. 

Gladiolus  were  grandly  shown  by  Mr.  Mair,  Prest- 
wick,  who  secured  1st  for  thirty-six  spikes. 

For  twelve  vases  of  Carnations,  Messrs.  Campbell, 
Blantyre,  were  1st  with  fresh  and  beautiful  flowers, 
nicely  arranged;  and  for  t-velve  vases  of  Picotee3  this 
firm  was  likewise  1st,  as  well  as  for  twenty-four  show 
Dahlias,  large  and  fine  blooms. 

For  a  collection  of  Dahlias,  shown  for  effect,  Mr. 
Campbell  was  1st,  showing  mainly  Cactus  varieties. 

MISCELLANEOUS  EXHIBITS. 

These  are  always  numerous  at  Edinburgh,  and  to  the 
reporter  embarrassingly  rich  ;  it  is  so  difficult  to  pass 
them  by,  but  so  impossible  to  find  space  for  so  much  he 
would  delight  to  mention  with  approval. 

Messrs.  Sotton  &  Sons  sent  down  one  of  their 
massive  exhibits  of  plants,  flowers,  and  vege- 
tables ;  while  from  Sawbridgeworth  Messrs.  T. 
Rivers  &  Son— their  first  appearance  in  Edinburgh- 
had  a  magnificent  group  of  fruit  trees  in  pots 
consisting  of  standard  and  half  standard  Peaches 
and  Nectarines,  a  great  variety  of  Plums,  including 
Late  Orange,  and  the  new  Gradisca  Grape. 

Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co.,  Rothesay,  had  a  specially  fine 
arrangement  of  cut  florist  flowers;  and  Mr.  Forbes, 
Hawick,  a  group  of  the  same  nature,  very  rich  in  new 
Phloxes;  Me3srs.  Laing  &  Mather,  Kelso,  staged  a 
very  large  assortment  of  border  Carnations,  delight- 
fully arranged  in  glasses;  while  Sweet  Peas  were 
forwarded  from  Mr.  Eckford,  Wem. 

Double  and  single  Begonias  from  Mr.  Downie,  Beech- 
hill,  were  very  bright  and  the  blooms  good  ;  Messrs.  D. 
Methven  &  Son,  Laiud  &  sons,  and  John  Philips, 
had  bright  groups  of  plants  that  effectively  added  to 
the  general  good  appearance  of  the  exhibition. 

Messrs.  Storrie  &  Storrie,  Dundee,  staged  some  of 
their  wonderful  Begouias,  with  other  nice  things.  Mr. 
Irvine,  Jedburgh,  had  Pentstemons,  it j.,  for  which  a 
Bronze  Medal  was  awarded ;  Messrs.  Campbell  & 
Sons,  Blantyre,  receiving  a  like  award  for  bunches  of 
Carnations,  &c.  A  very  bright  group  of  out-of-door 
flowers  from  Messrs.  Cocker  &  Sons,  Aberdeen,  was 
arranged  in  a  conspicuous  position,  a  Silver  Medal 
being  awarded  these.  In  addition,  Messrs.  Rivers 
obtained  a  Gold  Medal  for  fruit  trees.  Messrs.  R.  B, 
Laird  &  Son,  a  Gold  Medal  for  a  group  of  plants,  and  a 
Silver-gilt  Medal  for  a  group  of  Conifers.  A  Silver-gilt 
Medal  was  also   awarded  to   Messrs.   Dobbie  &  Co., 


Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  Methven  &  Sons,  and  Latng  & 
Mather  ;  and  Silver  Medals  to  Mr.  Forbes,  Mr.  Philip, 
Messrs.  Downie,  and  Messrs.  Cunningham  &  Fraser. 

Awards  of  Merit. 
The  following  awards  were  made  by  the  Floral  and 
Fruit  Committees  :— Awards  of  Merit  to  Yellow  Carna- 
tion, "Lady  Stewart,"  from  Mr.  J.  H.  Cummino,  Gran- 
tully  Castle,  Aberfeldy;  toRedbraes  Pansy  from  Messrs. 
J.  Gheive  &  Son,  Redbraes  ;  to  a  large  flowered  form  of 
Chrysanthemum  uligenosum  named  "  King  Edward," 
from  Messrs.  Cocker  &  Son,  Aberdeen ;  to  Cactus 
Dahlias  from  Messrs.  Campbell,  Blantyre. 

First  Class  Certificates. 
These  awards  were  made  to  Dwarf  Yellow  Carnation, 
Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam,  from  Messrs.  Laing  &  Mather, 
Kelso,  and  to  Rose,  Marchioness  of  Abercorn,  from 
Mr.  Hugh  Dickson,  Belfast.  The  latter  was  said  to  be 
a  seedling  from  Mareehal  Niel,  the  colour  soft  tint  of 
bronzy  sulphur. 


SOME  VALUABLE    LATE  FIGS. 

In  the  late  summer  and  early  autumn  months 
some  very  fine  varieties  of  late  Pigs  ripen 
their  fruits.  By  late  Figs  I  mean  those  which 
ripen  oft  one  crop  only,  and  are  not  hastened 
by  being  forced  over  much.  As  regards 
varieties  we  have  a  varied  choice,  but  I  will 
only  make  remarks  on  a  few  of  the  best.  To 
begin,  we  have  Negro  Largo,  reckoned  one  of 
the  mo3t  valuable  varieties,  but  which  in  some 
gardens  in  this  country  is  not  always  success- 
fully growc  Many  gardeners  may  be  inclined 
to  question  its  value.  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
if  the  fruit  is  required  late  in  the  season,  and 
the  roots  suitably  confined  in  order  to  rednce 
exuberance  of  growth,  Negro  Largo  is  perfectly 
satisfactory.  The  best  crops  are  obtained 
when  this  variety  is  grown  slowly,  and  the 
roots  kept  under  command.  Then  few  varieties 
will  give  better  crops  of  fruit  than  Negro 
Largo.  Large  trees  in  pots  and  tubs  may 
be  objected  to  for  reasons  of  space,  but  in 
reality  there  may  be  no  necessity  to  harbour 
trees  of  excessive  dimensions.  At  Syon,  plants 
are  raised  annually,  and  young  plants  are 
always  coming  on,  .which  permits  me  to  get 
rid  of  unwieldy  pot  trees,  or  such  as  need 
much  space  for  their  accommodation.  It  is, 
however,  only  fair  to  state  that  the  best  Fig- 
trees  I  ever  saw  were  growing  in  pits  made  of 
dry  brick,  and  afforded  a  top-dressing  every 
year.  These  trees  were  remarkably  fruitful, 
never  failing  to  bear  grandly.  At  certain 
seasons  Ihe  glass-lights  were  removed,  so  as 
to  fully  expose  the  trees.  The  right  sort  of 
trees  to  grow  where  space  is  limited  are  those 
that  can  be  accommodated  iu  pots  of  12  to 
11  inches  in  diameter,  and  even  smaller  -5"z3S 
of  such  little  trees  will  afford  good  fruits,  and 
they  are  readily  removed  from  the  forcing- 
house  to  others  when  the  time  comes  for 
resting  them.  I  have  known  cases  of  large 
trees  of  Negro  Largo  which  have  been  planted 
in  borders  against  the  back  walls  of  vineries, 
that  produce  much  gross  wood  and  very  few 
fruits  ;  and  of  other  varieties  producing  only 
one  crop  a  year,  and  that  lato,  that  were  just 
as  unsatisfactory.  The  only  cure  for  this  evil 
is  the  severe  reduction  of  root  space,  or 
cultivation  in  tubs  or  large  pots. 

Figs  should  be  potted  firmly  in  good  tenacious 
loam,  with  a  liberal  allowance  of  mortar  rubble, 
charred  soil,  or  wood  ashes.  Liquid  manure 
should  be  applied  when  the  fruits  are  devel- 
oping, and  ample  water  afforded  when  the  soil 
is  approaching  dryness,  special  attention  being 
given  in  this  matter  to  trees  with  abundance 
of  roots.  The  shoots  should  bo  stopped  at  the 
joints  or  break  beyond.  Tho  Fig  enjoys  full 
exposuro  to  the  light,  thereforo  tho  house 
should  be  very  light,  and  nothing  should  bo 
grown  above  01  in  the  front  of  the  trees,  and 
in  the  case  of  dwarf  trees  they  must  be  brought 
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up  pretty  close  to  the  glass.  From  the  first 
the  trees  should  not  be  afforded  much  rooting 
space  or  the  shoots  -will  be  long  jointed  and 
not  fruitful,  and  the  shifts  should  be  slight. 
Gardeners  who  have  no  conveniences  for 
raising  young  stock  can  purchase  trees  at 
reasonable  prices  ;  and  if  the  trees  obtained 
from  the  nursery  are  short-stemmed  and  have 
a  crown  already  formed  they  will  be  ready  for 
forcing  for  fruit.  Mention  should  be  made  of 
that  excellent  variety,  BourjasotteGrise,  which 
has  fruits  of  a  very  dark  colour  internally,  and 
very  rich  in  flavour.  This  variety  is  a  great 
bearer  as  a  pot  fig  for  late  fruiting. 

Another  good  variety  is  Col  di  Signora 
Bianca,  which  has  flesh  of  a  deep  red  tint, 
very  juicy  and  large  under  good  cultivation. 
It  is  specially  adapted  for  late  fruitirg,  and 
has  no  superior  for  pot  culture.  Most  of  the 
large  dark-fleshed  Figs  of  the  Negro  largo  type 
are  late  fruiters,  very  well  adapted  at  the 
least  for  affording  late  fruits.  The  Nebian  or 
Grosse  berta  is  a  fine-looking  late-fruiting  Fig 
of  first-rate  quality  and  a  free  bearer.  The 
flesh  is  of  a  dark-red  tint  and  the  skin  of 
a  greenish  colour.  Another  very  fine  Fig  is 
Monaco  Bianco,  which  has  globose  fruit  and 
red  or  nearly  black  flesh,  juicy,  and  of  fine 
flavour.  This  is  an  earlier  fruiting  variety 
than  the  others,  but  equally  reliable  for  late 
fruiting  if  the  plants  are  housed  late  or  not 
forced.  Other  good  late  varieties  are  Gouraud 
rouge,  a  reddish-brown  fruit  of  excellent 
quality,  also  the  Gouraud  Noir  or  Dr.  Hogg's 
black  Fig,  a  fine-flavoured  fruit,  excellent  for 
pot  culture.  G.  Wythes. 


©bttuan?. 

James  Hornby.— The  death  of  this  well- 
known  Yorkshire  gardener  after  thirty-two 
years'  service  as  head  gardener,  took  place 
in  the  gardeners'  cottage  at  Hesliogton  Hall, 
near  York.on  [Sunday,  August  31.  He  had 
been  out  of  health  for  some  considerable  time, 
though  able  to  supervise  the  general  working 
of  the  gardeners  up  to  the  last,  with  the  aid 
of  a  bath- chair.  He  was  attending  to  his 
duties  on  the  Friday  previous  to  his  death, 
which  was  brought  about  by  an  insidious  form 
of  paralysis  which  first  affected  his  lower 
limbs.  The  funeral  took  place  on  Wednesday, 
Sept.  3,  in  the  pretty  churchyard  attached  to 
the  parish  church ,  which  is  but  a  short  distance 
from  the  gardens,  where  the  greater  part  of  his 
working  life  had  been  spent.  A  number  of 
his  confreres  were  present,  also  his  late 
employer,  Lord  Deramore,  and  other  members 
of  the  family.  After  finishing  that  portion  of 
the  burial  service  usually  taken  in  churches, 
it  was  very  pleasant  to  hear  the  generous 
tribute  paid  to  his  memory  by  the  vicar,  the 
Rev.  F.  Peel,  who  has  been  at  Heslington 
about  the  same  number  of  years  as  the 
deceased.  Lord  Deramore  has  appointed  Mr. 
George  Goodall,  for  seme  time  foreman  at 
Heslington,  to  fill  the  vacancy.  H.  J.  C. 


[ENQUIRIES. 


Matches. — Will  some  correspondent  kindly 
say  of  what  woods  matches  are  made  in  the 
United  States  and  in  the  Australian  Colonies  ? 

A  correspondent  writing  under  initials 
"  G.  F."  enquires  where  information  regard- 
ing the  present  position  of  the  fruit-farming 
industry  in  Scotland  could  be  obtained,  and  if 
there  are  any  recent  publications  dealing  with 
the  subject,  or  to  whom  he  can  apply  ? 


REDLANDS,  BROADSTAIRS. 

In  a  delightful  and  sufficiently  retired  spot 
on  the  edge  of  the  cliffs  overlooking  the  sea, 
Captain  B.  H.  Adcoek  has  reared  his  dwelling, 
and  being  a  noted  amateur  gardener,  he  has 
endeavoured  to  make  the  garden  around  it 
worthy  of  the  house  and  the  situation.  He 
has  succeeded  in  a  very  high  degree,  for 
not  only  are  the  brilliant  effects  of  showy 
flowers  and  the  more  substantial  produce 
of  fruits  and  vegetables  excellently  attained, 
but  interest  is  added  to  many  of  the  sub- 
jects seen  by  reason  of  their  having  been 
raised  on  the  place.  With  Carnations  espe- 
cially Captain  Adeock  has  been  very  suc- 
cessful in  raising  new  and  good  varieties, 
and  being  an  old  florist,  his  standard 
of  excellence  is  a  high  one,  so  that  the 
varieties  deemed  worthy  to  retain  are  of 
merit.  The  greater  part  is  grown  in  pots, 
and  the  main  crop  has  been  planted  out  for 
layering  ;  but  still  there  was  a  good  show  on 
the  plants  remaining  at  the  time  of  our  visit. 
Selfs  are  the  favourites,  and  some  very  good 
unnamed  plants  are  on  trial.  Of  his  proved 
varieties,  Captain  Adcoek  considers  "The 
Ghost,"  a  large  and  perfect  pure  white  flower, 
his  best;  Col.  Walter,  a  rich  full  red  ;  ard  Miss 
Thatcher,  a  glowing  cherry-red,  are  also  fine  ; 
and  among  the  fifty  or  so  new  seedlings  still 
in  flower  were  many  worthy  representatives  of 
most  of  the  classes. 

Formerly  Captain  Adcoek  used  to  be  a  very 
successful  cultivator  of  Orchids,  and  from  his 
suburban  garden  we  frequently  noted  them, 
and  published  a  picture  of  a  many- flowered 
specimen  of  Cypripedium  bellatulum  grown 
by  him,  which  has  probably  not  been  ex- 
celled. At  present  he  does  not  grow  Orchids, 
although  he  still  confesses  to  a  hankering 
after  them,  which  will  probably  lead  to  their 
being  again  included  in  his  collection  at 
Redlands. 

Decorative  plants,  such  as  Ivy-leaved  Pelar- 
goniums, Gloxinias,  Begonias,  and  other  plants, 
are  well  grown,  and  profusely  flowered ;  Cu- 
cumbers, Peaches,  and  Nectarines  affo-d  good 
crops,  and  everything  is  kept  in  good  order. 
At  the  present  time  the  chief  interest  is 
in  the  outdoor  garden,  which  Mr.  West,  the 
gardener  at  Redlands  keeps  in  such  perfect  trim 
that  the  flower-beds  fronting  the  house  appear 
like  large  bouquets  of  flowers.  The  season 
has  been  a  favourable  one  for  the  lawns, 
which  are  vividly  green,  forming  an  admirable 
setting  to  the  flower-beds.  The  front  and 
carriage  drive  is  sheltered  by  banks  of  green 
Euonymus,  which  is  the  best  evergreen  shrub 
for  the  sea-eoast,  and  might  be  planted  with 
advantage  more  extensively  inland.  The 
verandah  has  some  good  Nectarines  in  pots, 
well  fruited,  and  it  is  therefore  a  useful  and 
ornamental  adjunct ;  and  the  borders  have  a 
good  show  of  hardy  flowers,  Gladiolus,  &c. 

Flowers  at  the  seaside,  and  especially  zonal 
Pelargoniums,  have  a  peculiar  brilliancy,  and 
they  seem  to  produce  a  larger  proportion  of 
flower  and  smaller  leaves  than  when  grown 
inland.  Specially  noteworthy  are  two  varieties 
of  Tomato  grown  here,  named  Redlands,  a 
very  fine  red  fruit  of  uniform  size  and  perfect 
shape;  and  Redlands  Golden,  a  similar  fruit 
of  the  ordinary  market  size,  but  of  a  clear 
bright  yellow  colour.  Both  are  heavy  croppers, 
and  excellent  in  every  respect. 

The  Kitchen  Garden. 
is  bounded  by  a  wall  against  which  a  fine 
collection  of  Cordon  Pears  are  trained,  most 
of  then  being  well  cropped.  Melons  in  frames 
are  very  satisfactory  this  year,  about  sixty 
being  ready  or  nearly  ready  to  cut  in  twelve 
lights  ;  Ohio  Squash  is  a  favourite,  and  is  well 


cropped ;  Celery  is  in  perfect  condition  ; 
the  large  bed  of  Onions  uniformly  of  show 
quality;  and  everything  else  throughout  the 
garden  creditable  to  the  owner  and  to  his  gar- 
dener who  carries  out  his  ideas  of  excellence. 


TRADE    NOTICE. 

A  Bulb  and  Seed  Business. — We  took  advan- 
tage of  an  opportunity  that  presented  itself 
recently  to  call  and  inspect  the  bulb  and  seed 
establishment  of  Mr.  Robert  Sydenham,  Bir- 
mingham. It  is  an  imposing  corner  building 
of  red  brick,  provided  with  lifts,  electric  light, 
and  every  needful  convenience.  The  main  en- 
trance divides  the  building  into  two  parts,  one 
part  being  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  the  bulb 
and  seed  business,  and  the  other  part  to  the 
uses  of  Messrs.  Sydenham  Brothers,  wholesale 
and  manufacturing  jewellers,  this  department 
being  managed  by  Mr.  Geo.  Sydenham.  Mr. 
Robert  Sydenham  has  no  nursery  grounds, 
though  he  makes  extensive  trials  of  bulbs 
and  seeds  in  his  own  garden.  His  stocks  are 
selected  and  purchased  by  him,  or  they  are 
grown  for  him  by  expert  cultivators  under 
contract,  by  which  he  takes  the  whole  of  the 
yields.  Thus,  we  were  informed,  were  obtained 
and  distributed  as  much  as  22  cwt.  or  200,000 
packets  of  seeds  of  varieties  of  the  Sweet 
Pea  during  last  season. 

It  is  interesting  to  hear  from  Mr.  Sydenham 
how  such  an  important  business  as  his  has 
now  become,  has  been  developed  from  a 
beginning  of  the  very  smallest  dimensions. 
In  1887,  he  knew  nothing  about  bulbs  or 
seeds,  and  would  never  have  had  any  of 
either  to  dispose  of  to  others,  if  a  consider- 
able garden  of  his  own  had  not  needed  to 
be  furnished  with  them.  Having,  however, 
sold  his  first  surplus  seeds  and  bulbs  in  a 
profitable  manner,  the  support  of  his  patrons 
induced  him  to  procure  larger  stocks  each  year, 
thus  originating  a  business  which  in  its 
infancy  was  conducted  under  very  great  in- 
conveniences, but  which  was  capable  of 
development  to  a  degree  its  founder  did  not 
imagine.  Presently  the  makeshift  arrange- 
ments for  storing  the  stocks  and  conducting 
the  business  had  to  be  abandomed,  and  the 
well-appointed  premises  we  have  mentioned 
already  were  built  about  four  years  ago. 
That  Mr.  Sydenham  has  obtained  since  1887 
the  expert  knowledge  he  now  possesses  of  all 
things  pertaining  to  seeds  and  bulbs,  is  a 
striking  proof  of  his  indomitable  perseverance 
and  capacity  for  work.  He  is  an  apostle  of 
"  method,"  and  it  is  [we  had  almost  written 
painfully  so]  observable  in  every  detail  of 
management. 

There  was  already  a  good  stock  of  bulbs  in 
the  store,  but  only  a  small  proportion  of  the 
season's  trade.  Hyacinths  from  Holland  were 
large  in  size  and  good,  but  rather  later  and 
less  dry  than  usual,  which  necessitates  extra 
care  on  the  part  of  the  merchant.  Mr.  Syden- 
ham's building  having  an  enormous  number  of 
windows  affords  the  very  best  facilities  for 
drying  such  bulbs,  as  a  current  of  air  may  be 
had  which  is  as  effective  as  powerful  fans  would 
be.  Some  bulbs  of  L'Innocence  and  others 
measured  0  to  C|  inches  in  circumference. 
Tulips  appeared  large  in  size  and  very  sound. 
Freezias  were  particularly  fine,  Snowdrops  and 
Crocuses  also,  Mr.  Sydenham  declaring  bulbs  of 
the  latter  would  produce  from  eight  to  ten 
blooms  each.  Narcissus  and  Daffodil  bulbs,  in 
addition  to  some  of  the  Tulips,  are  obtained 
from  Lincolnshire,  Penzance  and  Guernsey. 
All  of  these  are  more  satisfactory  than  Dutch 
grown  bulbs,  but  the  best  of  all  are  those 
cultivated  in  Lincolnshire,  where  presumably 
more  care  i)  employed  than  in  (luernsey  or 
even  Penzance.  The  season's  bulb  trade,  we 
were  told,  includes  200,000  Hyacinths,  000, 000 
Tulips,  700,000  Narcissus,  350,000  Crocuses,  and 
150,000  Snowdrops. 

Mr.  Sydenham  prepares  a  mixture  f  >r  ama- 
teurs and  others  to  employ  instead  of  soil,  for 
growing  bulbs  in  pots,  vasts,  &c,  and  as  much 
as  1,000  bags  of  this  fibre  and  shell  is 
sold  in  a  season,  it  being  much  cleaner  for  the 
purpose  than  soil,  and  equally  effective. 
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THE    WEATHER. 

METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS  taken  in  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens  at  Chiswick, 
London,  for  the  period  August  31  to  Sept.  e,  1902. 
Height  above  sea-level  24  feet.  
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Remarks.—  The  first  part  of  the  week  was  dull  and  wet, 
the  latter  part  fine  and  bright.  A  heavy  gale  of  wind 
occurred  on  the  3rd  inst. 


GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

The  following  Summary  Recohd  of  the  weather 
throughout  the  British  Islands,  for  the  week  ending 
Sept.  6,  is  furnished  from  the  Meteorological  Office : — 

"The  weather  during  this  period  was  of  an  unsettled 
character  generally,  although  some  very  fine  intervals 
were  experienced.  Considerable  rain  occurred  over 
the  southern  districts  at  the  commencement  of  the 
week,  and  extremely  heavy  falls  at  some  south  coast 
stations,  and  over  the  western  and  north-western  dis- 
tricts a  few  days  later.  Thunderstorms  prevailed  in 
many  places,  principally  during  the  earlier  half  of  the 
period. 

"  The  temperature  was  higher  than  of  late,  the  values 
ranging  from  1°  above  the  mean  in  Scotland,  E,  to  3° 
above  in  England,  S.  and  E.  The  highest  of  the 
maxima  were  recorded  on  rather  irregular  dates,  and 
varied  from  75°  iu  the  Midland  Counties,  and  74°  in 
England,  E.  and  N.W.,to  70°  in  Scotland,  N.,  Ireland, 
S.,  and  the  Channel  Islands,  69°  in  Ireland,  N., 
and  67°  in  Scotland,  W.  The  lowest  of  the  minima, 
which  were  registered  at  the  beginning  of  the  week  in 
the  northern  districts  and  towards  its  close  in  the 
south,  ranged  from  3.V  in  Ireland,  N.,  36°  in  England, 
N.W.,  and  38°  in  England,  N.E.,  to  45°  in  England,  S. 
and  Ireland,  S.,  and  to  b2"  in  the  Channel  Islands. 
During  the  middle  of  the  week  the  night  minima  over 
England  were  much  above  the  normal  values. 

"  The  rainfall  was  very  unequally  distributed.  In  the 
majority  of  the  districts  it  was  more  than  the  mean, 
the  excess  being  unusually  large  in  some  parts  of  Ire- 
land and  the  north  and  west  of  Scotland,  and  very  con- 
siderable on  the  south  coast  of  England.  In  England, 
N.E.,  the  fall  was  very  slight.  The  heaviest  amounts 
were  1  83  inch  at  Hastings  on  the  2nd,  1  '10  inch  of  which 
fell  between  5.20  and  6  20  p.m.  ;  more  than  2  inches  on  the 
following  day  over  the  eastern  half  of  Ireland;  at 
Greystones,  co.  Wicklow,  the  fall  was  as  much  as 
293  inches,  at  Kingstown  283  inches,  and  at  Fassaroe, 
Bray,  264  inches.  More  than  an  inch  fell  in  the  west  of 
Scotland,  and  as  much  as  233  inches  at  Glencarron. 

"  The  bright  sunshine  was  either  a  little  below  or  some- 
what above  the  normal .  The  percentage  of  the  possible 
duration  ranged  from  46  in  the  Channel  Islands,  43  in 
the  Midland  Counties,  and  40  in  England,  S.W.,  to  33  in 
England,  N.E.,  and  to  between  22  and  17  in  Scotland." 


THE  WEATHER  IN  WEST  HERTS. 
During  the  whole  of  the  week  the  day  temperatures 
have  been  remarkably  steady,  the  highest  readings  in 
the  thermometer  screen  ranging  between  68°  and  7l°— 
that  is  to  say,  from  about  33  to  6"  warmer  than  is  sea- 
sonable. The  night  temperatures,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  been  variable,  and  moatly  low  for  the  time  of 
year.  On  the  night  preceding  the  7th  the  exposed  ther- 
mometer fell  to  within  3°  of  the  freezing  point.  The 
ground  is  at  the  present  time  about  33  warmer  at 
2  feet  deep,  and  about  4°  warmer  at  1  foot  deep 
than  is  seasonable.  A  small  quantity  of  rain 
fell  on  the  2nd,  but  since  then  the  weather  has 
been  perfectly  fine,  and  percolation  through  the 
bare  soil  gauge  has  now  nearly  ceased.  There  has 
been  lately  a  splendid  record  of  sunshine.    The  mean 


duration  for  the  last  six  days  amounted  to  8^  hours  a 
day— making  this  the  sunniest  week  since  the  middle 
of  July.  Since  the  4th  the  weather  has  been  singularly 
calm,  the  mean  rate  of  movement  of  the  air  for  the  last 
four  days  being  only  about  a  mile  an  hour.  The 
mornings  and  evenings  have  been  somewhat  humid, 
but  in  the  middle  of  the  day  the  amount  of  moisture  in 
the  air  has  been  unusually  small.  E.  if,  Berkhamsted, 
Sept.  9,  1902.      


MARKETS. 


COVENT   GARDEX,  Sept.  11. 

[We  cannot  accept  any  responsibility  for  the  subjoined 
reports.  They  are  furnished  to  us  regularly  every 
Thursday,  by  the  kindness  of  several  of  the  prin- 
cipal salesmen,  who  revise  the  list,  and  who  are 
responsible  for  the  quotations.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  these  quotations  do  not  represent  the 
prices  on  any  particular  day,  but  only  the  general 
averages  for  the  week  preceding  the  date  of  our 
report.  The  prices  depend  upon  the  quality  of 
the  samples,  the  supply  in  the  market,  and  the 
demand,  and  they  may  fluctuate,  not  only  from  day 
to  day,  but  often  several  times  in  one  day.  Ed.] 

-Average  Wholesale  Peices. 


Vegetables. - 

Artichokes,  Globe, 

per  dozen     ... 

Aubergines,    per 

dozen     

Beans,  dwarf,  per 
sieve 

—  Scarlets,  bus. 
Beetroots.        per 

bushel 
Cabbage,  p.  tally 
Carrots,  per  doz. 

bunches 

—  bag  (washed) . 
Cauliflowers,  per 

dozen     

Celery,  pr.bundle 

Cress,  per  dozen 
punnets 

Cucumbers,  per 
dozen     

Endive,  new 
French,  p.  doz. 

Horseradish,  fo- 
reign, p.  bunch 

Leeks,  12  bunches 

Lettuces, Cos,  per 
score  

—  Cabbage,   per 
dozen  

Marrows,  Vege- 
table, dozen    ... 


s.d.  s.d. 
2  0-26 


10-16 
0  6-10 


1  6-  2  0 
16-30 


1  0 


s.d.  s.d. 
Mint.doz. bunches  10  — 
Mushrooms,  house, 

per  lb 10-16 

2  0-30    Onions,  new,  green, 

doz.  bunches    16-20 

—  bag      2  6-30 

—  foreign,    case    5  6-60 

—  picklers,   per 
sieve 

Parsley,  doz.  bun. 

—  sieve 

Peas,  English,  per 

bushel         ...    3  0-40 

—  bag      4  0-60 

Potatos,  per  ton  .  60  0-80  0 
Radishes,  p.  doz. 

bunches 
Salad,  small,  pun- 
nets, per  doz.... 
16-30    Shallots,  per  doz. 
Spinach,  English, 

bushel 

Tomatos, English, 
per  doz.  lb. 

—  Channel  lids, 
per  lb. 

0  6-10    Turnips,    new, 
per  dozen    ... 

0  3-06     —  bags    

Watercress,     per 
0  6-10       doz.  bunches...    03-06 


0  6-10 
0  9-10 


13  — 


10  — 


16-20 
10  —  , 


2  0-30 
10-16 
0  6-10 


0  6-09 


13  — 

0  I5  — 


10-16 

3  0-40 


0  3 


2  0  — 

2  6-30 


Feu  it.— Average 
s.d.  s.d. 
Apples,   English, 

per  sieve      ...    13-26 

—  Quarrendens, 

per  Bieve      ...    4  0-60 

—  Suffields  and 
various  cook- 
ers, per  bush.    3  0-46 

Apricots,  dozen  .    16-20 
Bananas,    bunch    5  0-80 

—  loose,  dozen  10-16 
Blackberries. peck  2  6  — 
Cobnuts,  per  lb.  .  0  2£-0  3 
Fies,  per  dozen ...  10-20 
Filberts,  per  lb. ..  0  2  — 
Grapes,  new  Ham- 
burgh, per  lb.    16-20 

B.,  per  lb.    0  4-08! 

—  Alicante,  lb. .    0  8-13 

—  Colmara,  lb.'.  0  9  -0  10  | 


Wholesale  Prices. 


Grapes,  Belgians, 

per  lb.           ...  0 

—  Muscats,     A., 
per  lb.          ...  2 

B.,  per  lb.  0 

Lemons,  per  case  12 
Melons,    foreign, 

each    2 

—  Englisb,each  1 
Nectarines,  A., per 

dozen         ...  8 

—  B.,  per  dozen  2 
Peaches,   A.,  per 

dozen 6 

—  B.,  per  dozen  1 
Pears,  per  sieve...  1 
Pines,  each  ...  3 
Plums,  sieve      ...  2 


s.d.  s.d. 


0-3  0 
9-  l  0 

6-25  0 

6-3  6 
0-3  0 

0-12  0 
0-4  0 

0-10  0 
6-  3  0 
6-3  6 
0-5  6 
6-6  0 


Cut  Flowers,  Ac— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


per 
per 


Arums,       per 

dozen     

Asparagus   Fern, 

per  bunch 
Asters,  per  dozen 

bunches 
Chrysanthemum, 

various.perdoz. 

bunches 
Coreopsis, per  doz. 

bunches 
Dahlias,  per  doz. 

bunches 
Eucharls, 

dozen     ... 
Carnations, 

bunch    

Gaillardia,  dozen 

bunches 
Gladiolus.  The 

Bride,  per  doz. 
bunches    ... 

—  Brenchlyen- 
sis.  per  dozen 
spikes 

—  various,  dozen 

bunches  ... 
Gypsophila,    per 

bunch    

Lillum       album, 

per     dozen 

blooms 

—  Harrisii,   per 

bunch 

Lobelia,  Red,  per 

dozen  bunches 


s.d.  s.d. 

2  0-40 
0  6-16 

2  0-12  0 

4  0-12  0 

0  6-10 

3  0-60 
2  0-30 
0  6-16 
10-16 

2  0-30 

10-16 
10-20 

0  2-04 

10-20 

2  0-30 

3  0-40 


Lilium     rubrum, 
per     dozen 
blooms 
Lily  of  the  Val- 
ley, per  dozen 
bunches 
Marguerites,  Yel- 
low, per  dozen 
bunches 

—  white,  per  dz. 
bunches 

Michaelmas 

Daisies,  per  dz. 

bunches 
Montbretias, 

per       dozen 

bunches 
Pelargoniums, 

Scarlet,    dozen 

bunches 

Phlox,  per  dozen 

bunches 
Roses,  Mermet,  p. 
bunch 

—  red,  p.  dozen 
bunches 

—  various,   doz. 
bunches 

Smilax,  per  doz. 

trails      

Sweet   Peas,   per 

dozen     

Sunflowers,     per 

doz.  bunches  ... 
Tuberoses,      per 

doz.  blooms    ... 


s.d.  s.d. 

0  6-16 

4  0-12  0 

0  6-16 
10-20 

3  0-60 

4  0-60 

2  0-30 

3  0-40 
0  6-20 
3  0-80 
3  0-18  0 
16-26 

0  9-16 

1  C-  2  0 
0  3-04 


Plants  in  Pots,  &c— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d.  s.d. 
4  0-90 


s.d.  s.d. 


Ficuselastica,per 

dozen     

Fuchsias,  per 

dozen     

Lilium  rubrum, 
per  dozen ... 

—  album,       per 

dozen 
Palms,     various, 

each    

Pteris  tremula,per 

dozen 4  0-80 

—  Wimsetti,  per 

dozen 4  0-80 

—  major,        per 

d02en        ...    4  0-80 


9  0-24  0 
2  0-40 
6  0-90 
6  0-90 
1  G-20  0 


Adlan  turns. dozen 
Arbor  Vitae",    per 

dozen     9  0-18  0 

Aspidistras,  doz.  18  0-36  0 

Asters       2  0-40 

Campanula,     per 

dozen     2  0-60 

Chrysanthemum, 

various 4  0-24  0 

Coleus.per  dozen  3  0-40 
Crotons,  per  doz.  18  0-30  0 
Dracaenas,     var., 

per  dozen       ...  12  0-30  0 
Euonymus,  vara., 

per  dozen       ...    4  0-60 
Ferns  in  variety, 

per  dozen       ...    4  0-30  0  . 

Remarks.  —  Scarlet  Runner  Beans,  Cabbage,  and 
Cauliflowers  fetch  very  low  prices ;  Corn  Cobs  are  Is. 
to  Is.  6d.  per  dozen  ;  Tomatos,  French  crates.  2s.  6d.  to 
3s.;  Bordeaux,  cases,  3s.;  some  others,  according  to 
size  of  package,  *fcc. ;  Melons  in  cases  fetch  7s.  Gd.  to  9s. ; 
Worcester  Pearmain  Apples  fetch  7s.  to  9s  ;  Ecklin- 
ville,  4s. ;  Lord  Derby,  4s.  Gd. ;  Keswick,  2s.  Gd.  to 
3s.  per  bushel ;  Pears,  Hazel,  3s.  Gd.  to  4s.  6d. ;  Wil- 
liams' Bon  Chretien,  5s.  to  6s. ;  and  ordinary  common 
varieties,  3s.  per  bushel.  Out-of-door  Mushrooms,  a 
few  of  which  are  very  good,  fetch  8d.  per  lb. ;  ordinary 
from  6d.  per  sieve.  Plums,  Diamonds,  fetch  3s.  Bd.  to 
4s. ;  Victoria,  3s.  6d.  to  4s.  ;  Pond's  Seedling,  5s  ,  and 
2s.  Gd.  per  sieve  or  half  bushel. 

Potatos. 
Various  samples,  60s.  to   80s.  per   ton. 
32  tfc  34,  Wellington  Street,  Cove-tit  Garden. 


John    Bath i 


FRUITS    AND    VEGETABLES. 

Glasgow, September  10.— The  following  are  the  averages 
of  the  prices  during  the  past  week  :— Apples,  American, 
18s.  to  20s.  per  barrel;  English,  15s.  to  22s.  per  cwt.; 
Pears,  Argus  Williams',  3s.  Gd.  to  4s.  per  case ;  Duchess, 
2s.  9d.  to  8s.  do. ;  Grapes,  English,  lOd.  to  ls..6d.  per  lb.  ; 
do.,  Scotch,  9d.  to  2s.  Gd.  do.;  Green  Gages,  4d.  to  7d. 
do.  ;  Raspberries,  bd.  to  6d.  do. ;  Currants,  Black,  6d. 
to  8d.  per  lb. ;  do.,  red,  3d.  to  id.  per  lb. ;  Melons, 
5s.  Gd.  to  7s.  per  case;  Lemons,  Naples,  14s.  to  20s. 
per.Ibox;  Tomatos,  bd.  to  Sd.  per  lb.  (Scotch);  do., 
English,  3d.  to  fld.  do.;  do.,  Guernsey,  bd.  to  6d.  do 
Mushrooms,  Is.  3d.  per  lb.;  Onions,  Valencias,  3s.  to 
3s.  6d.  per  cwt. 

Liverpool,  September  10.—  Wholesale  Vegetable  Market  .— 
Potatos,  per  cwt.  :  Early  Regents,  2s.  3d.  to  2s.  Gd. ;  Kid- 
neys, 3s.  to  3s.  Gd.;  Maincrop,  3s.  3d.  to  3s.  9d. ;  Up-to- 
Date,  2s.  Gd.  to  3s.  9d. ;  Turnips,  Gd.  to  8d.  per 
dozen  bunches ;  Swedes,  Is.  Gd.  to  is.  lOd.  per  cwt. ; 
Carrots,  bd.  to  7d.  per  dozen  bunches;  Onions, 
English,  6s.  Gd.  to  7s.  per  cwt. ;  do.,  foreign,  3s. 
to  3s.  6d.  per  bag ;  Parsley,  4d.  per  dozen  bunches ; 
Lettuces,  Gd.  to  8d.  per  dozen;  Cucumbers,  is.  3d.  to 
2*.  Gd.  do. ;  Cauliflowers,  Gd.  to  Is.  3d  do. ;  Cabbages,  Gd. 
to  Is.  5d.  do. ;  Celery,  lOd.  to  Is.  9d  do. ;  Peas,  4s.  9d 
to  6s.  per  hamper;  Beans,  2s.  3d.  to  2s.  6d.  do.;  do., 
Kidneys,  lOd.  to  Is.  per  peek ;  do.,  Scarlet  Runners,  lOd 
to  Is.  do.  St.  Johtis  :  Potatos,  Is.  per  peck ;  Grapes, 
English,  is.  3d.  to  2s.  per  lb.;  do.,  foreign,  3d.  to 
6d.  do.;  Pines,  English,  6s.  each;  Apples.  2d.  to 
4d.  per  lb. ;  Pears,  3d.  to  Gd.  per  lb. ;  Tomatos 
2d.  to  6d.  per  lb.;  Damsons,  2d.  per  lb.;  Peas 
Is.  to  Is.  2d.  per  peck ;  Cucumber,  3d.  to  4d.each  ;  Mush- 
rooms, Gd.  per  lb.  Birkenhead:  Potatos,  8d.  to  lOd.  per 
peck ;  Peas,  is.  id.  to  Is.  Gd.  do.  ;  Cucumbers,  2d.  to  4d. 
each ;  Grapes,  English,  Is.  Gd.  to  2s.  Gd.  per  lb.  ;  do., 
foreign,  4d.  to  8d.  do.  ;  Mushrooms,  6d.  to  Is.  do. 


CORN. 

Average  Prices  of  British  Corn  (per  imperial  qr.>, 
for  the  week  ending  Sept.  G,  1902,  and  for  the  corre- 
sponding period  of  1901,  together  with  the  diflerence 
in  the  quotations.  These  figures  are  based  on  the 
Official  Weekly  Return  :— 


Description. 

1901. 

1902. 

Difference. 

Wheat        

Barley         

Oats 

>.     d. 
26      5 

25      1 

17      6 

8.      d. 
29      9 

24      6 

19    10 

«.     d. 

+  3      4 
-  0      7 
+  24 

SEEDS. 

London,  Sept.  10.— Messrs.  John  Shaw  &  Sons,  See<» 
Merchants,  of  Great  Maze  Pond,  Borough, London,  S.E  , 
write  that  there  were  but  few  buyers  on  to-day's 
market,  with  scarcely  any  business  passing.  Trifolium 
continues  in  limited  request ;  fine  samples  of  same  are 
now  very  cheap.  Meantime  there  is  a  fair  sale  for 
Winter  Tares  and  Rye  Corn.  As  regards  Clover  soods 
the  market  is  llrm  all  round.  To-day's  cable  advices 
from  Toronto  describe  the  Canadian  crop  as  a  failure 
For  Chilian  Red  the  tendency  of   va'ues   coutiuuo, 
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upwards ;  and  Rye-grasses  are  without  alteration. 
The  demand  for  Mustard  and  Rape  seed  is  small 
Turkish  Canary  seed,  with  short  and  dwindling  stocks 
and  bad  crop  prospects,  is  held  for  more  money.  Other 
Birdseeds  are  featureless.  Some  new  hand-picked 
Blue  Peas  are  now  ou  sale.  Full  prices  are  asked  for 
Haricot  Beaus. 


***  Editor  and  Publisher. — Oar  correspon- 
dents would  obviate  delay  in  obtaining 
answers  to  their  communications,  and  save 
much  time  and  trouble,  if  they  would  kindly 
observe  the  notice  printed  weekly  to  the 
effect  that  all  communications  relating  to 
financial  matters  and  to  advertisements  should 
be  addressed  to  the  Publisher  ;  and  that  all 
communications  intended  for  publication,  or 
jreferring  to  the  literary  department,  and 
all  plants  to  be  named,  should  be  directed 
■to  the  Editor.  The  two  departments,  pub- 
lishing and  editorial,  are  quite  distinct,  and 
much  unnecessary  delay  and  confusion 
arise  when  letters  are  misdirected. 

^Correction. — The  writer  of  the  article  "Bas- 
tard Trenching"  in  our  last  issue,  desires 
us  to  state  that  he  was  guilty  o£  an  error  in 
the  sixth  line  from  the  bottom,  which  should 
read ' '  comminuted ' '  instead  of  "  commuted. ' ' 

Cucumbers  Diseased  :  D.  C.  The  foliage  is 
attacked  by  the  fungus  Cercospora  Melonis. 
See  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  August  16  last, 
p.  128,  answer  to  a  question  by  "  P.  H." 

Dahlia  Show.  In  our  report  of  the  National 
Dahlia  Society's  Dahlia  Show  at  the  Drill 
Hall,  Mr.  Seale  was  credited  with  taking 
the  1st  prize  in  the  class  for  twenty-four 
hunches  of  single  Dahlias,  instead  of  Messrs. 
J.  Cheal  &  Sons,  Crawley.  Mr.  Seale  taking 
the  2nd  prize. 

Diamond  Jubilee  as  a  Market  GRArs:  E.H.M. 
We  do  not  know  anything  with  certainty 
about  this  variety  as  regards  its  suitability  for 
market  purposes.  If  it  have  large  sizeof  berry 
and  bunch,  and  will  keep  and  bear  carriage 
without  injury,  it  would  do  for  marketing. 
Flavour  seems  to  be  of  little  consequence. 

Diseased  Pine  Shoots:  J.C.  The  galls  are 
produced  by  the  Spruce-gall  aphis  (Adelges 
abietis) ;  it  is  very  unusual,  however,  for 
this  destructive  insect  to  attack  other  spe- 
cies of  Conifers.  The  shoots  also  show 
traces  of  the  borings  of  the  Pine  shoot 
Tortrix  moth  (Tortrix  buoliana). 

Flowers  for  Naming:  C.  W.  Do  not  send 
more  than  six  at  any  one  time.  Send  good 
specimens.  Pack  the  flowers,  shoots,  &c, 
in  damp  moss,  surrounding  very  delicate 
flowers  with  tissue-paper  ;  never  use  wadd- 
ing, hay,  or  wood-wool,  which  may  however 
.serve  as  packing  for  fruits.  Label  the  speci- 
mens carefully.  Tin,  strong  cardboard,  or 
wooden  boxes  are  best.  We  assume  you  take 
the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  regularly,  aDd  not 
for  the  occasion  only. 

Crape  :  E.  W.  Arrived  in  a  thoroughly 
decayed  state  and  unrecognisable. 

Grapes,  apparently  Gros  Colman,  Desti- 
tute of  Colour  sent  in  a  Tin  Box:  X. 
The  fruit  appears  to  have  failed  to  colour 
from  over-cropping  this  year  or  last,  or 
from  some  other  errors  in  culture. 

Hamburgh  Grapes  not  Colouring  :  M.  P.  E. 
The  result  of  over- cropping  in  the  present 
and  past  years,  probably. 

Hoiiseradish  on  a  Lawn:  florscradis/i.  It 
cin  only  be  removed  by  trenching  the 
\  ground  and  picking  out  every  bit  of  root 
;  unearthed.  A  dressing  of  gas-lime,  as  you 
suggest,  sufficiently  strong  to  kill  the  roots 
might  render  the  growth  of  grass  or  trees 
and  shrubs  impossible  for  years. 

Ihskt  in  Wall  Plate  of  Peach  House  :  Wm. 
P.    Roberts.      A  species    of    Crabro,    com- 


monly known  as  wood  or  sand  wasps,  of 
which  there  are  fifty-six  different  kinds. 
Many  species  mako  their  cells  in  wood, 
boring  into  posts,  palings,  and  dead  trees, 
especially  'Willows.  The  fine  wood  "  dust  " 
is  ejected  by  the  insects  as  the  process  of 
tunnelling  proceeds,  and  when  completed, 
cells  are  formed  and  stored  with  flies, 
spiders,  or  )arv;c  of  small  moths,  on  which 
the  larvae  of  the  wasps  feed.  The  flies  you 
saw  being  carried  by  the  wasps  are  a  species 
of  Anthomyia. 

Loss  of  Pea  Plants  in  the  Open  Ground: 
Inquirer.  The  ordinary  Pea-mildew,  Erysiphe 
Martii,  with  a  little  black  mould,  Macro- 
sporium,  on  the  dead  leaves.  Sulphur,  ap- 
plied early  enough,  is  the  best  cure.  Mi  C.  C. 

Manure-water  and  Pelargonium  Volonte 
National  :  Cydonia.  We  are  not  aware  it  is 
a  fact  that  manure- water  is  a  "bad  thing  " 
for  this  variety.  None  of  the  decorative, 
show,  or  fancy  Pelargoniums  are  benefited 
by  the  use  of  much  manure  in  the  soil,  or  as 
a  top-dressing,  or  as  manure-water. 

Names  of  Plants  :  E.  TV.  Celsia  cretiea. — 
J.  F.  J.  1,  Athyrium  filix-foemina  ;  2,  Ono- 
clea  sensibilis  ;  3,  Lastrea  dilatata  ;  2,  North 
American,  the  others  British.  All  hardy 
plants,  but  frequently  raised  from  spores, 
and  grown  with  other  Ferns  under  glass.  It 
is  highly  creditable  to  you  that  you  should 
pursue  your  studies  of  plants,  although  so 
hard-worked.  We  shall  be  pleased  to  help 
you  so  far  as  time  permits. — Vincent.  1,  Adi- 
antum  formosum ;  2,  A.  macrophyllum  ;  3, 
Asplenium  bulbiferum  ;  4,  A.  flaccidum;  5, 
Lomaria  Boryana ;  6,  Gjmnogramma  lep- 
tophylla  ;  7,  Nothochlsena  chrysophylla. — 
E.  U.  M.  Odontoglossum  Lindleyanum. — 
Inquirer.  The  Fern  was  completely  withered, 
and  showed  no  spores  to  facilitate  indentifi- 
cation.  There  were  two  in  the  tuft.  The 
taller  probably  is  that  known  in  gardens  as 
Polypodium  tenuicaule.  The  very  small  one 
is  Pteris  tremula. — Ponica.  Two  specimens 
of  Physianthus  albens  and  Calceolaria  pin- 
nata ;  but  the  labels  were  loose,  and  some 
of  the  specimens  withered.  —  J.  H.  F. 
What  you  send  is  a  leaf  of  the  Loquat. 
The  plant  will  grow  in  the  greenhouse  or 
orchard-house,  or  against  a  wall  out-of-  doors, 
but  it  rarely,  if  ever,  fruits  in  this  country  ; 
the  name  is  Eriobotrya  japonica. — Peter. 
13,  Hibiscus  syriacus,  commonly  called 
Althsea  frutex  ;  14,  Olearia  Haastii ;  15, 
Ceanothus  azureus  ;    10,  Ligustrum  sinense ; 

17,  Colutea  arborescens    (Sladdor   Senna); 

18,  Spiraea  eallosa. —  F.  E.  G.  Polygonum 
cuspidatum  — D.  TV.  S.  1,  Catalpa  bignonioi- 
des:  2,  Polygonum  cuspidatum;  3,  Cacalia 
ficoides  (the  Candle  Plant) ;  4,  Polygonum 
Brunonis  ;  5,  Spiraea  Douglasi ;  C,  Retino- 
spora  squarrosa  of  gardens — a  "sport" 
from  Cupressus  pisifera. — J.  H.  Stanhopea 
oculata. — A  Young  Gardener.  Colutea  arbo- 
rescens. The  Pelargonium  is  very  brilliant 
in  colour,  but  whether  better  than  others 
we  cannot  say. — J.  C.  Hypericum  Moseri. — 
C.  T.  Euphorbia  Lathyris. — J.  P.  Pyrola 
rotundifolia,  Lathrrea  squamaria. 

Notice  to  Leave  Situation  :  P.  G.  TV.  In  the 
absence  of  any  written  agreement  and  if  no 
serious  fault  can  be  found,  a  month's  notice 
on  either  side  is  expected,  or  money  in  lieu 
thereof,  including  rent  of  cottage  and  value 
of  any  perquisites  enjoyed,  such  as  coals, 
vegetables,  light,  &c,  paid  to  the  gardener. 

P.eony  with  Brown  Spots  :  J.  Pitts.  Pseony 
brown  -  mould,  Cladosporium  Pseonise. 
Described  in  the  next  part  of  Journal  of 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  at  p.  19,  and 
figured  on  plate  1,  fig.  13.  Spray  with 
diluted  potassium  sulphide  solution,  1  oz.  to 
1  gallon  of  water.  M.  C.  C. 

Pear  Leaves  :  A.  B.  TV.  The  work  of  the 
Pear-mite,  Phytoptus  pyri.  Burn  all  the 
affected  leaves  as  they  fall,  and  try  spraying 
with  Paris  Green  next  season  early. 

Plums  sent  f  ir  Naming  :  J.  M.  Must  send 
fruits ai  d  shoots,  with  the  leavesupon  them, 
or  we  cannot  oblige  you. 


Spring-flowering  Hippeastrums  :  A.  Parry. 
II  they  have  been  growing  in  a  hot-bed,  the 
roots  will  have  got  outside  the  flower-pots 
either  by  going  over  the  rim  or  through  the 
hole  at  the  bottom,  and  entered  the  plung- 
ing materials.  When  growth  has  ceased  and 
the  leaves  have  begun  to  show  signs  of 
yellowing,  all  water  must  be  withheld,  and 
in  about  a  month  the  pots  should  be  lifted 
out  of  the  bed  and  placed  on  the  top  of  it, 
and  left  there,  if  that  be  convenient,  till 
repotting  time,  February  and  March,  comes 
round.  In  the  case  of  bulbs  grown  without 
bottom-heat,  they  are  usually  placed  on  a 
sunny  shelf  in  vineries,  greenhouses,  or  a 
brick  pit  or  cold  frame  to  complete  their 
growth,  at  the  expiration  of  which  peiiod 
water  must  be  withheld  by  degrees,  not  all 
at  once,  as  in  the  ease  of  bulbs  standing  in 
a  bed  of  leaves  or  tanner's  bark.  You 
made  the  mistake  of  applying  water 
at  a  time  when  the  bulbs  should  have 
been  resting,  hence  the  start  into  growth. 
It  is  an  easy  matter  by  starting  to  force 
Hippeastrums  (Amaryllis)  into  growth  early 
in  the  year  to  have  them  in  bloom  in  March 
and  April,  ripen  off  the  bulbs,  afford  a 
decided  rest  for  a  short  period,  and  starting 
them  again  in  early  autumn  have  them  in 
flower  in  November  and  later  in  the  year. 
This,  however,  involves  hot-bed  treatment, 
and  was  at  one  time  commonly  practised  in 
some  of  the  best  gardens.  Bulbs  that  were 
forced  in  this  manner  for  one  year  were  not 
again  forced  for  two  or  more  years. 

Vine-leaves  Turned  Brown  at  the  Margins  : 
Subscriber,  Sncttisliam.  The  malady  affect- 
ing the  Vine-leaves  is  becoming  very  common 
in  vineries.  See  our  reply  to  "F.  H." 
under  the  title  "Vine-leaves  discoloured," 
p.  128,  August  10,  present  year. 
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CATALOGUES    RECEIVED. 

BULBS. 

Robt  Peingle.  40,  Belvoir  Street,  Leicester. 
Robt.  Veitch  &  Son,  51,  High  Street,  Exeter. 
John    Russell,     Richmond    Nurseries,    Richmond, 

Surrey. 
W.  Smith  &  Son,  Exchange  Seed  Warehouses,  Aberdeen. 
Thos.  Kennedy  &  Co.,  High  Street,  Dumfries. 
Wm.  Bull  &  Sons,  53<i,  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  London. 
Dicksons,  Ltd.,  Chester. 

colonial: 

Jas.  Craven  &  Co.,  i,  Manners  Street,  Wellington,  New 

Zealand— Seeds. 

BULBS   AND   ROOTS. 
Harrison  &  Son,  Seed  Growers  and  Merchants,  Market 

Place,  Leicester. 


GARDENING    APPOINTMENTS. 

Mr.  Ernest  Avery,  for  three  years  Head  Gardener  at 
Finstall  Park,  Bromsgrove,  Worcestershire,  as 
Head  Gardener  to  Cowley  Lambert,  Esq.,  Little 
Tangley,  near  Guildford,  Surrey,  entering  upon  his 
duties  on  September  8. 

Mr.  E.  Bebbinoton,  of  Middle  Hill  Park,  Worcester- 
shire, as  Head  Gardener  to  Maurice  Levy,  M. P., 
Humberston  Hall.  Leicester. 

Mr.  H,  Adams,  for  the  past  ten  years  Gardener  at 
Leoton  Abbey,  Nottingham,  as  Head  Gardener  to 
Mrs.  Thwaites,  "Troy,"  Blackburn.  He  will  enter 
upon  his  new  duties  on  September  6. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Muri'Hy,  until  recently  in  the  Orchid  Houses 
at  "  Rosslyn,"  Stamford  Hill,  and  formerly  Fore- 
man in  the  Orchid  Houses  at  Hazelbourne,  Dork- 
ing, to  be  Gardener  and  Orchid  grower  to  A.  G. 
Shenstone,  Esq  ,  Burleigh  House,  Epping. 

Mr.  Thomas  Palmbr.  until  lately  Gardener  at  Hill 
House,  Staple  Hill,  Bristol,  as  Gardener  to  A.  E. 
Gilbert,  Esq.,  Dollisfield,  Totteridge  Lane,  Whet- 
stone, London,  N. 

Mr.  A.  Bennett,  late  General  Foreman  at  Hartsheath 
Hall  Gardens,  near  Mold,  Flintshire,  as  Head 
Gardener  to  E.  A.  Knight,  Esq.,  Wolverley  House, 
Kidderminster. 

Mr.  A.  Bristow,  for  the  past  four  and  a  half  years 
Foreman  in  the  Rhinefieid  Gardens,  Itrockenhurst, 
Hants,  as  Head  Gardener  to  Mrs.  Hanney,  Wor- 
cester Court,  Worcester  Park.  Surrey. 

Mr.  James  McBain,  Gardener  for  the  last  seven  years 
witb  the  late  Mrs.  Lewis,  Clyntield,  South  Wales, 
as  Manager  at  Briatlington  House,  r.exr  Bristol; 
entering  on  his  duties  on  the  22nd  inst. 


Supplement  to    the   ''Gardeners1    Chronicle,"   September '1 3,    1902. 


Kai.mia  in  the  gardens,  Bagshot  Park  :  from  a  photograph  by  j.  Gregory. 


Hardy  Azalea  at  Bagshot  Park,  the  seat  of  H.R.H.  The  Duke  of  Connaught. 


September  20,  1902.] 
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VEGETABLE  PHYSIOLOGY. 
T>ROFESSOR  REYNOLDS  GREEN 'S 
-*-  presidential  address  to  the  botanical 
section  of  the  British  Association  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  of  similar  productions.  It 
is  not  of  such  a  nature  that  it  can  be  profitably 
laid  before  our  readers  in  full,  as  it  is  addressed 
more  especially  to  physiologists  and  experts, 
and  many  of  the  matters  brought  forward  for 
consideration  are  not  yet  in  a  sufficiently 
stable  condition  to  be  utilised  for  practical 
purposes.  We  may,  however,  allude  to  cer- 
tain portions  of  the  address  which  are  of 
special  interest  to  tnose  who  have  to  live  by 
the  growth  of  plants.  In  particular  we  can 
but  endorse  Prof.  Green's  statement  of  the 
necessity  of  studying  most  minutely  what 
goes  on  in  the  living  plant.  Much  informa- 
tion has  been  obtained,  and  mountains  of 
statistical  data  have  been  accumulated  re- 
lating to  the  chemical  constitutions  of  soils, 
of  manures,  and  of  the  cremated  plant 
itself  as  grown  under  varying  conditions. 
It  is  impossible  to  underrate  the  value  of 
such  information,  but  we  have  reached  a  stage 
where  we  imperatively  want  to  know  what 
the  several  elements  thus  proved  to  be 
introduced  into  the  plant  by  the  medium 
of  the   root,   and   of   the  leaf   through   the 


influence  of  sunlight,  sunheat,  and  water, 
do  in  the  plant  itself,  and  how  they  are 
converted  into  living  substance.  No  one 
will  question  the  value  of  laboratory  re- 
search in  elucidating  these  matters — it  is 
absolutely  essential ;  but  cultivators  cannot 
at  once  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities 
afforded  by  chemical  and  physiological 
research  —  they  need  quicker  and  more 
immediately  practical  results.  They  are 
not  yet  in  a  position  to  understand  what  is 
done  in  the  laboratory,  nor  to  appreciate 
the  enormous  future  potentialities  of  these 
researches  when  sufficiently  matured  to 
enable  them  to  be  utilised  for  practical 
purposes.  Continuous  research  by  experts 
with  all  the  means  at  their  disposal,  a  more 
thorough  training,  and  a  more  complete 
education  on  the  part  of  cultivators,  are 
necessities  of  progress.  It  is  because  other 
nations  have  been  quicker  and  more  alert 
to  see  this,  that  they  threaten  to  be  such 
formidable  competitors. 

In  the  meantime  a  very  great  deal  may  be 
done  even  now  by  the  average  farmer  or 
gardener,  by  means  of  well  devised  com- 
parative experiments  in  the  garden  or  in 
the  field.  Every  garden,  every  farm,  to 
speak  generally,  should  have  a  certain  area 
set  apart  for  careful  experiment,  not  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  this 
or  that  variety  is  the  better  or  the  more 
suitable  for  the  gardener's  or  farmer's  pur- 
pose, but  for  the  study  of  the  reasons  why 
one  is  better  than  another.  Is  the  better- 
ment traceable  to  the  plant  itself  or  to  the 
conditions  under  which  it  is  grown,  or  to 
both  factors?  For  the  kind  of  experiment 
we  have  in  view,  nothing  but  careful  culti- 
vation, keen  observation,  and  the  power  of 
drawing  correct  inferences  are  necessary, 
always  bearing  in  mind  that  it  is  not  with 
the  mummy  in  a  herbarium,  nor  the  calcined 
skeleton  in  the  laboratory,  that  we  as  culti- 
vators have  to  do,  but  with  the  living  plant. 
To  know  ourselves  is  good  ;  to  know  what  wc 
are  dealing  with,  be  it  plant  or  animal,  is 
equally  essential  to  success. 

"Valuable  as  researches  into  morphology  and 
histology  are  (says  Prof.  Green),  they  derive 
their  importance  very  largely  from  the  past, 
from  the  possibility  of  indicating  or  ascertain- 
ing the  line  of  descent  of  living  forms,  and  the 
relation  of  the  latter  to  their  remote  ancestors. 
The  interest  thus  excited  seemed  to  him  to  be 
rather  of  an  academic  character  when  com- 
pared with  the  actual  problems  of  present-day 
life,  its  struggles,  triumphs,  and  defeats  in  the 
conflict  for  existence  waged  to-day  by  every 
living  organism.  But  apart  from  the  considera- 
tions of  the  claims  of  vegetable  physiology 
based  upon  its  own  intrinsic  scientific  value, 
and  the  interest  which  its  problems  possessed 
for  the  worker  himself,  and  upon  the  place 
accorded  to  it  as  its  relationship  to  morphology, 
it  must  be  recognised  as  being  of  fundamental 
economic  importance,  especially  in  these  times 
of  agricultural  depression. 

For  many  years  now  it  had  been  recognised 
that  agriculture  was  based  upon  science  ;  that 
it  involved,  indeed,  properly  the  application 
of  scientific  principles  to  the  cultivation  of  tho 
soil.  But  when  they  looked  back  upon  what 
had  passed  for  agricultural  science  since  the 
alliance  between  the  two  had  been  admitted, 
they  could  not  but  recognise  how  lamentably 
deficient  in  breadth  it  had  been.  The  chemi- 
cal composition  of  the  soil  and  subsoil  had 
been  investigated  with  some  thoroughness  in 
many  districts  of  the  country.  The  effect  of 
its  various  constituents  on    tho    weight   and 


quality  of  the  crops  cultivated  in  it  had  been 
exhaustively  inquired  into,  and  a  considerable 
amount  of  information  as  to  what  minerals 
were  ad  van  tageously  applied  to  the  soil  in  which 
particular  plants  were  to  be  sown,  had  been 
acquired.  Till  quite  recently  the  physio- 
logical idiosyncrasies  of  the  plants  round 
which  all  these  inquiries  centred  were  almost 
entirely  ignored.  No  serious  attempt  was 
made  to  ascertain  the  way  in  which  a  plant 
benefited  by  or  suffered  from  the  presence  of 
a  particular  constituent  of  the  soil. 

For  the  advance  of  agriculture  the  study  of 
the  plant  itself  must  now  be  added  to  the 
study  of  the  soil.  The  fact  that  it  was  a  living 
organism,  possessing  a  certain  variable  and 
delicate  constitution,  responding  in  particular 
ways  to  differences  of  environment,  capable  of 
adapting  itself  to  a  certain  extent  to  its  con- 
ditions of  life,  dealing  in  particular  ways  with 
different  nutritive  substances,  must  not  only 
be  recognised,  but  mu3t  be  the  basis  for 
the  researches  of  the  future,  which  would 
thus  supplement  and  enlarge  the  conclusions 
derived  from  those  of  the  past,  in  some 
respects  correcting  them,  in  others  establishirg 
them  on  a  firmer  basis. 

Vegetable  physiology  was  allied  very  closely 
to  other  sciences,  and  research  into  its 
mysteries  involved  more  than  a  preliminary 
acquaintance  with  them.  Especially  must  one 
point  out  the  importance,  indeed  the  neces- 
sity, of  acquaintance  with  a  certain  range  of 
organic  chemistry  and  with  chemical  methods 
of  work.  In  certain  directions,  too,  physics 
were  as  much  involved  as  chemistry  in  others. 
Recognising  the  importance  of  work  in  this 
field,  and  realising  that  with  the  advent  of  a 
new  century  newdepartures  must  be  taken, he 
went  on  to  direct  attention  to  the  present 
position  of  certain  problems  which  had  long 
been  the  subjects  of  speculation,  and  which 
offered  the  prospect,  if  not  of  complete  solu- 
tion, at  any  rate  of  considerable  advance,  if 
investigated  by  modern  methods." 

Prof.  Green  then  proceeded  to  consider 
the  question  of  the  nutrition  of  plants, 
beginning  with  the  action  of  light  on  the 
chlorophyll,  and  its  consequences  in  the 
formation  of  sugar  and  other  carbo-hydrates. 
As  a  summary  of  the  theories  put  forth 
on  this  subject,  Prof.  Green  admits  that 
there  is  little  or  no  accurate  information  as 
to  the  way  in  which  the  "  energy  "  derived 
from  sunlight  is  utilised  after  its  absorption 
by  the  chlorophyll,  so  that  the  transforma- 
tions and  applications  of  energy  in  the 
plant  need  much  closer  examination.  It 
would  occupy  too  much  of  our  space  to  do 
more  than  allude  to  the  relationship  and 
attributes  of  carbon-monoxide,  carbon-di- 
oxide, and  formaldehyde,  as  sketched  by 
Prof.  Green — the  latter  the  most  potent  of 
antiseptics,  but  a  source  of  sugar  in  the 
living  plant. 

Chlorophyll  and  other  Pigments. 
"Remarkably  little  (continued  Prof.  Green) 
was  known  about  the  chlorophyll  itself.  It 
had  so  far  been  found  impossible  to  extract  it 
from  the  chloroplast  without  causing  its  de- 
composition, and  hence  their  ideas  of  its  con- 
stitution, such  as  they  were,  were  based  upon 
the  examination  of  somethiDg  differing  in  some 
not  well- ascertained  particulars  from  the 
pigment  itself.  A  remarkable  relationship 
was  known  to  exist  between  the  latter  and 
iron,  for  unless  this  metal  was  supplied  to  a 
plant  its  chloroplasts  did  cot  become  green. 
But  the  condition  of  the  iron  in  the  plant  was 
uncertain  ;  it  seemed  probable  that  it  did  not 
enter  into  the  molecule  of  the  pigment  at  all. 
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A  remarkable  series  of  resemblances  between 
derivatives  of  chlorophyll  and  derivatives  of 
hfematin,  the  col  >urin?  matter  of  haemoglobin 
in  the  blood,  had  been  brought  to  light  by 
the  researches  of  S^hunek  and  Marcklewski, 
which  was  very  suggestive.  The  same  leaning 
towards  iron  was  found  in  the  two  pigments, 
but  in  the  case  of  hsematin  knowledge  was 
further  advanced  than  in  that  of  chlorophyll. 
The  iron  was  known  to  be  part  of  its  molecule. 
Further  researches  might  throw  a  light  on 
this  curious  relationship,  perhaps  showing 
that  chlorophyll  might  enter  into  a  combina- 
tion with  carbon  dioxide  as  hsematin  did  with 
oxygen.  Such  a  combination  might  well  be 
the  precursor  of  the  decomposition  of  the 
carbon  dioxide. 

There  was  another  pigment  met  with  in 
many  plants,  the  physiological  significance  of 
which  had  in  recent  years  begun  to  attract 
some  attention.  This  was  the  red  colouring 
matter,   "anthocyan,"  apparently  related   to 


NEW  OR  NOTEWORTHY  PLANTS. 


KALANCHOE     DIVERSA, 
N.  E.  Brown  (n.  sp.). 

This  species  is  a  native  of  Somaliland, 
whence  it  was  brought  into  cultivation  a  few 
years  ago  by  Mrs.  Lort  Phillips.  It  appears 
to  be  allied  to  K.  brachycalyx,  A.  Richard, 
which  I  have  not  seen,  but  is  of  much  taller 
stature,  and  the  pubescence  is  very  short,  not 
at  all  villose,  as  it  is  stated  to  be  io  K.  bra  hy- 
calyx.  In  general  appearance  it  somewh-  ire- 
sembles  K.  Kirkii,  differing  in  its  more  coarsely 
toothed  leaves  and  differently  coloured  flowers. 
It  was  in  flower  at  Kew  during  the  spring  of 
this  year. 

Stem  1|  to  2  feet  high,  |  to  ^  inch  thick, 
terete,  glabrous  up  to  the  branches  of  the 
inflorescence.  Leaves  opposite,  more  or  less 
deflexed,   fleshy,   bright    shining    green,   not 


Fig.  70. — pear  beurke  Alexander  lucas. 


the  tannins,  -which  was  developed  especially 
in  the  young  leaves  of  shade-loving  plants 
when  they  become  exposed  to  illumination 
exceeding  the  intensity  which  they  normally 
encountered.  The  formation  of  this  pigment 
was  greatest  in  tropical  plants.  It  seemed  in 
some  way  to  be  supplementary  to  chlorophyll, 
for  its  absorption  spectrum  showed  that  it 
allowed  all  the  rays  useful  in  photosynthesis 
to  pass  through  it.  It  was  unlikely  that  it 
took  any  share  in  photosynthesis,  but  there 
was  little  positive  information  bearing  upon 
either  the  formation  or  the  function  of  the 
pigment. 

"Very  little  progress  had  been  made  with  the 
problem  of  the  construction  of  proteid  matter 
in  the  plant,  which  still  confronted  them. 
The  question  of  its  relation  to  the  mechanism 
of  photosynthesis  had  received  some  attention 
without  leading  to  any  satisfactory  conclusion. 
The  question  of  the  energy  made  use  of  in 
proteid  construction  was  in  an  equally  un- 
satisfactory condition." 

A  similar  remark  may  be  made  with 
reference  to  the  production  of  alcohol  in 
plants,  and  its  value  in  their  nutrition — a 
point  of  the  greatest  importance  in  con- 
nection with  the  process  of  fermentation, 
o  be  continued ) 


spitted,  glabrous;  petiole  J  to  1'  inch  long, 
2  to  3J  liu.  broad,  channelled  down  the  face, 
with  subacute  margins  to  the  channel  ;  blade 
14  to  5\  ins.  long,  |  to  3  ins.  broad,  1  to  1 J  lin. 
thick,  varying  from  lanceolate  to  elliptic- 
ovate,  coarsely  and  somewhat  doubly  toothed. 
Cymes  subcorjmbose,  everywhere,  including 
the  outside  of  the  corolla,  rather  thinly  pu- 
bescent with  short,  spreading,  gland-tipped 
hairs.  Bracteoles  1  lin.  long,  subulate.  Pedi- 
cels 1  to  1J  lin.  long.  Sepals  2  lin.  long,  J  lin. 
broad,  lanceolate,  acute,  free  to  the  base. 
Corolla-tube  5}  to  0  lin.  long,  tapering  upwards 
from  an  enlarged  base,  where  it  is  1|  lin. 
square,  green ;  lobes  spreading,  2  to  2|  lin. 
long,  1'  lin.  broad,  somewhat  elliptic-oblong, 
acute,  mucronate,  pale  vermilion  -  orange. 
Stamens  H,  in  two  series,  which  are  situated 
about  1  lin.  above  one  another  in  the  throat  of 
the  corolU-tube  ;  filaments  scarcely  ]  lin.  long. 
Cirpels  2i  to  3}  lin.  long,  gradually  tapering 
into  a  very  short  style,  green.  N.  E.  Brown. 


seed  in  the  jRoyal  "Botanic  Gardens  which 
had  not  previously  appeared  in  cultivation. 
The  two  remarkable  Leguminosas  described 
below  were  obtained  in  a  living  state  by  this 
means. 

DESMODIUM  AMETHY8TINUJI,  Dunn  (sp.  11.).* 

This  in  a  wild  state  is  a  shrubby  plant, 
reaching  5  feet  in  height,  and  inhabiting  ex- 
posed grassy  slopes  high  up  in  the  mountains 
near  Szemao,  Yunnan  (5000  to  0000  ft.).  After 
two  years'  growth  from  seed  at  Kew,  it  pro- 
duced a  panicle  of  amethyst-coloured  flowers, 
and  should  become  a  handsome  shrub.  The 
other  Desmodiums  from  the  same  region  that 
have  been  in  cultivation  in  this  country  (D. 
gyrans,  laburnifolium,  podocarpum,  pulehel- 
lum,  tilisefolium,  and  triquetrum)  are  all  rather 
inconspicuous-flowered  plants.  D.  floribun- 
dum,  the  finest  of  the  Yunnan  Desmoniums, 
and  a  really  beautiful  shrub  when  in  flower, 
has  never  apparently  been  introduced. 

INDIGOFERA  CADDATA,  Dunn  (sp.  «.).| 

Like  the  last,  this  shrub  occurs  among  the 
mountains  of  Szemao,  but  only  in  the  jungle 
along  the  river  banks.  It  is  remarkable  in  the 
genus  for  its  white  flowers  arranged  in  exceed- 
ingly long  tail- like  racemes,  drooping  over 
at  the  ends,  and  for  the  copper- coloured 
pubescence  of  its  young  shoots.  S.  T.  Dunn. 


NEW  CHINESE  LEGU.VlINOSiE. 
Among  the  enormous  collections  of  dried 
plan's  made  by  Dr.  Henry  in  central  and  south 
Caina,  and  presented  by  him  to  Kew,  are  a 
great  number  of  specimens  bearing  lipe  fruit, 
and  many  species  have  thus  been  raised  from 


PEAR    BEURRE    ALEXANDER 
LUCAS. 

This  variety  of  Pear  is  in  season  from  Dec- 
ember to  February.  The  fruit  is  rather  large,. 
resembling  Duchessc'  d'Angouleme  in  shape; 
the  flesh  somewhat  meitirig,  very  juicy,  vinous,, 
sweet,  and  of  good  quality.  The  tree  i3  a> 
vigorousgrower,  and  an  abundant  bearer.  We 
are  indebted  to  Mr.  C.  Jones,  gr.,  Ote  Hall, 
Burgess  Hill,  Sussex,  for  the  opportunity  of 
illustrating  this  variety  (see  fig.  70). 

*  Desmodmm  aviethyitimtm,  Dunn  (sp.  n.).— A  D-. 
lloribundo,  G.  Don  calyce  et  legumine  glabris  dis- 
tinctte.  Frutex,  3-5-pedaiis.  Ramuli,  petioli,  folio- 
rum  paginfe  inferiores,  rachidesque  panicularum, 
molliter  griseo-hirti.  Folia  trifoliolata,  6—12  poll, 
longa;  stipulce  ovalte,  breviter  acuminatce  vel  acutie, 
2—3  lin.  longse;  foliola  subcoreacea,  elliptica,  4—7  poU- 
loDga,  acuta,  basi  rotundata,  integra,  supra  nitentia, 
late  virentia,  tcnuiter  adpresse  sericea;  stipella> 
minutie.  Flores6— 7  lin.  longi,  amethystini,  pauiculara 
terminalem  formantes ;  pedicelli  bini,  graciles,  sub- 
glabri,  iloribus  breviores ;  bracterc  cito  decidutc.  Calyx 
late  campanulatus,  pallidus,  glaber,  membranaceus, 
deutibus  4,  tubo  brevioribus,  triangularibus,  ob- 
tusis.  Vexillura  erectum,  subplanum,  rotundatum, 
basi  in  unguem  brevem  attenuatum,  et  ibi  macule* 
luteo  bifido  notatum.  Ala;  oblon^ce,  carina;  fortiter 
adhrerentes.  Stamina  monadclphia.  Legumen  gla- 
brum,  brunneum,  compressum,  lineare,  torilosum, 
8—14  lin.  longum;  segmenta  decidua  discoidea. 
Semina  ovata,  sesquilinearia.  Hab.  in  montibus, 
Szemao,  Yunnan,  China,  5—6,000  ped.  Henry,  12,614,. 
12.6UA ;  in  Hort.  Kew.  cuUa. 

t  Indigofera  caudata,  Dunn  (sp.  n.).— Ab  I.  galegioide, 
D.C.  racemis  longissimis  distincta.  Frutex  3— 8-pe- 
dalis,  rainulis  angularibus,  canesccntibus,  partibua 
junioribus  cupreo-pubescentibus.  Folia  pinnata.  5—12 
poll,  longa,  stipulis  linearibus,  -£  P°U-  longis,  rachidi 
trigono,  foliolis  7-9,  papyraccis,  supra  glabris,  infra, 
pilis  adpressis  albis  fuscisque  tenuiter  tcctis,  ovato- 
lauceolatis,  ad  3J  poll,  longis,  acutis,  apiculatis,  basi 
rotundatis  vel  cuneatis,  minute  stipellatis.  Racenii  in 
medio  anthesi  ad  13  poll,  longi,  folios  sn?pe  excedentes, 
apice  attenuata  nutante,  bracteis  eetaceis,  3  lin,  longis, 
deciduis.  Flores  4  lin.  longi;  calyx  1  lin.  longus,. 
patulus,  dentibus  brevibus,  triangularibus;  corolla 
alba,  vexillo  retiexo  extus  pilis  fuscis  adpressis  spar6e= 
vestito,  aliter  cxtus  cauescens.  Legumen  pubescens, 
cyUndricum,  lineare,  circiter  2  poll,  longum.  Semina. 
9—14.  Hab.  in  montibus,  Szemao,  Yunnan,  China, 
4,500— 5,000  ped.  Henry,  12,166,  12,165a,  12,166b;  lr> 
Hort .  Kew.  cuUa. 
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PEAE  DUCHESSE  DE  BORDEAUX, 
Syn.  beurre  perrault. 

In  the  Fruit  Manual  the  fruit  of  this  variety 
is  described  as  small,  2|  inches  wide  and  long, 
Berganiot-shaped,  and  uneven  in  outline,  as 
our  illustration  (fig.  71)  indicates.  The  skin 
is  lemon-coloured,  tinged  with  pale  brown- 
russet  ;  on  the  sunny  side,  the  russet  tinge  be- 
comes of  a  dark  cinnamon  colour.  The  flesh  is 
yellowish,  tender,  melting,  juicy,  with  a  rich 
flavour  and  delicate  aroma,  similar  to  that  of 
the  Seckle.  It  is  a  valuable  late  Pear,  con- 
tinuing in  season  from  December  to  March. 
We  received  the  photograph  from  which  the 
figure  was  prepared  from  Mr.  C.  Jones,  gr. , 
Ote  Hall,  Burgess  Hill,  Sussex. 


ORCHID   NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 


Orchids  in  Leaf  Mould. 
The  article  on  this  subject  signed  Ad.  van 
den  Ueede,  Lille,  at  p.  193,  September  13, 
treats  the  matter  as  one  on  which  there  could 
be  no  controversy.  It  begins,  "Orchids, 
having  an  objection  to  lime,  are  naturally  best 
grown  in  leaf- mould  deprived  of  lime.  This  is 
certainly  the  reason  why  these  plants  thiiva 
so  well  in  this  particular  soil,  that  has  been  so 
much  advocated  of  late."  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  remarks  were  borne  out  by  the  experi- 
ence of  the  writer,  and  that  they  who  pot  in 
leaf-soil  of  proper  quality,  either  wholly  or 
mixed  with  peat,  have  a  reasonable  prospect 
of  securing  in  that  way  as  good  plants  as  those 
who  still  keep  to  the  old  material — peat  and 
sphagnum-moss.  I  have  seen  in  different  places 
not  only  excellent  specimens  of  Orchids  grown 


who  is  in  the  habit  of  employing  all  his  spare 
time  in  drenching  his  plants,  it  would  be  as 
easy  to  teach  him  to  play  a  violin  as  to  get 
him  down  to  that  careful,  thoughtful,  mode  of 
watering  necessary  to  secure  success  with 
leaf  soil. 

It  is  perhaps  because  of  the  necessity  of 
profuse  watering  in  the  United  States  that 
culture  in  leaf-soil  is  either  spoken  of 
guardedly,  or  uncompromisingly  condemned  in 
the  manner  set  forth  by  Mr.  E.  O.  Orpet,  one 
of  America's  best  and  most  practical  Orchidists, 
who  says  in  American  Gardening,  August  16, 
p.  530  :  "  We  have  tried  the  leaf  material  of 
various  grades  and  obtained  from  different 
sources  ;  and  hive  tried  it  faithfully  for  a 
period  of  over  two  years,  one  season  potting 
all  Oiontoglots  in  it.    But  they  all  got  wet 


CYPRIPEDIUM  ORION  VAR.  MRS. 
ARTHUR  WELLS. 
THIS  variety  was  described  in  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  for  September  13,  where  it  was  stated 
to  be  the  reverse  cross  of  Messrs.  P.  Sander's 
original  hybrid  shown  on  July  26,  1898.  Your 
correspondent  is  perfectly  correct  about 
Messrs.  P.  Sander  placing  the  above  cross  on 
record  at  the  date  stated,  but  as  he  was  look- 
ing up  records,  he  might  have  gone  a  little 
further  back,  and  looked  up  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  for  February  16,  1895,  where  he 
would  have  found  C.  Orion  included  ;  and  if  a 
further  record  were  necessary,  the  report  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  meeting  at 
the  Drill  Hall  on  January  17,  1893,  would  be 
found  to  include  C.  Orion  (eoncolor  x  insigne 
among  the  group  of  Orchids  exhibited  by 
Messrs.  J.  Veirch  &  Sons  on  that  date.  On 
February  14,  1899,  Messrs.  J.  Yeiteh  &  Sons 
again  exhibited  this  hybrid,  receiving  an 
Award  of  Merit,  and  a  recorded  painting  will 
be  found  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
•collection  of  paintings  of  "Certificated  Or- 
chids." It  is  obvious  from  these  records  that 
the  original  name  for  this  Cypripedium  in- 
signe and  C.  eoncolor  cross  must  remain. 
There  are  now  several  lists  of  hybrids,  to- 
gether with  their  parentage,  now  in  circula- 
tion, and  many  of  these  include  all  the  crosses 
which  appeared  in  issues  of  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  in  1895,  so  that  there  is  not  the 
excuse  for  duplication  of  names  that  existed 
previously  to  the  1895  issue.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  list  published  in  that  year  has 
been  one  of  the  chief  aids  to  the  more  careful 
nomenclature  of  Orchid  hybrids  that  have 
appeared  during  recent  years.  E.  J.  Chapman. 

HEMIPILIA   AMETnVSTINA. 

This  pretty  and  rare  terrestrial  Orchid  has 
flowered  at  Tring  Park  with  the  Hon.  Walter 
Rothschild,  M.P.,  with  whom  it  thrives 
very  satisfactorily  grown  in  a  heated  frame 
with  other  terrestrial  Orchids.  It  has  a  single 
broadly-ovate,  fleshy  green  leaf,  beautifully 
(marked  with  reddish-purple,  and  closely  cover- 
ing the  surface  of  the  soil  in  the  pot,  in  the 
same  manner  as  do  most  of  the  Satyriums. 
The  erect  raceme  of  flowers  is  about  9  inches 
in  height,  the  flowers  being  borne  on  the 
apper  half.  The  flowers  are  of  peculiar  con- 
struction, the  lateral  sepals,  which  are  ex- 
tended horizontally,  and  the  comparatively 
Jarge,  spurred  lip,  being  the  effective  features, 
the  smaller  odd  sepal  and  the  petals  arranging 
themselves  closely  round  the  column  so  as  to 
seem  to  form  part  of  it.  The  flowers  are 
white,  with  a  green  band  down  the  middle  of 
the  lateral  sepals,  and  rose-purple  markings 
on  the  lip  and  under-side  of  the  column.  The 
singular  little  Satyrium  marginatum  and  other 
rare  species  are  also  in  flower. 


Fig.  71. — pear  duciiesse  de  bordeaux. 


in  either  all  or  half  leaf-soil,  and  in  a  few 
instances  I  have  been  informed  that  the 
plants  have  improved  under  the  new  treat- 
ment. But  by  far  the  greater  number 
of  those  who  have  ex  )eri  nented  with 
leaf-soil  for  Orchids  in  this  country  either 
entirely  condemn  it,  or  have  some  reservation 
as  to  the  genera  which  it  suits,  and  those  with 
which  it  dues  not  a^ree.  In  these  particulars 
there  is  nothing  approaching  unanimity. 
Several  have  told  me  that  Cypripediums  soon 
bocome  unhealthy  if  grown  in  leaf-soil.  More 
than  one  grower  has  told  me  that  ha  tried  his 
Odontoglossums  in  it,  and  had  to  repot  them 
into  peat  and  sphagnum  to  save  their  lives. 
On  the  other  hand,  undoubtedly  there  are 
plenty  of  good  Odontoglossums  growing  in 
leaf-soil.  The  chief  reason  of  success  or 
failure,  so  far  as  1  have  been  able  to  glean  is, 
that  those  who  succeed  are  very  careful 
waterers,  and  those  who  fail  are  "  heavy- 
handed "  with  the  water-can.  Unfortunately 
the  latter  class  predominates,  and  with  a  man 


faet,  the  finer  particles  of  the  leaf-mould 
percolated  downwards  through  the  drainage, 
an!  leaf-mould  was  given  up  in  disgust. 
Later  it  was  tried  on  Cypripedes  and  on  our 
seedling  Lfelias  and  Cattleyas,  several  dozen 
each  of  the  latter  being  potted  in  it,  and  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  is  the 
greatest  "humbug"  ever  brought  into  such 
prominence  before  cultivators  in  the  United 
States,  and  this  after  careful  and  due  study 
and  trial,  with  considerable  loss."  This 
disposes  of  the  writer's  lime  theory,  and 
plainly  tolls  that  leaf-mould  as  a  material  for 
potting  Orchids  in,  is  yet  on  trial.  It  has  been 
tried  with  good,  and  with  bad  results,  in 
this  country,  and  it  is  a  pity  that  those  who 
have  by  experience  arrived  at  a  conclusion  on 
Ihe  subject  do  not  briefly  set  forth  their 
methods  and  results  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle 
for  tho  good  of  the  common  cause.  For  my 
part  I  would  advise  growers  of  small  collec- 
tions of  Orchids,  and  especially  such  as 
include  a  large  number  of  species  from  different 
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countries,  to  procaed  carefully  with  their 
experiments;  and  to  observe  that  their  plants 
are  kept  on  the  "dry  side  "  in  the  matter  of 
■water.  One  of  the  best  examples  of  Orchid- 
culture  in  leaf-soil  which  I  have  seen,  received 
little  more  water  than  that  supplied  by  frequent 
spraying  with  Sander's  Sprayer.  JamesO'BHen. 


COLONIAL    NOTES. 

A\  AGRICULTURAL  UNIVERSITY  IN  THE 
WEST  INDIES. 

Mb.  Lamont,  as  we  are  told  in  the  ^Igii- 
cultural  News,  starts  with  the  statement  that 
the  "  West  Indian  sugar  industry  is  suffering 
not  only  from  the  effects  of  the  bounties,  but 
from  a  deeply-seated  internal  disease."  It  is 
pointed  out  that  even  in  the  sugar  factories 
with  good  maohinery  "  there  has  been  no 
corresponding  improvement  in  the  manage- 
ment of  that  machinery  or  in  the  manipulation 
of  the  juice  ...  in  many  West  Indian  sugar- 
houses  that  important  offieer,  a  chemist,  is 
absent,  while  in  others  he  merely  accumulates 
a  mass  of  figures  and  statistics,  which  are  not 
turned  to  any  practical  account  .  .  .  there  is 
frequently  a  lamentable  want  of  coordination 
between  the  different  departments  .  .  .  the 
economy  of  labour  and  the  adoption  of  labour- 
saving  device)  .  .  .  have  hardly  begun  to  be 
seriously  studied." 

Turning  to  the  field,  Mr.  Lamont  is  of 
opinion  "the  case  is  still  more  deplorable." 
Except  in  a  few  localities  "  the  various  opera- 
tions incident  to  the  prepartion  and  tillage  of 
the  soil,  are  all  performed  by  hand  at  an 
enormous  cost  .  .  .  rotation  of  crops  is  scarcely 
practised  .  .  .  ratooning  is  still  largely  in 
vogue,  and  naturally  diminishes  the  yield  per 
acre  .  .  .  in  the  vital  matter  of  the  application 
of  chemical  fertilisers  to  the  soil,  there  is 
room  for  the  greatest  improvement  ...  at 
present  they  are  usually  applied  in  an  utterly 
haphazard  manner." 

After  reviewing  the  nature  of  the  internal 
disease,  Mr.  Lamont  endeavours  to  point  out 
the  cause: — "  The  West  Indian  backwardness 
is  directly  due  to  two  causes :  first,  the 
abundance  of  labourers,  working  for  a  low 
wage  ;  secondly,  the  extreme  rarity  of  skilled 
scientific  direction."  It  is  insisted  upon  that 
"  the  abundance  of  labour  has  stunted  the 
desire  for,  and  the  adoption  of,  labour-saving 
appliances,  both  in  the  field  and  the  factory," 
and  in  regard  to  the  absence  of  scientific 
direction,  the  West  Indian  planters  are 
described  as  "  having  endeavoured  to  continue 
the  fight  against  the  scientists  and  specialists 
of  continental  Europe  and  the  United  States 
with  a  class  of  men  whose  technical  knowledge 
is  hopelessly  inadequate." 

The  sugar  (or  any  other)  industry  of  the 
West  Indies  cannot  be  conducted  without 
trained  intelligence  ;  indeed,  without  trained 
West  Indian  intelligence. 

Mr.  Lamont  expresses  the  opinion  that  "the 
crying  need  of  the  West  Indian  Colonies  is  a 
University  of  Tropical  Agriculture.  It  is  an 
imperative  necessity  that  their  young  men 
should  be  trained  to  take  part  in  building  up 
the  future  of  their  country  upon  the  only 
substantial  foundation,  and  in  making  their 
agriculture  an  example  instead  of  a  by- word  ; 
for  in  agriculture  alone  lies  the  promise  of 
any  permanent  prosperity  for  these  "British 
Dominions  beyond  the  Seas." 

He  predicts  with  confidence,  that  if  out  of 
the  germ  of  the  "Imperial  Department  of 
Agriculture,"  an  agricultural,  mechanical, 
and  commercial  university,  is  evolved,  not 
only  will  a  large  measure  of  prosperity  be 
restored  to  the  West  Indies,  but  the  bonds 
that  unite  them  to  tie  mother  country  greatly 
strengthened." 


FORESTRY. 

EXCURSION   OP   ENGLISH   ARBORICUL- 
TURAL  SOCIETY   TO  PRANCE. 

Continuing  our  walk  through  the  forest  of 
Retz,  B;eeh  and  Oak  in  all  stages  of  growth 
were  s  iccessively  met  with,  while  Hornbeam 
seemed  a  general  constituent  of  all  theyouDger 
woods.  This  latter  tree  is  not  encouraged 
more  than  can  be  helped,  but  it  appears  to 
be  much  easier  to  regenerate  than  Beech, 
probably  owing  to  its  seed-years  being  more 
regular  and  frequent.  Opportunities  were 
affjrded  of  noting  the  effect  of  the  old  system 
of  tire-et-aire  on  the  growth  of  Oak.  On  the 
poorer  localities  the  Beech  had  invariably 
crushed  out  most  of  the  Oak  during  the 
normal  rotation,  but  where  the  soil  and  situa- 
tion were  better,  the  Oaks  had  fought  out  the 
combat  with  better  results ;  and  some  very 
fine  sticks  (mostly  of  Q.  sessiliflora)  were 
seen.  The  mature  fellings  are  all  made  by 
the  buyer,  the  trees  being  measured  and 
stamped  by  the  forest  officers,  and  sold  by 
Dutch  auction,  the  price  of  Beech  averaging 
about  0(/.  and  Oak  Is.  8d.  per  cubic  foot,  or 
rather  more  than  these  figures  by  English 
quarter  -  girth  measurement.  The  greater 
part  of  the  branchwood  is  cut  up  into  metre 
lengths  for  firewood,  and  with  a  neatness  not 
often  found  in  Eoglish  work. 

One  of  the  finest  nurseries  in  which  trees 
are  grown  for  filling  up  blanks  in  the 
seedling  areas  was  inspected.  This  was  mostly 
stocked  with  Beech  and  Oak,  several  beds  of 
the  latter  showing  a  very  luxuriant  growth, 
but  appearing  to  have  too  much  top  for  suc- 
cessful transplanting.  The  soil  round  this 
particular  nursery  seemed  some  of  the  best  in 
the  forest,  being  a  finely  pulverised  loam,  and 
of  great  depth.  Some  of,  if  not  the  finest 
examples  of  timber  seen  during  the  day,  stood 
a  short  distance  away ;  these  were  Beech 
and  Oak  of  extraordinary  height  and  size, 
growing  on  an  area  under  regeneration,  and 
many  of  them  contained  from  200  to  300  cubic 
feet  of  heavy  timber. 

Most  of  the  party  were  not  sorry  by  this 
time  to  find  the  carriages  awaiting  them  in 
the  main  road,  and  taking  our  seats,  we  drove 
back  to  Yillers-Cotteiet,  the  road  being 
pitched  the  whole  distance  through  the  forest 
with  large  square  blocks  of  stone,  serviceable 
and  durable  enough,  no  doubt,  but  very  up- 
pleasant  to  travel  over. 

The  forest  of  Compiegne  was  the  scene  of 
the  following  day's  excursion,  and  in  this  we 
were  accompanied  by  the  chief  forest  officer, 
M.  Peiffer,  and  his  colleagues,  MM.  Couttolcne 
and  Granger.  The  forest  of  Compiegne  differs 
in  several  respects  from  that  of  Retz,  although 
in  both,  Beech,  Oak,  and  Hornbeam  are  the 
prevailing  trees.  The  proximity  of  the  palace, 
however,  has  associated  the  forest  almost  as 
closely  with  hunting  and  shootiDg,  or  what  is 
known  in  Prance  as  la  cfiosse,  as  with  forestry. 
In  certain  respects,  therefore,  it  more  closely 
resembles  a  woodland  in  Great  Britain  thai 
the  majority  of  Prench  forests,  and,  so  far, 
offers  au  instructive  object-lesson  in  the  com- 
bination of  timber -growing  and  game-pre- 
serving. Rabbits,  deer,  and  wild  boars  are 
the  principal  kinds  of  game,  and  the  effect  of 
their  existence  is  seen  in  the  less  regular 
crop  of  timber  on  the  ground,  and  the  use  of 
wire-netting  round  areas  of  regeneration.  The 
expense  of  erecting  the  netting  is  borne,  how- 
ever, by  the  lessees  of  the  shooting,  so  that 
it  does  not  constitute  a  serious  item  of  expen- 
diture to  the  forest  department,  as  is  the  case 
in  England.  Another  feature  in  Compiegne  is 
the    network    of    rides  which    radiate    from 


centre  to  centre,  and  which  render  the  forest  a 
tirst-rate  exercise  ground  for  horsemen  ;  while 
several  features  hereafter  mentioned  render  it 
a  favourite  resort  of  tourists  and  picnicers. 

Leaving  the  town  of  Comp'egne  about  9.30,. 
we  drove  throurh  the  most  business- like  part 
of  the  forest  first,  inspecting  various  regenera- 
tion areas,  patches  of  pure  Oak,  which  illus- 
trated the  importance  of  a  mixture  of  Beech, 
and  receiving  an  objec '.-lesson  in  the  pruning 
and  cleaning  of  young  Oaks  by  the  forest, 
guards.  Near  the  village  of  St.  Jean-aux- 
Bois  a  hill  was  climbed  on  foot,  from  the  top 
of  which  a  splendid  view  was  obtained  of  the 
surrounding  country.  This  hill  was  also 
interesting  in  its  containing  numerous  speci- 
mens of  the  fossils  whieh  give  their  name  to 
the  cerithic  and  nnmmulitic  limestone  of  the 
district,  and  which  is  not  represented  in  Great 
Britain.  The  pretty  village  of  Pierrefonds 
afforded  us  an  opportunity  for  luncheon,  and 
an  inspection  of  the  renovated  chateau  origi- 
nally built  by  Louis  d'Orleans,  dismantled 
by  Richelieu  in  1017,  and  restored  by  Napo- 
leon III. 

Continuing  our  drive  by  the  lake  of  St. 
Pierre,  a  favourite  haunt  of  the  Empress 
Eugenie,  we  mei  with  M.  Danbrie,  one  of  the 
heads  of  the  Porest  Department,  who  accom- 
panied us  for  the  rest  of  the  afternoon. 
Returning  to  Compiegne  by  the  Bronx- Mont  % 
a  hill  on  which  a  fine  view  of  the  palace  is 
obtained,  we  had  the  finest  treat  of  the  whole 
day.  This  was  afforded  by  the  fine  Oak  and 
Beech  growing  on  the  side  and  base  of  this 
hill,  and  which  owo  their  existence  to  the  fact 
that  they  are  regarded  as  of  iejthetic  rather 
than  economic  value  now.  Picturesquely 
grouped  amongst  typijal  forest  growth,  these 
trees  allow  one  to  judge  as  to  what  the  soit 
and  climate  a-e  capable  of  producing,  and 
some  idea  of  this  may  be  given  by  specifying; 
the  dimensions  of  the  largest  (although  not 
the  tallest)  Oak,  named  the  "  Chene  de  la 
Czarine,"  after  the  Empress  of  Russia.  Cir- 
cumference at  breast  high,  17  feet ;  height  to 
first  limb,  45  feet;  quarter-girth,  42  in.  = 
551  cub.  feet ;  cubic  content  of  tops,  150  feet- 
Total,  700  cub.  feet.  A.  C.  F. 
{To  be  continued.) 


FLORISTS'  FLOWERS. 


TSE  SHOW  AURICULA. 

The  moist,  cool  summer  has  been  favourable 
to  the  development  of  the  Auricula,  as  plants 
delighting  in  coolness  and  a  fair  amount  of 
moisture,  they,  by  their  vigorous  growth, 
appear  to  have  revelled  under  conditions  so 
favourable  to  their  well  being.  They  have 
moved  along  the  plane  of  the  summer,  know- 
ing but  little  of  summer  heats  of  previous 
years,  which  have  so  injurious  an  effect  upon 
the  plants  unless  they  are  c.osely  and  con- 
tinuously looked  after.  It  will  be  instructive 
to  note  if  the  "  Primulaceous  habit"  in  the 
Auricula  of  sending  up  its  flowers  in  autumn 
is  increased  consequent  upon  the  stately  de- 
velopment made  during  the  summer.  The 
alpines  in  particular  have  done  remarkably 
well  during  the  period  succeeding  the  blooming 
time. 

Among  the  green  edges,  the  "cracks"  of 
the  past  blooming  time  were  Abraham  Barker 
(Lord),  a  northern  flower;  Mrs.  Henwood 
(Barlow),  and  Shirley  Hibberd  (Simonite). 
James  Hannaford  (Simonite),  a  green  edge  of 
very  fine  quality  when  at  its  best,  has  been  a 
little  disappointing  this  season,  and  the  Rev. 
P.  D.  Horner  was  not  so  good  as  usual. 

Auriculas,  apparently,  have  their  seasons ; 
they  are   influenced   by  conditions  we  do  not 
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fully  understand,  and  (o  temporary  disap- 
pointments result.  Mr.  J.tmes  Djuglas,  wtose 
collection  is  no  doubt  now  the  best  ia  tho 
country,  has  sonn  fine  green  edges  of  his  own 
and  others'  raising,  but  which  can  scarcely 
be  put  into  commerce  just  yet.  The  Rev. 
F.  D.  Horner  has  some  also,  but  they  now 
rarely  appear  in  tho  south.  With  the  exer- 
tions of  Mr.  Douglas  of  Great  Bookham,  and 
Mr.  B.  Simonite  at  Sheffield,  and  with  Mr. 
Thomas  Lord  at  work  in  his  northern  borne,  the 
flow  of  new  varieties  is  not  likely  to  dry  up 
just  yet. 

The  best  grey  edges  can  be  looked  for  in 
George  Rudd  (\Voodhead),  which,  in  addition, 
is  a  good  grower  ;  George  Lightbody  (Headly), 
unsurpassable  at  its  best;  Mabel  (Douglas), 
Marmion  (Douglas),  and  Richard  Headly  ( Light- 
body).  It  is  a  pleasant  reflection  that  those 
two  noteworthy  florists  and  fast  friends  should 
have  each  named  the  best  flower  he  ever  raised 
after  each  other.  Lancashire  Hero  was  but 
little  seen  at  Auricula  time,  it  was  probably 
not  its  season;  old  Colonel  Champneys  was 
exhibited  in  a  few  collections,  so  was  Dou- 
glas's Selvia  and  Mellor's  William  Brockbank, 
the  last  has  a  glorious  golden  tube  and  black 
body  colour,  but  it  is  rarely  shown  without 
some  defect. 

Of  white  edges  Acme  (Read),  Conservative 
(Douglas),  Heather  Bell  (Simonite),  Mrs. 
Dodwell  (Woodhead),  and  Reliance  (Mellor), 
have  been  seen  generally  in  good  character 
for  the  season.  Add  to  these  John  Simonite 
(Walker),  and  Snowdon's  Knight  (Djuglas), 
and  the  leading  varieties  are  named.  Mr. 
Douglas  has  two  or  three  new  white  edges, 
which  may  be  looked  for  in  the  spring  of  next 
year. 

Of  selfs,  the  best  of  those  in  commerce  are, 
Black  Bess  (Woodhead),  Negro  (Mellor),  Miss 
Barnard  (Phillips),  Mrs.  Potts  (Barlow),  and 
Ruby  (Simonite).  Horner's  Buttercup  is  a 
very  fine  yellow  self,  but  it  ranks  lowest 
among  the  selfs,  probably  because  it  re  presents 
the  normal  colour  of  the  flower. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Horner  has  in  his  time  raised 
many  fine  selfs,  but  how  very  few  indeed  have 
found  their  way  into  commerce  !  His  Heroine 
when  in  perfect  character  is  very  fine,  but 
it  is  apt  to  come  shaded,  which  greatly 
reduces  its  value  on  the  exhibition  table. 
Raisers  of  seedlings  are  found  stating  that 
Heroine  is  of  very  little  service  as  a  seed 
parent. 

The  Auricula  having  been  re-potted  into 
fresh,  sweet  soil  in  June  and  in  July,  put  on 
a  vigorous  mid-summer  growth,  but  will  soon 
show  signs  of  the  pause  in  leaf  development, 
which  comes  with  October.  When  that  stage 
is  reached  the  temperature  becomes  cooler  and 
moister,  and  less  water  at  the  roots  is  needed. 
It  is  in  late  summer  and  autumn  that  rot 
manifests  itself  more  than  at  any  other  season 
of  the  year.  Sour  soil  and  defective  drainage 
combine  to  cause  decay  in  the  tap  root. 

At  this  season  of  the  year,  the  ravages  of  a 
small  grub  are  to  be  dreaded.  Hiding  itself 
on  the  underside  of  the  leaves,  it  sallies 
forth  to  fasten  itself  upon  the  point  of  the 
filbert  centre,  which  contains  the  embryo 
blossom  of  the  coming  season  ;  and  eating  its 
way  into  it,  destroys  the  fair  promise  of  the 
spring  bloom.  Close  watchfulness  is  very 
necessary  at  this  season  of  the  year ;  no 
quarter  to  grubs  is  the  war  cry. 

Coolness,  plenty  of  fresh  air,  cleanliness, 
a  soil  through  which  water  passes  quickly, 
and  free  drainage,  are  conditions  favourable 
to  hoalth  and  vigour;  a  northern  aspect  is 
best  from  June  until  September  runs  out,  but 
there  has  been  so  little  of  fierce  heat  and 
parching  drought  that  change  of  position  has 
scarcely  been  necessary  during  the  summer. 
R.D. 


BOOK    NOTICE. 


The  Book  of  the  Strawberry.     By  Edwin 
Beckett.     (Published  by  John   Lane,  The 
Bodley  Head,  London  ;    and  New  York.) 
A  USEFUL  manual,  by  a  master  hand,  on  the 
Strawberry,  with  short  chapters  on  the  Rasp- 
berry, Blackberry,  Loganberry  and  Japanese 
Wineberry.     It  forms  the  ninth  of  the  series 
of  "Handbooks of  Practical  Gardening"  edited 


of  a  certain  sort  of  plough  between  the  rows. 
Estimates  of  cost  of  cultivation,  as  also  of 
returns  from  an  acre  of  land,  are  given.  We 
were  glad  to  observe  Mr.  Beckett  ineludes 
Raspberry  Semper  Pidelis,  a  most  abundant 
bearer,  so  acid  when  ripe  that  blackbirds  and 
thrashes  reject  it,  but  which  makes  a  deli- 
cious jam,  having  none  of  the  mawkish  flavoar 
of  that  made  from  other  varieties.  The  other 
fruits  of  which  the  manual  treats  are  adequi  ely 
dealt  with. 


Fig. 
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by  Mr.  Harry  Roberts.  The  opening  chapter 
deals  with  the  history  of  the  Strawberry  from 
early  times  in  an  accurate  manner ;  and  the 
chief  portion  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  matters 
of  cultivation  out  of-doors  and  under  glass. 
A  list  of  varieties  is  appended,  which  some 
persons  may  consider  to  be  too  long,  but 
knowing  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the  Strawberry 
as  regards  soil  and  climate,  we  should  hesi- 
tate to  omit  any  of  the  varieties,  except  on 
the  score  of  inferior  flavour.  The  cultivation 
of  tho  plant  for  market  receives  a  short 
chapter  to  itself,  the  methods  differing  in 
essentials  very  slightly  from  those  practised 
in  small  private  gardens,  excepting  in  the  use 


LINDENBERGIA  GRANDIFLORA. 

We  give  this  week  an  illustration  (fig.  72) 
taken  from  a  plant  shown  recently  at  tho 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  by  Messrs.  Jas. 
Veitch  &  Sons.  The  plant  has  long  been 
known  to  botanists,  but  has  not,  if  we  mistake 
not,  been  previously  introduced  into  ordinary 
gardens,  though  it  is  more  than  likely  it  may 
have  been  grown  at  Kew.  The  plant  has  much 
the  appearance  of  a  Mimulus,  the  flowers 
having  tho  form  and  the  yellow  colour  of  many 
of  the  species  of  that  genus.  It  is  a  native  of 
the  Himalayas,  and  would  require  warm  green- 
house treatment.  Tho  plant  is  descrilijd  in 
I  looker's  Flora  of  Brit  hh  Iiul la  (1885),  iY.,  p.  201. 
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AMHEESTIA    NOBILIS. 
It  seems  to  me  a  matter  for  regret  that  this 
magnificent    plant    should   be   so   rarely   met 
with  in  English  gardens,  for  with  the  excep- 
tion of  two  or  three  places  outside  of  Kew,  it 
is  almost  unknown  ;  and  yet  it  is  considered 
to  be  one  of  the  most  gorgeous  of  India's 
.glorious  flora — and    surely,  no   one  who  has 
•ever  seen  it  arrayed  in  its  beautiful  bronze- 
coloured,   pendulous   foliage  with    its  satin- 
like sheen,  can  fail  to  appreciate  the  beauty 
of  such  a  superb  object.     When,  in  addition  to 
this,   the  splendid    racemes   of    carmine    and 
orange  blossom  appear,  one  can  appreciate  the 
feelings  whieli   induce  the  Burmese  to  take 
basketfuls  of  its  gorgeous  blossoms  as  offerings 
to  their  deities.    The  comparative  ease  with 
which  a  plant  of  this  species  was  grown  and 
brought  into  bloom  under  my  supervision  at 
Harewood   House,  Leeds,  has   induced   me  to 
pen  the  following.     When  (my  then)  employer, 
just  returned  from  a  visit  to  the  native  country 
of  the  Amherstia  nobilis,  asked  if  I  could  grow 
it  at  Harewood,   I  replied  that  I  would   try 
my  best,  but  all  the  same,  I  had  my  fears  with 
regard  to  the   result.    Two  difficulties    pre- 
sented themselves :   the  first  was  a  question 
of   temperature,  and  in  the  severe  winter  of 
1895,  when  the  thermometer  fell  to  47°  in  the 
Siouse  containing  the  plant,  the  difficulty  was 
a    real    one ;    the    second    was,   that    a   mis- 
cellaneous  collection   of   plants,    had   to   be 
grown   in   the  same   stove,  and   in  order  to 
keep    down    thrip     and    other    pests,    fumi- 
gation    was     necessary.      This     was     anta- 
gonistic    to    the     successful     treatment    of 
the  Amherstia,    and   it   was   particularly   un- 
favourable when  the  plant    was   growing,  as 
then  the  young  foliage  is  very  easily  injured. 
■On  the  arrival  of  the  case  of  twelve  plants  in 
September,  1894,  only  three  were  alive,  and 
these  were  devoid  of  foliage,  only  the  leaf- 
stalks romaining,  and  the  prospect   was   not 
•encouraging.     They  were  pub  on  a  dung  bed- 
frame,  and  lightly   sprinkled  overhead  with 
tepid  water,  and   by  the  following  February 
the  plants   began   to  grow.    Three  separate 
beds  were  then  prepared  for  them,  two  being 
placed   in   the   house    where   they   had    been 
standing,  and  one  on  top  of  some  hot  water- 
pipes  in  a  house  in  which  Hibiscus    plants 
•were  grown.     These  beds   consisted   of   loam 
brought  from  different  places,  and  except  some 
•charcoal,   nothing  else  was  used.     The   plant 
which  grew  the  best  was  planted  on  soil  taken 
from  an  old  pheasant-run  which  had  been  well 
'limed,  and  accordingly  it  was  the  soil  of  which 
•use  was  exclusively  made.     The  beds  were 
tiordered  with  dry  bricks,  and  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  one  in  the  Hibicus-house,  they 
were  enlarged  as  the  extension  of  the  roots 
Tendered  it  necessary. 

When  in  active  growth,  the  plants  received 
•copious  supplies  of  tepid  water.  On  the  roof 
of  their  house  being  renewed,  large  flagstones 
were  placed  under  the  beds,  and  the  safe  removal 
•of  the  plants  to  a  fernery  was  accomplished 
in  the  month  of  July,  1897.  When  removed  to 
the  stove,  the  plants  made  a  splendid  growth 
5n  the  season  1898,  and  in  the  following  month 
of  March  some  growths  were  observed  which 
•differed  in  appearance  from  the  others,  but  I 
■did  not  expect  these  were  flower-shoots,  as 
plants  of  Amherstia  that  I  had  read  about  were 
some  years  older  than  these  before  they 
flowered.  However,  the  growths  developed 
Cnto  six  flowering  racemes,  of  which  two  were 
removed,  in  order  not  to  exhaust  the  plant, 
which  at  that  time  was  about  7  feet  in  height, 
and  from  3  to  4  feet  in  diameter.  When  the 
blossoms  fully  developed,  the  plant  was  a 
sight  which  well  repaid  all  the  labour  and 
care  bestowed  upon  it.  J.  Jeff rey,  The  Gardens, 
St.  Mary's  Isle,  Kirkcudbright. 
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FRUITS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  James  Whytock,  Gardener  to  the  Duke  of 
Buccleuch.  Dalkeith,  Scotland. 

Earliest  forced  Vines. — The  young  wood 
being  quite  mature  and  growth  arrested  for  a 
season,  the  rods  may  be  pruned,  but  less 
closely  than  at  mid  season.  If  they  are 
infested  with  red  spider  and  there  are  no 
other  plants  in  the  vinery,  fumigate  with 
flowers- of- sulphur,  being  careful  to  prevent 
the  fumes  passing  into  adjoining  plant-houses. 
Where  mealy  bug  infests  the  Vines,  let  the 
loose  bark  be  removed.  Then  wash  the 
rods  with  soapsuds,  using  a  brush  ;  and  after- 
wards paint  the  rods,  but  not  the  buds,  with 
a  thin  mixture  of  gas  tar-water  and  clay.  Let 
the  interior  of  the  house  be  cleansed  with 
softsoap  and  water,  adding  a  little  petroleum 
to  the  water.  Limewash  or  coat  with  oil 
paint  all  wall  surfaces.  Remove  the  surface 
soil,  and  if  the  roots  form  a  net- work  on  the 
surface,  the  loose  soil  may  only  be  removed 
by  scraping  it  off  with  a  blunt  hoop.  This 
done,  sprinkle  the  border  with  bone  meal 
and  with  an  equal  quantity  of  Vine- 
manure,  covering  the  whole  with  a  2-ineh  layer 
of  finely  chopped  fresh  turfy  loam.  Make  the 
same  firm,  and  apply  a  thin  covering  of  short 
stable  litter  or  horse  droppings  only.  Should 
the  Vine  border  need  renovating  or  an  addition 
made  to  it,  this  is  the  time  in  which  to  carry 
out  such  work.  A  new  border  should  be  3  feet 
deep  and  wide,  with  a  6-inch  layer  of  drainage 
materials  at  the  bottom,  and  provided  an 
outlet  drain  ;  the  soil  may  consist  of  good 
fresh  turf  chopped  roughly,  and  with  it  mix 
bone  meal  and  Vine- manure.  If  it  is  a  heavy 
and  retentive  loam,  add  lime  rubble,  and  make 
the  soil  very  firm  by  ramming  it.  More  soil 
can  be  added  yearly  or  less  often  till  the 
border  is  made  up  to  its  proper  width.  When 
less  radical  measures  are  called  for,  the  roots 
should  be  laid  bare  and  lifted,  and  replaced 
very  near  to  the  surface  with  a  thin  layer  of 
fine  soil  over  them.  The  job  being  finished, 
keep  the  house  very  cool  until  a  start  is  made 
at  the  beginning  of  the  month  of  December, 
which  is  soon  enough  for  forcing  permanent 
Vines. 

Vines  raised  from  eyes  in  February  and 
planted  out  in  May  or  June  of  the  present 
year,  may  still  be  encouraged,  cutting  away 
none  of  the  young  growth,  for  the  more  top- 
growth  the  more  roots,  and  inducing  a  strong 
break  next  year  when  cut  back  to  a  point 
about  3  feet  from  the  ground. 

Muscat  of  Alexandria  and  other  varieties. — 
Grapes  intended  for  furnishing  the  table 
through  the  autumn  and  early  winter  not 
so  well  finished  as  could  be  desired  owing 
to  lack  of  heat  and  sunshine,  should  be 
afforded  a  temperature  of  55°  to  60°  by  means 
of  flreheat,  and  on  bright  days  70°  to  75°, 
together  with  plenty  of  ventilation.  Keep 
the  borders  moist  that  there  will  be  no  daDger 
of  the  berries  shrivelling.  Some  dry  material 
may  be  laid  on  the  inside  border  to  check 
evaporation.  No  pot  plants  should  be  per- 
mitted to  remain  in  vineries  containing  ripe 
Grapes. 

Earlier  Tines. — If  the  wood  is  not  matured 
on  Vines  from  which  the  fruit  is  removed, 
afford  a  temperature  by  day  of  70°  to  80°,  but 
keep  the  vinery  cool  and  airy  by  night ;  and  if 
the  border  is  dry,  afford  water  and  manure- 
water  somewhat  copiously. 


THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 

By  R.  Davidson,  Gardener  to  Eabl  Cadogan,  Culford 
Hall,  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 

Propagation  of  Plants. — Cuttings  of  Calceo- 
larias should  now  be  taken  of  well-ripened 
and  not  too  sappy  shoots,  and,  after  the 
removal  of  a  few  of  the  lowermost  leaves, 
should  be  inserted  an  inch  apart  in  sandy  soil, 
covered  with  a  handglass  or  a  garden-frame, 
facing    the    west    or    north.     Apply    water 


once  copiously,  and  keep  close  till  roots  form. 
Viola  cuttings  strike  readily  under  similar 
conditions,  or  rooted  side-shoots  from  the 
base  of  the  clumps  may  be  procured  and 
planted  in  a  cold-frame  or  prepared  border, 
with  a  view  to  lifting  them  in  the  autumn 
when  better  rooted,  and  with  good  balls  of  soil, 
and  planting  them  whtre  they  are  to  remain 
to  flower.  Gaillardias,  which  are  exquisite 
flowers,  and  in  much  request  for  cutting,  may 
be  increased  by  means  of  cuttings  inserted  in 
a  compost  consisting  of  finely- sifted  loam, 
leaf-soil,  and  sand,  in  about  equal  proportions. 
The  cuttings,  properly  prepared,  should  be 
put  to  the  number  of  three  in  a  44-inch  pot, 
placed  in  a  frame  or  handlight,  and  kept  close 
till  roots  form.  Shoots  of  choice  Phloxes, 
taken  from  around  the  sides  of  the  plants  at 
their  base  may  be  similarly  treated,  and  they 
will  form  excellent  plants  for  flowering  next 
year. 

General  Remarks.— With  the  shortening  days 
and  genial  dews  at  night,  the  grass  on  the 
lawns  will  for  a  few  weeks  to  come  grow  thick 
and  fast,  and  the  mowing-machine  and  roller 
must  be  constantly  at  work.  The  same  condi- 
tions which  favour  the  growth  of  grass  also 
produces  plenty  of  weeds  on  the  gravel- 
paths,  and  the  application  of  a  weed-killer 
will  in  many  gardens  become  a  necessity,  but 
in  others  hand- weeding  will  suffice  ;  the  weed- 
killer brightens  the  gravel,  and  destroys 
worms,  so  that  in  that  way  it  is  better  than 
hand- labour.  In  the  herbaceous  borders 
many  species  of  plants,  annual  and  perennial, 
are  now  over,  and  the  former  may  be  pulled 
up,  the  stations  well  manured  and  dug  ready 
for  the  reception  of  spring-flowering  plants 
and  bulbs  ;  and  the  flowering  stems  of  the 
latter  cut  off,  or  the  dead  flowers  and  withered 
leaves  removed.  Weeds  must  be  hoed  off 
or  pulled  up  by  hand.  Climbing  Roses  and 
other  wall  plants  are  growing  very  luxuriantly, 
and  ♦hose  growths  that  are  required  for  next 
year's  flowering  should  be  made  secure  against 
the  wind,  and  weak  or  superfluous  shoots  re- 
moved, advice  which  applies  also  to  plants 
growing  on  pillars,  arches,  trellises,  and 
pergolas.  

THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  T.  TnHTON,  Gr.  to  J.  K.  D.  Wingfield  Digbt,  Esq., 
Sherborne  Castle,  Dorsetshire. 

Carrots.— Any  of  the  Early  Horn  or  Stump- 
rooted  Carrots,  it  fully  grown,  should  be  lifted 
before  the  roots  split,  and  be  stored  in 
a  cellar  or  a  cool  place  out-of-doors,  so 
as  to  keep  them  fresh  and  plump  for  current 
use.  The  Horn  Carrots  sown  early  in  August 
will  now  need  to  be  thinned  to  a  distance  of 
3  inches  apart,  the  weeds  drawn  out  of  the 
rows,  and  the  spaces  between  the  latter 
cleared  of  weeds  with  a  narrow  Dutch-hoe, 
and  a  handfork  or  small  rake. 

Mushroom  House. — In  order  to  maintain  a 
continuous  supply  of  Mushrooms,  beds  must 
be  made  up  as  fast  as  the  horse-droppings 
can  be  collected  for  them.  During  the  autumn, 
the  droppings  from  the  carriage-horse  stables 
(which  is  the  only  source  from  which  most 
gardeners  get  their  supply)  are  better  suited 
for  Mushroom-bed  making  than  those  collected 
in  the  winter  months,  when  so  many  carriage- 
horses  and  hunters  are  fed  with  Carrots.  It 
is  advisable  therefore  to  make  arrangements 
for  saving  the  droppings  from  the  farm-horse 
stables.  In  all  cases,  the  necessary  droppings 
for  each  bed  should  be  got  together  as  quickly 
as  possible,  when  it  is  lees  difficult  to  get  the 
bulk  into  a  proper  state  for  making  up  into  the 
bed,  than  it  is  when  it  takes  an  unreasonable 
time  to  collect  the  requisite  quantity.  Turn 
the  bulk  over  about  once  infour  days,  until  all 
rank  smell  is  dispersed.  At  the  final  turning, 
to  every  cartload  of  droppiDgs  add  one  wheel- 
barrow-load of  maiden  loam,  and  well  in- 
corporate it  with  the  bulk.  The  fine  soil  from 
the  potting- loam  heap  will  answer  well  for 
this  purpose,  and  for  soiling  the  bed.  Make 
the  beds  thoroughly  firm  by  trampling  or  beat- 
ing them  with  a  mallet  or  a  brick.  Where  the 
material  has  been  thus  prepared,  and  made  firm 
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when  making  the  bed,  and  when  there  is  no 
risk  of  overheating,  the  spawn  should  be 
broken  up  to  the  usual  size  (a  little  larger 
than  a  Walnut),  and  placed  at  about  9  inches 
apart  under  the  top  lajer  of  dung,  that  is 
about  5  inches  deep.  Then  soil  the  bed  and 
insert  a  trial  stick.  Keep  tho  house  as  cool 
as  possible  for  the  present  by  damping  the 
floors,  &c. ,  and  if  found  necessary  open  the 
outside  door  and  ventilators  at  night.  Clear 
out  any  of  last  season's  beds  that  may  have 
been  left  in  the  house,  and  clean  down  the 
walls,  &c,  from  roof  to  floor  by  sweeping  with 
a  hair-broom,  and  where  it  is  necessary  apply 
lime-wash.  If  timber  in  any  form  is  used  for 
the  beds,  see  that  rotten  boards  are  replaced 
with  new  ones. 

.Runner  Beans. — Whilst  these  are  plentiful, 
those  who  make  a  practice  of  salting  them  for 
winter  use  should  secure  what  they  require 
forthwith.  The  way  in  which  they  are  pre- 
served is  simple,  and  considering  how  use  ul 
they  are  for  a  change  when  variety  is 
scarce,  it  is  surprising  how  few  take  advan- 
tage of  a  glut  of  pods  to  preserve  them. 
Slice  the  pods  in  the  usual  way,  and  place 
them  in  glazed  earthenware  jars,  sprinkling 
each  layer  of  beans  with  salt,  and  keep  all  per- 
fectly air-tight  by  covering  the  lid  of  the  jar 
with  double  sheets  of  brown  paper.  When 
required  for  use,  place  the  beans  in  water 
for  a  time  to  rid  them  of  some  of  the  salt. 
Preserved  thus,  they  will  keep  perfectly  good 
until  Seakale  and  forced  Asparagus  are  ready. 

Asparagus. — Young  beds  or  plantations  of 
Asparagus  are  invariably  earlier  in  ripening- 
off  than  established  beds  which  were  cut  till  a 
late  date.  Cut  oil  the  ripest  of  these  tops,  and 
particularly  those  with  ripening  seed.  Keep 
the  beds  as  free  from  weeds  as  possible  ;  and 
pay  the  same  attention  to  the  older  beds  as 
the  stems  ripen. 

Turnips. — Thin  out  late  sowings  directly 
they  become  fit  to  about  4  inches  apart,  and 
thin  out  every  alternate  plant  before  they 
become  crowded  again.  Keep  the  ground 
moved  with  the  hoe  even  if  no  weeds  are 
visible. 


PLANTS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  J.  C.  Tallack,  Gardener  to  E.  Miller  Mundy,  Esq., 
Shipley  Hall,  Derby. 

Chrysanthemums. — Most  of  the  Chrysanthe- 
mum plants  should  be  h<  used  in  the  course  of 
the  next  few  days,  especially  those  from  which 
large  blooms  are  to  be  obtained,  many  of  the 
finer  varieties  being  more  tender,  and  unable 
to  withstand  even  a  degree  or  two  of  frost. 
None  of  these  plants  should  be  left  out-of-doors 
after  the  buds  show  the  least  sign  of  colour. 
A  great  deal  of  trouble  will  be  saved  if  each 
plant  be  thoroughly  sprayed  with  a  solution  of 
snlphide  of  potassium,  used  at  the  strength  of 
half  an  ounce  to  the  gallon  of  soft  water, 
which  may  be  applied  without  waste  if  the 
plants  are  laid  on  a  raised  and  inclined  plat- 
form consisting  of  sheets  of  corrugated  zinc, 
Tinder  the  lower  end  of  which  a  length  of  open 
water  spouting  is  fixed,  so  as  to  conduct  the 
dressing  into  a  tub  or  watering-can,  to  be 
strained  and  again  made  use  of.  I  find  this  an 
excellent  and  harmless  preventative  of  mildew 
on  Chrysanthemums,  and  one  more  readily 
applied  and  cleaner  than  flowers-of-sulphur,  as 
it  leaves  no  apparent  deposit  on  the  leaves. 
This  dressing  should  be  applied  out-of-doors,  as 
it  discolours  painted  woodwork.  Alter  housing 
the  plants,  they  should  he  vaporised  two  or 
three  times,  at  intervals  of  about  a  week,  with 
Nicotine  Compound,  to  rid  them  of  aphis,  some 
of  which  will  certainly  be  present,  and  give 
much  trouble  later  on  if  not  destroyed.  The 
change  to  the  protection  of  a  glasshouse  re- 
quires that  the  plants  for  a  few  days  should  be 
afforded  plenty  of  ventilation,  and  be  kept  as 
cool  as  possible,  and  the  quantity  of  water 
lessened  till  they  have  become  used  to  the 
new  conditions.  The  later  plants  of  bush 
form  may  remain  out-of-doors  till  a  later  date, 
everything  being  put  in  readiness  for  taking 
them  inside  if  frost  should  threaten. 


Winter  Carnations  for  flowering  early  should 
be  housed  forthwith,  for  the  flower-buds  take 
a  considerable  length  of  time  to  expand,  and 
they  develop  more  kindly  in  a  suitable  house 
than  in  cold  frames,  besides  which  the  plants 
can  be  more  easily  fumigated.  For  a  few  days 
after  housing  no  manure  or  soot-water  should 
be  afforded,  although  it  may  be  applied  as  the 
flower-buds  appear  on  plants  which  are  well 
rooted.  Free  ventilation  without  running 
risks  of  cold  draughts  should  be  affoided,  but 
no  fire-heat  as  yet.  If  rust  shows,  apply  a 
remedy  immediately.  For  this  I  have  found 
"  Carvita  "  excellent. 

Lilium  longiflorttm  var.  Harrisii. — The  bulbs 
now  coming  to  hand  should  be  potted  imme- 
diately on  arrival  from  the  nurserymen,  em- 
ploying one-year  old  pasture  loam,  leaf-mould, 
and  sand,  allowing  space  at  the  top  for  a  top- 
dressing  being  applied  when  roots  form  on  the 
stem.  This  variety  has  degenerated  greatly 
in  quality  of  recent  years,  and  those  who  do  not 
need  blooms  till  late  spring  will  do  well  to 
depend  largely  on  L.  longiflorum,  which  is  not 
only  cheaper  but  more  to  be  depended  upon. 
Let  the  pots  stand  high  and  dry  in  a  light  pit 
or  frame,  and  sinking  them  in  screened  coal- 
ashes. 

Succulents. — Cacti  and  all  other  succulents 
should  now  be  afforded  much  less  water,  and 
those  which  may  be  standing  on  the  stages 
among  other  plants  should  be  removed  to  a 
light  place  on  a  stage  or  shelf  near  the  glass. 


THE   HARDY   FRUIT    GARDEN. 

By  J.  Matne,  Gardener  to  the  Hon.  Mark  Rolle, 
Bicton.  East  Budleigh,  Devonshire. 

Autumn  -  bearing  Raspberries. —  Given  fine 
weather  for  a  few  weeks  ripe  fruit  will  be 
forthcoming  for  culinary  purposes,  if  not  for 
the  dessert.  The  finest  fruits  in  a  season  like 
the  present  will  be  obtained  from  stocks  of 
which  the  canes  were  thinned  severely  in 
July.  To  do  this  admits  sunshine,  and  aids 
the  ripening  of  the  fruits.  Unless  the  birds 
steal  the  berries  it  is  not  advisable  to  cover 
the  canes  with  nets,  as  to  do  this  excludes  a 
certain  amount  of  sunshine  and  air,  both  being 
necessary  for  so  late  a  crop. 

The  Winebemj.  —  Our  plants  of  Rubus 
phoenicolasius  are  carrying  a  full  crop  of 
fruit  this  season,  which  is  excellent  in  tarts 
or  for  making  a  preserve  when  grown  in 
quantity.  As  soon  as  the  whole  of  the  fruit  is 
cleared  from  the  shoots,  remove  those  shoots 
which  have  fruited  this  year,  treating  the 
plant  like  the  Raspberry,  and  fastening  the 
young  shoots  securely  to  their  supports. 

The  Mulberry. — For  making  jelly  this  fruit 
is  invaluable,  and  it  may  be  used  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  common  Blackberry  or  alone  for 
this  purpose,  as  also  in  preserves  or  tarts. 
When  the  fruits  begin  to  fall  they  are  at  the 
right  stage  for  cooking  or  eating  raw.  As 
Mulberry  wood  is  very  brittle,  care  must  be 
exercised  in  gathering  the  fruit,  or  much 
damage  will  be  done,  and  the  stems  of  young 
trees  should  always  be  made  secure  to  strong 
stakes  ;  in  fact,  the  tree  should  be  planted 
where  there  is  protection  from  the  more 
boisterous  winds,  otherwise  the  branches  will 
get  much  broken,  and  the  symmetry  of  the 
crown  spoiled. 

Miscellaneous. — Let  all  late  growths  of  wall 
fruit-trees  and  on  those  intheopen  beshortened 
somewhat,  and  it  will  be  advisable  to  remove 
the  whole  of  the  mulching  from  around  all 
trees  forthwith,  in  order  that  the  little  sun- 
heat  we  may  get  may  act  beneficially  on  the 
roots,  and  assist  the  growth  in  maturing. 
Borders  that  are  caked  hard  from  much 
trampling  should  be  loosened  with  a  digging- 
fork,  and  others  stirred  with  the  Dutch-hoe. 
The  bush-fruit  quarters  and  Strawberry-  plots 
should  be  similarly  treated,  removing  any 
late  runners  from  the  latter  plants,  and  raking 
off  all  weeds  and  rubbish.  Make  an  ex- 
amination of  the  fruit  -  trees,  and  mark 
such  as  will  require  lifting  or  root-pruning 
later  in  the  year.  Where  much  fresh  planting 
is    in    prospective,  the    gardener    should,    if 


possible,  visit  his  nurseryman  and  choose  the 
trees  he  wishes  to  pui chase  early  in  the 
autumn.  Apples  worked  on  the  best  kinds  off 
Parad  ise  stock  are  suitable  for  gardens  of  mode- 
rate size,  where  usually  the  size  of  the  heads, 
has  to  be  restricted  ;  and  those  on  the  crab  or 
wilding  stock  for  orchard  planting.  Pears  are 
more  satisfactory  when  worked  on  the  wilding 
Pear  stock,  where  the  soil  is  light,  and  the 
rainfall  not  heavy  ;  those  on  the  Quince 
appearing  to  enjoy  a  deep,  moist  soil,  though 
fine  fruit  are  grown  on  comparatively  shallow 
soils,  but  the  trees  do  not  make  as  free 
growth  on  the  Quince  as  on  the  Pear,  and 
often  get  very  stunted  [unless  suitably  top- 
dressed  annually.  Ed.]. 


THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  W.  P.  Bound,  Gardener  to  J.  Colman,  Esq.,  Gatton 
Park.  Reigate. 

Masdevallias.  —  These  plants  should  now 
be  examined,  and  those  which,  being  vigo- 
rous, have  filled  their  pots  with  growths- 
should  be  afforded  larger  pots,  and  others 
which  appear  to  have  sullicient  space  for  the 
next  twelve  months,  and  are  in  good  health 
and  the  compost  unsoured,  should  simply  have 
some  of  the  stale  surface  material  removetl 
and  fresh  applied.  If  the  compost  is  sour,, 
shake  out  the  plant  and  repot,  and  if  it  is. 
weakly  afford  more  drainage  materials.  Speci- 
mens exhibiting  signs  of  decay  in  the  centre- 
should  be  divided,  and  the  decayed  portion  re- 
moved ;  and  if  it  is  desirable  to  still  keep  the 
plant  as  a  specimen,  the  severed  portions, 
should  be  placed  together,  working  in  suffi- 
cient compost  betwetn  the  portions  as  willi 
keep  the  roots  divided,  otherwise  during: 
the  repotting  the  roots  will  get  pressed 
together  into  a  close  mass  in  the  centre  of 
the  pot.  Orchid  -  pots  are  preferable  to- 
pans  in  which  to  grow  Masdevallias,  and  in 
the  case  of  plants  that  require  a  pan  of  more 
than  8  inches  in  dianeter,  I  prefer  deep  pans 
without  side  perforations,  as  by  using  these  a 
sufficient  depth  is  obtained,  and  they  do  not 
present  such  a  heavy  appearance  as  pots  when 
standing  on  the  stage.  The  rhizomes  from  the 
peat  should  be  used  as  drainage  materials,  as. 
these  allow  the  roots  to  penetrate  to  the  bottom 
of  the  pot  in  a  most  desirable  manner.  They 
should  be  chopped  up  small,  piessed  together 
rather  firmly,  discriminating  the  quantity 
necessary  for  the  vigorous  and  the  weakly 
plants.  A  suitable  compost  that  is  both 
porous  and  retentive,  consists  of  fibrous- 
peat  two  -  fifths,  chopped  sphagnum  two- 
fifths,  Oak-leaf  soil  one- fifth.  The  repotting 
should  be  done  firmly,  and  clumps  of  sphag- 
num should  be  pricked  into  the  surlaee.. 
so  that  when  it  grows  the  surface  will  be 
nearly  covered.  A  few  days  after  re-potting . 
the  plants  should  be  afforded  water  with  a  fine 
rose  water-can,  and  afterwards  the  materials- 
should  be  allowed  to  become  well  dried  before 
water  is  again  applied.  During  the  winter- 
very  little  water  will  suffice  to  keep  them  in 
a  sound  state.  The  warmest  portion  of  the 
Odontoglossum-house  should  be  reserved  for 
all  of  them,  except  M.  Tovarensis  and  the 
hybrids  derived  from  that  species,  such  as- 
M.  x  Hincksiana,  M.  x  McYittise,  which 
are  benefited  by  being  given  a  place  at  the 
cooler  part  of  the  intermediate-house.  The 
chief  points  to  be  observed  in  the  cultivation 
of  Masdevallias  are  a  sweet,  buoyant  atmo- 
sphere, careful  application  of  water  in  autumn, 
and  winter,  and  a  free  use  of  the  watering-can 
when  they  are  growing  ;  and  to  be  always  on. 
the  look-out  for  Thrips,  especially  in  the 
winter,  when  the  plants  are  being  kept  on 
the  dry  side,  and  when  syringing  would  be 
injurious.     

Eelworms. — The  discovery  of  any  means 
of  checking  this  pest  without  injury  to  the 
plant  will  be  hailed  with  delight  by  our 
cultivators.  The  experts  of  the  United  States 
department  of  agriculture  say  that  the  best 
substance  to  use  is  formal  lehjde  in  a  1  per- 
cent, solution,  or  1  lbs.  of  formaldehyde  to  50 
gallons  of  water  applied  with  a  hose. 
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EDITORIAL     NOTICES. 


ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the  PUBLISHER. 

Letters  for  Publication,  as  well  as  specimens  and  plant 
for  naming,  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR, 
41,    Wellington    Street,    Covent    Garden,    London. 

Commwnications  should  be  written  on  one  side  only  op 
thi  paper,  sent  as  early  in  the  week  as  possible,  and  duly 
signed  by  the  writer.  If  desired,  the  signature  will  not  be 
printed,  but  kept  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

(Hustrations.— The  Editor  will  thankfully  receive  and  select 
photographs  or  drawings,  suitable  for  reproduction,  of 
gardens,  or  of  remarkable  plants,  flowers,  trees,  &c.  ;  but  he 
cannot  be  responsible  for  loss  or  injury. 

Local  News, — Correspondents  will  greatly  oblige  by  sending  to 
the  Editor  early  intelligence  of  local  events  likely  to  be  of 
interest  to  our  readers,  or  of  any  matters  which  it  is  desirable 
to  bring  under  the  notice  of  horticulturists. 

Newspapers. — Correspondents  sending  newspapers  should  le 
careful  to  mark  the  paragraphs  they  wish  the  Editor  to  see. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 


MONDAY, 


TUESDAY, 


/"National  Chrysanthemum  So- 
Sept.  22-T     ciety's      Floral      Committee 

I     Meeting  at  3  p.m. 

/Royal    Horticultural  Sociely's 

\  Committees  Meeting,  and  Na- 
Sept.  23  ;     tional  Dahlia  Society's  Floral 

I     Committee  Meeting  at  Drill 

\     Hall,  Westminster. 


SALES    FOR   THE   WEEK. 

MONDAY.  September  22— 

Bays,  Palms,  and  Dutch  Bulbs,  at  Stevens'  Rooms  — 
Dutch  Bulbs  at  Pro  heroe  and  Morris'  Rooms,  at  11. 
Unreserved  clearance  sale  of  Stove  and  Greenhouse 
Plants  at  "  Monkliams,"  Woodford  Green,  Essex, 
by  Protheroe  ,t  Morris,  at  12. 

TUESDAY.  September  23- 

Dutch  Bulbs  at  Protheroe  &  Morris'  Rooms,  at  11. 

WEDNESDAY,  September  24— 

Bulbs  and  Lilium  Harrisii  at  Stevens'  Rooms  — 
Dutch  Bulbs  at  Protheroe  &  Morris'  Rooms  at  11. 
Sale  of  Greenhouse  and  other  Plants  at  Oak  Villa 
Nursery.  Oakleigh  Road.  Whetstone,  by  Protheroe 
&  Morris,  at  12.  Azalea  Mollis,  Rhododendrons. 
Lilium  Harrisii,  and  Palm  Seeds,  at  Protheroe  & 
Morris'  Rooms,  at  5. 

THURSDAY.  September  25— 

Dutch  Bulbs,  at  Protheroe  &  Morris'  Rooms,  at  11. 

FRIDAY.  September  26— 

Dutch  Bulbs,  at  Protheroe  &  Morris'  Rooms  at  11  ; 
Important  sale  of  Orchids,  by  order  of  a  well-known 
grower,  at  Protheroe  &  Morris'  Rooms,  at  12  30. 
t For  further  particulars  see  our  Advertisement  columns  ) 


Average  Temperature  for  the  ensuing  week,  deduced 
from  Observations  of  Forty-three  Years  at  Chiswick 
—581'. 
Actual  Temperatures  :— 

London.— September  17  (6  p.m.}  :  Max.  tu°:  Min.  43°. 

September  18.— Wind  light,  N.W. 
Provinces.— September  17  (6  p.m.):  Max.  58°,  Oxford; 
Min.  46°,  Dundee. 


Proposed  We  are  requested  to  publish  the 
Vegetable  subjoined  circular,  which  we 
Exhibition,  understand  is  to  be  addressed  to 
the  trade.  We  strongly  support  the  holding 
of  such  a  show  as  is  proposed,  believing 
it  to  be  highly  desirable.  We  think,  how- 
ever, that  the  Society  itself,  as  an  inde- 
pendent body,  should  offer  the  prizes,  and 
that  individual  members  of  the  trade,  or 
individual  firms,  should,  on  no  pretence 
whatever,  be  allowed  to  offer  prizes  for  pro- 
dace  grown  from  their  seed  exclusively. 
The  Society  would,  no  doubt,  gladly  receive 
contributions  towards  the  general  expenses 
of  the  show  from  trade  firms,  but  to  allow 
particular  firms  to  offer  prizes,  to  their 
own  customers  only,  is  to  suffer  them  to  do 
what  ought  to  be  done  by  the  Society,  and 
to  lower  the  whole  tone  of  the  exhibition  in 
the  eyes  of  the  public. 

We  do  not  overlook  the  fact  that  the  prac- 
tice has  now  been  allowed  for  some  years ; 
but  it  is  that  very  fact  which  shows  how 
objectionable  it  is.  If  not  at  once  abolished, 
as  it  should  be,  it  should  at  least  not  be 
extended.  The  present  system  places  the 
shows  on  the  level  of  the  shop-counter, 
legitimate  enough  in  its  way,  but  not 
appropriate  to  a  society  which  has  to 
hold   the   balance   evenly.     It  is    unjust   to 


the  smaller  seed  houses,  and  we  trust  that 
the  Council  will  see  that  it  is  their  business 
to  secure  as  excellent  and  complete  a  repre- 
sentative exhibition  as  possible,  entirely 
without  reference  to  the  sources  whence  the 
exhibits  come.  If  the  trade,  either  indi- 
vidually or  collectively,  chcose  to  get  up  an 
exhibition  of  their  own,  and  offer  prizes,  well 
and  good  ;  all  we  plead  is,  that  the  Society 
should  hold  aloof  from  exclusive  trade 
exhibits,  or  should  not  even  appear  to  favour 
particular  firms  because  they  offer  prizes. 

"The  Council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  having  consented  to  set  apart  one 
of  their  fortnightly  meetings,  at  the  James 
Street  Drill  Hall,  Westminster,  next  autumn, 
for  an  exhibition  of  high-class  vegetables, 
we  beg  respectfully,  as  the  promoters  of 
the  same,  to  ask  whether,  subject  to  ac- 
ceptable conditions,  your  esteemed  firm 
would  kindly  consent  to  offer  prizes  for 
a  class  of  vegetables  at  the  said  show. 
Our  sole  object  is  to  secure  for  vegetables 
(most  important  of  garden  products)  far  higher 
recognition  than  they  have  hitherto  received 
in  London,  and  to  that  end  we  wish  to  see  at 
least  one  such  exhibition  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
annually,  and  alternately  for  late  vegetables 
in  September,  and  for  early  ones  in  July.  The 
Council  will  not  offer  prizes  ;  hence  we  are 
compelled  to  invite  the  kind  co  operation  of 
the  seed  trade.  We  do  not  wish  for  high 
prizes  or  large  classes,  but  one  at  least  to  be 
fully  comprehensive  should  include  eighteen 
kinds,  others beingfortwelve,  nine,  and  six ;  also 
several  classes  for  single  dishes,  and  especially 
a  class  for  salads.  We  would  also  desire  to  see 
one  or  twoopen  classes  for  cottagers'  vegetables. 
We  think  that  there  will  be  ample  space  in  the 
present  Drill  Hall,  not  only  for  such  classes  as 
are  named,  but  also  round  the  sides  for  collec- 
tions of  choice  vegetables,  within  rigidly  pre- 
scribed limits,  exhibited  by  firms  contributing 
prizes.  Such  collections  should  greatly  help 
to  create  a  remarkably  representative  display 
of  vegetables.  It  is  needful,  however,  clearly 
to  intimate  that  the  Council  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  offer  strong  objections 
to  some  of  the  conditions  usually  imposed  in 
schedules  in  connection  with  trade  prizes,  and 
to  overcome  these  objections  and  thus  enable 
what  should  be  an  unique  display  of  vegetables 
to  be  held  in  London  annually,  we  respectfully 
submit  that  each  firm  or  seedsman  offering  any 
prizes  be  content  to  require  that  competitors 
for  the  same  '  must  be  their  customers.'  Such 
condition  we  think  should  be  regarded  as 
sufficient,  and  quite  unobjectionable.  As  the 
Council's  arrangements  for  the  ensuing  year 
are  now  in  course  of  preparation,  and  in  which 
publication  all  vegetable  prizes  and  classes 
will  be  inserted,  we  ask  you  kindly  to  favour 
us  with  an  early  reply.  Eduin  Beckett,  Alden- 
ham  House  Gardens,  Elstree  ;  Alexander  Dean 
(Hon,  Sec.),  G2,  Richmond  Road,  Kivgxtonon- 
Tliamcs." 

Royal  Horticultural  Society. — The  next 
meeting  of  the  Fruit  and  Floral  Committees 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  will  take 
place  on  Tuesday,  September  23,  in  the  Drill 
Hall,  Buckingham  Gate,  Westminster,  at  from 
I  to  5  p.m.  A  lecture  on  "Some  lesser-known 
Japarese  Trees  and  Shrubs,"  specimens  of 
which  will  he  exhibited,  will  be  given  by  Mr. 
James  H.  Veitch,  F.R.H.S.,  at  3  o'clock.— At 
a  general  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  held  on  Tuesday,  September  2,  thirteen 
new  Fellows  were  elected,  making  a  total  of 
808  elected  since  the  beginning  of  the  present 
year. 


Dahlia,  King  Edward  vi i. — Messrs.  Can- 
NELL  send  us  a  flower  of  this  handsome  new 
variety  raised  by  them.  The  flower  is  of 
large  size  with  numerous  radiating  florets  of  a 
brilliant  rosy  ciimson.  The  habit  is  said  to 
be  dwarf,  and  free  iloweriDg,  and  holdiDg 
its  head  well  above  the  foliage.  Will  be  a 
notable  addition  to  this  selection. 

The  Leafage  of  the  Lime  at  The  Bank. 
— In  Mr.  Mawlev's  valuable  Report  on  the 
Plienological  Observations  for  1901  is  given  a 
table  showing  the  earliest  and  latest  appear- 
ance of  the  leaf  on  certain  Lime-trees  in  the 
garden  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  the 
earliest  and  latest  periods  of  complete  leafless- 
ness  during  fourteen  years— from  1888  to  1901 
inclusive.  The  earliest  appearance  of  the 
first  speck  of  green  was  on  March  14,  1893  ; 
the  latest  on  April  20,  1888.  The  earliest 
date  for  complete  defoliation  was  October  17, 
1896  ;  the  latest,  October  31,  in  1895. 

Casimiroa  edulis.— Sir  Thomas  Hanbury 
obligingly  sends  us  a  fruit  of  this  Mexican 
Aurantiad.  It  is  of  the  size  of  a  small  Apple, 
with  a  sweetish  taste.  It  is  cultivated  in 
Mexico  for  its  fruits,  although  its  seeds  are 
reputed  to  be  poisonous.  Sir  Thomas  has  had 
the  tree  at  La  Mortola  for  over  thirty  years, 
but  this  is  only  the  second  occasion  on  which 
it  has  yielded  fruit,  so  that  unless  it  behaves 
differently  under  other  circumstances  it  is 
hardly  to  be  recommended  for  adoption.  The 
plant  was  figured  in  our  columns  in  1877, 
vol.  viii.,  p.  405;  and  again  in  1893,  vol.  xiii., 
p.  393. 

Green  Phlox. — Messrs.  Barr&  Sons  have 
submitted  to  our  inspection  a  Phlox  in  which 
all  the  flowers  are  of  green  colour.  The  calyx 
consists  of  five  one-nerved  sepals  ;  the  corolla 
is  made  up  of  five  obovate  petals,  tapering  to 
a  stalk,  free  or  nearly  so  at  the  base,  green, 
with  petalline  venation.  The  five  stamens  are 
normal,  but  in  place  of  the  pistil,  is  a  second 
flower  having  the  same  structure  as  the 
primary  one.  Technically,  the  corolla  is 
"virescent,"  and  the  flower  subject  to 
"  median  proliBcation."  Under  the  head  of 
"  virescence"  are  included  those  cases  where 
the  parts  of  the  flower  remain ,  as  in  this  instance, 
of  a  green  colour,  but  arc  not  materially  altered 
in  form.  When  the  form  is  altered  so  that  the 
petals  are  replaced  by  true  leaves,  leaves  not 
only  in  colour  but  in  form  also,  the  term 
"  phyllody  "  is  used.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
in  this  case  that  the  anthers  are  unaffected. 
With  their  production  one  stage  of  growth 
seems  to  have  been  accomplished,  and  when 
development  was  renewed,  it  was  in  the  form, 
not  of  the  pistil,  but  of  a  second  flower-bud. 
We  have  green  Roses,  green  Strawberries, 
green  Dahlias,  green  Chrysanthemums,  and 
many  other  "green"  flowers,  but  the  struc- 
ture is  by  no  means  the  same  in  all,  in  spite 
of  the  identity  in  colour.  The  question  arises 
whether  this  simpler  condition  of  the  Phlox  is 
a  reversion  to  a  more  primitive  state  in  which 
Phloxes  were  polypetalous,  instead  of  as  now 
gamope  talons. 

Compliment  to  Mr.  J.  R.  Chard.— 
Recently  a  number  of  gentlemen  connected 
with  philanthropic  and  other  societies  at 
Stoke.  Newington  and  Stamford  Hill,  organised 
a  Smoking  Concert  by  way  of  a  compliment  to 
Mr.  J.  R.  Chard,  the  well-known  decorating 
florist  of  Stoke  NewiDgton,  in  acknowledgment 
of  the  assistance  he  had  rendered  to  many  of 
the  societies  by  way  of  furnishing  floral  deco- 
rations on  the  occasion  of  anniversaries,  &c. 
The  concert  was  well  attended,  and  a  hearty 
vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Chard  for 
his  valuable  aid  on  such  occasions. 
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Bamboo  for  Paper-pulp. — Some  time  since 
it  was  reported  from  Canada  that  an  American 
Palp  Trust  had  been  organised  for  the  pur- 
chase of  an  enormous  extent  of  Canadian 
forest  land,  on  which  to  erect  all  the  reces- 
aary  machinery  for  the  production  on  a  grand 
scale  of  wood-pulp  for  the  making  of  paper — 
that  in  fact  the  purchase  had  been  made,  and 
that  soon  a  "groat  corner  "  would  monopolise 
the  business.  Whether  this  be  exactly  correct 
or  not,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  an  exten- 
sion of  the  field  whence  pulp  may  fce  drawn 
would  be  an  advantage,  as  well  as  a  check  to 
"Trusts;"  and  it  is  pleasant  to  record  that 
inquiries  have  been  made  of  the  Government 
o£  Trinidad  respecting  the  possibility  of 
obtaining  Bamboo  in  quantities  large  enough 
to  warrant  the  establishment  of  a  factory  in 
the  Colony  for  the  production  of  pulp.  At 
present,  immense  areas  in  Trinidad  are  occu- 
pied by  the  Bamboo,  and  these  could  be 
almost  indefinitely  extended  if  pulp  from  this 
plant  came  into  general  demand.  There  is  no 
•doubt  whatever  that,  if  a  factory  was  esta- 
blished in  or  near  Port  of  Spain,  a  practically 
•unlimited  supply  could  be  obtained  within  a 
radius  of  five  or  six  miles. 

Germination  of  Seeds. — At  the  recent 
meeting  of  the  Botanical  Section  of  the  British 
Association,  Dr.  H.  II.  Dixon,  explained  ex- 
periments that  had  been  made  to  test  the 
resistance  of  seeds  to  high  temperatures.  Ho 
said  that  before  exposure  to  the  high  tempera- 
tures, the  seeds  were  either  desiccated  over 
sulphuric  acid,  or  dried  in  an  oven  the  tempera- 
ture of  which  was  gradually  raised  to  90°  C. 
After  desiccation  they  were  exposed  for  at 
least  one  hour  to  the  higher  temperature. 
After  exposure,  they  were  sown  on  moist  sand. 
The  seeds  of  any  one  species  showed  consider- 
able individual  differences  in  their  power  of 
resisting  high  temperatures.  Thus  a  large 
ipercentage  of  a  sample  of  seeds,  say  of  Avena 
sativa,  would  germinate  after  exposure  to  a 
temperature  of  100°  to  105°  C. ,  while  only  a 
very  small  percentage  wonld  germinate  if 
•exposed  to  118°  C.  The  time  needed  for 
germination  was  increased  by  exposure  to 
temperatures  near  the  maximum.  In  a  general 
way  the  higher  the  temperature  to  which  the 
seeds  were  exposed,  the  longer  would  be  the 
period  of  germination.  Long  exposure  to  a 
comparatively  low  temperature  might  prove 
more  fatal  than  a  short  exposure  to  a  high 
temperature.  Thus,  seeds  which  would 
-germinate  successfully  after  one  hour's 
•exposure  to  110°  to  120°  C,  would  not  ger- 
minate after  twelve  days'  exposure  to  a  tem- 
perature of  95°  to  97°  C. 

The  Recent  Hailstorm  in  Kent.  —  We 
■learn  from  Messrs.  Bunyard  &  Co.,  of  Maid- 
stone that  they  were  fortunate  in  escaping  all 
injury  in  their  nurseries  at  Maidstone  and 
Allington  on  the  occasion  of  the  hailstorm  on 
the  10th  inst.,  when  hop  gardens,  orchards,  and 
.gardens  at  Teston  and  neighbourhood,  were  so 
fearfully  laid  waste.  Rain,  however,  fell  to  the 
•depth  of  1J  inch  in  the  course  of  an  hour,  but 
no  damage  was  done. 

Yorkshire  Naturalists'  Union.  —  The 
SOOth  meeting  will  be  held  at  Egton  Bridge 
for  a  fungus  foray  in  Arneeliffe  Woods  and 
other  portions  of  Eskdale,  from  Saturday  to 
Thursday,  September  27  to  October  2,  1902. 
The  usual  arrangements  are  made  for  through 
return  tickets  to  Egton  Station;  those  taken 
•on  Friday,  Saturday,  Sunday,  Monday,  Tues- 
day, or  Wednesday,  being  available  for  return 
any  day  up  to  Thursday,  October  2.  Head- 
quarters will  be  at  Mrs.  Barker's,  Esk  Villa, 
Egton  Bridge,  via  Grosmont,  R.S.O.  Terms, 
fis.  per  day,  including  breakfast,  dinner,  bed, 


and  attendance.  The  accommodation  is  very 
much  in  demand,  and  those  intending  being 
present  must  communicate  with  Mrs.  Barker 
immediately.  The  house  being  not  far  off  the 
station,  luggage  can  be  easily  taken  across. 
The  mycologists  present  will  arrange  their 
own  routes  and  investigations  from  day  to 
day,  and  will  leave  at  headquarters  or  at 
Egton  Station  information  as  to  their  where- 
abouts for  the  benefit  of  members  coming  over 
to  join  them  on  any  particular  day.  The  Hon. 
Secretaries  are  W.  Denison  Roebuck,  259, 
Hyde  Park  Road,  Leeds;  and  E.  Hawkes- 
worth,  Goodman  Street,  Hunslet,  Leeds. 

The  "  Natural  History  of  Plants." — 
The  publication  by  Messrs.  Blackie  &  Co.  of 
the  new  edition  of  the  "  Natural  History  of 
Plants,"  by  Professors  Kerner  and  Oliver,  is 
proceeding,  three  parts  being  already  issued. 
We  need  here  merely  repeat  that  illustrations 
and  letterpress  are  alike  excellent,  and  the 
book  will  be  most  valuable  for  future  refe- 
rence. The  edition  will  be  completed  in 
sixteen  monthly  parts. 

Grape  Cornichon  blanc,  or  Finger- 
Grape. — In  the  Bulletin  d' Arboriculture,  &c, 
of  Ghent,  for  August,  we  find  a  coloured  illus- 
tration of  a  very  curious  Grape  grown  for 
ornamental  purposes.  The  berries  are  nearly 
2  inches  long,  J  in.  wide,  oblong,  obovoid, 
slightly  curved,  greenish-yellow.  It  is  a  very 
old  variety,  the  history  of  which  is  given  by 
M.  Romgas,  who  assigns  an  Arab  origin  to  it, 
and  tells  us  that  it  was  mentionedsix  centuries 
ago  by  an  Arab  author. 

Publications   Received. —clouds  and  Weather 

Signs,  by  Cammander  Wilson-Barder,  R.N.R.  This 
is  illustrated  with  photographs  showing  wonderful 
cloud  effects,  from  the  study  of  which  it  is  hoped  that 
correct  forecasts  of  weather  may  be  obtained.  The 
pamphlet  is  published  from  Knowledge  Office,  32(3,  High 
Holborn.— The  Ceylon  Handbook  and  Directory,  compiled 
and  edited  by  J.  Ferguson.  A  useful  catalogue  of  pro- 
fessional and  commercial  addresses  in  the  Colony. — 
Report  on  the  Botanical  and  Afforestation  Department,  Hong 
Kong,  for  1901.  Among  particulars  of  routine  work  of 
the  Department  we  find  incidental  reference,  by  Mr. 
Charles  Ford,  Superintendent,  to  the  planting  of 
Eucalyptus  as  a  protection  against  malaria,  and  the 
opinion  that  these  trees  should  be  used  with  caution, as 
they  afford  cover  for  many  mosquitos. — The  Journal  oj 
Agriculture  oj  Victoria,  July.  Contents  :  Impressions  of 
Victoria  from  an  Agricultural  Point  of  View,  S.  W. 
Wallace;  Export  of  Fruit-pulp;  Victorian  Fruit  in 
London  ;  Black  Rot  of  Fruit,  and  numerous  notes  con- 
cerning the  lire-stock  and  dairy.  —  The  Queensland 
Agricultural  Journal,  July,  contains  reports  of  the 
Agricultural  Conference  held  at  Toowoomba  last  June 
and  various  notes,  answers  to  correspondents,  tfce. — 
The  Nature  Study  Journal  No.  5,  published  by  the  South 
Eastern  Agricultural  College,  Wye,  Kent.  This  gives  an 
account  of  the  good  and  satisfactory  work  done  in  the 
Chislehurst  Road  School,  Orpington,  of  the  School 
Observatory,  and  of  the  Evening  Continuation  School. 
Practical  natural  history  lessons,  properly  given  are 
immensely  more  valuable  than  mere  text  book  lore. — 
Annual  Administration  Report  of  the  Government  Botanic 
Gardens  and  Parks,  the  Nilgiris  (Government  of  Madras), 
Tuly.  A  record  of  industry  and  of  enterprises  under- 
taken successfully  iu  spite  of  varying  weather,  and  in 
places  of  unsatisfactory  soil.  —  Ontario  Agricultural 
College.  Bulletin  123.  Cold  Storage  of  Fruit,  by  J.  B. 
Reynolds  and  H.  L.  Hutt.  —  Bollctlino  Tccr.ico  delta 
Caltivaziane  dei  Tabacchi,  pubblicato  per  cura  del 
R.  Istituto  Sperimentale  di  Scafati,  Salerno.  —  From 
the  University  College,  Reading :  Third  Annual  Report 
on  the  Soils  of  Dorset,  by  Douglas  A.  Gilchrist  and 
C.  M.  Luxmoore;  also  Prospectus  of  Instruction  in 
Horticulture  for  Men  and  Women.— Guernsey  Growers' 
Association's  Year-Book,  1902.  The  Annual  Report 
for  1901  is  unfavourable,  not  merely  owing  to  the 
death  of  Queen  Victoria  and  the  continuance  of 
war,  but  because  of  competition.  "There  is  as  fine 
fruit  exported  from  our  island  as  is  to  be  found  of  its 
kind  anywhere,  but  owing  to  the  majority  of  what  is 
exported  being  badly  packed,  badly  graded,  or  not 
graded  at  all  .  .  .  can  we  be  surprised  at  the  bad  name 
and  the  bad  prices  that  our  fruit  obtains?"  It  is  the 
old  story  of  foreign  competitors  being  encouraged 
by  the  carelessness  of  native  labour.  English  pro- 
duce also  vies  with  that  from  Guernsey,  as  far 
as  British  markets  are  conccrnod.—  The  Agricultural 
Gazette  of  New  South  Wales,  July.  Contents ; 
Useful  Australian    Plants,    Eucalyptus  punctata   and 


Diplachnc  loJiiformis,  J.  H.  Maiden;  a  new  Edible 
Tuber  (Coleus  Coppini),  by  Edward  Heckel.  &•.—  From 
the  U  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry,  Bulletin  No.  IS,  A  Preliminary  Study  of  the 
Germination  of  the  Spores  of  Agaricus  campestris  and  Other 
Basidiomycetous  Fungi,  by  Margaret  C.  Ferguson. 
Division  of  Entomology,  Bulletin  No  3!,  Some  Insects 
Injurious  to  Crops,  by  F.  H.  Chittenden ;  and  Bulletin 
No.  31.  Principal  Insects  Liable  to  be  Distributed  on  Nursery 
Stock,  by  Nathan  Banks. 


SENECIO  (LIGULARIA)  CLIVORUM 
AND  ITS  ALLIES. 

The  genus  Ligularia  has  batn  comprised 
within  Senecio  by  Maximowicz,  Franehet, 
Bentham  and  Hooker,  &e,,  but  it  has  beeu 
revived  by  Hoffman.  As  a  matter  of  con- 
venience, in  such  a  huge  unmanageable 
genus  as  Senecio,  any  group  that  can  easily 
be  separated  13  worth  naming  separately. 
Franchet  has  written  an  exhaustive  mono- 
graph* on  Ligularia  and  its  nearest  allies,  and 
while  he  reduces  them  all  to  Senecio,  he 
distinguishes  them  as  sub  -  genera  in  the 
following  way : — 

The  sub-genus  Ligularia  includes  species  of 
Senecio,  of  which  the  heads  are  often  large, 
few-liguled,  rarely  discoid,  and  having  only 
one  or  two  bracteoles  at  their  base. 

Senecillis  areLigularias  with  a  short  aigrette 
on  the  achenes,  sometimes  almost  wanting ; 
and  the  hairs  are  sometimes  connate  at  the 
base. 

Cremanthodium  are  Ligularias  with  heads 
normally  solitary,  often  large,  discoid,  or 
ligulate. 

In  the  following  remarks  on  Senecio  clivo- 
rum  and  allied  species,  I  shall  give  the  names 
that  are  correct  under  both  Senecio  and 
Ligularia. 

I.  Ligularia  clivorum  {Maximowicz),  OR  Senecio 
clivorum  'Maxim.)  [see  Supplementary  Illustration  in 
the  present  issue.  Ed.].— This  fine  plant  has  been  re- 
cently introduced  into  cultivation  by  Messrs.  Veitch,  by 
whom  the  specimen  from  which  our  illustration  was 
taken  was  exhibited.  It  is  a  native  of  western  and 
central  China  and  of  Japan,  where  it  occurs  as  a  tall 
herbaceous  plant  in  open,  moist,  grassy  spots  on  the 
mountains,  occasionally  also  being  found  in  woods.  It 
comes  into  flower  about  the  end  of  July.  It  is  a  tall, 
vigorous,  succulent  perennial  herb,  attaining  3  feet 
high;  it  is  beset  with  a  short,  somewhat  bristly 
pubescence  on  the  petioles,  and  on  the  midribs  and 
nerves  of  the  leaves  underneath.  On  the  inflorescence 
the  pubescence  is  cobwebby.  The  leaves  are  thick  and 
succulent.  The  radical  leaves  are  mounted  on  long 
simple  petioles  and  are  reniform  or  cordate  reniform  in 
outline,  some  12  or  15  inches  broad.  The  margin  is 
dentate,  each  tooth  having  an  awn.  The  cauline  leaves 
become  gradually  smaller,  but  remain  reniform  in 
shape,  and  their  petioles  are  broadly  sheathing  and 
amplexicaul.  Above  are  bract-like  leaves,  subtending 
the  inflorescence  and  its  branches.  The  leaves  are 
always  flabellately  five-nerved.  The  flowers  are  in  loose 
corymbs,  about  10  or  12  heads.  Some  distance  below  the 
heads  on  the  peduncles  are  filiform  bracts,  which  are 
occasionally  absent.  The  heads  themselves  are  unpro- 
vided with  accessory  bracts.  The  heads  are  4  inches 
across,  oraugc-yellow,  and  many-flowered.  The  involucre 
is  turbinate,  made  up  of  one  series  of  10  or  II  oblong 
phyllaries.  acute  at  the  apex  and  scarious  on  the 
margin.  The  tubular  florets  arc  very  numerous.  The 
ligules  are  about  12  in  number,  linear-oblong  and  have 
two  or  three  sharp  teeth  at  the  outer  eud.  The  ligules 
are  patent,  so  that  a  wide  gap  occurs  between  each 
contiguous  pair;  two  principal  nerves  run  from  the 
base  to  apex,  but  several  fainter  intermediate  oues  can 
be  traced.  The  pappus  is  reddish,  and  the  achenes  are 
glabrous. 

This  plant  has  been  confused  in  herbaria  with  Ligu- 
laria Hodgsoni  of  Hooker,  and  the  preceding  detailed 
description  is  necessary  to  make  easy  the  distinctions 
between  the  two'species.  The  following  specimens  in  the 
Kew  herbarium  belong  to  Senecio  (Llgularls)  clivorum. 

Nippon  :  Collected  by  Maximowicz  iu  Senano  province 
in  mountain  meadows. 

Nippon  :  Collected  by  Dickens  on  Fuji  in  shady  places. 

China  :  Hupch,  Henry.  Nos.  521,  2151,  5207,  6457,  and  A. 

China  :  Szechwan,  Mount  Omcr,  F'abor,  378. 

China:  Szechwan,  Potaniu,  the  specimen  called  Poly- 
cephala  by  Winkler. 

For  references  to  this  species  see— Maximowicz, 
Mel.  Biol.  vii.  555,  Till.  14;  Franchelet  Savatier,  En.  pi. 
Jag.,  I.  2i7;  Diets,  Flore  von  Central  China,  p.  633;  Index 
Flora  Sinensis,  i  ,  151, 

»  Bull,  dc  la  Soc.  Bot.  de  France,  1892,  pp.  879  to  307. 
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II.  Senecio  (Ligularia)  Hodgsoni,  Hooker,*  or 
Senecio  yesoensis,  Frarjchet.'f— This  fine  plant 
is  extremely  close  to  the  last  species,  and,  like 
it,  is  a  native  of  Japan  and  Central  China.  It 
was  discovered  in  the  island  of  Yezo,  and  was 
introduced  into  cultivation  in  England  in  1863, 
and  an  excellent  figure  of  it  appears  in  the 
Botanical  Magazine,  t.  5417,  to  which  a  refer- 
ence is  made  in  Bentham  and  Hooker's  Genera 
Plantarum,  ii.,  449.  In  spite  of  the  prominence 
of  its  publication,  the  name,  Ligularia  Hodg- 
soni, in  some  curious  way  entirely  escaped 
the  attention  of  subsequent  botanists,  so  that 
Franchet  described  the  plant  years  afterwards, 
in  1892,  under  a  new  specific  name ! 

S.  (Ligularia)  Hodgsoni,  Hooker,  scarcely  differs  in 
habitorin  leaves  from  the  last  species.  It  is  aperennial, 
succulent  herb,  about  3  feet  high,  with  the  pubescence 
of  S.  (L.)  clivorutn.  The  radial  leaves  have  long  simple 
petioles,  and  are  cordate-ovate  or  cordate-rcniforni, 
with  a  sharp  but  coarsely  dentate  margin.  They  are 
globellately  five  -  nerved.  The  cauline  leaves  have 
petioles  which  are  broadly  sheathing  and  amplexicaul ; 
above  they  become  small  and  bract-like.  The  inflores- 
cence  is  a  dense  corymb.  The  seeds  are  subtended  by 
two  subulate  bracts,  which  coming  off  from  the  head 
ttself  may  be  styled  calyculate.  The  heads  are  2  to 
2*  inches  wide,  pale  yellow,  and  many-flowered.  The 
involucre  is  composed  of  a  single  series  of  ten  or  eleven 
phyllaries,  which  are  oblong-lanceolate  and  acute.  The 
tubular  florets  are  less  numerous  than  in  L.  clivorum. 
Theligules  are  sixteen  to  twenty  in  number,  they  are 
linear,  but  shorter  and  broader  proportionately  than 
in  L.  clivorum,  they  are  set  close  together,  so  that 
scarcely  any  interval  shows  between  the  contiguous 
hairs.  They  are  nerved  as  in  S.  (L.)  clivorum,  and  are 
two  to  three  toothed  at  the  end.  The  pappus  is  tawny, 
and  the  achenes  arc  not  glabrous. 

Franchet  describes  two  varieties  of  this 
species  which  occur  in  Szeehwan,  viz. : — 

£.  Sutehuensis. — Inflorescence  many-headed  ;  heads 
loosely  cobwebby ;  pappus  rufous ;  leaves  dentate  or 
crenate. 

y.  Crenifera. — Plant  low  and  flexuose  ;  leaves  coarsely 
crenate  dentate,  and  thick  in  substance  ;  ligules  short ; 
heads  lanuginous,  and  shortly  campanulate. 

5.  (Ligularia)  Hodgsoni  is  in  cultivation  in  the  her- 
baceous ground  at  Kew,  but  it  rarely  flowers,  possibly 
because  it  is  notplanted  in  a  suffiientJy  moist  locality. 
Mr.  Wilson  collected  this  species  in  Cemral  China, 
and  probably  some  of  its  varieties  obtained  by  him 
may  be  introduced  into  cultivation  by  Messrs.  Veitch. 

It  is  represented  in  the  Kew  herbarium  by  the  fol- 
lowing specimens  :— 

Yezo  :  Hakodadi,  collected  by  Hodgson. 

Yezo:  Hakodadi,  a  specimen  collected  by  Maximo- 
wicz, which  was  distributed  by  him  as  Senecio  clivorum, 

Nippon  :  Faurie,  No.  916. 

Szeehwan  :  Potanin,  a  specimen  called  by  Winkler 
S.  clivorum  var.  crenifera. 

The  main  distinctions  between  the  two  species  arc  as 
follows  :— 

S.  (L  )  clivorum.— Corymb  loose,  heads  large  and 
orange  in  colour;  ligules  twelve,  long,  and  very  patent ; 
the  heads  are  unprovided  with  calyculate  bracts. 

S.  (L.)  Hodgsoni.— Corymb  dense,  heads  half  the  size 
of  those  of  the  other  species,  and  yellow  in  colour ; 
ligules  sixteen  to  twenty,  short,  and  set  closely  to- 
gether; the  heads  have  two  calyculate  bracts. 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  distinction  can  be 
drawn  from  the  leaf  characters. 

III.  Ligularia  caltii.efolia,  Maximowicz, 
is  recorded  for  Japan  by  Matsumura.  It  is 
represented  in  the  Kew  herbarium  by  speci- 
mens collected  by  Wilford  in  Manchuria. 

It  is  Senecio  ealthxfolius  of  Maximowicz,  and  is  alow 
plant,  glabrous  except  in  the  inflorescence,  which  is 
cottony-pubescent.  The  leaves  are  sub-coriaceous,  and 
are  pinnately-nerved.  The  radical  leaves  have  long 
single  petioles,  and  arc  cordate  -  ovate  or  cordate- 
rotund,  obtusely  serrate.  The  cauline  leaves  are  few, 
with  amplexicaul  sheathing  petioles.  The  corymb  is 
dense,  one  to  three-headed.  The  heads  have  a  pair  of 
calyculate  bracts,  and  are  as  large  as  in  L.  clivorum, 
and  have  a  similar  involucre.  The  ligules  are  spatu- 
late-linear.  This  species  is  easily  distinguished  from 
the  preceding  by  its  leavei,  which  are  longer  than 
broad,  and  pinnately  nerved.  It  is  also  a  much  smaller 
plant. 

IV.  Ligularia  K.empferi,  Siebold  and 
Zuccarini,  or  Sekecio  K/EMPferi,  De  Candoile, 
occurs  in  Hongkong,  Chusan,  Ningpo,  Japan 

*  In  Hooker,  Botanical  Magazine,  t.  5417. 

t  In  Bulletin  de  la  Soc.  Bot.  de  France,  1892,  p.  306. 


and  Formosa.  It  is  easily  distinguished  from 
the  other  species  by  its  leafless  scape,  on 
which  only  one  or  two  small  bracts  occur. 

The  leaves  are  all  radical,  with  a  generally  angular 
outline.  The  flowers  are  loosely  corymbose  ;  and  the 
heads  have  three  or  four  spreading  calyculate  bracts. 

V.  Ligularia  stenoglossa,  Henry,  or  Senecio 
stenoglossus,  Franchet.  —  This  is  a  Yunnan 
plant,  with  leaves  of  the  general  character  of 
those  of  L.  clivorum,  i.e. — 

Radical  leaves,  cordate  -reniform,  on  long  single 
petioles,  andcauline  leaves  with  sheathing  amplexicaul 
petioles.  The  flower-heads  are  very  small,  with  exceed- 
ingly narrow  linearligules, about^  inchlongand  .\:  inch 
wide.    This  plant  is  not  yet  introduced. 

VI.  Senecio  Dux,  Clarke,  a  plant  of 
Kohima,  has  similar  foliage,  but  the  ligules 
are  completely  absent. 

Since  the  publication  of  Franchet's  ex- 
haustive monograph,  enumerating  sixty-eight 


-PINEAPPLES    GROWN    IN    BARON  ROTHSCHILD'S 
GARDEN,  HOHE  WARTE,  VIENNA. 


species  of  Ligularia,  several  other  species 
have  been  discovered,  of  which  the  following 
is  a  brief  list: — 

A.  Ligularia  :— 

Senecio  botryodes,  Winckler,  Acta  Horti  Petrop.,  xiv., 
154.    Tachienlu;  Potanin. 
Senecio  duci/ormis,  Winkler,  I.e.,  155.    Same  locality. 
Senecio  euryphyllus,  Winkler,  I.e.,  156.    Same  locality. 
Senecio  Caroli,  Winkler,  Ada  Horti  Petrop.,  xiii.,  T. 

B.  Cremanthodium  :— 

Cremanthodiwn  Potanim,  Winkler.M  eta  Horti  Petrop., 
xiv.,  150.    Kansu  ;  Potanin. 

Senecio  principle,  Franchet,  Jour,  de  Bot.,  1896,  412. 
Yunnan  ;  Prince  Henri  d'Orleans. 

Senecio  kialensis,  Franchet,  I c,  413.  Szeehwan  ;  Prince 
Henri  d'Orleans. 

Senecio  Prattii,  Hemsley,  in  Hooker's Icones  Planlarmn, 
t.  2191.    Szeehwan;  Pratt. 

Senecio  Deasyi,  Hemsley,  in  Hooker's  Icones  Planta- 
rum, t.  2587.    Tibet;  Deasy. 

I  may  here  make  a  note  concerning  Ligularia 
japonica,  Less.  A  variety  of  this  with  ex- 
tremely large  flowers,  some  6  inches  across, 
was  discovered  by  me  in  one  of  the  glens  off 
the  Icbang  gorge,  in  a  streamlet  bed.  This 
beautiful  plant  was  searched  for  in  vain  by 
Mr.  Wilson,  and  it  must  be  presumed  that  the 
Chinese  have  dug  it  up,'  or  that  some  flocd 
has  swept  it  away.  Augustine  Henry. 


A    GKOUP    OF    PINEAPPLES. 

Our  illustration  (fig.  73)  depicts  a  group  of 
three  plants  of  Pineapples  cultivated  by  Mr. 
J.  Roberts,  gr.  to  Baron  Rothschild ,  at  Hohe 
Warte,  Vienna.  The  central  plant,  a  Queen 
Pine,  possessed  a  fruit  of  7  lb.,  and  therefore 
considerably  over  the  average  in  point  of 
weight.  The  outside  plants  are  of  the  variety 
Brackermorensis,  which  produces  very  large, 
fruits ;  those  shown  weighing  in  each  cas& 
more  than  10  lb.  It  was  introduced  from 
Colombia  by  Messrs.  Linden,  of  Brussels, 
some  years  since.  Mr.  Roberts  is  an  expert  ir> 
Pineapple-culture,  as  these  fine  examples  shov*,. 


THE    FERNERY. 

BRITISH  AND  EXOTIC  FERNS. 
Although  so  far  only  one  definite  alliance 
is  recorded  between  a  British  Fern  and  a. 
tender  exotic,  in  the  shape  of  that  very  striking 
success  in  hybridisation,  Polypodium  Schnei- 
deri  x  ,  this  one  success  is  amply  sufficient  to- 
show  that  a  wide  field  is  open  for  the  amplifi- 
cation of  fine  forms  on  similar  lines.  This- 
plant  is  due  to  a  cross  effected  between  a- 
variety  of  Polypodium  vulgare  and  the  normaB 
form  of  P.  aureum.  The  former  is  in  itself  on& 
of  the  most  remarkable  varieties  of  a  normally 
simple  pinnate  species,  and  was  found  wild- 
many  years  ago  in  Cornwall,  for  which  reason 
it  is  known  as  P.  v.  cornubiense,  while  or> 
account  of  its  very  elegant  cutting  it  is  also- 
more  generally  known  as  P.  v.  elegantissimum.. 
It  is  characterised  by  being  polymorphic,  i.e. 
bearing  fronds  of  several  distinct  types ;  a 
small  proportion  aro  quite  normal,  and  the 
rest  are  of  two  much  divided  forms,  one  tri- 
pinnate  and  foliose,  the  other  tripinnate,  and 
even  quadripinnate,  the  divisions  being  all 
very  narrow.  To  add  to  its  peculiarity,  all1 
three  types  may  appear  on  one  and  the- 
same  frond.  Finally,  the  finest  cut  fronds, 
under  congenial  conditions  of  culture,  finish 
their  growth  by  forming  long  linear  exten- 
sions to  the  ultimate  segments,  and  a  profusion 
of  bulbils  on  the  sites  of  the  spore  heaps.  We 
have  here  consequently  not  merely  one  distinct 
varietal  feature,  but  several  in  conjunction,, 
and  it  is  this  fact,  among  others,  which  stamps 
the  cross  in  question  as  an  undoubted  one, 
while  the  appearance  of  a  single  varietal 
character  might  be  imputed  to  an  independent 
variation  or  sprout,  despite  the  use  of  a  parent- 
which  possessed  it.  In  P.  Schneiderii  x  ,  as- 
we  have  seen,  one  parent,  P.  aureum,  is  of  a 
normal  specific  type,  somewhat  resembling; 
the  normal  P.  vulgare  in  the  fact  that  despite- 
its  far  greater  size,  it  is  simply  pinnate.  The^ 
introduction  of  the  blood  of  P.  v.  elegantissi- 
mum evidences  itself  in  the  cross  by  impart- 
ing to  the  huge  size  of  P.  aureum  precisely 
the  same  finely- cut  character  of  the  inter- 
mediate fronds  (the  finest  type  had  so 
far  not  appeared)  conjoined  with  the  same,. 
in  this  case,  dimorphic  feature  of  an  intermix- 
ture of  very  slightly  modified  normal  fronds  of 
P.  aureum,  plus  the  piecemeal  appearance  of 
the  two  characters  in  one  and  the  same  frond. 
In  addition  to  this  incontestable  proof  of  the- 
alliance,  we  have  a  constitutional  factor  intro- 
duced in  the  shape  of  a  capacity  to  standi 
several  degrees  of  frost,  a  plant  in  the  writer's 
collection  having  survived  several  winters  in> 
a  quite  cold  house,  where  it  has  been  re- 
peatedly slightly  frozen.  As  further  evidence 
of  alliance  between  very  distinct  species,  the- 
spores  are  imperfect,  and  though  seemingly 
freely  produced,  appear  under  the  microscope 
as  mere  dust.  The  possibility  therefore  of 
P.  Schneideri  x  being  a  mere  sport  on  parallel 
lines  to  P.  elegantissimum,  instead  of  a  cross, 
may,  it  will  be  seen,  be  dismissed  as  un- 
tenable, and  we  are  fully  justified  therefore 
in  accepting  it   as  a  fair  starting-point  for 
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(farther  experiments  on  similar  lines.  Mr. 
Schneider  indeed  was  not  content  with  this 
success,  but  subsequently  sowed  P.  v.  cristatum 
with  other  exotic  members  of  the  same  genus, 
and  undoubtedly  obtained  crested  forms  of  the 
latter  among  the  results  of  his  sowing ;  cresting 
•however  per  se  occurs  so  frequently  as  a  sport 
that  these  results,  though  we  see  no  reason  to 
doubt  theirhybrid  origin,  are  not  so  conclusive, 
though  nevertheless  encouraging  for  further 
•efforts. 

The  British  species  of  Perns  curiously  enough 
diave  not  only  afforded  a  far  greater  number  of 
"sports,"  crested,  plumose  and  otherwise 
■varied,  than  the  exotics,  but  there  are  many 
(types  of  variation  among  them  at  once  beau- 
tiful and  curious  which  have  not  appeared  at 
all  among  the  latter,  and  which,  if  they  could 
be  introduced  by  judicious  crossing,  would  cer- 
tainly give  rise  t  >  very  attractive  and  valuable 
"decorative  plants,  besides,  and  this  is  a  material 
.point,  addinginall  probability  to  their  hardiness 
and  consequent  ease  of  cultivation.  In  Perns 
fortunately  the  would-be  hy  bridiser  is  not  handi- 
capped as  in  flowering  plant  s  by  incompatibility 
between  the  size  of  the  pollen  grains  and  the 
.length  of  stigma  to  be  traversed  to  reach  the 
•embryo  seed.  Undoubtedly  in  most  plants  these 
factorsarenicelyeo-adapted ;  a  very  long-styled 
stigma,  like  that  of  a  Lily,  is  associated  with 
very  large  pollen  grains,  and  very  short-styled 
flowers  with  smaller  ones.  Practically,  how- 
ever, all  Perns,  from  the  smallest  to  the  largest, 
perform  their  reproductive  functions  on  the 
same  microscopic  scale,  the  prothallus  or  tiny 
primary  leaf  produced  from  the  spore  is  much 
-of  a  size  throughout  all  the  genera,  and  as  the 
antherozoids  are  free-swimming  organisms,  a 
dittle  difference  in  dimensions  forms  no  obstacle 
eio  their  reaching  the  archegonial  bud. 

Hence  no  obvious  structural  difficulty  stands 
rin  the  way  of  mating  the  tiniest  Fern  with 
<the  largest  Tree-Pern ;  all  that  is  necessary  is 
•some  degree  of  kinship.  This  fact  clearly 
■widens  the  field  of  operations  considerably, 
and,  to  take  a  concrete  example,  suggests  the 
possibility  of  infusing  the  pretty  cresting  of 
•our  native  Asplenium  Trichomanes  even  into 
the  grand  Asplenium  nidus -avis,  or  many 
-others  of  the  large  family  of  the  exotic  Spleen- 
worts,  which  by  the  way  are  peculiarly  con- 
stant and  non-sportive  in  themselves.  In  this 
particular  connection  too,  and  especially  in 
allusion  to  A.  nidus- avis,  our  native  Harts- 
tongue,  Seolopendrinm  vulgare,  which  has  per- 
haps afforded  more  distinct  varieties  than  any 
■other  species,  might  well  be  used.  That  it  is 
•closely  allied  to  the  Spleenwort  is  seen  in  its 
linear  fructification,  and  the  fact  that  although 
these  are  always  in  faced  pairs,  while  that  of 
the  Spleenwort  is  assumed  to  be  single,  there 
are  exceptions  to  the  rule  in  the  latter  family, 
•faced  pairs  precisely  of  the  Seolopendrium 
type  occurring  frequently  in  A.  hemionitis, 
while  they  have  been  noted  in  varietal  forms 
-of  A.  marinum.  In  these  genera,  then,  there 
are  obviously  many  openings  for  alliance, 
which  by  the  way  there  is  strong  evidence  to 
prove  has  already  been  effected  in  the  case  of 
S.  vulgare  and  A.  Ceteraeh.  A.  Druery,  F.L.8., 
V.M.H. 

{To  be  continued.) 


to  the  question.  Of  the  three  families  of  slugs 
which  are  represented  in  this  country,  two 
contain  members, known  by  careful  studentsof 
these  creatures,  to  have  the  power  not  only  of 
descending  from  a  height  by  means  of  a  slime 
thread,  but  also  of  climbing  up  the  latter  again 


'•SLUGS    THAT   '"SPIN"   THEEADS. 

Quite  recently  a  correspondent  of  the  Gar- 
deners' Chronicle  described  tho  action  of  a 
slug,  which  let  itself  down  to  tho  ground  by 
means  of  a  mucous  thread.  The  observer  not 
Slaving  witnessed  such  an  occurrence  before, 
very  naturally  asked  whether  it  was  some- 
thing out  of  the  common,  or  whether  he  had 
merely  up  to  that  time  missed  seeing  it. 

The  following  brief  remarks  upon  this  highly 
tnteresting  subject  may  be  taken  as  an  answer 


should  necessity  demand  it.  The  fact  that 
dwellers  in  a  locality  where  slugs  abound,  and 
there  are  few  where  they  do  not,  may  not 
have  seen  one  of  them  go  through  its  acrobatic 
performance  during  half  a  century's  experi- 
ence of  outdoor  life,  depends  simply  upon  the 
fact  that  as  a  rule  special  conditions  and 
untoward  circumstance-i  alone  call  lor  the 
exhibition  of  the  peculiar  power  in  question. 
A  specimen  of  the  great  spotted  slug  (Limax 
maximus)  having  escaped  from  confinement, 
and  finding  itself  on  a  mantelpiece,  has  been 
known  to  straightway  lee  itself  down  into  the 
fender.  Individuals  of  this  species  when 
pairing  seem  habitually  to  hang  head  down- 
wards from  a  rope  of  mucus  produced  by  their 
joint  efforts  ;  but  as  they  meet  at  nights,  and 
only  in  the  height  of  summer,  the  chances  are 
against  the  act  being  seeu  by  the  ordinary 
observer. 

The  "tree  slug"  (Limax  marginatus)  which 
again  is  active  at  night,  shows  perhaps  the 
least  reluctanco,  especially  when  young,  to 
"  spin  "  slime-threads,  and  it  stands  to  reason 
that  in  its  arboreal  life  the  power  of  descend- 
ing from  branch  to  branch  by  these  means 
must  prove  exceedingly  useful. 

The  little  grey  slug  with  milk-white  slime 
(Limax  agrestis),  so  well  known  as  a  garden 
pest,  has  been  seen  to  descend  from  an  elm- 
tree  through  a  distance  of  11  feet ;  and  doubt- 
less other  members  of  the  genus  have  similar 
powers. 

In  the  second  family,  that  of  the  Arionidae, 
several  species  of  the  genus  Arion  "spin" 
threads,  and  exhibit  the  same  facility  in  going 
down  them  and  up  again  as  do  the  Limaces. 
Two  are  shown  in  our  illustration  (fig.  74), 
and  it  may  be  remarked  that  young  examples 
are  the  most  ready  to  display  their  powers. 
It  is  obvious  also  that  when  a  slug  is  well  fed 
and  heavy  it  is  not  so  likely  to  undertake 
gymnastic  exercises  as  if  it  is  hungry,  and 
comparatively  light. 

The  actual  thread  is  simply  the  mucus  which 
lubricates,  as  it  were,  the  underside  or  "foot" 
of  the  slug,  and  forms  the  silvery  trail  which 
mirks  the  route  traversed  by  the  animal  in  its 
peregrinations.  When  the  slug  uses  it  to  form 
a  thread,  it  is  freely  exuded  from  the  supply- 
ing glands,  and  worked  towards  the  hinder 
extremity  of  the  animal  by  particular  move- 
ments of  the  foot,  which  there  temporarily 
forms  a  groove  by  the  up  curving  of  its 
edges,  which  keeps  a  hold  on  the  thread  as  it 
gradually  lengthens.  Wilfred  Mark  Webb. 


Fid.  74.— GARDEN  SLUGS. 

Oue  of  the  common  garden  slugs,  Arion  hortensis, 
descending;  and  Arion  subfuscus  (young) 
ascending  by  means  of  slime- threads.  {After 
J.  W.  Taylor  and  H.  Wallit,  Kew.) 


THE    ROSARY. 


ROSE  CAROLINE  TE3TOUT. 
This  is  one  of  the  best  varieties  for  furnish- 
ing a  large  quantity  of  flowers  for  cutting  of  a 
deep  pink  colour,  as  it  commences  to  grow  again 
for  its  second  flowering  period  before  the  first 
is  over,  and  in  warm  seasons  I  have  had  three 
crops  of  flowers  from  plants  in  the  open 
garden.  Though  not  so  pretty  as  regards 
form  as  La  Prance,  it  excels  that  excellent 
variety  in  vigour,  aud  is  not  far  behind  it  in 
fragrance ;  it  also  opens  better  in  bad  weather, 
and  is  moreover  perfectly  hardy  on  its  own 
roots.  I  find  it  strikes  very  easily  if  cuttings 
are  put  in  at  the  end  of  the  present  month,  a 
cutting  bed  being  prepared  for  them  on  a  cool 
border  by  adding  sand  and  leaf-mould  to  the 
staple.  The  bed  should  be  of  the  size  to  fit  a 
frame  or  some  band-lights  ovor  it,  which  must 
be  put  on  as  soon  as  the  cuttings  are  put  in, 
and  bo  kept  close  for  a  month,  shading  the 
cuttings  from  bright  sunshine.  For  cuttings, 
I  prefer  wood  that  has  become   moderately 
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firm  (half  ripe),  and  has  a  heel  of  older  wood 
attached.  After  keeping  the  frame  close  for  a 
month  a  small  quantity  of  air  is  admitted 
whenever  there  is  no  actual  frost,  in  order  to 
prevent  top-growth  getting  too  far  advanced 
before  spring  comes,  but  the  lights  are  kept 
on  more  or  less  until  all  danger  of  frost  is 
past;  when  treated  thus,  over  90  per  cent,  of 
the  cuttings  will  make  good  plants  in  two 
years.  They  should  remain  in  the  bed  over 
the  first  year,  and  then  be  transplanted  into 
nursery  beds  for  a  year  before  setting  out  in 
their  permanent  quarters,  but  they  will  only 
require  protection  during  the  first  eight  or 
nine  months  after  they  are  put  in  as  cuttings. 
W.  H.  Divers,  Belvoir  Castle  Gardens,  Gran- 
tham. [The  beautiful  Souvenir  dela  Malmaison 
Rose  yields  good  results  by  the  same 
method.  Ed.] 


CHINA  ASTERS. 


With  the  following  note  came  a  photograph 
and  box  of  flowers  showing  great  variety  of 
colours,  and  the  plants  of  compact,  free  flower- 
ing habit.  They  had  evidently  been  picked 
samples  of  fine  varieties,  but  on  arrival  they 
were  in  melancholy  condition,  though  suffi- 
ciently good  Jto  substantiate  Mr.  Roemer's 
statements  concerning  them  : — 

"Enclosed  I  beg  to  hand  you  a  photo  of  afield 
of  my  Asters.  In  the  front  of  the  photograph 
you  will  see  my  extra  early  Hohenzollern  Aster 
in  full  bloom,  while  in  the  further  part  of  the 
photograph  you  will  see  the  Ostrich  Feather 
or  Ostrich  Plume  Aster;  of  this  strain  of  Asters 
only  few  flowers  are  showing  bloom.  The 
next  part  of  the  photograph  shows  Hohenzol- 
lern Asters.  This  race  of  Asters  represents 
the  largest  an!  best  curled  flowers7  wit h  very 
long  and  twisted  florets  ;  the  flowers  are  borne 
on  very  stout  and  strong  stems.  I  also  enclose 
a  flower  of  each  of  Hohenzollern  Aster,  white, 
delicate  rose,  rose  and  crimson,"  and  "other 
colours. 

"Ostrich  Feather  Aster  is  the  very  best  Aster 
where  cut  flowers  are  in  demand.  The  form 
of  the  flower  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Hohei- 
zollern  Aster,  but  the  Hohenzollern  is  more 
massive,  and  larger ;  it  is  the  best  Aster  for 
show  beds  and  exhibition  purposes.  The 
Ostrich  Feather  is  of  a  bushy  habit,  and  the 
flower- stalks  are  as  slender  as  possible.  I 
have  grown  plants  of  this  kind  with  the  fol- 
lowing colours  during  the  last  few  years  :— 
White,  changing  to  rose  ;  white,  changing  to 
azure-blue  ;  azure-blue,  rose,  crimson,  reddish- 
lilac.  Last  year  I  had  light-yellow,  dark  blue, 
and  brownish-violet,  and  this  jear  for  the 
coming  season  I  expect  to  have  white  tipped 
carmine,  white  tipped  violet,  and  white 
tipped  brownish -violet.  The  Extra  Early 
Hohenzollern  Aster,  of  which  strain  of  Asters 
I  brought  out  the  white  two  years  ago, 
flowers  as  early  as  the  Queen  of  the  Market 
Aster,  but  the  flowers  are  almost  double  the 
size  of  those  of  the  older  class.  It  is  rather 
too  late  to  send  good  plants  of  it  now.  This 
year  I  am  sending  out  two  new  colours  of  this 
Extra  Early  class  of  Asters— white,  changing 
to  rose,  and  rose.  The  rose  begins  to  flower 
a  few  days  before  the  white  ;  the  flowers  are 
of  very  good  '  Comet '  form,  and  measure  as 
much  as  41  inches  across.  The  plants  are 
about  12  to  14  inches  in  height. 

"  I  beg  to  add  a  flower  also  of  my  Giant 
Victoria  Aster,  to  show  the  difference  between 
the  old  Victoria  Aster,  white,  and  my  strain. 
I  also  enclose  a  flower  of  the  old  strain,  and 
some  other  colours  of  it. 

"In  the  Ray  Aster  I  not  only  improved  this 
class,  but  I  was  also  successful  in  producing 


new  colours.  I  erclote  a  flower  of  the  older 
white  and  rose,  and  of  my  last  year's  novelties, 
delicate  lilac  and  reddish-lilac,  and  this  year  I 
trust  to  offer  crimson  and  coppery-carmine.  I 
also  send  some  flowers  of  my  Giant  Comet 
Asters.  I  hope  to  improve  the  race  in  double- 
ness  and  size  of  flowers,  and  also  in  different 
new  colours.  la  form  the  flowers  of  Giant 
Comet  and  Ostrich  Feather  are  nearly  similar  ; 
but  Giant  Comet  is  a  plant  of  a  close  pyramidal 
habit,  while  Ostrich  Feather  i3  of  a  busby 
habit. 

"  Of  Dwarf  Hohenzollern  Aster,  I  forward  a 
full  plant;  it  is  the  dwarfest  Aster,  with  the 
largest  flowers  of  Comet  form,  offered  with  me 
two  years  ago.  Take  also  notice  of  the  Vic- 
toria Aster,  canary-yellow,  that  I  hope  to 
offer  in  1904. 

"  A  few  years  ago  I  noticed  among  my  white 
Ojtrich- feather  Asters  a  plant  that  showed 
somewhat  rolled  petals.  I  cultivated  it,  and 
selected  the  best  plants  of  it  showing  this 
characteristic.  This  strain  comes  quite  true 
from  seed.  The  plants  are  of  a  very  robust 
habit,  very  free  flowering,  and  the  flowers  are 
borne  on  long  stems.  The  flowers  are  per- 
fectly double,  not  showing  any  yellow  centre, 
the  imbricating  florets  are  arranged  in  a  sym- 
metrical manner.  The  outer  row  of  florets  are 
flat,  rolled  only  at  the  tip  of  the  florets,  but  all 
the  other  florets  are  perfectly  rolled  inwards, 
a  condition  not  noticed  with  other  strains  of 
Asters  up  to  the  present.  I  may  mention  that 
the  florets  of  the  Needle,  also  those  of  the 
Ray  Astern,  also  those  of  the  Cell  Asters,  are 
grown  together,  but  none  of  these  Asters  have 
rolled  florets.  I  intend  to  call  this  new  class 
of  Asterp,  Noble  Aster  or  Cactus-flowered 
Aster,  because  it  shows  the  same  character 
as  in  certain  Dahlias.  Frederick  Jiocmer, 
Qiiedlinburg. 


HOME   CORRESPONDENCE. 


MR.  CARMICHAEL'S  STRAWBERRIES.  —  One 
or  two  of  the  novelties  are  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  gardeners,  viz.,  C.  A.  Car- 
michael,  Duke  of  Montrose,  and  Richard 
Gilbert,  raised  by  Mr.  Carmichael,  now  of 
14,  Pitt  Street,  Edinburgh,  and  formerly  of 
Sandringham.  The  first  named  is  certainly 
the  best  that  he  has  raised.  From  plants  of 
this  variety  put  out  in  September,  1901,  I 
gathered  this  season,  fruits  of  1  oz.  in  weight, 
and  that  too  from  the  second  blooms,  the  first 
having  been  destroyed  by  frosts.  The  plant 
is  hardy  and  robust,  the  flower-stalks  stout 
and  erect  growing  ;  and  the  fruit  is  large  and 
firm,  of  a  bright  colour,  and  of  excellent 
flavour.  Its  productiveness  is  very  great. 
The  variety  may  be  classed  as  second  early, 
ripening  its  fruit  in  the  same  week  as  Royal 
Sovereign.  Duke  of  Montrose  does  not  seem 
to  be  quite  such  a  strong  grower,  and  the 
fruit  is  rather  flatter,  otherwise  it  possesses 
almost  the  same  characteristics  as  the  variety 
lirBt  mentioned.  Richard  Gilbert,  one  of  the 
parents  of  these  two  varieties,  merits  a  place 
in  every  garden,  be  it  ever  so  small,  the  fruits 
being  firm  and  large,  and  well  adapted  for 
market  purposes,  bearing  carriage  well.  Prin- 
cess of  Wales,  Quet  n  of  Denmark,  and  Britannia, 
are  others  from  the  same  Eource,  but  requiring 
farther  trial  before  being  planted  in  quantity. 
Trafalgar  and  Fillbasket  were  obtained  from 
another  source,  and  they  look  very  promising. 
J.  Watt,  Mynthurst,  Reigate. 

BASTARD  TRENCHING  GRASS  LAND. — The 
method  recommended  in  your  issue  of  Aug.  10 
of  keeping  the  grassy  side  of  the  turf  down- 
wards is  a  course  usually  adopted,  but  my 
opinion,  which  is  borne  out  by  Mr.  Miller,  is 
that  the  entire  turf  is  best  chopped  up  into 
piece3  and  mixed  well  up  with  the  bottom  soil 
as  trenching  proceeds.    I  quite  agree  with 


good  deep  tillage,  but  if  the  subsoil  is  delete- 
rious to  vegetation  the  bulk  of  it  should  be 
kept  in  situ  at  the  bottom  of  the  trench,  or 
only  a  small  portion  brought  up  at  eaeb 
trenching;  but  all  this  will  not  avail  unless 
the  ground  is  efficiently  drained,  or  above  a 
gravelly  bottom.  I  consider  autumn  cultiva- 
tion of  grass  land  is  better  than  when  it  is- 
left  till  the  spring,  as  the  soil  becomes  well 
aerated  and  pulverised  for  the  crop.  Soms 
few  years  ago  I  had  occasion  to  trench  2  acres 
of  grass  land  for  planting  with  fruit-trees, 
which  was  completed  by  November.  The  fol- 
lowing spring  I  planted  half  the  trenched  area 
with  early  and  second  Potatos,  and  the  other 
half  with  Fillbasket  Peas  for  market,  and 
better  crops  could  not  have  been  desired, 
besides  being  a  commercial  success.  The 
ground  was  in  grand  condition  in  the  autumn 
for  planting  the  fruit-trees,  and  the  abundant 
crops  borne  since  have  justified  the  outlay. 
Half-standard  and  bush  Apples  on  Paradise 
stock,  and  pyramid  Pears  on  the  Quince  stock 
of  the  most  approved  selling  kinds,  formed' 
the  principal  crop.  I  am  of  the  same  opinion 
as  Mr.  Miller,  that  no  manure  is  necessary  for 
the  first  few  years  if  there  is  a  good  deep 
tilth,  but  I  do  think  some  good  phosphatic  or 
artificial  manure  can  be  used  to  advantage 
occasionally  on  the  growing  crop,  and  especi- 
ally when  the  trees  begin  to  swell  up  their 
fruit.  J.  D.  Godwin.  [Our  correspondent  hfas 
misunderstood  the  directions  given  in  our  issue 
for  August  10.  "  Keeping  the  grassy  side 
downwards"  applied  to  the  process  of  digging 
without  first  skimming  the  turf  off  the  soil, 
and  everyone  will  know  that  if  each  spit  be 
not  reversed  in  the  act  of  throwing  it  into  the 
trench,  much  of  the  turf  will  be  near  the 
surface,  and  the  grasses  will  reappenr 
next  year,  to  the  gardeners'  annoyance. 
Moreover,  turf  skimmed  off  in  big  or  little 
pieces  decays  within  a  year,  and  unless  it  be 
of  a  stiff,  clayey  nature,  it  will  offer  no  hin- 
drance whatever  to  the  passage  of  water 
downwards  by  gravitation,  or  upwards  by 
capillary  attraction.  Ed.] 

apple  bismarck. — In  reply  to  Mr.  Wood- 
ward's inquiry  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  re- 
cently, I  should  suppose  that  this  variety 
requires  a  light  warm  soil,  and  to  be  well 
supplied  with  water  during  dry  weather.  * 
should  say  Mr.  Woodward's  soil  is  heavy,  and 
does  not  suit  it.  G.  Fulford,  Presdales  Gardens,. 
Ware.  [Apropos  of  this,  we  have  seen  excel- 
lently cropped  small  trees  of  this  variety 
(nursery  stock)  in  Messrs.  Cheale's  nursery, 
Crawley,  growing  in  clayey  loam.  Ei>] 

THE     HAILSTORM     IN     WEST     KENT.— Mr.    G". 

Woodward  sends  us  the  following  graphic 
account  of  the  disastrous  hailstorm  which 
visited  the  valley  of  the  Medway  on  the  10th 
inst. -. — "I  find  upon  counting,  that  we  have 
over  three  thousand  panes  of  glass  broken. 
The  hail  appears  to  have  been  quite  local, 
Barham  Court  was  just  in  the  centre  of  the  dis- 
trict visited.  Itisacuriousexperienceforme, 
that  1  have  neither  an  Apple,  nor  a  Pear,  nor  a 
Peach,  nor  a  Plum,  nor  a  Damson  that  will  be 
of  any  use.  Could  I  describe  the  devastation, 
I  do  not  believe  one  person  in  a  hundred 
would  believe  the  pitiful  condition  we  are  in. 
I  have  not  a  particle  of  green  vegetable 
left.  Brussels  Sprouts,  Savoys,  Peas,  anci 
Beans  are  completely  stripped,  and  the 
stems  alone  remain.  Two  thousand  Chrys- 
anthemums with  lae  have  not  a  leaf  re- 
maining upon  them.  The  Hops  upon  our 
home  farm  of  about  90  acres  are  more  than 
half  upon  the  ground,  and  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  the  remaining  ones  will  be  worth 
picking.  This  alone  represents  a  los3  of 
several  thousands  of  pounds.  The  whole  of 
oar  lawn  which  slopes  to  the  south,  and  is 
bordered  by  a  ha-ha,  was  a  wonderful  sight 
to  behold.  At  one  time  the  hail  was  from 
0  to  9  inches  deep,  and  the  force  of  the  falling, 
hailstones  made,  or  rather  cut,  wide  channels, 
into  it.  The  hail  was  carried  into  the  ha-ha, 
which  is  0  feet  deep  and  enclosed  by  a  fence. 
When  I  measured  it  last  n'ght,  I  found  S  feet 
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deep  of  solid  ice.  My  men  are  using  shovels 
to  clear  the  paths,  so  that  on  each  side  we 
have  now  about  2  feet  of  solid  ice.  Geo. 
Woodward,  Sept.  11." 

astilbe  lemdinei  X. — In  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  Au'nst 9  ani30,  1902,  pp.  95  and  154, 
there  is  an  exceedingly  interesting  article  by 
Dr.  Henry  o  l  the  genus  Astilbe.  Mention  is 
therein  made  of  A.  Lemoinei  x  ,  sent  out  by  us 
in  1895,  and  it  is  said  that  this  plant  is 
described  as  being  a  hybrid  between  Astilbe 
Thunbergi  and  Spirtei  astilboides  (see  Lemoiue 
in  Reuue  Horticole,  1895,  p.  500),  but  that  Mr. 
Nicholson  doubted  this  origin  and  thought  the 
hybrid  was  a  cross  between  A.  Thunbergi  and 
A.  jiponica.  Let  me  set  this  straight.  I  said 
in  the  number  of  the  Revue  Horticole  just 
quoted  that  A.  Lemoinei  x  was  from  a  cross 
between  A.  Thunbergi  and  Spirfei  (Astilbe) 
astilboides  var.  floribanda,  which  is  by  no 
means  the  same  thiag  as  Spiraea  (Astilbe) 
astilboides  type.  Indeed,  in  this  same  article 
I  remarked  that  Spirsea  astilboides  var.  flori- 
bunda  was  raised  by  M.  Dosbois  of  Ghent  by 
an  accidental  cross  between  A.  japonica  and 
S.  astilboides  type.  This  is  the  pedigree  : — 
Astilbe  a'aponica  x  S.  aslilboides 

S.  astilboides  var.  floribuiada  X  A.  Thunbergi 

I 
Astilbe  Lemoinei  x. 

As  this  last  cross  was  not  effected  accident- 
ally but  intentionally,  and  as  the  history  of  it 
has  been  published,  Mr.  Nicholson  was  in- 
correct in  questioning  what  I  said  in  the 
above  mentioned  number  of  the  Revue  Horticole. 
Further,  I  was  surprised  that  Dr.  Henry  did 
not  include  the  Spinet  (Astilbe)  astilboides  in 
his  list  of  species  of  Astilbe,  for  it  must  be 
preserved  in  the  Kew  herbarium,  and  it  could 
easily  be  proved  that  it  really  is  an  Astilbe. 
I  naturally  speak  of  the  pure  species  as  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  William  Ball.  Entile  Lemoine, 
Nancy. 

WHAT      IS      THE      LUCOMBE      OAK  ?— I     have 

perused  your  correspondent's  interesting  ob- 
servations, at  p.  195,  regarding  the  Lucouabe 
tree,  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure,  and  the 
best  reply  1  can  think  of  to  Mr.  Elwes'  ques- 
tion is  :  The  Lucombe  Oak  is  most  essentially 
the  Lucombe  Oak  because  as  a  park  tree,  and 
for  landscape  effects  it  is  unsurpassed. 
Early  in  the  eighties,  when  I  was  the  late 
Messrs.  Lucombe,  Pince  &  Co. 'a  represen- 
tative, I  saw  the  Lucombe  trees  at  Carclew, 
having  visited  during  my  travelling  days 
that  historical  house  and  rich  estate  on 
several  occasions,  and  at  many  of  the  more 
important  parks  and  gardens  I  have  noticed 
fine  examples  of  this  monarch  of  the  Oaks. 
One  of  the  finest,  however,  stood  by  the  lodge- 
gate  of  Trevarrick,  St.  Austell ;  there  were 
also  some  fine  specimens  in  the  rectory  grounds 
of  my  old  parish  of  Alphington,  within  fifteen 
minutes'  walk  of  the  Exeter  Nursery.  I  never 
heard  until  now  that  Wm.  Lucombe,  of  the 
Exeter  Nursery,  had  ever  been  gardener  at 
Carclew,  hence  I  think  it  very  improbable. 
I  have  proof  that  he  was  the  proprietor  of  the 
Exeter  Nursery  in  1772.  The  nursery  was  esta- 
blished in  1 720,  and  Lucombe  raised  the  Lucombe 
Oak  in  or  about  the  year  1705  ;  moreover  my 
late  friend  George  Medland  (a  famous  florist 
and  liybridiser)  who  died  on  August  3,  1894, 
aged  87,  once  informed  me  that  he  could  re- 
member the  old  John  Lucombe  (presumably  a 
son  of  the  said  William  Lucombe),  who  had 
retired  from  the  business  many  years.  In  this 
connexion  1  possess  a  note  in  the  handwriting 
of  my  first  master  (Lucombe's  successor)  the 
late  enthusiastic  Mr.  R.  T.  Pince,  declaring  the 
Lucombe  Oak  to  bo  a  hybrid  of  the  Turkey 
Oak(Quereuscerris)and  the  Cork  Oak(Qucrcus 
suber).  Mr.  Pince  departed  this  life  in 
1871,  full  of  years,  honoured  as  a  giant  in 
horticulture,  and  the  greatest,  or  one  of  the 
greatest  landscape  gardeners  of  the  past 
century,  a  citizen  ot  no  mean  city  ;  hence, 
there  is  no  doubt  as  to  his  integrity 
and  sound  judgment  in  such  matters.  I  do 
not  believe  there  e.'er  were  any  true  seedling 


Lucombe  trees,  save  and  except  Lucombe's 
original,  for  when  1  was  a  nursery-boy  at  the 
Exeter  nursery,  late  in  the  sixties,  it  was  one 
of  my  duties  to  gather  the  fallen  Acorns  there, 
which  invariably  produced  what  we  knew  as 
bastard  Oiks,  more  like  the  Ilex  Oak  than 
anything  else,  and  from  such,  ia  long  past 
years  many  fine  varieties  have  been  selected, 
to  wit: — Onerous  cerris,  Lucombeana  crispa, 
incisa,  dentata,,  suberosa,  heterophylla.  All 
our  true  Lucombe  Oaks  were  from  grafts,  and 
this  recalls  to  mind  a  remark  of  my  revered 
friend  and  master  the  late  Dr.  Woodman,  that 
his  maternal  uncle,  Mr.  Pince,  never  forgave 
Mr.  Loudon  for  writing  the  Lucombe  tree  as  a 
synonym  of  Quereus  cerris  fulhamensis,  for 
the  Lucombe  Oak  remains  clustered  with  its 
bold,  leathery,  dark  green  leaves  until 
the  young  ones  fill  their  places.  The 
original  trees  of  crispa  and  suberosa  stood 
at  the  entrance  gates  of  the  Exeter  Nursery, 
and  I  once  had  the  pleasure  of  showing  them 
to  Mr.  Hirry  Veitah,  in  company  with  his 
friend,  Prof.  Stewart.  In  1891,  Q.  crispa 
towered  to  a  height  of  nearly  70  feet,  with  a 
fine  trunk  girthing  over  12  feet  at  3  feet  from  the 
ground  ;  the  trunk  of  suberosa  was  not  quite  so 
massive,  but  otherwise  was  just  as  imposing. 
In  June  last  I  paid  a  flying  visit  to  Exeter,  and 
noticed  that  suberosa  was  still  standing,  but 
crispa  had  vanished.  With  respect  to  the 
timber,  I  do  not  think  it  can  possibly 
be  as  durable  as  Quereus  robur,  seeing 
that  the  Lucombe  tree  attains  dimensions 
in  about  forty  years  which  the  common  Oak 
can  barely  do  in  one  hundred,  but  the 
last  time  1  dined  with  the  late  Dr.  Woodman 
in  1891,  at  his  house  at  Brondesbury,  he 
pointed  out  a  suite  of  furniture  in  one  of  his 
rooms,  I  think  it  was  the  breakfast  room,  con- 
sisting of  couch,  chairs,  and  bookcases,  all  of 
Lucombe  Oak,  in  fine  condition;  and  some- 
where, many  years  ago,  I  saw  in  print, 
that  Lucombe  was  buried  in  a  coffin 
made  from  his  Lucombe  tree,  and  from 
plants  which  that  ingenious  old  nurseryman 
had  seasoned  for  many  years  under  his  bed  ! 
be  that  as  it  may,  if  any  of  my  readers  care  to 
know  more  of  this  celebrated  Oak,  I  beg  to 
refer  them  to  vol.  vii.,  p.  490,  of  the  Gardening 
World,  where  I  gave  some  details  of  its  his- 
tory. Wm.  Napper,  Royal  Ashburnham  Pari; 
Nursery,  Chelsea. 

My  friend  Mr.  Elwes  has  put  a  rather 

too  positive  opinion  into  my  mouth.  It  is 
quite  true  that  the  fine  specimen  at  Kew 
shows  no  obvious  resemblance  to  that  of  the 
Cork  Oak.  But  so  far  as  the  foliage  goes, 
I  see  no  reason  to  discredit  the  accepted 
statement  that  the  Lucombe  is  a  hybrid 
between  the  Turkey  and  the  Cork  Oak.  In 
fact,  if  evidence  is  of  any  value  at  all,  in  this 
case  it  is  overwhelming.  Lucombe,  who  was 
a  nurseryman  at  Exeter,  raised  the  Oak  which 
bears  his  name  in  1705  from  an  acorn  of  the 
Turkey  Oak,  which  had  been  hybridised  by  a 
neighbouring  Cork  Oak.  It  was  propagated 
by  grafting  on  the  Turkey  Oak,  and  widely 
planted  in  Devonshire,  Cornwall,  and  Somer- 
setshire. We  are  especially  told  that  it  was 
"found  to  flourish  on  all  soils."  Loudon,  in 
1838,  mentions  a  Lucombe  Oak  at  Carclew  as 
82  feet  high.  According  to  his  statement, 
this  was  planted  about  1705,  and  must  there- 
fore been  one  of  the  original  stock.  It  is  a  mere 
conjecture,  however,  that  Lucombe  planted 
any  of  the  trees  there.  In  1792,  the  original 
tree  at  Exeter  fruited,  and  several  varieties 
were  raised  from  it,  one  which  Loudon  calls 
the  "new  Lucombe  Oak."  VV.  T.  Thiselton- 
Dyer. 

HIERACIUM  bornmuelleri.—  With  reference 
to  a  remark  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  cur- 
rent number,  p.  195,  it  may  be  observed  that 
this  plant  was  not  published  as  a  species  until 
1891,  hence  its  omission  from  the  Index  Kew- 
ensis,  which  comprised  names  published  to  the 
end  of  1885  only.  This  species  was  described 
by  Freyn  in  the  Oslerreichische  Botanische 
Zeitschrift,  xli.  (1891),  p.  54;  and  in  the  Bul- 
letin de  I'herbier  Boisaier,  iii.  (1895),  p.  510. 
B.  J).  J. 


DAHLIA,  PRESIDENT  VIGER.— Judging  from 
my  own  experience.  I  would  notadvUe  anyone 
to  trust  to  seed  of  the  '■  Collarette  "  type  to 
produce  this  variety  true  to  name.  I  sowedin 
the  spring  two  packets  of  seed  represented  as 
that  of  the  abo/e  named  variety,  the  produce 
is  larger  agaiu  by  single  and  semi-doublo 
forms,  without  any  trace  of  the  "  cjllar."  A 
plant  of  President  Viger  throws  every  fl  >wer 
true  to  character,  but  to  avoid  coarseness  the 
p'ants  sIm  ild  be  grovn  in  good  soil  without 
ininure,  and  not  be  disbudded.  R.  D. 

RAINFALL  AND  THE  FRUIT  CROP  AT  ISLE- 
W03TH  —  On  September  10  and  11  we  had  two 
violent  rain-storms  at  the  close  of  each  day  ; 
in  all,  2  00  inches  of  rain  fell  inside  thirty- 
five  hours.  We  have  not  had  satch  rain-storms 
since  November  2  and  5  in  1899,  when  3'0G 
inches  fell.  The  rainfall  for  the  present  year 
has  now  for  the  first  timereiched  tne  average. 
1  cannot  discern  any  great  harm  to  the  fruit 
crops  about  here.  Tomitos  in  the  open  are  a 
complete  failure,  and  so  were  Gooseberries  in 
some  places.  On  the  other  hand,  Pears  and 
Peas  have  produced  abundantly,  also  wall 
Pigs.  In  my  garden  other  fruits  hive  carried 
moderate  crops,  and  I  have  no  real  ground  for 
complaint.  On  the  walls,  Tomat  is  are  ripen- 
ing light  crops  of  small  fruit.  The  cut-leaved 
Blackberry  never  fails  here  to  carry  a  great 
weight  of  fruit.  I  feel  sure  it  would  pay  com- 
mercially if  grown  on  a  large  scale,  as  it  is 
unrivalled  for  bottling  or  preserving.  Various 
moulds  have  this  season  been  unusually  de- 
structive to  stone  fruits,  and  espec;ally  Mul- 
berries. Such  violent  rains  as  we  have  just 
experienced  are  of  great  benefit  in  cleansing 
the  fruit-trees  from  swarms  of  insects  ani 
other  organisms,  earwigs,  woodiice,  arts,  red- 
spider,  &c,  and  when  suc'n  storms  occur 
earlier  in  the  summer,  they  are  of  untold 
bonefit.  A.  Worsley,  September  13,  1902. 

hexacentris  M ysorensis. — I  am  sending 
you  a  flowering  racene  of  Hexacentris  myso- 
rensis,  which  is  notcomnonly  known.  It  has 
now  been  in  flower  four  months,  and  will  con- 
tinue flowering  for  a  long  time  iet,  as  will  be 
seen  from  the  number  of  flower- buds  still  to  open, 
and  those  which  have  openei,  whica  up  to  the 
present  total  up  100.  It  is  of  easy  culture,  the 
plant  in  question  growing  in  an  8-inch  pot  in 
one  of  the  stoves  here,  and  has  covered  a  con- 
siderable roof  space  this  season.  11".  II.  Clarke, 
Aston  Rowant  Gardens  [The  flowers  hid  all 
fallen  when  we  receive!  the  specimen,  but 
enough  remained  to  show  how  fine  and  distinct 
a  creeper  this  is,  with  its  handsnm«  foliage 
and  large  yellow  and  red  flowers.  Ed.] 

bothy. — I  notice  with  pleasure  the  remirk 
made  on  p.  171  respecing  the  housing  of  the 
young  gardeners  at  Bagshot  Park.  That  it 
would  be  only  fairness  if  young  gardeners 
generally  were  provided  with  reasonable  con- 
veniences. I  am  sorry  to  say  this  is  not  the 
case,  and  some  bothies  to  my  own  knowledge 
are  not  fit  for  human  I  a  aitation.  Tne  matter 
rests  to  some  extent  with  the  head  gardener, 
because  if  the  subject  was  carefailly  explained 
to  the  employer,  things  would  soon  be  put 
right  in  many  ca;es,  and  the  employer  would 
gain  the  thanks  and  highest  esteem  of  his 
emplojos.  R.  R.,  Llanover. 

THE  JUD3ING  OF  CACTUS  DAHLIAS.— That 
well-known  Dahlia  grower,  Mr.  C.  J.  Wyatt, 
of  Salisbury,  desires  to  have  tbe  judging  of 
the  quaint  and  beautiful  Cactus  Dahlia  placed 
on  a  mora  satisfactory  and  consistent  basis 
than  now  exists,  aul  to  that  end  ke  recently 
suggested  to  the  members  of  the  National 
Dahlia  Saciety  certain  principles  or  points 
which  should  be  in  all  cases  the  gaide  and  oasis 
of  all  judging  of  these  flowers.  At  present  it 
is  stated  that  judging  proc  eds  on  no  deflued 
lines,  and  judges  award  pii/es  very  much  :is 
fancy  or  preference  for  one  form  of  llo.ver  over 
another  may  dictate.  Mr.  Wv.iti  proposes 
that  the  maximum  of  p  >ints  given  to  any  indi- 
vidual Dower  or  to  a  bunch  of  nWers,  this 
being  regarded  as  one  Bower,  should  be  ten. 
and  he  divides  those  points  thus:  Form,  4; 
size,  3  ;  calour  and  freshness  or  cleanness,  2  ; 
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and  for  setting  up,  1.  Of  course,  although  he 
does  not  say  so,  it  would  be  possible  for 
judges  in  eases  of  nice  discrimination  to  halve 
these  points,  as  for  instance,  in  the  "setting 
up,"  which  may  not  be  good,  yet  good  enough 
to  merit  half  a  point.  Then  he  is  careful  to 
intimate  that  he  would  have  no  specific  ideal 
as  to  what  each  flower  should  be  like.  The 
suggestion  is  that  the  variety  be  judged  on  its 
merits  as  a  variety.  As  thus :  Galliard  to  be, 
if  good,  equal  in  point  of  merit  to  Mrs.  J.  J. 
Crowe,  though  dissimilar  in  form.  Practically, 
the  point  for  determination  would  be,  is  one 
or  the  other  flower  or  flowers  of  any  variety 
good  of  its  kind  or  not  ?  In  that  matter  it 
seems  probable  that  some  difference  of  opinion 
may  be  created,  as  it  is  difficult  to  assume 
that  if  J.  W.  "Wilkinson  be  worth  a  maximum 
of  ten  points,  Charles  Woodbridge,  even  if  a 
good  flower  of  its  kind,  can  be  worth  so  many. 
However,  that  is  a  matter  for  final  determi- 
nation. Mr.  Wyatt,  who  obtained  some  expe- 
rience of  the  opinion  of  Northern  growers  at 
the  Glasgow  Exhibition  last  September, 
thinks  that  they  would  appraise  size  in 
Cactus  Dahlias  so  highly  as  six  points, 
putting  form  at  two,  and  colour  and  set- 
ting up  atone  each.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
Northern  tastes,  if  they  be  thus  correctly 
represented,  will  not  dominate  southern  judg- 
ments. Certainly,  in  the  south  the  first 
method  of  pointing,  as  presented  by  Mr. 
Wyatt,  finds  chief  favour.  We  hold  that  size 
is  not  dominant  merit ;  indeed,  it  tends  to 
coarseness.  There  is  more  of  refinement  in 
southern  flowers  generally  than  iu  northern 
ones;  but  Scotch  flowers  were  presented  at 
Glasgow  last  autumn  under  exceptionally 
favourable  conditions,  as  whilst  the  weather 
south  had  been  hot  and  dry, in  the  Dorth  it 
had  been  cool  and  moderately  moist.  Still,  it 
is  very  doubtful  whether  the  Glasgow  flowers 
would  have  held  their  own  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  had  they  been  competing  with  the 
beautiful  fljwers  there  staged.  Nj  doubt,  in 
relation  to  the  suggestions  that  have  come  from 
Mr.  Wyatt,  the  National  Dahlia  Society  have 
done  wisely  to  leave  them  for  fuller  con- 
sideration at  a  special  meeting  or  conference 
when  the  annual  show  is  held  at  the  James 
Street  Drill  Hall.  By  that  time  it  may  be 
possible  to  devise  a  satisfactory  pointHJudgiug 
basis.  A.  I). 


MARKET    GARDENING. 


ABOUT  CUCUMBERS. 

I  HAVE  of  late  not  infrequently  heard  the 
opinion  expressed  that  gardening  of  all  kinds 
in  England  has  reached  such  a  degree  of  excel- 
lence that  there  can  be  but  little  or  no  uso  for 
further  counsels  or  directions  by  the  horti- 
cultural press  with  regard  at  least  to  that 
which  relates  to  ordinary  or  practical  gar- 
dening, and  that  in  future  it  should  confine 
itself  to  botanical  science,  discoveries, 
whereby  advance  may  be  made  in  future. 
With  regard  to  private  gardening,  there 
may  possibly  be  a  slight  particle  of  truth 
in  this;  but  with  regard  to  market  and 
amateur  gardening,  there  is,  I  fear,  no  foun- 
dation for  the  above  opinion,  and  horti- 
cultural journalists,  in  addition  to  seientiflc 
subjects,  w  ill  do  well  to  continue  the  good 
work  they  have  been  so  ably  engaged  upon 
for  so  many  decades,  and  persevere  in  the 
hope  that  in  the  end  a  better  state  of  things 
may  prevail  in  England  with  relation  to 
market  gardening,  and  that  the  toilers  in  this 
department,  by  the  exercise  of  more  thought 
and  intelligence,  and  above  all,  by  the  aban- 
donment of  all  prejudice,  may  place  themselves 
in  a  more  satisfactory  position  with  regard  to 
the  foreigner  and  the  vast  amount  of  garden- 
ing produce  he  at  present  imports  into  this 
country. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  general 
opinion  amongst  growers  for  market  is,  that 


the  weekly  advice  and  experience  offered 
by  the  various  horticultural  journals  may  bs 
of  use  to  private  gardeners,  but  is  not  of  ser- 
vice to  them  ;  and  that  with  regard  to  the  pro- 
duction of  vegetable  commodities  for  market, 
private  gardeners  are  far  behind  as  compared 
with  them — forgetting  altogether  that,  in  the 
first  instance,  all  the  fundamental  knowledge 
in  possession  of  the  grower  for  market  origi- 
nated with  the  private  gardener,  whose  patient 
industry,  intelligent  and  unprejudiced  perse- 
verance, has  raised  his  name  as  a  producer  of 
the  fruits  of  the  earth  to  the  highest  point, 
whilst  his  brother  of  the  market  garden  by 
his  overweening  obstinacy  has  left  himself 
open  to  the  mercy  of  the  wily,  or,  shall  I  say, 
more  intelligent  foreigner. 

Of  course,  I  admit  that  there  is  a  percentage 
of  our  growers  for  market  who  work  in  a 
scientific  manner,  and  make  the  most  of  their 
opportunities,  but  1  fear  that  percentage  is 
much  smaller  than  is  generally  supposed,  and 
it  will  hardly  be  denied  by  those  who  have 
experience  in  the  matter,  that  roughness  and 
unscientific  methods  are  far  too  generally  pre- 
valent. I  have  seen  not  a  few  phases  of  bad 
cultivation  in  market  establishments,  all  of 
which  might  be  dilated  upon  ;  but  for  my 
present  purpose  I  will  take  the  item  of 
Cucumber-culture,  and  offer  a  few  remarks 
derived  from  my  own  observations. 

To  begin  with,  I  must  say  that  if  the  Cu- 
cumber-plant really  requires  the  treatment  it 
generally  receives  at  the  hands  of  market 
gardeners,  then  it  must  be  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  plants  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
I  cannot  imagine  the  requirements  of  any  cul- 
tivated plant  to  include  the  stewing  and 
drenching  process  the  Cucumber-plant  is 
usually  submitted  to,  both  on  its  foliage  and 
roots,  from  the  germination  of  the  seed  to  the 
time  the  exhausted  plant  is  relegated  to  the 
rubbish-heap,  frequently  but  a  brief  period. 
As  a  rule,  houses  in  which  the  plants  are 
grown  and  fruited  are  "steamed  up"  or 
"  damped  down  "  a  stated  number  of  times  per 
diem,  regardless  of  the  outside  weather  con- 
ditions ;  and  the  plants  receive  a  soaking  at 
the  roots  at  equally  regular  intervals,  with  a 
supreme  indifference  as  to  whether  they  re- 
quire it  or  not,  until  the  soil  becomes  sour  and 
sodden,  resulting  in  the  inevitable  decay  of 
the  roo's,  and  consequent  inability  of  the 
plant  any  longer  to  produce  first-class  fruit. 
In  addition  to  the  above,  fjringin*  is  fre- 
quently resorted  to,  and  the  walls  are  kept 
running  with  moisture  and  the  paths  flooded. 

Under  the  above  conditions,  it  is  to  me  a 
rnarrel  how  any  cultivator  can  expect  any- 
thing but  premature  decay  in  the  plant,  and 
consequent  vexation  and  loss.  "When  the  ques- 
tion is  put  as  to  why  all  this  moisture  at  the 
roots  and  on  the  foliage  is  applied,  the  answer 
comes:  "  To  keep  down  red  spider  and  other 
insects,  and  to  produce —  Well,  Cucumber 
plants  must  have  abundance  of  water."  True, 
they  require  abundance  of  water,  but  1  fail  to 
see  that  abundance  means  soaking,  in  season 
and  out  of  season,  without  giving  the  slightest 
thought  to  the  state  of  the  soil  or  the  outside 
weather.  It  may  seem  bejond  belief,  but 
lately  I  have  purposely  conversed  with  a 
number  of  young  men  employed  as  Cucumber 
growers  in  large  establishments  with  regard 
t)  the  water  question,  and  while  all  stated 
that  one  of  the  main  objects  in  giving  so  much 
water  was  to  keep  down  red-spider,  only  one 
of  the  number  had  the  faintesi  idea  of  what 
red-spider  really  was  [!]. 

My  observation  points  in  the  direction  that 
frequently  far  too  elaborate  arrangements  are 
made  with  regard  to  the  formation  of  the  beds 
in  Cucumber  houses,   and  that    in  numerous 


cases  a  great  deal  too  much  soil  is  used 
before  planting,  with  very  unsatisfactory 
results.  A  great  mass  of  soil,  when  sub- 
jected from  the  beginning  to  regulation 
waterings,  quickly  assumes  a  condition 
inimical  to  healthy  root  action  and  lon- 
gevity of  the  plants.  One  often  hears  the 
remark,  "The  roots  are  showing  beautifully 
all  over  the  surface  of  the  beds,  and  I  must 
have  them  top-dressed  at  once."  Conse- 
quently a  layer  of  soil  and  manure  (the  latter 
frequently  very  crude)  is  spread  over  the 
surface,  and  immediately  subjected  to  the 
same  system  of  watering.  The  appearance  of 
surface-roots  is  an  effect,  and  is  generally 
hailed  with  satisfaction  by  the  grower,  whilst 
the  cause  is  altogether  lost  sight  of.  Some 
time  ago  there  appeared  in  the  Garde?iers' 
Chronicle  a  paragraph  giving  a  short  account 
of  a  lecture  on  vegetable  pathology,  by  Mr. 
B.  T.  Galloway,  who,  in  summing  up  the  re- 
quirements for  future  advance  in  knowledge, 
made  the  following  striking  remark: — "Thus 
the  highest  aim  of  the  investigator  in  the  field 
of  vegetable  pathology  will  be  not  to  deal  with 
effects  only,  but  to  study  causes,  for  it  is  only 
by  such  means  that  the  greatest  good  can  be 
accomplished."  The  value  of  this  remark  is 
apparent,  and,  as  I  take  it,  is  as  applicable  to 
abnormal  appearances  in  plant  growth  as  to 
that  of  plant  diseases  ;  and  I  may  be  pardoned 
if  I  suggest  that  growers  would  do  well  to 
study  causes  more  than  effects,  which  might  in 
a  great  degree  save  the  loss  of  time  and  money 
in  fruitless  attempts  in  struggling  with 
consequences. 

When  I  see  numerous  rootlets  appear  on 
thi  surface  of  a  Cucumber-bed,  I  always  feel 
impressed  with  the  idea  that  all  is  not  right 
beneath  the  surface  ;  and  that  they  have  come 
up  in  search  of  some  sweeter  and  purer  nour- 
ishment than  is  to  be  found  below — a  last 
effort  of  Nature,  as  it  were,  to  prolong  the 
life  of  the  plant  by  avoiding  the  sour,  spongy 
mass  of  saturated  soil  and  manure  underneath, 
into  which  no  revivifying  air  can  possibly 
outer  for  the  purer  conditions  to  be  found  on 
the  surface.  I  need  hardly  say  that  the  Cu- 
cumber plant  is  not  an  aquatic  ;  then  why,  in 
the  name  of  wonder,  treat  it  as  such  '.'  When 
planted  in  the  open,  no  attempt  is  ever  made 
to  deluge  it  with  water  in  fair  weather  and 
in  foul,  and  yet  the  plant  bears  abundantly 
crops  of  the  be9t  quality  and  size,  which  are 
considered  by  not  a  lew  of  superior  flavour  to 
those  grown  under  glass.  J.  Lowrie. 
(To  be  continued.) 


SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL. 

Chiswick,  Sept.  12.— A  meeting  of  the  Fruit  and 
Vegetable  Committee  was  held  here  on  the  above  date, 
Mr.  H.  Balderson  in  the  Chair.  Also  present:  — 
Messrs.  O.  Taoiias,  J.  Jacques,  W.  Bates,  A.  Dean, 
J.  Willard,  C.  Help.  H.  Esling,  and  J.  Smith. 

The  subjects  for  examination  were  late  Potatos  and 
Tomatos.  The  former  had  been  nearly  washed  out  of 
the  ground  by  the  tremendous  rainfalls  of  the  two  pre" 
ceding  days,  but  ten  were  found  good  enough  to  be 
selected  for  the  cooking  test,  being  all  good  croppers, 
and  so  far  quite  free  from  disease.  Of  these,  eventually 
Scammell's  Seedling,  aflat  white,  was  given  an  Award  of 
Merit.  The  following  were  ordered  to  be  tried  again 
in  December,  after  they  had  become  matured  :— 
Springfield  (Dobbie  <fc  Co.),  Marfield  (Bristowe),  H. 
Fincham  (Fincham),  Victoria  Improved  (Sharpe), 
Alderman  (Sharpe),  Dxlmeny  Beauty,  a  huge  cropper 
(Smith),  and  Shamrock  2nd  (Appleby). 

The  New  Century  Kidney  (Dickson),  given  an 
Award  of  Merit  at  the  previous  meeting  was  by  re- 
quest cooked  again,  and  was  found  to  be  of  the  finest 
edible  excellence.  It  was  desired  that  the  next 
meeting  take  place  on  December  5.  A  few  varieties  of 
Runner  Beans  were  scan  bearing  well,  but  in  view  of 
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the  full  (rial  of  Kidney  Beans  promised  next  year,  no 
awards  were  made.  A  trial  of  a  very  large  number 
of  varieties  of  Tomatos  in  pots  in  pairs  was  seen,  but  as 
none  showed  any  advance  over  well  known  varieties, 
no  awards  were  made.  The  Committee  agreed,  on  the 
proposition  of  Mr.  Jacques,  seconded  by  Mr.  O.  Thomas, 
that  in  the  future  in  relation  to  trials,  no  one  should 
be  allowed  to  send  more  than  six  varieties  (the  best 
they  have)  of  aDy  one  kind  of  vegetable  for  trial  in  one 
season,  so  as  to  secure  in  such  things  as  Tomatos,  for 
instance,  that  six  plants  instead  of  but  two  shall  be 
grown  of  each  one.  Also  that  in  the  Beau  trial  of  next 
year  some  dry  seed  for  comparison  be  reserved  of  each 
variety,  and  that  afew  standard  varieties  of  any  kind  of 
vegetable  be  always  grown  for  comparison. 


NORTH    MIDDLESEX    DAHLTA. 

/September  11,  12.— This  society,  which  started  in  a 
small  way  last  year  as  the  Hornsey  Dahlia  Society, 
finding  that  a  good  deal  of  interest  has  been  aroused  in 
the  culture         the  Dahlia  iu  this  district  of  North 


Tower  Hill,  Brentwood;  and  also  by  Mr.  E.  F.  Sucn, 
who  had  in  addition  a  good  group  of  early  Chrys- 
anthemums. 

Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  &  Sox,  Highgate  Nurseries,  had 
a  large  collection  of  Dahlias,  mauy  of  them  set  up 
in  handsome  bamboo  stands.  Mr.  Amos  Perry,  Hardy 
Plant  Farm,  Winchmore  Hill,  had  a  large  collection  of 
cut  flowers ;  and  Medals  of  the  Society  were  awarded 
to  all  the  foregoing. 

A  few  classes  were  open  to  all  members,  and  Mr. 
H.  A.  Needs,  Horsell,  Woking,  was  1st  wi.h  tw-jity- 
four  excellent  blooms  of  Cactus  varieties,  shown  on 
boards;  and  Mr.  W.  Baxter,  nurseryman,  Woking,  was 
2nd. 

Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  Swis3  Nursery,  Farnham,  was 
placed  1st  witli  twelve  blooms  of  show  and  fancy 
Dahlias.  Hi  hid  in  fine  character,  John  Hickliug, 
James  Cocker,  Miss  Caanell,  R.  T.  Rawlings,  Maud 
Fello.ves,  John  Walker,  Q  teen  of  the  Belgians, 
Matthew  dm  obeli,  *&j.;  Ml-.  E.  Rowj,  Fimhiey.  was 
2nd.  Mr.  MjRriMsa,  was  also  lit  with  six  fancy 
Dahlias. 

With  six  varieties  of  Cactus  Dahlias  in  bunches,  three 
bloatns  of  eieh,  Mr.  H.  A.  Needs  was  1st,  showing  well 
d^velopsd  eia  nple3  of  Mrs.  Mawley,  Lottie  Dean,  Mrs. 


Vegetables,  for  which  there  was  also  a  farmers'  class, 
were  well  forward  and  in  good  condition,  especially 
Carrots  and  Swedes. 

In  the  open  class  the  following  were  the  principal 
pi'ize-takers  :— Messrs.  W.  Anderson,  Mossknowe;  W. 
Webster,  Springkell;  Ewan  Cameron,  Ericstane, 
Moffat;  D.  White  law,  Locharbrigs  ;  and  W.  Hotson; 
Laogholm— the  last  two  of  whom  were  also  conspicuous 
among  the  amateurs.  R.  J.  Arnott. 


LONDON    DAHLTA    UNION. 

September  16,  17,  18.— On  Tuesday  last  there  was 
opened  in  th<s  Royal  Aquarium,  Westminster,  an 
exhibition  of  Dahlias,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
London  Dahlia  Union,  a  body  of  about  thirty-six 
members ;  Mr.  R.  Dean  is  Hon.  Secretary.  The  nineteen 
classes  included  eleven  for  Cactus  Dahlias,  four  for 
show  and  faucy  varieties,  and  several  for  Pompon  and 
single  flowers.  There  was  excellent  competition 
throughout,  and  in  many  instances  the  quality  of  the 
flowers  was  very  high. 

la  the  open  classes  for  show  and  fancy  Dahlias,  the 
best  collection   of  twenty-four  blooms  was  shown  by 


Fig. 


75. — A   BUSH   OF   PEASGOOD  S   NONESUCH   APPLE.    IN    MR.    BAYLOR   IIAKTLANL  S   NURSERY.   CORK. 


London,  held  its  second  show  at  the  Alexandra 
Palace,  that  proved  a  most  satisfactory  improvement 
upon  last  year— great  in  regard  to  quantity,  but  re- 
markable in  regard  to  quality.  The  Central  Hall  of 
the  Alexandra  Palace  is  perhaps  the  best  in  London 
for  a  flower  show— it  would  be  invaluable  were  it  not 
so  far  from  the  west-central  district. 

In  the  centre  of  the  Hall,  Mr.  G.  Hemming,  the  Super- 
intendent of  the  Park,  who  is  doiDg  so  much  to  enhance 
the  floral  attractions  of  the  grounds,  staged  a  large  and 
highly  effective  diamond-shaped  group  of  flowering 
and  foliaged  plants,  and  in  addition  set  up  an  attrac- 
tive table  of  hardy  flowers,  and  a'so  Tomatos— a  very 
fine  variety  of  handsome  appearance  and  rich  colour, 
raised  by  Mr.  Hemming  in  the  Palace  grounds,  is  not 
only  a  free  cropper,  but  the  solidity  of  the  fruit  enables 
them  to  keep  sound  for  a  longer  time  than  usual  after 
being  cut. 

Round  the  sides  of  the  Hall,  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons, 
Lowfield  Nurseries,  Crawley,  had  a  representative 
collection  of  Cactus,  pompon,  and  single  Dahlias, 
backed  by  sprays  of  handsome  hardy  foliage,  and 
they  received  Certificates  oE  Merit  for  two  new 
single  Dahlias— Snowdrop,  already  described  in  these 
columns;  and  Scrita,  a  medium-size,  finely  formed, 
deep  crimson  round  the  eye,  edged  with  rosy  crimson. 

An  excellent  collection  of  Dahlias,  including  some 
fine  show  varieties,  was  staged  by  Mr.  J.   T.  West, 


J.  J.  Cro  v3,  H.  A.  Need?,  Uncl^Tou,  and  Mrs.  Carter 
Pa^e.  Mr.  3.  MORTIMER  was  a  very  close  2nd  Inano'.her 
class  for  six  biociet  of  Cactm,  three  bloo  us  of  each. 
M.v  VV.  Ba\c5r  was  lit,  aud  Mr.  E.  Hows,  2nd,  bo  h 
showing  good  blooms. 

Some  goo  1  poaioons  Dahlias  were  staged,  and  there 
were  vases  of  Dahlias  a'so  in  several  c'astej.  Charming 
baskets  oi  flj-vers,  d  nner-tables  florally  decorated, 
bouquets,  &3 ,  with  clashes  for  vegetable)  also.  This 
was  a  very  successful  exhibition  indeed  for  the  second 
attempt. 


EAGLU3FIELD   HORTICULTURAL. 

Sept.  6.—  The  annual  show  of  the  Eaglesfie'd  (Dum- 
friesshire) Horticultural  Sociely-a  large  and  popular 
one— was  held  on  Newlands  Farm  on  the  above  dale, 
and  was  very  successful,  the  entries  in  all  departments 
numbering  about  .1i)01. 

Messrs.  J.  Palmer  &  Son,  Annan,  showed  a  fioe 
stand  of  Roses;  while  Messrs.  J.  Kennedy  &  Co, 
Dumfries,  shewed  Dahlias,  Carnations,  Pieolees,  &c  ; 
and  Messrs.  E.  F.  Fairiiairn  &  Sons,  Carlisle,  showed 
Dahlias  and  greenhouse  plants. 

Fuchsias,  Pelargoniums,  Rosc3,  Asters,  and  Phloxes 
were  perhaps  most  conspicuous;  and  herbaceous 
plants,  though  few  in  number,  were  good.  Mr.  J. 
Gardiner,  Lockerbie,  carried  off  the  awards  for  the 
best  Fuchsia  and  the  best  Polargonium  iu  the  show. 


Mr.  JAs.  Walker,  Thame,  Oxon,  Mr.  CHAS.  Turner,. 
Slough,  being  2nd;  and  the  best  exhibit  of  twelve 
blooms  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Seale,  Sevenoaks.  Tnos.  Hobbs, 
Esq  ,  The  Cedars,  had  a  nice  collection  of  twelveblooms 
in  the  amateurs'  classes;  and  Mr.  S.  Cooper,  Hawlet, 
Chippenham,  the  best  six  blooms. 

Cactus  Dahlias  were  very  fine,  the  best  collection  of 
twelve  varieties  in  bunches  being  shown  by  Messrs.  J. 
Burrell  &  Co  ,  Howe  House  Nurseries,  Cambridge. 
Mr.  W.  Treseder,  Cardiff,  won  1st  prize  for  twenty-four 
blooms  shown  on  boards  ;  and  Mr.  H.  A.  Needs,  Heath 
View,  Horseli,  had  the  best  exhibit,  of  twelve  blooms. 

In  the  amateurs'  c'asses  for  Cactus  varieties,  Mr. 
P.  W.  Tullock,  New  Church  Road,  Hove,  won  1st  prize 
for  nine  varieties,  shown  in  bunches  ;  Mr.  L.  McKenna, 
Honey's  Waltham,  St.  Lawrence,  1st  prize  for  six 
varieties  in  bunches ;  and  Mr.  H.  A.  Needs,  1st  prizes 
for  twelve  blooms  on  boards,  and  for  six  blooms;  Mr. 
Ed.  Mawley  beiDg  2nd  in  the  class  last  named. 

Mr.  r.  \V.  Tullock  had  the  best  vase  of  twelve 
Cactus  blooms;  Mr.  F.  W.  SEALS,  Uio  best-arranged 
three  vases  containing  nine  hjnoms  each;  Mr.  M.  V. 
Seale,  the  best  three  vases  of  new  Cactus  Dahlias  ;  aud 
Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  Rowledge  Nurseries,  F&roham 
Royal,  the  best  exhibit  of  six  blooms  of  one  variety, 
showing  the  line  yellow  Mrs.  Ed.  Mawley. 

Of  Pompon  varieties,  the  best  exhibit  of  twelve 
blooms  was  from  Mr.  C.  Turner.  Mr.  F.  W.  Shale 
took  1st  prize  for  twelve  varieties  of  single  Dahlias, 
aud  Mr.  Ed.  Mawley  1st  prize  for  six  blooms,  showing 
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tlie  varieties  Aurora,  Naomi  Tighe,  Tommy,   Demon, 
Victoria,  and  Polly  Eccles. 

Trade  Exhibits. 
There  were  many  of  these,  and  some  of  them  were  of 
exbauslive  proportions  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Socs, 
Swauley,  Kent,  and  Messrs.  Hobbies,  Ltd.,  Dereham, 
Norfolk,  were  awarded  Gold  Medals  for  collections  of 
Dahlias.  O  her  exhibitors'  of  Dahlias  included  Mr. 
J,  T  WVsr,  Tower  Hill,  B-entwood  (Silver-gilt  Medal); 
Mr.  F.  \V.  Scale  (Silver  gilt  Medal);  Messrs.  Dobbie  & 
Co.,  Rothesay  (Siver-giit  Medal);  Mr.  Thos.  Ware,  Ltd., 
FeUh  mi  (Silver  Medal);  W.  Cutbush  &  Sons,  Highgate 
(Silver  Medal);  Mr.  E.  F.  Such,  Maidenhead  (Silver 
Medal);  and  Mr.  J.  Walker,  Thame  (3ilver-gilt  Medal). 
M  s^rs.  J.  Burrell  &  Co.  exhibited  a  collection  of 
Gladioli  (Goid  Medal);  Messrs.  I.  House  &  Son,  West- 
bury-on-Trym,  Pentsteroons,  and  other  hardy  flowers; 
Mle*srs.  Blackinore  &  Laugdon,  Tiverton  Hill  Nursery, 
Bath,  flowers  of  tuberous- rooted  Begonias  (3ilver-gilt 
Mjedal) ;  and  Messrs.  Hobbies,  Ltd.,  a  collection  of  cut 
Koses  (Silver-gilt  Medal). 


ANSWERS  TQ  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Amateurs  who  sell  Surplus  Produce  :  Thorn- 
ton.    Tae  conditions  under  which  gentlenen 
who  sell  surplus  produce  from  their  gardens, 
shou  d  be  permitted  to  enter  at  competitive 
exhibitions,  is  a  question   that  has   caused 
a  vast  amount  of  discussion,   and  at  least 
one    society,  the  National    Chrysanthemum 
Society,   has  found  it  necessary  to  go   to 
law   in   the   matter.       The    gentleman    you 
describe   is   unquestionably  an   amateur   as 
conrpared    with    an   ordinary    nurseryman, 
but  you  do  not  state  whether  or  not  this 
"anateur"  has  or  has  not  the  services  of  a 
professional  gardener.     If  be  has,  then  his 
circumstances  are  not  those  of  another  man 
who   does  all    the  necessary   work   in   his 
garden  himself,    or  employs  only   unskilled 
assistants.     The   word    "amateur"   indeed, 
may  be  interpreted  to   represent  so  many 
differently  circumstanced  individuals,    that 
where  it  is  used  in  schedules  for  competi- 
tive shows,  it  should  be  clearly  stated  who 
may  and  who  may  not  exhibit  as  such.    The 
mere  fact  of  having  sold  surplus  produce  is 
hardly  sufficient  to  disqualify   a   man   from 
showiDg   as   an   amiteur,    who   in  all  other 
particulars  would  be  entitled  to  do  so. 
BOOKS:  E.   M.  TV.  E.   Smith.    Alpine   Garden, 
by    David     Wooster,    two     vols  ,     coloured 
plates,   published    by    Bell    &    Sons,    York 
Street,   Covent  Oaiden,  W.C.,   in   1872   and 
1874;  The   Best   Hardy   Perennials    for   Cut 
Flowers,    by    P.   W.   Meyer,    published    by 
Bloke  &  Mackenzie,  School  Lane,  Liverpool  ; 
Open  Air  Gardening,  by  W.  D.  Drury,  pub- 
lished by  Upcott  Gill,  170,  Strand,  London. 
W.C.— F.   B.    Read   Plant   Life   (Vinton    & 
Co.) ;    inexpensive.    If    there    are  evening 
classes   held    near  you,  attend   them.     You 
will  learn  more  from  a  good  teacher  than 
from  books. 
Cineraria  Plants  drooping  without  apparent 
Cause  :  Jim.    If  you  do  not  find  any  weevils 
or  weevil-grubs  about  the  plants  or  in  the 
soil,  you  should  send  up  a  few  examples  for 
examination. 
Eremurus  :   Veritas.    E.  robustus  grows  to  a 
height  of  G  to  8  feet ;  E.  himalaiacus  5  to  7 
feet.     Plant  now  without  root  disturbance, 
if    that    be    possible.      Like    the    shrubby 
PaeoDia,  they  ^ould  have  protection  against 
the  morning  sun  which  injures  them  after 
lata   spring   frosts,   and  shelter  against   E. 
and  N.  E.  winds,  which  disfigure  the  fuliage, 
should  be  afforded.    The  best  kind  of  soil  is 
one  that  is  rich  and  loamy  and  deep.     The 
root-stock    may    be    placed    3  to  4   inches 
be'ow  the  ground  ;    they  are   quite   hardy. 
The  first  has   Peach  coloured   flowers,  and 
the  second  white  ones  with  yellow  anthers. 
Fungus  that  will  Stop  Bleeding  of  Cuts,  &c.  : 
E.  H.     The   common  Puff  Ball,  Lycoperdon, 
when  mature  and  in  a  dry  state,  becomes  of 
a   spongy  nature,  and   is   used   by   country 
folk  for  this  purpose.  It  is  not  the"  powder," 
but  the  substarceof  the  fungus  that  is  so 
made  of  use.     In  the  very  young  state  the 
large  white  Pnff  ball  is  very  good  eating,  cut  in 
slices  and  fried  in  butter  or  the  fat  of  bacon. 


Gardener's  Licence:  A  Gardener.  A  Briton 
requires  no  licence  to  pursue  any  ordinary 
occupation  ;  we  have  not  come  to  that  as  yet. 
The  man  in  the  bothy,  if  he  is  employed  as  a 
gardener,  must  give  and  take  a  month's 
notice,  unless  there  has  been  gross  mis- 
conduct on  his  part,  when  instant  dismissal 
can  be  enforced.  A  garden  labourer  might 
be  required  to  give  or  take  a  week.  We 
fear  you  do  not  read  your  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  very  attentively. 

Grapes  :  L.  E.  Walker.  One  of  the  American 
varieties,  but  we  are  unable  to  say  which 
one.  It  has  a  pleasant  flavour. — Barumite. 
Such  decayed  examples  as  were  tfco3e  sent 
cannot  be  named.  The  berries  were  shanked 
badly,  split,  and  quite  destitute  of  bloom. 

Grass  in  Seed  beds  of  Conifers  :  D.  K.  h. 
We  should  prefer  to  hand-weed  the  beds 
now,  and  prick  off  the  seedling  Conifers  in 
March,  or  to  keep  them  in  the  beds  for  a  year 
longer.  If  this  be  done,  and  the  soil  made 
firm  afterwards  by  hand  pressure,  the  seed- 
lings will  go  through  the  winter  safely,  even 
though  a  few  of  the  grasses  be  left  in  the  soil. 

Gros  Colmar  Grapes  cracking:  E.  J.  B. 
The  result  probably  of  the  great  reduction 
of  the  number  of  the  bunches,  as  compared 
with  previous  year's  crop,  and  an  exces- 
sively moist  state  of  the  soil,  and  may  be  to 
too  much  moisture  in  the  air  of  the  vinery. 
The  variety  is  not  liable  to  this  malady.  Tne 
same  thing  occurs  to  Plums  and  Cherries  in 
a  wet  season. 

Lichens:  H.  D.  R.  These  are  not  of  horticul- 
tural interest ;  ask  at  some  botanic  museum. 

Names  of  Fruits  :  Subscriber,  Norfolk.  1, 
Diamond  ;  2,  Plum  Golden  Esperen  ;  3,  Pear 
Emerald ;    4,    Plum   Diamond  ;    .">,    Victoria ; 

0,  Apple  Fall  Pippin  ;  7,  Pear  Colmar  d'  Etc  ; 
8,  Apple  Ribston  Pearmain. — Tokay.  The  light 
cardboard  box  sent  was  smashed,  and  the 
contents  mixed  and  damaged.  We  rescued  a 
few  berries,  but  failed  to  identify  them.  If 
you  send  again  select  a  stronger  box. — 
Constant  Reader.  Sugar-loaf  Pippin.— 7'.  L.J. 

1,  Apricot  Kaisba;  2,  Apricot  Peach;  3,4, 
and  5,  rotten  ;  G,  Pear  Early  Rousselet. — 
T.  S.  1,  Beurre  Benoist ;  2,  Rondelet.— J.  T. 
Poor  examples  of  Pears ;  1  was  rotten  ;  2, 
Rjbine ;  3,  Tyson. 

Names  of  Plants  :  II.  E.  1,  Hypericum  Moseri  ; 

2,  Escallonia  rubra  ;  3,  Clematis  flamruula ; 
4,  Dracoeephalum  virginianum  ;  5,  Achillea 
tomentosa  ;  G,  Potentilla  var.  —  G.  G.  G. 
Spartium  junceum.  —  W.  B.  1,  Cimici- 
fuga  racemosa  ;  2,  Aralia  species.  Send 
batter  specimens ;  3,  Lysimachia  vul- 
garis ;  4,  Lonieera  ;  send  when  in  flower. — 
A.  H.  We  cannot  name  the  Rubus  from 
leaves  and  fruit  only.  The  Ivy  is  probably 
Hedera  helix  var.  gracilis  of  gardens. — 
P.  H.  R.  1,  Nephrolepis  pectinata  ;  2,  N. 
tuberosa  ;  3,  Adiantum  Waltoni  diffusion  ;  4, 
A.  tenerum ;  5,  A.  cuneatum  dissectum;  G, 
Achillea  Ptarmica. — Ferns.  1,  Strobilanthes 
Dyerianus;  2,  Spir;ea  filipendula;  3,  Adian- 
tum Waltoni;  4,  A.  concinnum  latum;  5, 
Pteris  serrulata  ;  (i,  Davallia  elegans. — J.  M. 
Abies  nobilis.  See  Gardeners'  Chronicle, 
November  29, 1879. — Wales.  Why  address  the 
publisher  on  such  a  question  ?  The  plant  is 
the  Caper  Spurge,  Euphorbia  Lathyris.— Lo- 
quat.  Ela^agnus  pungens. — Pteris.  1,  Per- 
nettya  mucronata;  2,  Pteris  serrulata  cris- 
tata;  3,  Pteris  serrulata  polydactyla;  4, 
Ptei is serrulata;  o,  PolTStichumaDgularepro- 
liferum. — Orchis.  l.Odontoglossum  Ander- 
sonianum  ;  2,  Odontoglossum  Wallisii ;  3,  O. 
xAdrianje;  4,  Occidium  Forbesii ;  5,  Odonto- 
glossum Lindleyanum;  6,  Miltonia  Regnelli. 
Surrey.  1,  Scindapsus  pictus  ;  2,  Hibiscus 
syriaous  flore  pleno  ;  3,  Gymncgramma  glo- 
riosa  ;  4,  Tolypodium  subauricu'atum  ;  5, 
Asplenium  alatum  ;  G,  Adiantum  capillus- 
veneris.  The  rust  on  Begonia  leaves  is 
common  ;  spraying  in  the  early  stages  often 
checks  it. — F.  1,  Hypericum  Androsteinum  ; 
2,  not  recognised. —  Barumite.  1,  Polypo- 
dium  glaucum ;  2,  Polypodium  aureum. — 
E.  W.  D.  Acampe  multiflora,  Oncidium  pric- 
textum. — A.  C.     Thalictrum  minus. 


Onions  with  Thick  Necks  and  Large  Tops  : 
W.  H.  This  will  doubtless  ba  the  case  in 
numerous  gardens  this  season,  more  particu- 
larly if  the  soil  is  deep  and  heavily 
manured  ;  the  main  causes  being  the  heavy 
rainfall,  and  the  common  practice  in  grow- 
ing Onions  for  show  purposes  of  allowing 
each  bulb  a  considerable  amount  of  space. 
Where  the  bulbs  are  left  veiy  thickly  in  the 
lines  after  thinniDg,  or  the  seed  is  sown 
somewhat  thinly  in  the  drills,  and  no  thin- 
ning is  carried  out,  the  bulbs  ripen  well 
whatever  the  conditions  of  the  weather 
during  the  summer,  and  being  of  moderate 
sizes  they  are  more  economical  in  uso  than 
abnormally  large  ones. 

Peach  Trees  on  a  Wired  Wail:  Novice. 
A  mistake  is  often  made  by  placing  the  wire 
4  or  5  inches  distant  from  the  wall,  with  the 
result  of  creating  a  current  of  air  between 
the  trees  when  in  leaf  and  the  face  of  the 
wall,  robbing  the  wall  of  its  heat  and 
reducing  the  protection  afforded  against 
frost  in  early  spring.  The  wire  should  be 
fastened  so  close  to  the  f ace  of  the  wall  that 
there  is  just  room  to  insert  the  ties  between 
it  and  the  bricks.  If  this  be  done  it  offers 
no  hindrance  to  lay  ing-in  the  shoots,  and  the 
latter  and  the  fruits  lie  close  to  the  warm 
bricks,  and  both  mature  more  fully  and  in  a 
shorter  space  of  time  than  is  the  case  under 
the  other  plan.  I'ngalvanised  iron  wire  of 
the  thickness  of  the  lead  in  an  ordinary 
pencil,  will  last  for  twenty  years  under  fair 
treatment,  and  if  placed  perpendicularly  as 
it  should  be  to  avoid  sagging,  it  can,  when 
a  length  is  broken,  be  easily  replaced. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines  :  G.  C.  Nice  fruits 
of  good  flavour,  and  considering  the  small 
amount  of  sunshine,  highly  coloured. 

Poppy  :  E.  H.  The  orange  coloured  Poppy 
found  in  your  garden  may  be  a  variety  of 
the  "Shirley."  Can  you  not  send  a  flower  or 
two  and  leaves  for  indent  ification  '.' 

Potentilla:  C.  W.  D.  In  the  flowers  you  are 
good  enough  to  send,  the  carpels  are  de- 
veloped in  the  shape  of  small  folded  leaves. 
No  seed  is  formed. 

To   Kill   Moss   on  a  Lawn,  which  has  been 

LAID  DOWN  FOR  TWO   YEARS.      THE  SOIL  BEING 

Damp  and  Sour:  J.  C.  &  Sons.  Drain  the 
lawn  with  rubble  drains,  3  feet  deep  and 
20  feet  apart.  Afterwards  rake  off  the  moss 
and  dress  it  with  wood-ashe3  and  loam. 

TOMATOS  AND  CUCUMBERS :  G.  Holly.  The 
Cucumber-plants  have  received  too  little 
warmth  at  the  roots,  hence  stagnation  of 
growth  in  the  fruit,  and  the  dying  back  at 
the  floral  end.  The  Tomatos  indicate  an 
early  stage  of  the  Tomato-disease,  Clado- 
sporium  lycopersici.  You  should  spray  with 
sulphide  of  potassium,  in  the  proportion  of 
A  oz.  in  1  gallon  of  rain-water;  use  once  a 
week  for  three  weeks.  Fruits  gathered 
during  the  spraying  period  must  be  washed 
before  eating  them. 

Twin  Apple  :  J.  S.  The  union  of  the  two 
fruits  took  place  at  an  early  stage  of  de- 
velopment. Such  "synearpic"  fruits  are 
not  uncommon  in  Apples,  Cucumbers,  &c. 

Vallota  purpurea:  A  8.  H.  There  is  a  differ- 
ence in  the  form  of  the  segments  of  the 
variety  from  South  America,  but  the  differ- 
ence in  colour  and  size  is  but  trifling.  The 
segments  are  less  pointed  at  the  tip,  and 
broader  in  the  middle  than  in  the  ordinary 
form. 

Communications  Received.— J.  Stephenson  (we  have 
run  shed  with  these  returns  for  this  year,  and  cannot 
publish  any  more)— A.  Roozen  &  Co.— E.  Lemoine, 
Nancy— D.  (j.  H.— G.  B.,  Swampscott,  Mass.— H.  Can- 
nell-J.  R.-Bryant  &  May-A.  H.— W.  H.  C— G.  W.— 
Mrs.  Faul.— W.  T.  T.  D.— Hugh  Loiv  &  Co.— W.  N.— 

E.  C,  Brixton— J.  B.  C  ,  Cevlon.— Wallach  Bros.— 
K.  M.  E.-J   OB— S.  T.  D.  -Ducie.— F.  B.-B.  D.  J.- 

F.  R.— R.  N.-H.  E.  H.— J.  Bale— H.  S— J.  H.  C— 
E.  Morland-G.  H.  A.  B.-H.  M.— T.  S.  Ware,  Ltd.— 
II.  W.  W  — G.  G.— E.  J.  L.-G.  Goddard— A.  D.— J.  M.  B. 
— W.  E.  W.-W.  C.-W.  G.  S.-G.  F.-O.  L.-G.  Smith— 
Betula. 

(For  Markets  and  Weather,  see  p.  x.) 
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Senecio  clivorum,  hardy  Chinese  perennial:  shoavn  by  Messrs.  Veitch,  Chelsea. 

Flowers  Yelloay,  of  natural  size. 


Bradbury,  AgntTv  &  Co..  L4.,  Printers.  London  ami  Tont>rt.i£t, 
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SUPPLEMENT  TO    THE   GARDENERS'    CHRONICLE. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY :  EXHIBITION  OF  BRITISH-GROWN  FRUITS  AT  THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE. 

{September    18,     19,    20,     1902.) 


The  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Annual  Exhi- 
bition of  British-grown  Fruits  was  opened  on 
Thursday  last  in  the  Crystal  Palace  Sydenham, 
the  whole  of  the  exhibits  being  staged  in  the 
Central  Transept.  It  was  a  foregone  conclu- 
sion that  the  Show  of  1902  could  not  possibly 
be  so  large  or  so  fine  as  most  of  those  which 
have  taken  place  at  Sydenham,  since,  in 
1894,  the  Society  sought  to  fill  the  gap  created 
by  the  discontinuance  of  the  former  series  of  shows 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Crystal  Palace 
Company.  The  weather  during  the  season  now 
closing  has  been  against  hardy  fruit  cultivation 
to  a  degree  not  common  even  in  this  country, 
where,  as  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence  remarked  at  the 
luncheon  at  mid-day  on  Thursday,  the  climate 
consists  of  "  a  parcel  of  samples."  In  addition 
to  the  vagaries  of  the  weather  during  the 
spring  and  summer  months,  the  fruit  grower,  in 
company  with  the  cultivators  of  Hops  and  of  corn*, 
have  in  some  districts  suffered  extraordinary  losses 
during  the  present  month  through  storms  of  rain 
and  hail  of  almost  unprecedented  violence. 

In  our  last  issue,  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  George 
Woodward,  of  the  Barham  Court  Estate  Gardens, 
Maidstone,  described  the  ruin  wrought  by  hail  in 
that  famous  garden,  and  at  the  Show  on  Thursday 
there  were  on  view  some  of  the  damaged  fruits,  as 
well  as  shoots  of  Apple-trees  and  Chrysanthemums, 
and  even  Strawberry  plants,  that  had  extraordinary 
interest  for  visitors.  The  shoots  were  absolutely 
leafless,  and  were  bruised  by  the  hail-stoues  to 
a  degree  that  is  likely  to  injure  the  crops  next 
season.  Several  cultivators  in  this  and  other 
districts  suffered  in  some  degree  upon  the  same 
day  (Sept.  10),  and  were  consequently  unable  to 
make  an  exhibit  at  all. 

There  is  another  circumstance  that  has  to  be 
remembered  in  connection  with  the  Show.  The 
Council  of  the  Ruyal  Horticultural  Society  being 
desirous  of  securing  that  each  annual  show  shall 
not  be  an  exact  reproduction  of  the  preceding 
one,  arranged  the  Exhibition  for  1902  to  be 
held  three  weeks  earlier  than  that  of  1901,  in 
order  that  Peaches  and  Plums,  and  the  earlier 
varieties  of  Apples  and  Pears,  might  be  shown  in 
greater  quantity  and  in  better  condition  than  is 
possible  in  the  middle  of  October.  But  the 
weather  has  been  against  the  experiment,  and  the 
season  in  which  the  show  is  held  at  its  earliest  date 
is  a  season  that  may  be  described  as  being  at  least 
a  fortnight  later  than  the  average  one.  Thus 
there  is  a  difference  between  the  conditions 
which  obtained  in  last  year's  show  and  those 
which  influenced  the  present  one,  of  five  weeks. 
Apples  and  Pears  were  lacking  in  size  and 
colour,  particularly  colour,  because  they  were 
unripe,  and  the  number  of  exhibits  was  far  below 
the  average.  In  the  classes  throughout  the 
deficiency  in  the  number  of  entries  was  estimated 
at  50  per  cent. 

Indoor  Fruits  supplied  the  best  feature  of  the 
exhibition,  and  the  Grapes  were  very  satisfactory, 
Mr.  Shingler,  Lord  Hastings'  gardener,  showing 
praiseworthy  examples  in  the  large  class  for 
eighteen  bunches.  Mr.  Goodacre's  exhibit  of  nine 
dishes  of  choice  indoor  fruit  may  also  be  mentioned 
as  being  of  the  best  quality. 

In  the  nurserymen's  competitive  classes  we  were 
disappointed  to  find  that  there  was  no  exhibit 
from  Messrs.  T.  F.  Rivers  &  Son,  or  from  Messrs. 
George  Bunyard  &  Co.,  though  the  latter  firm  had  a 
good  display  of  fruit  which  was  not  for  competition. 


On  each  day  there  was  arranged  a  practical 
demonstration  of  the  process  of  fruit  battling  by 
Mr.  Fowler,  and  there  were  three  competitive 
classes  for  home-bottled  British  fruits.  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence,  in  referring  to  these  exhibits  at  the 
luncheon,  said  that,  in  comparing  them  in  his  mind's 
eye  with  the  best  bottled  fruit  upon  the  Continent, 
he  thought  the  British  bottler  had  still  something 
to  learn. 

The  gardener's  luncheon,  at  1.30  p.m.,  on 
Thursday,  was  a  very  pleasant  gathering,  and  was 
largely  attended.  The  President  of  the  Society, 
Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  presided,  and  moved 
a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  gardeners  and  others  who 
had  served  as  judges  on  the  occasion. 

Reference  was  made  by  Mr.  Geo.  Paul,  who 
proposed  the  health  of  the  Chairman,  to  the 
prospect  the  'Society  has  of  possessing  a  Hall  of 
Horticulture  in  the  near  future,  and  it  was 
satisfactory  to  hear  from  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence 
subsequently,  that,  thanks  to  the  interest  and 
liberality  of  Baron  Sir  Henry  Schroder,  Bart.,  and 
other  gentlemen,  the  scheme  is  likely  to  be  carried 
out  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

In  the  following  report  we  have  referred  to  all 
the  competitive  classes  for  fresh  fruits,  whether 
from  nurserymen  or  amateurs,  and  it  only  remains 
for  us  to  express  the  thanks  of  exhibitors  generally 
to  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  officers,  includ- 
ing the  Rev.  W.  Wilks,  Mr.  Reader,  Mr.  S.  T. 
Wright,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Humphreys,  for  the 
careful  arrangements  made  for  the  convenience  of 
all.  May  the  Season  of  1903  be  such  that  the 
next  Fruit  Exhibition  will  be  as  much  above,  as 
the  present  one  is  below,  the  average. 

DIVISION    I. 

FRUITS  GROWN  UNDER  GLASS  OR  OTHERWISE 

{Open  to  Gardeners  and  Amateurs  only). 

Collections  of  Fruit. 

The  principal  class  for  choice  indoor  dessert  fruit  was 
for  a  collection  of  nine  dishes,  representing  at  least 
six  kindi,  and  including  not  more  than  one  Pine,  one 
Melon,  oue  black  aad  one  while  Grape,  nor  more  than 
two  varieties  of  any  other  kind,  and  no  two  dishes  of 
the  same  variety.  There  were  four  collections  staged 
this  year,  as  against  the  same  number  last  season  and 
in  1900.  The  Earl  of  Harrington,  Elvaston  Castle, 
Derby  (gr.,  Mr.  J.  H.  Goodacre),  won  the  1st  prize,  as  last 
year.  His  Grapes  were  Muscat  of  Alexandria  and  Gros 
Maroc,  both  varieties  being  of  good  size  and  weight, 
the  Gros  Maroc  being  rather  less  well  coloured  than  this 
variety  is  seen  sometimes.  The  other  dishes  were 
Exquisite  and  Sea  Eagle  Peaches,  Victoria  Nectarines, 
Brown  Turkey  Figs,  Marguerite  Marillat  Pears,  Wash- 
ington Apple,  and  The  Countess  Melon ;  all  the  fruits 
were  of  good  quality.  2nd,  Sir  C.  Swinfen-Eady,  Oat- 
lands  Lodge,  Weybridge  (gr.,  Mr.  J.  Lock).  He  had 
very  nicely  coloured  Muscat  of  Alexandria  Grapes, 
also  Alnwick  Seedling  Grapes,  Harrington  and  Glad- 
stone Peaches,  Rivers'  Orange  and  Dryden  Nectarines, 
Clapp's  Favourite  Pears,  Taunton  Hero  Melon,  and  a 
small  Cayenne  Pineapple;  3rd,  Earl  of  Sandwich, 
Hinchingbrooke,  Huntingdon  (gr.,  Mr.  J.  Barson). 
This  exhibitor  kad  an  enormous  fruit  of  the  Countess 
Melon  (very  good),  Sea  Eagle  and  Barrington  Peaches, 
and  excellently  coloured  Pineapple  Nectarine  amongst 
other  fruits.  The  other  exhibitor  was  the  Right  Hon. 
the  Earl  of  Ashburnham,  Ashburnham  Place,  Battle 
(gr.,  Mr.  S.  Grigg). 

Collection  of  six  dishes  oj  ripe  dessert  fruit.— Of  four 
exhibits  in  this  class,  the  best  was  one  from  J.  W. 
Fleming,  Esq.,  Chilworth  Manor,  Romsey  (gr  ,  Mr.  W. 
Mitchell).  He  had  Grapes  Muscat  of  Alexandria  and 
Madresfield  Court,  both  of  good  size,  the  Muscats 
requiring  a  little  more  colour,  but  the  Madresfield 
Court  were  better  examples  than  were  shown  in  the 
special  class  for  this  variety.  The  other  four  dishes 
were  Pineapple  Nectarine  (very  good),  Williams' Bon 
Chretien  Pears,  Princess  of  Wales   Peaches,  and  Pit- 


maston  Orange  Nectarine.  2nd,  Col.  Archer  Houblon, 
Hallingbury  Place,  Bishop's  Stortford  (gr.,  Mr.  W. 
Harrison),  who  had  Muscat  of  Alexandria  and  Gros 
Maroc  Grapes,  Clapp's  Favourite  Pears,  Gladstone 
Peaches,  small  brown  Turkey  Figs,  and  a  seedling 
Melon;  crd,  Amy  Lady  Tate,  Park  Hill,  Streatham 
Common  (gr.,  Mr.  W.  Howe). 

GRAPES. 

The  largest  class  for  Grapes  was  one  for  six  distinct 
varieties,  and  three  bunches  of  each,  inclusive  of  Black 
and  White  varieties.  There  were  two  exhibits  this 
season,  as  against  one  last  year.  Lord  Hastings, 
Melton-Constable,  Norfolk  (gr.,  Mr.  W.  Shingler),  who 
won  1st  prize  in  the  important  Grape  class  a  few 
weeks  ago  at  Shrewsbury,  was  awarded  the  premier 
position  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  his  competitor  being 
the  Earl  of  Harrington,  Elvaston  Castle,  Derby  (gr., 
Mr.  J.  H.  Goodacre).  The  Grapes  from  Lord  Hastings* 
garden  were  large,  heavy  bunches  generally,  but  on 
the  whole  were  not  so  remarkable  as  those  he  staged 
at  Shrewsbury.  The  varieties  were  Gros  Colman, 
Black  Alicante,  Alnwick  Seedling,  and  Gros  Maroc,  of 
Black  varieties,  and  of  white  varieties,  Muscat  of  Alex- 
andria, very  heavy,  particularly  the  centre  bunch; 
and  Mrs.  Pearson,  which  was  shown  very  well  for 
this  variety,  the  centre  bunch  possessing  unusual 
weight,  and  satisfactory  finish. 

The  exhibit  from  the  Earl  of  Harrington  was  re- 
markable for  three  very  long,  heavy  bunches  of  Bar- 
barossa,  14  or  15  inches  deep;  and  the  other  varieties 
were  Madresfield  Court,  very  fine  in  berry,  but  small 
in  bunch ;  Gros  Maroc,  Muscat  Hamburgh,  Black 
Hamburgh,  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria. 

PARTICULAR  VARIETIES  OF  GRAPES. 

The  first  class  in  this  section,  calling  for  four  varie- 
ties of  Grapes,  three  bunches  of  each,  to  be  selected 
from  the  varieties  Madresfield  Court,  Mrs.  Pince, 
Muscat  Hamburgh,  Muscat  of  Alexandria  or  Canon 
Hall  (not  both),  Mrs.  Pearson,  and  Dr.  Hogg,  brought 
no  exhibit.  This  was  unsatisfactory  to  those  who 
favour  competitions  between  only  first  class  varieties. 

Black  Hamburgh.  —  The  next  class  was  for  three 
bunches  of  Black  Hamburgh,  and  there  were  six 
collections  exhibited.  Those  gaining  1st  prize  for 
J.  W,  Fleming,  Esq.,  Chilworth  Manor,  Romsey  (gr., 
Mr.  W.  Mitchell),  were  very  heavily  coloured  examples 
of  moderate  weight,  and  size  of  berry;  the  Earl  of 
Harrington  was  2nd  with  Grapes  bearing  leas 
"finish;"  and  Miss  Ridge.  Highfield,  Englefield 
Green,  Surrey  (gr.,  Mr  G.  Lane),  was  3rd. 

Three  Bunches  of  Black  Alicante.— Four  collections  were 
shown  of  this  variety,  and  the  1st  prize  was  won  by 
George  C.  Raphael,  Esq ,  Castle  Hill,  Englefield 
Green  (gr.,  Mr.  H.  H.  Brown).  These  were  fine  speci- 
mens of  good  shape  and  finish.  The  2nd  prize  was 
gained  by  Lord  Hastings,  who  had  much  heavier 
bunches,  with  exceedingly  good  finish,  but  the  bunches 
lacked  "  form,"  and  should  have  been  more  severely 
thinned  ;  3rd,  C.  Bayer,  Esq. 

Three  Bunches  of  Mrs.  Pince. — The  only  exhibit  of  this 
good  but  rather  difficult  variety  came  from  C.  Bayer, 
Esq.,  Tewkesbury  Lodge,  Forest  Hill  (gr.,  Mr.  W.Taylor). 
They  were  rather  small  in  berry,  otherwise  they  were 
of  satisfactory  quality. 

Three  Bunches  of  Madresfield  Court.—The  1st  prize  was 
won  by  J.  W.  Fleming,  Esq.,  Chilworth  Manor,  Romsey 
(gr.,  Mr.  W.  Mitchell),  who  had  long  thin  bunches ;  the 
Earl  of  Harrington,  and  C.  Bayer,  Esq.,  followed  in 
this  order,  but  the  exhibits  generally  in  this  class  were 
not  so  good  as  we  have  seen  them  previously. 

Three  bunches  of  any  other  Black  variety.— There  were 
eight  exhibits  in  this  class,  and  the  1st  prize  was 
awarded  to  the  variety  Gros  Colniar,  shown  by  Lord 
Hastings;  the  bunches  were  heavy,  the  berries  of 
great  size,  and  colour  good.  The  variety  Appley  Towers, 
was  awarded  2nd  prize,  shown  by  Miss  Ridge,  High- 
field.  This  variety  colours  very  heavily,  keeps  rather 
longer  than  Black  Alicante,  and  the  flavour  is  at  least 
as  good  as  that  variety,  some  growers  thiuking  it 
superior;  3rd,  Gros  Maroc,  from  .T.  W.  Fleming,  Esq. 
Other  varieties  in  this  class  included  Lady  Downes 
and  Dirccteur  Tisseraud. 

Three  bunches  of  Mvuctti  •■<  Alexandria.— As  many  as 
eleven  exhibits  were  staged  in  this  class,  the  variety 
being  so  popular.  The  best  finished  bunches  of  the 
variety  we  have  seen  this  year,  gainod  1st  prize  for  Sir 
E.   Duhning   Lawrenck,  Bt.,  King's  Ride,  Ascot  (gr. 
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Mr.  W.Lane.)  They  were  lovely  in  colour,  of  good 
weight,  form,  and  Fize  of  berry,  hut  the  signs  of 
shrivelling  were  already  upon  them;  2nd.  Sir  C. 
Swinfen-Eady,  K  C  ,  Oatlands  Lodge,  Weybridge  (gr., 
Mr.  J.  Lock),  and  3rd,  the  Rt.  Hon.  Earl  Stanhope, 
Chevening  Park,  Sevenoaks  (gr.,  Mr.  C.  Sutton).  The 
2nd  prize  Grapes  were  shrivelled  more  than  those  from 
Sir  E.  D  Lawrence. 

Three  bunches  of  any  other  white  variety. —Six  exhibitors 
competed  in  this  class,  and  the  1st  prize  was  awarded 
to  the  variety  Chasselas  Napoleon,  three  good  sized 
bunches  of  this  pale  coloured  Grape  being  shown  by 
Miss  Ridge.  The  same  variety  gainei  2nd  prize  for 
C.  Bayer,  Esq.,  and  3rd  for  the  Earl  of  Harrington. 
Other  varieties  included  Dr.  Hogg,  Trebbiano,  and 
Canon'.Hall  Muscat. 

COLLECTIONS  OF  HARDY  FRUITS. 

Thirty  Dishes.— There  were  three  competitors  in  the 
class  for  thirty  dishes  of  fruit  grown  entirely  in  the 
open,  not  to  include  more  than  twelve  varieties  of 
Apples,  or  eight  of  Pears.  Last  year  there  was  a  similar 
number  of  competitors,  and  much  excellent  fruit  was 
seen.  On  the  present  occasion  the  untoward  season 
had  to  be  considered,  and  this,  with  the  very  early  date 
of  Ihe  show,  militated  against  both  the  size  and  the 
coloration  of  the  specimens.  The  1st  prize  was  well 
won  by|R.  H.  B.  MARSHAM.  |Esq.,  East  Sutton  Park, 
Maidstone  (gr.,  Mr.  W.  Lewis),  who  showed  fine 
examples  of  Apples,  including  Queen,  Lane's  Prince 
Albert,  Ecklinville,  Warner's  King,  Peasgood's  Non- 
such, Alfriston,  Annie  Elizabeth,  Emperor  Alexander, 
and  New  Hawthornden.  Amongst  Pears  were  good  fruits 
of  Clapp's  Favourite,  Marguerite  Marillat,  Triomphe 
de  Vienne,  Beurrc  Baltet,  and  Souvenir  du  Congres. 
In  the  exhibit  were  also  included  Walburton  Admirable 
Peaches,  Spencer  Nectarines,  and  Brown  Turkey  Figs, 
all  good;  with  Plums  President,  Golden  Drop,  Monarch, 
and  Pond's  Seedling,  and  a  moderate  dish  of  Morello 
Cherries.  T.  L.  Boyd,  Esq.,  North  Frith,  Toubridge 
(gr.,  Mr.  E.  Coleman),  won  the  2nd  prize  with  a 
moderate  collection,  which  included  good  Apples, 
notably  Stirling  Castle.  Worcester  Pearmain,  Eck- 
linville, and  Queen.  Pond's  Seedling  and  Goliath 
Plums  were  good,  as  also  were  Pears  Pitmaston 
Duchess,  Triomphe  de  Vienne,  Clapp's  Favourite,  and 
Durondeau;  the  3rd  prize  fell  to  T.  Barnett,  Esq., 
Knighton  Grange,  Chichester  (gr.,  Mr.  Berryman), 
who  showed  with  other  fruits  a  fine  dish  of  Uvedale 
St.  Germain  Pears. 

In  the  class  for  twelve  dishes  of  fruit,  grown  partly  or 
entirely  under  glass  to  illustrate  orchard  house  culture, 
The  Earl  of  Harrington,  won  the  1st  prize  with  a 
superb  exhibit  which  contained  Souvenir  du  Congres, 
Margaret  Marillat,  and  Doyenne  du  Cornice  in  the  way 
of  Pears.  Peaches  were  splendid,  and  comprised  of 
varieties  Princess  of  Wales,  Exquisite,  Barrington,  Royal 
George,  and  Sea  Eagle.  Victoria  Nectarines  were  good, 
as  also  were  Washington  and  Ribston  Pippin  Apples. 
The  only  other  competitor  in  this  class  was  C.  A. 
Morris  Field,  Esq  ,  Beechy  Lees,  Sevenoaks  (gr.,  Mr. 
R.  Edwards),  who  was  awarded  2nd  prize.  In  the 
collection  were  some  fair  Apples  and  Pears,  but  the 
quality  throughout  would  not  compare  with  the 
Elvaston  exhibit. 

DIVISION    II. 

{Open  to  Nurserymen  only.) 
FRUIT  GROWN  ENTIRELY  IN  OPEN  AIR. 
Forty-eight  feet  run  of  six  feet  tabling.— la  the  class  for  a 
display  of  fruit  grown  entirely  in  the  open,  and  occupy- 
ing a  space  of  48  ft.  by  6  ft.,  only  two  exhibitors 
appeared.  Of  these  Mr.  H.  Berwick,  Sidmouth,  Devon, 
won  the  gold  medal  with  a  handsome  display.  Though 
colour  was  not  the  striking  feature,  some  of  the  Apples 
were  above  the  average  in  this  respect,  particularly 
The  Queen,  Gascoigne's  Scarlet,  Worcester  Pearmain, 
Wealthy,  Emperor  Alexander,  Devonshire  Quarrenden, 
and  Red  Astrachan.  Size  was  well  represented  in 
Withington  Fillbasket,  Northern  Dumpling,  Ecklin- 
ville, Peasgood's  Nonsuch,  Warner's  King,  Lord  Derby, 
Pott's  Seedling,  Grenadier,  Bramley's  SeedliDg,  and 
Newton  Wonder.  Pears  were  largely  represented, 
and  included  Beurre  d'Amanlis,  Clapp's  Favourite, 
Uvedale's  St.  Germain,  Pitmaston  Duchess,  Duron- 
deau, Souvenir  du  Congres,  Catillac,  Beurre  Clair- 
geau,  Williams'  Bon  Chretien,  and  King  Edward. 
Peaches  were  displayed  in  boxes,  and  repre- 
sented by  Sea  Eagle  and  Royal  George.  Amongst 
Plums,  Orleans,  Victoria,  Pond's  Seedling,  Sultan, 
Kirk's,  Monarch,  Cox's  Emperor  and  Magnum  Bonum 
were  good,  as  also  were  Brown  Turkey  Figs.  Messrs. 
H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  were  2nd  in  this  class, 
with  an   exhibit  that   was   very    daintily   arranged. 


Messrs.  Cannell's  Apples  were  their  strong  feature, 
and  in  the  collection  there  were  fair  examples  of 
Worcester  Pearmain,  Bismarck,  Lord  Derby,  Peasgood's 
Nonsuch,  Lord  Suflield,  Hoary  Morning,  Cellini,  Stir- 
ling Castle,  Ecklinville  Seedling,  and  other  varieties, 
though  they  showed  the  effects  of  the  bad  season. 
Beurre  Clairgeau,  Emile  d'Heyst,  Williams'  Bon 
Chretien,  Dr.  Jules  Guyot,  Duchess  D'Angouleme,  and 
Marie  Louise  d'Uccle  were  amongst  the  best  of  the 
Pears,  and  the  firm  also  staged  Filberts,  Crabs,  Plums, 
Peaches,  Apricots,  and  Damsons. 

Thirty-two  feet  run  of  six  feet  tabling. — Messrs.  J.  Cheal 
&  Sons,  Crawley,  won  the  Gold  Medal  in  the  class  for 
outdoor  fruit,  occupying  a  table  space  of  32  ft.  by  6  ft. 
The  fruit  was  arranged  in  a  tasteful  manner  in  baskets 
and  on  plates ;  and  though  the  Apples  displayed  awant 
of  sunshine,  there  were  some  good  examples  svaged, 
including  Pott's  Seedling,  Peasgood's  Nonsuch.  Castle 
Major,  Warner's  King,  Frogmore  Prolific,  White  Mel- 
rose, Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  Gascoigne's  Scarlet, 
Jubilee,  Professor,  Lord  Derby,  Lane's  Prince  Albert, 
The  Queen,  and  Ecklinville  Seedling.  Pears  were,  of 
course,  mostly  unripe,  and  not  particularly  fine;  but 
there  were  some  good  specimens  of  some  varieties, 
including  Beurrc  Hardy,  King  Edward,  Glout  Morceau, 
Doyenne  Boussoch,  Jersey  Gratioli,  Beurre  d'Anjou, 
Doyenne  du  Cornice,  and  Flemish  Beauty.  The 
exhibit  was,  of  course,  largely  composed  of  Apples 
and  Pears,  but  by  way  of  variety  several  other 
fruits  were  included,  such  as  Brown  Turkey  Figs,  Dr. 
Hogg  and  Grosse  Mignonne  Peaches,  Humboldt 
Nectarines,  and  Plums  Pond's  Seedling,  White  Magnum 
Bonum,  Monarch,  Victoria,  and  Black  Diamond  The 
2nd  prize  in  this  class  fell  to  Messrs.  John  Peed  & 
Sons,  Norwood,  who  were  the  only  other  exhibitors. 
Here  again  the  late  season  and  want  of  sunshine  were 
apparent  in  the  appearanee  of  the  fruit,  though,  in 
spite  of  these  drawbacks,  there  were  some  good 
examples  staged.  Conspicuous  amongst  the  Apples 
were  Belle  du  Pontoise,  Golden  Noble,  Gascoigne  s 
Scarlet,  Loddington.  Cellini  Pippin,  Stirling  Castle, 
Potts'  Seedling,  Bismarck,  Warner's  King,  Lord 
Suflield,  Chelmsford  Wonder,  Wealthy,  Lord  Derby, 
Lane's  Prince  Albert,  Peasgood's  Nonsuch,  Ribston 
Pippin,  and  Mrs.  Barron.  Pears,  considering  the 
season,  were  fairly  good,  particularly  Pitmaston 
Duchess,  Clapp's  Favourite,  Thompson's,  Souvenir  du 
Congres,  Beurre  Clairgeau.  Flemish  Beauty,  Doyenne 
Boussoch,  and  Beurre  Diel.  Plums  were  good,  and 
included  Grand  Duke,  Black  Diamond,  and  Pond's 
Seedling.  In  size  and  quality  the  fruit  in  this  exhibit 
compared  favourably  with  that  in  the  1st  prize  collec- 
tion, but  the  colour  was  not  quite  so  good. 

Sixteenfeet  Run  of  t> feet  Tabling.— Mr.  George  Mount, 
Canterbury,  distinguished  himself  in  the  class  for  out- 
'door  fruits,  occupying  a  space  16  fe^t  by  »J  feet,  by 
winning  1st  prize.  Some  remarkably  fiuo  f.-.ul  was 
included  in  the  exhibit,  the  best  of  the  Apples  being 
Cox's  Pomona,  Royal  Jubilee,  Lord  Suflield,  Alliagton 
Pippin,  Peasgood's  Nonsuch,  Bismarck,  Lane's  Prince 
Albert,  Stirling  Castle,  and  Ribston  Pippin.  Pears 
were  good,  particularly  Conference,  Souvenir  du 
Congres,  Clapp's  Favourite,  and  Madame  Treyve. 
Amongst  Plums  were  good  examples  of  Monarch, 
Sultan,  Grand  Duke,  and  Victoria,  the  whole  making 
up  a  meritorious  exhibit.  Messrs.  G.  Spooner  &  Sons, 
Hounslow,  won  the  2nd  prize  with  a  fine  exhibit,  made 
up  largely  of  Apples.  Conspicuous  amongst  them  were 
line  fruits  of  Williams'  Favourite,  Worcester  Pearmain, 
Lady  Sudeley,  Duchess  of  Gloucester,  Royal  Jubilee,  and 
Potts'  Seedling.  This  exhibit  was  enhanced  by  the 
presence  of  two  fineboxes  of  Plums,  Monarch  and  Grand 
Duke.  Messrs  J.  Laing  it  Son,  Forest  Hill,  came  next  in 
order  with  fruit  that  was  not  quite  so  large  or  highly 
coloured.  The  firm,  however,  must  be  commended  on 
the  tasteful  manner  in  which  the  exhibit  was  set  up, 
the  bright  red  berries  and  tinted  leaves  interspersed 
amongst  the  dishes  having  a  pleasing  effect. 

The  class  for  Orchard  House  Fruit  and  Trees,  upon  a 
table  32  feet  long  and  U  feet  wide,  had  not  a  single 
entry. 

DIVISION  III. 

FOR  MARKET  GROWERS  ONLY. 
Class  19  was  for  four  varieties  of  Cooking  Ap;les, 
about  42  lbs.  of  each.  There  were  three  exhibitors,  each 
using  the  ordirary  round  market  skip  lined  with  blue 
paper  and  packed  in  wood-wool.  Mr.  H.  T.  Mason, 
Rectory  Farm,  Hampton  Hill,  look  the  1st  prize  with 
very  fine  fruit  of  The  Queen,  Lane's  Prince  Albert, 
Lord  Suflield,  very  fine,  and  Bismarck.  It  would  be 
instructive  to  know  what  type  of  tree  these  fine  fruits 
were  taken  from,  all  being  admirably  coloured  for  the 
season.    Mr.  W.  Poupart,  Marsh  Farm,  Twickenham, 


was  2nd,  also  with  fine  fruit,  but  lacking  the  colour  of 
Mr.  Mason's  ;  he  had  Peasgood's  Nonsuch,  Lane's 
Prince  Albert,  Warner's  King,  and  Alfriston.  The 
3rd  exhibitor  was  Messrs.  W.  J.  Lobjoit  &  Son, 
Hestou  Farm,  Hounslow,  who  had  fine  but  rather 
rough  Lord  Grosvenor,  with  Pott's  Seedling,  Lane's 
Prince  Albert,  and  Stirling  Castle. 

Class  20  was  for  four  baskets  of  Dessert  Apples 
about  the  same  weight :  there  were  three  exhibits,  and 
they  were  similarly  packed  as  the  culinary  varieties. 
Mr.  Geo.  Chambers,  Mereworth,  Maidstone,  was  1st, 
with  eveu,  clean  and  generally  finely  coloured  fruit 
for  the  season,  and  King  of  Pippins,  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin,  Quarrenden,  rather  small,  but  brilliant  in 
colour,  and  Worcester  Pearmain,  also  finely  coloured. 
Mr.  W.  Poupart  was  2nd,  with  fine  examples  of  Wealthy, 
King  of  Pippins,  Worcester  Pearmain  and  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin.  Mr.  A.  Wyatt,  Hatton,  Hounslow,  also  ex- 
hibited, he  had  very  bright  Duchess'  Favourite,  and 
also  good  Worcester  Pearmain. 

In  Class  21,  for  two  varieties  of  Cooking  Apples,  in 
baskets,  about  20  lbs.  of  each,  Mr.  Geo.  Chambers 
was  the  only  exhibitor;  he  had  very  fine  Warner's 
King  and  Lord  Derby. 

In  Class  22  for  two  varieties  of  Dessert  Apples,  about 
20  lbs.  each,  in  baskets  or  boxes.  Mr.  H.  T.  Mason  was 
placed  1st,  with  very  good  fruit  of  Cox's  Orauge  Pippin 
and  King  of  Pippins,  packed  as  before  in  round  skips. 
Mr.  A.  Wyatt  was  2nd,  with  bright  Worcester  Pearmain 
and  medium -sized  Quarrenden.  Messrs.  Lobjoit  & 
Son  had  Duchess'  Favourite  and  Worcester  Pearmain. 

In  Class  ss  for  421bs.net  of  any  one  variety  in  any 
improved  form  of  package  for  market,  there  was  no 
competition. 

In  Class  24,  for  two  varieties  of  Pears  in  packages  of 
about  .0  lbs  ,  Mr.  A.  Wyatt  was  placed  1st.  He  had  fine 
Souvenir  du  Congres  and  smaller  Durondeau,  packed 
in  shallow  boxes  which  took  one  layer  of  fruit,  each 
fruit  was  bedded  in  pink  paper  resting  upon  wood-wTool, 
the  boxes  lined  with  blue  paper.  Mr  Geo.  Chambers 
was  2nd  ;  his  fruits  were  unnamed.  One  appeared  to  be 
Pitmaston  Duchess,  and  the  other  Doyenne  du  Cornice, 
but  the  fruit  should  have  been  named.  Mr.  W. 
Poupart,  who  had  Clapp's  Favourite  and  Durondeau, 
and  W.  J.  Lobjoit  &  Son,  who  had  good  Souvenir  du 
Congres  and  Conference,  also  exhibited. 

Class  25,  in  which  there  were  three  competitors,  was 
for  one  choice  variety  of  Dessert  Peartfrom  twenty- 
four  to  forty-eight  fruits,  suitably  packed  forjmarket  in 
one  package.  Mr.  W.  Poupart  was  placed|lst  with  a 
box  of  Pitmaston  Duchess  similarly  packed  as  in  the 
previous  class;  and  Mr.  A.  Wyatt  was  2nd,  with 
Souvenir  du  Congres,  similarly  packed.  Messrs. 
Lobjoit  &  Son  had  a  good,  even  sample  of  Marie  Louise 
d'Uccle. 

Class  26  was  for  a  collection  of  twelve  varieties  of 
Apples  and  eight  of  Pears,  to  be  laid  flat  on  the  table 
without  dishes  or  baskets.  There  was  a  difference  in 
the  numbers  of  fruit  staged,  some  showing  one  line  of 
fruit  only  across  the  table,  others  two  and  three.  Mr. 
W.  Poupart  was  placed  1st  with  a  very  fine  lot,  nicely 
arranged  on  blue  paper,  with  a  band  of  whitey-brown 
paper  separating  each  sort.  Of  Culinary  Apples  there 
were  Peasgood's  Nonsuch,  Stirling  Castle,  Warner's 
King.  Mere  de  Menage,  Lane's  Prince  Albert,  Bismarck, 
and  Lord  Derby.  Of  dessert  varieties  he  had  Cox's 
Orauge  Pippin,  Allington  Pippin,  King  of  Pippins,  and 
Worcester  Pearmain  Of  Pears,  Louise  Bonne  of 
Jersey,  Pitmaston  Duchess,  Marguerite  Marillat, 
Clapp's  Favourite,  Durondeau,  and  Marie  Louise.  For 
the  season  a  remarkably  good,  even  collection. 
Messrs.  W.  J.  Lobjoit  &  Son  were  2nd.  Of  culi- 
nary Apples  they  had  fine  fruit,  Potts'  Seedling, 
Lord  Grosvenor,  Stirling  Castle,  Lane's  Prince  Albert, 
Bismarck,  &c. ;  of  dessert  Apples,  Duchess  of  Olden- 
burg, Worcester  Pearmain,  Duchess'  Favourite,  Louise 
Bonne  of  Jersey,  Emile  d'Heyst,  Souvenir  du  Congres, 
Pitmaston  Duchess  and  Conference.  This  collection 
was  laid  out  on  pink  paper.  Mr.  Geo.  Chambers  also 
had  a  good  collection.  Lord  Derby,  Warner's  King, 
Stirling  Castle,  The  Queen,  Ecklinville  Seedling  and 
Domino  among  the  culinary;  Worcester  Pearmain  and 
Cox's  Orange  Pippin  among  dessert;  and  of  Pears. 
Doyenne  du  Cornice,  Marie  Louise  d'Uccle,  Durondeau, 
Clapp's  Favourite  and  Beurre  d'Amanlis.  Mr.  A.  Wyatt 
also  had  a  collection.  Lord  Suflield  was  good  among 
his  culinary  Apples,  Devonshire  Quarrenden,  Dnchess' 
Favourite,  King  of  Pippins  ;  and  among  Pears,  Souvenir 
du  Congres,  Bon  Chretien,  Brockworth  Park  and  Hessle. 
This  collection  was  laid  out  in  the  same  way  as  that  of 
Mr.  Poupart. 

Class  27  was  for  a  box  or  basket  of  about  2S  lbs.  of  one 
variety  of  Plum.    Mr.  W.  Poupart  was  placed  1st  with 
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3,  good  even,  well-coloured  example  of  Monarch. 
Messrs.  W.  J.  Lobjoit  &  Son  were  2nd  with  larger  fruit 
of  Monarch,  but  not  so  well  coloured.  Mr.  Geo.  Cham- 
bers had  some  fine  Pond's  Seedling,  and  Mr.  A.  Wyatt 
Monarch,  but  the  fruit  was  not  named. 

In  Class  28,  for  from  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  fruits 
•of  any  choice  dessert  Plum  packed  for  market,  the  only 
■exhibitor  was  Messrs.  W.  J.  Lobjoit  &  Son,  who  had 
fair  Coe's  Golden  Drop  in  a  shallow  cardboard  box, 
lined  with  blue  paper,  the  fruit  laid  upon  wood-wool. 

Class  29  was  for  twenty-four  fruits  of  any  one  or  two 
varieties  of  Peach,  packed  in  a  suitable  box  for  market. 
Mr.  J.  Gore,  Albion  Nursery,  Polegate,  took  the  1st 
prize  with  a  box  of  twenty-four  fine  fruits,  but  not 
named.  The  fruits  were  laid  in  a  shallow  wooden  box, 
■each  fruit  embedded  in  tissue  paper,  resting  on  wood- 
wool, the  box  also  lined  with  tissue  paper.  Mrs. 
W.  J.  Noy,  The  Homestead,  Brentford,  was  2nd 
-with  very  fine  fruit  of  Exquisite  Peach,  also  in  a 
shallow  wooden  box, the  fruit  embedded  in  cotton-wool. 
Messrs.  W.  Lobjoit  &,  Son  had  their  fruit  in  two  some- 
what frail  cardboard  boxes,  each  fruit  in  a  pink  paper 
in  a  separate  compartment,  similar  to  the  way  in  which 
foreign  fruit  is  sent  to  this  country.  A  fourth  box  had 
unripe  fruits,  also  embedded  in  cotton-wool. 

DIVISION   IV. 

FRUITS  GROWN  IN  THE  OPEN  AIR 
(Open  to  Gardeners  and  Amateurs  only.) 
The  two  principal  classes  in  this  division  were  for 
twenty-four  dishes  of  Apples,  distinct,  and  eighteen 
dishes  of  Apples;  but  in  neither  case  was  there  an 
•exhibit,  though  an  entry  had  been  made  in  the 
second  class. 

APPLES. 

,  Twelve  Dishes,  distinct,  Eight  Cooking,  Four  Dessert.— 
"Here  three  exhibitors  staged,  and  two  of  them  were 
adjudged  to  be  of  equal  merit,  and  awarded  equal  1st 
prize.  The  exhibitors  were  Mr.  W.  Jones,  gr.  to  J.  R. 
Brougham,  Esq  ,  Wellington  Bridge,  Carshalton ; 
and  Mr.  William  Lewis,  gr.  to  R.  H.  B.  Mahsham, 
Esq  ,  East  Sutton  Park,  near  Maidstone.  The 
former's  best  dishes  were  Warner's  King,  Lord 
Suffield,  Dutch  Codlin,  Mere  de  Menage,  Em- 
peror Alexander  and  Bismarck,  among  the  cooking 
-varieties;  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  and  Worcester  Pear- 
main  of  the  dessert  kinds.  Mr.  Lewis  was  strongest 
with  Peasgood's  Nonsuch,  Belle  Dubois,  Annie  Eliza- 
beth, and  Warner'sKiug;  and  with  very  pretty  Worces- 
ter Pearmain,  Lady  Sudeley,  and  Cox's  Orange,  of  the 
dessert  varieties.  The  3rd  collection  was  without  a 
card. 

Cooking  Apples,  six  dishes,  distinct  .—In  this  class  only 
one  collection  was  staged,  but  it  was  worthily  awarded 
the  1st  prize.  The  exhibitor  was  Mr.  A.  Bassaleg,  gr.  to 
the  Rev.  O.  L.  Powell,  Woburn  Park,  Weybridge. 
His  Warner's  King  and  Peasgoods  were  very  fine,  the 
remaining  dishes  being  Ecklinville,  New  Hawthorn- 
den,  The  Queen,  and  Yorkshire  Beauty. 

Dessert  Apples,  six  dishes  distinct. — There  was  no 
exhibitor. 

PEARS. 

Dessert  Pears,  eighteen  dishes  distinct.— In  this  class 
Mr.  W.  H.  Bacon,  gr.  to  Sir  M.  Samuel,  Mote  Park, 
Maidstone,  was  the  only  exhibitor,  and  received  the 
1st  award.  The  varieties  were  Doyenne  du  Cornice, 
Doyenne  Boussoch,  Beurre"  Mortillet,  Pitmaston 
Duchesse,  Triomphe  de  Vienne,  Marguerite  Marillat, 
Beurr6  Bosc,  Marie  Benoist,  Durondeau,  Conference, 
Williams'  Bon  Chretien,  Beurre  Baltet  Pere,  Princess, 
Fondante  de  Thiriott,  Directeur  Hardy,  Beurre 
Superfin,  MarieTtLouise  d'Uccle,  and  Zephirin.Gr^goire. 
The  specimens  throughout  were  clean  and  above  the 
average  size,  considering  the  season. 
-  Dessert  Pears,  thirteen  dishes  distinct.—  1st,  Mr.  Bassaleg, 
who  was  the  only  exhibitor.  His  best  dishes  were 
Beurre  Mortillet,  Souvenir  du  Congres,  Pitmaston 
Duchess,  Doyenne"  Boussoch,  and  Durondeau. 

Dessert  Pear?,  nine  dishes  distinct.  —  One  exhibit,  Mr. 
Jones,  who  was  awarded  1st  Prize.  He  had  very  fine 
Pitmaston  Duchess,Mme.  Treyve,  and  Beurre  Bachelier. 

Dessert  Pears,  six  dishes  distinct.—  Two  exhibits.  Mr. 
R.Edwards,  gr.  to  C.  A.  Morris  Field,  Esq.,  Beechy 
<  Lees,  Sevenoaks,  was  1st  with  a  nice  even  lot,  including 
a  good  disb  of  Clapp's  Favourite ;  2nd,  Mr.  W.  Mancy, 
gr.  to  Alfred  Benson,  Esq.,  Upper  Gatton  Park, 
Merslham. 

PEACHES. 

i  Grown  entirely  out  of  doors,  six  dishes  distinct.— Three 
good  collections  were  staged,  the  1st  prize  going  to  Mr. 
C.  Earl,  gr.  to  O.  E.  Goldsmith,  Esq.,  Summer  Hill, 
Tonbridge,  Kent.  His  varieties  were  Barrington, 
Nectarine,  Peach  Sea  Eagle,  Princess  of  Wales,  Grosse 


Mignonne,  and  Thames  Bank,  all  of  good  size  and  well 
coloured.  The  2nd  prize  went  to  Mr.  Goodacre,  his 
best  dishes  being  Sea  Eagle  and  Exquisite. 

TJiree  dishes  of  Peaches,  distinct,  grown  under  similar 
conditions  to  the  preceding.— Here  Mr.  C.  Page,  gr.  to 
J.  B.  Fortesque,  Esq.,  Dropmore,  Maidenhead,  was 
1st,  with  nice  fruits  of  Sea  Eagle,  Early  Silver,  and 
Bellegarde;  2nd,  Mr.  J.  Sparks,  gr.  to  R.  Beding- 
field,  Esq.,  Grove  House,  Roehampton,  for  unripe 
specimens. 

Peaches,  one  dish.— Eight  dishes  were  staged ;  the  1st 
prize  going  to  Mr.  W.  Humphries,  gr.  to  the  Earl  of 
Chesterfield,  Holme  Lacy,  Hereford,  for  very  good 
Sea  Eagle;  2nd,  Mr.  J.  Lock,  gr.  to  Sir  S.  Eady,  K.C., 
Oatlands  Lodge,  Weybridge;  Mr.  W.  Mitchell  being 
bracketed  equal  2nd. 

Nectarines  Grown  entirely  Out  of-doors,  three  dishes,  dis- 
tinct—Mr.  Earl  was  here  1st  with  good-sized  and 
highly-coloured  specimens  of  Darwin,  Spencer,  and 
Prince  of  Wales  ;  2nd,  Mr.  Turton. 

For  a  single  dish  of  Nectarines,  Mr  J.  Lock  was  1st 
with  a  very  fine  dish  of  Dryden  ;  2nd,  Mr.  Goodacre. 

PLUMS. 
Nine  dishes,  including  three  Dessert  and  six  Cooking, 
distinct.— Three  collections  were  staged,  the  1st  prize 
being  awarded  to  Mr.  G.  Grigg,  gr.  to  the  Rt.  Hon.  the 
Earl  of  Ashburnham,  Ashburnham  Place,  Battle ;  the 
varieties  were  Transparent  Gage,  Diamond,  White 
Magnum  Bonum,  Grand  Duke,  Pond's  Seedling,  Rivers' 
Late  Orange,  Jefferson,  Belle  de  Louvain,  and  Cox's 
Emperor.  Mr.  Pope,  gr.  to  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon, 
Highclere  Castle,  Newbury,  was  a  good  2nd. 

Plums,  six  dishes  distinct,  two  Dessert,  four  Cooking. — 
Four  collections,  the  1st  prize  going  to  Mr.  C.  H. 
Colegate,  gr.  to  A.  J.  Barry,  Esq.,  Catsfield  Place,  near 
Battle;  2nd,  Mr.  Turton. 

Three  dishes  of  Gages,  distinct.  —  Two  collections,  a 
2nd  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Goodacre,  for 
Transparent  Gage,  Brahy's  Late  Gage,  and  Guthrie's 
Gage. 

One  dish  of  Dessert  of  one  variety.  —Seven  dishes  were 
staged,  the  1st  prize  going  to  Mr.  Turton,  for  a  very 
nice  dish  of  Jefferson ;  2nd,  to  Mr.  Vert,  with  the  same 
variety. 

One  dish  of  Cooking,  of  one  variety,  brought  twelve 
dishes,  the  1st  prize  going  to  Mr.  Grigg  for  White 
Magnum  Bonum  ;  2nd,  Mr.  Turton,  for  a  very  fine  dish 
of  Pond's  Seedling.  The  variety  Monarch  was  also 
staged  in  good  condition  by  several  exhibitors  in  this 
class. 

DIVISION   V. 
SPECIAL   DISTRICT    COUNTY    PRIZES. 

In  the  following  eleven  classes  each  county  was 
required  to  exhibit:— aa  Apples,  six  dishes  distinct; 
four  conking,  and  two  dessert;  and  bb  Dessert  Pears, 
six  dishes  distinct. 

Kent  Growers. 

From  this  county  came  three  collections  of  six 
dishes  of  Apples,  and  the  same  number  of  Pears.  With 
six  dishes  of  Apples  T.  L.  Boyd,  Esq.,  North  Frith,  Ton- 
bridge  (gr.,  E.  Coleman),  was  1st,  with  fine  fruits  of 
Peasgood's  Nonsuch,  Warner's  King,  Bismarck,  and 
Ecklinville  Seedling;  and  of  dessert  Apples,  brilliant 
Worcester  Pearmain,  and  Cox's  Orange  Pippin.  A  very 
good  collection  indeed  of  fine, Seven  samples.  C.  A. 
Morris  Field,  Esq.,  Beechy  Lees,  Sevenoaks  (gr.,  R. 
Edwards),  was  2nd,  with  Warner's  King,  Peasgood's 
Nonsuch,  Loddington  Seedling,  and  Striped  Beefing, 
culinary  sorts;  and  with  very  good  Lady  Sudeley  and 
Washington. 

With  six  dishes  of  Pears,  Mr.  T.  L.  Boyd  was  again 
1st,  having  excellent  dishes  of  Pitmaston  Duchess, 
Beurr6  Mortillet,  Durondeau,  fine  Clapp's  Favourite, 
Beurr6  d'Amalis,  and  Doyenne"  du  Cornice.  Mr.  C.  A, 
Morris  Field  was  2nd;  he  had  [very  good  fruits  of 
Triomphe  dc  Vienne,  Souvenir  du  Congres,  Pitmaston 
Duchess,  Madame  Treyve,  Rivers'  Princess,  and  Gan- 
sell's  Bergamot.  But  the  fruit  lacked  that  fine  finish 
we  have  been  accustomed  to  see  in  Kentish  produce  in 
more  favourable  seasons. 

Open  to  Growers  in  Surrey,  Sussex,  Hants, 
Dorset,  Somerset,  Devon,  and  Cornwall. 
Surrey,  Sussex,  and  Dorset  were  the  only  counties 
represented,  four  collections  of  six  Apples  being 
staged,  and  the  same  number  of  Pears.  The  six  best 
dishes  of  Apples  came  from  A.  J.  Barry,  Esq.,  Catfield 
Place,  near  Battle  (gr.,  Mr.  R.  H.  Colegate),  who  had  of 
culinary  varieties,  Ecklinville  Seedling,  Bramley  Seed- 
ling, Peasgood's  Nonsuch,  Warner's  King  ;  and  of 
dessert,  Lady  Sudeley,  |  well  finished,  and  Ribston. 
These  were  equal  to  the  Kentish  1st  prize  collections. 


The  six  dishes  of  Pears  were  decidedly  superior  to 
those  from  Kent;  the  1st  prize  went  to  J.  K.  D.  W. 
Digby,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Sherborne  Castle,  Dorset  (gr.,  Mr.  T. 
Turton),  who  had  Triomphe  de  Vienne,  Pitmaston 
Duchess,  Beurre"  Alexander  Lucas,  Durondeau,  Beurr6 
Mortillet,  and  Beurre  Superfin ;  Mr.  A.  J.  Barry  was 
2nd,  lie  had  Pitmaston  Duchess,  Brockworth  Park, 
Williams'  Bon  Chrdtien,  Clapp's  Favourite,  and  Marie 
Louise  d'Uccle    a  very  good  lot  indeed. 

Open  to  Growers  in  Wilts,  Gloucester,  Oxford, 
Bucks,  Berks,  Beds,  Herts,  and  Middlesex. 

In  respect  of  size  and  finish  the  produce  in  this  class 
fell  somewhat  below  that  of  Kent  and  Surrey. 

With  six  dishes  of  Apples,  Colonel  Vivian,  Rood 
Ashton,  Trowbridge  (gr.,  Mr.  W.  Strugnell),  was  1st, 
with  Warner's  King,  Peasgood's  Nonsuch,  Dutch  Codlin, 
and  Annie  Elizabeth ;  dessert,  Mabbott's  Pearmain 
and  Worcester  Pearmain.  J.  B.  Fortescue,  Esq., 
Dropmore,  Maidenhead  (gr.,  Mr.  C.  Page),  was  2nd.  He 
had  only  slightly  inferior  fruits  of  Peasgood's  Nonsuch, 
Gloria  Mundi,  Beauty  of  Kent,  Tyler's  Kernel,  small 
Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  and  bright  Worcester  Pearmain. 
Of  the  three  collections  of  Apples  staged,  one  came 
each  from  Wilts,  Bucks,  and  Oxon.  C.  Lee  Campbell, 
Esq.,  Chadlington,  Oxon  (gr.,  Mr.  F.  Mayles),  also 
exhibited. 

Of  Pears  there  were  but  two  collections  :  Mrs.  St. 
Vincent  Ames,  Cote  House,  Westbury  on-Trym  (gr., 
Mr.  W.  H  Bannister),  was  1st  with  nice,  even  fruits  of 
Pitmaston  Duchess,  Doyenn6  Boussoch,  Beurre"  Bosc, 
Durondeau,  Beurre  Hardy,  and  Williams' Bon  Chretien; 
Mr.  J.  B.  Fortescue  was  2nd  with  Pitmaston  Duchess, 
Souvenir  du  Congre3,  Williams'  Bon  Chretien,  Malle 
Solange  (small),  Doyenne  du  Cornice,  and  Beurre  du 
Buisson.  One  collection  was  from  Gloucester,  the  other 
from  Bucks. 

Open  to  Growers  in  Essex,  Suffolk,  Norfolk, 
Cambridge,  Hunts,  and  Rutland. 

No  Apples  were  forthcoming,  and  but  one  collection 
of  six  dishes  of  Pears,  that  from  Col.  Archer  Houblon, 
Hallingbury  Place,  Bishop's  Stortford,  who  had  very 
good  fruits  indeed,  bright  and  smooth,  of  Doyenne 
Boussoch,  Madame  Treyve,  Pitmaston  Duchess, 
Doyenne  du  Cornice,  Gansel's  Bergamot,  and  Beurr6 
Diel. 

Open  only  to  Growers  in  Lincoln,  Northampton, 
Warwick,  Lincoln,  Notts,  Derby,  Stafford- 
shire, Shropshire,  and  Leicester. 

Two  collections  of  Apples  were  staged,  one  from 
Notts  and  one  from  Lincolnshire.  The  best  six  dishes 
of  Apples  came  from  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  Belvoir 
Castle,  Grantham  (gr.,  W.  H.  Divers),  who  was  also  1st 
with  six  dishes  of  Pears.  The  fruit  shown  in  each  case, 
having  regard  especially  to  the  locality,  was  worthy  of 
all  praise.  The  Apples  were  Peasgood's  Nonsuch, 
Warner's  King,  The  Queen,  and  Lane's  Prince  Albert ; 
with  dessert  varieties  Ribston  Pippin,  of  good  size  and 
somewhat  green,  and  bright  Duchess'  Favourite.  Henry 
Knott,  Esq.,  Stamford,  came  2nd,  with  small,  bright 
fruits  of  Lane's  Prince  Albert,  Cellini  Pippin,  Queen 
Caroline,  and  Bramley's  Seedling ;  with  Worcester 
Pearmain,  and  another  dessert  variety  unnamed. 

Mr.  Divers'  six  dishes  of  Pears  wereBeurre  d'Amanlis, 
Princess,  Jargonelle,  an  excellent  dish ;  Doyenne" 
Boussoch,  Marechal  de  la  Cour,  and  Beurre"  Superfin. 
H.  Knott,  Esq  ,  was  2nd, with  good  fruitsforthecounty, 
of  Pitmaston  Duchess,  Beurre  Ranee,  Williams'  Bon 
Chrdtien,  Beurre"  Diel,  and  Marguerite  Marillat. 

Class  54  was  open  to  growers  in  Worcester,  Hereford, 
Monmouth,  Glamorgan,  Carmarthen,  and  Pembroke. 
There  were  two  collections  of  six  dishes  of  Apples, 
both  from  Ross,  Herefordshire,  and  the  Pears  were 
also  from  Herefordshire,  and  they  were  generally  very 
good.  The  best  six  dishes  of  Apples  came  from  G.  H. 
Hadfield,  Esq.,  Moraston  House,  Ross,  who  had  fine 
fruits  of  Warner's  King,  Lord  Derby,  Hormead  Pear- 
main, Bramley's  Seedling,  very  good ;  Allington  Pippin, 
and  Worcester  Pearmain.  H.  L.  Lutwyche,  fcsq., 
Kynaston,  Ross,  was  2nd.  He  had,  good  Warner's 
King  and  Peasgood's  Nonsuch,  with  Ecklinville 
Seedling  and  Bismarck;  and  of  dessei't,  small  Blenheim 
Orange  and  fair  Worcester  Pearmain. 

The  best  six  dishes  of  Pears  also  came  from  Mr.  G.  H, 
Hadfield,  and  they  were  very  fine  indeed  throughout, 
the  varieties  Souvenir  du  Congres,  extra  good ;  Pit- 
maston Duchess,  Doyenu6  Boussoch,  Triomphe  do 
Vienne,  the  excellent  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  and 
Durondeau.  The  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  Holme  Lacy, 
Hereford  (gr.,  W.  Humphries),  was  2nd  with  smaller, 
but  bright  fruit  of  Pitmaston  Duchess,  Souvenir  du 
Congres,  Duchesse  d'Angouleme,  Beurre"  d'Amanlis, 
Marie  Louised'Ueele,  and  Beurre  Hardy.  Mr.U.T.LUT- 
wyche,  also  had  a  good  collection. 
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Class  55  was  open  only  to  growers  in  the  other 
counties  of  Wales,  and  there  were  three  collections  of 
Apples,  two  from  North  Wales  and  one  from  South 
Wales - 

With  six  dishes  of  Apples,  Col.  Cornwallis  West, 
Ruthin  Castle,  N.  Wales  (gr.,  Mr.  H.  Forder),  was  1st; 
he  had  medium-sized  Warner's  King,  Ecklinville  Seed- 
ling, Lord  Suffield.  and  one  unnamed,  apparently 
Alfriston,  with  quite  small  Ribston  Pippin  and 
Worcester  Pearmain.  Mrs.  Davies-Evans,  Highmead, 
Llanybyther,  S.  Wales  (gr.,  Mr.  Fox),  who  was  a  very 
close  2nd  with  Gloria  Mundi,  Lord  Suffield,  Warner's 
King,  and  one  unnamed,  with  small  Ribston  and  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin.  The  third  collection  of  six  dishes 
came  from  Mr.  R.  Davis  Hughes,  Middle  Lane, 
Denbigh,  N.  Wales. 

The  best  collection  of  six  dishes  of  Pears  came  from 
Col.  Cornwallis  West;  they  were  small,  but  bright, 
the  sorts  Pitmaston  Duchess.  Beurre'  d'Amanlis,  Sou- 
venir du  Congres,  Williams'  Bon  Chretien.  Clapp's 
Favourite,  and  Beurre  Bachelier.  Mrs.  David  Evans 
was  2nd  with  a  collection  which  looked  brighter  and 
better  than  the  one  placed  1st,  the  sorts  Beurre 
d'Amanlis,  Durondeau,  Beurre  Hardy,  Doyenne  du 
Cornice,  Brockworth  Park,  and  one  unnamed. 

Open  to  Growers  in  the  Six  Northern  Counties  of  England _ 
—There  were  three  collections  of  Apples,  all  from 
Yorkshire. 

With  six  dishes  of  Apples,  J.  R.  Pease,  Esq.,  Hessle- 
wood,  Hull  (gr.,  Mr.  Geo.  Picker),  was  1st,  with  bright, 
clean  fruits  of  excellent  quality,  grown  5  miles  west  of 
Hull,  and  within  400  yards  of  the  river  Humber;  the 
culinary  sorts  were  Warner's  King,  Ecklinville  Seed- 
ling, Stirling  Castle,  Lady  Sudeley,  and  Cox's  O  range 
Pippin.  Sir  J.  W.  Pease,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Hutton  Hall, 
Guisboro'  (gr.,  Mr.  J.  Mclndoe),  was  2nd,  also  with  very 
good  fruits  from  so  northern  a  locality, havingJBramley's 
Seedling,  Golden  Noble,  Peasgood's  Nonsuch,  Lodding- 
ton  Seedling,  with  good  Ribston  Pippins  and  Worcester 
Pearmain.  The  third  collection  came  from  R.  J. 
HittD,  Esq.,  Formby. 

With  six  dishes  of  Pears  Mr.  McIndoe  was  1st  with 
good  dishes  of  Pears  of  the  following :—  Pitmaston 
Duchesse,  Buerre  Benoist,  Jargonelle,  Williams'  Bon 
Chrdtien,  Durondeau,  and  Triomphe  de  Vienne.  Mr. 
J.  R,  Pease  came  2nd  with  scarcely  inferior  fruits  of 
Souvenir  du  Congres,  Brockworth  Park,  Doyenne. 
Boussoch,  Durondeau,  Marie  Louise,  and  Williams' 
Bon  Chretien. 

Class  57  was  open  only  to  groivers  in  Scotland,  and  two 
collections  only  appeared,  one  of  Pears  and  one  of 
Apples.  They  were  from  the  Earl  of  Galloway. 
Galloway  House,  Garliestown,  N.B.  (gr.,  Mr.  James 
Day).  For  such  a  northern  locality  the  Apples  were 
good,  and  consisted  of  Warner's  King,  Loddington- 
Seedling,  Peasgood's  Nonsuch,  Cox's  Pomona,  Wor- 
cester Pearmain,  and  Lady  Sudeley.  Mr.  Day's 
Pears  were  highly  creditable,  and  included  the  varie- 
ties Marguerite  Marillat,  Williams'  Bon  Chretien, 
Beurre  Baltet  Pere,  Pitmaston  Duchess,  Souvenir  du 
Congres,  and  Dr.  Jules  Guyot. 

Class  58  was  open  to  growers  in  Ireland,  but  only 
one  collection  was  forthcoming,  viz.,  six  dishes  of 
Apples,  a  very  bright  collection,  from  the  Viscount 
Duncannon,  C.B.,  Bessborough,  Piltown,  Ireland  (gr., 
Mr.  J.G.Weston).  The  Queen  and  Ecklinville  Seed- 
ling were  noth  very  good ;  and  thei'e  were  Lord 
Suffield  and  Lord  Grosvenor,  |with  small  but  bright 
examples  of  Worcester  Pearmain  and  Col.  Vaughao. 

DIVISION   VI. 

SINGLE   DISH  CLASSES. 
Dessert  Apples. 

These  presented  an  alarmingly  shrunken  appearance 
as  compared  with  what  has  been  seen  in  previous  years, 
and  in  mute  eloquence  told  the  tale  of  the  disastrous 
season. 

Adams'  Pea main.— Three  dishes  only,  the  best  being 
pretty  fruits,  nicely  coloured,  from  Mr.  F.  W.  Thomas, 
Polegate,  Sussex;  Mr.  Bound,  gr.  to  J.  Colman,  Esq., 
Redhill,  being  2nd.  The  difference  between  the  lst- 
prize  dish  and  the  other  was  very  marked  in  finish. 

Allington  Pippin,  two  dishes,  was  indeed  poorly  repre- 
sented for  this  beautiful  Apple.  Mr.  Harrison,  gr.  to 
Col.  Archer  Houblon,  Bishop's  Stortford,  was  1st. 
Mr.  McKenzie,  gr.  to  F.  S.  Cornwallis,  Esq.,  Maid- 
stone, was  2nd. 

Only  three  dishes  of  American  Mother  was  shown,  a 
richly  coloured  dish  being  disqualified  as  not  out-door 
grown.  Mr.  McKenzie  was  1st;  and  Mr.  T.  Turton,  gr. 
to  G.  W.  Digby,  Esq.,  Sherborne  Castle,  2nd. 


There  were  but  two  dishes  of  Benoni,  po  jr  in  sample, 
Mr.  F.  W.  Thomas  coming  1st. 

Claygate  Pearmain  brought  four  dishes,  the  best 
coming  from  Mr.  Mclver,  gr.  to  F.  H.  Dishalture, 
Esq.,  Grays,  Essex,  good  but  green  fruits ;  Mr.  Carter, 
of  Bil  linghurst,  Sussex,  coming  2nd. 

Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  the  doyen  of  the  dessert  section, 
brought  only  four  dishes,  whereas  in  some  previous 
years  it  has  been  represented  by  upwards  of  thirty 
dishes.  All  were  greenish,  wanting  a  month  to  mature. 
Mr.  Bound  had  the  best,  and  a  near  neighbour,  Mr. 
Herbert,  gr.  to  J.  T.  Charlesworth,  Esq.,  Redhill, 
was  2nd. 

The  old  Devonshire  Quarrenden  came  out  better  with 
six  dishes,  some  pretty  red  fruits  from  Mr.  Bound 
being  1st ;  and  smaller  from  Mr.  Crabb,  gr.  to  T.  Lloyd 
Davies,  Esq.,  Addlestone,  was  next.  A  less  coloured 
but  finer  sample  did  not  score. 

Mr.  Crabb  had  the  best  Duchess'  Favourite,  usually  so 
highly  coloured,  but  in  this  instance  but  moderately  so. 

Egremont  Russet  brought  fine  though  greenish  fruits 
from  Mr.  McKenzie  ;  Mr.  Earl,  gr.  to  O.  E.  D'Avigdor 
Goldsmith,  Esq.,  Tonbridge.  coming  2nd. 

Small  Gascoigne'a  Scarlet  was  represented  by  three 
dishes,  and  a  pretty  dish  from  Mr.  Earl  ;  Mr.  Clinch, 
of  Sittingbourne,  comijg  2nd. 

The  old  Irish  Peach  found  but  one  dish  only,  and  that 
a  poor  sample. 

James  Grieve,  a  pretty  conical  Apple,  much  like 
Allington  Pippin,  was  represented  by  two  dishes,  both 
very  good,  Mr.  Thomas  being  1st,  and  Mr.  Harrison 
2nd. 

King  of  the  Pippins  brought  six  dishes.  Mr.  Lock,  gr. 
to  Sir  Swinfen  Eady,  K.C.,  Weybridge,  having  the  best, 
Mr.  Earl  following.     All  the  fruits  were  green. 

There  were  but  three  lots  of  that  uncertain  Apple, 
King  of  Tomkin's  County,  of  which  the  best  came  from 
Mr.  A.  Smith,  gr.  to  the  Lady  Superior,  The  Convent, 
Roehampton  ;  Mr.  Grigg,  gr.  to  the  Earl  of  Ashburn- 

ham,  Battle,  Sussex,  coming  next. 

Lady  Sudeley  brought  some  very  high-coloured  fruits 

from  Mr.  Mitchell,  gr.  to  J.  W.  Fleming,  Esq.,  Chil- 
worth,  Romsey;  Mr.  McIver  coming  2nd  with  larger 
but  russetty  samples. 

Lord  Burghley  brought  three  small  lots,  Mr.  Carter 
having  the  best. 

There  were  but  three  lots  also  of  Mannington  Pear- 
main.  Mr.  E.  Coleman,  gr.  to  T.  L.  Boyd,  Esq., 
Tonbridge,  having  the  best. 

Margil  was  very  poorly  represented  by  two  dishes, 
these  being  very  small. 

Ribston  Pippin  b  rought  seven  dishes,  one  of  which 
evidently  from  under  glass,  was  disqualified.  Mr. 
Grigg  came  1st  with  rather  large  green  fruits ;  Mr.  Page, 
gr.  to  J.  B.  Fortescue,  Esq.,  Dropmore,  being  2nd. 

That  popular  variety  Worcetter  Pearmain  was  repre- 
sented by  no  fewer  than  ten  dishes.  Mr.  Bannister,  gr. 
to  Mrs.  St.  Vincent  Ames,  Westbury-on  Tryin,  being 
1st  with  a  good  sample;  Mr.  Rich,  gr.  to  G.  H.  Had- 
field,  Esq.,  Ross,  being  2nd. 

In  the  class  for  any  other  variety,  seven  dishes  being 
staged,  Mr.  McKenzie  was  1st  with  St.  Edmund's 
Pippin  ;  Mr.  A.  Smith  coming  next  with  Baumann's 
Red  Reiuette;  Mr.  T.  Slade,  gr.  to  Lord  Poltimore 
Exeter,  3rd  with  Wealthy;  and  Mr.  Earl  4th  with 
Mabbott's  Pearmain.  Four  classes  had  no  repre- 
sentatives. 

Cooking  or  Kitchen  Apples. 

Bismarck  came  1st  with  four  dishes ;  Mr.  A.  Smith 
having  fairly  good  samples;  Mr.  McKenzie  being  2nd 
with  clean,  solid  fruits. 

The  famous  Blenheim  Pippin  found  only  three  dishes. 
Mr.  Coleman  having  the  best ;  Mr.  J.  E.  Jones,  gr.  to 
H.  L.  LuTWYCHE.Esq.  Ross,  being  2nd. 

For  Messrs.  Merryweather  &  Sons  prizes  for  Brain- 
ley's  Seedling  only  two  dishes  competed,  both  being  very 
good.  Mr.  A.  Basill,  gr.  to  the  Rev.  O.  L.  Powell, 
Weybridge,  was  1st,  and  Mr.  W.  Lewis,  gr.  to  R.  H.  B. 
Mae  sham,  Esq.,  Maidstone,  was  2nd. 

Cox's  Pomona  also  brought  but  two  lots,  Messrs. 
McKenzie  *fc  Herbert  taking  the  prize. 

Very  pretty  were  the  samples  of  Duchess  o  Oldenburg 
staged,  very  handsome  onescoming  from  Mr.  C.  Sutton, 
gr.  to  Earl  Stanhope,  Sevenoaks,  Mr.  Earl  coming  2nd* 

Ecklinville  bought  seven  dishes,  generally  spotted 
samples  as  usual,^but  those  from  Mr.  F.  W.  Thomas 
were  wonderfully  clean  ;  Mr.  A.  Smith  was  2nd. 

The  once  popular  Emperor  Alexander  brought  but  one 
dish,  really  a  good  one,  from  Mr.  McKenzie. 

Large  Gascoigne's  Scarlet  were  clean,  fair  samples,  the 
best  coming  from  Mr.  McIver  and  Mr.  Turton. 
In  this  class  a  superbly  coloured  and  finished  sample  of 
dubious  production  was  disqualified. 


Good  Golden  Noble  found  but  one  dish,  a  very  mode- 
rate sample. 

There  were  three  dishes  of  Grenadier,  all  showing, 
speck.  Mr.  D.  McAinsh.  gr.  to  C.  P.  Wykeham  Martin, 
Esq.,  Maidstone,  was  1st,  and  Mr.  McKenzie  2nd. 

New  Hawthcraden  came  from  Mr.  Eccleman,  being 
very  good,  the  only  other  dish  being  much  spotted. 

That  estimable  late  variety,  Prince  Albert,  was  seen  in 
six  dishes,  Mr.  C.  Sutton  having  the  best  coloured 
and  Mr.  Moss  the  finest  and  handsomest  conical  fruits, 
taking.lst  and  2nd  places. 

There  were  but  two  dishes  of  Lord  Derby,  fairly  good,. 
Messrs.  Smith  and  McIver  taking  the  prizes. 

Lord  Grosvenor  brought  four  dishes,  the  1st  prize,  one 
being  too  evidently  Grenadier,  was  from  Mr.  Carter 
Mr.  McAinsh  was  2nd  with  smaller  but  perfectly  true- 
samples. 

Lord  Suffield  brought  only  three  dishes,  Messrs. 
Smith  and  McKenzie  having  the  best. 

Mr.  McKenzie  was  the  only  exhibitor  of  M$re  de 
Manage. 

Newton  Wonder,  grown  in  the  northern  counties,  good 
cash  prizes  being  offered  by  Messrs.  J.  R.  Pearson  & 
Sons ;  the  only  dish  shown  was  a  good  sample  from 
Mr.  Divers,  gr.  to  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  Belvoir  Castle. 
From  the  south,  for  similar  prizes,  the  best  came  from 
Mr.  F.  W.  Thomas  ;  Mr.  Lintott,  gr.  to  Walpole 
Greenwell,  Esq.,  Morden  Park,  Surrey,  was  2nd. 

Peasgood's  Nonsuch  brought  but  three  dishes,  all  green 
samples,  the  best  being  from  Mr.  McKenzie;  Mr. 
Lewis  coming  2nd. 

Pott's  Seedling  brought  but  three  lots,  and  of  Roya 
Jubilee  there  were  six  dishes;  Mr.  C.  Ross,  Welford 
Park,  coming  1st ;  and  Mr.  C.  Sutton  was  2nd. 

Messrs.  Ross  and  Smith  had  the  best  Sandringhamf 
and  Messrs.  Bound  and  Ross  the  best  Stirling  Castle. 

The  Queen  brought  four  dishes,  Warner's  King  five 
dishes,  and  any  other  variety  five  dishes,  the  best  being 
Tyler's  Kernel,  Mr.  Smith;  Queen  Caroline,  Mr. 
McKenzie  ;  Small's  Admirable,  Mr.  Sutton  ;  and 
Yorkshire  Beauty,  Mr.  Ross. 

PEARS,  DESSERT. 
Generally  with  these,  as  with  the  Apples,  entries  were 
sparse. 

Beurre'  d'Amanlis,  brought  six  dishes,  Mr.  Basill 
having  the  best. 

Beurre'  Diet,  only  one,  a  smallish  sample  came  from 
Mr.  A.  Carter. 

Beurrd  Dumont  also  had  only  one  dish,  small,  and 
a  2nd  prize  was  awarded. 

Beurre'  Fouqueray  had  three  dishes,  Mr.  Coleman  teing 
1st.    One  of  these  dishes  was  totally  unlike  the  rest. 

Beurre'  Hardy  brought  six  lots,  Mr.  Rich  and  Mr. 
Bannister,  having  the  best  samples. 

Mr.  Turton  took  1st  place  for  Beurr£  Superfin,  quite 
nice  fruits;  Mr.  Bannister  being  2nd. 

Good  fruits  of  Clapp's  Favourite  were  shown  in  seven 
dishes,  Surrey,  with  Mr.  Lintott,  and  Sussex,  with  Mr. 
Grigg,  taking  the  prizes. 

Only  one  dish  of  Comte  de  Lamy  was  seen,  and  but 
three  of  Conference,  Mr.  W.  Barber.gr.  to  H.  Partridge, 
Esq.,  Bletchingly,  having  the  best. 

Only  one  dish  of  Doyenne'  du  Cornice  was  sent,  coming, 
too.  from  Mr.  Barber;  whilst  of  Doyenne  Boussoch  there 
were  five  lots,  Mr.  Rich  and  Mr.  Basill  getting  the 
awards. 

Durondeau  brought  but  two  dishes,  Mr.  Turton 
having  the  best ;  whilst  Emile  de  Heyst  found  five 
dishes,  Mr.  Slade  taking  1st  prize;  and  with  Fondante 
d'Automne  Mr.  Howe,  gr.  to  Lady  Tate,  Streatham, 
was  1st. 

Mr.  Thomas  had  fine  Louise  Bonne,  Mr.  McAinsh 
being  2nd.    Of  this  there  were  ten  dishes. 

A  fine  sample  from  Mr.  Slade  of  Marguerite  Marilla 
was  best  of  three  dishes.  Marie  1  ouise  was  quite  small 
Messrs.  Rich  and  Turton  having  the  best  samples. 

Mr.  Horsey,  gr.  to  Col.  Best,  Salisbury,  had  very  fine 
Pitmaston  Duchess,  though  very  russetty ;  and  Mr.  Ross 
the  best  of  the  four  dishes  of  Seckle. 

Mr.  Rich  was  again  1st  with  fine  Souvenir  du  CongrHs, 
four  dishes  ;  and  of  Thompson's  Mr.  Page,  of  Dropmore, 
had  the  best. 

Mr.  Turton  showed  fine  fruits  of  Triomphe  de  Vienne  ; 
and  Mr.  Herbert  had  the  best  Williams'  Bon  Chretien. 
With  any  other  variety,  Mr.  G.  Coleman  was  1st  with 
a  little  known  variety,  Aspasie  Ancourt,  a  roundish, 
medium-sized  fruit;  Mr.  Bound  coming  2nd  with 
Qansel's  Bergamot ;  and  Mr.  Basill  3rd. 
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THE     I  V  Y. 
HE   lover  of  plant-life  in  all   its   types 


T 


will  scarcely  need  to  have  pointed  out 
to  him  the  distinctive  beauties  discoverable 
in  many  forms  ot  the  common  Ivy,  Hedera 
helix.  The  foliage,  differing  in  shape,  in 
venation;  in  habits  of  growth  there  is  also 
great  variation,  some  being  almost  prostrate 
and  incapable  of  an  extended  climb,  others 
clambering  many  feet.  The  hedgerow,  the 
shady  bank,  and  the  woodland  contain  num- 
Ijerless  specimens  of  these  lowly  varieties, 
of  which  it  can  only  be  said  that  all  arc 
beautiful,  frequently  covering  with  verdure 
unsightly  barren  places.  The  variety  known 
as  H.  minima,  a  very  small  form  of  common 
Ivy,  is  charming  in  its  way,  but  of  little 
decorative  value  except  for  trailing  over  the 
stones  of  a  rockery.  For  planting  in  such  a 
position  as  this,  H.  conglomerata  may  also 
be  utilised,  with  its  peculiar  twisted  habit 
•of  growth. 

For  general  usefulness,  combined  with 
beauty,  none  of  the  green  Ivies  can  be 
compared  witli  the  well  known  Irish 
Ivy  or  Hedera  canadensis.  Planted  in 
ordinary  soil,  and  where  the  roots  can 
obtain  a  sufficiency  of  moisture,  those 
'■  hairy  fibred  arms  "  are  quickly  put  forth, 
clasping  in  their  wide  embrace  house  or 
ruin,  the  vigorous  young  shoots  reaching 
far  and  wide  in  the  course  of  a  few  seasons. 


The  companion  to  this,  H.  c.  marmorata,  is 
a  fine  variety;  and  the  two  mingled  to- 
gether make  a  pleasing  combination,  espe- 
cially where  large  surfaces  require  clothing. 
Caenwoodiana,  Ecegneriana,  and  palmata, 
are  all  good,  quick  growing  species;  Rieg- 
neiiana  is,  to  my  way  of  thinking,  stiff,  but 
usually  thrives  wherever  planted.  H.  pal- 
mata is  a  favourite  with  man}',  and  worthily 
so,  for  when  covered  with  its  glossy 
black  berries,  contrasting  so  well  with 
the  deep  green  leaves,  it  imparts  a 
sense  of  cheery  if  quiet  beauty.  H.  rhom- 
boidea  obovata  should  be  grown  by  those 
who  care  for  something  out  of  the  common 
run.  Though  there  may  be  a  little  trouble 
in  fastening  up  the  growths,  the  large  size 
of  the  leaves,  alike  with  their  unusual  form, 
are  bound  to  attract  attention. 

Of  the  Ivies  bearing  golden  variegation, 
mention  might  be  made  of  H.  aurea 
maculata,  aurea  spectabilis,  a.  marginata, 
aDd  H.  palmata  aurea;  the  last  is,  to  my 
mind,  one  of  the  best  of  this  section,  though 
I  must  confess  to  having  but  small  liking 
for  the  class  as  a  whole. 

Turning  to  the  silver  varieties,  or  those 
having  white  markings  and  margins,  the 
first  to  claim  attention  is  Crippsii;  and 
though  this  has  made  but  poor  progress 
with  me  so  far,  it  is  when  in  good  condition 
one  of  the  best.  It  appears  to  me  that  these 
variegated  Ivies  are  best  planted  at  the  foot 
of  rather  low  walls  and  fences,  as  with  a 
majority  of  the  smaller-growing  kinds  it  is 
useless  to  expect  th.m  to  attain  any  great 
height,  unless  a  considerable  amount  of 
•  time  is  allowed  for  growth.  Mention  may 
be  made  of  H.  elegantissima,  madeirensis, 
marginata  argentea,and  marmorata  elegans. 
From  these  and  the  others  spoken  of  pre- 
viously, a  selection  large  enough  for  all 
practical  purposes  might  be  made.  It  would, 
of  course,  be  possible  to  add  many  more  to 
the  list,  but  it  is  unnecessary  here,  and  might 
iead  to  confusion. 

The  various  methods  and  times  for 
trimming  Ivy  for  keeping  in  proper  bounds 
and  order,  have  frequently  been  descanted 
upon.  I  will  content  myself  with  just  a  few 
remarks  in  this  connection.  Never  let  the 
growths  extend  far  from  the  wall  or  other 
surface  to  which  the  Ivy  is  clinging,  Dot 
only  is  there  great  risk  of  large  breadths 
being  torn  away  by  wind  and  falls  of  snow, 
but  there  is  also  the  nuisance  of  harbouring 
all  manner  of  rubbish,  at  variance  with  that 
orderliness  which  is  looked  for  in  a  well-kept 
garden,  or  the  proximity  of  a  well-ordered 
dwelling.  Unless  kept  in  check,  the  growing 
shoots  will  fill  gutters  and  spouts,  will  force 
their  way  in  under  roof-tiles  or  slates,  and 
in  endeavouring  to  obtain  the  light  needful 
for  their  well-being  lift  these  from  their 
places,  thus  letting  in  rain  and  snow. 
This  must  be  guarded  against,  otherwise 
this  thing  of  beauty  becomes  the  very 
opposite  of  "a  joy  forever."  March  is  a  favour- 
able time  for  the  annual  trimming  and 
cutting  back,  as  then  there  is  but  a  short 
period  ere  the  young  growths  quickly  cover 
the  bare  spaces. 

The  inimical  effects  of  Ivy  on  the  health 
of  trees  are  well  known.  A  fine  tree  covered 
with  a  thick  growth  of  Ivy  may  lie  a  noble 
feature  in  the  landscape,  but  will  not  long 
remain  a  valuable  asset  as  prospective  timber 
unless  the  choking  suffocating  influence  of 
the  Ivy  is  removed.  ./.  II'. 


THE  PUBLIC  GARDENS, 
SHANGHAI. 

These  gardens  are  situated  on  the  EuDd, 
near  the  spacious  grourds  of  the  British 
Consulate,  and  facing  the  Whangpco  and 
Soochow  creeks  (fig.  70).  The  part  containing 
the  glasshouses,  called  the  Reserve  Garden,  is 
separated  from  the  main  garden  by  the  width 
of  the  Bund.  Beyond  this  Reserve  Garden, 
and  facing  the  Soochow  creek,  is  a  garden 
allotted  to  the  Chinese.  Though  only  about 
four  acre3  in  extent,  the  gardens  are  tastefully 
1  lid  out,  and  contain  quite  a  number  of  in- 
teresting plants.  In  the  centre  of  the  garden 
is  a  fine  bandstand,  the  pillars  of  which  are 
covered  with  various  kinds  of  climbiog  Roses, 
Clematis,  Ipomoea  Quamoclit,  Lonieera  ja- 
pon:ca,  and  other  climbers,  the  whole  being 
surrounded  with  foliage  and  floweriDg  shrubs. 
Daring  the  early  summer  and  autumn  months 
a  first  rate  band  is  in  attendance  in  the  after- 
noons ;  in  the  hottest  part  of  the  summer  it 
plays  from  9  P.M.  to  11  r.M.,  the  gardens  being 
illuminated  with  incandescent  lights.  Both 
gardens  and  band  are  much  appreciated,  and 
in  the  delightful  cool  of  the  summer  evenings, 
with  countless  lights  twinkling,  and  all  the 
"  beauty  and  chivalry"  of  Shanghai  assembled, 
the  gardens  present  a  scene  fair  to  look  upon. 

The  gardens  consist  of  a  flat,  narrow,  more 
or  less  oval  strip  of  ground,  which  gives 
little  scope  for  landscape  art.  However, 
various  clumps  of  shrubs  and  groups  of  trees, 
planted  with  much  thought,  considerably 
relieve  its  flatness.  Facing  the  foreshore  of 
the  Wlungpoo  creek  is  a  fine  row  of  young 
Plane-trees  (P.  orientalis),  and  alongside  the 
Bund  are  some  very  fine  trees  of  Magnolia 
grandilora.  A  climber-clad  grotto  and  foun- 
tain is  one  of  the  features  of  the  gardens. 
Ampelopsis  Yeitchi,  Euonymns  repens,  Ficus 
repen?,  Trachelo'permum  jasminoides,  and 
other  climbers  vie  with  each  other  in  their 
endeavours  to  hide  every  bit  of  rock  from  the 
public  eye.  The  pockets  and  crevices  are 
filled  at  different  seasons  with  bulbs  in  variety 
— Tulips,  Lilies,  Xarcissi,  Snowdrops,  Crocus, 
Lycoris,  &c,  zonal  and  Ivy-leaved  Pelar- 
goniums, Cinerarias,  AspiJistras,  and  annuals 
in  variety. 

The  flower-beds  and  borders  are  arranged 
on  a  very  good  plan,  and  in  summer,  when 
filled  with  annual  and  perennial  bedding 
plants,  look  very  gay  ;  Cannas,  Co!oca9ias, 
Bananas,  Abutilons,  Aealyphas,  and  other 
suchlike  plants  thrive  in  the  tropical  summer 
temperature,  and  give  a  tropical  appearance 
to  the  gardens.  Shirley  Poppies,  Sweet  Peas, 
Dahlias,  Marguerites,  annual  Chrysanthe- 
mums, &c.,  all  add  to  the  gaiety  of  the  whole. 
In  the  early  spring  these  beds  are  filled  with 
Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Croci,  and  Narcissi,  with 
masses  of  Violas,  Anemone  fulgens,  and  Poly- 
anthus Primroses.  Thegrassy  banks  and  lawns 
are  also  planted  with  bulbs  after  the  manner  of 
the  lawns  of  royal  Kew  on  a  email  scale. 
Crimson  Rambler,  and  other  newer  Roses  of 
this  class  do  remarkably  well  in  the  gardens, 
and  numerous  trellises  and  pillars  covered 
with  them  are  quite  a  feature. 

The  gardens  contain  many  fine  shrubs  and 
trees,  though  the  variety  is  not  great. 
Amongst  shrubs  good  examples  of  the  follow- 
ing are  to  be  seen: — Forsythia  suspensa, 
Kcrria  japouica  fl.  -  pi.,  Ligustrum  lucidum, 
L.  coriaceum,  Fatsia  japonica,  Pittosporum 
Tobira,  Deutzia  scabra,  Lagerstrcvnia  indica. 
Magnolia  stellata,  Edgeworthia  chrysantha, 
Hex  latifolia,  Kuonymus  japonicus,  Spirtea 
cantonensis  and  other  species,  Aucuba  japo- 
nica in  variety,  and  many  varieties  of  Japa- 
nese Maples.    Of  trees,  the  gardens  boast  flue 
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examples  of  Cereis  ehineusis,  Paulownia  ira- 
perlalis,  Catalpa  Kseuipferi,  Ailauthus  glandu- 
losa,  Populns  canescens,  Cinnamonraui  Cam- 
phora,  Ginkgo  bilobi,  and  Quercus  pinna- 
tiflda.  Of  this  latter  tree  they  possess 
the  finest  specimen  I  have  seen  outside 
Japan.  Conifers  appear  to  be  a  complete 
failure ;  ragged  examples  of  various  genera 
are  to  be  met  with,  but  they  do  not  add  to  the 
beauty  of  the  gardens.  A  good  specimen  of 
Taxus  baccata  and  a  fair  Deodar  are  the  sole 
redeemers  of  this  class. 

The  collection  of  plants  in  the  glasshouses 
is  both  large  and  varied.  At  the  time  of  my 
last  visit,  i.e.,  midwinter,  they  were  simply 
crammed  to  overflowing.  Apart  from  the 
common  or  garden  bedding  plants,  of  which 
there  were  a  goodly  number,  I  noted,  in  a 
stroll  round  with  the  courteous  and  obliging 
superintendent,  many  interesting  and  note- 
worthy plants.    The  collecticn   of    Ferns  is 


the  underside,  every  branch  terminating  in 
a  long  thyreoid  raceme  of  fragrant  white 
flowers,  was  a  sight  once  seen  to  be  re- 
membered. Is  this  plant  lost  to  our  English 
gardens  ?  It  is  not  recorded  in  the  Kew 
Hand-list. 

The  show-house  is  a  curious  curved-roofed, 
almost  dome  -  shaped  structure,  unsuitable 
for  its  purpose  in  every  way.  A  brick 
smoke-stack  passes  up  through  the  centre 
of  the  house,  making  the  whole  very  un- 
sightly. A  rockery  around  this  smoke-stack, 
planted  with  Ferns  in  variety,  Asparagus  plu- 
mosus,  Russellia  juncea,  Phyllanthus  angusti- 
folius,  Abutilons,  Cacti,  Philodendrons,  Ivy, 
&c,  in  a  measure  relieves  its  ugliness.  In 
this  show-house  several  of  the  best  specimens 
the  gardens  possess  are  to  be  found,  and 
amongst  these  are  several  fine  Palms. 

Taken  on  the  whole,  Shanghai  residents  may 
well  bo  proud  of  their  Gardens,  and  when  the 


PTEEIS    AQUILINA   CEISTATA. 

The  marked  natural  sports  of  Ferns  are 
comparatively  so  extremely  rare  in  relation 
to  the  normal  forms,  and  they  are  usually 
found  under  such  chance  conditions,  that  so 
far,  to  my  knowledge,  no  opportunity  has  ever 
presented  itself  for  a  photograph  of  a  "  find  " 
in  situ,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  one 
which  I  have  now  a  peculiar  pleasure  in  pro- 
viding (fig.  7cS).  Ayearor  two  ago  my  friend  and! 
neighbour,  Mr.  C.  B.  Green,  of  Acton,  showed! 
me  a  small  frond  which  he  had  found  by  a. 
cart-road  side  in  St.  Leonard's  Forest,  near 
Faygate,  and  seeing  that  it  was  thoroughly 
crested  instead  of  being  merely  partially  poly- 
dactylous,  which  is  by  no  means  uncommon,  I 
arranged  with  him  to  visit  the  spot  and  see 
whether  better  specimens  could  not  be  ob- 
tained, since  my  experience  led  me  to  expect 
that  a  varietal  form  of  such  a  rambling  species 


Fig.  76.— view  in  the  public  garden,  shanghai,    (see  p.  225.) 


especially  interesting,  a  magnificent  Platyce- 
rium  grande  being,  perhaps,  the  finest  plant 
in  the  houses.  Of  Orchids  they  have  only  a 
few  Dendrobiums  and  a  fine  Renanthera  coc- 
cinea  of  note.  Of  general  indoor  plants,  good 
specimens  of  the  following  occur  :— Bignonia 
grandiflora,  Antigonum  leptopus,  Euphorbia 
splendens,  E.  pulcherrima,  Epiphyllum  Irun- 
catum,  Cereus  flagelliformis,  C.  peruviana, 
Asparagus  plumosus,  Cost  rum  elegans,  Andro- 
meda japonica,  Solarium  jasminoides,  Cycas 
revoluta,  Araucaria  excelsa,  Callistemon  spe- 
ciosus,  Bombax  malabaricum,  Gareinia  Mangos- 
tana,  Kourcroya  gigantea,  Michelia  furcata, 
M.  Champaca,  &c.  Ordinary  greenhouse 
plants,  such  as  regal  and  other  Pelargoniums, 
Calceolarias,  Primulas,  Cinerarias,  Cyclamens, 
Gloxinias,  Petunias,  Phylloeacti,  Hippeastroms, 
&c,  are  represented  by  some  of  the  latest  and 
best  varieties  and  strains.  A  fine  feature 
during  the  winter  months  is  made  of  hundreds 
of  pans  of  Narcissus  Tazetta,  the  atmosphere 
being  simply  charged  to  overflowing  with 
their  rather  too  powerful  odour.  Buddleia 
asiatica,  a  shrub  3  to  5  feet  in  height, 
with  linear-lanceolate  leaves,  dark  green 
above,    and   with    a    white    tomentosum    on 


new  range  o°  houses,  winch  the  well-known 
K-Unburgu  firm  of  horticullural  builders,  Mac- 
kenzie &  Moneur,  are  constructing  for  them, 
are  completed,  they  will  boast  as  pretty  and 
useful  a  pub'ic  garden  as  any  municipality 
could  wish  for.  lu  Mr.  Alex  Arthur— an  old 
Kewite — they  have  an  ideal  superintendent, 
and  they  are  to  be  congratulated  on  having 
secured  the  services  of  such  a  capable,  all- 
round  man. 

These  gardens  form,  so  to  speak,  a  distri- 
buting centre  for  the  whole  settlement,  and  it 
is  Mr.  Arthur's  aim  to  introduce  into  them  all 
our  better  English  strains  of  garden  flowers, 
and  thus  improve  the  tone  of  the  whole. 
Much  has  been  done  during  the  last  two  years, 
and  when  the  new  houses  are  complete  even 
greater  strides  will  be  made. 

Besides  these  gardens,  Shanghai  possesses  a 
fine  recreition  ground  of  seventy  acres,  and 
has  recently  acquired  a  park  of  some  forty 
acres,  which  will  be  laid  out  in  due  time. 
Mr.  A.  Arthur  has  control  of  these,  and  also 
of  the  rather  extensive  grounds  of  the  Victoria 
Nursing  Institute,  Cathedral  and  Council  com- 
pounds, three  cemeteries,  and  the  trees  planted 
in  all  the  roads.  E.  H.  TV*. 


was  likely  to  hare  spread.  This  expectation 
was  fully  confirmed,  for,  according  to  a  rough 
estimate,  the  plant  or  plants,  mingled  with  a 
large  percentage  of  normals,  extended  over 
several  acres  on  both  sides  of  the  road  ira 
question.  We  had  no  camera  at  the  time,  but. 
recently  paid  another  visit,  with  the  results- 
depicted.  Curiously  enough,  we  missed  our- 
way,  and  failed  to  strike  the  original  site  ofi 
the  "find,"  but  eventually,  after  seeing  the 
crested  form  somewhat  sparsely  scattered 
among  the  normals  over  a  large  area,  we> 
struck  a  station  where  it  monopolised  the- 
ground  entirely,  not  a  single  frond  of  the> 
normal  typo  being  discernible;  and  selecting 
a  favourable  position,  a  good  comprehensive' 
view  was  secured  of  this  very  good  form. 

In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  this  .station.. 
where  the  variety  began  to  be  intermingled! 
with  the  uncrested  form,  we  noted  a  very 
remarkable  amount  of  variation  in  other 
directions,  markedly  crispate,  and  very  fo- 
liose  types  of  varied  cutting  cropping  up 
in  all  directions.  The  first  photo  (fig.  77> 
shows  pinnie  of  these  for  comparison,  and 
afford  very  striking  evidence  of  the  great 
range    of     form    which    may    occur    in   this 
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Fig.  77.— varieties  of  pteris  aquilina  (common  bracken)  found  together  at  faygate,  Sussex. 

(see  p.  226.) 
1,  Very  foliaceous,  and  thin-textured  ;  2,  Crested  form,  and  tough  ;  3,  Crispate  form,  very  leathery ;  4,  Normal  type. 


Fig.  78.— colony  of  tteris  aquilina  cristata  at  faygate,  Sussex,    (see  r.  2215.) 
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species,  under  precisely  similar  environmental 
conditions.  Deep  shade,  and  shelter  from 
wind,  have  considerable  effecton  frond  develop- 
ment, and  P.  aquilina  varies  much  from  this 
cause  alone,  by  becoming  more  foliose  and 
spreading,  while  exposure  tends  naturally  to 
harder  and  dwarf er  habit.  The  forms  shown, 
however,  retained  their  characters,  whether 
under  trees  or  in  the  open,  and  the  differences, 
apart  from  their  actual  structural  character, 
cannot  therefore  be  imputed  to  such  local 
influence.  Chas.  T.  Druenj,  F.L.S.,  V.M.E. 


ORCHID   NOTES  £ND  GLEANINGS. 


"LINDENIA." 

The  last  part,  issued  on  September  15,  con- 
taiDS  coloured  illustrations  of  the  following 
Orchids  : — 

Dendrobium  nobile,  Lindley,  yae.  jaspidecm, 
Lucien  Linden,  t.  dcci.xxxi  —  A  variety  with  the  seg- 
ments Dot  only  marked  towards  the  extremities  with  a 
deep  reddish-violet  blotch,  but  also  marked  with  small 
spots  of  a  similar  colour  on  a  whitish  ground. 

Odontoglosstjm  x  Adri4N;e,  Lucien  Linden,  var. 
LEOPARDiNA,t.  DcCLXXXii.— A  natural  hybrid  of  doubtful 
parentage.  The  llowers  form  a  five-rayed  star.  The 
segments  are  oblong,  acute,  undulate,  with  irregular 
reddish-brown  blotches  on  a  white  ground ;  lip  oblong, 
similarly  blotched  and  yellow  at  the  base. 

Habenaria  Medus.e,  Kranzlin,  t.  DCCLXXXiir.— A 
Japanese  terrestrial  Orchid  with  lanceolate  undulate 
leaves,  and  an  erect  stem,  bearing  a  many-flowered 
raceme.  Flowers  pure  white,  lip  three  parted,  each 
division  split  up  into  numerous  long  thread-like 
spreading  segments  ;  spur  at  the  base  of  the  lip,  3cent. 
long. 

Ljelio-Cattleya  x  Pauli,  LAicien  IAnden,  tab. 
dcclxxxiv.— Segments  pale  violet,  with  a  faint  yellow 
median  stripe;  outer  lanceolate,  inner  obovate stalked; 
lip  projecting,  three  lobed,  lateral  lobes  infolded  over 
the  column,  anterior  lobe  roundish,  deeply  notched, 
crimson. 


KEW    NOTES. 

Orchids  at  Kew. — In  the  Royal  Gardens  at 
Kew  there  is  always  an  interesting  display 
of  Orchids  in  flower,  and  visitors  can  there  see 
many  species  which  they  have  never  seen 
before.  At  present  there  is  a  good  display 
of  the  showy  species,  and  some  of  the 
kinds  usually  termed  "  botanical  "  grown  and 
flowered  in  such  perfection,  that  they  compare 
favourably  with  their  generally  more  ornate 
companions.  The  singular  scandent  Angraeeum 
Eichlerianum  is  a  fine  example  of  what  good 
cultivation  can  do,  the  plant  now  in  flower  at 
Kew  having  a  dozen  of  its  large  long-spurred 
flowers  with  flecky- white labellums.  Angrrecnm 
striatum  is  a  singular  species  from  Madagascar, 
with  curious  wax-like,  cream- white  flowers, 
and  several  other  curious  species  are  in 
bloom.  Cjnorchis  purpurascens  has  grown 
most  vigorously,  producing  large  fleshy 
leaves,  and  bearing  two  fine  heads  of  purplish- 
rose  flowers;  and  the  smaller  C.  Lowii  with 
fewer  dark  rose  flowers  appears  in  the  same 
house.  Eulophia  Woodfordi,  E.  euglossa,  and 
E.  pulchra  are  flowering  ;  Sobralia  Lowii  and 
S.  dellensis,  Dendrobium  gracile,  with  singular 
pseudo-bulbs  bearing  white  flowers  ;  D.  maero- 
stachyum,  and  many  other  Dendrobiums  ;  two 
fine  specimens  of  Neobenthamia  gracilis,  with 
heads  of  white  flowers  with  rose- spotted 
labellums.  In  one  house  the  tall  spikes  of 
pale  rose  flowers  of  the  Natal  Stenoglottis 
longifolia  are  very  showy.  Not  very  long  ago 
it  was  classed  among  the  difficult  species  to 
cultivate.  At  Kew  it  grows  most  luxuriantly, 
and  produces  a  show  of  flowers  good  enough 
to  qualify  it  for  market  purposes. 

Of  the  showier  species  in  bloom  are  Cattleya 
bicolor,  and  other  Cattleyas  ;  some  good  On- 
cidium  Papilio,  a  number  of  the  showy  Den- 
drobium Phalaenopsis  and  D.  formosum,   Mil- 


tonia  Regnelli,  M.  speetabilis  Moreliana,  M. 
Clowesii,  M.  Candida,  Odontogloisurn  grande, 
&c.  AmoEg  the  singular  species  in  flower  are 
a  number  of  the  lesser  Masdevallias,  Pleuro- 
thallis,  and  Stelis  ;  Bulbophyllum  saltatorium, 
Ixia  disciflora,  Sigmatostalix  radicans,  Ma- 
cradenia  lutescens,  and  ether  singular 
Orchids. 


EDINBURGH   BOTANIC   GARDENS. 

THE  visitor  finds  much  to  interest  in  these 
gardens  at  all  seasons,  for,  if  there  is  nothing 
particular  out  -  cf  -  doors,  there  is  always 
something  gooi  under  glass.  I  had  the  plea- 
sure of  visiting  it  in  company  with  Mr. 
Whitton,  of  Glasgow,  in  the  week  of  the 
Royal  Caledonian  show,  and  we  found  a  great 
deal  to  admire,  although,  as  the  season  and 
the  time  of  our  visit  were  unsuitable  for  the 
outdoor  departments,  we  spent  most  of  our 
time  in  the  houses.  Both  outside  and  inside 
the  girdens  were  remarkably  clean  and  well 
kept,  and  Mr.  R.  L.  Harrow  evidently  means 
to  be  as  thorough  in  seeing  to  the  outdoor 
work  since  the  additional  responsibility  of 
this  has  been  laid  upon  him  as  he  was  in  the 
glass  department.  The  plants  in  the  botanical 
arrangement  have  all  been  gone  over  and  re- 
labelled, and  the  turf  and  grounds  were  all  in 
splendid  condition.  Pew  plants  of  special 
interest  to  horticulturists  were  in  bloom  out- 
side, but  among  them  I  observed  the  fine 
Mutisia  decurrens  in  flower  on  the  wall  of  the 
terrace  in  front  of  the  raDge  of  houses.  There 
are  some  choice  plants  on  this  wall,  but  none 
among  them  more  ornamental  than  the  Mutisia 
with  its  orange-scarlet  flowers.  Years  ago  I 
saw  this  plant  in  the  garden  of  the  late  Mr. 
Charles  Jencer,  near  Eiinbargh,  where  it  was 
quite  hardy,  and  tliis  specimen  is  equally  so. 
In  a  small  bed  I  observed  a  Cue  example  of 
Pratia  angulata,  than  which,  I  question  if 
there  is  a  finer  one  in  the  kingdom,  being  three 
or  more  feet  in  breadth  and  rather  more  in 
length ;  the  small  white  flowers  and  close 
growth  are  very  pleasing.  The  Liatrises  were 
also  in  fine  condition,  the  most  distinct  being 
that  which  was  named  L.  spicata  var.  montana, 
a  dwarfer  plint  than  any  of  the  others  that 
I  have  observed.  Lupinus  mutabilis  var. 
Cruickshanki  is  also  a  good  variety.  A  very 
interesting  time  was  spent  in  the  houses  in 
the  company  of  Mr.  Harrow. 

In  the  succulent-house  is  a  very  interesting 
and  well-grown  collection,  though  not  so  ex- 
tensive as  that  at  Kew.  There  were  some  of 
the  night-blooming  Cereuses,  and  a  number  of 
others  in  bud  or  in  bloom ;  also  some  of  the 
Mesembryanthemums.  A  pretty  effect  was 
remarked  of  a  plant  of  the  male  form  of  Abobra 
tenuifolia,  trained  on  a  pillar  in  front  of  the 
central  bed,  and  its  growths  allowed  to  hang 
down  from  the  roof;  it  is  an  elegant  plant 
when  trained  in  this  manner.  The  corridor 
which  runs  along  the  range  of  houses,  which 
is  kept  at  a  cool  intermediate  temperature,  is 
a  fine  feature  of  the  gardens.  In  this  are 
found  a  number  of  the  finest  climbers  and  wall 
plants,  though  there  are  many  of  these  plants 
all  over  the  establishment.  One  of  special 
merit  is  Lantana  camara,  of  which  there  is  a 
good  form  here,  with  fine  red  and  yellow 
flowers,  and  of  vigorous  habit ;  it  covers  a 
large  extent  of  wall  to  the  full  height  of  the 
corridor.  Here  was  also  Begonia  luxurians,  a 
plant  little  met  with  and  hardly  known  ;  it  is  a 
fine  species  for  climbing  purposes.  Malvastrum 
grossularioefolium  also  came  in  for  a  special 
note  of  admiration  ;  this  South  African  plant 
looked  remarkably  pleasing  near  the  Lantana, 
with  its  pretty  leaves  and  soft  mauve  or  lilac 
Mallow-like  flowers.  Calceolaria  Burbidgei 
was  also  clothing  the  wall  for  a  height  of  3  or 


4  feet,  and  promises  to  make  a  fine  plant  for 
the  purpose.  Nothing  in  the  whole  corridor 
appeared  finer,  however,  than  Grevillea  gla- 
brata,  hanging  gracefully  from  the  roof  across 
the  pathway ;  it  was  out  of  flower,  but  its 
handsome  festoons  of  elegant  foliage  were  very 
attractive.  Chilianthus  oleaceus,  Siphocam- 
pylus  lanceolatus,  Solanum  Rantonneti,  and 
other  gooi  plants  were  also  noticed.  It  is 
pleasant  to  see  so  many  good  climbers  about, 
such  as  Passiloras,  such  as  Hihnii  and  others, 
Tacsonias,  the  fine  Argyreia  speciosa,  in  a 
warm  house,  and  many  others  too  numerous  to 
name. 

I  may  mention,  however,  how  finely  Solanum 
Wendlandii  was  growing  in  the  cool  inter- 
mediate temperature ;  and  also  that  Ipomcea 
Learii,  which  is  usually  grown  in  a  stove,  was 
flowering  freely  in  the  porch  to  the  Nepenthes- 
house.  This  entrance-porch  is  kept  cool,  and, 
moreover,  is  made  still  cooler  by  the  opening 
of  the  door  on  the  entrance  and  exit  of  the 
public,  who  are  allowed  admission  this  way. 

The  Nepenthes,  both  those  planted  out  and 
those  otherwise  grown,  appeared  to  be  in  fine 
health,  and  possessed  largeand  finely  coloured 
pitchers.  Mr.  Harrow  thinks,  however,  that 
those  which  are  planted  out  do  not  afford 
pitchers  so  freely  as  the  others.  In  the 
Bromeliad -house,  Tillandsia  magniflca  was 
noticed  as  being  very  fine.  There  are  a 
number  of  Darlingtonias,  Droseras,  and  other 
insectivorous  plants  elsewhere  in  the  houses. 
Anions  other  plants  remarked  in  this  warm 
Orchid-house  were  some  fine  plants  of  the 
pretty  Habenaria  carnea  ;  and  in  a  cool  inter- 
mediate-house, the  handsome  Acacia  Baileyana, 
with  glaucous  leaves,  and  one  of  the  most 
ornamental  of  the  genus.  There  were  also 
plants  of  the  lovely  Impatiens  auricoma  in  ■& 
cool-house,  the  pretty  Dianella  coerulea,  and 
qaite  a  wealth  of  Orchids  and  other  flowers. 
For  the  season  there  wasasurprisingquantity 
of  bloom  on  the  Orchids,  a  line  one  being 
Epidendrum  Medu?£e.  S.  Arnott. 


COLONIAL    NOTES. 

LABOUR  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

It's  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody  good  ! 
According  to  the  opinion  of  an  old  resident  iD 
Natal,  and  an  emplojer  of  labour  for  many 
years,  there  is  little  but  work  and  worry 
before  the  white  man  in  the  Cape  and  Natal, 
and  the  lucky  natives  who  enlisted  our  sym- 
pathies as  "the  down-trodden  race  "  of  Africa* 
will  be  the  only  people  in  affluence  and  ease. 
Our  correspondent  says: — "We  can  get  little 
or  no  native  labour  ;  colonists  who  have  had 
their  farrrs  wrecked  can  only  get  the  damage 
temporarily  repaired  by  the  slow  method  of 
the  work  of  their  own  hands.  The  war  has 
demoralised  our  natives,  and  we,  for  the  first 
time,  have  had  to  send  to  India  for  coolies. 
The  natives  have  been  quite  spoilt  by  the 
'  Tommies,'  and  the  wages  and  other  benefits 
given  to  them  have  enabled  them  to  save  so- 
much  money  that  numbers  of  them,  with  the 
assistance  of  their  newly-acquired  knowledge 
of  modern  ways  and  means,  will  live  in  idle- 
ness, or  close  on  it,  for  the  rest  of  their  dajs. 
The  wages  they  are  now  asking,  and  getting: 
too,  is  from  eight  to  ten  times  as  much  as  the 
regular  native's  wages  were  when  I  came  to 
the  Colony  fifty  yeats  ago." 

If  there  is  a  moral  to  be  extracted  from  the 
above  remarks,  it  is  that  the  difficulty  of 
getting  strong  drink  during  the  war  has 
allowed  the  natives  to  exercise  habits  of 
thrift  quite  opposed  to  their  habits  previously, 
especially  in  the  Transvaal,  where  they  pre- 
ferred in  many  cases  to  receive  their  pay  in 
part  in  strong  drink.  Even  the  British  work- 
man might  well  consider  the  position  set  forth 
by  our  correspondent  with  advantage. 
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PRESDALES. 
Tins,  the  Hertfordslire  residence  of  A.  G. 
Sandeman,  Esq.,  is  situ  ted  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  ancient  town  of  Ware.  The  house  is 
pleasantly  placed  on  rising  ground,  with  the 
flower  garden  and  pleasure  grounds  stretching 
away  in  the  front.  The  walls  of  the  house  are 
clothed  with  Magnolias",  Ivies,  Ampelopsis 
Veitchi,  Roses,  Jasmines,  Clematis,  and  other 
plants.  The  flower-beds  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  garden  are  generally  planted  with  bnlbs 
for  spring-flowering,  their  places  being  taken 
in  the  summer  by  Pelargoniums,  and  the  usual 
kindsof  bedding  plants.  White,  large-flowered 
Marguerites  are  emp'oyed  for  filling  the  large 
vases  which  stand  on  the  top  of  the  wall.  Pelar- 
gonium peltatum  (Ivy-leaf)  Madame  Crousse 
being  planted  near  the  rim,  so  as  to  hang  over 
and  partly   mask  the  vases.     On  the   lower 


MARKET    GARDENING. 


ABOUT    CUCUMBERS. 
(Continued  from  p.  222.) 

Tn*  Itdia,  in  the  hot,  dry  period  of  the  year, 
I  have  seen  Cucumbers  grown,  and  yielding 
enormous  crops  of  fruit  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Cauvery,  on  soil  containing  some  00  per  cent, 
of  pure  sand,  and  only  watered  occasionally 
at  the  roots,  whilst  the  leaves  were  left 
untouched  by  moisture. 

A  remark  was  made  to  me  not  long  ago  by  a 
grower  of  experience  to  the  effect  that  a 
goodly  percentage  of  the  produce  sent  to  the 
various  markets  for  sale,  cost  more  in  its  pro- 
duction than  the  prices  realised,  and  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  the  truth  of  this 
statement  is  undeniable. 


under  cultivation,  it  will  be  seen,  U  of  ths 
highest  importance,  and  this,  I  hesitate  not  to 
say,  can  only  be  ob'ained  by  a  radical  dipir 
ture  from  the  present  stereotyped  chirjcisrof 
culture  and  by  the  adoption  of  a  more  natural 
and  rational  method. 

I  am  fully  convinced  that  the  Cuc'Tmbey- 
plant  does  not  require  anything  like  the 
quantity  of  soil  usually  given  it  to  grow  in, 
nor  a  tithe  of  the  water  usually  bestowed  on  its 
foliage  and  at  its  roots ;  moderation  in  these 
elements  would  work  a  revolution  in  our 
English  Cucumber-produciDg  establishments, 
and  would  soon  be  the  means  of  the  disappear- 
ance from  our  markets  and  shops  of  the  pro- 
ducts from  Holland  and  other  countries. 

With  regard  to  the  pernicious  effects  of 
excessive  moisture,  I  may  say  that  it  is  some- 
times seen  even  under  natural  conditions  on 


Fig.  79. — view  of  presdales,  Hertfordshire,  the  residence  of  a.  g.  sandeman,  esq. 


terrace,  and  adjacent  to  the  wall,  runs  a 
border  filled  with  Roses  ;  and  the  beds  on  the 
lower  terrace  are  planted  with  flowering 
shrubs,  with  Cupressus,  Retinospora,  and 
other  species  of  Conifers.  Bulbs  planted  in 
these  beds  make  a  fine  display  in  the  spring  ; 
Narcissus  incomparabilis  var.  Stella  being  one 
that  is  largely  employed,  as  owing  to  its  tall 
flower-stalks,  it  makes  a  good  effect  when 
planted  among  shrubs.  Around  the  margins, 
Hyacinths  and  Tulips  are  planted.  The  gar- 
dens have  been  till  quite  recently  under  the 
care  of  Mr.  G.  Fulford,  who  is,  however,  now 
leaving  Presdales. 


PLANT    PORTRAITS. 

Gentiana  acaulis,  Revue  de  V Horticulture  Beige. 

Monotkopa  UNiiLOEA.— Jftc/mns'  Monthly,  September. 
Grows  and  lives  on  the  spawn  of  a  fungus,  and  not  on 
the  roots  of  a  flowering  plant. 

Peak  Conference—  Garten  Flora,  feplember. 

Sveixga  EMoDt.  —  .Rente  de  UUrtkulture  Beige, 
September. 


We  are  all  aware  of  the  frequent  changing 
of  hands  of  market  establishments,  and  I  deem 
it  that  the  cause  is  not  far  to  seek.  Owing  to 
peculiar  and  unscientific  modes  of  cultivation, 
produce  is  sent  to  market  at  a  ruinous  cost  to 
the  producer,  and  when  he  falls  out  of  the 
ranks  per  force,  it  is  too  often  the  case  that 
his  place  is  filled  by  others  who  follow  in  his 
footsteps  to  the  same  goal.  In  the  case  of 
Cucumber-growing  under  glass,  it  is,  I  think, 
highly  essential  for  the  profitable  production 
of  the  fruit,  to  adopt  methods  in  its  cultivation 
other  than  those  so  frequently  in  evidence  at 
the  present  time.  Tho  greatest  drawback  to 
profitable  production  is  undoubtedly  the 
limited  period  of  the  plants'  existence,  ne- 
cessitating not  only  the  removal  and  renewal 
of  the  plants,  but  also  of  the  soil  in  which 
they  are  grown,  which,  of  course,  means  a 
very  heavy  item  of  expenditure.  To  increase, 
then,  the  productive  longevity  of  the  plants 


growing  plants.  During  the  heavy  monsoon) 
rains  in  Malabar,  South  India,  which  fall  be- 
tween June  and  September,  with  of  course  ar 
consequent  absence  of  sunshine,  I  have  seen 
the  leaves  and  fruit  of  the  bushes  on  a  Coffee* 
plantation  turn  black  and  fall  to  the  ground, 
leaving  nothing  but  bare  branches  ;  and  this 
happens  also  to  the  underwood  of  the  indige- 
nous forests.  How  careful ,  then ,  ought  we  to  be 
in  supplying  moisture  to  such  a  tender  plant  as 
the  Cucumber  in  a  climate  like  ours,  especially 
during  the  sunless  days  of  spring  and  early 
summer ! 

That  thorough  drainage  is  a  most  important 
part  in  the  culture  of  the  Cucumber,  was- 
forcibly  brought  to  my  notice  last  season  by 
an  amateur  grower,  who  grow  his  plants  on 
small  heaps  of  soil  and  manure  on  stages 
previously  occupied  by  bedding  plants.  The 
plants  wore  put  out  at  the  beginning  of  June, 
no  li:e  heat  was  used,  and  from  July  to  the 
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end  of  October  they  yielded  abundantly  fruit 
of  large  size  and  good  quality.  Water  was 
supplied  only  when  wanted,  and  the  spaces 
between  the  laths  forming  the  stages  supplied 
an  admirable  drainage  medium,  keepiDg  the 
soil  in  a  sweet  condition,  and  the  plants  in  a 
healthy  state  throughout. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  protests  offered  by 
the  horticultural  press,  many  growers  to  my 
•certain  knowledge  plant  their  Cucumber- 
plants  in  the  same  soil  used  for  the  preceding 
crop,  with  the  inevitable  results.  The  ignor- 
ing of  the  sound  advice  so  freely  given  by 
our  horticultural  journals  is,  to  my  mind,  one 
fruitful  source  of  our  inability  to  banish  from 
our  shores  the  enormous  quantities  of  foreign 
produce  foisted  upon  us  by  people  who  cannot 
be  but  excessively  amused  at  our  want  of  skill 
and  en  ergy,  which  brings  to  them  such  a  goodly 
annual  harvest. 

To  sum  up,  I  would  venture  to  give  the 
following  advice  to  growers,  or  intending 
growers  for  market: — 

1.  Never  under  any  circumstances  use  soil 
that  has  been  recently  employed  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  Cucumber-plant. 

2.  See  that  the  drainage  is  perfect,  so  that 
no  water  may  remain  in  a  stagnant  state  in 
the  soil  in  which  the  plants  grow. 

3.  Use  soil  only  of  the  freshest  and  sweetest 
description,  and  this  only  at  first  in  a  small 
quantity  to  each  plant,  adding  more  gradu- 
ally as  the  plants  increase  in  vigour. 

4.  On  no  account  use  as  an  ingredient  to 
the  soil,  crude,  unsweetened  manure.  Let 
this  be  "made"  as  carefully  as  if  it  were  to 
■be  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  Mushrooms. 

5.  Above  all  thing3,  be  careful  in  the  appli- 
cation of  water  to  the  roots  and  foliige  of  the 
plants  ;  for,  depend  upon  it,  more  failures  are 
forought  about  by  the  excessive  application  of 
"this  element  than  from  all  other  causes  put 
together. 

Lastly,  anticipate  events,  and  not  await 
them.  J.  Lowrie. 


The  Week's  Work. 


FRUITS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  James  Whytock,  Gardener  to  the  Doke  of 
Buocleuch,  Dalkeith.  Scotland. 

Melons.— The  last  crops  of  Melons  which 
•usually  finish  about  the  middle  of  the  month 
of  October,  require  with  the  shortening  days 
•much  care  in  affording  water.  If  a  good 
•artificial  fertiliser  be  mixed  with  the  soil 
when  it  is  put  into  the  bed,  and  some  is 
sprinkled  on  the  surface  of  the  bed,  the  foliage 
will  be  strong  and  leathery,  and  capable  of 
resisting  the  attacks  of  insects  and  diseases, 
thus  carrying  it  up  to  the  ripening  period  in 
a  healthy  state.  Maintain  a  night  temperature 
of  70°,  a  bottom  heat  of  85°  or  90°,  and  in  the 
•day  time  with  sun-heat  afford  air  in  the 
morning,  but  close  early  with  the  heat  at  90°. 
•Do  not  wet  the  foliage  or  stems,  but  damp  the 
paths  and  walls  in  order  to  supply  humidity. 
If  Melons  are  required  in  November  or 
December,  it  is  better  to  grow  the  plants  in 
pots,  plunging  them  iu  bottom  heat,  and  train- 
ing the  bine  near  the  roof  of  the  house  so  that 
it  may  obtain  all  the  sunshine  possible.  The 
Bight  temperature  must  not  be  less  than  70°, 
and  one  fruit  to  each  plant  is  as  much  as  it 
may  carry.  In  smoky  districts  it  is  useless  to 
attempt  the  cultivation  of  Melons  late  in  the 
year. 

i  Cucumbers. — Plants  now  in  full  bearing,  if 
moderately  cropped,  and  the  bine  well  thinned 
at  regular  intervals  of  short  duration,  will 
continue  to  bear  till  the  end  of  the  year.  If 
the  roots  appear  at  the  surface  of  the  bed, 
sprinkle  a  small  quantity  of  stable-manure  on 


the  soil,  or  some  kind  of  artificial  manure ; 
maintain  a  ternoerature  at  night  of  not  less 
than  65°,  and  75°  to  80°  by  day.  The  syringe 
may  not  be  used  unless  on  a  very  bright  day, 
but  the  paths  and  walls  may  be  damped.  The 
Cucumber  plants  that  are  planted  at  about  the 
present  time  for  affording  winter  and  spring 
crops,  should  have  good  drainage,  and  a  soil 
consisting  of  a  rough,  turfy  nature.  Allow  the 
bine  to  grow  to  the  top  of  the  trellis  before 
fruit  is  allowed  to  form,  and  after  that  point 
is  reached,  crop  the  plants  lightly.  Cover  the 
roof  with  thick  warm  material  on  cold  nights, 
and  thus  obviate  the  use  of  great  heat  in  the 
pipes,  which  is  sure  to  cause  an  attack  of 
red- spider.  Syringing  should  not  be  much 
practised,  but  a  moist  atmosphere  created 
by  damping  down ;  apply  water  at  the  root 
sparingly. 

Strawberries  for  Forcing.- — If  the  pots  are 
standing  on  coal-ashes  or  gravel,  place  them 
on  boards  or  other  material  into  which  the 
roots  will  not  penetrate  ;  and  stand  them  so 
wide  apart  that  the  foliage  does  not  touch. 
Remove  weeds  from  the  soil,  and  all  runners 
from  the  plants,  and  reduce  the  number  of  the 
crowns  to  one — the  best.  If  worms  have  got 
into  any  of  the  pots,  apply  clear  lime-water. 
When  the  pots  are  fairly  well  filled  with  roots, 
apply  manure-water  occasionally.  Examine  the 
plants  daily. 

Fig-houses. — The  trees  must  be  afforded  the 
fullest  ventilation,  and  if  any  plant  is  infested 
with  red-spider,  cleanse  it  occasionally  with 
clear  water,  applied  with  the  garden-engine. 
Pot-Figs  may  now  be  placed  out-of-doors.  If 
a  tree  has  too  many  shoots,  the  present  is  a 
good  time  to  remove  some  of  them. 


THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 

By  R.  Davidson,  Gardener  to  Earl  Cadogan,  Culford 
Hall,  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 

Bulbs. — Dutch  and  other  bulb?  should  be 
planted  in  the  open,  or  potted  without  delay 
as  they  come  to  hand.  When  planted  in  the 
borders,  &c,  the  ground  should  be  suitably 
prepared  for  them.  Well-prepared  beds  or 
stations  should  be  prepared  for  bulbs  of  very 
strong  growth  by  manuring  with  leaf  -  soil, 
and  afterwards  trenching  them.  Birly  planting 
is  of  great  importance,  and  among  those  bulbs 
which  should  have  immediate  attention  are 
Snowdrops,  spring-flowering  Crocus,  varieties 
of  Chionodoxa,  of  Scillas,  Muscari,  and  Nar- 
cissi. The  conditions  to  be  observed  in  plant- 
ing are  eveDness  of  depth,  which  the  gardener 
should  determine  according  to  the  variety  and 
size  of  the  bulbs,  distance  apart,  colour  and 
height  of  plant  when  in  flower,  and  the  time  of 
flowering.  Most  Narcissi  thrive  in  woodland 
glades  and  natural  shrubberies,  and  in  grass 
if  the  soil  is  friable  and  of  a  good  depth,  and 
the  dibber  can  be  used  in  making  holes  ;  but 
where  it  is  hard,  the  turf  should  be  stripped 
off,  the  soil  loosened  and  made  friable  with  a 
digging-fork,  relaying  the  turf  after  planting, 
the  roller  being  run  over  the  spot  a  few  times, 
to  settle  the  soil  round  the  bulbs. 

Lily  of  the  Valley. — In  order  to  keep  up  a 
succession  of  fine  blooms,  a  piece  of  good 
ground  in  the  kitchen  garden,  in  a  situation 
where  partial  shade  can  be  obtained  from  large 
fruit-trees,  should  be  prepared ;  or  failing 
that,  a  border  with  a  north  or  west  aspect, 
bounded  by  a  high  wall.  Work  plenty  of  well- 
decayed  manure  and  leaf-soil  into  the  ground, 
and  trench  it  2  to  3  spits  deep,  according  to 
its  quality.  If  the  soil  be  dry,  make  it  compact 
by  slight  trampling  before  planting.  Obtain 
the  best  crowns,  which  form  at  the  points  of 
the  underground  stems,  from  a  bed  that  has 
become  thickly  crowded;  cut  out  a  small 
trench  about  6  inches  from  line  to  line,  and 
place  the  crowns  in  an  erect  position  2  inches 
apart,  the  points  being  just  below  the  surface, 
then  fill  in  with  soil.  A  convenient  width  for 
such  a  bed  is  5\  ft.,  and  it  should  have  an  alloy 
18  inches  wide  on  each  side.  In  order  to  pre- 
vent the  shrivelling  of  the  crowns,  which  will 
occur  if  the  weather  is  very  dry  and  the  soil 
light,  afford  enough  water  at  planting  time 
to  mike  the  ground  fairly  moist.   Such  crowns 


will  not  flower  till  the  second  year,  crowns 
one  year  older  must  be  obtained  if  they  are  to 
flower  the  first  year. 

The  Floiver-beds. — Keep  the  beds  as  bright 
as  the  season  allows  by  frequently  picking  off 
dead  and  decaying  leaves  and  flowers,  clip  the 
edges  of  the  grass,  and  ply  the  Dutch -hoe 
amongst  the  plants  wherever  there  is  suffi- 
cient space,  and  fasten  securely  all  sub- 
tropicals,  many  of  which  are  still  growing. 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  T.  Tubton,  Gr.  to  J.  K.  D.  Wingfield  Diget,  Esq., 
Sherborne  Castle,  Dorsetshire. 

Potatos. — In  fine  weather  continue  to  lift 
the  various  Potato  crops,  leaving  the  tubers 
on  the  ground  for  a  few  hours  before  storing 
them.  Be  careful  not  to  store  any  that  are  in 
the  least  degree  affected  by  disease,  and  store 
them  where  they  can  be  conveniently  examined. 
If  Potato-land  is  foul,  and  the  advice  I  gave  in 
a  former  Calendar  to  pull  up  all  the  haulm, 
&c,  has  not  been  carried  out,  the  labour 
involved  in  digging  up  the  crop  will  be  much  in- 
creased ;  but  it  should  be  undertaken,  and  by  an 
adequate  number  of  men  before  proceeding  to 
lift  the  tubers.  In  the  case  of  large  breadths, 
the  haulm  and  rubbish  should  be  put  into 
heaps  for  burning  after  the  Potatos  have  been 
cleared  off ;  but  in  the  case  of  small  breadths, 
the  haulm  and  rubbish  may  be  wheeled  to  the 
smoulder  fire.  The  storing  of  Potatos,  which 
have  to  be  kept  for  seven  or  eight  months,  re- 
quires forethought,  and  particularly  if  a  frost- 
proof cellar  or  shed  be  not  provided.  An  ideal 
store  would  have  a  roof  sloping  to  the  north, 
and  be  provided  with  bins  for  the  various 
varieties,  early,  midseason,  and  late,  con- 
structed with  44-inch  brickwork,  and  running 
parallel  with  the  back  wall.  The  front  wall 
may  be  i\  feet  high,  the  division-walls  rising 
15  inches  higher  at  the  back,  and  furnished 
with  a  wooden  coping.  There  must  be  ample 
means  for  admitting  air,  and  yet  the  light 
must  be  quite  excluded.  When  the  disease  is 
very  prevalent,  as  this  year,  the  quantities 
placed  in  the  bins  should  be  much  less  than  is 
usual  in  healthier  years,  or  heating  is  sure  to 
occur.  In  order  to  reduce  the  risk  of  the 
tubers  heating,  tubers  should  be  as  dry  as 
possible  before  they  are  stored.  Where  no 
Potato-store  exists,  after  storing  a  quantity 
sufficient  for  present  use  in  some  convenient 
place  out-of-doors  or  under  cover,  put  the 
remainder  into  a  clamp  or  clamps  formed  on  a 
dry  spot.  Make  the  clamps  conical  or  ridge- 
shaped,  cover  with  a  C-ineh  layer  of  straw, 
and  as  much  of  soil,  leaving  openings  loosely 
plugged  with  a  handful  of  straw  about  0  feet 
apart  along  the  ridge,  or  one  in  the  case  of  a 
cone-shaped  clamp.  Potato  sets  should  be 
stored  in  an  airy  shed  or  other  building,  which 
can  be  made  frost-proof  when  necessary,  or 
failing  such  place,  clamp  them. 

Lettuce.— The  black-seeded  Bith  Cos  and 
Stanstead  Park  Cabbage-Lettuce,  being  hardy, 
should  be  planted  in  preference  to  less  hardy 
varieties  for  standing  the  winter  out-of-doors. 
A  south  border,  or  part  of  it,  is  usually  given 
up  to  Lettuces,  the  plants  being  planted  as 
they  become  large  enough.  Plant  at  15  inches 
from  row  to  row.  and  1  foot  apart  in  the  rows. 
Small  plants  of  Bath  Cos  may  be  planted  alter- 
nately with  the  larger  ones  for  again  trans- 
planting early  in  the  spring  to  cooler  quarters. 

Miscellaneous  Operations.  —  If  bracken  be 
employed  to  protect  Celery  and  other  plants 
from  frost,  a  quantity  should  be  cut  and 
dried,  and  put  into  stack  at  an  early 
date,  as  when  secured  at  this  date  it  is 
tougher,  and  is  not  wasteful,  as  is  bracken 
winter -cut.  Turn  over  heaps  of  stable- 
dung  in  readiness  for  wheeling  on  to  the 
ground  during  the  autumn  ;  and  if  the  dung  is 
dryish,  throw  over  it  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the 
drainings  from  the  hot-beds,  for  which  a  tank 
should  in  all  cases  be  provided,  or  those  from 
the  stables  or  cow-sheds.  Pull  up  weeds 
wherever  seen  in  the  garden,  and  especially 
around  the  borders.  Unless  settled  dry 
weather  occur,  hand-weeding  makes  the  best 
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job,  and  is  the  more  expeditious  method  in  a 
season  like  the  present.  Keep  paths  clean 
either  by  hoeing,  hand-weeding,  or  applying 
weedkiller  according  to  the  materials  of  which 
they  consist. 

PLANTS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  J.  C.  Tallack,  Gardener  to  E.  Milleh  Mundy,  Esq., 
Siiipley  Hall,  Derby. 

Roses. — The  stock  of  plants  in  pots  should 
now  be  examined  as  to  the  state  of  the  roots 
and  soil,  and  those  which  require  to  be  re- 
potted should  have  the  balls  slightly  reduced 
in  size  before  repotting  them.  Roses  like  a 
tenacious  loam,  say,  of  lour  filths,  and  to  this 
should  be  added  crushed  bone  and  horse- 
droppings,  well  broken  up,  to  the  extent  of 
one-fifth.  Pot  firmly,  and  place  the  plants  on 
a  bed  of  coal-ashes;  those  which  are  intended 
to  be  forced  late  being  plunged  to  the  rims,  so 
that  frost  will  not  break  the  pots.  Some  of  the 
plants  may  not  need  repotting,  but  all  should 
be  turned  out  and  have  the  drainage  pat  in 
good  order,  and  the  crust  of  soil  replaced  with 
fresh  soil. 

Primulas. — Remove  these  from  cold  frames 
or  pits  to  the  benches  of  low  houses,  where 
they  may  stay  until  they  come  into  flower. 
Afford  a  somewhat  humid  air  in  the  houses, 
and  for  the  present  no  fire-heat. 

Cinerarias. — The  plants  may  be  placed  in  the 
pots  in  which  they  will  flower,  and  then  be 
returned  to  the  cold  frames  till  the  weather 
becomes  frosty.  This  plant  never  does  better 
than  when  grown  under  cool  conditions,  and 
on  a  coal  ash  floor. 

Colens. — Cuttings  may  be  taken,  and  when 
trimmed  they  may  be  inserted  singly  in  60's, 
and  placed  on  a  shelf  in  a  warm  pit  to  strike. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  put  a  handlight  over  them, 
they  being  very  apt  to  damp  off  if  the  air 
about  them  is  confined.  The  aged  or  unshapely 
plants  may  be  thrown  away. 

Bard-wooded  Plants.  —  Cytisus  and  many 
other  hard-wooded  plants  not  yet  taken  in- 
doors should  not  be  left  out  any  longer,  an 
exception  being  made  with  Azaleas  and  Camel- 
lias that  are  wanted  in  flower  at  a  late  part 
of  the  spring ;  besides,  these  plants  are  not 
injured  by  a  few  degrees  of  frost. 

Work  in  General. — Glasshouses  and  their 
contents  should  be  cleansed,  and  worn  out  and 
unsightly  plants  thrown  away.  This  sort  of 
clearing  out  is  the  more  necessary  at  this 
season  on  account  of  the  great  value  of  glass 
protection  in  the  winter.  If  insects  have  been 
troublesome  in  any  particular  house,  and  all  of 
the  plants  can  be  removed ,  flowers-of-sulphur 
should  be  burnt  in  it  after  stopping  up  all  the 
crevices  by  which  it  might  escape  into  the 
open  air,  or  into  adjoining  houses  containing 
plants. 

THE  HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

By  J.  Matne,  Gardener  to  the  Hon.  Mark  Rolle, 
Bicton.  East  Budleigh,  Devonshire. 

Pears. — The  trees  of  Beurre  d'Amanlis, 
Doyenn<S  Boussoch,  Fondante  d'Automne,  and 
Souvenir  du  Congres,  should  be  examined 
every  few  days,  and  all  fruits  gathered  which 
part  freely  from  the  spur  when  raised  to  the 
horizontal.  By  this  means  the  season  during 
which  these  varieties  may  be  enjoyed  will  be 
considerably  extended.  Place  the  Iruit  in  the 
fruit-room,  and  in  a  few  days  it  will  be  ready 
for  consumption.  I  prefer  to  place  Pears  and 
Apples  on  the  bare  boards,  instead  of  on 
straw  or  paper.  Williams'  Bon  Chretien  is 
much  later  in  becoming  fit  for  eating  this 
year  than  usually  ;  and  the  trees  should  be  in- 
spected every  day  if  they  are  to  be  taken  at 
their  beet.  If  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey  is 
grown  on  a  warm  wall,  the  forwardest  fruits 
may  be  gathered  in  about  ten  days.  Beurre 
Hardy,  a  delicious  Pear,  succeeds  the  first- 
named  by  a  few  days.  It  is  a  variety  not 
grown  so  much  as  it  deserves  to  be. 

Plums. — The  sea? on  has  been  very  unfavour- 
able for  Plums,  especially  such  late  varieties 
as    Monarch,    Denbigh,     Diamond,    Belle    de 


Septembre,  Coe's  Golden  Drop,  and  Reine 
Claude  de  Bavay.  The  trees  of  these  varieties 
should  be  covered  with  hexagon  netting  as  a 
protection  against  wasps.  Coe's  Golden  Drop 
will  keep  in  a  plump  condition  for  several 
weeks  after  being  gathered  if  wrapped  in 
tissue  paper,  and  placed  on  a  fairly  dry  shelf 
in  a  cool,  dry  room. 

BusJi.  Fruit. — In  preparing  ground  for  Goose- 
berries, Currants,  Raspberries,  and  like  fruit, 
a  liberal  dressing  of  short  stable- manure 
should  be  incorporated  with  the  soil  if  the 
latter  be  in  poor  condition,  and  a  change  of 
ground  should  be  obtained  whenever  possible, 
more  especially  for  Gooseberries  and  Black 
Currants  if  the  Gooseberry  sawfly-caterpillar 
and  the  Currant- bud  mite  have  infested  the 
old  bushes.  It  is  a  mistake  to  allow  old 
plantations  to  exist,  much  finer  fruits  being 
obtained  from  young  bushes.  These  two  kinds 
of  fruit  do  well  on  north  borders,  and  some 
bushes  should  be  planted  in  this  position  as  a 
means  of  lengthening  the  fruiting  season. 


THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  W.  P.  Bound,  Gardener  to  J.  Colman,  Esq.,  Gatton 
Park.  Reigate. 

General  Remarks. — The  past  summer  was 
most  unfavourable  to  the  ripening  of  the 
growths  of  Orchids,  and  the  cultivator  should 
use  every  means  that  will  mature  the  growths 
before  the  winter  sets  in.  It  will  be  found  an 
advantage  to  lose  some  of  the  freshness  of 
appearance  which  the  new  growth  of  Lselias 
and  Cattleyas  now  possess,  and  induce  the 
yellow  tinge  of  maturity  by  exposure  to  the 
gun.  Plants  with  plenty  of  roots  will  soon 
recover  a  healthy  green  appearance  when  the 
suu-rays  decline.  Allow  the  sun  to  shine  on 
the  plants  without  hindrance,  and  use  the 
heating  apparatus  on  dull  days  to  an  extent 
that  will  permit  of  free  ventilation.  Plants 
which  have  nearly  ceased  to  grow,  as,  for 
example,  Cattleya  Triansei,  C.  Mossije,  and  C. 
Mendeli,  should  be  kept  much  drier  at  the 
roots  ;  but  plants  whose  growth  is  not  finished 
should  be  kept  going.  Where  it  can  be 
arranged,  the  plants  whose  growth  has  ceased 
should  be  placed  by  themselves  for  ease  of 
treatment.  Ltelia  anceps  and  its  varieties 
need  no  shading  after  this  date,  and  much  less 
water  at  the  root,  overhead  spraying  being 
also  withheld.  The  new  pseudo-bulbs  will 
still  lack  desirable  solidity  ;  ventilation  should 
be  freely  applied,  and  on  sunless  days  arti- 
ficial heat. 

Tlie  Deciduous  Species  of  Calanthes  need  to 
be  placed  thinly  close  to  the  light,  otherwise 
the  pseudo-bulbs  being  shaded  by  the  ample 
leaves  will  not  benefit  by  the  sun's  rays.  The 
plants  should  be  afforded  water  freely  while  the 
leaves  are  fresh-looking,  but  as  they  diminish 
less  should  be  applied.  The  quantity  of  water 
should  now  be  withheld  from  the  old  plants  of 
Thunias,  which  may  be  placed  on  a  shelf  in  a 
greenhouse,  of  which  the  temperature  does  not 
at  any  time  fall  below  45°.  The  young  Thunia 
plants,  seedlings  or  cuttings,  should  be  kept 
in  a  growing  state  for  as  long  a  time  as  pos- 
sible, and  when  growth  has  ceased  the  quan- 
tity of  water  afforded  must  be  reduced  by 
degrees,  and  the  plants  rested  in  a  warm, 
dryish  house. 

Plialrenopsis  that  have  finished  their  growth 
should  be  kept  rather  dry ;  and  when  water  must 
be  applied,  the  sphagnum  should  be  merely 
damped,  it  being  very  injurious  to  finished 
plants  to  have  the  sphagnum  in  a  wet  state 
for  many  hours  together.  If  the  sphagnum 
has  grown  over  the  crown  of  the  plant,  it 
should  be  removed  from  that  part.  On  sunny 
days  a  high  degree  of  humidity  should  be 
maintained  in  the  PhalEenopsis-house,  and  as 
few  Orchids  suffer  more  from  lack  of  ventilation 
than  Phaltenopsis,  and  with  much  ventilation  a 
great  deal  of  humidity  escapes. 

Temperatures.  —  The  stove  Orchid  -  house 
should  be  kept  at  night  at  70°,  in  the  morning 
it  should  be  08°,  rising  with  sun-heat  to  90°, 
and  without  sun  to  75°.  The  Cattloya-house 
should  be  kept  at  night  at  08°,  in  the  morning 


05°,  rising  with  sun-heat  to  85°,  and  without. 
Eun-heat  to  70°.  Tho  intermediate -house 
should  register  at  night  02°,  in  the  morning  60°, 
with  sun-heat  it  may  rise  to  85°,  and  without 
sun  to  08°.  The  Odontoglossum-house  should 
be  kept  during  the  night  at  55°,  in  the  morning 
it  should  not  be  less  than  50°,  rising  with  sun- 
heat  to  75°,  and  without  sun-heat  to  00°.  With> 
these  temperatures  air  should  be  freely 
admitted  by  opening  the  lower  ventilators, 
which  should  never  be  quite  closed  whilst  the 
weather  remains  mild,  but  the  amount  of  air 
admitted  should  be  regulated  in  accordance 
with  the  state  of  the  weather.  When  the 
night  is  warm  the  upper  ventilators  in  the 
cold  house  may  be  left  open,  and  the  side  ones 
till  the  last  thing  at  night,  if  the  outside 
temperature  is  not  lower  than  50°. 


THE    APIARY. 

By  Expert. 

Drilling  Bees. — It  is  now  a  good  time  to  get  bees 
for  the  trouble  of  taking  them,  and  instead  of 
the  old  way  of  destroying  them  with  sulphur, 
it  is  found  that  they  are  very  useful  in  strength- 
ening weak  stocks,  if  you  do  not  wish  to 
increase  your  apiary,  also  for  re-queening  if 
you  get  young  ones.  The  following  method, 
should  be  adopted.  Apply  a  little  tobacco- 
smoke  at  the  entrance,  and  give  the  skep  sj 
smart  tap,  which  will  cause  the  bees  to  gorge 
themselves  with  honey,  when  they  are  not 
likely  to  be  so  troublesome.  Lay  a  carbolic 
cloth  down  at  the  entrance  for  a  minute  or  so, 
and  then  they  will  be  ready  to  be  removed  in 
the  following  manner.  Have  another  cloth 
just  large  enough  to  cover  the  bottom  of  the 
skep,  and  hold  it  in  both  hands  from  the  back 
of  the  skep,  and  raise  it  up  with  the  knee- 
and  arms,  turning  it  right  up,  allowing  the- 
carbolic  cloth  No.  2  to  fall  right  over  it  %. 
carry  away,  place  on  the  box  or  bucket,  or- 
whatever  you  have  previously  prepared  for 
the  purpose,  ;  place  a  clean  empty  hive  on 
the  back,  and  secure  it  with  a  small  skewer.. 
and  the  sides  with  driving-irons;  these  are 
small  pieces  of  iron  turned  inwards  at  both 
ends,  and  about  9  inches  long.  Gently  pull 
back  the  cloth,  and  commence  tapping  with 
each  hand,  which  will  cause  the  bees  from, 
fright  to  run  up  from  the  full  one  to  the  one 
above.  In  doing  this,  bees  often  cluster ;  a 
stiff  feather  or  goose's  wing  will  be  found? 
useful  to  just  move  them  a  little,  should  they  be 
inclined  to  draw  round  the  back.  Have  a  cloth' 
placed  round,  and  secure  each  end  of  the  clotb 
with  a  wire  nail,  or  tuck  it  inside  the  driving- 
iron.  Having  driven  all  or  nearly  all  the  bees 
out,  remove  your  iron,  "this  from  the  back" 
first,  and  then  the  skewer,  taking  care  not  to 
let  it  slip,  or  you  will  have  the  bees  dropping 
down  on  the  ground  and  some  into  the  parent 
stock.  Cover  the  bees  at  once  with  a  muslin 
or  butter  cloth  securely,  give  one  tie., 
and  turn  them  right  way  up  in  the  shade  to- 
await  removal ;  the  skep  full  of  honey  should 
be  immediately  taken  away  to  prevent  the 
bees  robbing  it,  and  as  sometimes  a  few  bees- 
remain  in  it,  it  is  well  to  destroy  them.  As- 
it  is  annoying  for  people  to  have  the  bees 
taken  into  the  house,  a  good  plan  is  to  have 
a  cheesebox  with  a  hole  cut  in  the  centre, 
and  to  place  it  over  a  little  burning  sulphur- 
in  a  pit  for  a  few  seconds  ;  place  the  skep  on 
this.  This  method  keeps  the  honey  clean  and 
free  from  soil,  which  is  likely  to  collect  when- 
the  hive  is  placed  upon  the  soil ;  and  again, 
being  so  far  off  from  the  burning  sulphur,  the 
honey  does  not  acquire  any  taste  of  the  latter. 
As  soon  as  the  full  hive  is  taken  from  the- 
stand,  in  the  first  place,  an  empty  skep  or  box. 
should  be  stood  on  so  as  to  capture  the  bees 
that  are  on  the  wing. 

Hints. — Turn  out  the  driven  bee3  as  soon  as- 
possible.  Keep  a  little  beor-and-sugar  in. 
bottles  about  the  apiary  so  as  to  catch  wasps, 
&c.  Keep  entrances  almost  closed  so  as  to- 
prevent  robbing  ;  and  if  this  has  commenced, 
place  a  carbolic  cloth  in  front,  and  lean  a 
piece  of  glass  up  in  the  front.  Remove  all 
pieces  of  comb,  and  keep  all  honey  away  clear 
of  the  bees. 
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EDITORIAL     NOTICES. 

ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the  PUBLISHER. 

Letters  for  Publication,  as  well  as  specimens  and  plant 
for  naming,  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR, 
41,    Wellington    Street,    Covent    Garden,    London. 

Communications  should  be  written  on  one  side  onlt  op 
the  paper,  sent  as  early  in  the  week  as  possible,  and  duly 
signed  by  the  writer.  If  desired,  the  signature  will  not  be 
printed,  but  kept  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

^lustrations. — The  Editor  will  thankfully  receive  and  select 
photographs  or  drawings,  suitable  for  reproduction,  of 
gardens,  or  of  remarkable  plants,  flowers,  trees,  £c. ;  but  he 
cannot  be  responsible  for  loss  or  injury. 

-Oral  News. — Correspondents  will  greatly  oblige  by  sending  to 
the  Editor  early  intelligence  of  local  events  likely  to  be  of 
interest  to  our  readers,  or  of  any  matters  which  it  is  desirable 
to  bring  under  the  notice  of  horlicidturists. 

Special  Notice  to  Correspondents.—  The  Editor  does  not 
undertake  to  pay  for  any  contributions  or  illustrations,  or 
to  return  the  unused  communications  or  illustrations, 
unless  by  special  arrangement. 

Newspapers. — Correspondents  sending  newspapers  shculdle 
careful  to  mark  the  paragraphs  they  wish  the  Editor  to  see. 


proportion  is  subject  to  chlorosis.  To 
account  tor  this,  it  has  been  supposed  that 
the  seeds  have  some  of  them  been  gathered 
in  an  unripe  condition,  or  possibly  from 
unhealthy  plaDts.  It  may  be  so.  In  any 
case,  M.  Laurent  has  rendered  good  service 
by  indicating  the  real  nature  of  the  malady. 
This  known,  we  shall  probably  not  be  long 
before  we  know  whether,  and  how,  the 
disease  can  be  cured. 


SALES    FOR    THE    WEEK. 

MONDAY  to  FRIDAY,  Sept.  29  to  Oct.  3- 

Dutcti  Baths,  at  67  and  ijS.  Cneapside,  E.C.,  by 
Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  11  o'clock. 

MONDAY.  September  29— 

Bulbs,  Violets,  Palais,  and  Spiraeas,  at  Stevens' 
Rooms. 

WEDNESDAY,  October  1— 

Bulbs.  &c.  at  Stevens'  Rooms. 

FRIDAY.  October  2- 

Collection  of  Orchids  formed  by  Mr.  J.  T  Gabriel, 
and  Orchids  from  otter  sources,  at  67  aud  68,  Cheap- 
side,  E.C.,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  la  £0. 

(For  further  particulars  see  oir  Advertisement  columns  ) 


Average  Temperature  for  the  ensuing  week,  deduced 
ironi  Observations  of  Forty-three  Years  at  Chiswick 
—54  7  . 
Actual  Temperatures:— 

London.— September  21  (6  P.M.) :  Max.  67°,  Min.  53°. 

September  25. — Fine  :  wirm. 
Provinces  —  September   21   (6   p.m.)  :    Max.   69°,   F. 
Uouniies;  Min.  61°,  Orkneys. 


The  existence  in  some  Palms 

Chlorosis  in       .  •    n       t-  \      r 

Palms.  (especially  Iventias)  ot  an   un- 

healthy appearance  due  to 
yellow  foliage  is  very  common.  Speci- 
mens are  often  submitted  for  our  inspec- 
tion, but  we  have  never  been  able  to  offer 
any  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  phe- 
nomenon, because  it  occurs  in  a  few  plants 
out  of  many  hundreds  or  thousands  growing 
under  the  same  conditions.  To  set  it  down 
as  a  sign  of  some  constitutional  disorder, 
however  correct  the  conjecture  may  be, 
-does  not  help  us  to  the  reason  why;  and, 
until  this  is  known,  anything  like  rational 
treatment  is  out  of  the  question.  We  refer 
to  the  matter  now  because  M.  Laurent,  in  a 
recently  published  number  of  the  Bulletin 
of  the  Eoyal  Botanical  Society  of  Belgium, 
attributes  the  phenomena  to  the  existence 
of  fatty  degeneration  of  the  chlorophyll 
corpuscles.  Treated  with  osmic  acid,  the 
yellow  bodies  become  brown,  or  eventually 
black.  They  are  found  to  be  soluble  when 
heated  in  alcohol  or  in  ether.  Their  fatty 
nature  is  in  consequence  assumed.  In  the 
healthy  leaves  the  chloroplasts  or  chlorophyll 
grainsare  of  adeepgreen  colour,  and  there  is 
no  trace  of  the  yellow  bodies.  The  inference 
then  is,  that  the  latter  result  from  the 
degeneration  of  the  chlorophyll.  Supposing 
this  to  be  correct,  we  have  still  to  ascertain 
the  conditions  which  give  rise  to  the  degenera- 
tion. Some  cultivators  attribute  it  to  too 
low  a  temperature,  combined  with  an  excess 
of  moisture.  It  may  be  so;  but  then  how 
are  we  to  get  over  the  difficulty  that  out  of 
thousands  of  young  plants  growing  together 
tinder  the   same   conditions,   onlv   a   small 


Fabiana  imbricata.— Oar  Supplementary 
Illustration  affords  a  good  idea  of  the  capa- 
bilities of  this  old-fashioned  greenhouse  plant, 
when  planted  out-of-doors,  as  it  may  ba  in  the 
south  and  south-western  parts  of  England  and 
Ireland.  The  plant  shown  was  reproduced 
from  a  photograph  kindly  sent  by  Major- 
General  Lucie-S.mith,  in  whose  garden  at  The 
Acacias,  Wrthiog,  Sussex,  the  plant  is  grow- 
ing. This  particular  plant  is  eight  years  old, 
5  feet  in  height  and  8  feet  in  diameter,  and  it 
is  growing  in  a  loamy  soil,  and  has  never  had 
protection  from  frost.  At  Kew,  a  plmt  of 
Fabiana  imbricata  is  afforded  the  protection  of 
a  warm  wall,  and  it  is  injured  only  in  the  most 
severe  winters.  Tue  plant  is  an  evergreen  of 
Heath  -  like  appearance :  the  flowers  are 
terminal,  solitary,  pure  white,  and  very 
numerous  on  healthy  specimens.  It  belongs 
to  the  Nat.  Ord.  Solanace to,  and  is  a  native  of 
Peru. 

Mr.  Kruger.—  The  villa  at  Mentone  token 
for  the  ex-President  of  the  Transvaal  is 
immediately  opposite  the  public  drinking- 
fountain  erected  by  Sir  Tuomas  HANBCRY  in 
1897,  to  commemorate  tho  second  Jubilee  of 
Her  late  Majtsty  Queen  VICTORIA,  and  as  a 
remembrance  of  her  residence  in  the  town  in 
1882.  Some  plants  of  Phoenix  camiriensis 
planted  by  Sir  Thomas  in  front  of  the  fountain 
have  thriven  wonderfully,  in  spite  of  occasional 
douches  of  sea  water. 

"  Spade  Work  "—The  booklet  by  Mr. 
Henry  Hoaee  (publisher,  Arthur  L.  Hum- 
phreys, 187,  Piccadilly),  entitled  Spnde  Work: 
or  lloiv  to  Start  a  Flower  Garden,  should  prove 
very  popular.  Here  is  an  account  of  the 
necessary  work,  beginning  with  treatment  of 
the  soil,  and  proceedii  g  to  consideration  of 
laying-out  the  plot  and  installing  and  culti- 
vating the  various  plants.  Alphabetical  lists  of 
familiar  favourites  are  given,  and  a  calendar, 
as  well  as  a  chronological  table  with  dates  for 
ordering  and  sowing,  or  planting.  The  prac- 
tised gardener  may  say  that  he  has  had  this 
information  many  times  before,  and  more  in 
detail ;  but  the  average  ama'eur,  for  whose 
benefit  it  is  here  set  forth,  will  welcome  words 
of  wisdom  simply  arranged  and  handy  for 
reference. 

Flax  in  Ireland.  —  The  Flax  Supply 
Association  report  respecting  1901,  that  there 
was  a  substantial  increase  of  one-sixth.  The 
increased  acreage  under  Flax  in  Ireland,  as 
compared  with  19(10,  is  coupled  with  a  very 
large  jield  of  fibre  per  acre,  the  largest  yield 
registered  for  forty-seven  years,  viz  ,  very 
nearly  37  stone  per  acfe.  It  appears  that  the 
Ulster  returns  were  very  satisfactory  all 
round  ;  whilst  of  Connaught,  it  is  stated  that 
the  000  acres  there  grown  gave  the  splendid 
crop  of  19]'^  stone  per  acre,  larg?r  than  that 
of  any  foreign  country.  It  is  therefore 
to  be  hoped  that  the  average  may  steadily 
increase  from  year  to  year.  The  total  yield 
of  the  55,003  acres  under  culture  was  close 
upon  1:1,000  tons,  a  larger  produce  than  any  of 
the  previous  five  years,  and  about  equal  to 
that  of  1893. 


Arbor  Day. — It  is  gratifying  to  find  that 
active  steps  have  been  taken  to  give  practical 
effect  to  the  suggestion  made  in  the  Agri- 
cultural Neios,  of  establishing  an  Arbor  D-iy  in 
the  West  Indies.  At  Trinidad,  Mr.  J.  H.  Hart 
reports  that  a  tree  was  planted  on  Coronation 
Day  (August  9),  in  the  Queen's  Park  Savannah, 
by  his  Excellency  the  Acting  Governor,  Sir 
C.  C.  Kxollys,  K.C.M.G.  Mr.  Hart  con- 
tinues:— "  It  is  a  practice  which  would  tend 
largely  to  the  benefit  of  the  community,  and  in 
which  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich  may  share  ; 
aud  August  9  each  year  (a  specially  suitable 
time  ii  Trinidad)  tri^ht  well  be  commemorated 
by  the  planting  of  fruit,  timber,  or  ornamental 
trees."  At  Grenada,  his  Excellency  the 
Governor  planted  a  Genip-tree  immediately 
after  the  Coronation  service,  in  the  presence 
of  a  large  number  of  the  officials  and  other 
residents  of  the  island.  Mr.  Broadway,  the 
Curator,  reports  that  in  all  eighty-five  trees 
were  planted,  some  on  July  2,  the  remainder 
on  August  9.  At  Tobago  and  other  islands 
also,  several  trees  were  planted  on  June  26, 
and  several  further  Coronation  trees  on 
August  9. 

Plants  in  Flower  at  La  Mortola, 
Sept.  13,  1902.— Tie  following  list  is  printed 
as  an  illustration  of  one  of  the  weekly  reports 
furnished  by  his  gardener  to  Sir  Thomas 
Hanbury.  The  perusal  of  the  list  -will  give 
sone  slight  idea  at  once  of  the  favourable 
climate  of  the  Italian  Riviera,  near  Venti- 
miglia,  and  of  the  richness  of  S;r  Thomas 
Hanbury's  collections: — 

Anisacanthus  Wrighti,    A.    Gray.  —  Acanthaceic 
W.  N.  America.     Small  shrul;,  red  flowers 

Anisacanthcs  coccineus,  O.  Kze—  Acanth. ;  Mexico. 
Red  flowers. 

Amauyllis  Belladonna, 

Archontophie-jix  Cunninghami.— P itma1  (the  true 
name  for  Seaforthia  elegans  of  the  gardenero). 

Aplopappus  ericoides,  D.C.  —  Composi-ffi.  Small 
Erica  like  shrub,  with  little  yellow  flower-heads,  from 
California. 

Cassia  floribunda,  &}. 

Cekeus  Baumanni,  Lem.—  With  irregular  sma'l  red 
flowers.    Uruguay. 

Cereus  baxaniensis,  Karw. —  Large  white  flowers. 
Mexico 

Cereus  Martinii,  Lab.  —  Uruguay.  Larje  white 
flowers;  night. 

Cereus  SERPENTINU3,  D  (7.-Mexico.  Night  flower- 
ing; large  white. 

cereus  tephracanthus,  Lab.— Bolivia.  White,  not 
yet  open. 

Echinocactus  DENODATus,  Lk.  OKo.— Argentina. 

Cocos  Romanzoffiana. 

Mamillaria  elephantidea,  /.■-.//  — Mexico 

MAM1LLARIA  MACROTHELE,  Mart.  —  Mexico.  With 
many  large  yellow  flowers. 

SOLANUM   WENDLANDI. 

Hedychium  coronarium,  h'tch  —  Zingiberacese. 
India. 

Hedyciiicm  Gardneniancm,  Wall . —  India.  With 
golden  flowers. 

N.B. — Both  these  interesting  planLs  make  a  beau- 
tiful show  now  in  many  places  of  the  garden. 

Tecoma  capensis. 

tecoma  rlcasoliana 

Hibiscus  Manihot.  L  —Tropics.  With  immense 
fine  sulphur  yellow  flowerF,  with  dark  purple-brown 
centre. 

Hibiscus  rosa-sinensis.— Large  deep  red  (lowers. 

Haplocarpha  lyrata.  —  Composite,  like  a  small 
Arctotis.    From  the  Cape.    Yellow. 

Ipomcf.a  Leari. 

Pistacia  atlantica  —Small  white  flowers. 

Plumbago  capensis.— The  blue  aud  white. 

Yucca  guatemai.ensis. 

Fate  of  Thieves.  —  An  extraordinary 
fatality,  the  result  of  the  attempted  robbery 
of  a  gentleman's  greenhouse,  occurred  at 
Ilkeston  lately.  A  constable  found  three  men 
rilling  the  greenhouse  belonging  to  Mr.  HOLD- 
INGS, at  Cossall,  and  knocked  one  down.  He 
then  chased  the  two  others  towards  the 
canal,  and  closed  with  one,  A  dense  fog 
2irevailed  at  the  time,  and  both  fell  into  the 
water.  The  constable  escaped  in  an  ex- 
hausted condition,  but  'he  man  was  drowned. 
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Theodor  von  Heldreich,  born  in  Dresden, 
March  3,  1S22  ;  died  on  September  7,  1902,  at 
Athens,  where  he  had  been  Director  of  the 
Botanic  Garden  since  1851.  The  studies  of 
Theodor  von  Heldreich  were  devoted  princi- 
pally to  the  flora  of  Greece,  and  to  the  "  Flora 
Classica."  Annually,  since  1843,  with  few 
exceptions,  he  made  extended  travels  of  re- 
search through  Greece,  Crete,  and  Asia  Minor. 
The  results  of  these  journeys  are  his  monu- 
mental Herbarium  Grcecum  Normale,  which 
Heldreich  published  from  the  year  1851  to 
4iis  death  ;  and  his  various  scientific  works, 
of  which  we  can  only  mention  here  his  Useful 
Plants  of  Greece  (1S62),  his  Studies  of  the  Plants 
of  Homer,  and  Plants  of  the  Attic  Plains, 
Nutzpflanzen  Griechenlands,  Studien  iiber  die 
Pflanzen  bei  Homer,  Pftanzen  der  attischen 
Ebcne.  Heldreich  was  also  one  of  th  i  most 
active  contributors  to  the  Diagnoses  Plantarum 
Orientalium,  and  to  the  Flora  Oricntalis,  of 
Edm.  BOISSIER.  The  botanic  section  of 
(Raulin'S  Description  Physique  de  Crete  is  also 
the  work  of  Heldreich.  Besides  undertaking 
journeys,  in  the  course  of  which  this  in- 
defatigable savant  discovered  no  fewer  than 
t700  new  species  ani  seven  new  genera, 
Heldreich  found  time  for  special  studies  in 
the  subjects  of  Entomology,  Malacology,  and 
Palaeontology.  Whilst  holding  the  appoint- 
ment of  Curator  of  the  Natural  History  Museum 
of  the  University  (1858  to  1883),  he  founded  its 
Zoological,  Palfeontologicil,  and  Botanical 
Departments.  Tne  gratitude  and  appreciation 
of  other  men  of  science  for  the  work  of 
Heldreich  were  expressed  at  h  is  funeral  by  the 
President  of  the  "  Parnassos,"  Argyropoulos. 

Mr.  Frank  Garrett.— We  hear  that  Mr. 
Prank  Garrett,  who  has  had  charge  of  the 
greenhouses  and  flower  garden  at  Kew  for 
many  years,  is  about  to  become  gardener  to 
His  Grace  the  Duke  of  MARLBOROUGH,  Blen- 
heim Palace,  Oxfordshire.  A  very  large  num- 
ber of  readers,  who  know  how  well  his  work  at 
Svew  was  done,  will  join  in  our  cordial  wishes 
<on  behalf  of  Mr.  Garrett  in  his  new  sphere 
of  work. 


BOISE    GOBRESPQMBEKSE. 


lucombe  oak. — Some  words  have  dropped 
out  from  the  second  sentence  of  my  note  in 
tthe  last  number  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle. 
"What  I  intended  to  say  is  : — "  It  is  quite  true 
■that  the  bark  of  the  fine  specimen  at  Kew 
shows  no  obvious  resemblance  to  that  of  the 
•Cork  Oak."  W.T.  Thiselton-Dyer.  [The  words 
■in  question  are  not  in  the  original  MS.  Ed.] 

grape  galaaport.— Messrs.  G.  B.  &  Co., 
August  9,  1902,  ask  as  to  the  properties  of  a 
■Grape  grown  at  the  Cape  under  name  "  Galaa- 
port." In  my  opinion,  this  word  is  a  mis- 
reading of  the  Colonial  Dutch  name  for  the 
Muscats,  "Hannepoot  "  (Honeypot),  in  allusion 
to  the  exceeding  sweetness  of  these  varieties. 
E.  T,,  Grahamstown. 

spontaneous  hybrids.— A  curious  case  of 
•spontaneous  hybridism  has  just  taken  place  at 
Dalkey,  on  the  coast  of  Dublin  Bay,  eight 
<niiles  or  so  from  here.  Twenty  ii  ve  or  thirty 
years  ago,  the  old  S.  European  Senecio 
cineraria,  was  popular  as  a  bedding  plant,  and 
Sir  P.  W.  Brady,  Bart.,  grew  it  in  a  flower 
bed  at  Sorrento  Cottage,  just  over  the  sea. 
•Its  seeds  flew  to  the  rocky  shore,  and  increased 
by  the  thousand.  It  gradually  extended  along 
the  shore  line  until  it  met  the  native  ragweed, 
<S.  Jacobsea,  and  this  year  many  hybrid  plants 
between  them  appeared  in  flower.  The  hybrids 
vary  a  good  deal,  but  all  appear  to  be  biennial 
dike  S.  Jacobtca,  the  mother  plant,  and  are 
■not  sub-fruticose  and  perennial  like  S.  cine- 
raria, the  mile  progenitor.  This  is  the  second 
instance    of    hybrid    Senecios    occurring    in 


Ireland,  between  an  exotic  and  a  native  spe- 
cies, the  other  being  S.  squalidus  x  S.  vulgaris 
as  found  at  Cork.  Specimens  of  both  may  be 
seen  at  Kew  Herbarium,  or  in  the  Natural 
History  Museum.  F.  W.  Bnrbidge,  Dublin. 

trop/eolum  speciosum. — The  handsome 
Flame  Nasturtium  wheie  it  thrives  well  is  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  trailing  plants  we  have, 
but  to  many  who  attempt  to  cultivate  it,  it  is 
a  troublesome  subject.  The  wall  on  one  side 
of  the  museum  at  Tring  has  been  planted  with 
it  by  the  Hon.  Walter  Rothschild,  M.P.,  and 
for  a  long  time  past  it  has  been  giving  a  fine 
show  of  dark  scarlet  flowers,  although  this 
season  it  has,  like  many  other  garden  plants, 
not  done  quite  so  well  as  in  some  years 
previously.  There  is  no  doubt  that  many  fail 
to  get  this  plant  to  cover  walls  by  fastening 
them  to  wires,  or  nailing  them,  both  of  which 
methods  are  not  suited  to  their  slender 
growths.  The  plan  adopted  at  Tring  might  in 
some  of  those  cases  have  given  better  results. 
The  wall  is  faced  with  twine  netting,  of  the 
same  nature  as  that  used  for  protecting  fruits 
from  the  ravages  of  birds,  and  that  material  it 
takes  readily  to.  In  some  parts  of  England 
and  Scotland  it  will  thrive  under  any  circum- 
stances, but  in  others  it  requires  much 
humouring,  and  the  aspect  in  which  it  is 
planted,  and  the  material  for  its  support  are 
important.  J.  O'B. 

BEGONIA  GLOIRE  DE  LORRAINE  FOR  SUMMER 
bedding. — This  plant  seems  likely  to  prove 
very  useful  for  the  above  purpose.  At  Bel- 
voir  a  few  aged  plants  that  had  flowered  well 
last  winter,  were  started  into  growth  in  a 
moist,  warm  house,  then  gradually  hardened 
off,  and  planted  out  in  the  middle  of  June  th's 
year ;  some  of  them  being  placed  in  a  bed 
that  is  densely  shaded  by  a  large  Cedar  of 
Lebanon.  The  plants  soon  came  into  flower, 
and  have  continued  to  flower  up  to  the 
present  —  September  13.  Others  that  were 
planted  in  a  cooler  but  more  open  position 
nave  not  done  so  well,  although  they  have 
survived  and  flowered,  but  appear  stunted. 
It  appears,  therefore,  to  be  the  very  thing 
that  is  wanted  for  those  positions  in  which  it 
is  difficult  to  ."et  any  flowering  plant  to 
succeed.  I  ought  to  have  mentioned  that  the 
bed  named,  although  densely  shaded  by  the 
Cedar,  and  therefore  dry,  is  in  a  warm,  shel- 
tered position,  which  appears  to  be  necessary 
to  the  welfare  of  this  plant.  W.  H.  Dicers, 
Belvoir  Castle  Gardens,  Grantham. 

senecio  (ligularia)  clivorum  has  been 
growing  in  these  gardens  since  1900.  The 
plants  were  raised  from  seed  sent  home  to  my 
employerf  rom  the  Western  Himalayas (Kumaon) 
in  the  autumn  of  1899.  I  sowed  a  portion  of 
the  seed,  and  I  raised  two  plants.  These,  at 
the  present  time  are  growing  in  pots,  but  they 
have  not  flowered,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
seed,  which  resembles  that  of  Senecio  vulgaris, 
I  still  retain  in  my  possession.  Whether  the 
plants  I  have  growing  are  the  same  as  the 
subject  of  your  illustrated  supplement  last 
week,  I  cannot  exactly  determine,  but  the 
description  given  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle 
tallies  exactly  with  the  plants  I  have  here. 
W.  H.  Clarke,  Aston  Rowant  Gardens,  Oxon. 

A  curious  sundial. —Since  I  visited  the 
gardens,  North  Mymms  Park,  in  Hertford- 
shire, the  residence  of  Mrs.  Burns,  some  two 
years  ago,  many  additions  and  improvements 
have  been  made  by  Mr.  Fielder,  the  gardener 
at  that  place.  Amongst  these  in  one  direction 
has  been  the  uprooting  of  masses  of  old  Por- 
tugal Laurels,  and  the  formation  of  a  more 
extensive  lawn,  and  a  big  unsightly  pond  has 
been  converted  into  a  pretty  lake,  whose 
banks  have  been  planted  with  shrubs  and 
half-aquatic  plants,  numerous  fine  Nymphseas 
being  planted  in  the  lake  itself.  In  yet  another 
direction  an  improvement  has  been  made  in 
the  building  of  a  broad  terrace  with  balustrade 
fronting  the  carriigoway,  and  the  entrance 
to  the  house  has  been  thrown  oat.  This  ii  of 
a  somewhat  quaint  character,  the  turf  by 
which  it  is  clothed  being  intersected  by  belts 


of  ballast  of  a  reddish  tint,  on  which  Box 
scrollwork  is  artistically  planted.  In  the 
centre  of  this  terrace  is  a  square  plot,  which 
has  in  the  middle  an  iron  rod  fixed  at 
an  acute  angle  pointing  to  the  north,  its 
point  being  deflected  into  the  turf.  Around, 
in  a  circular  border,  2  feet  wide,  are  large 
figures  in  Box,  commencing  at  5  A.M.,  and 
continuing  till  8  P.M.  These,  with  the  bar  on 
sunny  days,  forms  the  dial,  and  time  is  thus 
shown  with  fair  exactness.  Around  the  circle 
there  is  formed  yet  further  out  in  the  turf 
another  border  of  ballast  2  feet  wide,  and 
having  a  quadrangular  shape.  Here  is  found 
in  Latin  letters  the  family  motto,  "  floras  non 
numero  nisi  serenas,"  which,  being  roughly 
interpreted  means,  "  We  count  not  the  hours 
that  are  unhappy."  In  two  or  three  years  the 
whole  design  will  be  much  more  clearly  indi- 
cated. On  a  pergola,  erected  but  two  or  three 
years  ago,  climbers  of  maiy  species  are  grow- 
ing with  great  luxuriance,  as  indeed  do  all 
hardy  plants,  especially  Roses,  for  beds  of 
these  are  indeed  in  glorious  bloom.  A.  D. 

"  LADY  STEWART  "  CARNATION. — I  Send  Some 
late  blooms  and  "grass"  of  my  new  border 
Carnation  "Lady  Stewart"  for  your  opinion. 
I  exhibited  it  recently  in  Edinburgh, 
when  the  Committee  of  the  Seottish  Horticul- 
tural Association  awarded  it  a  First-class 
Certificate  on  September  9;  on  September  10, 
the  Floral  Committee  of  the  Royal  Caledonian 
Society  awarded  it  an  Award  of  Merit.  I 
raised  this  Carnation  from  seed  four  years  ago, 
and  have  now  a  stock  of  eighty  plants.  It  is 
distinct  from  any  other  yellow,  having  com- 
pared it  with  the  other  well-known  yellows, 
and  the  ' '  grass  ' '  as  you  will  see  is  of  a  sturdy 
habit  of  growth.  This  being  a  wet,  cold 
season  has  caused  many  Carnations  to  burst 
their  calyx  that  never  did  so  before.  Carna- 
tion "Lady  Stewart"  has  stood  the  test 
exceptionally  well  in  this  respect,  it  never 
having  shown  a  burst  flower.  John  H.  dimming. 
[Fine  lemon-yellow,  petals  smooth,  double, 
fragrant  (which  is  rare  in  yellows),  good  strong 
grass,  and  plant  vigorous.  Certainly  worthy 
of  perpetuation.  Ed.] 

the  strawberry  grape. — At  a  recent  Drill 
Hill  meeting  Dr.  Bonavia  placed  some  bunches 
of  his  Strawberry-Grape  before  the  Fruit  Com- 
mittee. We  found  the  berries  to  have  what 
he  doubtless  regards  to  be  flavour,  but  what 
the  committee  seemed  to  regard  as  peculiar 
and,  far  from  a  pleasant  taste.  Mr.  A.  F. 
Barron  said  of  it  that  it  was  grown  in  this 
country  rather  as  a  curiosity.  Evidently  it 
crops  freely  and  eisily,  and  is  best  grown  in  a 
pot,  as  it  does  not  merit  permanent  planting. 
But  whilst  the  Fruit  Committee  did  not  appre- 
ciate the  Grapes'  peculiar  taste,  that  may  of 
course  be  due  to  the  members*  pilatea  being 
uneducated  or  demoralised.  When  Mr.  Pear- 
son wrote  that  boys  did  not  care  for  it,  I  could 
but  sympathise  with  the  boys  he  sought  to 
make  for  an  exporiment  a  corpus  vile.  Presu- 
mably, to  appreciate  certain  peculiarly  fla- 
voured fruits,  a  distinctly  artificial  palate 
must  be  created.  Yet  it  is  odd  that  to  appre- 
ciate Muscat  Grapes,  Nectarines,  Green  Gage 
Plums,  Pineapples,  &c,  the  natural  palate 
prefers  them  eagerly.  A.  D. 

market  gardening.  —  I  have  read  with 
interest  an  article  appearing  in  this  week's 
number  headed  "Market  Gardening,"  by 
J.  Lowrie.  In  it  he  says  that  private  gar- 
deners are  far  in  advance  of  nurserymen  in 
cultivation  of  plants.  I  think  he  loses  sight 
of  the  fact  that  market  gardeners  have  to 
make  a  living  profit  on  the  crops  they  grow, 
and  the  private  gardener  does  not.  In  how 
many  private  gardens  does  the  produce  suflije 
to  pay  for  labour  alone,  without  the  hundred- 
and-one  other  expenses'.'  He  then  goes  on 
to  say  that  Cucumbers  are  a  crop  that  market 
growers  mismanage.  He  says  that,  as  a  rule, 
Cucumber-houses  are  damped  down  or  steamed 
up  a  certain  number  of  times  a  day  regardless 
of  outside  conditions.  I  have  had  practical 
experience  as  a  Cucumber  grower,  and  can 
say  that  this  is  not  the  rule.  At  times  when  a 
nurseryman  cannot  get  experienced   men  ha 
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must  do  as  stated,  but  it  is  seldom  the  case. 
One  has  to  remember  that  what  a  market 
grower  wants,  is  not  healthy  plants  that  will 
last  a  whole  season,  but  good  fruit  and  plenty 
of  it,  and  the  system  by  which  the  majority 
grow  on,  is  at  present  the  best.  It  is  better 
to  grow  three  plants  in  the  course  of  a  season 
in  one  place  and  cut  a  hundred  fruit,  than  to 
make  one  last  the  season  and  cut  fifty,  as  the 
private  growers  do.  Mr.  Lowrie  mentions 
that  of  all  the  growers  he  had  questioned  only 
one  knew  what  a  red  spider  really  was.  I 
should  like  to  know  how  many  private  growers 
could  tell  him !  Had  he  asked  those  same  men 
to  show  him  a  red  spider,  or  tell  him  what 
damage  it  did,  each  one  could  have  told  him. 
I  think  that  few  will  deny  that  market  growers 
under  glass  are  the  most  progressive  set  of 
business  men  in  England  at  the  present  time. 
Where  were  the  acres  of  glass  one  can  see  in 
all  parts  of  the  country  ten  years  ago,  and  how 
much  improvement  has  there  been  in  private 
gardening  in  the  same  time !  The  weekly 
advice  in  the  gardening  journals  is,  practically 
speaking,  of  no  use  whatever  to  market 
growers,  as  they  know  more  than  the  writers. 
There  should  be  a  calendar  each  week  on 
profitable  growing,  by  a  market  grower. 
T.  Matheivs. 

showing  sweet  peas. — Mr.  Harris  raises 
an  interesting  point  in  your  issue  of  Sept.  13. 
At  more  than  one  exhibition  this  year  I  have 
observed  collections  of  Sweet  Peas  disqualified 
because  they  were  dressed  up  with  grasses, 
ferns,  &c.  Of  course,  the  schedules  only 
asked  for  "six  bunches  of  Sweet  Peas,"  and, 
at  one  show,  six  of  the  competitors  used  either 
no  foliage  at  all  or  only  a  little  Sweet  Pea 
foliage  ;  the  seventh ,  who  had  the  best  flowers, 
used  grasses  largely.  It  is  rather  hard, 
perhaps,  that  a  man  should  be  disqualified  for 
using  grasses,  but,  no  doubt,  the  consideration 
the  judges  put  before  their  mind  is— if  six 
competitors  interpret  the  schedule  to  mean 
"no  auxiliary  foliage,"  their  interpretation 
should  have  due  weight.  The  only  cure  is  to 
state  explicitly  in  the  schedules  :  "  Sweet  Pea 
foliage  only  to  be  used,"  or  "  Gypsophila  and 
light  grasses  may  be  used."  Personally,  I 
think  good  Sweet  Peas  need  no  other  adorn- 
ment than  their  own  foliage  and  tendrils. 
Inferior  flowers  can,  in  the  hands  of  an  expert 
stager,  be  made  to  look  better  with  the  aid  of 
Gypsophila  than  superior  ones  without  such 
aid,  put  up  in  the  ordinary  way.  It  wants  very 
careful  judging  to  arrive  at  a  correct  decision 
in  a  largely  filled  Sweet  Pea  class,  and  judges 
can,  and  should  be,  helped  as  much  as  possible 
by  explicitness  in  schedules.  Writing  about 
showing  Sweet  Peas,  reminds  me  of  some 
remarkable  bunches,  which  were  shown  at 
Glasgow  on  September  3,  and  awarded  1st 
prize.  The  schedule  asked  "six  bunches 
Sweet  Peas  shown  in  6-ineh  jasper  jars." 
The  1st  prize  lot,  nine  bunches,  were  like 
elongated  fans,  probably  18  inches  long  by 
8  inches  wide,  which  many  judges  would  have 
passed  over.  I  certainly  would  have  done  so 
had  I  been  judging,  as  I  think  all  wired  Sweet 
Peas  should  be  passed  over.  Wm.  Cuthbertson. 


VEGETABLE    PHYSIOLOGY. 

(Concluded  from  p.  210.) 

The  Germination  of  Seeds.  —  Professor 
Green  passed  then  to  consider  briefly  another 
nutrition  problem  of  a  rather  different 
kind.  "  They  had  come  to  the  conception 
of  the  seed  as  fundamentally  a  yoimg  embryo 
lying  quiescent  within  its  testa,  and  pro- 
vided with  a  store  of  nourishment  deposited 
either  within  its  own  substance,  or  lying  round 
it  in  the  tissues  vaguely  named  endosperm  or 
perisperm.  The  nourishment  had  been  held  to 
be  practically  ready  for  its  use,  needing  only  a 
certain  amount  of  enzyme  or  ferment  action 
to  be  applied  to  it  to  convert  the  food  store 
from  the  reserve  to  the  nutritive  condition. 
They  had  recognised  here  starch,  proteids, 
and  glucosides,  and  had  ascertained  that  the 


embryo  could  furnish  the  appropriate  enzymes 
for  their  digestion.  Each  reserve  store  had 
apparently  been  quite  independent  of  the  rest, 
and  the  embryo  had  had  control  of  the  whole. 
Certain  considerations,  however,  lead  to  the 
view  that  for  albuminous  seeds  at  any  rate 
this  mode  of  looking  at  the  matter  was  no 
longer  satisfactory.  The  reserves  of  the  seed 
of  Ricinus  were  mainly  composed  of  oil  and 
aleurone  grains,  hardly  a  trace  of  carbo- 
hydrates being  present.  At  the  onset  of  ger- 
mination there  was  a  remarkable  appearance 
of  both  cane-sugar  and  glucose,  which  in- 
creased as  the  oil  diminished.  The  old  view 
advanced  to  explain  this  fact  had  been  the  trans- 
formation of  the  oil  directly  into  the  sugars 
or  one  of  them,  a  theory  which  it  was  difficult 
to  reconcile  with  the  chemical  possibilities  of 
oil.  He  had  found  that  side  by  side  with  the 
appearance  of  the  sugar  there  was  also  the 
formation  of  a  considerable  quantity  of 
"lecithin,"  a  fatty  body  containing  nitrogen 
and  phosphorus.  The  seed  contained  a  com- 
paratively large'amount  of  phosphorus  in  the 
form  of  the  well-known  globoids  of  the  aleurone 
grain,  a  double  phosphate  of  calcium  and 
magnesium.  The  occurrence  of  this  body 
pointed  to  a  considerable  interaction  of  va- 
rious substances  existing  in  the  seeds,  the 
phosphorus  apparently  coming  from  the 
globoids  and  the  nitrogen  from  the  proteids. 
Instead,  therefore,  of  the  fat  being  trans- 
formed into  sugar,  it  seemed  certain  that  a 
very  considerable  metabolism  was  set  up,  in 
which  the  various  constituents  of  the  endo- 
sperm interacted  very  freely  together. 

The  formation  of  the  sugars  might  more 
probably  be  referred  to  the  renewed  activity 
of  the  protoplasm  of  the  parent  gametophyte 
than  to  a  direct  transformation  of  the  fat  under 
the  influence  of  the  embryo.  Further  re- 
searches upon  a  large  variety  of  seeds  appeared 
necessary  to  give  a  true  idea  of  the  chemical 
processes  of  germination.  What  now  appeared 
probable  in  the  case  of  fatty  seeds  might 
prove  to  be  true  also  in  the  case  of  those 
which  had  other  varieties  of  reserve  material. 

Electrical  Phenomena  in  Plants. 
Some  very  striking  results  were  only  a  few 
months  ago  published  by  Bosc  on  the  electric 
response  in  ordinary  plants  to  mechanical 
stimulation.  He  arranged  a  piece  of  vegetable 
substance,  such  as  the  petiole  of  the  Horse- 
Chestnut,  or  the  root  of  a  Carrot  or  Radish, 
so  that  it  was  connected  with  a  galvanometer 
by  two  non-polarizable  electrodes.  The  unin- 
jured tissue  gave  little  or  no  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  electrical  currents ;  but  if  a 
small  area  of  its  surface  was  killed  by  a  burn 
or  the  application  of  a  few  drops  of  strong 
potash,  a  current  was  observed  to  flow  in  the 
stalk  from  the  injured  to  the  uninjured  area, 
just  as  was  the  case  in  animal  tissue.  Very 
soon  after  the  cessation  of  the  stimulus  the 
tissue  recovered,  and  the  current  of  rest 
flowed  as  before.  Bosc's  investigations  estab- 
lished a  very  close  similarity  in  behaviour 
between  the  vegetable  substance  and  the 
nerves  of  animals.  Summation  effects  were 
observed,  and  fatigue  effects  demonstrated, 
while  it  was  definitely  shown  that  the  re- 
sponses were  physiological.  They  ceased 
entirely  as  soon  as  the  piece  of  tissue  was 
killed  by  heating.  This  remarkable  demon- 
stration of  similar  electrical  properties  to 
those  possessed  by  nerve  strengthened  very 
greatly  the  view  of  the  conduction  of  stimuli 
in  the  plant  by  means  of  the  protoplasmic 
threads  which  have  been  demonstrated  by 
Gardiner  and  others  to  exist  throughout  the 
plant,  uniting  cell  to  cell  into  one  coherent 
whole. 


The  Pathology  of  Plants. 

In  conclusion,  Prof.  Green  called  attention 
to  the  vast  field  opening  up  in  connection  with, 
the  pathology  of  plants.  It  was  only  recently 
that  attention  had  been  given  to  the  broad 
questions  of  disease  in  plants.  Even  now, 
however,  certain  advances  had  been  made, 
and  the  direction  of  research  was  taking 
shape.  In  the  science  of  pathology,  little  in 
recent  years  had  been  so  fascinating  as  the 
question  of  immunity  against  the  attacks  of 
certain  diseases,  either  hereditary  or  acquired. 
It  had  been  bound  up  with  the  very  large 
question  of  toxins  and  their  attenuation,  their 
opposites,  the  antitoxins,  and  matters  of  a. 
similar  nature.  Great  results  had  been  ob- 
tained in  human  pathology.  He  mentioned 
them  because  they  were  face  to  face  with  the- 
possibility  of  treating  some  of  the  diseases  of 
plants  in  a  similar  way,  and  perhaps  on  the 
threshold  of  very  far-reaching  discoveries. 
He  might  call  attention  to  the  researches  of 
Ray  and  of  Beauverie  upon  the  general  ques- 
tion of  plant  infection,  and  especially  upon  a- 
disease  set  up  by  a  fungus  known  as  Botrytis 
cinerea,  which  attacked  Grapes,  Begonias,  and1 
other  plants.  The  fungus  existed  in  three 
forms,  one  of  which  wasaharmless  saprophyte, 
another  a  destructive  parasite,  and  a  third 
intermediate  between  the  two.  The  first  was. 
a  very  common  fungus,  developing  on  decaying 
plants  and  bearing  ordinary  spores.  The 
second  was  completely  filamentous,  and  bore 
no  reproductive  organs.  It  was  produced 
when  the  air  was  heavily  charged  with  mois- 
ture and  the  temperature  high,  conditions  oi" 
common  occurrence  in  forcing-houses.  The 
third  was  an  attenuated  form  intermediate 
between  the  other  two.  It  bore  spores  like 
those  of  the  first,  and  in  addition  others  which* 
germinated  without  falling  off  the  parent  plant 
and  elongated  into  long  threads.  Many 
plants  could  bear  the  invasion  of  this 
plant  without  suffering  greatly,  though  it 
could  not  be  called  harmless.  It  occurred^ 
chiefly  when  a  high  temperature  was  asso- 
ciated with  a  considerable  amount  of  moisture 
in  the  air.  Researches  of  a  somewhat  kindreds 
nature  dealing  with  the  infection  of  particular 
plants  by  specific  fungi  had  been  communi- 
cated recently  to  this  section  by  Professor 
Marshall  Ward  in  his  paper  read  last  year 
on  the  Bromes  and  their  brown  rust.  They 
brought  to  light  many  very  important  facts 
connected  with  the  question  of  adaptive- 
parasitism  and  immunity. 

Pew  questions  in  vegetable  physiology 
could  compare  in  economic  importance  with 
these  when  they  thought  of  their  possible 
development  in  relation  to  agriculture.  Great 
hindrances  to  the  advance  of  the  science- 
resulted  from  dogmatic  assertions  made  by 
eminent  men  in  the  past,  their  personal 
influence  having  led  to  their  conclusions,  not 
altogether  accurate,  being  nevertheless  almost 
universally  accepted.  Many  years  subse- 
quently these  conclusions  had  needed  re- 
examination, the  result  being  the  destruction* 
of  a  whole  fabric  that  had  been  reared  upon 
this  unworthy  foundation.  He  might  close  by 
an  appeal  to  the  younger  school  of  botanists 
to  take  some  of  this  work  in  hand,  and  by 
assiduous  and  critical  experiment  and  obser- 
vation to  contribute  to  the  solution  of  the 
problems  pressing  upon  them  in  this  field." 


©bituan?. 

F.  Moore. — We  much  regret  to  have  to 
announce  the  death  of  this  well  known  gar- 
dener, who  for  many  years  past  has  had 
charge  of  the  gardens  at  Blendon  Hall, 
Bexley.  Mr.  Moore,  we  believe,  died  sud- 
denly in  his  chair  whilst  engaged  in  writing. 
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A  DISEASE   OF    NURSEEY  STOCK. 

During  tbe  past  few  years  young  Apple  and 
Plum  trees,  situated  in  widely  separated  parts 
of  the  country,  have  suffered  from  a  very 
serious  disease  caused  by  a  minute  fungus 
called  Butypella  Prunastri,  of  Saccardo.  In 
three  known  instances  above  fifty  per  cent,  of 
the  entire  stock  has  been  killed  or  so  deformed 
as  to  be  rendered  valueless.  Quite  recently 
information  has  been  received  accompanied  by 
material  for  investigation,  showing  that  young 
Peach  trees  are  also  attacked  on  a  large 
scale  by  the  same  fungus.  The  disease  pre- 
sents constant  and  well -marked  characters, 
and  is  easily  recognised.  The  stem  is  the 
,part  attacked,  and  the  first  outward  indica- 
tion of  disease  is  a  slight  browning  of  the 
bark,  which  soon  becomes  hard,  dry,  and 
■inseparable  from  the  wood.  There  is  no 
■cracking  or  wrinkling  of  the  surface,  which 
presents  a  polished  appearance.  As  a  rule,  no 
further  symptoms  are  evident  during  the  first 
season  after  being  attacked,  but  the  mycelium 
continues  to  grow  inwards,  killing  the  cambium 
and  young  wood,  thus  preventing  the  upward 
(flow  of  sap  ;  and  the  following  season  the  leaf- 
buds  either  do  not  expand  at  all,  or  only  im- 
perfectly, and  during  the  summer  the  branches 
•die  through  lack  of  food,  the  bark  presenting 
a  shrivelled  appearance.  The  fungus  does  not 
pass  from  the  stem  to  the  branches,  the  latter 
simply  dying  from  starvation. 

In  some  instances  where  the  stem  is  not 
■completely  girdled  by  the  fungus,  a  few 
branches  may  show  signs  of  life  the  second 
year  after  the  tree  is  attacked,  but  it  is  only 
.a  matter  of  time  before  the  tree  is  completely 
killed,  as  the  stem  sooner  or  later  is  choked  up 
by  the  mycelium  of  the  fungus. 

The  fungus  is  very  inconspicuous  even  when 
producing  fruit  on  the  surface  of  the  bark  of 
the  stem,  and  its  presence  would  be  likely  to 
•escape  notice  unless  specially  looked  for. 
There  is  no  appearance  of  canker,  and  the  bark 
is  not  broken  up  or  disturbed  in  any  way,  and 
to  the  superficial  observer  a  tree  killed  by  the 
fungus  suggests  the  idea  that  it  has  been 
killed  by  drought,  or  that  something  has  gone 
wrong  with  the  root. 

The  year  following,  the  infection  of  a  tree  by 
the  fungus  is  clearly  indicated  by  the  appear- 
ance of  groups  of  minute  transverse  cracks  in 
the  dead  bark,  which  might  easily  be  passed 
over  for  lenticels  (fig.  80  b).  These  cracks  are 
in  reality  made  by  little  clusters  of  the  first 
or  conidial  form  of  fungus  fruit,  which  develop 
in  the  dead  bark,  and  when  quite  ripe  burst 
through  to  the  surface,  so  that  the  spores  may 
be  dispersed  by  wind,  rain,  insects,  &c.  The 
second  year  after  infection,  somewhat  larger 
transverse  cracks  appear  in  considerable 
numbers  on  the  dead  stem  (fig.  80  c).  These 
scars  correspond  to  a  second  and  more 
highly  organised  kind  of  spore  -  producing 
structure  than  the  one  previously  mentioned, 
and  the  spores  from  these  bodies  readily  infect 
a  tree  when  placed  in  a  pin-prick  in  the  bark, 
corresponding  to  a  small  wound  made  by  the 
puncture  of  an  insect ;  or  when  placed  on  the 
exposed  surface  of  a  twig  cut  off  close  to  the 
stem,  as  in  pruning. 

Eutypella  Prunastri  is  a  fungus  by  no  means 
uncommon  on  our  wild,  woody,  rosaceous 
plants,  as  Blackthorn,  Bullace,  Crab,  wild 
Cherry,  wild  Plum,  &c.  ;  and  it  is  the  spores 
produced  on  these  wild  plants  that  starts  the 
disease  on  nursery  stock  in  the  first  instance. 
The  wild  stocks  frequently  used  are  much 
more  susceptible  to  the  attacks  of  the  fungus 
than  the  cultivated  kinds  of  Plum,  Apple,  &c, 
■that  are  grafted  or  budded  thereon. 


Although  infection  sometimes  takes  place 
through  punctures  caused  by  insects,  espe- 
cially when  honey  dew  is  present  on  the  stem, 
yet  an  epidemic  on  a  large  scale  can  only 
result  from  infection  taking  place  through  the 
spores  of  the  fungus  germinating  in  the  first 
instance  on  the  cut  ends  of  twigs.  In  all 
instances,  but  most  in  the  case  of  standards, 
lateral  shoots  are  beiug  constantly  removed, 


when  danger  from    this    particular    form  of 
disease  is  passed. 

Insects,  and  especially  aphides,  which 
secrete  honey-dew,  should  be  held  in  check  by 
means  of  insecticides.  A  careful  look-out 
should  be  kept  to  ascertain  whether  the 
fungus  is  present  on  any  of  the  wild  trees 
already  named  that  may  be  growing  in  the 
district.  George  Massee. 
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Fig.  80. — eutypella  prunastri,  causing  a  disease  of  nursery  stock. 


a  A  young  Peach  branch  becoming  shrivelled,  indicat- 
ing that  the  stock  is  dying.    (Natural  size.) 

ii  The  conidial  stage  of  fruit  bursting  through  the 
bark.    (Natural  size.) 

C  The  second  or  ascigerous  condition  of  fruit  showing 
at  the  surface  through  transverse  cracks  in  the 
bark.    (Natural  size.) 


andthestockisthus  practically  always  exposed 
to  the  danger  of  infection  from  floating  spores. 
The  spores  of  the  fungus  are  mature  from 
February  to  April,  and  it  would  therefore  be 
wise  not  to  prune  during  this  season. 

Preventive  Measures. 

In  the  case  of  a  young  stem  it  is  highly 
important  that  every  wound  made  by  pruning, 
however  small,  should  be  covered  at  once  with 
a  coat  of  gas-tar  or  other  substance  that 
would  prevent  the  germination  of  spores  on 
its  surface.  This  practice  should  bo  con- 
tinued until  the  tree  is  at  least  ten  years  old, 


d  Surface  of  view  of  the  second  form  of  fruit,  sur» 

rounded  by  the  ruptured  bark,    (x  40.) 
E  Cruciate  mouth  of  a  peritheeiuui.    (x  400.) 
r  Ascus  and  spores,    (x  40>.) 

a  Section  through  ascigerous  form  of  fruit,    (x  80.) 
H  Section  through  conidial  form  of  fruit,    (x  50.) 
i   Conidia.    (x  1,000.) 


SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL. 

September  23.— The  Drill  Hall,  Buckingham  Gate, 
Westminster,  was  once  again  filled  to  overflowing  on 
Tuesday  last.  Dahlias  were  at  their  best,  and  the  fact 
that  the  Floral  Committees  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  and  the  National  Dahlia  Society  sat  separately 
for  the  inspection  of  novelties  and  granting  of  certifi- 
cates, brought  a  very  large  number  of  seedling  varieties 
to  the  Hall,  and  in  addition  to  these  several  exhibits  of 
collections  of  Dahlias  from  trade  firms. 

Much  more  important,  however,  than  the  Dahlias,  aa 
affecting  the  future  of  English  landscapes,  was  aa 
unique  exhibit  of  boughs,  dried  specimens,  and  photo* 
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graphs  of  lesser  known  Japanese  trees  and  shrubs,  from 
Messrs  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons,  which  amply  illustrated 
a  lecture  upon  the  subject,  de  ivered  in  the  afternoon 
by  Mr.  Jas.  H.  Veitch.  The  Council  recommended  the 
award  of  a  Gold  Medal  to  the  firm. 

To  give  some  idea  cf  the  work  the  Floral  Com- 
mittee had  before  it,  we  may  say  that  there  were  107 
subjects  submitted  for  certificate,  and  the  Committee 
awarded  one  First-class  Certificate  and  twenty-nine 
Awards  of  Merit,  about  one  score  of  these  being  to 
seedling  Dahlias.  The  National  Dahlia  Society  awarded 
seventeen  certificates. 

Orchids  were  not  shown  numerously,  but  one  gained 
a  First  class  Certificate  and  another  an  Award  of 
Merit. 

Floral  Committee. 

Present:  W.  Marshall,  Esq,  Chairman;  and  Messrs. 
H.  B.  May,  R.  Dean,  Chas.  T.  Druery,  Ed.  Molyneux, 
G.  Reuthe,  W.  Howe,  Chas.  Dixon,  George  Gordon, 
Chas.  E.  Pearson,  Chas.  Jeffries,  H.  J.  Cutbush,  J.  W. 
Barr,  W.  P  Thomson,  H.  J.  Jones,  E.  H.  Jenkins,  W.  J. 
James,  J.  H.  Fitt,  Geo.  Paul,  Ed.  Mawley,  Jas.  Hudson, 
and  J.  Fraser. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  exhibits  ever  brought 
before  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  was  that  made 
by   Messrs.  James    Veitch    &.   Sons,    of  Chelsea,  on 
Tuesday  last.    One  whole  side  of  the  Drill  Hall  was 
occupied  with  specimens  of  Japanese  trees  and  shrubs, 
not  mere  starvelings  in  pots,  nor  specimens  such  as  a 
botanist  could  put  into  his  collecting  box    but  large 
branches  extending  from  the  floor  to  the  gallery,  from 
which  descended  fine  specimens  of  such  creepers  as 
Vitis  Coignelkc  and  V.  Thunbergii.    The  collection  in- 
cluded specimens   originally  introduced  from  Japan 
by  John  Gould  Veitch  and  his  son,  James  H.  Veitch, 
as  well  as    by  Maries  and    others,  and  comprised  a 
selection  of  the  most  striking  and  interesting  plants  of 
the  arboreal  flora  of  Japan.    Unfortunately,  few  if  any 
were  in  bloom  at  this  season,  though  some,  such  as 
Cornus  Kousa,  have  been  exhibited  during  the  spring. 
The  date  was  also  too  early  to  illustrate  the  richness  of 
colouring  which  some  of  these  trees,  such  as  the  Maples, 
put  on  in  the  autumn.  We  mention  these  circumstances 
because    the    exhibit,    though   really  so   very   extra- 
ordiuary,  may  not  have  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
passing  visitor ;    and   even    the   gardener   was    more 
attracted  by  the  brilliancy  of  the  Dahlias,  the  delicacy 
of  the  Roses,  the  brightness  of  the  Gladioli,  and  the 
general  beauty  of  the    numerous    flowers   exhibited. 
Against  these  masses  of  colour  the  rather  monotonous 
green  of  the  cut  branches  showed  to  disadvantage. 
To  the  connoisseur,   however,    the    brilliant    flowers 
appealed     with    less     force     than     the     singularly 
interesting    group    shown    by    Messrs.    Veitch.      In 
addition  to  the  cut  specimens,  were  numerous  well- 
prepared  dried  specimens  and  phot  ographs, which  added 
greitly  to  the  interest  of  the  exhibit.    If  we  began  to 
specify  particular  trees  or  shrubs  we  should  have  to 
write  a  catalogue      A   mere  enumeration   would   be 
tedious;  it  must  suffice  to  reiterate  that  the  collection 
was  a  good  illustration  of  the  wealth  of  Japan  in  trees 
and  shrubs,  such  as  the  Maples,  the  Magnolias,  the 
Styrax,  the  Japanese  Horse  Chestnuts,  the  Birches,  the 
Daphnipbyllum,  the   Oaks,    the   Trochodeudron- but 
we  must  stop. 

In  the  course  of  .the  afternoon  Mr.  James  Veitch 
read  a  paper,  wherein  he  commented  on  many  of  the 
subjects  exhibited,  comments  rendered  the  more 
valuable  as  coming  from  an  eye  witness  of  their  growth 
in  their  native  country,  as  well  as  of  their  doings  in 
that  home  of  wonders  at  Combe  Wood.  The  Floral 
Committee  probably  felt  that  such  an  exhibition  was 
not  in  their  department,  but  the  Council  showed  them- 
selves alive  to  the  importance  of  the  exhibitby  awarding 
it  the  highest  award  within  their  power,  though  it 
might  have  even  more  appropriately  given  it  the 
Lindley  Medal,  and  so  revived  that  lapsed  honour. 

Messrs.  Blackmohe  &  Langdon,  Twertou  Hill 
Nursery,  Bath,  showed  a  grand  lot  of  flowers  of  tuberous 
rooted  Begonias,  single  and  double.  The  flowers  were 
cut  from  the  open  ground,  from  plants  raised  from 
seeds  in  January  1902.  The  blossoms  were  unnamed, 
but  in  colour,  size,  and  form,  many  of  them  were 
excellent  (Silver  Flora  Medal). 

Messrs.  Wm.  Cutbush  &  Son,  Highgate,  London,  N., 
exhibited  a  group  of  Carnations  in  pots.  Of  the 
Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison  type  there  were  President 
McKiuley,  buff  colour  ;  Sir  Chas.  Freemantle,  very  rich 
red  colour  ;  Lady  Middleton,  Maggie  Hodgson,  maroon- 
crimsoo,  &c.  Tree  flowering  varieties  included  J.  H. 
Manley,  bright  red  colour,  peUls  much  fringed; 
Melba,  flesh  pink  coloured, and  Mrs.  T.  J.  Brooks.    The 


exhibit  also  included  flowers  of  choice  early  varieties 
of  perennial  Asters,  and  perennial  Phlox. 

Gypsophila  paniculata  flore-pleno  was  exhibited  in  a 
small  group  by  Messrs.  D.  S.  Thomson  <&  Sons,  Wim- 
bledon Nurseries,  Surrey.  This  variety  gained  an 
Award  of  Merit  at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society  on  July  30,  1901,  and  the  plants  shown  in 
pots  on  Tuesday  last  exhibited  the  usefulness  of  the 
variety  in  cases  where  light  flowers  are  required. 

Populus  ontariensis  variegata,  shown  by  Mr.  Iohn 
Carter,  Willow  Bank  Nurseries,  Keighley,  Yorks,  is 
an  effective  Poplar,  with  yellow  variegated  foliage. 

Mr.  Leonard  J.  Ching,  The  Crescent  Nurseries, 
Enfield,  London,  N.,  exhibited  a  group  of  well-grown 
Ferns,  all  of  which  were  healthy,  bright-looking  speci- 
mens. There  were  Gymnogrammas,  Adiantum  specio- 
sum,  A.  cardiochlreua,  Davallias,  Aspleniums,  Cibo- 
tiums,  Dicksonias,  &c.  (Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

Messrs.  Wm  Bull  &  Sons,  53t>,  King's  Road,  Chelsea, 
London,  showed  some  choice  foliage  plants,  amongst 
which  we  noticed  Aralia  triloba,  with  long  green 
leaves  having  three  lobes;  Ficus  radicans  variegata, 
Dracaena  Victoria,  Tradescantia  regina,  Polypodium 
irioides  ramo  -  cristatum,  Maranta  picta,  Eugenia 
myriophylla,  a  foliage  Begonia,  B.  President  de 
Bourevilles,  with  reddish-purple  leaves  covered  thickly 
with  short,  red-coloured  hairs ;  and  several  choice 
varieties  of  Codiioum. 

ROSE  3. 
Roses  were  shown  grandly  for  so  late  in  the  season. 
A  very  nice  collection  of  twenty-seven  varieties  came 
from  the  garden  of  Leopold  de  Rothschild,  Esq, 
Gunnersbury  House,  Acton  <gr.,  Mr.  J.  Hudson),  and 
they  were  displayed  to  good  effect.  These  autumn- 
blooming  varieties  included  Caroline  Testout,  Coral- 
lina,  Madame  Lambert,  Reve  d'Or,  and  Viscountess 
Folkestone  (Silver  Flora  Medal). 

Messrs.  Frank  ;Cant  it  Co  ,  Braiswick  Nurseries, 
Colchester,  exhibited  about  forty  bunches,  set  up  in 
green  vase-like  tins,  upon  shelves  covered  with  green 
cloth,  as  one  would  expect  to  see  them  in  June.  Some 
of  the  varieties  were  shown  in  really  good  condition, 
as  Geo.  Nabonnand,  Souvenir  de  J.  B.  Guillot,  Madame 
Pierre  Cochet,  Irene  Watts,  Queen  Mab,  and  others 
(Silver  gilt  Banksian  Medal). 

Mr.  Geo.  Prince,  of  Longworlh  Nurseries,  Berks, 
had  a  great  variety  of  Roses,  arranged  in  vases, 
Bamboo- stands,  and  other  receptacles,  over  black 
velvet.  Such  varieties  as  White  Maman  Cochet, 
Catherine  Mermet,  Meta,  Mrs.  John  Lairg,  Muriel 
Grahame,  Madame  A.  Chatenay,  Marquise  de  Salisbury- 
Mrs.  E.  Mawley,  and  Madame  Jules  Grolez,  are  only  a 
few  of  the  varieties  exhibited,  but  they  were  exceedingly 
effective  (Silver-gilt  Flora  Medal). 

Messrs.  W.  Paul  &  Son,  Waltham  Cross  Nurseries, 
Herts,  made  a  wonderful  display  of  late  blooming 
sorts,  including  many  seedlings  of  their  own  raising. 
Tte  richly-coloured  Tea  Corallina  was  splendid,  also 
Madame  Ravary,  Queen  Mab,  Frau  Karl  Druschki, 
Souvenir  de  J.  B.  Guillot,  Madame  Abel  Chatenay, 
A.  K.  Williams,  The  Alexandra,  Madame  Hoste,  <fcc. 
(Silver  Flora  Medal). 

Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  The  Old  Nurseries,  Cheshunt, 
London,  N.,  made  a  gorgeous  display,  in  which  we 
noticed  nice  bunches  of  Bourbon  Mrs.  Paul,  W.  A. 
Richardson,  Paul's  Cheshunt  Scarlet,  Purple  East,  a 
semi-single  Rose  of  effective  colour  and  size;  Caroline 
Testout,  Corallina,  Killarney,  La  France,  Gruss  an 
Teplitz,  &c.  (Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

Mr.  G.  W.  Piper,  Uckfield,  Sussex,  exhibited  blooms 
of  the  new  late-blooming  Tea  Rose  Peace,  which  gained 
an  Award  of  Merit  recently,  also  several  other  good 
varieties. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
Mr.  Robt.  Foster,  Nunhead  Cemetery,  S.E.,  exhi- 
bited a  group  of  early-flowering  Chrysanthemums  in 
pots,  interspersed  with  a  few  Ferns  and  other  decora- 
tive plants;  also  Cypripedium  insigne,  &c.  (Silver 
Banksian  Medal). 

Messrs.  W.  Wells  &  Co  ,  Ltd.,  Earlswood,  Redhill, 
Surrey,  made  a  very  bright  display  of  Chrysanthemums 
from  the  open  garden.  The  huge  bunches  of  Crimson 
M.  Massee,  Charles  Joly,  Goacher's  Crimson,  Horace 
Martin,  Ralph  Curtis,  and  the  smaller  flowered  section, 
as  Flora,  Canari,  Mrs.  E.  Stacey,  Ac,  with  flowers  per- 
fectly developed,  were  much  more  thau  could  have 
been  expected  in  such  a  season  as  the  present.  There 
were  several  new  varieties  of  the  small  Japanese  or 
decorative  type.  These  included  Carrie,  rich  yellow; 
Polly,  yellow  and  bronze  colours;  and  others  (Silver 
Banksian  Medal). 

The  most  important  exhibit  of  flowers  from  the  open 
garden  was  a  grand  collection  of  Gladioli,  from  Messrs. 


J.  Burrell  &  Co.,  Howe  House  Nurseries,  Cambridge, 
which  included  about  150  flower-spikes.  There  were 
so  many  varieties  staged  of  excellent  merit,  and  un- 
named seedlings  also,  that  it  would  be  useless  to 
particularise.  Thirteen  fully-expanded  flowers  upon 
some  of  the  spikes,  attested  to  the  successful  cultiwt- 
tion  afforded  the  plants  at  Cambridge.  A  yellow 
variety  known  as  Casildo,  was  very  distinct  (Gold 
Medal). 

Two  dozen  flower-spikes  of  varieties  of  Gladiolus 
were  sent  by  Mr  Wm.  Pfitzer,  nurseryman,  Stuttgar*, 
Germany.  They  were  fine,  bold-flowered  varieties, 
especially  the  white  ones;  but  they  were  not  more 
remarkable  than  others  from  English  cultivators. 
Spikes  of  Montbretia  Germania  from  the  same  exhi- 
bitor were  exceedingly  fine,  the  flowers  being  2  inches* 
across,  and  of  rich  orange  scarlet  colour. 

Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
London,  W.C.,  exhibited  a  collection  of  flowers  oE 
perennial  Phloxes,  with  spikes  of  Tritoma,  and  some 
very  fine  flowers  of  Vallota  purpurea. 

Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  The  Old  Nurseries,  Cheshunt, 
showed  some  good  late-flowering  hardy  flowers,  in- 
cluding the  perfectly  yellow  Coreopsis  lpnceo'.ata, 
Helianthus  mollis,  Rudbeckia  rosea  elegans,  and  some 
choice  varieties  of  herbaceous  Phlox.  Pans  of  the 
hardy  Cyclamens,  C.  hedersefolium  and  C.  H.  album 
were  pretty.  The  flowers  and  foliage  had  been  gathered 
from  out-of-doors,  and  inserted  iu  pans  containing 
damp  sand. 

Mr.  Thos.  Ware,  Ltd.,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Fel- 
tham,  exhibited  a  group  of  Dahlias,  Gladiolus,  Pent- 
stemons,  Perennial  Asters,  Pyrethrum  roseum,  &c. 

Messrs.  R.  Wallace  &  Co.,  Kilnfield  Gardens,  Col- 
chester, exhibited  hardy  flowers,  including  some  choice 
late  flowering  Lilies,  Gladiolus,  Sternbergia  macrantba, 
and  lutea.  L.  speciosum  KraHzeri  and  L.  S.  album 
novum  are  very  desirable  varieties,  the  latter  appearing 
to  beayellow-anthered  form  of  Krtetzeri,  with  broad 
petals.  L.  Heuryi  and  L.  Leichtlini  were  charming. 
(Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

First-class  Certificate. 
Polypodium  conjugatum  —  This  was  shown  byMessrs_ 
W.  Bull  &  Sons,  Chelsea.  The  plant  had  five  fronds, 
the  longest  of  which  was  nearly  5  feet  in  length.  These 
fronds  are  divided  nearly  to  the  rachis  into  lobes  abouti 
7  inches  long  or  less,  of  bright  green  colour. 

Awards  of  Merit. 
Chrysanthemum  "  Carrie."— A  pure  yellow,  ear",y-flower- 
ing  decorative  variety  of  the  Japanese  type.  Showi* 
from  the  open  border  by  Messrs.  W.  Wells  &  Co  ,  Ltd- 
Chrysanthemum  "  Gertie."— A  large  flowered  Pompon 
variety,  in  which  there  are  shades  of  yellow,  bronze^ 
and  pink.  Shown  from  the  open  border  by  Messrs. 
W.  Wells  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

Qaillardia  oculata  "Sulphur  QemS—A  pale  sulphur- 
coloured  variety  of  G.  grandiflora  of  excellent  form- 
Shown  by  Mr.  B.  Ladhams,  Shirley,  Southampton,  who 
had  many  other  good  varieties,  with  different  degrees 
of  colour. 

Liatris  graminifolia  var.  dubia.—A  very  fine  purple: 
Liatris  growing  6  feet  or  more  high,  bearing  flowers  for 
2k  feet  length  of  stem.  Brighter  in  colour  than  any? 
other  Liatris.    Shown  by  Messrs.  Wallace  &.  Co. 

lilium  Brownii  var.  chlo raster.—  This  is  a  variety  with, 
shorter,  more  spreading  flowers  than  those  of  the  type. 
Colour,  white  or  cream  -  coloured  with  very  little 
reddish-brown  colour  on  exterior  of  petals.  The  plants 
shown  by  Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons  were  two  feet  or- 
less  high. 

Lobelia  x  Andrew  Barlow.— A  hybrid,  combining  ilie« 
characteristics  of  L.  cardinalis  aud  L.  syphilitica,  but 
having  been  crossed  several  times,  it  contains  more-! 
blood  of  the  latter  species  than  of  the  former.  The 
leaves  of  the  hybrid  are  purple,  and  the  flowers  plunii 
colour.  These  crosses  were  not  only  very  pretty,  but 
are  described  as  being  more  hardy  than  L.  cardinalis. 
Shown  by  Mr.  Ladhams,  nurseryman,  Southampton. 

Lobelia  x  Purple  King.— Another  hybrid  of  the  same 
character  as  the  one  above.  The  leaves  are  green,  and 
the  flowers  vio!et-purple.  Both  varieties  grow  about 
2\  feet  high.    Shown  by  Mr.  B.  Ladhams. 

Rose  SuJphurea.  —  A  sulphur- yellow -coloured  Tea 
variety,  most  useful  for  decorative  purposes.  Described 
as  of  excellent  constitution.  Shown  by  Messrs.  W.  Paul 
&.  Son,  Waltham  Cross. 

Rose  Madame  Antoine  Mari.—A  decorative  Tea  Rose  of 
nice  form.  Colour  creamy-white,  outer  petals  rose 
coloured.  A  distinct  and  attractive  variety.  From 
Messrs.  W.  Paul  &  Son. 
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DAHLIAS. 
Collections  of  Dahlias  made  a  very  fine  feature 
indeed,  the  Cactus  type  greatly  preponderating. 
Hobbies  &  Co.,  Ltd.  (John  Green),  Dereham,  had 
in  the  centre  of  the  Hall  a  very  fine  bank,  which 
comprised  200  bunches  of  Cactus  varieties,  and  in 
addition  a  front  line  of  varieties  of  the  same  type 
shown  in  squares  of  twelve  blooms,  and  in  two  or 
three  cases  of  six  blooms  only.  There  v. ere  700  blooms 
in  the  front  line  ;  chief  among  the  bunches  were  Flora- 
dora,  Vesta,  Alpha  (striped  purple  crimson  on  a  white 
ground),  Loogalu,  Uncle  Tom,  Mrs.  E.  Mawley,  Lottie 
Dean,  Gabriel  (pale  red,  tipped  with  white),  Lord 
Roberts,  Miss  Winstanley,  Rosine  (bright  rosy-pink). 
Lord  Brassey,  Columbia  (tipped  with  white  on  an 
orange-red  ground),  J.  W,  Fife  (crimson-purple— one  of 
the  very  best  of  this  colour),  Miss  G.  Cook  (deep  pink), 
Aunt.Cbloe  (very  dai  k),  and  Island  Queen.  Conspicuous 
among  the  varieties  shown  in  dozens  were  Sailor  Prince, 
Clara  G.  Stredwick,  Eiehard  Dean,  Gabriel,  Lottie  DeaD, 
J.  W.  Wilkinson,  Hetty  Dean,  John  turns,  Vesta,  Gal- 
liard,  very  bright;  Winsome,  Mrs.  J.  P.  Clarke,  Lyric, 
Fred  Cobbold,  i-c. ;  and  in  addition,  some  plants  of  a 
small  flowered  single  miniature  strain,  growing  to  a 
height  of  18  inches. 

Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams  &  Co.,  Salisbury,  had  a 
small  collection  made  up  mainly  of  novelties  in  Cactus, 
which  included  Miss  T.  Chen  y,  Sunrit  e,  yellow,  flushed 
at  the  baie  with  delicate  salmon ;  Clarence  Webb, 
Coronation,  Priccess,  The  Kirg,  deep  shaded  red; 
Prince  of  Orange,  a  very  fine  bright  yellow,  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  petals  cinnamon-red  ;  Maid  of  Honour, 
the  centre  warm  rosy-pick,  paling  to  delicate  blush- 
pink  on  the  tips,  &c. 

Messrs.  J.  Stredwick  &  Son,  Silverhill,  St  Leonards- 
on  Sea,  had  a  batch  of  ten  new  varieties,  of  which  nine 
received  awards,  which  is  suggestive  of  the  very  fine 
quality  of  the  new  productions  of  this  firm.  We  are 
indebted  to  Messrs.  J.  Stredwick  &  Son  for  the  intro- 
duction of  the  novel  striped  varieties,  of  which  Alpha 
was  the  first;  Comet,  Vesuvius,  &c.  They  also  had 
Godfinch,  and  Lilac,  very  pleasing;  and  Mary  Farms- 
worth,  deep  yellow  with  white  lips. 

Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &.  Sons,  Lowfield  Nurseries, 
Crawley,  had  a  fine  collection  of  Dahlias,  consisting 
largely  of  single-flowered  varieties,  of  which  Uieic 
were  forty-eight  bunches,  among  them  Violet  Forbes, 
Columbine,  Mela,  Maid  of  Athens,  Flame.  Eobin  Adair, 
Duchess  of  Marlborough,  Veronica,  Beauty's  Eye, 
Hilda,  Harry  Braten,  Irene,  Miss  Roberts,  Puck, 
Aurora,  &c— a  selection  which  comprises  some  very 
attractive  varieties.  Of  Cactus  Tahlias,  there  were 
Columbine,  Floradora,  Lyric,  T.  H.  Jackson,  a  fine  dark 
variety ;  Ajax,  J  W.  Wil  kinsou,  Mrs.  H.  J.  Jones,  &c,  ; 
and  of  Pompon  vaiieties,  Neri.  sa,  Ernest  Harper, 
Captain  Boyton,  &c. 

Messrs.  J.  Burrell  &  Co.,  Howe  Hcuse  Nurseries, 
Cambridge,  had  chiefly  new  Cactus  varieties,  including 
Phiueas,  bright  orange  red,  very  good;  Mrs.  E.  Mawley, 
Ibis,  shaded  apricot,  novel  and  distinct;  Pleasaunce, 
yellow  centre  suffused  with  deep  pink,  a  pretty  aud 
pleasing  variety;  J.  W.  Wilkinson,  Ida,  yellow  ;  Albion, 
while ;  Hubert,  bright  oimson ;  Vesta,  IantLe, 
salmon,  &c. 

Mr.  J.  T.  West,  Tower  Hill,  Brentwood,  had  a  collec- 
tion of  various  types,  including  several  stands  of  un- 
named show  varieties  ;  and  of  Cactus,  bunches  of  Mrs. 
E.  Mawley,  Clara  G.  Sir  edwick,Minnie  West,  very  pretty; 
Lyric,  Cissy,  bright  crimson  ;  Mrs  J.  J.  Crowe,  &c;  and 
in  addition  a  number  of  Cactus  blooms  on  boards,  and 
several  bunches  of  pompon  varieties,  including  Emily 
Hopper,  Sunshine,  Sunny  Daybreak,  Nerissa,  Dr.  Jim, 
Whisper,  Eva,  Darkest  of- All,  Adelaide,  &c. 

Mr.  W.  Baxter,  Dahlia  specialist,  Woking,  had 
twelve  bunches  of  pompon  Dahlias,  which  included 
Daikest-of-AlI,  Ganymede,  Neiissa,  Hypatia,  ifcc. ;  alto 
four  boards  of  Cactus  blooms,  and  bunches  of  the  fol- 
lowing: Lyric,  J.  T.  Hudson,  Vesta,  Mrs.  J.J.Crowe, 
Mrs.  H.  J.  Jones,  Gabriel,  Alpha,  J.  W.  Fife,  Eingdove, 
Mrs.  H.  A.  Neels,  brilliant  deep  scarlet;  (Sec. 

Mr.  M.  V.  Shale,  Vine  Nursery,  Sevecoaks,  had 
single  floweied  Dahlia  Norma,  very  pleasing  in  colour, 
mauve-tinted  salmon,  large  in  size;  a  few  Pompons, 
and  also  new  Cact.ua  varieties. 

Mr.  C.  Turner,  Royal  Nursery,  Slough,  had  some 
new  Cac  us  varieties,  which  included  Slough  Eival.a 
striking,  large,  dark  flower;  Matador,  pale  salmon  red  ; 
&c,  including  Nana,  a  small-flowered,  orange-crimson 
variety,  for  decorative  purposes;  aud  some  pretty  new 
Pompons,  viz.,  Elsa,  white  ;  Cyril,  crimson  ;  Mephisto; 
Imogeuc;  Galatea, cerise- crimson  ;  Minnie,  orange-red, 
tipped  with  yellowish-red,  (Sec. 


Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Oid  Nurseries,  Cheshunt,  had 
the  two  new  Collerette  varieties,  President  Viger  and 
Jean  Goujon  ;  the  last  named  the  most  attractive,  and 
having  a  collar  of  yellow  florets,  while  those  of  the 
former  are  white ;  and  also  a  bronzy-Joliaged  single 
Dahlia  named  laciuiata  purpurea,  having  darkflowers, 
freely  produced. 

Mrs.  St.  Pierre  Harris,  Orpington,  Kent,  had  in 
addition  to  A.  M.  Buruie  show  Dahlia,  a  yellow  Selt  also 
named  Queen  of  Primroses,  but  two  much  like  Mabel 
Stanton. 

NEW  DAHLIAS. 
Awards   of   Merit. 

Dahlia  (Show),  A.  M.  Bumie.— A  finely  formed  flower, 
with  a  close  high  centre  aud  good  outline  and  petal; 
colour,  orange-buff,  darker  at  the  base.  From  Mrs.  St. 
Pierre  Harris,  Scads  Hill  House,  Orpington. 

Dah'.ia  (Show),  Mrs.  11'.  Treseder.— Pale  ground,  edged 
with  bright  rosy  carmine ;  novel  and  distinct;  fine 
outline,  petal,  and  centre.  From  Mr.  J.  T.  West,  Tower 
Hill,  Brentwood. 

Dahlia  (Cactus),  IVimomc.— White,  wiih  long  claw-like 
florets.  A  large  full  flower  of  the  finest  quality,  shown 
on  long  stiff  stems.  From  Hobbies  &  Co  ,  Ltd.  (John 
Green),  Dereham. 

Dahlia  (Cactus),  Albion.—  White,  with  well  formed 
florets  spread  out  more  horizontally  than  those  of  the 
preceding  ;  a  pure  while  variety  of  the  finest  character, 
borne  on  excellent  stems.  From  Messrs.  J.  Burrell 
&  Co  ,  Howe  House  Nurseries,  Cambridge. 

Dah'.ia  (Cacttts)  Coronation.— Brilliant  red ;  a  small 
finely  formed  flower  of  the  best  Cactus  character,  re- 
commended for  garden  decoration;  it  is  said  to  be  of 
good  habit,  very  free,  and  to  throw  its  flowers  well 
above  the  foliage.  From  Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams  & 
Co.,  nurserymen,  Salisbury. 

Dahlia  (Cactui)  Miss  T.  Cherry.— A  lovely  variety  of 
excellent  shape  and  substance ;  colour  bright  rose- 
piuk,  suffused  with  yellow.  From  Messrs.  Keynes 
(fcCo. 

Dahlia  (Cactus)  Clarence  Webb.— A  fine  fall  tlowcr,  with 
incurving  claw-like  florets,  of  a  daik  rosy  salmon 
colour,  extra  fine.    From  Messrs.  Keynes  &  Co. 

Dahlia  (Cactus)  Lucifer.— Bright  orange- salmon,  with 
reddish-crimson  centre,  a  large  full  flower  of  fine  form, 
which  will  be  telling  as  an  exhibition  variety,  but  is 
somewhat  short  in  the  stem.  From  P.  W.  Tulloch, 
Esq.,  Hove,  Brigh'on. 

Dahlia  (Cactus)  Manxman.— A  bold  and  striking  flower. 
Colour  soft  scarlet,  shadiug  away  to  purple,  orange 
centre,  bold  and  erect  ou  stiff  siem.  From  Mr.  S. 
Mortimer,  Swiss  Nursery,  Farnham. 

Dahlia  (Cactus),  F.  W.  Balding  —A  fine  Cactus  type, 
bold  and  showy  ;  centre  yellow  with  pale  salmon  basal 
flore'.s. 

Dahlia  (Cactus),  Eaymond  Parks.— A  bold  flower  of  a 
bright  orange  crimson  colour;  fine  for  exhibition. 

Dahlia  (Cactus),  II.  J.  Jones.— Dedicate  primrose,  the 
long  basal  petals  deeply  lipped  with  white;  a  bright 
and  effective  variety. 

Dahlia  (Cactus),  Itna.—One  of  the  most  novel  and 
distinct  varieties  of  the  season  ;  colour  bright  slaty- 
lilac,  shot  with  yellow;  a  good  sized,  full  flower  of 
excellent  shape. 

Dahlia  (Cactus),  Vesuvius.  —  One  of  the  new  fancy 
striped  varieties ;  the  ground  colour  yellow,  with 
pencilled  lines  and  flakes  of  crimson  ;  extra  fine. 

Dahlia  (Cactus),  Eva.— A  finely  formed  flower  of  the 
purest  while,  with  slight  primrose  centre;  very  attrac- 
tive from  its  purity. 

Dahlia  (Cactus)  Mabel  Tulloch.— Rosy-pink,  with  slight 
rosy  centre ;  a  charming  flower,  of  a  cheery  and 
attractive  character. 

Dahlia  (Cactus)  F.  H.  CVtnpj/ian.— Yellow,  overlaid  with 
deep  orange;  a  fine  formed  and  taking  flower  of  the 
best  character. 

The  foregoing  eight  varieties  were  from  Messrs.  J. 
Stredwick  &  bON,  Si.verLill,  St.  Leonards. 

Dahlia  (Cactus)  Minnie  West.— Bright  primrose  yellow, 
with  deep  lip  of  white  to  the  florets;  a  delicate  and 
pleating  variety.    From  Mr.  J.  T.  West,  Brentwood. 

Dahlia  (Fompon)  Iiosea.—Qt  a  delicate  pinkish  rose, 
very  pleasiug  in  tint,  good  petals  and  shape,  close 
centre.    From  Messrs.  Keynes  &  Co. 

Dahlia(tingle)  Snowdrop.— A  beautifully- formed  flower, 
pure  while  ou  the  margins,  with  a  slight  yellow  circle 
round  the  eye  ;  a  valuable  addition  to  the  white  single 
Dahlias.  From  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  «&  Sons,  Lots  field 
Nurseries,  Crawley. 


Dahlia  (single)  Serita.—  Rosy-crimson,  with  a  deep 
crimson  zone  round  the  eye;  a  small  flower  of  good 
substance,  and  excellent  form.  From  Messrs.  J. 
Cheal  &  Sons. 

Orchid  Committee. 

Present :  Harry  J.  Veitch,  Esq.  (in  the  Chair);  and 
Messrs.  Jas.  O'Brien  (Hon.  Sec),  J.  Gurney  Fonder, 
G.  F.  Moore,  E.  Ashworth,  R.  Brooman-White,  J.  Wilson 
Potter,  H.  M.  Pollett,  H.  Ballanline,  E.  Hill,  J.  Douglas, 
W.  Cobb,  J.  Charlesworlh,  J.  Cypher,  F.  J.  Thorne, 
J.  W.  Odell,  W.  Boxal,  W.  H.  Young,  H.  A.  Tracy, 
H.  Little,  and  F.  W.  Ashton. 

There  was  a  fine  display  of  Orchids,  the  species- 
hybrids,  and  "  botanical"  kinds  being  well  rcpreentecl. 
In  the  last-named  class  the  Hon.  Walter  Rothschiit, 
M.P.,  secured  a  Silver  Flora  Medal  for  an  interesting 
collection  of  singular  species  of  Masdevallias,  Pieurt- 
thallis,  &c.  The  group  included  Masdevallia  ignea 
Stobartiana,  M.  x  Rushtoui,  M.  x  Measuresiana,  M. 
crythrochiete,  M.  maerura,  M.  maculata  superba,  I.*. 
ionocharis,  M.  calura,  M.  x  Ga-iriana,  M.  floribund.  • 
M.  Estrac';c,  M.  Carderi,  M.  nyctcrinia,  M.  triaristella, 
M.  gemmata,  M.  mu3eosa,  M.  niditica,  and  other  Mas 
devalias;  Pleurothallis  macroblepharis,  and  other 
Pleurothallis;  Cryptoplioranthus  Dayanus,  aud  an 
allied  new  species,  Scaphosepaluin  ochthodes  ;  Cattle}  a 
x  fulvescens,  with  pretty  pinkish-orange  flowers;  aud 
two  other  hybrid  Cattleyas;  the  scarlet  Omithidinm 
Physosiphon  Loddigesii,  Rcstrepias,  &c. 

Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  secured  a  Silver 
Flora  Medal  for  an  excellent  group  of  hybrid  Orchids, 
two  of  the  most  striking  of  which  were  Liclto-Cattey  a 
x  Remula  superba  (L.  tenebrosa  x  C.  Aclandiae),  a 
showy  flower,  with  Indian  yellow  sepals  and  petals, 
and  rich  violet  purple  lip,  finely  displayed ;  and  Ltelio- 
Cattleya  x  Bella  var.  Langleyeusis  (L.  purpurata  x  C. 
labiata),  a  very  showy  and  finely  formed  flower;  fur 
varieties  of  both  of  which  Messrs.  Veitch  had  pre- 
viously received  awards.  Also  well  shown  in  the 
group  were  good  forms  of  Lidia  x  splendens,  aud 
L.-C.  x  Bryan,  both  with  some  resemblance  to  the 
favourite  L.-C.  x  Etoniensis ;  Cattleya  x  Chloris, 
Liclia  x  Pacavia  (tenebrosa  x  purpura^),  Cypripeduuu 
X  Madame  Truffaut,  L.  C.  x  Blet^hleyeusis,  L.-C.  x 
callistoglo.sa,  Cattleya  x  Ophir,  C.  x  Clytie,  and 
others. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Pa;k,  were 
awarded  a  Silver  Flora  Medal  for  an  effective  group,  iu 
which  were  two  splendid  plants  of  Cattleya  x  Hardy- 
ana,  and  C.  x  Hardyana  enfieldensis,  the  latter  being 
a  remarkably  large  and  pretly  form,  sho.ving  much  of 
the  colouring  of  C.  aurea,  but  with  a  glowing  ruby- 
crimson  lip.  Fine  specimens  of  DendrobiumformosuiK 
giganteum,  one  of  them  with  over  thirty  flowers ;  two 
clear  white  Cattleya  Gasbelliana  alba,  and  one  C. 
Eldorado  Wallisii ;  C.  x  Mrs.  W.  J.  Whiteley,  C.  x 
Maroni,  a  pretty  form  of  C.  x  mollis  (Gaskclliaua  .-. 
superba),  C.  x  Minucia,  C.  x  Mantini,  a  fine  specimen 
of  C.  bicolor,  and  of  the  allied  C.  Grossii,  were  also  in 
the  group. 

Jeremiah  Colman,  Esq,  Gattou  Park  (gr ,  Mr. 
W.  P.  Bound),  was  awarded  a  Silver  Banksiau  Medal 
for  a  well-arranged  group,  the  central  plant  iu  which 
was  the  handsome  Cattleya  x  Hirdyana,  "Mr  « 
Jeremiah  Colman,"  oue  of  the  richest  coloured  of  its 
class.  The  sepals  and  petals  were  purplish-rose,  the 
large  labellum  crimson  purple,  with  very  fine  gold  lines 
on  the  disc.  Other  good  plants  included  were,  Miltonia 
Regnelli  citrina,  aud  M.  R.  Gatton  Park  variety,  both 
with  yellow  sepals  and  petals,  aud  purple  tinted  lip; 
the  latter  being  |the  better  one.  Cattleya  Mendeli  sv- 
perba,  good  varieties  of  Liclia  pumila,  the  handsome 
Lielio  Cattleya  X  Colmani  (C.  aurea  x  L.C.  x  Arncld- 
iana),  a  good  L.-C.  x  Henry  Greenwood,  Lycast 
leucantha,  Masdevallia  Veitchi  &0. 

Messrs.  Stanley,  Ashton  &  Co.,  Southgate,  staged 
a  good  group  of  finely-flowered  Cattleya  aurea  and  C. 
Lodd'gesii,  the  blush-white  C.  Loddigesii  delicata 
being  a  very  distinct  form.  The  showy  Cypripedium 
x  Neptune  (lo  grande  x  Rolhsehildianum)  was  also 
shown. 

H.  T.  PITT,  Es<|  ,  Eosslyn,  Stamford  Hill  (gr.,  Mr. 
Thurgood),  showedagroup  in  which  were  Cypripediui.i 
x  Thurgoodi,  a  C.  bcllatulum  cross  with  cream-while 
flowers  densely  spoiled  with  purple;  C.  x  Felicity,  a 
very  dclicatcly-linted  hybrid  of  uncertain  parentage ; 
good  Cattleya  x  Maroni,  Odontoglossuin  Adriai  i 
'■  MiLikin,"  a  pretty  cream-  white  flower,  finely  blotched 
with  brown;  O.  Uro  ikinueii,  Oucidium  Lauccanum, 
Sophro-Caltlcya  x  cjim;u,  &0. 

FjtANCiSWBLiESLKY,  Esq  ,  West  field,  Woking,  showed 
L;elio-Cattleya  x  SchiUeriaria,  "  Wcitilcld  variety,"  01  i 
of  the  finest  of  its  class,  the  flowers  being  large  and 
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well  formed,  the  rich  rose-purple  front  of  the  labellum 
being  unusually  broad.  Mr.  Wellesley  also  showed 
Cattleya  aurea,  and  C.  :•:  Hirdyana,  "  Westfield  variety," 
both  fine  in  colour. 

Messrs.  Charlesworth  &  Co.,  Heaton,  Bradford, 
staged  a  collection  of  very  beautiful  hybrids,  two  of 
which  secured  Awards.  They  included  the  fine  Cattleya 
xlris,  two  very  pretty  and  delicately  tinted  Lselio- 
Cattleya  x  Gottoiaua,  Cattleya  x  Hardyana,  C.  x  Miss 
Williams,  Loslia  x  Iona,  <fcc.  The  group  contained  also 
a  fine  specimen  of  Angrrecum  Ellisii,  and  Catasetum 
Bungerothi. 

Messrs  Sander  it  Co.,  St.  Albans,  showed  a  group  of 
Orchids,  in  the  centre  of  which  was  a  noble  form  of 
LEelio-Cattleya  x  Henry  Greenwood,  with  very  fine 
flowers  with  claret  -  crimson  lips;  a  good  L.-C.  x 
Bletchleyensis ;  Cattleya  x  Lord  Rothschild;  Cypri- 
pedium  x  Leeauuin  molle,  with  green-tinted  flowers, 
very  sparsely  spotted,  and  with  a  clear  white  colour  on 
the  upper  half  of  the  dorsal  sepal. 

Col.  Brymee,  M.P.,  Dorchester  (gr.,  Mr.  Denny),  sent 
Cypripedium  x  Umlauftianuni  "Brymer's  variety" 
(Lawrenceanum  x  Insigne  montanum). 

Mr.  J.  Cypher,  Queen's  Road,  Cheltenham,  showed 
Iifelia  pumila  prrestans  "Cypher's  variety,"  a  clear 
white  flower,  with  dark  crimson  markings  on  the  lip  ; 
the  hand'.ome  Cypripedium  Charles worthi  margi- 
natum, with  nearly  white  upper  sepal,  the  base  and 
margin  being  tinged  with  rose;  good  varieties  of 
Odontoglossum  crispum,  Cattleya  x  Mantini  inversa, 
Cypripedium  niveum,  and  C.  x  Vtpani. 

M.  A.  A.  Peeters,  St.  Gilles,  Brussels,  showed  Ltelio- 
Cattleya  x  Audreana  "Peeter's"  variety,  Miltonia  x 
Peetersiana,  and  Cattleya  aurea  "Memoria  Queen 
Marie  Henriette,"  with  cream-white  sepals  and  petals, 
purple  lip,  with  gold  veining  at  the  base. 

Sir  Frederick  Wigan,  Bart.,  Clare  Lawn,  East 
Sheen  (gr.,  Mr.  W.  B.  Young),  showed  Cypripedium  x 
Muriel  Hollington. 

Mr.  Ed.  Kromer,  Bandon  Hill,  Croydon,  showed  Epi- 
dendrum  floribundum. 

M.  Ch.  Beranek,  Rue  de  Babylone,  Paris,  showed 
the  singular  hybrid  Ljelio-Cattleya  x  Lutetia  (C.  velu- 
tina  x  L.-C.  x  elegans  Turneri),  with  narrow  buff- 
coloured  segments  veined  with  purple,  and  purple 
front  to  the  lip. 

Awards. 
First-class  Certificates. 
Cattleya  x  Iris  Charlesworth' s  variety  (bicolor  x  Dowi- 
ana  aurea),  from  Messrs.  Charlesworth  &  Co.,  HeatoD, 
Bradford.— A  fine  advance  on  the  two  of  this  showy 
hybrid  previously  certificated.    Sepals  and  petals  of  a 
rich  bronzy-yellow,  lip  dark  rose-crimson,  the  front 
lobe  very  broad,  and  crimped  at  the  margin. 
Award  of  Merit. 
Lycaste   x    hybrida    (?  Skinneri    x    Deppei).  —  From 
Messrs.  Charleswokth  &  Co.    A  very  pretty  natural 
hybrid,  in  some  respects  approaching  that  which  haa 
appeared  in  gardens  as  L.  Deppei  punctatissima.    The 
flowers  were  white,  and  all  the  parts  were  spotted  with 
purplish-rose. 

Cattleya  Grossii.— From  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co., 
Bush  Hill  Park.  A  supposed  natural  hybrid  of  C. 
bicolor,  and  bearing  a  strong  resemblance  to  C.  elon- 
gata  (Alexandra).  Several  varieties  were  shown,  the 
greenish  sepals  and  petals  being  in  some  cases  spotted 
with  brown.  The  labellum  is  shorter  and  broader 
than  C.  bicolor,  the  tint  varying  from  rose  to  light 
purple. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

Present :  Geo.  Bunyard,  Esq.,  Chairman  ;  and  Messrs. 
H.  Eslings,  W.  Bates,  S.  Mortimer,  Alex.  Dean,  Geo. 
Keif,  W.  Pope,  Ed.  Beckett,  G.  Reynolds,  Jas.  Smith, 
Geo.  Norman,  Geo.  Wythes,  W.  Poupart,  Owen  Thomas, 
and  Jas.  Cheal. 

Mrs.  Nix,  Folgate,  Crawley,  Sussex  (gr.,  Mr.  P.  Neal), 
showed  a  collection  of  hardy  fruits,  some  Melons,  and 
black  Grapes  of  such  a  high  degree  of  merit,  that  a 
Silver-gilt  Knightian  Medal  was  awarded  the  exhi- 
bitor. The  Melons  consisted  of  Invincible,  a  netted 
green-fleshed  variety;  Ringleader,  white-fleshed;  Hero 
of  Lockinge,  Hero  of  Isleworth,  green-fleshed  ;  Ne  Plus 
Ultra,  and  Countess.  ThePlumswereachoicelot.andwe 
remarked  Jefferson,  Cooper's  Black,  Diamond,  Golden 
Transparent,  Transparent  Gage,  Reine  Claude  de  Bavay, 
&c.  The  Apples  were  in  some  cases  large  of  size,  high 
in  colour,  and  generally  clean  of  skin.  Good  examples 
were  noted  of  Royal  Jubilee,  Peasgood's  Nonsuch,  The 
Queen,  M&re  de  M6nage,  &c.  Pears,  about  as  nume- 
rous as  the  Apples,  consisted  of  good  fruits  and  choice 
varieties,  but  they  were  in  some  instances  immature. 
Beurre  d'Amanlis,  Marguerite  Marillat,  Durondeau, 
Marie  Louise  d'Uccle,  Doyenne"  Boussoch,  Marie  Louise, 


Glout  Morceau,  Beurre  Bachelier  were  among  the  finer 
ones.  A  few  Peaches,  viz  ,  Walburton  Admirable, 
Princess  of  Wales,  Nectarine,  and  Sea  Eagle  were 
comprised  in  the  collection. 

W.  H.  Evans,  Esq.,  Forde  Abbey,  Chard,  Somerset- 
shire (gr.,  Mr.  J.  Crook),  contributed  a  small  collection 
of  Plums,  viz.,  Magnum  Bonum,  Coe's  Golden  Drop, 
Reine  Claude  de  Bavay,  <£c.  He  also  showed  a  few 
Apples,  and  a  dish  of  Peaches. 

Mr.  R.  D.  Hughes,  35,  Middle  Lane,  Denbigh,  showed 
fruits  of  Late  Moor  Park  Apricot,  as  yet  barely  ripe. 
Mr.  W.  G.  Godfrey,  Exmouth,  showed  Apples. 
Mr.  Rolfe,  Lawn  Cottage,  Barnet,    showed   Apple 
Mrs.  Rolfe,  an  early  variety  with  the  tints  of  Emperor 
Alexander. 

Dr.  Stocker,  Avery  Hill,  Eltham,  Kent,  showed 
six  magnificent  fruits  of  Peach  Lady  Palmerston. 

E.  J.  Clarke,  Esq.,  Manor  House,  Binbrook,  Market 
Rasen,  showed  fruits  of  Pear  Winter  Windsor,  a  hand- 
some old  English  variety  of  1'ttle  merit. 

Melons  were  shown  by  V.  Ashton,  Esq  ,  and  H.  E. 
Browne,  Esq..  but  no  award  was  made. 

Mr.  A.  Dean  showed  three  lots  of  Onions,  each  con- 
sisting of  six  bulbs;  No.  1  sample  weighed  5ij  oz. ; 
No.  2,  30h  oz. ;  No.  3,  16  oz.,  variety  Ailsa  Craig.  No.  1 
sample,  had  been  grown  on  ground  dressed  for  two 
years  with  stable-dung  at  a  cost  of  2s.  Samples  No.  2 
were  selected  from  several  plots,  each  of  which  was 
dressed  with  a  different  kind  of  artificial  manure,  at  a 
cost  for  each  plot  of  2$.  Sample  No.  3  consisted  of  very 
small  bulbs,  selected  from  a  plot  that  had  had  no 
manure  for  two  years  in  succession. 

W.  Dyer,  Mitchett  Nursery,  Frimley,  Surrey,  showed 
Tomato  Dyer's  Seedling,  a  smooth,  round,  crimson 
fruit.     The  variety  is  apparently  a  very  heavy  cropper. 


nearly  three  months,  its  value  for  decorative  planting 
is  of  a  very  high  order  indeed.  From  Messrs.  Paul, 
Cheshunt;  and  Mr.  John  Forbes,  Hawick. 
Highly  Commended  (***). 
Aster  Shorti.—This  belongs  to  the  small-flowered 
section,  and  is  a  very  showy  border  plant.  It  varies  in 
height  from  3  to  4  feet,  and  bears  a  profusion  of  light 
blue  flowers. 


The  Floral  Committee  at  Chiswick. 

September  24.— A  meeting  of  the  Floral  Committee 
was  held  at  Chiswick  on  the  above  date,  to  examine 
Michaelmas  Daisies  (perennial  Asters)  growing  in  the 
gardens. 

Present :  W.  Marshall,  Esq.  (in  the  Chair) ;  and  Messrs. 
Jas  Hudson,  H.  J.  Jones,  R.  Dean,  E.  Molyneux,  C.  R, 
Fielder,  J.  Walker,  G  Reuthe,  C.  Dixon,  C.Jeffries, 
and  W.  J.  James. 
Awards  of  Merit  were  recommended  to  :— 
Aster  Novi-Belgii,  Top  Sarvyer.—A  vigorous  variety, 
nearly  5  feet  high,  and  delightfully  free  flowering.  Its 
large,  well  shaped,  lilac  coloured  flowers  are  considered 
to  be  an  improvement  on  Robert  Parker,  one  of  the 
best  of  the  group  for  garden  decoration.  From  Miss 
Willmott,  V.M.H.,  Warley,  Essex;  and  Messrs.  Dobhie, 
Rothesay. 

Aster  Novi-Belgii,  F.  W.  Burbidge,  is  of  compact  bushy 
habit  and  quite  distinct  from  any  other  variety  in  the 
Chiswick  collection.  Its  shapely  flowers  are  large,  of  a 
pretty  shade  of  rosy-lilac,  and  bornewithgreatfreedom. 
Height  4  feet  6  inches.  From  Miss  Willmott,  and 
Messrs.  Dobbie, 

Aster  Novi.Belgti,  Celestial,  is  a  chance  seedling  raised 
in  the  Society's  gardens.  It  is  vigorous,  free  in 
blossom,  and  bears  large  light  blue  flowers  occasionally 
touched  with  rose. 

Aster  Novi-Belgii,  Daisy  Peters,  may  perhaps  he  best 
described  as  an  improvement  on  Purity,  and  Mrs. 
W.  Peters.  It  is  a  seedling  from  the  last  named,  grows 
3  feet  high,  and  bears  great  quantities  of  large  pure 
white  flowers.  From  H.  P.  Sturg  is,  Esq.,  Givons  Grove, 
Leatherhead  (gr.,  Mr.  W.  Peters). 

Aster  Novi-Belgii,  Dorothy,  is  a  charming  variety,  of 
good  growth,  witli  a  profusion  of  pale  lavender  flowers. 
A  continuous  bloomer,  and  agood  borderplant.  From 
Miss  Willmott. 

Aster  l&vigatiis,  also  known  as  longifolius  formosus, 
is  wonderfully  pretty,  and  quite  distinct.  It  is  of 
compact,  sturdy  habit,  and  one  of  the  most  floriferous 
of  Michaelmas  Daisies.  Flowers  rose,  passing  to  pink  ; 
height  2  feet  6  inches.    From  Miss  Willmott. 

Aster  vimineiLS perfectus  is  a  slender-growing  variety  of 
upright  habit,  and  literally  smothered  with  dainty 
white  flowers,  suffused  and  tipped  with  pink ;  height 
3  feet  6  inches.  From  Mr.  E.  Beckett,  Aldenham 
House  Gardens,  Elstree. 

Aster  cordifoliiis  mag7iijicus  has  the  good  habit  charac- 
teristic of  the  type,  and  produces  an  abundance  of 
small,  pale  blue,  or  delicate  lilac  flowers ;  height  i  feet 
6  inches.    From  Mr.  E.  Beckett. 

Phlox  Sylphide.— This  still  maintains  its  position 
as  the  best  all  -  round  white  Phlox.  Individually 
the  "pips"  may  not  be  quite  so  large  and  heavy 
as  in  some  other  varieties,  for  example,  but  when 
we  consider  that  a  succession  of  flowers  is  kept  up  for 


Crystal  Palace   Fruit  Show  of  the 
Royal   Horticultural  Society. 

In  addition  to  the  competitive  exhibits  shown  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  last  week,  and  fully  reported  on  in  our 
last  issue,  honorary  displays  were  made  of  fruit  trees 
in  pots,  fruit  in  dishes,  and  as  preserves.  Honey  and 
apiary  utensils,  hives  and  implements,  and  hardy 
flowers  in  great  numbers.  The  following  remarks  are 
upon  the  exhibits  of  fruit. 

A  bank  of  fruit  trees  in  pots  was  arranged  by  Messrs. 
G.  Bunyard  &  Co.,  Maidstone,  at  the  rear  of  a  long 
table,  on  which  the  firm  displayed  hardy  fruit  in 
plates,  baskets,  and  trays.  Many  of  the  trees  were 
heavily  laden  with  fruit.  Grapes  were  likewise  shown, 
viz.,  Foster's  Seedling,  Gros  Maroc,  and  Black  Ham- 
burgh, superior  examples.  Two  varieties  of  the 
Fig  not  often  seen  in  gardens,  at  the  least  upon  open 
walls,  as  Black  Douro,  a  large  dark-skinned  fruit,  and 
Osborn's  Prolific,  were  observed;  also  a  smallish  late 
Peach,  named  Late  Devonian.  Many  of  the  varieties  of 
Pear  were  of  large  size,  but  as  a  rule  the  Pear i  were 
not  as  yet  in  true  character.  The  exhibit  was  a  good  one. 
Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons,  Crawley,  Sussex,  showed 
Dahlias,  arranged  in  sprays  of  Cactus,  Pompon,  and 
single-flowered  varieties.  The  exhibit  was  supported 
by  a  row  of  Apple  and  Pear  trees,  lifted  from  the  open 
ground,  and  also  grown  in  pots. 

Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Royal  Exotic  Nurseries, 
Chelsea,  showed  a  group  of  Pear-trees  of  choice  va- 
rieties in  pots,  including  Beurre"  Fouqueray,  B.  Super- 
fin,  Doyenne"  du  Cornice,  Charles  Ernest,  Sterckmann's, 
Fondante  de  Pamsel,  and  Emile  d'Heyst. 

Preserved  fruits  were  exhibited  by  the  Britannia 
Fruit  Preserving  Company,  Ltd  ,  consisting  of  an 
interesting  array  of  bottles  and  jars  filled  with  jams  of 
many  kinds,  and  whole  fruits  in  syrup.  Plums  of 
many  varieties,  large  and  small  fruited;  Red  Cur- 
rants, Cherries,  Raspberries,  and  Pears  in  syrup. 

Messrs.  Lee  &  Co.,  19,  Knightrider  Street,  Maidstone, 
showed  whole  fruits  in  syrup,  put  up  in  metal-topped 
glass  jars  ;  also  Rhubarb  and  Beans. 

Messrs.  Austin  &  Co.,  St.  James'  Works,  KLngston- 
on-Thames,  showed  home-grown  and  preserved  fruit, 
mostly  in  wide-mouthed  glass  jars,  of  Gooseberries, 
Raspberries  and  Currants,  mixed;  Cherries,  green 
Plums,  red  ditto.  Currants,  Raspberries,  Rhubarb,  &c, 
all  being  very  appetising  in  appearance. 

The  Horticultural  College,  Swanley,  had  a 
similar  exhibit,  and  the  same  sort  of  jars,  of  jams, 
fruit,  jellies,  whole  fruits  in  syrup,  Apple  as  marmalade 
and  jam,  and  as  slices  ;  Greengage  jelly,  &o.  This  exhibit 
showed  much  variety  of  method.  A  large  exhibit,  also 
from  the  College,  was  made  of  gathered  fruits,  includ- 
ing Apples  of  a  large  size  of  the  varieties  Bismarck, 
Peasgood's  Nonsuch,  Ecklinville  Seedling,  and  The 
Queen ;  excellent  Catillac  and  Pitmaston  Duchess 
Pears,  and  several  dishes  of  Plums,  and  Melons  in 
variety. 

From  the  Lady  Warwick  Hostel,  Reading,  came  an 
extensive  assortment  of  dried  and  candied  fruit,  put 
up  in  boxes  as  for  sale,  including  Plums,  Pears,  and 
Apples, sliced  and  dried;  Rhubarb,  Cherries;  besides 
a  great  variety  of  jams  and  bottled  fruit  In  most 
cases  the  ordinary  parchment  cover  was  used. 

Messrs.  Harrison  &  Sons,  nurserymen,  Leicester, 
showed  fruits  of  Capsicum,  and  the  growing  plants  ; 
also  Egg-plant  Cardinal,  of  a  scarlet  colour,  spherical ; 
Capsicum  Cardinal,  a  large  long  red;  and  fruits  of 
Rubus  palmatus  (Strawberry-Raspberry),  and  plants 
with  fruits  upon  them. 

A  Competitive  Class. 
One  dozen  of  bottled  fruits.  1st,  Allanson  Bailey, 
Esq.,  Mount  Pleasant,  Farningham  (gr.,  Mr.  Elliott); 
this  included  Pears  and  Apples  cut  in  quarters,  Plums, 
Cherries,  and  Gooseberries;  2nd,  Mr.  J.  Bushnell, 
Sandlings,  Maidstone;  this  exhibit  included  Quinces 
in  thick  slices ;  3rd,  Mrs.  Bank,  Hasland  Hall, 
Chesterfield,  including  White  Currants. 

Class  142.— 1st,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Plowman,  Heath  Cottage, 
Beddington  Corner,  Mitcham.showeda  small,  very  good 
exhibit  in  1  lb.  jars  of  jellies,  jams,  and  whole  fruits. 

One  Melon,  and  one  dish  of  Apricots,  came  from 
The  Lady  Knightley  of  Fawsley  (gr.,  Mr.  E.  Cox). 
The  former  was  a  neat  fruit  of  Royal  Jubilee  and  the 
latter  were  of  the  Moor  Park  variety. 
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NATIONAL    DAHLIA. 

September  23.— The  Committee  of  the  National 
Dahlia  Society,  sitting  at  the  Drill  Hall,  on  Tuesday 
last,  awarded  Certificates  to  the  following  varieties, 
some  of  which  are  described  in  the  report  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society's  meeting  :— 
Certificates  of  Merit. 

Dahlia  (Cactus)  Manxman.— Mr.  S.  Mortimer. 

Dahlia  (Cactus)  Mrs.  Seagrave.— Bright  crimson,  flaked 
with  purple  ;  a  bold  and  striking  flower  of  fine  form. 

Dahlia  (Cactus)  Mrs.  W.  Cuthbertson.— True  Cactus 
form  ;  shaded  crimson  in  the  centre,  with  brighter 
crimson  towards  the  extremities  of  the  petals ;  a 
massive  variety. 

Dah'ia  (Cactus)  Charm. — Novel  and  distinct ;  yellow 
ground,  suffused  with  orange  and  tipped  with  white; 
a  charming  variety. 

Dahlia  (Cactus)  Minnie  West. 

The  foregoing  four  varieties  were  from  Mr.  J.  T.  West, 
Tower  Hill,  Brentwood. 

Dahlia  (Cactus)  Princess.  —  Bright  pale  rose  colour, 
suffused  with  bright  purple ;  a  novel  and  attractive 
variety. 

Dahlia  (Cactus)  Coronation.—  As  a  garden  variety. 

The  two  foregoing  varieties  were  from  Messrs. 
Keynes  &  Co. 

Dahlia  (Cactus)  Albion. 

Dahlia(Cactus)  Decima  — Yellow,  suffused  with  orange- 
brown  ;  a  fine,  full,  well-formed  variety. 

Dahlia  (Cactus)  Ella.  —  Of  a  very  pleasing  salmon, 
shaded  with  orange ;  fine  Cactus  type ;  full,  and 
decidedly  pleasing. 

The  three  foregoing  varieties  were  from  Messrs.  J. 
Burrell  &  Co.,  Cambridge. 

Dahlia  (Cactus),  H.  F.  Robertson.— Pale  yellow,  a  finely 
formed  flower  of  excellent  build  and  character. 

Dahlia  (Cactus),  Mabel  Tulloch. 

Dahlia  (Cactus),  F.  II.  Chapman. 

The  three  foregoing  varieties  were  from  Messrs.  J. 
Stredwick  &  Son,  St.  Leonards. 

Dahlia  (Sho^^l),  A.  M.  Barnie.— From  Mrs.  St.  Pierre 
Harris. 

Dahlia  (Pompon),  Mephisto.—Ba,rk  crimson  shaded  ;  a 
Small  compact  flower  of  perfect  form. 

Dahlia  (Pompon),  Imogen.— Delicate  lilac-pink,  tipped 
with  purple  ;  very  pretty  and  pleasing,  and  of  excellent 
shape. 

The  two  foregoing  varieties  were  from  Mr.  C.  Turner, 
Royal  Nursery,  Slough. 

Dahlia  (Single),  Serita.  From  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons. 


A  meeting  of  the  committee  of  this  Society  was  held 
on  Tuesday  last  in  the  Rooms  of  the  Horticultural  Club, 
Mr.  E.  Mawley  presiding.  The  Treasurer,  Mr.  Wil- 
kins,  reported  satisfactorily  as  to  the  financial  results 
of  the  recent  show  at  the  Drill  Hall,  and  the  prizes  due 
to  the  various  competitors  were  ordered  to  be  paid. 
With  respect  to  next  year's  exhibition,  it  was  agreed  to 
hold  it  again  at  the  Drill  Hall  on  such  date  early  in  Sep- 
tember next  as  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  may 
fix,  and  also  that  it  should  be  again  of  two  days'  dura- 
tion. In  relation  to  the  awards  of  Certificates  to  seed- 
ling varieties,  it  was  agreed  on  the  second  September 
meeting  to  invite  the  Council  to  agree  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  joint  committee  of  equal  numbers  from  the 
Dahlia  Society  and  the  Floral  Committee,  to  alone 
discharge  such  duty.  It  was  also  resolved  on  the  first 
day  of  the  annual  exhibition  to  hold  a  Dahlia-judging 
Conference,  in  preference  to  any  paper  or  lecture,  if 
the  same  be  agreed  to  by  the  Council  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society. 


DEKBYSHIRE  AGRICULTURAL  AND 
HORTICULTURAL. 

September  lo.  ll.— The  forty-first  annual  exhibition 
of  this  Society  was  held  at  Derby  on  the  dates  given 
above,  and  under  very  adverse  conditions  of  weather; 
a  cold  N.E.  wind  with  a  heavy  downpour  of  rain  con- 
tinuing for  the  greater  portion  of  each  day,  keeping 
many  hundreds  away,  and  making  the  grounds  anything 
but  pleasant  to  those  who  had  the  courage  to  brave  the 
elements. 

In  the  horticultural  division  the  entries  were  more 
than  200  in  excess  of  1901,  and  in  point  of  merit  the 
productions  staged  were  quite  up  to  the  high  standard  of 
former  years.  Six  competitors  entered  in  the  group 
class  of  miscellaneous  plants,  the  result  being  very 
pleasing.  Mr.  J.  Ward,  gr.  to  T.  H.  Oakes,  Esq., 
The  Riddings,  Derby,  who  has  taken  1st  prize  in  this 
class  for  several  succeeding  years,  was  again  well  to 
the  fore,  his  specimen  Codheums  being  remarkably  well 
grown;  among  them  were  noted  C.  Rcadii,  C.  War- 
reni,  C.  tortile,  C.  Lucy,  C.  Nestor,  and  C.  Tliom- 
Bonii,  most  of  the  plants  ranging  between  5  and  6  feet 
in  height,  furnished  with  foliage  down  to  the  pot. 
Mr.  J.  Thompson,  gr.  to  G.  H.  Turner,  Esq.,  Littleover, 
Derby;  Mr.  J.  S.  Sharp,  nurseryman,  Almondbury, 
York ;  and  Mr.  G.  Woodgate,  gr.  to  Sir  Oswald  Most.ey, 
Bart.,  Rolleston  Hall,  Burton- on-Trent,  taking  the 
other  prizes  in  the  order  named. 


Fruit. 

The  tables  of  dessert  fruit  are  always  a  feature  at  the 
Derby  show,  but  ouly  three  competitors  came  forward 
this  year,  Mr.  J.  H.  Goodacre.  gr.  to  the  Earl  of  Har- 
rington, Elvaston  Castle,  Derby;  Mr.  J.  Read,  gr.  to 
the  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  Bretby  Park,  Burton-on-Trent ; 
and  Mr.  J.  Ward;  these  competitors  being  1st,  2nd, 
and  3rd  respectively.  The  fruit  shown  was  of  high 
quality,  the  winning  collec  ion  being  exceptionally 
fine,  and  consisting  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria  and 
Madresfield  Court  Grapes,  Countess  Melons,  Taunton 
Hero,  Princess  of  Wales,  and  Royal  George  Peaches, 
Victoria  Nectarines,  Brown  Turkey  Figs,  Golden  Drop 
Plums,  Washington  Apples,  and  two  varieties  of  Pears. 

Mr.  Goodacre  was  placed  1st  in  the  class  for  three 
bunches  of  White  Grapes,  also  in  the  class  for  three 
bunches  of  Black  Grapes,  staging  thiee  magnifi- 
cent bunches  of  Barbarossa;  Mr.  S  Barker,  gr.  to  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  Clumber,  running  him  close  with 
three  grand  bunches  of  Gros  Colman. 

For  a  si  ngle  dish  of  Peaches  and  for  Nectarines,  Mr. 
Goodacre  was  again  1st.  Several  collections  of  Apples 
were  in  competition.  In  the  class  for  six  dishes,  large 
and  highly  coloured  fruits  being  shown,  the  1st  and 
2nd  prizes  going  respectively  to  Mr.  Goodacre  and 
Mr.  G.  Woodgate. 

Vegetables 

were  exceedingly  well  shown  ;  the  chief  prize  winners 
being  Messrs.  J.  Hudson,  D.  Smith,  J.  Read,  G.  Wade- 
son,  and  G.  Woodgate. 


MANCHESTER  AND  NORTH  OP 
ENGLAND  ORCHID. 

September  11.— On  this  occasion  H.  Thorp,  Esq., 
Boothroyden,  exhibited  a  somewhat  unusual  form  of 
Cattleya  Forbesii,  the  flower  being  greenish  through- 
out in  colour. 

R.  Tunstill,  Esq.,  Burnley  (gr.,  Mr.  Balmforth), 
exhibited  the  pure  yellow  flowered  Odontoglossum 
grande,  which  had  previously  received  honours. 

O.  O.  Wrigley,  Esq.,  Bury  (gr.,  Mr.  Rogers),  staged  a 
very  nice  group  of  plants,  Liclio  Cattleya  x  Admiral 
Dewey  being  well  shown.  A  Cultural  Certificate  was 
awarded  to  a  finely-grown  plant  of  Ctelogyne  pandu- 
rata,  an  Award  of  Merit  to  the  handsome  Brassia 
Lawrenceana  var.  longissima,  and  a  First-class  Certifi- 
cate for  Cypripedium  x  Mabeliie,  var.  Corona.  This 
latter  plant  is  the  reverse  cross  of  C.  x  Lord  Derby, 
and  is  very  striking  in  its  petals,  which  remind  one  of 
the  finest  form  of  C.  x  Morgania;  var.  Burfordensis. 
C.  x  Fowlerianum  was  shown  from  thesame  collection. 
Bronze  Medal  was  awarded  for  the  group. 

Captain  C.  C.  Hurst,  Burbage  Lodge,  Hinckley  (gr., 
Mr.  Dakin),  received  an  Award  of  Merit  for  Cattleya  x 
Germania  (C.  granulosa  x ,  C.  x  Hardyana),  var.  Bur- 
bagensis. 

E.  Rogerson,  Esq  ,  Didsbury  (gr.,  Mr.  Lowe),  received 
a  First-class  Certificate  for  Cattleya  x  Hardyana  Oak- 
dene  var.,  a  fine  form  with  brilliant  colouring  in  the 
lip.  An  Award  of  Merit  was  voted  to  the  same  owner 
for  Cypripedium  x  T.  Rogerson,  a  cross  apparently 
between  C.  x  orphanum  x  C.  Charlesworthi. 

Mr  John  Robson,  Altrincham,  exhibited  a  form  of 
Cypripedium  x  Laurebel,  which  received  an  Award  of 
Merit. 

T.  Statter,  Esq.,  Whitefield  (gr.,  Mr.  Johnson),  ex- 
hibited a  beautiful  plant  of  Cypripedium  x  trium- 
phans,  well  known  for  its  rich  dorsal  sepal.  Lrelio- 
Cattleya  x  Ingrami  and  Cypripedium  Stonei  x 
Rothschildianum,  came  from  the  same  collection. 

M.  Jules  Hye,  Ghent,  exhibited  Brasso-Cattleya  x 
heatonensis  (Brassavola  Digbyaua  x  Cattleya  x  Hardy- 
ana), a  fine  large  flower  of  a  delicate  shade,  fringed  in 
the  labellum,  as  are  all  the  crosses  from  Brassavola 
Digbyana  (First-class  Certificate). 

Messrs.  Charlesworth  &  Co.,  Bradford,  staged  a 
handsome  set  of  plants,  including  a  handsome  hybrid 
Sophro-Lfelia  x  heatonensis  (Sophronitis  grandiflora 
x  Leelia  purpurata),  the  colour  of  which  may  be  de- 
scribed as  brilliant  cerise,  with  a  sheen  which  glistened 
in  a  good  light.  This  plant  received  an  Award  of 
Merit;  and  similar  awards  were  voted  to  Lielio- 
Cattleya  x  Adolplms  (L.  cinnabarina  x  C.  Aclandirc). 
and  Lffilio-Cattleya  x  Albanensis  var.  inversa  (C. 
Warneri  X  L.  tenebrosa  (Bronze  Medal  for  group). 

Mr.  A.  J.  Keeling,  Bingley,  exhibited  Ltelia  x  Diana 
(L.  purpurata  x  L.  Dayana),  and  said  to  resemble  L.  x 
Iona. 

Messrs.  Cowan  &Co.,  Gateacre,  exhibited  Oncidium 
x  punctatum,  a  supposed  natural  hybrid  between  O. 
Forbesii  and  O.  Gardnerianum.  P.  W. 


CROYDON      HORTICULTUBAL 
MUTUAL  IMPROVEMENT. 

September  ltj. — "Violas"  formed  the  subject  of  an 
interesting  pnper  by  Mr.  G.  Dray,  Superintendent  of 
the  Recreation  Grounds,  Sydenham.  Mr.  M.  E.  Mills. 
gr.  to  Frank  Lloyd,  Esq  ,  staged  some  fine  cut  hardy 
flowers. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held  on  October  7.  Subject, 
"  The  Renovation  of  Old  Fruit  Trees." 


Birch  Rust  :  Betula  is  informed  that  the  Birch 
leaves  are  infested  on  the  under  surface 
■with  the  small  yellow  tufts  of  Uredospores 
belonging  to  the  Birch-rust,  formerly  known 
as  Uredo  betulina,  but  now  recognised  as 
the  Uredo  stage  of  Melampsora  betulina ; 
the  latter  being  found  later  as  blackish  dots 
mixed  with  the  Uredo.  This  parasite  is 
known  on  the  leaves  of  the  different  species 
of  Birch  in  most  countries  of  Europe,  as  well 
as  Asiatic  Siberia.  Sweep  up  and  burn  all 
fallen  leaves  if  you  would  prevent  diffusion. 
M.  C.  C. 

BOOKS:  F.  0.  Harper.  The  Cottage  Gardeners' 
Calendar,  published  at  this  office,  price  3|d. 
per  post.  It  is  of  a  size  convenient  for 
carrying  in  the  pocket.  A  larger  book  by 
T.  W.  Sanders,  entitled  The  Garden 
Calendar,  was  published  by  Hamilton  Adams 
&  Co.,  Paternoster  Row,  London,  at  2s. 

Carnations:  J.  L.  L.  A  beautiful  lot  of 
blooms  so  late  in  the  season.  The  colour 
pleasing,  and  particularly  effective  in  masses. 

Caterpillar:  8.  The  mottled  Umber  moth, 
Hibernia  defoliaria. 

Chrysanthemum  Catalogue  :  Chas.  P.  Por- 
the  official  catalogue  of  the  National  Chrys- 
anthemum Society,  apply  to  the  Secretary, 
Mr.  R.  Dean,  Ranelagh  Road,  Ealing, 
London,  W. 

Coal-ash  Tennis  Court  :  E.  M.  If  the  land  is 
wet  or  retentive,  there  should  be  a  6-inch 
layer  of  chalk,  brick-bats,  clinkers,  or 
similar  material  put  into  an  excavation 
made  9  inches  deep,  and  the  soil  at  the 
bottom  should  be  given  aslope  to  both  sides, 
and  tile  drains  provided  at  the  sides  to  carry 
off  the  water.  On  this  mass  of  rough  mate- 
rial place  roughish  coal  -  ashes — say  the 
screenings  from  the  house  dust — taking  care 
to  use  nothing  that  will  decay ;  make  this 
level  and  firm,  and  then  put  on  fine  coal- 
ashes  an  inch  deep,  apply  water,  and  roll 
well. 

Commissions  and  Agency  :  Correspondent.  We 
agree  with  you  that  the  offer  made  to  you  is 
a  very  specious  and  a  very  insidious  one, 
quite  unworthy  of  a  respectable  firm.  We 
do  not  see,  however,  how  this  very  mis- 
chievous practice  can  be  stopped,  unless  the 
nurserymen  themselves  combine  to  stop  it, 
as  the  seed-merchants  did  many  years  ago, 
when,  at  their  own  instigation,  the  Seed 
Adulteration  Act  was  passed,  which  has 
proved  very  beneficial.  The  great  difficulty 
is  that  some  of  the  Dutch  houses,  including 
some  of  those  of  the  highest  repute,  make 
the  same  or  similar  offers,  and  there  is  no 
means  of  reaching  them.  We  have  before  us 
leaflets  inserted  in  some  Dutch  catalogues, 
which,  to  say  the  least,  are  not  creditable. 

Correction  :  Ananas  bracamorensis.  Mr. 
Linden  has  drawn  my  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  variety  of  Fineapple  illustrated  on 
p.  218  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  of  Sept.  20 
is  "  Ananassa  bracamorensis,"  and  not 
Brackermorensis.  Furthermore,  that  it  was- 
introduced  by  them  from  Rio  Bracamoros. 
James  Roberts,  Vienna. 

Cucumber  Foliage  going  Brown  in  Places  : 
G.  H.  A.  B.  Frequently  alluded  to  in 
recent  issues  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle. 
Nothing  is  known  with  certainty  about  this 
"new"  disease,  except  that  it  is  oaused 
by  a  fungus,  and  at presont there  isnoretnedy 
for  it.  It  spreads  rapidly,  and  the  better 
course  is  to  root  out  the  plants  and  burn 
them,  and  then  thoroughly  disinfect  the  pit 
or  house  with  sulphur. 

Cucumbers:  E.G.  The  many  legged  insects 
on  the  decayed  roots  of  your  Cucumbers  are 
mere  scavengers,  and  perfectly  harmless. 
The  plants  have  died  from  other  causes, 
possibly  the  destiuctivo  fungoid  disease, 
now  so  common. 
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Curkant  Canker  :    8.    The  red  fungus  is  a     N 
Tnberculaiia  ;  seeGard.  C7iro?i.,Jan.  28,1871. 

Fungus  on  Yew  :  T.  8.  The  fungus  is  Sphre- 
rella  taxi,  described  and  figured  in  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle,  June  28,  1884.  Cut  off 
the  affected  shoots  as  far  as  you  can,  and 
burn  them. 

Grapes  Diseased:  G.  Smith.  The  fruits  are 
affected  with  the  spot  fungus,  Gltetisporiuru 
ampelophagum.  With  a  pair  of  Grape-scissors 
cut  out  every  diseased  berry,  catching  them  in 
a  small  box,  and  destroying  them  by  burning 
forthwith.  Nothing  farther  can bedone this 
season,  the  Grapes  being  nearly  ripe.  In  the 
winter,  dress  the  Vine  with  the  Bordeaux- 
Mixture  or  some  adherent  dressing  con- 
taining sulphur,  and  during  the  summer 
months  syringe  the  Vines  occasionally  with 
water  in  which  liver-ofsulphur  at  the  rate 
of  4oz.  per  gallon  is  dissolved. 

Grapes  not  Colouring:  B.  8.  The  cause  is 
probably  the  too  heavy  crop  this  year  and 
last.  You  can  do  nothing  now  more  than  you 
have  already  done.  Another  year  crop  the 
Vine  more  moderately.  The  manures  used 
were  of  the  right  kind.  Such  manures  should 
not  be  afforded  more  often  than  once  in  six 
weeks  during  growth.  Vines  do  not  bleed 
during  the  season  of  growth,  and  it  will  be 
quite  safe  for  you  to  remove  laterals,  taking 
the  precaution  to  cut  them  back  to  a  leaf. 

Hippeastrums  (Amaryllis)  :  A.  B.  See  p.  20S, 
col.  c,  in  our  issue  for  September  13  last, 
under  the  heading  "Spring-flowering  Hip- 
peastrums." The  directions  there  given 
will  be  quite  applicable  to  your  case. 

Melon  Plants  Diseased  :  0.  L.  See  also  under 
"Cucumbers."  The  plants  are  attacked  by 
the  fungus  Cereospora  melonis,  for  which 
there  is  no  known  antidote.  Clear  out  plants 
and  soil,  and  cultivate  no  cucurbitaceous 
plants  for  several  years.  That  which  is 
cleared  out  of  the  houses  or  pits  should  be 
buried  deep  in  the  earth  or  charred.  The 
pest  is  causing  much  loss  in  gardens  in  this 
country. 

Melon  Roots:  J.  H.  One  of  the  worst  cases 
of  "Eel worm"  we  have  seen.  Eelworms 
are  of  microscopic  size,  not  visible  to  the 
naked  eye.  Your  soil  must  swarm  with 
them,  and  it  is  useless  1 }  attempt  the  cul- 
tivation of  Melons,  Cucumbers,  or  allied 
plants,  unless  you  sterilise  your  soil  by 
baking  it,  or  procure  from  a  distance  some 
that  is  known  to  be  free  from  the  pest. 

Names  or  Flowers  and  Fruits  :  Wc  arc  desirous 

to  oblige  our  correspondents  as  far  as  W'  can,  but 
the  task  is  becoming  too  costly  and  too  timc-coneum- 
i/ngfor  us  to  continue  it  without  some  restrictions. 
Correspondents  should  observe  the  rule  that  not  more 
than  six  varieties  be  sent  at  any  one  time.  The 
specimens  must  be  good  ones  ;  if  two  of  each  variety 
are  sent,  identification  will  be  easier.  The  fruits 
should  be  just  approaching  ripeness,  and  they  should 
be  properly  numbered,  and  carefully  packed.  A 
leaf  or  shoot  of  each  variety  is  helpful,  and  in  the 
case  of  Plums,  absolutely  essential.  In  all  cos  I 
it  is  necessary  to  know  the  district  from  which 
the  fruits  arc  sent.  Wc  do  not  undertake  to 
send  answers  through  the  post,  or  to  return  fruits. 
Fruits  and  plants  must  not  be  sent  in  the  same 
hoe.  Delay  in  any  ease  is  unavoidable.  — 
A.  M.  C.  1,  Melrose  ;  2,  Hanwell  Souring. 
— R.  B.  1,  a  small  example  of  Brown 
Beurre  ;  2,  Beurre  Romain. — 0.  P.  8.  It  is 
impossible  to  give  the  names  of  such  im- 
mature specimens  in  their  present  state. 
Let  the  others  remain  on  the  trees  for  at 
least  a  fortnight.  We  will  refer  to  your 
samples  as  they  ripen. — W.V.C.  1,  Worcester 
Pearmain,  dessert;  2,  not  recognisable;  3, 
unknown,  not  much  better  than  a  wilding  ; 
4, Devonshire  Quarrenden,  dessert;  5, French 
Codlin,  cooking;  6,  Duchess  of  Oldenburg, 
cooking.  Pears  :  1,  Fondante  de  la  Roche  ; 
2,  Forme  de  Delices ;  are  very  small  and 
not  in  character. — B.  W.  R.  Beurre  Du- 
quesne. — M.  &  Co.  Lord  Lennox,  a  late 
dessert  Apple. — Bojohn.  Plums:  1, Monarch  ; 
2,  Victoria ;  3,  Kirke's ;  4,  Prince  Eogle- 
bert;  5,  B.dle  de  Louvain ;  C,  this  one  was 
crushed. 


AMES    of   Plants:     Correspondents   not   an- 
swered  in  this  issue  are   requested  to  be  so 
good   as  to  consult  the  following  number. — 
A.  Bennett.    1,  Rudbeckia  maxima;    2,   R. 
laciniata;  3,  R.  pinnata  ;  4,  Heliopsis  laevis  ; 
5,    Dracocephalum  virginicum ;    6,   not   re- 
cognised.— J.  L.    1,   Pernettya   mucronata ; 
2,  Chrysanthemum  coronarium  ;    3,  Inula  en- 
sifolia ;   4,  Lychnis   dioica,    double-flowered 
variety  ;      5,     Eupatorium    ageratioides.  — ■ 
W.  B.     1,  Sedum  spestabile  ;  2,   not  recog- 
nised ;     3,    Inula   glandulosa ;     4,    Erigeron 
speeiosus;     5,     Campanula     urticifolia;     6, 
Helianthus  multiaorus,    double  ;    7,  Campa- 
nula, not  recognised. — J.  H.     Ditura  Stra- 
monium   (Thorn-Apple),   poisonous;    comes 
up  as  a  weed  in  waste  places  ;  it  belongs  to 
the  Solanacese.  —  J.   Batters.      Polygonum 
cuspidatum. — W.  D.     We   cannot  undertake 
to  name  the  varieties   of    Chrysanthemum 
frutescens. — J.     Snell.     Not   a   Sweet   Pea, 
but   Lathyrus  magellanicus — Lord    Anson's 
Pea,  introduced  as  long  ago  as  1744. — W.  M. 
1,  Catalpa  bignonioides ;   2,  Cestrum   fasoi- 
eulatum ;    3,   Aselepias    nivea;    4,    Libonia 
penhrosiensis ;    5,    Eupatorium    Wemmauni- 
anum. — Croton.     The  Crotons   are   properly 
Codifeums ;    they  vary  much    even  in  the 
leaves  of    the  same    plant.     1,   Asplenium 
viviparum;   2,  Aloe  socotrina ;  3,  Coditeum 
ehrysophyllum  ;  4,  Codijeum  interruptum  ;  5, 
Codiseum  Weismannianum. — R.  M.,  Cheshire. 
The  plantsentis  commonly  known  in  gardens 
as  Saxifraga  longifolia. — F.   B.     1,  Saabiosa 
suceisa ;     2,   Centaurea  nigra,   Hard-head; 
high   cultivation   and   heavy   manuring   are 
the   best   remedies.— G.   S.      1,    Polygonum 
sachalinense;  2,  Lavandula  dentata. — W.  H. 
A  Verbena,  which  we  do  not  recognise. — 
G.  M.     The  beautiful  Oncidium  you  send  is 
Oneidium  luridum  guttatum  :     the  species  is 
extremely  variable,  some  of  the  forms  having 
very  dull-coloured  flowers.     Your  variety, 
the  Jamaica  form,  is  the  best. — S.   Lycium 
siuense.  —  A.    K.    K.      1,    Arctostaphylos 
uva    ursi ;     2,    Antennaria     tomentosa ;     3, 
Aster    acris;    4,    Saxifraga    crassifolia ;    5, 
Ophiopogon  Jaburan  ;  6,  Achillea  Millefolium 
var.  rosea ;  7,  Potentilla  variabilis ;  8,  An- 
thericum  Liliago.    Do   not  send  more  than 
six   at   another   time. — Bojohn.      Ceanothus 
azureus  grandifiorus,  a  native  of  Mexico. — 
W.  W.,  Taymouth.     driaria  ruscifolia.     The 
beautiful  Thalictrum  Delavayi  was  figured 
from    Kew     in     the    Gardeners'    Chronicle, 
August  2,  1890.     When  you  have  a  seedling 
to  spare  we  should  be  glad  to  have  it. — 
E.  H.,  Colchester.    Glaueium  lutenm,  horned 
Poppy.— J.  K.,  Alresjord.     1,  Salvia  Hormi- 
num ;    2,    Saponaria   officinalis,   double ;    3, 
Eupatorium  cannabinum  ;  4,  Spirsei  species  ; 
5,    Rhamnus  ala'ernus. — J.  H.   B.     1,  2,  3, 
Fruits  later  on  ;  4,  Polygonum  cuspidatum  ; 
5,  Asplenium  ruta  muraria;  0,  Daphne  Lau- 
reola  ;  7,  Tilia  europfea  ;  8,  Crataegus  glandu- 
losa. — J.  C,  Lochgilphead.  1,  Lysimachia;  2, 
Hypericum  perforatum  ;  3,  Sanguisorba cana- 
densis ;  4,  Chelone  obliqua ;  5,  Sedum  tele- 
phium  var. ;  C,  Heuchera,  no  flowers  ;  7,  Lu- 
pinus  polyphyllus ;  8, Geranium silvaticum ;  9, 
Achillea   Millefolium  var.  rosea  ;  10,  Epime- 
dium,  no  flowers;  11,  Leycesteria  formosa ; 
12,  Hemerocallis  kwanso, double.    Please  re- 
member we  have  other  work  to  do  than  to 
name  plants ;  another  time  send  only  six,  our 
time  is  very  precious  — B.  B.    Verbenas,  but 
the  varieties   undeterminable   when   out  of 
flower.    They  may  be  struck  from  cuttings  at 
this  season,  or  grown  from  seeds  sown  in 
the  early  spring.— A.  B.     Cratregus  Lelandi. 
We  do  not  undertake  to  reply  by  post.    We 
will  endeavour  to  give  you  a  reply  next 
■week. 

New  Ground  Infested  wrrn  Wire-worm  : 
J.  F.  M.  To  clear  land  of  wire-worm  is  not 
an  easy  matter,  but  seeing  that  it  is  under 
grass,  this  should  be  skimmed  off  in  sods  of 
2  to  3  inches  in  thickness,  stacking  it  for 
future  use,  or  charring  it.  If  the  stacks  of 
turf  are  made  of  large  size,  and  no  herbage 
be  allowed  to  grow  on  the  top  and  sides,  the 
wire-worms  will  die  from  lack  of  food  as  the 
roots  of  the  grasses  decay.    The  turf  being 


removed,  dress  the  land  with  gas-lime  or 
quicklime  and   soot,  and  trench  or  plough  it 
with  a  subsoil  plough,  and  stir  it  with  an 
ordinary  plough  or  cultivator  twice  during 
the  winter. 
Peach  :  E.  8.  G.    Royal  George  is  the  better 
variety  of  the  two  named,  but  is  liable  to 
mildew  attick  in  the  early  summer  months. 
Scale  on  Carica  papaya:    M.  Buysman.    Le- 
canium  hesperidum  is  the  name  of  the  scale. 
Why  not  try  the  hydrocyanic-gas  treatment 
which  is  claimed  by  experts  to  be  the  most 
efficient   fumigating   medium  for  "scale?" 
The  method  recommended  for  su?culent  or 
tender  plants  is  as  follows  : — Place  a  number 
of  plants  in  an  air-tight  Wardian   case  or 
chamber  containing  10  cubic  feet  of  fpace  : 
place  a  non-porous  or  glazed  earthen  vessel 
inside,  and  pour  into  it  1  oz.  of  clean  soft 
water;  add  to  this  §  oz.  of  sulphuric  acid 
(H„  SOJ,  then  add  -f  oz.  of  cyanide  of  po- 
tassium  (KCN),    broken     into    small    lumps 
about   three-quarters    of    an    inch   square ; 
close   the  door   of  the  case  or  fumigator, 
and   leave  for   half   an  hour.     The   cyanide 
is     a     deadly      poison,      and    should     be 
handled  with  every  care.    Before  adopting 
this  method,  we  would  strongly  advise  jouto 
consult  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society,  vol.   xxiii..   pp.  37 — 40;    and 
also     Fumigation      Methods,     by     Johnson 
(Orange  Judd  Co.,  New  York,   1E02).      As 
an    insecticide,    satisfactory    results    have 
been  obtained  with  the  well-known  paraffin 
emulsion,   see   Journal  oj  the  Royal  Borti- 
cultnral   Society,    which    also    gives     much 
useful   information    on  remedies  for    scale 
insects.  G.  N. 
Unheated      Glasshouses  :      J.      Bonhomme. 
Nothing   can   be  done  with  such  houses  in 
the  winter,  beyond  making  them  stores  for 
fruit-trees,  Vines  in  pots,  at  rest,  plants  of 
Rhododendrons,  hardy  Azaleas,  Lilacs,  Sta- 
phylea,  and  the  like,  that  will  be  forced  for 
spring  flowering. 
Vine  Stem   Injured:     No   Name   or   Initials. 
The  roots  are  healthy  and  abundant,  but  the 
stem  of  the  Vine,  just  at  the  ground-level, 
seems  to  have  been  gnawed  by  mole  crickets, 
mice,  or  rats,  or  injured  by  a  tool,  and  the 
plant  has  made  an  effort  to  cover  the  exposed 
wood  with  bark.    We  observe  no  signs  of 
disease. 
Vines  :  T.  F.    There  are  no  indications  of  fun- 
goid or  other  pests,  and  the  disfiguration  of 
the  leaves  is  due  to  scaldiDg.    That  other 
varieties  have  not  suffered  similarly  may  be 
because  the  leaves  are  stronger,  and  better 
able  to  resist  evil  influences.    Examine  the 
glass  for   "flaws,"    and    exercise    care    in 
affording  sufficient  air  to  prevent  "scorch- 
ing"   or    "scalding."      Good    results    may 
follow   the  inarching  of  the  Muscat  Ham- 
burgh upon  Blaek  Hamburgh. — F.  J.    There 
appear  to  be  signs  of   a  fungoid  disease  in 
the    leaves,   but  they  are  not   sufficiently 
developed  to  be  identified  with   certainty. 
Will  you  send  us  more  advanced  specimens 
in  the  course  of  a  week  or  ten  days  ? 
Weevils  in  Cyclamen-Pots  :  H.  F.    The  grubs 
must  be  sought  for  by  turning  out  the  plants 
carefully     without    disturbing     the    balls, 
excepting  on  the  top  where,  doubtless,  most 
of  them  will  be  found.     All  soil  suspected  of 
harboring  weevils  should  be  baked  before 
making  use  of  it.   The  perfect  insects  should 
bo  caught  at  n'ght. 

COMMCNicATioxs  Received.  -E.  N.,  with  many  thank?. 
— E.  T.,  Grahamstown— F.  W.  B  — L  B..  New  York.— 
Max  Leichtlin.  Baden-Baden — F.  de  L,.,  Contich.— 
O.  Sprenger,  Naples.-F.  M.  G.-Barr  &  Sons—  Thos. 
Methven  &.  Son— Max  Kolb,  Munich— B.  &  S.— A. 
Cogniaux,  Nivelles-H.  C.  W.,  Bavavia-J.  T.-F.  M.  G. 
— E  G  R  —  1  Ball-E.  \V„  Elgin— J.  H,  Queenstown— 
W.  H  -A.  C.  F.-C.  O.-E.  C.-F.  T.  L.— F.  S.-T.  E.  S. 
— J  H  H  —J.  P.— Interested  Reader.— C.  J.— A.  B.— 
R  B  —  H.  P.  8.— M.  &  Co.-S.  N.  R.-J.  E.  B— A.  D.- 
G.  Nicholson.-H.  W.  W.-A.  H.-C.  T.  D.-G.  F.- 
J  S.  &  Co.-W.  J.  S.-W.  H.  C.-T.  H.-A.  R.  B - 
Bucks.-H.  S.-Geo  E.  L.-Tokay.-F.  J— Z  P.— N.  G. 
— W.  E.  B.— J.  R.  P.  &  Sons. 


(For  Markets  and  Weather,  see  p.  z.) 


Supplement  to  the    "Gardeners'   Chronicle."    September    27,     1902. 


Fabiana  imbricata  in  the  garden  of  Mat.-GtEN.  Lucie  Smith  at  Worthing 
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CUCUMBER  AND  MELON-LEAF 
BLOTCH. 

CERCOSPORA   MELONIS,  Cke. 

IN  view  of  the  amount  of  destruction  that 
is  being  wrought  to  Melon  and  Cu- 
cumber plants,  in  market  nurseries,  by  this 
fungus,  the  following  article  from  the  Journal 
of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  will  be  read 
with  much  interest.  The  pest  was  described 
first  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  by  Dr.  M.  C. 
Cooke,  on  September  5,  1896,  p.  271. 

"  This  fungus,  although  first  observed  and 
described  as  a  new  species  so  recently  as 
1896,  has  spread  with  remarkable  rapidity, 
and  at  the  present  moment  is  the  most 
destructive  parasite  with  which  the  culti- 
vator of  Cucumbers  and  Melons  has  to  con- 
tend. In  several  instances  growers  report 
an  annual  loss  of  £1000,  whereas  others 
have  had  to  abandon  the  cultivation  of  these 
plants,  owing  to  the  repeated  destruction 
of  their  entire  stock,  in  places  whore  the 
fungus  has  secured  a  firm  foothold. 

The  foliage  is  the  part  attacked.  The  first 
indical  inn  <>f  the  presence  of  llic  disease  is 
the  appearance  of  a  few  small,  scattered, 
pale  green  spots  on  the  upper  surface  of  the 
leaf.  The  spots  gradually  increase  in  size 
and  also  in  number,  and  often  run  together, 
gradually  passing  through  greytoa  brownish 
or  ochreous  colour.  If  at  this  stage  the 
upper  surface  of  a  diseased  spot  be  examined 
svith  a  pocket-lens,  it  will  be  seen  to  be 
covered  with  delicate  upright  brown  threads, 
each    bearing  a  conidium  at  its  tip.    This 


represents  the  fruiting  portion  of  the  fungus, 
the  mycelium  or  hyphae  being  buried  in  the 
substance  of  the  leaf. 

The  minute  conidiaor  reproductive  bodies 
are  carried  from  diseased  to  healthy  leaves 
by  currents  of  air,  insects,  clothing,  &c,  or 
by  spraying  ;  and  if  the  leaf-surface  is  moist, 
such  conidia  germinate,  and  the  germ-tubes 
enter  the  tissues  of  the  leaf  directly. 

Very  frequently  a  leaf  becomes  quite  dry 
and  crumbles  to  the  ground  within  twenty- 
four  hours  of  the  first  infection.  Such  dead 
fallen  leaves  are  much  more  responsible  for 
the  rapid  spread  of  the  epidemic  than  are 
the  conidia,  which  pass  directly  from  one 
leaf  to  another. 

When  the  dry  fragments  of  a  diseased 
leaf  fall  on  damp  earth,  the  mycelium 
present  in  the  tissues  quickly  commences 
growth,  and  forms  an  exceedingly  delicate 
cobweb-like  mycelium,  which  runs  on  the 
surface  of  the  soil,  and  produces  myriads  of 
very  minute  conidia,  which  are  dispersed  by 
currents  of  air,  and  infect  the  leaves  in  a 
manner  similar  to  that  of  the  larger  conidia 
borne  on  the  leaves. 

The  mycelium  in  the  soil,  originating  from 
diseased  fallen  leaves,  continues  to  extend 
and  produce  conidia  so  long  as  the  requisite 
conditions  as  to  moisture  and  temperature 
are  present.  When  these  conditions  fail,  the 
mycelium  passes  into  a  resting  condition, 
but  readily  assumes  renewed  activity  when 
stimulated  by  returning  moisture  and  heat. 
By  this  means  the  fungus  survives  from  one 
season  to  another  in  the  soil,  and  the  disease 
is  almost  certain  to  recur  year  after  year  in 
a  house  that  is  once  infected,  unless  the  soil 
is  thoroughly  sterilised. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  the 
disease  under  consideration  can  only  assume 
the  proportions  of  a  destructive  epidemic 
when  attacking  plants  grown  under  glass, 
and  where  a  high  temperature  and  an  excess 
of  moisture  are  present.  Such  conditions, 
accompanied  by  a  deficiency  of  light,  result 
in  the  production  of  'soft'  foliage,  and  it  is 
only  such  soft  foliage  that  the  fungus  can 
attack.  Experiments  carried  out  at  Kew 
prove  that  the  fungus  cannot  inoculate 
leaves  that  have  developed  under  ■  lights,'  or 
in  the  open  air.  Plants  that  are  badly 
diseased,  if  removed  to  the  open  air,  pro- 
duce new  foliage,  which  remains  perfectly 
healthy. 

The  disease  is  entirely  an  artificial 
creation,  rendered  possible  by  the  rushing 
mode  of  cultivation  followed. 

The  seed  remains  perfectly  free  from 
disease,  hence  there  is  no  fear  of  its  intro- 
duction from  this  source;  and  its  sudden 
appearance  in  a  new  locality  remained  inex- 
plicable until  indicated  by  the  following 
incident: — An  establishment  in  Hertford- 
shire, sending  consignments  of  Cucumbers 
to  Covent  Garden  Market,  remained  tree 
from  the  disease  until  the  commencement 
of  the  present  season,  when  on  one  occasion 
some  empty  'fiats,' or  packing- boxes,  that 
had  contained  Cucumbers,  sent  from  a  place 
where  the  disease  was  known  to  be  rampant, 
were  by  mistake  returned  from  Covent 
Garden  to  the  Herts  establishment,  where 
from  that  date  the  disease  appeared,  and  is 
now  practically  beyond  control. 

To  test  the  possibility  of  this  means  of 
introducing  the  disease,  an  empty  box  that 
had  contained  diseased  Cucumber-leaves, 
sent  to  Kew  for  determination,  was  placed 


over  a  young  Vegetable-Marrow  plant  that 
was  growing  under  glass  ;  within  three  days 
every  leaf  was  destroyed  by  the  disease. 
Another  Marrow  plant,  growing  in  the  open, 
and  subjected  to  similar  treatment,  did  not 
contract  the  disease. 

Preventive   Measures. 

If  the  foliage  is  fairly  hard,  the  disease 
cannot  ■  assume  the  dimensions  of  an  epi- 
demic ;  and  even  if  it  appears,  it  can  be  kept 
well  in  hand  by  spraying.  To  accomplish 
this  end,  a  fair  supply  of  air  should  be  ad- 
mitted, so  that  the  atmosphere  is  not  con- 
stantly saturated  with  moisture.  It  is  wise 
to  spray  in  anticipation  of  the  disease,  using 
a  solution  of  potassium  sulphide — 2  ounces 
to  3  gallons  of  water,  adding  2  ounces  of  soft 
soap. 

It  is  very  important  that  the  under-surface 
of  the  leaves  be  thoroughly  wetted  with  the 
solution. 

If  the  disease  is  present,  the  soil  should 
also  be  drenched  with  the  solution. 

Diseased  leaves  should  be  removed  and 
binned  before  they  decay  and  fall  to  the 
ground. 

After  a  diseased  crop  has  been  removed, 
the  soil  shovdd  be  thoroughly  drenched  with 
a  solution  of  Jcyes'  Fluid,  in  the  proportion 
of  an  ounce  to  a  gallon  of  rain-water. 

As  to  the  danger  of  infection  arising  from 
spores  being  conveyed  in  packing  -  cases, 
as  recorded  above,  no  suggestions  can  be 
offered ;  nevertheless,  the  matter  is  one 
claiming  the  attention  of  cultivators,  and  as 
the  wholesale  mixing  up  of  such  hampers 
appears  to  lie  the  rule  rather  than  the  ex- 
ception, it  is  probable  that  many  diseases 
other  than  the  one  under  consideration  have 
by  this  means  been  first  introduced  to  a 
new  local  itv." 


THE  ART  OF  TABLE  DECORATION. 

{Concluded  from  p.  172.) 

To  complete  our  decorations  it  only  remains 
for  me  to  say  a  word  on  the  tracery  laid  on 
the  table-cloth.  This  is  an  art  in  which  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  lay  down  any  rules,  for  it 
allows  of  endless  variety  of  treatment  in 
accordance  with  the  material  at  the  disposal 
and  the  artistic  talent  of  the  decorator.  The 
materials  which  may  be  used  in  tracery  are 
almost  innumerable,  and  may  be  selected  from 
exotics  grown  under  j;lass,  from  the  foliage  of 
hardy  trees  and  shrubs,  especially  in  the 
autumn,  when  the  leaf  tints  are  brilliant  and 
pleasing. 

When  Orchids  are  chiefly  used  on  the  dinner- 
table,  Asparagus,  Myrsiphyllum,  Smilax  in 
variety,  Adiantums,  and  the  foliage  of  some  of 
the  more  graceful  Bamboos  may  be  employed. 
One  mode  of  laying  the  tracery  on  the  cloth  is 
to  form  sta? -like  figures  at  the  base  of  each  of 
the  central  line  of  ornaments,  lay  inj;'  on  each  ray 
of  the  star  a  small  spray  of  choice  ilowers,  and 
then  to  arrange  a  double  line  of  tracery  all  round 
the  table,  one  line  on  each  side  of  the  des- 
sert dishes,  forming  a  boundary,  as  it  were, 
to  these  dishes,  and  the  low  sprays  of  flowers 
between  them.  Care  should  be  taken  that  the 
outer  tracery  does  not  encroach  upon  the  space 
reserved  for  the  dinner-plates,  otherwise  dis- 
comfort and  annoy  auco  will  becausediheguests. 
On  these  lines  of  tracery  tliero  may  be  placod, 
at  distances  of  a  foot  apart,  sprays  of  Orchids, 
Dendrobiums  lor  preference,  these  flowers 
harmonising  with  the  other  flowers  mentioned. 
We  havo  still  the  centre  space  of  the  table 
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between  the  ornaments  left  for  tracery,  and 
with  this  the  artist  must  proceed  to  deal  in  a 
telling  manner,  according  to  the  amount  of 
space  at  his  command.  I  would  suggest  that 
the  tracery  should  take  the  form  of  gently 
curved  lines,  starting  at  one  end  of  the  table, 
meandering  in  and  out  between  the  bases  of 
the  table  ornaments  down  to  the  bottom  of  the 


provided,  two  hours  is  ample  time  for  the 
carrying  out  of  the  most  elaborate  decora- 
tions. I  would  only  add  that  a  man  should  be 
told  off  to  collect  the  flowers  and  place  them  in 
water  as  soon  as  the  guests  have  left  the 
dining-room,  as  many  of  them  may  be  available 
for  future  service  in  one  room  or  other  for 
several  days.  Owen  Thomas. 


Fig.  81. — iris  leichtlixi. 


table.    On  this  tracery,  as  on  the  others,  small 
sprays  of  flowers  may  be  sparingly  disposed. 

I  fear  that  some  decorators  and  gardeners, 
unaccustomed  to  this  interesting  and  delightful 
kind  of  work,  may  feel  disposed  to  say  that 
it  must  be  very  tiresome  and  intricate,  and 
cost  much  time  in  the  carrying  out.  Let 
me  assure  such  persons  that  it  is  not  so. 
If  the  matter  has  received  due  consideration, 
and  the  general  features  be  previously  sketched 
out,  the  material  ready  and  qualified  assistants 


NEW  OR  NOTEWORTHY  PLANTS. 

HEMEROCALLIS  CITRINA,  Baroni,  in 
N.  Giornale  Bot.  Itul.,  t.  ix. 
THIS  very  fine,  perhaps  the  finest  of  all  the 
species  of  Hemerocallis,  was  sent  to  Europe 
first  by  the  late  Padre  Giraldi  to  Florence, 
from  whence  I  received  it.  It  is  a  highly 
elegant  perennial  plant,  and  grows  very  easily 
in  any  soil.  It  bears  in  March  long,  narrow, 
and  elegant  light   green  leaves,  and  in  June 


numerous  stems  covered  with  large  flowers, 
which  open  in  the  evening,  and  are  very  frag- 
rant. The  flowers  are  of  a  rich  lemon-yellow, 
whilst  the  buds  are  nearly  black.  It  differs 
much  from  all  the  forms  of  Hemerocallis  of 
my  garden,  but  does  not  easily  produce  fruits 
or  ripen  seeds.  I  grow  it  in  the  open  ground 
and  full  sun,  but  it  prefers  the  shade,  where  it 
would  produce  seeds  more  frequently.  It  was 
found  near  some  stream  in  the  north  of  China, 
in  Lun-tan ;  it  loses  its  foliage  early  in  autumn, 
and  is  perhaps  the  hardiest  of  all  our  species 
and  varieties.  Ch.  Sprenger,  Xaples. 


IEIS    LEICHTLINI. 

This  Iris  (fig.  81),  first  described  by  Regel 
(Descript.  ix.),  belongs  to  a  group  of  Irises  for 
which  I  have  suggested  the  name  Regelia. 
The  rhizome  of  an  Iris  of  this  group  is  very 
similar  to  that  of  an  Oncocyclus  Iris,  the  foliage 
has  much  the  same  characters,  and  in  its  habit 
and  behaviour  the  plant  very  much  resembles 
an  Oncocyclus  Iris.  The  chief  difference  be- 
tween the  two  groups  is,  that  while  in  an 
Oncocyclus  Iris  the  scape  bears  a  single  flower 
only  (in some  of  the  Palestine  Oncocyclus  Irises 
I  have  found  the  rudiment,  but  only  the  rudi- 
ment of  a  second  flower),  in  a  Regelia  Iris  the 
scape  usually  bears  two,  and  may  bear  three 
flowers.  A  less  constant  difference  is,  that  in 
a  Regelia  the  beard  of  the  fall  is  a  linear  beard, 
as  in  the  ordinary  bearded  Iris,  whereas  in  an 
Oncocyclus  the  beard  is  frequently,  but  by  no 
means  always,  spread  out  laterally  into  a 
cushion.  To  call  the  Oncocyclus  Irises  "Cu- 
shion Irises  ' '  is  misleading,  because  in  some, 
I.  Barnamfe,  for  example,  the  beard  is  linear, 
not  a  cushion,  though  in  every  other 
respect  the  Oncocyclus  characters  are  welS 
maintained.  In  a  Regelia  Iris,  moreover, 
the  segments  are  pointed  and  narrow,  whereas 
in  a  typical  Oncocyclus  the  segments  are 
almost  circular  ;  but  this  character,  though  it 
has  give  the  name  to  the  group,  and  is  con- 
spicuous in  I.  iberica,  &c,  is  perhaps  the 
least  constant  feature.  Further,  in  a  Regelia 
Iris,  almost  without  fail,  there  is  a  narrow 
but  well-formed  beard  on  the  outer  petal  or 
standard. 

The  seed  of  a  Regelia  Iris,  with  its  con- 
spicuous anthers,  is  exactly  like  that  of  an 
Oncocyclus  Iris.  I  can  often  distinguish  (by 
minor  features)  the  rhizome  of  a  Regelia  Iris, 
but  never  the  seed.  The  best  known  forms  of 
the  group  are  I.  Leichtlini  and  I.  Korolkowi, 
though  there  are  several  others ;  and  indeed 
the  group  through  I.  Bloudovii  and  I.  arenaria 
merges  into  the  I.  pumila  group.  The  great 
charm  of  I.  Leichtlini  lies  in  its  peculiar 
colour.  Veins  of  bronzy -brown  on  a  fine 
purple,  blue-purple  ground,  give  it  a  very 
striking  appearance. 

There  are  some  varieties  of  the  species. 
One  differs  from  the  type  in  colour,  the  bronzy 
tints  being  less  conspicuous.  Another  form 
differs  in  colour,  in  size  of  the  flower,  and 
especially  in  the  stoloniferous  character  of  the 
rhizome.  This  latter  I  described  as  a  separate 
species  under  the  name  I.  vaga  ;  and  although 
bowing  to  the  opinion  of  my  friend  Mr.  Baker, 
1  am  willing  to  consider  it  as  I.  Leichtlini  var. 
vaga ;  from  a  gardening  point  of  view  it  is  a 
distinct  species. 

I  have  crossed  I.  Leichtlini  with  I.  nudi- 
caulis,  but  the  result  maintained  little  of  the 
fine  colour  of  the  mother ;  in  fact,  the  father 
was  predominant.  Though  a  real  hybrid,  the 
product  was  an  abundant  seed  bearer,  and  I 
have  carried  it  on  through  three  generations  ; 
but  there  has  been  no  break  back  towards  the 
mother — it  has  become  more  and  more  an 
ordinary  so-called  pogonisis  Iris. 
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It  only  remains  for  me  to  say,  that  the 
Irises  of  the  Regelia  group  have  to  be  treated 
like  those  of  the  Oncocyclus  group  (whatever 
may  be  the  particular  treatment  favoured), 
but  are  more  robust  than  are  the  Irises  of  that 
group,  and  will  bear  ordinary  care  or  ordinary 
neglect  for  a  longer  time  without  succumbing, 
though  that  event  will  happen  sooner  or  later. 
M.  Foster. 


MAXILLARIA   SCURRILIS. 

OUR  illustrations  (figs.  82,  83)  represent  a 
plant  and  a  single  flower,  of  natural  size,  of 
this  extraordinary  species,  one  of  the  many 
fine  discoveries  of  Mr.  F.  C.  Lehmann  in 
South  America,  and  which  was  awarded  a 
First-class  Certificate  by  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society  on  July  17,  1900,  when  shown  by 
its  owner,  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  Bur- 
ford.  Maxillarias  are  special  favourites  at 
Burford,  and  they,  like  the  other  Orchids,  are 
cultivated  with  remarkable  success.  It  is  well 
for  the  subject  of  our  illustration  that  such  is 
the  ease,  for  the  only  specimen  which  came 
over  alive  was  in  a  critical  state.  At  present 
it  is  in  robust  health,  and  has  on  several  occa- 
sions bloomed  profusely.  The  flower  is  white 
in  the  area  around  the  column,  with  purple 
spots,  the  long  continuations  of  the  segments 
being  yellow  with  purple -brown  markings. 
The  lip  is  also  marked  with  rose-purple. 


ORCHID   NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

BOLLEO-CHONDRORHYNCHA  x  FR(EBELI- 
ANA,  Cogniaux. 
On  July  31,  Herr  Otto  Froebel,  of  Zurich, 
sent  me  a  flower  of  an  exceedingly  curious 
Orchid  that  had  bloomed  in  one  of  his  houses, 
and  had  been  received  by  him  in  1898  from 
New  Grenada,  where  it  was  growing  with 
Bollea  coelestis  and  Chondrorhyncha  Chester- 
toni.  Mr.  O'Brien  described  it  in  the  Gar- 
deners' Chronicle  for  August  30,  p.  150.  The 
following  are  the  principal  characteristics  of 
this  variety  : — Peduncle  slender,  erect,  uni- 
form, 10  cm.  (4  inches)  long,  bearing  at  the 
top  two  membranous  bracts  half  the  length  of 
the  ovary;  the  exterior  erect,  oval,  obtuse, 
sheathed  at  the  base  ;  the  interior  spreading, 
linear,  triangular,  acuminate.  Flower  8  em. 
<3]  inches)  wide  ;  sepals  and  petals  almost 
membranous,  lanceolate  -  ligulate,  yellowish- 
white,  lightly  tinged  with  rose,  especially  at 
the  summit;  the  sepals  pointed,  the  dorsal 
one  slightly  concave,  erect  at  the  base,  curving 
outwards  at  the  summit ;  lateral  sepals  more 
spreading,  the  outer  edge  much  incurved, 
almost  doubled  in  ;  the  petals  obtuse,  almost 
flat,  slightly  undulated,  erect,  curved  back  at 
the  tip.  The  lip  somewhat  thick  and  fleshy, 
but  three  times  as  delicate  as  that  of  Uollea 
coelestis,  rather  shorter  than  the  lateral 
sepals,  the  tooth  short  and  somewhat  wide  ; 
the  blade  widely  obovate,  rounded,  somewhat 
concave,  with  a  projection  on  the  outer  surface 
below  the  top,  erect,  much  curled  at  the  tip, 
the  curved  part  membranous ;  crest  of  the 
disc  very  wide,  with  from  thirteen  to  fifteen 
ribs,  which  reach  from  the  base  towards  the 
centre  where  they  become  more  prominent.  All 
this  creafc  is  orange-yellow  ;  it  is  bounded  with 
a  yellowish  border,  with  a  wide  edge  of  dark 
brownish-purple ;  column  23  mm.  long  by  1  cm. 
wide. 

One  of  the  parents  of  this  Orchid  is  certainly 
Bollea  coelestis.  The  form  of  its  lip  at  first 
reminded  me  more  of  that  of  certain  Warsce- 
wiczellas,  and  I  thought  some  species  of  this 
might  be  the  other  parent,  but  M.  Frrebel 
reminded  me  that  the   second    parent    must 


have  provided  the  yellow  colour  in  the  flower, 
and  this  is  rarely  found  in  Warseewiczella,  but 
is  present  in  Chondrorhyncha  Chestertoni, 
with  which  this  plant  was  found  growing.  I 
therefore  class  it  as  a  hybrid  between  the 
Bollea  and  the  Chondrorhyncha.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  surprising  to  find  no  trace  of  the 
fringes  that  border  the  lip  of  Chondrorhyncha 
Chestertoni.  A.  Cogniaux,  Nivelles. 

Cyprtpediums  at  Westfield,  Woking. 
A  selection  of  the  best  kinds  only  is  admitted 
by  Francis    Wellesley,    Esq.,   into    his    neat 


C.  x  Mrs.  Arthur  Wells  (selligerum  majus 
Rothschiklianum)  and  the  certificated  plant 
of  C.  x  A.  de  Lairessii,  are  very  large  and 
distinct  hybrids.  The  plants  of  C.  niveum, 
C.  bellatulum,  and  C.  coneolor  and  their  hybrids 
are  grown  together  suspended  near  the  glass  of 
the  roof,  a  position  which  suits  their  dwarf  sta- 
ture better  than  the  stage.  C.  x  Mrs.  Wm.  Mos- 
tyn,  which  received  a  First-class  Certificate 
some  time  ago,  and  was  illustrated  in  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle,  Feb.  1,  1902,  p.  75,  is  a 
great  beauty,  and  thriving  in  a  manner  not 
always  shown  by  high-bred  varieties. 


Fig.  82.— MAXILLARIA  SCURRILIS. 

(THE    ONLY    PLANT    AT    PRESENT    IN    ENGLAND.) 


1  Photograph  by  J-  Gregory 


collection  of  Orchids  at  Westfield  (gr.,  Mr. 
Gilbert).  Cypripediums  are  the  prime  favour- 
ites, and  of  these  both  hybrids  and  species  are 
well  represented.  At  present  in  bloom  are  a 
fine  variety  of  Cypripedium  Stonei,  and  just 
expanding  a  strong  plant  of  ('.  Stonei  hack- 
bridgense,  of  which  much  is  expected;  also 
C.  x  Gowerl  magoifieum,  C.  x  Vexillariiun 
superbum,  C.  x  Chas.  Canhain,  C.  Bryan, 
C.  enfieldense,  C.  rubena  Ranjitsinghi, 
C.  x  Creon,  C.  H.  Ballantine,  a  good  batch 
of  C.  Charlesworthi,  and  other  Cypripediums. 
Crosses  of  C.  Rothschildianum  are  special 
favourites,  and   the   two   recently   in    bloom, 


The  Cattleyas  and  Lrelias  have  some  showy 
kinds  in  llower,  such  as  C.  Hardyana  "  Mrs. 
F.  Wellesley,"  and  C.  ■  H.  "  Westfield  var.," 
two  very  finely-coloured  flowers  ;  C.  Eldorado 
crocata,  a  fine,  fragrant,  blush-white  flower, 
with  an  orange  centre  ;  a  few  good  0.  aurea, 
C.  Gaskelliana,  and  other  Cattleyas;  a  grand 
Lfe'.io-Cattleya  x  Schilleriana  named  West- 
field  variety;  L.  lona,  Lselio - Cattleya  x 
Parysatis,  and  other  hybrids.  At  the  end  of 
the  intermediate-house  is  suspended  a  large 
specimen  of  liarlceria  Skinneri,  with  about 
thirty  spikes  of  rose-purple  flowers,  making 
a  line  display.  J.  O'B. 
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"THE    THEORY    OF   MUTATION."* 

This  review  is  practically  an  abstract,  and 
a  very  interesting  one,  of  a  volume  published 
in  Leipzig  by  Vert  &  Co.  in  1901,  consisting 
of  044  pages  and  numerous  illustrations,  and 
entitled  Die  Mutationskheorie  Yersuche  und 
Beobachtungcn  fiber  die  Entstehitng  der  Arten 
im  Pflamenreiche  (The  Theory  of  Mutation  : 
Experiments  and  Observations  regarding  the 
Evolution  of  Plant  Species).  There  is  also 
published  by  the  same  firm  Die  Mutationen 
und  die  Mutationsperioden  bei  der  EntsteJiun  \ 
der  Arten  (Mutation  and  its  Periodicity  in  the 
Evolution  of  Species),  by  the  same  author. 
The  first  named  work  is  the  fruit  of  fifteen 
years'  cultural  experiments  on  an  extensive 
scale.  The  result  agrees  in  the  main  with  the 
observations  of  Korschinsky  as  regards  the 
participation  of  per  saltum  variation,  i.e., 
very  considerable  sudden  changes  of  form  in 
the  development  of  species.  De  Vries'  work, 
however,  goes  far  bayond  Korschinsky 's,  since 
it  is  not  only  based  upon  personal  observation 
and  experiment,  and  a  deep  study  of  practical 
cultivation  in  field  and  garden,  but  also  treats 
the  matter  on  a  far  wider  basis.  It  en  braces 
not  merely  the  evolution  of  species  in  a  wild 
state,  but  also  the  various  gardeu  varieties 
and  cultural  strains  obtained  by  selection.  It 
is  quite  impossible  to  condense  his  observa- 
tions within  the  compass  of  an  article  ;  the 
main  points  only  can  be  referred  to. 

Those  who  are  deeply  interested  must  resort 
to  the  book  itself,  which  is  very  clearly 
written.  Those  who  desire  a  sketch  only  are 
referred  to  the  secoid  publication  named, 
which  reproduces  an  address,  dealing  how- 
ever mainly  with  the  second  section  of  the 
book. 

In  the  first  section,  "  The  Basis  of  the 
present  Theory  of  Selection,"  the  decided 
difference  between  individual  fluctuating  va- 
riations, whici  are  not  transmissible  by  seed, 
and  the  sudden  "sports,"  i.e.  the  mutations  are 
clearly  defined,  and  it  is  shown  how  Darwin 
in  his  Theory  of  Selection  did  not  draw  a  line 
of  demarcation  between  these,  but  used  some- 
times one  and  sometimes  the  other,  though 
mainly  adhering  to  the  first ;  while  Wallace 
dealt  also  with  the  minor  variations.  With 
these,  however,  selection  never  leads  to  the 
appearance  of  new  specific  characters,  the 
progress  made  in  a  few  generations  by  selec- 
tion, though  relatively  quick,  can  only  be 
maintained  by  a  continuance  of  the  process, 
and  if  selection  be  discontinued,  tte  effects 
disappear  as  rapidly  as  they  arose.  Species, 
however,  arise  through  "sports,"  i.e.,  muta- 
tions; it  is  true  these  are  not  species  in  the 
Linnean  sense,  but  the  elementary  species. 
The  "petites  especes"  of  Jordan,  the  culti- 
vated plants,  are  also  such  elementary  species 
in  so  far  as  they  are  not  strains  or  races 
improved  by  selection.  The  mutations  are 
many-sided  (allseitig),  and  result  periodi- 
cally; in  the  interims  the  species  are  immu- 
table but  variable.  Into  behaviour  in  the 
open  under  wild  conditions,  where  the  sport 
must  compete  with  the  old  type,  the  author 
does  not  enter  deeply,  contenting  himself  with 
reference  to  Gulick  and  Delbieuf. 

The  second  section  contains  the  results  of 
the  beautiful  experimental  investigation  of 
species -evolution  in  the  genus  (Eaothera 
(pp.  151  to  350).  After  vain  attempts  with  spe- 
cies of  other  genera,  <E.  Lamarckiana,  and  two 
new  nearly  related  typasfound  at  thesametime. 
(E.  lcevifolia  and  CE.  brevistylis,  were  brought 
under  culture  from  a  spot  where  they  had  run 
wild.  (E,  Lamarckiana  yielded  no  more  like 
the  two  others,  but  on  the  other  hand,  CE. 
Lamarckiana  and  CE.  lsevifolia  yielded  a  whole 
series  of  elementary  species,  both  yields 
closely  alike,  and  jointly  about  1/5  per  cent. ; 
CE.  brevistylis  being  almost  barren,  could  not 
be  used  for  similar  trials.  The  new  species 
were  distinguished  from  their  nearest  ap- 
proaches more  or  less  by  all  characters  ;  they 
are  moreeasilydiscriminatedfrom  CE.  Lamarck- 
iana than  this  form  of  IE.  biennis.     Some  were 

*  By  H  de  Vries.  Reviewed  by  C.  Correns,  Bot.  Ztit., 
^o.  1,  January,  1902,  pp.  3—9. 


only  reared  with  difficulty,  and  others  would 
not  fully  develop  at  all.  A  large  number  were 
at  once  entirely  constant,  such  as  CE.  gigas, 
rubrinervis,  oblODga,  albida,  leptocarpa,  &c. 
<  Ithers  were  not,  and  could  not  even  be  fixed  by 
selection.  CE.  scintillans,  and  others,  were  in- 
fertile either  through  imperfection  of  the  male 
organs,  as  in  <E.  lata,  or  perfect  as  <E.  fatua. 
These  were  the  beginnings  of  species.  As  a 
rule,  all  tie  "sports,"  with  the  sole  exception 
of  <E.  rubrinervis,  were  more  or  less  infertile  as 
compared  with  <E  Lamarckiana.  The  boundary 
lines  between  the  new  elementary  species 
were  as  usual  sometimes  very  indistinct, 
owing  to  transgressi  ve  subvariations  of  specific 
characters.  Besides  these  specific  sports,  CE. 
Lamarckiana  is  also  capable  of  producing 
abnormalities,  such  as  tricotyly,  fasciation, 
&e.  The  negative  results  experienced  by 
De  Vries  in  his  trials  with  many  other  species 
is  therefore  attributed  to  these  being  in  a 
condition  of  immutability,  which  leads  up  to 
the  theory  of  sport  periodicity.  CE.  Lamarcki- 
ana is  regarded  as  being  now  at  its  sportive 
period. 

The  third  section  treats  of  "  Nutrition  and 
Selection  "  (pp.  ;!liS  to  410).  The  individual 
type  of  variation  is,  according  to  the  author, 
determined  by  outer  influences,  and  the 
younger  the  plants  the  more  effective  are  these 
(critical  periods).  The  nutrition  of  the  seed 
afforded  by  the  mother  plant  has  frequently  a 
greater  influence  than  that  given  during 
germination  and  vegetative  life.  If  nutrition 
and  selection  work  in  like  lines,  the  result  is 
more  due  to  the  former  than  to  the  latter,  the 
amplitude  of  the  variation  remains  about  the 
same  ;  if  they  work  in  opposite  directions,  the 
one  increasing,  the  other  diminishing,  the 
nutrition  may  have  the  greater  effect  (length 
of  seed  capsules  in  (Eaothera,  and  branched 
corymbs  of  Anethum,  &c),  or  the  less  (branched 
corymbs  of  Coriandram,  &c),  or  the  two  may 
maintain  an  equilibrium  (marginal  rays  of 
flowers  of  Chrysanthemum  segetum,  &c),  and 
the  varietal  scope  is  extended.  The  reason  of 
this  varied  behaviour  is  attributed  by  the 
author  rather  to  the  relative  extent  of  the 
influences  than  to  the  nature  of  the  trial 
plants.  Since  selection  is  conducted  according 
to  the  qualities  of  the  parents  and  grand- 
parents, and  these  are  themselves  determined 
by  external  influeaces,  the  whole  of  the  fluc- 
tuatirg  type  of  variation  is  determined  by 
these,  and  especially  by  the  nutrition,  while 
the  conditions  determining  mutation  or  sports 
are  utterly  unknown. 

The  fourth  section  is  devoted  to  "  The 
Origin  of  Garden  Varieties  "  (pp.  412  to  044). 
In  addition  to  the  new  garden  varieties  origi- 
nating as  "sports,"  which  vary  little,  and 
are  at  once  constant  by  seed,  there  are  novel- 
ties of  the  very  variable  fluctuating  type, 
whose  variability  is  determined  by  the  con- 
flict of  two  characters,  one  of  which,  the 
normal  old  one,  instead  of  becoming  latent, 
appears  more  or  less  in  conjunction  with  the 
other,  the  abnormal  new  one.  If  the  new 
character  be  as  potent  as  the  old,  De  Vrien 
speaks  of  a  middle  race  ;  if  it  be  weaker, 
semi-latent,  so  that  the  older  character  pre- 
dominates, he  speaks  of  a  semi-race  (halh- 
rasse),  which,  treated  statistically,  shows 
half  curves.  Both  are  intermediate  races. 
(Xote  by  Reviewer — There  is  an  inconvenience 
here  that  the  word  "race"  (rasse)  is  used 
sometimes  for  strains  produced  by  selective 
culture,  and  sometimes  in  the  sense  here 
adopted).  They  appear  feebly  characterised 
(minusvarianten),  and  are  improved  by  selec- 
tion. Darwin  relied  upon  such  cases  when 
he  treated  of  the  development  of  a  variety 
in  one  direction  by  selection.  It  is,  however, 
also  here  a  question  of  a  sporting  (mutation), 
which  cultural  selection  increases  in  extent. 
Good  nutrition  is  here  particularly  effective. 
In  this  way  semi-races  may  become  middle 
races  {mittelrassen).  There  are  constant 
intermediate  races,  and  inconstant  varieties, 
for  instance,  those  with  coloured  leaves,  in 
which  every  year  more  or  fewer  individuals 
overstep  the  boundaries  (atavism).  Among 
established  varieties,  trials  were  made  with 


Trifolium  pratense  quinquefolium,  the  striped 
Antirrhinum  majus,  Hesperis  mat  ronali9.  Plan- 
tago  lanceolata  ramosa,  and  Linaria  vulgaris. 

Peloria,  &c. — While  the  development  of 
Chrysanthemum  segetum  plenum  from  the 
form  grandiBorum  and  the  peloric  Linaria. 
vulgaris  (90  per  cent,  constant)  from  the  con- 
stant form  of  hemi-peloria  with  semi-lateofc 
capacity  for  peloric  formation,  was  also, 
investigated,  Trifolium  incarnatum  quin- 
quefolium could  not  be  obtained,  nor 
a  "plena"  form  from  Ranunculus  bulbosus, 
nor  an  annual  variety  from  annuals  which  were 
previously  biennials,  etc.  Mutation  periods 
proper  cannot  be  assumed  for  the  formation  of 
intermediate  races. 

The  difference  between  garden  varieties 
and  the  elementary  species  produced  by  the 
trials  is,  according  to  the  author,  that  in  the 
first,  the  already  existent  characters  are  deve- 
loped, while  in  the  latter  new  ones  originate. 
With  the  former,  it  is  a  question  either  of 
latency  of  existing  qualities,  or  the  activity 
of  previously  latent  ones  ;  with  the  latter, 
there  must  be  a  prior  development  of  a 
"premutation"  period,  in  which  the  new 
qualities  in  question  must  have  originated 
latently  under  the  influence  of  external  con- 
ditions. The  new  elementary  species  is  of 
equal  birth  with  the  old  species;  the  new 
variety  is  derived  from  it. 

iTo  be  continued.) 


WATER-LILIES,    Etc.,    AT 
HAMPTON   COURT. 

THE  large  basin  in  the  centre  of  the  broad 
walk  flanked  by  the  magnificent  Yew-trees 
which  were  planted  about  the  year  1090,  has 
been  a  great  attraction  to  visiters  of  all 
classes  at  Hampton  Court  this  year,  by  reason 
of  the  very  fine  display  of  the  new  coloured 
Water-Lilies  there  to  be  seen  blooming  in  a 
very  satisfactory  manner.  All  the  best  and 
showiest  varieties  are  represented,  their 
white,  yellow,  pink,  and  crimson  flowers,  and 
finely-tinted  foliage  giving  a  feature  never 
before  seen  in  these  fine  old  gardens.  The. 
plants  have  attained  extraordinary  size  - — 
indeed,  it  seems  to  be  impossible  to  get  larger 
specimens,  and  as  they  have  been  but  a  few 
months  in  developing,  Mr.  Gardner,  the  Super- 
intendent of  Hampton  Court  Gardens,  may 
claim  to  have  obtained  unusual  results  with 
them,  and  his  method  of  proceeding  should  be 
recorded. 

On  the  last  Temple  Show  day  (May  28)  this 
year  he  obtained  from  Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch. 
&  Sons,  of  Chelsea,  a  selection  of  the  best 
varieties.  These  were  at  once  placed  in 
large  tubs,  the  material  used  for  them  to  grow 
in  consisting  of  two-thirds  two-year-old 
cow-dung  and  one-third  turfy  loam.  This 
seems  a  rather  rich  mixture,  but  the  result 
proves  the  suitability  of  it,  and  that,  too, 
while  numbers  of  these  showy  Water-Lilies 
are  reported  to  be  doing  unsatisfactorily 
either  in  all  loam,  or  loam  and  a  small  propor- 
tion of  manure.  Mr.  Gardner  is  of  opinion 
that  the  very  large  shift  from  the  pots  into 
large  tubs,  and  the  rich  material  used,  is 
the  main  cause  of  his  success,  and  he  advises, 
that  all  Water-Lilies  in  tubs  should  have  new 
material  of  this  kind  afforded  them  some  time 
in  May  each  year. 

As  a  result  of  the  past  trying  season 
for  out-door  gardening,  the  Superintendent 
of  Hampton  Court  gardens,  supplies  some 
notes  of  interest.  His  experience  of  the 
season  is  that,  although  the  gardens  have  been 
maintained  in  their  usual  beauty,  it  has  en- 
tailed much  more  care  and  work  than  usual. 
Some  of  the  elaborately  tilled  beds  of  flower- 
ing plants  have  had  a  complete  refilling  five 
times  since  the  spring,  and  the  greater  part 
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three  times.  This  induces  him  to  make  a  com- 
parison between  the  flower-beds  and  the  beds 
of  foliage  plants,  which  have  been  filled  but 
once;  with  perhaps  a  readjustment  after 
stormy  weather  once  or  twice  during  the 
season.  He  concludes  that  the  beds  of 
coloured  and  ornamental  foliage  plants  have 
been  the  most  satisfactory  this  year,  and  are 
the  most  likely  to  give  the  best  effect,  with 
the  least  labour  in  most  seasons. 

Pelargoniums  and  some  other  flowering  bed- 
diDg  plaDts  have  not  been  so  good  as   usual 


THE  "CORK"  BEGONIAS  AT 
SHREWSBURY. 
Among  the  many  good  and  highly  attractive 
exhibits  staged  as  cut  flowers  at  the  recent 
Shropshire  Horticultural  Society's  show,  the 
extensive  collection  of  double-flowered  Be- 
gonias staged  by  Messrs.  R.  Hartland  &  Son, 
the  Lough  Nurseries,  Cork,  who  have  made  a 
specialty  of  Begonias,  was  awarded  a  large 
Gold  Medal.  The  blooms  in  point  of  size, 
form,   and    colour    were    all    that    could     be 


crimson  colour;  Lord  Llangattock,  of  good 
habit,  large,  nicely-shaped  flowers  of  a  clear 
reddish-crimson ;  M.  Isidore  Becheret,  with 
immense  flowers,  with  crimped  petals,  clear 
rose  colour,  edged  with  peach  ;  M.  Johannis 
Sillier,  a  strong'  grower,  with  large  Camellia- 
shaped  flowers  of  an  orange-salmon  tint,  with 
pure  white  centre  ;  M.  Suby,  of  good  habit, 
with  very  large,  f ull ,  bright  pink  flowers,  having 
a  centre  of  pale  pink  ;  M.  Wannot,  having 
large,  round  flowers  of  a  flesh-shided  salmon 
colour  ;  Mine  d'Or,  of  erect  habit,  with  enor- 
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this  year,  but  Fuchsias,  Hollyhocks,  Phloxes, 
A'iolas,  Verbena  venosa,  Roses,  except  for  a 
time  in  the  mid-season,  and  some  other  things, 
have  grown  and  flowered  in  the  greatest  pro- 
fusion. The  showiest  plants  at  present  in  the 
gardens  are  the  varieties  of  Montbretias, 
which  are  grown  in  great  quantities,  the 
massive  reddish-orange  flowers  being  visible 
from  one  end  of  the  gardens  to  the  other. 
Galtonia  eandicans  has  revelled  in  the  wet 
weather,  some  bulbs  producing  three  spikes 
4  feet  in  height.  Many  of  the  trees  and 
shrubs  seem  to  be  re-invigorated,  and  the 
large  stretches  of  lawn  have  probably  never  in 
our  time  looted  so  soft  and  verdant  at  this 
season.  J.  O'B. 


desired  in  double-flowered  Begcnias,  and  they 
were  wonderfully  fresh,  considering  how  far 
they  had  travelled  by  sea  and  land,  the  colours 
varying  from  pure  white  to  deep  crims  n. 

The  following  are  tho  names  of  some  of  the 
more  prominent  varieties  : — Ami  Peeters,  with 
flowers  extraordinarily  full,  and  of  a  beautiful 
clear  rose  tint  with  white  centre  ;  Clio,  with 
line,  yellow,  beautifully  fringed  flowers ; 
Countess  of  Craven,  having  very  large  and 
erect  flowers,  pure  white ;  Dr.  Hansen,  of 
good  habit,  flowers  large  and  well  formed,  of 
the  brightest  crimson  colour  ;  Duchess  of 
York,  of  fine  habit,  flowers  carried  erect,  of  a 
pleasing  tint  of  orange  ;  Lord  Kitchener,  show- 
ing a  perfect  Camellia-like  flower  of  a   rich 


mous  handsome  flowers  of  a  bright  golden- 
yellow  tint,  with  an  edging  of  pink  ;  Miss 
Travera,  of  good  habit,  with  flowers  very 
large,  full,  and  beautifully  rounded,  and  of 
a  deep  yellow  tint  ;  Mont  Blanc,  of  good 
habit,  flowers  erect,  very  large  and  beauti- 
fully shaped,  clear  white;  Orion,  also  iof 
erect  habit,  with  immense  round  flowers, 
petals  very  large,  of  the  brightest  orange- 
scarlet  ;  Paul  Verlaine,  a  strong,  free  grower, 
with  enormous  flowers,  with  large,  crested 
petals  of  the  purest  whito  ;  Princess  of  Wales, 
plant  vigorous  and  floril'erous,  flowers  erect, 
and  of  immense  size,  and  of  a  beautiful  blush- 
pink  colour;  Reynolds  Sharpe,  a  large, 
Camellia-shaped  variety,  with  crimped,  crimsou 
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scarlet  flowers.  Of  this  year's  novelties 
suffic9  to  mention  three  out  of  the  forty- 
seven  sent  out  by  the  Messrs.  R.  Hartland  & 
Son,  namely,  Captain  Henderson,  perfectly 
■erect,  of  a  scarlet  tint,  very  large  ;  Etonne- 
ment,  large,  imbricated,  pale  rose-coloured 
flowers  ;  Mrs.  R.  Lawford,  very  large,  rich 
scarlet. 

A  row  of  spikes  of  Gladiolus,  consisting  of 
large,  finely  developed,  and  richly  marked 
flowers  of  Osmanli,  Van  Dal,  Mrs.  Palmer, 
Soleil  couchant,  and  Enchantress,  made  a  very 
fitting  background  to  this  exhibit. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  say  that  the  less 
•forcing  Begonias  are  subjected  to  the  better 
they  flower,  and  the  longer  they  remain  in 
good  condition.  Acting  on  this  knowledge. 
Messrs.  Hartland  start  and  cultivate  their 
Begonias  in  a  cool  house,  placing  them  near 
the  roof-glass  in  order  to  ensure  short-jointed, 
floriferous  growth.  The  plants  being  well 
established  in  5-inch  pots  by  the  end  of  May 
or  early  in  June,  are  then  shifted  into  7-inch 
pots,  and  again  into  9  or  10-ineh  pots  about 
three  weeks  later  for  exhibition  purposes, 
using  a  compost  consisting  of  equal  parts 
good  sandy  loam,  leaf -mould,  and  manure  (free 
from  worms),  using  clean,  well  drained  pots 
in  potting.  Messrs.  Hartland  consider  that 
the  secret  of  success  is  in  the  careful  applica- 
tion of  water,  looking  over  them  morning  and 
evening,  and  only  applying  water  to  those 
requiring  it. 

During  the  summer  Messrs.  Hartland  use 
the  lightest  of  shading,  afford  abundance  of 
air  in  favourable  weather,  and  avoid  draughts. 
Liquid-manure  much  diluted  is  applied  occa- 
sionally when  a  plant  is  in  full  flower,  sheep's 
•or  cow-dung  being  that  mostly  employed, 
if.  W.  W. 


The  Week's  Work. 


PLANTS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  J.  C.  Tallack,  Gardener  to  E.  Miller  Mcndy,  Esq., 
Shipley  Hall,  Derby. 

Zonal  Pelargoniums. — Zonals  which  have  been 
.grown  in  full  sunshine  with  a  view  of  obtain- 
ing a  good  display  of  flowers  during  the  winter, 
will  have  made  wood  of  considerable  substance, 
and  the  plants  should  now  be  housed  and  the 
Sower-trusses  allowed  to  develop.  They  should 
stand  thinly  on  stages  or  on  beds  covered 
with  coal-ashes,  and  near  to  the  roof,  air  being 
admitted  whenever  possible.  This  sort  of 
treatment  keeps  the  shoots  short  jointed  and 
firm.  A  very  moderate  use  of  the  heating 
apparatus  may  be  allowed  on  cold  nights  and 
muggy  days,  in  order  to  dispel  damp  and  give 
buoyancy  to  the  air  in  the  house.  The  flowers 
■produced  under  such  treatment  will  be  of  line 
colour  and  good  substance. 

Carinas. — For  winter  display,  Cannas  having 
strong  crowns  which  have  been  resting  for  a 
while,  may  now  be  started  in  a  light  and  moist 
intermediate  -  house.  The  plants  must  be 
afforded  plenty  of  manure- water  whilst  making 
growth. 

Gardenias.  —  Provide  brisk  and  regular 
bottom-heat,  otherwise  the  foliage  will  become 
yellow  and  sickly-looking,  and  growth  stub- 
born. Very  little  pinching  of  the  points  of 
the  shoots  should  be  done  during  the  winter, 
unless  flower-buds  appear  at  a  time  when  they 
■are  not  wanted. 

Ixoras. — Prom  now  onwards  Ixoras  should 
be  afforded  less  water  until  January.  Cuttings 
may  be  taken  with  a  heel  off  older  wood, 
placed  in  pots  containing  sandy  soil,  and 
covered  with  bell  glasses  ;  and  a  number  of 
plants  should  be  thus  propagated  yearly. 

Coleus  thursoides.— This  plant  should  be 
afforded  a  brisk  heat  and  good  light  in  order  to 
develop  its  flowers  during  the  winter.    It  is  a 


useful  plant  for  its  colour  effects  when 
arranged  in  a  large  mass  by  itself,  or  with 
other  plants  whose  flowers  blend  with  it,  other- 
wise it  is  apt  to  crea'.e  inharmonious  effects  in 
mixed  collections  of  plants. 

Eranthemum  pulchellum. — Well  rooted  plants 
should  now  be  afforded  mannre-water  ;  and  if 
the  plants  are  grown  in  the  intermediate- 
house,  flowers  will  be  produced  for  a  long 
period  of  time. 

Climbers. — These  plants  should  be  denuded 
of  all  superfluous  growth,  so  that  sunlight  may 
reach  the  plants  beneath.  It  is  too  soon  to 
make  the  annual  pruning,  but  Plumbago  ca- 
pensis  and  Heliotropes  may  have  their  shoots 
shortened-in  ;  and  Tacsonias,  Passifloras,  and 
Jasmines  may  have  much  of  the  smaller  spray 
entirely  removed.  Lapagerias  will  take  plenty 
of  water  whilst  in  flower. 

General  Work. — The  application  of  water  to 
plants  in  the  greenhouse  should  now  be  made 
in  the  early  morning  hours,  and  afternoon 
syringing  dispensed  with.  Asparagus  Sprengeri 
growing  in  baskets  should  be  rendered  vigo- 
rous and  healthy  with  manure -water  often 
applied. 

THE  HAEDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

By  J.  Matne,  Gardener  to  the  Hon.  Mark  Rolle, 
Bicton.  East  Budleigh,  Devonshire. 

Apples. — Although  the  present  year  may  be 
considered  a  backward  one,  there  are  many 
varieties  which  are  fit  for  gathering  at  what 
is  about  their  usual  time,  viz.,  Kerry  Pippin, 
Margil,  Peasgood's  Nonsuch,  Warner's  King, 
Ecklinville Seedling,  Potts'  Seedling,  Wealthy, 
Cox's  Pomona,  Golden  Spire,  Cellini.  Ribston 
Pippin,  Cox's  Orange  and  Blenheim  Orange 
Pippins,  besides  others.  Much  care  must  be 
used  in  gathering  fruit,  the  keeping  of  it 
depending  upon  the  care  bestowed  upon 
it.  The  baskets  should  be  lined  with 
soft  material,  with  paper  put  over  it, 
and  no  fruit  that  has  been  pecked  by  birds 
should  be  put  into  the  fruit-room.  This  is  a 
rule  that  must  be  very  strictly  observed  when 
fruit  is  stored  in  boxes  and  barrels,  in  which 
late  varieties  keep  plumo  till  quite  late  in 
the  spring.  Late-keeping  fruits  should  remain 
on  the  trees  as  long  as  it  is  safe,  especially  on 
espaliers,  pyramids,  and  bushes,  from  which 
it  is  not  so  liable  to  be  blown  down  as  upon 
standards.  Unless  the  weather  appears 
settled,  the  fruit  on  standards  should  be 
gathered  within  the  next  week  or  ten  days. 
The  fruit-room  must  be  well  aired  till  the 
fruit  has  ceased  to  sweat,  and  afterwards 
kept  close  and  dark. 

Peach  and  Nectarine-trees. — Remove  forth- 
with all  unnecessary  shoots  as  soon  as  the 
trees  are  cleared  of  fiuits,  so  as  to  allow 
the  sun-light  to  ripen  the  wood.  At  Bicton, 
much  fruit  has  been  spoilt  owing  to  excessive 
rain,  and  the  great  numbers  of  wasps  and  flies 
about.  Fruits  of  late  varieties,  such  as 
Princess  of  Wales,  Gladstone,  Devonian, 
Golden  Eagle,  and  Nectarine-Peaches,  should 
be  well  exposed,  or  they  will  not  ripen  or  be 
of  good  flavour.  Sea  Eagle  is  a  very  large 
Peach,  has  a  good  constitution,  and  crops 
freely,  but  in  flavour  it  is  a  long  way  behind 
those  varieties  enumerated  above.  In  northern 
parts  of  the  country  it  may  be  necessary  to 
protect  these  late  fruits  with  hexagon-netting 
or  mats  at  night,  if  there  is  any  risk  from 
frost. 


THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 

By  R.  Davidson,  Gardener  to  Earl  Cadooan,  Culford 
Hall,  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 

Succulents.  —  The  more  tender  species  of 
Echeveria,  Sempervivum,  Kleinias,  &c,  used 
for  edgings  to  flower  and  carpet-beds  are  very 
susceptible  of  frost ;  and  whereitis  desirable  to 
secure  these  and  other  tender  plants  for  some 
time  longer,  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  some 
light  material  handy  to  place  over  them  at  night, 
the  plants  being  difficult  to  winter  if  they  are 
in  the  least  degree  injured  by  frost.     Tricolor 


Pelargoniums  and  other  ornamental  -  leaved 
varieties  are  also  difficult  to  winter  if  injured 
ever  so  little  by  frost.  At  this  date  suitable 
quarters  should  be  got  ready  for  these  plants, 
and  preparations  made  for  potting  or  boxing 
them  the  moment  a  change  to  frosty  weather 
occurs.  Owing  to  their  slowness  of  growth,  it 
is  not  advisable  to  head  them  back,  but  simply 
to  remove  some  of  the  more  crowded  shoots, 
and  strip  off  a  few  of  their  leaves,  and  leave 
the  former  at  fall  length.  By  so  doing  a  plen- 
tiful supply  of  cuttings  will  be  obtainable  in  the 
spring.  As  to  the  green-leaved  varieties,  a 
little  frost  will  not  much  affect  them,  and  they 
may  be  left  till  others  that  are  more  tender 
are  placed  under  cover,  with  a  view  to  propa- 
gating iu  the  spring. 

Miscellaneous  Plants. — Selected  plants  of 
Lobelia,  Alyssum,  Ageratum,  &c,  should  be 
taken  up  immediately  in  numbers  sufficient 
for  propagating  purposes,  putting  them  in 
pots  or  thinly  in  cutting  boxes.  The  compost 
used  should  be  pressed  firmly  about  the  roots, 
and  water  afforded,  afterwards  placing  them 
in  a  sunny  position  and  slightly  shading  them 
from  bright  sunshine.  In  the  event  of  frost, 
put  them  into  a  cold  frame,  and  it  is  important 
that  they  be  kept  close  to  the  glass,  well  ex- 
posed, and  the  lights  removed  entirely  from 
the  frames  on  all  favourable  occasions. 

Rose-stocks. —  Most  of  the  buds  inserted 
during  the  summer  having  taken,  the  ligatures 
should  be  removed,  or  at  the  least  loosened 
and  replaced  with  others,  and  the  Briar  shoots 
considerably  reduced  in  length. 


FRUITS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  James  Whytock,  Gardener  to  the  Duke  of 
Buccleuch,  Dalkeith.  Scotland. 

TJie  earliest  Peach-house. — It  is  now  time  to 
put  this  division  in  properorder  forcommeneing 
the  forcing  of  trees  in  November.  First  see-to 
the  whitewashing  of  the  walls,  and  syringing 
the  whole  of  the  interior  with  soap-suds  in 
which  petroleum  is  mixed  ;  repairing  of  broken 
glass,  and  painting  of  the  woodwork,  and  of  the 
Hot  water-pipes  if  this  be  necessary.  For  the 
latter,  make  use  of  lamp-black  and  boiled  lin- 
seed oil  only.  As  regards  the  trees,  they 
should  be  loosened  from  the  walls  and  trellises, 
and  the  shoots  pruned,  cutting  back  every 
shoot  to  a  wood-bud,  and  leave  them  rather 
thinly  than  otherwise.  Scrub  the  strong, 
rough  bark  with  soft-soap  and  water,  and  then 
dress  the  trees  with  XL  All  insecticide.  If 
the  roots  and  the  soil  of  which  the  border 
consists  are  in  a  good  condition,  and  the 
former  abundant,  carefully  remove  a  little  of 
the  surface-soil,  spread  a  moderate  quantity  of 
bone-meal  and  a  suitable  fertiliser  on  the  soil 
over  the  roots,  and  finish  with  a  2-inch  layer 
of  turfy  loam  chopped  fine,  and  over  all 
lay  a  slight  mulch  of  short  stable-litter. 
Unless  the  trees  have  been  previously  forced 
early,  it  is  futile  to  force  the  Peach  so 
early  in  the  winter  as  November  ;  but  a  start 
may  be  made  with  established  trees  not  pre- 
viously started  before  the  end  of  the  month  of 
February  or  beginning  of  March,  and  begin  the 
forcing  of  such  trees  a  fortnight  or  three 
weeks  earlier  each  succeeding  year,  for  unless 
the  Peach  is  accustomed  to  very  early  forcing, 
forcing  should  not  commence  till  the  time 
named.  It  is  of  much  importance  to  force 
only  the  most  suitable  varieties,  and  the  fol- 
lowing list  will  generally  afford  complete  satis- 
faction:—  Peaches:  Amsden  June,  Hale's 
Early,  and  Stirling  Castle  ;  and  besides  these, 
Alexander  and  Waterloo  may  be  planted,  but 
the  fruits  are  not  so  good  as  those  of  the  first 
three.  Of  Nectarines,  which  are  generally 
better  croppers  than  Peaches,  and  are  becoming 
great  favourites,  the  best  for  early  fruiting  are 
Precocede  Cronsels,  Cardinal,  and  Lord  Napier. 
Young  Peach-trees  which  have  been  planted 
for  a  year  or  longer  in  the  houses,  and  are 
making  too  much  wood,  should  be  lifted  when 
the  leaves  fall  freely  on  being  touched,  but 
before  they  drop  naturally.  Carefully  pre- 
serve all  the  roots,  and  replant  the  trees  in  the 
same  place  where  they  have  grown,  making 
the  soil  at  the  bottom  of  the  holes  quite  firm 
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before  replanting.  A  Peach-border  should  be 
well  furnished  with  pipe  drains,  and  not  be 
deeper  than  i\  feet.  Plant  almost  on  the  level, 
cutting  back  before  so  doing  any  very  strong 
roots.  Cover  the  roots  with  finely- chopped, 
fresh  turfy-loam,  and  thus  promote  the  growth 
of  roots,  and  smaller  and  more  fruitful  shoots. 
Peach  and  Nectarine-trees  should  be  planted 
as  maidens,  and  grown  on  west  and  south 
walls  in  the  kitchen  -  garden,  as  a  reserve 
supply  for  the  Peach -houses. 


THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  W.  P.  Bound,  Gardener  to  J.  Colman,  Esq.,  Gatton 
Park,  Reigate. 

Trichopilias.  —  The  flower-spikes  now  in 
caurse  of  development  should  be  drawn  to  the 
side  of  the  plant  where  they  are  the  most  readily 
seen,  otherwise  the  pseudo-bulbs  and  leaves 
partially  hide  the  blossoms.  As  a  protection 
against  slugs,  which  commit  great  havoc 
among  these  plants,  place  the  plants  on  squares 
of  perforated  zinc,  sufficiently  large  to  allow 
of  an  inch  at  least  clear  when  the  pot  is 
placed  thereon,  taking  care  that  the  foliage  of 
adjacent  plants  does  not  afford  means  of  access 
to  the  plants  which  it  is  desired  to  protect. 
The  flowering  season  being  over,  greatly  reduce 
the  quantity  of  water  afforded  at  the  root  in 
the  ease  of  T.  fragrans  and  others,  but  not  so 
much  as  to  cause  shrivelling  of  the  pseudo- 
bulbs. 

Scuticaria  Hadweni. — This  singular-looking 
epiphytal  Orchid  has  now  begun  to  grow  and 
form  new  roots,  and  the  plant  should  bo  put 
into  good  order.  Its  wants  are  best  met  under 
cultivation  when  affixed  to  a  double  raft,  keep- 
ing the  two  three-quarters  of  an  inch  apart  by 
means  of  small  blocks  fixed  at  the  corners,  and 
filling  the  intervening  space  with  a  mixture  of 
equal  parts  of  the  fibre  of  peat  and  sphagnum, 
insinuating  the  roots  carefully,  and  securing 
the  plant  with  pieces  of  copper  wire.  During 
the  season  of  growth  afford  water  freely,  and 
let  the  plants  hang  in  a  light  position  in  the 
warmest  part  of  the  Cattleya-house. 

OdoKtoglossum  Madrense. — This  pretty  and 
somewhat  rare  species  now  coming  into  flower, 
should  be  afforded  a  place  in  the  warmer  part 
of  the  cool-house,  the  plant  being  better 
suited  in  the  cool  than  in  the  intermediate- 
house. 

Oncidium  ligrinum.  —  Scarcely  another 
variety  succeeds  so  well  in  the  cool-house 
than  the  subject  of  this  note,  and  some  of  the 
plants  will  now  be  pushing  up  their  flower- 
spikes,  and  others  about  to  start  into  growth, 
a  good  season  for  repotting  them  ;  otherwise, 
wait  till  the  flowering  is  past  and  repot  imme- 
diately afterwards.  The  proper  kind  of  com- 
post consists  of  the  fibre  of  peat  and  chopped 
sphagnum  2-"iths  each,  and  leaf-soil  l-'ith,  all 
being  mixed  together  intimately.  A  liberal 
amount  of  chopped  Fern  rhizomes  should  be 
given  as  drainage  material,  and  the  pots  not 
larger  than  the  plants  actually  require.  It 
will  bo  advisable  to  remove  some  of  the  aged 
pseudo-bulbs  that  rob  the  lead  of  its  vitality, 
and  retain  not  more  than  two  behind  the  lead- 
ing pseudo-bulb,  and  by  so  proceeding,  a  pot 
much  smaller  than  might  otherwise  be  used 
will  accommodate  a  plant  easily.  Water 
should  be  applied  with  much  moderation  after 
repotting  until  the  roots  have  seized  upon  the 
new  compost,  but  from  that  time  onwards, 
and  till  the  new  pseudo-bulbs  develop,  water 
may  be  freely  afforded.  Weakly  plants  should 
not  be  allowed  to  develop  any  flower-spikes, 
and  a  llower-spike  should  not  remain  for  any 
length  of  time,  even  on  strong  plants. 

Applying  water,  and  Damping-down.' — Great 
caution  must  be  exercised  in  affording  water, 
more  especially  when  Fern  rhizomes  are 
employod  as  drainage,  and  peat,  sphagnum  and 
decaying  tree-leaves  as  potting  materials,  suc- 
cess depending  upon  the  care  with  which  water 
is  applied.  With  but  few  exceptions,  Orchids 
should  be  allowed  at  this  season  to  become  dry, 
and  when  water  is  applied  the  potting- materials 
should  merely  be  rendered  moist — not  satu- 
rated, and  all  work  of  this  kind  finished  before 


mid-day.  Plants  growing  or  making  roots  are 
benefited  when  damped  at  the  sides  of  the  pots 
and  the  between- spaces  several  times  daily. 
When  in  the  early  morning  the  temperature  has 
increased  in  a  house  by  a  few  degrees,  is  a 
good  time  for  the  first  damping,  and  the  last 
must  be  settled  by  the  gardener  from  day  to 
day,  the  point  to  be  observed  being  that  the 
house  must  not  be  very  humid  towards  evening 
unless  the  outside  conditions  are  very  favour- 
able. Again  some  houses  require  more  damp- 
ing than  others,  in  order  to  obtain  an  equal 
amount  of  humidity.  The  two  main  points  to 
keep  in  view  are,  that  when  the  temperature 
is  high,  humidity  is  a  necessity  ;  and  when 
the  temperature  is  low,  the  dryer  the  houses 
the  better. 

THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  T.  Turton,  Gr.  to  J.  K.  D.  Winofield  Digbt,  Esq., 
Sherborne  Castle,  Dorsetshire. 

Brussels  Sprouts.  —  In  dry  weather  clear 
decaying  leaves  from  the  plants,  which  by 
remaining  on  the  stems  cause  the  sprouts  to 
acquire  a  disagreeable  flavour.  The  removal 
of  these  leaves  will  admit  light  and  air,  and 
conduce  to  the  production  of  sprouts,  as  well 
as  add  to  the  tidiness  of  the  garden. 

French  Beans. — Where  no  suitable  forcing- 
pits  or  small  houses  exist,  the  cultivation  of 
French  Beans  should  not  be  attempted  till  the 
new  year ;  but  where  such  conveniences  are 
at  command,  sowings  may  now  be  made  in 
S-inch  pots,  and  at  fortnightly  intervals, 
unless  the  demand  is  small,  when  less  fre- 
quent sowings  may  suffice.  For  these  early 
sowings  the  pots  should  be  well  drained,  which 
is  fully  effected  by  placing  five  or  six  good 
sized  crocks  at  the  bottom,  and  over  these  a 
layer  of  spent  Mushroom  -  bed  materials. 
Sufficient  compost  should  be  mixed  as  will 
suffice  for  sowings  for  four  months,  keeping  it. 
where  it  will  not  get  frozen.  This  compost 
may  consist  of  old  Melon-bed  soil  three  parts, 
and  one  part  dung  taken  from  that  prepared 
formaking  up  Mushroom-beds,  with asprinkling 
of  charred  garden  refuse.  Sow  nine  or  ten 
beans  in  a  pot,  and  thin  the  plants  to  five  or 
six  of  the  stronger  ones.  Leave  ample  space 
for  affording  additional  soil.  Whilst  the  days 
are  mild,  place  the  seed-pots  in  a  spent  hot- 
bed frame  or  pit,  standing  them  thickly 
together,  and  cover  the  frame  at  night  with 
mats.  Place  twigs  to  the  earlier  sowings 
which  were  made  on  old  Cucumber  and  Melon- 
beds,  affording  air  by  day  and  night  whilst  the 
weather  is  mild,  and  syringing  them  twice  a  day 
in  order  to  prevent  red  spider  attacking  them. 
The  latest  sowings  on  warm  borders  should  be 
protected  at  night  with  branches  of  ever- 
greens, or  bast  mats  supported  on  a  frame- 
work of  bean-sticks.  Runner  Beans  should 
likewise  be  protected  with  the  stems  of  the 
Jerusalem  Artichoke  laid  against  the  rows,  and 
more  particularly  on  the  north  or  east  sides. 
Let  all  useable  pods  be  gathered,  and  if  possible 
when  they  are  quite  dry,  and  place  them  in  a 
cellar  for  future  use.  Beans  when  gathered  in 
a  dry  state  do  not  rot,  as  is  the  case  when 
they  are  put  into  a  celler  in  a  wet  state. 

Cauliflowers. — Plants  from  the  August  sow- 
ings should  be  pricked  out  into  their  winter 
quarters  before  they  become  drawn,  and  the 
timely  check  thus  given  the  plants  will  keep 
them  stocky,  and  consequently  the  better 
able  to  withstand  a  moderate  degree  of 
frost  unprotected.  A  suitable  place  for 
Cauliflower  plants  is  a  south  border  which 
is  higher  than  the  general  level  of  the  gar- 
den, and  over  the  bed  a  skeleton  frame  should 
be  constructed,  IS  inches  high  at  the  back, 
and  11  inches  at  the  front.  Protection  of  this 
kind  is  to  be  preferred  to  hand-lights,  which, 
however,  are  convenient  if  only  a  limited 
number  of  plants  is  grown.  The  border  should 
be  dug,  and  the  soil  made  firm  by  trampling 
it  regularly  and  evenly  all  over,  affording  a 
light  dressing  of  eharrod  refuse,  which  should 
be  mixed  intimately  with  the  soil  in  the  process 
of  levelling.  TheplantsshouIdstandG  ins.apart. 
No  protection  will  be  needed  till  sharp  frosts 
occur.    If  a  spot  on  a  south  border  cannot  be 


found,  place  a  garden-frame  on  hard  ground  in 
a  sheltered  spot,  and  fill  in  with  a  compost  of 
equal  parts  leaf-mould  and  spent  Mushroom- 
bed  dung  to  the  depth  of  about  an  inch,  then 
another  layer  4  inches  deep  of  loamy  soil ;  set 
out  the  plants,  and  treat  them  as  in  the  case 
of  those  under  the  skeleton  frame. 

Lettuce  and  Endive. — Endive  may  be  blanched 
by  inverting  clean  garden-pots  over  them 
where  they  are  growing.  Plants  when  of  a 
size  fit  for  blanching  are  readily  injured  by 
frost,  and  should  always  be  protected  in 
some  manner  alter  this  date.  Tie  up  Brown 
Cos  Lettuce  when  the  plants  are  dry,  and 
protect  them  from  frost  in  the  same  manner 
as  Endive. 

Tomatos. — Gather  all  ripe  and  partially  ripe 
fruits,  and  place  them  in  a  vinery,  the  Vines 
in  which  are  still  carrying  their  leaves,  or  in 
a  warm  room.  Tomato-plants  growing  against 
walls  and  protected  with  frame-ligbts  are- 
ripening  off  a  good  crop  of  fruit  in  these 
gardens. 

THE    APIARY. 

By  Expert. 
Feeding  Driven  Bees. — Bee3  should  be  fed  in 
the  morning  or  evening,  but  not  in  the  middle- 
of  the  day,  particularly  if  the  sun  is  hot,  as- 
the  bees  will  commence  to  rob,  and  if  not 
immediately  checked  will  set  the  apiary  in  an 
uproar  ;  should  this  happen  partially  close  the- 
entrance  of  the  hive,  allowing  only  space 
enough  for  one  bee  to  enter  at  a  time.  Place- 
a  carbolic  cloth  in  front  of  the  entrance,  and 
a  piece  of  glass  directly  in  front  of  the  hive. 
You  will  thus  give  the  bees  a  better  chance  of 
protecting  themselves  against  the  robbers. 
Carbolic  powder  sprinkled  over  the  mouth  or 
entrance  to  the  hive  will  be  found  very  advan- 
tageous in  hot  weather,  as  beat  soon  causes- 
the  carbolic  cloth  to  become  dry.  After  the 
cloth  has  been  dispensed  with,  place  it  in  an 
air-tight  tin,  and  this  will  then  retain  its 
smell.  Of  the  several  methods  of  feeding  bees- 
in  the  autumn,  that  of  purchasing  a  "Rapid 
Feeder  "  from  your  dealer  is  a  very  good  one, 
because  you  can  feed  your  bees  without 
disturbing  them,  and  it  can  be  done  very 
quickly.  This  is  most  important,  as  all  food 
should  be  sealed  over  by  the  bees  as  quickly 
as  possible  to  prevent  fermentation.  Another 
method  is  to  employ  the  "bottle  feeder," 
which  costs  Is.  &d.  ;  or,  by  taking  an  ordinary 
jam  bottle  and  filling  it  with  syrup,  and  then 
tying  over  it  two  thicknesses  of  butter-cloth,, 
and  turning  it  upside  down  on  the  top  of  the- 
frames.  Or  again,  by  using  a  treacle-tin  and 
punching  holes  the  reverse  side  of  the  lid,  and 
using  it  in  the  same  way  as  the  bottles.  In 
the  last  two  ways  the  hives  must  be  perfectly 
level,  or  the  syrup  will  run  out  and  upset  the- 
bees,  and  cause  similar  trouble  to  that  men- 
tioned above.  Great  care  sliould  be  taken  in, 
feeding  bees  that  no  syrup  is  spilt  about. 
The  best  article  for  filling  the  feeders  is  a 
water-can,  with  a  lid  to  it.  Care  should 
also  be  taken  when  making  the  syrup,  ac- 
cording to  the  receipt  given  in  last  week's 
issue,  that  it  is  not  boiled  too  long,  or 
it  will  become  candied.  As  soon  as  the  bees- 
have  filled  eight  frames  with  stores,  you  may 
at  once  discontinue  feeding,  as  this  will  be 
quite  sufficient  for  them  to  winter  on.  A  cake 
or  two  of  candy  can  be  placed  on  the  top,  or  a 
few  badly-filled  sections  if  you  have  them.  It 
is  a  good  plan  to  use  a  dummy-board  in  winter., 
both  in  the  back  and  front,  to  help  to  maintain 
the  warmth  of  the  hive. 


TRADE     NOTICE. 


Many  of  our  readers  will  be  interested  in 
the  announcement  made  by  Mr.  II  Richardson,, 
for  twenty-three  years  manager  to  Mr.  H.  G. 
Smyth,  horticultural  sundriesman,  Clark's 
Mews,  High  Street,  Bloomsbury,  W.C.,  that  he 
has  started  a  garden  sundries  business,  com- 
bined with  the  sale  of  soils,  manuros,  &c,  or* 
his  own  account,  at  29,  Arlington  Road, 
Camden  Town,  London,  N.W. 
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EDITORIAL     NOTICES. 

ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the  PUBLISHER. 

Letters  for  Publication,  as  well  as  specimens  and  plant 
fur  naming,  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR, 
41,    Wellington    Street,    Covent    Garden,    London. 

Communications  should  be  written  on  one  side  only  of 
the  paper,  sent  as  early  in  the  week  as  possible,  and  duly 
signed  by  the  writer.  If  desired,  the  signature  will  not  be 
printed,  but  kept  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

illustrations. — The  Editor  will  thankfully  receive  and  select 
photographs  or  drawings,  suitable  for  reproduction,  of 
gardens,  or  of  remarkable  plants,  flowers,  trees,  <£c. ;  but  he 
cannot  be  responsible  for  loss  or  injury. 

Local  News. — Correspondents  will  greatly  oblige  by  sending  to 
the  Editor  early  intelligence  of  local  events  likely  to  be  of 
interest  to  our  readers,  or  of  any  matters  which  it  is  desirable 
to  bring  under  the  notice  of  horticulturists. 

Newspapers. — Correspondents  sending  newspapers  should  le 
careful  to  mark  the  paragraphs  they  wish  the  Editor  to  see. 


APPOINTMENTS    FOR    OCTOBER. 


n„       - 1  Cham.  Synd.  des  Hort.  Beiges. 
""-   °'l     Ghent,  Meet. 

("Royal    Horticultural   Society's 
I     Committees  Meet. 
/-jpT   7  I  National    Chrysanthemum  So- 
'j     ciety  Exhibition  (3  days). 
I  Scottish  Horticultural  Assoeia- 
\     tion  Meet. 
0rT  oft  \  National    Chrysanthemum   So- 
I     ciety,  Floral  Committee  Meet. 
(tcT  •>,  (  Royal   Horticultural   Society's 

"    t     Committees  Meet. 
0pT  97  t  National    Chrysanthemum  So- 
1  '    '  f     ciety.  Floral  Committee  Meet. 

nr-r  ojn  *  Crovdon    Chrysanthemum   So- 
ul-1-'"'1     ciety  Show  (2  days). 


MONDAY, 
TUESDAY, 
.MONDAY, 
TUESDAY, 


'WEDNESDAY,  Oct.  29 


Fruit  and  Chrysanthemum 
Show  in  Jersey. 

Kent.  County  Chrysanthemum 
and  Horticultural  Society 
Show  (2  days). 

Highgate  Chrysanthemum  So- 
ciety Show'  in  Alexandra 
Palace  (.3  days). 


8ALES    FOR   THE   WEEK. 

"MONDAY  to  FRIDAY.  OCT.  6  to  10- 

Dutch  Bulbs,  at  87  and  68,  Cheapside,  E.C.,  by 
Protlieroe  &  Morris,  at  11  o'clock. 

MONDAY,  OCTOHER6— 

Bulbs,  Spiraeas,  Azaleas,  and  Lilacs  at  Stevens' 
Rooms.— Well  grown  Nursery  Stock  at  Sunningdale 
Nurseries,  Sunningdale,  Berks,  by  Protheroe  & 
Morris,  at  12  o'clock. 

TUESDAY,  OctoheR  7— 

Nursery  Stock  at  the  Kingston  Hill  Nursery.  Main 
London  Road,  Kingston  Hill,  by  order  ot  Mr.  J. 
Puttock.  hy  Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  12  o'clock. 

"WEDNESDAY.  OcTOllER  S— 

Bulbs,  Spincas,  Azaleas,  and  Lilacs,  at  Stevens' 
Rooms. — Azaleas,  Rhododendrons,  Narcissus,  &c  . 
at  67  and  68,  Cheapside,  E.C.,  by  Protheroe  & 
Morris,  at  5  o'clock. 

WEDNESDAY  and  THURSDAY,  Oct  8  and  9— 

.300,000  Fruit  Trees  at  Sipson  (West  Drayton  station), 
Middlesex,  by  order  ot  Messrs.  J.  Smith  and  Son, 
by  Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  11  o'clock  each  day. 

VRIDAY.  Octoiiee  10— 

( irehids,  at  67  and  68,  Cheapside,  E.C.,  by  Protheroe 
0c  Morris,  at  12.30. 

( For  further  particulars  see  our  Advertisement  columns.) 


Averac.e  Temperature  for  the  ensuing  week,  deduced 
from  Observations  of  Forty-three  Years  at  Chiswick 
-526". 
Actual  Temperatures  :— 

London.— October  1  (6  p.m.)  :  Max.  57° ;  Min.  -18°. 

October  2.— Weather  dull   and  gloomy  ; 
Wind  E. 
Provinces—  October  1(6  p.m.):  Max.  '■;',  Cape  Clear- 
Min.  52'.  Peterhead.  N.B. 


The  second  edition  of  the  i  om- 
ifhem"tTal     Prehensive  work   of    Professor 

Dehekain  on  the  subject  of 
•agricultural  chemistry  has  lately  been  pub- 
lished, and  brings  up-to-date  most  of  the 
more  important  investigations  connected 
with  the  study  of  plants,  and  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil.  In  his  introduction,  the  author 
states  that  the  plant  is  an  "instrument  of 
reduction."  because  within  its  cells  are 
separated  the  element  oxygen  from  carbonic 
acid  (dioxide),  which  is  a  compound  of 
carbon  and  the  element  oxygen;  and  from 

*  Traile  de  Chimie  Agricolc,  2nd  edition,  1902,  P.  P. 
Deherain. 


nitric  acid,  which  is  a  chemical  compound 
of  nitrogen  and  oxygen.  The  plant  further 
take-  these  separated  gases  and  unites  them 
with  the  elements  of  water,  whereby  in  a 
series  of  rapid  stages  they  become  converted 
into  such  substances  as  sugar,  starch,  cellu- 
lose, oil.  and  albuminoids.  Plants  are  the 
only  organic  things  that  make  use  of  the 
forces  of  the  sun  to  build  up  from  these 
elementary  substances  products  alike  suit- 
able for  human  and  animal  food.  The  chief 
object  of  the  author  in  his  voluminous  work 
i-  to  show  how  the  double  work  of  reduction 
and  of  reconstruction,  or  building  up,  is 
carried  on  ;  also  how  we  may  obtain  by  the 
help  of  plants,  a  suitable  climate,  and  a 
properly  cultivated  soil,  such  a  quantity  of 
vegetable  products  that  its  sale  shall  be 
remunerative. 

One  of  the  greatest  of  the  practical  pro- 
blems presented  for  solution  by  agricultural 
chemistry  is  the  conservation  of  plant  food. 
With  an  abundance  of  plant  food,  and  a  favour- 
ing climate,  it  is  difficult  to  place  a  limit  to 
the  power  of  the  earth  for  supporting  life. 
Should  the  cultivator  succeed  in  raising  the 
amount  of  food  supply  beyond  that  which  his 
land  would  naturally  yield,  he  is  serving  at 
once  his  own  interests  and  those  of  the  public 
generally,  because  both  agricultural  and  hor- 
ticultural prosperity  are  better  secured  by  the 
increase  of  produce  than  by  rise  of  prices. 

The  author  commences  his  work  with  a  de- 
scri2)tionof  thedevelopment  of  plants,  including 
the  germination  of  seeds,  and  the  production 
and  assimilation  of  plant  food.  The  portion  on 
growth  and  maturation  has  been  considerably 
enlarged  in  the  present  volume.  Next  follows 
a  full  description  of  the  importance  of  water  : 
its  circulation  in  the  plant ;  the  enormous 
evaporation  excited  by  the  sun's  rays,  which 
the  plant  can  only  maintain  by  constantly 
drawing  upon  the  resources  of  the  soil  ;  should 
these  fail,  the  plant  languishes  and  dies. 

The  second  part  of  the  treatise  treats  of  the 
study  of  arable  land,  which  is  described  as  a 
reservoir  from  which  the  roots  of  plants  have 
to  obtain  their  supply  of  water.  It  is  only  a 
properly  cultivated  soil  that  can  fulfil  its 
chief  function  of  being  a  store-house  of  mois- 
ture. Water  flows  away  over  soil  hardened 
by  drought ;  it  does  not  easily  penetrate  into 
a  sun-baked  surface  ;  and  because,  under  such 
conditions,  it  remains  in  the  top  layers  of  soil, 
it  soon  evaporates  and  is  lost.  On  the  other 
hand,  water  penetrates  into  a  well-worked 
soil,  is  held  in  suspension,  and  remains  there 
until  wanted.  It  descends  into  the  lower 
layers  where  the  more  deeply  penetrating 
plant-roots  feed.  The  plant-food  of  the  soil 
only  has  access  to  the  absorbent  organs  of  the 
plant  when  presented  in  a  proper  soluble  or 
semi-soluble  form  in  connection  with  water. 

The  study  of  soil  ferments  has  been  largely 
extended  in  this  edition  ;  the  author  shows 
how  the  organic  matter  of  soils  becomes  oxi- 
dised, how  ammonia  is  formed,  and  how 
nitrates  are  reduced. 

The  third  and  fourth  portions  of  the  work 
deal  with  the  subject  of  manuring.  Consider- 
able stress  is  laid  upon  the  importance  of  a 
suitable  supply  within  the  soil  of  soluble 
available  mineral  plant-food,  such  as  potash, 
lime,  and  phosphoric  acid.  The  question  of 
green  manuring,  that  is,  ploughing-in  growing 
plants,  and  the  cultivation  of  autumn  catch- 
crops,  is  recommended,  because  they  retain 
the  nitrates  formed  in  the  soil  during  the 
summer  months.  Green  manuring  further 
promotes  the  production  of  vegetable  organic 
matter  (humus)  within  the  soil,  and  prevents 


the  nitrates  from  being  washed  away  by 
winter  rains. 

Nitrogen  in  the  form  of  nitrates  is  generally 
regarded  as  the  best  kind  of  nitrogenous  food 
for  plants.  Plants  obtain  their  nitric  acid  by 
absorbing  the  nitrate3  that  are  already  pre- 
sent in  the  soil,  those  that  are  carried  down  to 
the  soil  from  the  air  in  rain  and  snow,  those  that 
are  applied  artificially  in  fertilisers,  and  those 
that  are  formed  in  the  soil  from  the  nitrogen 
of  other  substances.  As  is  explained,  all  the 
nitrogen  that  is  applied  to  the  soil  for  fertilis- 
ing purposes,  especially  in  farmyard  manure 
and  in  green-manuring,  is  not  in  the  form  of 
nitrates.  It  must  first  undergo  certain  chemi- 
cal changes  before  it  becomes  available  to 
plants.  These  changes  take  place  through 
the  agency  of  micro-organisms  or  ferments  ; 
and  that  particular  process  in  which  the 
nitrogen  of  the  ammonia-gas  is  changed  into 
nitric  acid,  which  is  called  nitrification.  One 
of  the  most  active  periods  of  the  production 
of  nitrates  in  the  soil  is  during  the  early  spring 
months,  when  the  rootlets  of  growing  plants 
greedily  lay  hold  of  it  as  it  is  formed. 

It  is  not  only  hy  hindering  the  loss  of 
nitrogen  that  catch  crops  are  useful,  but  they 
also  increase  the  amount  of  humus  in  the  soil. 
The  function  performed  by  humus  was  long 
misunderstood,  but  it  is  now  known  to  be  the 
soil's  storehouse  of  nitrogen,  and  although  not 
directly  available  to  crops,  it  is  rendered  so 
by  nitrification.  Farmyard  manure  introduces 
into  the  soil  these  nitrifying  organisms  in  large 
quantities,  a  quality  not  possessed  by  chemical 
fertilisers ;  a  point  of  great  importance,  but 
which  is  sometimes  overlooked. 

The  author  goes  on  to  show  that  the  largest 
crops  are  to  be  obtained  by  a  proper  com- 
bination of  farmyard  manure  and  artificial 
fertilisers. 

The  end  of  the  19th  century  was  marked 
by  several  great  discoveries  in  agricultural 
chemistry.  In  187C  Messrs.  Schlobsing  and 
MUNTZ  showed  that  the  formation  of  nitrates 
in  the  soil  is  the  work  of  special  ferments.  In 
1885  M.  BERTHELOT  proved  that  the  fixing  of 
nitrogen  in  the  soil  takes  place  by  means  of 
micro-organisms  ;  and  in  1880  Messrs.  Hell- 
RIEGEL  and  "WlU'.utTU  proved  that  Leguminous 
plants  only  make  use  of  the  free  nitrogen  of 
the  atmosphere  when  they  form  on  their  roots 
nodules  containing  bacteria  or  microbes. 

In  order  to  promote  nitrification,  warmth, 
moisture,  and  air  must  be  present  in  suitable 
quantities  and  proportions.  One  of  the 
objects  of  ploughing  and  digging  should  be  to 
bring  about  the  best  conditions  for  nitrification, 
for  if  they  are  faulty  this  action  may  be  feeble, 
or  entirely  arrested. 

Nitrification  is  promoted  either  by  long  or 
short  fallows  (bare  soil),  conducted  during  the 
warmer  months  of  the  year,  but  if  a  super- 
abundance of  rain  falls  upon  the  land  before 
growing  crops  have  made  use  of  the  nitrogen 
rendered  available  by  tillage,  serious  loss  may 
accrue  by  drainage.  This  fact  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  fallow  lands,  and  those  which 
have  received  frequent  tillage  while  producing 
a  summer  inter-tilled  crop,  should  be  fully 
occupied  by  plants  before  the  autumn  or 
winter  rains  occur. 

Moderate  rains  may  serve  to  carry  the 
available  nitrogen  downward,  but  it  tends  to 
rise  to  or  near  the  surface  as  soon  as  capillary 
action  is  restored.  But  if  water  drains 
through  or  passes  over  the  surface  of  the  land 
rich  in  soluble  nitrogenous  compounds, 
great  loss  of  plant-food  may  take  place. 
Nitrification  is  checked  by  the  drying  effect 
of  growing  crops ;  this  can  be  obviated 
by  the  application  of  a  dressing  of  nitrate  of 
soda. 
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The  author  concludes  his  work  by  stating 
that  much  of  the  land  of  France  is  irrigated 
for  market- garden  purposes.  This  practice  is 
specially  suited  to  lands  broken  up  into  small 
holdings.  By  persevering  toil  the  gardeners 
of  these  districts  are  enabled  to  produce  their 
■early  vegetables,  cut  flowers,  and  fruits, 
which  are  distributed  all  over  Europe. 

In  these  irrigated  soils,  enriched  by  copious 
manuring.?,  micro  -  organisms  and  ferments 
multiply  exceedingly,  and  push  production  to 
its  maximum,  because  water  is  the  first  condi- 
tion of  fertility. 

We  can  confidently  recommend  this  valuable 
treatise  to  our  readers,  who  will  be  fully 
repaid  by  a  careful  study  of  its  contents. 


Our  Supplementary  Illustration  this 
week  shows  a  group  of  Cinerarias,  of  the  type 
known  as  "stellata,"  which  has  become  so 
popular  in  gardens  during  the  last  few  years. 
The  plants  possess  a  graceful,  branching  habit 
of  growth,  which  is  lackinginthestrain  favoured 
by  the  florists,  and  if  the  blooms  are  smaller, 
they  are  also  very  much  more  numerous. 
It  is  the  absence  of  the  stiff  appearance 
common  to  the  florists'  strain,  coupled  with 
the  free-flowering  habit  shown  in  our  illus- 
tration that  makes  the  stellata  type  more 
suitable  for  use  in  decoration,  and  these 
characteristics  are  those  of  the  natural 
species  ;  and  the  florist's  varieties  once 
possessed  them  also,  but  the  exercise  of 
"selection"  by  generations  of  raisers  has 
modified  the  habit  of  the  plants,  just  as  it  has 
increased  the  size  of  the  flowers  and  the 
variety  of  colours.  The  plants  shown  in  our 
illustration  were  cultivated  by  the  well- 
known  firm  of  Messrs.  En.  Webb  &  Sons, 
Wordsley,  Stourbridge. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society.  —  The 
next  meeting  of  Fruit  and  Floral  Committees 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  will  take 
place  on  Tuesday,  October  7,  in  the  Drill  Hall, 
Buckingham  Gate,  Westminster,  from  1  to  5  P.M. 
A  lecture  on  "  Experiments  with  Chemical  and 
other  Manures  "  will  be  given  by  Mr.  F.  W.  E. 
Siiriyell,  at  3  o'clock. — At  a  general  meeting 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  held  on 
Tuesday,  September  23,  thirty-six  new  fellows 
were  elected,  making  a  total  of  1)34  elected 
since  the  beginning  of  the  present  year. 

■  Examination  in  Horticulture,  1903.— 

The  Royal  Horticultural  Society  will  hold  its 
annual  examination  in  the  principles  and 
practice  of  horticulture  on  Wednesday, 
April  22,  1903.  The  examination  will  be  held 
simultaneously  in  as  many  different  centres  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  as  circumstances  may 
demand ;  a  centre  can  be  established  wher- 
ever a  magistrate,  clergyman,  schoolmaster, 
-or  other  responsible  person  accustomed  to  ex- 
aminations will  consent  to  act  on  the  Society's 
behalf  in  accordance  with  the  rules  laid  down 
for  its  conduct.  No  limit  as  to  age,  position, 
or  previous  training  of  the  candidates  will  be 
imposed.  The  new  syllabus  is  now  ready,  and 
intending  candidates  should  send  a  penny 
stamp  for  a  copy  of  it.  Copies  of  the  examina- 
tion questions  set  by  the  Society's  examiners 
in  previous  years,  price  Is.  complete,  can  also 
be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Secretary, 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  117,  Victoria 
Street,  London,  S.W. 

National  Rose  Society. — A  meeting  of 
the  general  purposes  committee  will  be  held 
at  the  rooms  of  the  Horticultural  Club,  Hotel 
Windsor,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  on 
Tuesday,  October  7,  at  2  r.M.,  for  the  consi- 


deration of  the  programme  for  1903,  altera- 
tions in  bye-laws  and  regulations,  and  the 
new  edition  of  the  catalogue,  and  other  busi- 
ness. At  3  p.m.  the  matters  to  be  discussed 
by  the  committee  are  the  report  on  the  Temple 
Show,  suggestions  for  the  alteration  of  bye- 
laws  and  regulations,  and  other  matters. 
Edward  Mawley,  Eon.  Secretary. 

Chrysanthemum  and  other  Shows. — 
Among  the  prize  schedules  received  recently 
are  the  following  : — Tke  Cardiff  and  District 
Chrysanthemum  Society,  which  will  hold  its 
exhibition  on  November  5  and  6 ;  Secretary, 
Mr.  Harry  Gillett,  Woodville  Road,  Cardiff. 
The  Ancient  Society  of  York  Florists,  whose 
exhibition  will  take  place  at  York  on  April  12, 
13,  and  14;  Secretary,  G.  F.  W.  OMAN, 
38,  Petergate ;  and  The  Ascot,  Sunninghill, 
Sunningdale  and  District  Horticultural  Society, 
for  the  show  which  will  be  held  on  November  5 
and  6 ;  Secretaries,  Ed.  Blair  and  H.  R. 
Attfield. 

Harvest  Thanksgiving  at  Shirley.— On 
Sunday  next,  October  5,  the  Rev.  Prof.  George 
Henklow,  M.A.,  V.M.H.,  is  to  preach  at 
11  A.M.  at  Shirley  Church,  near  Croydon,  and 
the  offertories  throughout  the  day  will  be 
given  to  the  Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent 
Institution. 

British  Mycological  Society.  —  The 
members  of  the  British  Mycological  Society 
spent  last  week  in  Herefordshire,  where  they 
held  meetings  and  made  excursions  in  search 
of  fuDgi.  The  President,  Prof.  James  W.  H. 
Trail,  sent  an  address,  which  was  read,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  said  that  the  development 
of  botanical  teaching  had  been  rapid  within 
recent  years  in  the  north  of  Scotland.  A 
demand  had  arisen  for  the  inclusion  in  school 
education  of  the  study  of  plant-life.  To  make 
such  teaching  effective,  the  teachers  them- 
selves must  be  trained  with  special  reference 
to  the  use  of  nature  knowledge  in  the  educa- 
tion of  children.  The  Education  Department 
of  Scotland  now  required  all  intending  teachers 
to  attend  either  the  full  courses  of  botany  and 
zoology  in  the  universities,  or  special  classes 
in  these  sciences  planned  for  their  peculiar 
needs  as  future  teachers.  For  teaching  the 
children  the  vascular  plants  afforded  a  far 
larger  variety  of  material  than  the  cryptogams, 
and  must  be  more  largely  used ;  and  to  the 
vascular  plants  the  chief,  if  not  exclusive, 
attention  would  be  directed  in  personal  in- 
vestigation for  a  time.  The  information  most 
useful  for  a  teacher  could  be  best  acquired  by 
a  careful  study  of  the  plants  of  a  few  miles' 
radius  around  the  school,  in  which  every 
habitat  could  be  explored,  the  natural  groups 
or  associations  noted,  and  the  influences  of 
environment,  and  the  relations  of  the  plants 
to  man  observed. 

The  Sandalwood  Tree. — Mr.  Barber, 
Government  Botanist,  Madras,  has  made  the 
interesting  discovery  that  the  roots  of  this 
tree  are  parasitic  in  character,  and  puts 
forwards  a  plea  for  a  closer  study  of  the 
natural  history  of  the  tree.  "  It  appears  to 
me,"  he  writes,  "  sufficient  attention  has  not 
been  given  in  past  attempts  at  artificial  re- 
production, and  a  careful  study  of  the  liking 
of  the  Sandalwood  for  its  different  hosts  is 
sure  to  be  productive  of  useful  results." 

Freemasonry  at  Pontypool.  —  At  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Kennard  Lodge  of 
Freemasons  held  at  Pontypool  on  Tuesday, 
September  30,  Mr.  John  Lockyer,  head  gar- 
dener to  J.  C.  Banbury,  Esq.,  of  Pontypool 
Park,  Mon.,  was  duly   installed  as  Worshipful 


Master  of  the  above  Lodge  for  the  ensuing 
year,  having  been  unanimously  elected  at  the 
previous  lodge  meeting  in  June.  The  Installing 
Master  was  Wor.  1320,  W.  R.  WILLIAMS, 
P.P.G.A.O.  The  Deputy  Provincial  Grand 
Master,  Bro.  Lt.-Col  C.  R.  Lyne,  P.G.D., 
presented  Bro.  John  Lockyer  for  Installation. 
A  large  number  of  distinguished  representatives 
of  the  various  Lodges  throughout  the  Province, 
with  the  brethren  of  the  Kennard  Lodge,  were 
also  present  to  support  him  on  the  occasion. 
Mr.  John  Lockyer  has  not  only  had  the  honour 
of  being  installed  as  Worshipful  Master  of  his 
Mother  Lodge,  but  has  also  the  honour  of 
"  Provincial  Grand  Junior  Deacon"  conferred 
upon  him  by  the  Rt.  Wor.  Pro.  Grand  Master, 
(H.  Martyn  Kennard)  of  the  Province  of 
Monmouthshire. 

Employment  for  Time-expired  Soldiers 
and  Reservists.— The  Rev.  E.  J.  Houghton, 
President  Junior  Veterans'  Association,  wishes 
us  to  inform  our  readers  that  they  have  on  their 
books  the  names  of  a  great  many  ex-soldiers 
of  highly  respectable  character,  all  of  them 
active  service  men,  for  whom  they  are  anxious 
to  obtain  employment  as  grooms,  gardeners, 
artisans,  &c. 

United  Horticultural  Benefit  and 
Provident  Society. — The  annual  dinner  of 
this  Society,  as  previously  announced  to  be 
held  on  Tuesday,  October  7,  has  been  un- 
avoidably postponed.  It  will  now  be  held  in 
the  Throne  Room  at  the  Holborn  Restaurant, 
High  Holborn,  W.C.,  on  Thursday,  October  10, 

1902,  at  0.30  p.m.  Arthur  W.  Sutton,  Esq., 
F.L.S.,  V.M.H.,  will  preside. 

Surrey  County  Council. — A  course  of 
twenty  demonstration  lessons  on  the  principles 
of  horticulture  will  be  given  at  the  Egham 
Technical  Institute,  by  Wilfred  Mark  Webb, 
F.L.S.,  on  Tuesday  evenings,  from  0.40  to  8.40. 
The  course  commenced  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  30 
last.  The  object  of  the  course  is  to  afford  an 
opportunity  to  gardeners  of  becoming  familiar 
with  the  principles  upon  which  the  practice 
of  their  art  is  based.  The  operations  of  hor- 
ticulture form  but  one  side  of  technical  in- 
struction in  gardening,  and  while  these  can 
be  mastered  in  a  garden,  more  difficulty  is 
experienced  in  acquiring  a  scientific  know- 
ledge of  the  subject.  This  is  particularly  the 
ease  with  students  unattached  to  colleges, 
and  who  wish  to  successfully  present  them- 
selves at  the  examinations  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society.  Toe  series  of  lessons  will 
end  with  the  examination  in  question  April  22, 

1903.  Opportunity  will  also  be  given  for 
answering  questions  on  paper,  in  order  that 
proper  methods  of  presenting  information  that 
has  been  gained  may  be  learned  by  candidates 
for  the  examination.  Baron  Schroder  has 
kindly  offered  prizes  of  25s.  and  15s.  to  be 
competed  for  during  the  course. 

Free  Distribution  of  Superfluous 
Plants. — Following  their  usual  custom  at  the 
close  of  the  summer  season,  the  Parks  Com- 
mittee of  the  London  County  Council  have 
arranged  for  distributions  of  superfluous 
plants  to  bo  made  as  follows  : — liattersea  Park, 
at  the  kitchen-garden  near  north-west  en- 
trance, October  21  ;  Dulwich  Park,  at  the 
store  yard,  October  8  ;  Kinsbury  Park,  at 
the  frame  ground,  near  the  Manor  Gate  en- 
trance, October  22 ;  Kenuington  Park,  at  the 
field  adjoining  band-stand,  October  17 ;  Myatt's 
Fields,  at  the  store  yard,  near  Cormont  Road 
entrance,  October  11  ;  Peckham  Rye  Park,  at 
the  store  yard  near  Forest  Mill  Road,  Oct.  15  ; 
Ravenscourt  Parle,  at  the  store  yard  near 
refreshment  pavilion,  October  21  ;  Southwark 
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Park,  at  the  store  yard,  west  side  of  park 
opposite  Superintendent's  lodge,  October  23  ; 
Sydenham  Wells  Park,  October  16  ;  Victoria 
Embankment  Gardens,  at  the  store  yard, 
Villiers  Street  section,  October  9 ;  Victoria 
Park,  at  the  store  yard  near  main  entrance, 
October  1 C  ;  Waterlow  Park,  at  the  yard  at 
the  end  of  the  greenhouses,  Oct.  17  ;  Brockwell 
Park,  at  the  yard  by  the  old  garden,  Oct.  16. 

The  "  Nurserymen's  Trade  Gazette 
and  Seed  Grower's  Advertiser."— This  is  a 
new  journal,  whose  objects  are  indicated  by 
its  title.  An  interesting  account  of  Mr.  J. 
Cheal's  visit  to  the  States  and  Canada  is 
given,  illustrated  by  a  good  portrait  of  the 
traveller.  Another  portrait  is  that  of  Mr. 
R.  E.  Addey,  of  Brentford,  who  confided  to 
his  interviewer  an  account  of  how  he  grows 
his  Mushrooms  and  how  he  prepares  the  spawn. 
We  are  glad  to  see  our  new  contemporary 
approves  of  the  Hall  scheme,  and  considers  the 
position  in  Vincent  Square  in  every  way  an 
excellent  one.  As  the  nurserymen  avail  them- 
selves so  largely  of  the  existing  Drill  Hall,  it 
is  to  be  hoped  the  new  Gazette  will  urge  upon 
its  clients  the  desirability  of  contributing 
liberally  towards  the  execution  of  the  scheme. 

Torquay  District  Gardeners'  Associa- 
tion.—We  are  desired  to  inform  our  readers 
that  the  eleventh  winter  session,  1902-3,  will 
commence  on  Friday,  October  10,  at  the 
Abbey  Road  Lecture  Hall,  at  8  P.M.  In  the 
absence  of  the  President,  Dr.  R.  Hamilton 
Ramsay,  through  ill-health,  Mr.  W.  B.Smale, 
J. P.,  Vice-President,  will  deliver  the  openiDg 
address,  after  which  the  meeting  will,  as  in 
former  years,  partake  somewhat  of  a  social 
character.  Every  member  is  cordially  invited 
to  attend,  and  bring  his  wife  or  lady  friend. 
Anyone  wishing  to  become  a  member,  whether 
a  gardener  or  not,  can  do  so,  and  can  obtain 
rules  and  programme  for  the  ensuing  year  by 
applying  to  George  Lee,  Hon.  Assistant- Secre- 
tary, the  gardens,  Upton  Leigh,  Torquay. 

Ceylon.  —  A  good  specimen  of  Treculia 
africana  was  planted  in  the  Royal  Gardens  at 
Peradeniya  in  commemoration  of  the  King's 
Coronation.  An  experimental  plantation  is 
also  to  be  established  for  the  growth  of  Cacao, 
Tea,  Cocoa-nuts,  &o.  Mr.  Dupont,  of  the 
Seychelles  Botanic  Department,  has  been  in 
Ceylon  to  study  the  cultural  procedures  in 
that  island,  with  a  view  to  the  improvement  of 
the  cultures  in  the  Seychelles,  where  at 
present  little  excepting  Vanilla  is  successfully 
grown  in  a  commercial  sense. 

M.  Barbosa-Rodriques,  the  Director  of 
the  Botanic  Garden,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  is  now  in 
Brussels  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  a  work 
on  the  Palms  of  Brazil.  This  work  is  based  on 
numerous  explorations,  and  a  long  study  of 
the  family.  The  Serf  urn  Pahnarum  Brasilien- 
siarum  will  form  two  large  folio  volumes  with 
several  chromo-lithographie  plates.  It  will 
form  a  supplement  to  the  magnificent  work  of 
Marttcs  on  the  same  subject.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  the  herbarium  of  Von  Martius 
is  now  at  the  Brussels  Botanic  Garden. 

Association  of  American  Agricultural 
Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations.  —  At 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment 
Stations  at  New  Haven,  November,  1900,  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  consider  the 
advisability  of  bringing  about  a  conference  of 
plant  and  animal  breeders,  and  of  those  in- 
terested in  problems  of  heredity.  The  com- 
mittee met  in  November,  1901,  at  the  time  of 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  in 
Washington,  and  reported  that  breeders  and 


biologists  had  shown  an  interest,  and  that  the 
formation  of  an  association  seemed  feasible. 
The  consensus  of  opinion  is  that  there  will 
be  a  very  great  advantage  in  a  common  or- 
ganisation for  those  interested  in  plant  and 
animal  improvement.  The  committee  met  on 
July  12,  1902,  and  prepared  the  general  outline 
given  below  as  a  basis  for  discussion  in 
furthering  the  project  of  organising  to  develop 
plant  and  animal  breeding. 

PLANT  AND  ANIMAL    BREEDERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

Name.  —  There  shall  be  formed  an  Association 
known  as  the  Plant  and  Animal  Breeders' Association. 

Objects. — The  object  of  this  Association  shall  be  to 
study  and  promote  the  improvement  of  plants  and 
animals  : 

(a)  By  co-operation  in  the  study  of  heredity. 

(b)  By  co-operation  in  the  development  of  statistical 
and  expert  methods  of  breeding. 

(c)  By  co  operative  organisation  in  breeding,  testing 
and  disseminating  improved  animals. 

td)  By  co-operative  organisation  in  breeding,  testing 
and  disseminating  improved  plants. 

Membership  and  Fee.— Persons  interested  in  breeding 
and  biology  may  become  members  by  vote  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  and  by  payment  of  a  member- 
ship fee  of  2  dols.  Scientific  societies  and  plant  or  animal 
breeders'  societies  may  become  members  by  vote  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  and  payment  of  a  membership 
ee  of  4  dols.;  and  such  societies  shall  be  entitled  to  two 
voting  delegates  or  representatives  at  all  regular  or 
special  meetings.  The  annual  dues  shall  be  2  dols. 
for  individual  membership,  and  4  dols.  for  society 
membership. 

Officers.— The  officers  of  this  society  shall  consist  of  a 
President,  a  Vice  -  President,  a  Secretary,  and  a 
Treasurer.  There  shall  be  a  Plant  Section  and  an 
Animal  Section,  each  with  its  Chairman  and  Secretary. 
The  four  general  officers  and  the  chairmen  and  secre- 
taries of  the  two  sections  shall  constitute  an  Executive 
Committee. 

Meetings.— Meetings  shall  be  held  annually  at  such 
times  and  places  as  the  Executive  Committee  shall 
determine. 

Committees.— Committees  shall  be  appointed  to  pro- 
mote co-operation — 

(a)  Among  biologists  in  university,  college,  station, 
and  private  laboratories.  For  the  study,  by  statistical 
and  other  methods,  by  botanists  of  heredity  in  relation 
to  plant  breeding.  For  the  study,  by  statistical  and 
other  methods,  by  zoologists  of  heredity  in  relation  to 
animal  breeding. 

(b)  Among  breeders  of  animals  and  plants.  For  the 
improvement  of  the  systems  of  the  various  herd  books. 
For  the  encouragement  of  co-operative  associations 
tor  breeding  animals.  For  the  improvement  of  statis- 
tical methods  of  breeding,  testing,  and  disseminating 
the  staple  field  crops.  For  the  improvement  of  statis- 
tical methods  of  breeding,  testing,  and  disseminating 
vegetables,  fruits,  and  trees.  For  the  betterment  of 
score-cards  used  in  judging  animals  in  competition  at 
shows.  For  the  betterment  of  score-cards  used  in 
judging  varieties  of  plants  in  competition  at  shows. 
Committee  :  W.  M.  Hays,  Chairman  :  Thos.  F.  Hunt,  H.  J. 
Webber,  L.  H.  Bailey,  C.  F.  Curtis. 

Yucca  and  its  Allies.— Prof.  Trelease, 
the  Director  of  the  Missouri  Botanical  Garden, 
has  just  issued  in  the  thirteenth  annual  report 
of  that  garden  an  exhaustive  monograph  of 
Yucceu',  including  Hesperaloe,  Hesperoyucca, 
Clissoyucca,  Yucca  proper,  and  Samuela.  Of 
the  true  Yuccas  some  twenty-eight  species  are 
described,  many  of  which  are  in  cultivation. 
There  are  also  numerous  varieties,  and  not  a 
few  hybrids,  the  number  of  which  latter  is 
likely  to  be  largely  increased  by  M.  Deleuil 
of  Marseilles  and  Mr.  Sprenger  of  Naples.  The 
description  of  the  individual  species  is  accom- 
panied by  a  full  synonymy  and  ample  biblio- 
graphical references,  while  no  fewer  than 
ninety-eight  photographic  illustrations  are 
given,  showing  the  plants  growiog  in  their 
native  localities,  details  of  their  conformation, 
maps  showing  their  geographical  distribution, 
and  other  particulars,  the  mere  enumeration 
of  which  will  show  what  a  valuable  addi- 
tion has  been  made  to  the  literature  of 
garden  -  botany,  and  of  botany  generally. 
The  Yuccefe  are  characteristically  "  Nero- 
phytes,''  growing  in  dry  localities,  though 
having  considerable  powers  of  adaptation  to 
circumstances  often  very  different  from  those 


to  which  they  are  subjected  in  their  native 
localities.  Yucca  gloriosa,  for  instance,  has 
for  long  been  an  inhabitant  of  our  gardens, 
and  is,  moreover,  one  of  the  plants  which  best 
resists  the  contamination  of  a  London  atmo- 
sphere ;  its  thick  skin,  and  the  fact  that  the- 
two  surfaces  of  the  leaf  are  of  the  same 
character,  are  endowments  which  probably 
greatly  increase  its  powers  of  resistance.  A. 
full  index  renders  the  monograph  easy  to 
consult.  A  more  stately  group  of  plants  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find,  and  one,  on  the- 
whole,  not  diniculfc  to  cultivate — circumstances 
which  increase  the  value  of  Prof.  Trelease's. 
monograph. 

The  Hailstorm  in  the  Valley  of  the 
Med  way. — We  have  already  alluded  to  this 
disastrous  storm,  which  fortunately  was  con- 
fined to  a  relatively  small  area.  It  is  inte- 
resting to  find  in  Hasted's  Kent,  as  quoted  by 
the  Kentish  Observer,  a  record  of  a  similar 
storm,  which  occurred  in  1763  in  the  same 
district.  The  historian,  under  the  heading  ot 
Maidstone,  writes: — "On  Friday,  August  19,. 
1763,  a  most  violent  storm  of  wind  and  hail, 
accompanied  with  thunder  and  lightning, 
spread  a  general  devastation  over  this  parish 
and  the  adjoining  neighbourhood.  It  arose  at 
sea  off  the  coast  of  Sussex,  and  entering  this 
county  at  Tunbridge  Wells,  passed  quite 
across  it  to  Sheerness,  being  10  miles  in  length 
and  in  breadth  from  2  to  1  miles.  Its  line  of 
direction  was  nearly  from  S.W.  by  W.  to 
N.E.  by  E.,  over  the  several  parishes  of 
Tunbridge,  Speldhurst,  PenshursC,  Tudely, 
t'apel,  Pembury,  part  of  Hadlow,  Y'alding, 
Hunton,  Brenchley,  Mereworth,  East  and 
West  Peckham,  Wateringbjry,  Nettle- 
stead,  East  Mailing,  Teston,  East  ancfc 
West  Farleigh,  Barming,  Loose,  Maidstone, 
Boxley,  and  Detling,  after  which,  having  spent 
the  greater  part  of  its  force,  the  damage  done 
by  it  became  much  less  considerable  ;  almost 
the  whole  growth  of  Hops,  Apples,  Filberts,. 
Corn,  with  whatever  else  was  on  the  lands,, 
were  entirely  destroyed  by  it.  The  damage 
done  to  the  trees  and  buildings  was  as- 
great  in  proportion,  many  barns  and  even 
houses  were  blown  down,  and  scarce  a  pane 
of  glass  to  the  southward  was  left  unbroken  ;, 
and  on  that  side  of  the  High  Street  in  the 
town  of  Maidstone  not  only  the  glass,  but  lead 
and  frames  of  the  windows  were  broken,  ancb 
driven  in  by  the  violence  and  largeness  of  the 
hail,  which  beat  as  loudly  against  the  shutters 
as  the  strongest  blow  of  athick  club  would  have 
done.  The  hail  indeed  might  rather  be  deemed 
pieces  of  ice,  from  its  different  irregular 
shapes  ;  at  Barming  one  piece  was  taken  up  in 
the  form  of  an  oyster,  measuring  9  inches 
round  the  edges,  and  some  were  taken  up  ten 
days  after  the  storm  which  then  measured 
4}  inches  round.  Great  numbers  of  small! 
birds  were  killed  by  it,  as  were  several  hares, 
pheasants,  and  partridges,  and  the  trees  were 
everywhere  stripped  of  almost  all  their  leaves. 
So  general  a  desolation  in  this  country  has 
never  been  remembered." 


Publications  Received.  —  Agricuttwal  Bulletin- 

of  the  Straits  and  Federated  Malay  States.  Edited  by  H.  N. 
Ridley.  August.  Contents  :  Fruits  of  the  Malay  Penin- 
sula, by  the  Editor  ;  Observations  on  Collecting  Latex, 
by  M.  H.  Lecomte ;  Peuang  Gardens  Rubber  Tree,  by 
C.  Curtis,  &c. — Bulletin  of  the  Botanical  Department, 
Jamaica.  August.  Contents :  Vanilla  Culture  in  the 
Seychelles  Islands,  by  T.  J.  Galbraith  ;  Notes  on  Plants 
in  theGardens,  &c. — Report  on  Tobago  Botanic  Station  for 
1901-1902.  "  The  general  condition  of  the  station  has 
steadily  improved  ;  200  specimen  plants  have  been  put. 
out  in  permanent  places,  and  the  flower,  fruit,  and 
vegetable  gardens  have  been  well  maintained.  Expe 
riments  with  many  economic  plants  have  been  carried) 
on,  and  the  most  promising  food-plants  regularly  dis- 
tributed to  settlers.  There  appears  to  be  a  steady 
demand  for  Cacao  plants." 
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AMERICAN     NOTES. 

EIGHTEENTH  MEETING  OP  THE  SOCIETY 
OF  AMERICAN  FLORISTS. 

Ashevtlle,  North  Carolina,  was  the  American 
■florists'  Mecca  from  August  19  to  22.  From  all 
the  important  cities  of  the  country  where 
'florists  have  any  being,  delegates  from  local 
clubs  journeyed  hundreds  of  miles,  generally  in 
special  cars,  for  the  eighteenth  annual  conven- 
tion of  the  Society  of  American  Florists  and 
Ornamental  Horticulturists.  There  are  many 
horticultural  societies  having  State  charters, 
■but  this  organisation  is  the  only  one  in  the 
whole  horticultural  field  which  has  a  National 
charter.  The  meeting  just  passed  is  a  more 
than  usually  memorable  one.  For  the  first 
■time  in  its  history,  the  Society  has  gone  to  the 
■South.  The  North  and  South  are  passing 
bouquets  to  each  other  just  now.  The  old  era 
of  the  war  has  passed  into  history,  and  a  new 
era  of  a  thoroughly  united  brotherhood  has 
■come.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  the  better 
understanding  of  the  feeling  referred  to,  to 
remind  our  friends  that  President  Roosevelt 
is  the  first  occupant  of  the  "White  House 
to  whom  '"the  war"  is  merely  a  history. 
His  immediate  predecessor  was  an  active 
jjarticipant  in  it. 

The  chief  discussion  before  the  society  on 
this  occasion  was  the  horticultural  possibilities 
■of  the  South,  and  particularly  of  North  Caro- 
lina. The  state  itself  presents  a  greater 
range  of  climate  for  its  size  than  any  other 
state,  its  vegetation  and  its  scenery  simply 
baffle  all  attempts  at  description.  It  is  one 
of  the  thirteen  original  states ;  it  is  said 
to  be  the  richest  state  in  the  union  botanic- 
ally.  On  her  soil  was  the  first  settlement 
in  the  United  States,  and  there  too  was  born 
the  first  white  child  of  English  parentage. 
Within  the  narrow  compass  of  its  mountain 
Tegion,  according  to  Asa  Gray,  is  to  be  found 
a  representative  of  every  plant  family  which 
•flourishes  between  the  latitudes  of  Labrador 
and  Wilmington.  The  Rhododendron  and  the 
Azalea  clothe  the  mountain  sides,  and  the 
(horticulturists  of  the  country  are  turning 
their  eyes  upon  the  State  of  North  Carolina  as 
a  field  of  great  possibilities. 

Bixus,  &c. 

Huge  quantities  of  shrubs,  bulbs  and  trees 
now  imported  from  Europe  could  be  grown 
there.  A  million  dollars'  worth  of  bulbs  is  now 
imported  from  Holland.  Prof.  Massey,  who 
•formerly  held  the  Chair  of  Horticulture  at  the 
State  College,  has  devoted  years  to  experiment 
■in  the  interests  of  the  incipient  bulb  industry. 
He  has  tried  practically  all  the  soils  of  the 
State,  and  he  finds  that  Hyacinths,  Narcissi, 
and  Dntch  bulbs  generally  can  be  grown,  and 
"to  a  profit.  In  a  small  way  he  has  raised 
bulbs,  and  they  have  sold  for  sufficient  to  cover 
■the  cost  of  production. 

Still,  he  thinks  that  the  Dutch  bulb  will  not 
be  produced  until  a  change  comes  over  the 
method  of  cultivation.  An  intense  culture  is 
necessary,  and  it  is  a  thing  that  the  people  of 
a  fertile  country  do  not  kindly  take  to.  Lilium 
candidum  has  been  grown  satisfactorily.  He 
tells  of  a  curious  result  in  the  acclimatising 
■of  the  Van  Sion  Narcissus.  He  secured  im- 
ported bulbs  some  years  ago,  and  they  pro- 
duced abortive  greenish  flowers;  but  he  per- 
sisted, and  gradually  the  normal  condition  of 
things  has  been  bred  into  it,  until  today  the 
North  Carolina  bulb  will  flower  in  the  open  air 
with  practically  no  trace  of  green,  and  when 
forced  under  glass  it  is  all  that  can  be  desired. 
The  Chinese  Narcissus  (Tazetta),  grown  in 
Worth  Carolina,  has  been  proved  to  come 
into  flower  earlier  than  the  imported  article. 


A  great  American  bulb  industry  is  being 
developed  to  compete  with  those  of  Italy, 
France,  and  Holland.  The  Eister  Lily,  L. 
longiflorum  Harrisii,  the  supply  of  which 
comes  almost  entirely  from  Bermuda,  will,  in 
all  likelihood,  soon  be  produced  in  North 
Carolina.  All  other  things  being  equal,  the 
domestic  article  would  mean  a  saving  of 
25  per  cent,  in  cost  which  now  goes  in  customs 
duties.  The  Tuberose  is  already  very  largely 
produced  here,  and  in  the  same  section  of  the 
country  other  bulbs  can  naturally  be  grown. 

Mr.  J.  K.  M.  L.  Farquhar,  of  Boston, 
urged  upon  the  society  the  necessity  of 
modelling  itself  upon  the  lines  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  of  England.  As  an  old 
Chiswick  man  he  knows  what  he  is  talking 
about ;  and  his  wide  travelling  has  given  him 
a  depth  of  view  that  makes  his  opinion  more 
than  usually  weighty. 

Mr.  W.  R.  Smith,  Curator  of  the  Botanic 
Gardens,  Washington,  D.C.,  reported  from  the 
ollicial  statistics  that  45,000  dollars'  worth  of 
Tuberoses  are  already  exported  annually.  The 
United  States  imports  plants,  bulbs,  &c,  cul- 
tivated for  their  flowers,  to  the  value  of 
70,445,800  dollars.  The  annual  income  from 
cut  flowers,  according  to  the  census  bureau  in 
the  United  States,  is  estimated  at  between 
12,000,000  and  14,000,000  dollars.  The  sale  of 
Rose3  averages*  0,000,000  dollars  annually, 
with  an  annual  production  of  100,000,000 ; 
Violets  represent  750,000  dollars,  with  an 
annual  production  of  75,000,000.  The  Chrysan- 
themum sales  value  500,000  dollars. 

Cut  Flowers. 
Questions  of  marketing  cut  flowers,  both  at 
wholesale  and  retail,  were  discussed  in  detail. 
Mr.  Edgar  Saunders,  of  Chicago,  presented  a 
most  comprehensive  paper,  in  which  he  traced 
the  development  of  the  wholesale  florists' 
business  in  all  the  large  cities.  New  York 
had  the  first  wholesale  florists  in  1875. 
Chicago  came  next,  when  J.  C.  Vaughan,  a 
seedsman,  who  sold  flowers  on  commission  in 
connection  with  his  other  business.  The 
trade  began  in  Boston  in  1S79,  and  in  1878  in 
Philadelphia.  There  are  at  present  eighty 
wholesale  cut-flower  firms  in  the  country. 
According  to  figures  presented,  it  seems  that 
about  one  wholesale  store  per  112,000  of  the 
population  is  the  usual  ratio  in  the  large 
cities. 

Insurance  against  Loss  from  Hail. 
The  Florists'  Hail  Association,  which  insures 
the  glass  of  florists  against  damage  by  hail- 
storms, does  an  increasing  volume  of  business, 
and  over  10,000,000  square  feet  of  glass  are 
insured.  The  Society  has  paid  out  during  the 
year  about  8,500  dollars  for  losses.  There 
was  a  time  when  a  belief  prevailed  that  the 
hail  did  damage  within  a  certain  belt,  but 
each  year  a  new  section  is  attacked,  until  the 
belt  has  burst,  and  now  florists  in  all  parts  of 
the  country  are  finding  it  a  good  investment 
to  insure  against  damage  by  hail. 

Eul-Worms. 

One  of  the  most  generally  interesting  matters 
reported  to  the  Society  was  by  the  State  Vice- 
president  of  the  district  of  Columbia.  Itdealt 
with  a  remedy  for  the  nematode  worm,  which 
seriously  attacks  Roses  under  glass. 

' '  For  the  past  year  the  pathologists  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  have  been  endea- 
vouring to  find  some  method  of  fighting  the 
eel-worm,  or  nematode.  After  testing  a  great 
many  substances  supposed  to  kill  these  worms, 
it  has  been  found  that  the  best  material  to  use 
is  a  dilute  solution  of  formaldehyde,  about  1 
per  cent,  solution  being  sufficient  to  very 
quickly  kill  any  nematodo  touched  by  it.     An 


extensive  experiment  in  the  treatment  of  the 
root  nematode  of  Roses,  carried  out  by  Mr.  J. 
Louis  Loose,  of  Washington,  in  accordance 
with  the  directions  furnished  by  the  Depart- 
ment, was  very  successful. 

The  treatment  was  made  on  February  10, 
including  plants  of  several  varieties,  namely, 
The  Bride,  Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria,  Madame 
Abel  Chatenay,  Niphetos,  American  Beauty, 
Liberty,  and  Meteor.  The  solution  was  made 
up  on  a  scale  of  4  lb.  of  the  commercial  for- 
maldehyde to  50  gallons  of  water.  Fifteen 
thousand  plants  were  treated,  requiring  about 
200  lb.  of  formaldehyde,  costing  18  cents  per 
11).  The  mixture  was  applied  with  a  hose  con- 
nected to  a  force-pump.  While  at  first  all  the 
young  feeding  roots  that  the  plants  had,  as 
well  as  the  nematode  galls  and  nematodes  in. 
the  soil,  were  killed,  the  treated  plants  soon 
recovered  from  the  check  and  formed  fine  new 
feeding  roots,  while  the  untreated  plants 
remained  stunted  and  diseased. 

'•  The  bud  nematode  of  the  Violet,  itisfound, 
is  also  very  easily  killed  by  formalin,  although 
it  is  not  practicable  to  use  formalin  on  the  plants. 
About  all  that  can  be  done  in  order  to  fight 
this  pest  is  to  caref  ally  throw  out  of  the  stock 
every  plant  showing  any  sign  of  bud  nematode; 
it  should  be  pulled  out  and  destroyed,  other- 
wise the  disease  will  spread  from  plant  to 
plant.  It  does  no  good  to  cut  out  the  diseased 
part.  The  nematode  is  easily  killed  by  dry- 
ing, and  it  is,  therefore,  suggested  that  houses 
in  which  the  disease  has  appeared  be  run 
rather  dry,  especially  permitting  the  surface 
soil  to  dry  and  keeping  it  in  the  form  of  a  dry 
mulch.  Heavy  shading  is  undesirable  in  cases 
where  the  disease  has  appeared,  as  undersuch 
conditions  nematodes  getting  upon  the  surface 
of  the  soil  and  on  exposed  places  on  the  leaves, 
will  not  be  destroyed,  whereas  if  they  are 
exposed  to  the  sunlight  they  are  likely  to 
become  dried  up  and  die." 

Till':  President's  Address. 

The  President  of  the  Society,  John  Burton, 
Wyndmoor,  Pa.,  in  a  comprehensive  address 
recommended  that  the  society,  following  in 
the  footsteps  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  should  institute  some  series  of 
honorary  award  to  horticultural  teachers  and 
leaders  on  lines  parallel  to  the  Victorian 
Medal  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 
He  noted  a  change  coming  over  the  trade 
conditions  in  an  increasing  demand  for  hardy 
herbaceous  plants.  "  Hardy  plants  are  rapidly 
coming  to  the  front,  and  less  and  less  trade  is 
to  be  expected  in  soft- wooded  stock  for  carpet 
and  other  kinds  of  bedding  out.  The  new 
order  of  things  is  with  us."  This,  1  may  add, 
is  the  dominating  feature  of  the  horticultural 
trade  to-day.  Hardy  stock,  whether  of  shrubs 
or  herbaceous  plants,  is  the  coming  backbone 
of  the  business.  People  are  tired  of  the  formal 
bedding  system.  Permanency  and  artistic 
grouping  form  the  dominating  ideas  of  the 
day.  It  was  suggested  that  special  committees 
be  appointed  in  the  interests  of  certain  groups 
of  plants,  and  in  particular  the  Phlox  and  the 
Pieony  were  named.  The  Society  of  American 
Florists  endeavours  to  control  the  interests 
and  actions  of  all  the  special  societies ;  but 
although  much  talk  has  been  indulged  in,  no 
practical  outcome  has  resulted.  The  Chrysan- 
themum Society  indeed  is  the  only  one  that 
has  fallen  thoroughly  into  line,  and  it  now 
shows  a  tendency  to  break  off.  This  year 
it  will  meet  in  Chicago,  and  a  Chrysanthemum 
convention,  the  first  of  its  kind,  will  be  held. 
Mr.  A.  Herringtou,  of  Madison,  N.J.,  is  the 
president  of  this  society. 

In  the  exhibition  a  most  notable  feature  was 
Piorson's  sport  of  Nephrolepis  exaltnta,  really 
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a  magnificent  decorative  Fern  ;  and  the  judges 
did  not  forget  to  become  enthusiastic,  describ- 
ing it  as  "  the  finest  decorative  Fern  intro- 
duced in  recent  years."  The  Pinehurst  Nur- 
series, of  Pinehurst,  N.C.,  showed  Abies 
arizonica  argentea,  already  described  and 
figured  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle. 

Next  year's  convention  of  the  society  will 
be  held  at  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  a  city 
famous  for  parks  aud  breweries.  President 
Burton  was  re-elected  to  his  office  as,  in 
consequence  of  a  sad  bereavement,  he  was 
unable  this  year  to  be  in  attendance.  Mr. 
Burton  is  an  Englishman,  having  been  born  in 
Staffordshire  in  1852.  To-day  he  is  one  of  the 
most  famous  producers  of  American  Beauty 
Rose,  and  has  attained  prominence  as  a  public 


GARDENERS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Some  months  since  I  wrote  you  respecting 
the  opportunities  offered  to  gardeners  in 
this  country.  My  remarks  were  adversely 
criticised  by  Mr.  Archibald  Smith,  of  Boston. 
At  that  time  I  had  no  inclination  to  enter  into 
a  controversy  on  the  matter,  nor  indeed  have  I 
now,  but  I  should  be  obliged  for  an  opportunity 
of  stating  that  my  continued  stay  here  has 
only  served  to  strengthen  my  earlier  opinions. 
Mr.  Smith  in  assuming  I  wrote  in  exuberance 
of  spirits  over  the  beneficial  change  in  my 
own  position  and  prospects,  was  very  much 
"at  sea,"  and  he  shares  the  inevitable  fate 
of  all  who  jump  at  conclusions.  I  wrote  from 
a  general  and  not  a  personal  standpoint,  and 


Fig.  84.— cereus  dasyacanthus. 
(Colour  of  the  flower  pale  yellow.) 


man,  representing  his  country  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania Legislature  in  18SI0.  C.  C.  Pollworth, 
of  Milwaukee,  is  Vice-President,  and  W.  J. 
Stewart,  of  Boston,  was  re-elected  to  his  office 
as  Secretary.  The  Society  o  I  American  Florists 
is  to-day  more  flourishing  than  ever  before, 
with  a  membership  of  931. 

A  Pfeony  So  iety  has  been  started,  having 
as  its  avowed  purpose  the  systematising  of 
the  present  muddle  in  nomenclature  of  the 
garden  varieties  of  Pseonia  sinensis.  It  pro- 
poses to  reduce  all  present  names  to  a  standard 
of  fifty  or  a  hundred.  Undoubtedly  the  Pseony 
is  a  plant  that  could  be  more  profitably  used 
in  many  parti  of  this  country.  It  will  thrive 
where  other  showy  garden  plants  dwindle 
away,  and  it  is  particularly  well  adapted  for 
the  large  interior  part  of  the  country,  in  many 
places  supplanting  the  Rose.  Leonard  Barron. 


hoping  I  might  benefit  aspiring  young  gar- 
deners who  find  in  England  no  scope  for  their 
abilities.  Acting  on  the  advice  of  the  British 
Consul,  I  was  obliged  to  withdraw  the  offer  I 
made  of  assisting  to  place  anyone  coming  out, 
otherwise  I  could  have  been  useful  to  several. 
I  am  glad  to  know  a  few  men  had  sufficient  con- 
fidence in  themselves  to  make  the  trial,  and  I 
have  met  four  who  have  found  no  difficulty  in 
doing  well,  and  who  are  comfortably  situated 
and  very  much  better  off  than  they  were  in 
England.  The  disadvantages  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Smith  (the  high  price  of  house-rent  and 
provisions)  does  not  affect  a  young  gardener 
here,  as  he  invariably  gets  both  of  these 
things  provided  for  him.  Again,  his  statement 
that  "a  dollar  here  has  only  the  buying 
power  of  the  ilorin  at  home"  is  an  exaggera- 
tion, whilst  I  fail  to  see  how  any  sane  man 
who    has    tried    both  could   possibly    prefer 


an  inexperienced  foreigner  or  coloured  man 
to  an  experienced  Briton.  My  previous 
letters  were  not  approved  of  by  several  of  my 
friends  here,  who  thought  I  did  unwisely  to 
invite  competition,  but  judging  from  the 
sample  of  assistants  some  persons  have  to 
depend  upon  I  think  there  is  yet  room  out  here 
for  many  capable  young  men.  But  I  have  no 
desire  to  further  induce  them  to  try  it.  My 
object  in  answering  Mr.  Smith  is  to  show  1 
have  not  "gone  back  "  on  my  former  convic- 
tions, and  that  my  friends  in  England  should 
not  "  write  me  down  an  ass."  Alfred  Harding, 
Villa  Nora,  Genua,  U.S.A. 


CEEEUS   DASYACANTHUS. 

A  plant  originally  from  Texas.  Entirely 
covered  with  spines,  as  is  the  Rainbow  Cactus  ; 
flowering  very  abundantly ;  and  each  flower 
lasting  from  four  to  six  days.  The  flower  is  of 
a  pretty,  pale  yellow  colour ;  the  sepals  are 
pale  yellowish-green,  with  a  central  reddish 
stripe ;  the  stamens  very  numerous  (more 
than  1,500)  and  of  a  deep  yellow  tint.  The 
general  appearance  of  the  flower  is  beautiful, 
and  funnel-shaped.  The  plant  bears  many 
fruits,  each  fruit  is  also  covered  with  white 
thorns.  This  Cereus  grows  in  an  untreated 
house. 

Cereus  Houlleti. 

A  hot-house  plant,  originally  from  Mexico  ; 
of  very  rapid  growth,  and  covered  with  a  sort 
of  down  as  is  C.  senilis,  recently  figured,  but 
the  hairiness  is  more  silky  and  whiter  than  in 
C.  senilis.  When  it  has  attained  to  a  certain 
size  the  plant  blooms  annually  several  times, 
and  the  fruit  ripens  rapidly,  being  often 
completely  ripe  in  the  space  of  four  weeks. 

The  accompanying  illustrations  (figs.  84  and 
85)  are  from  photographs  sent  by  M.  de  Laet, 
of  Contich,  near  Antwerp. 


FRUIT    REGISTER. 

APPLE   "BISMARCK." 

Mr.  Woodward,  in  his  article  in  the  Gar- 
deners' Chronicle  of  September  13,  asks  how 
this  variety  has  behaved  in  other  parts  of  the 
country,  it  having  been  a  failure  with  him. 
My  own  experience  exactly  coincides  with 
his,  and  the  disappointment  is  greater, 
because  we  were  given  to  understand  that  it 
was  a  tremendous  cropper,  although  so  far 
the  crop  here  has  not  paid  the  cost  of  the 
trees  ;  and  a  period  of  seven  years  is,  I  think, 
long  enough  to  test  any  variety  as  regards  its 
productiveness. 

We  have  them  growing  on  the  Paradise  and 
free  stocks,  and  the  quantity  of  fruit  produced 
on  each  is  about  the  same  ;  the  Paradise  ex- 
citing no  influence  on  the  variety  in  question, 
the  same  as  it  generally  does  with  most 
varieties.  Its  freedom  from  fruit-spurs  is 
another  peculiarity,  and  it  is  not  possible  to 
induce  them  to  form  any.  When  pinching 
was  resorted  to,  the  wood  buds  did  not  change 
into  fruit-buds,  but  just  started  another  bud; 
so  now  I  keep  the  growths  sparse  and  thin  by 
pruning  in  the  summer,  so  as  to  allow  those 
remaining  to  mature,  and  produce  fiuit-buds 
on  the  current  year's  growth,  which  seems  to 
be  its  natural  mode  of  fruiting. 

Another  fault  for  a  late-maturing  Apple  is, 
that  a  very  little  wind  will  blow  them  off; 
and  as  all  growers  know,  windfalls  do  not 
keep  long.  The  fruit  itself  is  all  that  is  de- 
sirable, and  is  excellent  for  culinary  purposes. 
F.  K.  D.,  Cheshire. 
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LABURNUM  FLOWERING  TWICE.  —  What  is 
apparently  a  seedling  about  eight  years  old, 
growing  in  a  somewhat  shaded,  position,  has 
flowered  here.  The  position  of  the  tree,  to- 
gether with  the  coldness  of  the  season,  would 
tend  to  give  one  the  impression  that  it  was  a 
ease  of  retarded  flowering;  but  this  is  not  so, 
as  the  tree  flowered  this  year  at  the  normal 
flowering  period.  Can  anyone  explain  this — 
as  it  seems  to  me — most  remarkable  occur- 
rence? I  enclose  a  specimen  spray.  J.  Harri- 
son, Sutherland  Road,  Edmonton. 

show  auriculas.  —  In  the  isaue  of  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  of  September  20,  under 
the  heading,  "Show  Auricula,''  appears  the 
observation,  "  Horner's  Buttercup  is  a  very 
fine  yellow  self,  but  it  ranks  lowest  among 
the  selfs,  probably  because  it  represents  the 
normal  colour  of  the  flower.''  Now,  Butter- 
cup is  a  most  fascinating  flower,  and  the  only 
yellow  I  have  seen  possessing  show  properties. 
Is  the  normal  colour  of  the  show  Auricula 
yellow?  Prom  experiments  made  by  Mr. 
Douglas,  in  response  to  a  request  made,  I 
believe,  about  the  year  1887,  the  show  Auri- 
cula is  now  supposed  to  be  the  result  of  a 
cross  with  Primula  Auricula.  Is  this  Auricula 
normally  yellow?  Again,  is  the  alpine  Auri- 
cula normally  yellow?  If  so,  then  the  trans- 
formation of  colours  in  both  show  and  alpine 
varieties  is  indeed  marvellous.  W.  F.,  Loiujh- 
boroutjh.  [The  show  Auriculas  in  all  their 
divisions  of  grey  edged,  green-edged,  white- 
edged,  and  selfs,  are  derived  from  Primula 
Auricula,  a  plant  having  flowers  of  many 
colours,  but  normally  yellow.  What  the 
florists  call  "Alpine  Auriculas"  are  merely 
varieties  of  P.  Auricula,  with  a  yellow  or 
white  eye,  and  lacking  in  powder;  the  body 
colour  various,  the  edge  one-coloured.  Ed.] 

FINE  BARRINGTON  PEACHES.— The  photo- 
graph which  I  venture  to  send  you  shows  a 
dish  of  Barrington  Peaches  taken  from  a  tree 
growing  in  a  orcing-house  in  the  gardens  at 
this  place.  The  uppermost  fruit  in  the  dish 
weighed  a  trifle  over  1  lb.  4  oz  ,  and  the  four 
fruits  together  weighed  3  lb.  14|  oz.  The  tree 
from  which  these  were  takea  carried  thirty- 
six  good  fruits  this  season,  and  I  have  had 
1,750  Peaches  and  Nectarines  from  trees  grow- 
ing in  this  house  this  year  ;  it  is  90  feet  long, 
7  feet  wide,  and  11  feet  high.  T.  Pateman,  gr., 
Node,  Codieole,  Welwyn. 

dutch  florists.— A.  friend  of  mine  (I  pur- 
posely refrain  from  specifying  either  persons 
or  plants  concerned)  has  just  sent  me  com- 
parative quotations  from  two  firms  for  a 
collection  of  a  certain  strain  of  flowering 
plants.  The  one  firm  is  a  highly  respectable 
English  one,  and  the  other  a  Dutch  firm  of 
equally  high  standing,  from  whence  my  friend 
has  repeatedly  obtained  thoroughly  satisfactory 
plants.  The  total  price  for  thirteen  named 
varieties  is  in  the  one  case  19s.  M.,  and  in  the 
other  8s.  lid.  This  being  so,  it  is  obvious  that 
economy  should  dictate  that  the  order  should 
go  abroad,  as  business-men  however  patriotic 
can  scarcely  be  expected  to  pay  considerably 
over  100  per  cent,  more  to  encourage  home 
trade.  Surely  such  a  difference  as  is  exem- 
plified by  this  typical  case  (which  I  know  to 
represent  a  very  large  number,  as  can  be  easily 
ascertained  by  comparison  of  prices,  given  in 
the  foreign  catalogue  with  which  tlower-Iovers 
are  Hooded  with  those  issued  by  home  firms), 
implies  either  a  lack  of  enterprise  as  caterers 
for  the  multitude,  or  some  radical  defect  in 
mode  of  culture  which  handicaps  business  by 
undue  cost  of  production.  Sometimes  doubtless 
the  question  of  quality  comes  in  either  in  the 
form  of  genuine  varieties  as  named,  or  imper- 
fectly established  specimens,  but  these  factors 
certainly  do  not  exist  in  the  case  cited,  for  I 
know  my  friend's  garden  well,  and  have  re- 
peatedly been  shown  verv  beautiful  and 
thoroughbred  things  which  he  has  acquired  on 
the  continent  far  more  cheaply  than  he  could 
do  here.  My  friend  concludes  his  letter  with 
the  folkwing  characteristic  but  undoubtedly 


pertinent  query,  "What  in  the  name  of 
Beelzebub  is  England  about,  allowing  foreigners 
to  tap  our  roots  in  this  way  ?  "  I  think  our 
florists  would  do  well  to  take  the  query  to 
heart,  and  if  possible  find  a  remedy.  The 
taste  for  floriculture  has  extended  so  vastly 
in  recent  times  that  the  Held  is  almost 
unlimited,  but  the  question  of  price  is  in 
the  majority  of  cases  a  determining  fac- 
tor as  regards  the  acquisition  of  novelties, 
and  as  our  home  florists  are  on  the  spot  and  in 
more  immediate  touch  with  the  consumer,  and 
their  foreign  competitors  to  judge  by  the 
extent  of  their  businesses  do  not  work  at  a 
constant  loss,  it  is  a  thousand  pities  that  any 
conservative  adherence  to  high  prices  by  the 
former  should  afford  the  latter  an  opportunity 
of,  as  my  friend  says,  "  tapping  the  roots  "  of 
their  trade.   C.  T.  D. 


FIG.  85.— CE  REUS  HOULLETI,  Levi 
(SEE  P.  252.) 


SCHubertia  grandiflora. — Among  plants 
that  are  difficult  to  cultivate  is  the  beautiful 
Schubertia  grandiflora.  If  this  plant  could 
be  grown  with  the  same  ease  it  would  cer- 
tainly exceed  the  Stephanotis  in  regard  to 
popularity,  both  for  its  flowers  and  their 
perfume.  I  was  therefore  agreeably  sur- 
prised to  find  a  plant  growing  luxuriantly  at 
Messrs.  Peed's  nursery,  West  Norwood,  in  an 
intermediate  Orchid- house.  The  plant  had 
pushed  shoots  through  a  ventilator,  and  is 
making  a  good  show  outside  at  the  present 
time.  W.  G.  Humphreys. 

the  strawberry -grape. — I  am  sending 
you  a  bunch  of  the  Strawberry-Grape,  a  va- 
riety that  is  a  great  favourite  with  Viscount 
Downe.  This  Vine  was  planted  at  Dingley  in 
the  late  vinery  some  fifteen  years  ago,  on  an 
iron  pillar  3tanding  midway  between  the  back 
wall  and  the  front  of  the  viaery,  and  bears  a 
considerable  number  of  bunches  every  year. 
It  is  a  very  early  ripening  variety,  and  is 
ready  for  use  long  before  Madresfield  Court, 
growing  in  the  same  vinery.  It  is  a  useful 
Vine  for  covering  pergolar,  or  clothing  rjugh 
poles   in   the  shrubberies,  the  foliage  being 


different  to  that  of  many  of  the  genus  Vitis. 
F.  Clipstone,  Dingley  Gardens,  Market  Hat- 
borough.  [A  small  bunch  of  small,  jet-black 
berries,  viscid,  and  of  agreeable  flavour.  Ed.] 

salvia  splendens. — I  send  some  spikes 
of  the  old  Salvia  splendens,  cut  from  plants 
that  were  taken  up  from  the  open  ground  and 
potted.  The  seeds  were  sown  in  February 
last,  and  the  plants  are  now  about  2  feet  higa 
and  2  feet  through,  with  twenty  or  more 
flower-spikes  upon  each.  I  find  that  seedlings 
produce  much  fiuer  spikes  than  plants  raised 
from  cuttings.  I  do  not  know  of  any  plant  that 
gives  a  better  return  for  the  small  amount  o£ 
labour  it  requires.  Geo.  Baker,  The  Gardens, 
Membland,  near  Plymouth,  Sept.  29.  [Excellent 
flowers.  Ed.] 

lilies  and  their  culture. — I  note  that 
Mr.  Barr,  in  a  recent  issue,  takes  sundry 
exceptions  to  some  cultural  details  contained 
in  my  series  of  articles  on  "  Lilies  and  their 
Culture,''  published  in  your  issue  of  July  13, 
1901,  and  subsequent  issues ;  and  that  he 
further  objects  to  the  nomenclature  of  certain 
Lilies,  and  my  description  of  others.  After 
careful  reconsideration  of  my  notes  and  Mr. 
Barr's  protests,  I  find  that  it  will  not  be 
possiblefor  meandMr.  Barr  to  agree  on  any  one 
point  he  raises  ;  but  in  justice  to  myself,  and 
to  readers  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  who 
may  have  been  guided  by  my  articles,  I  would 
like  to  give,  very  briefly,  my  reasons 
for  adopting  the  nomenclature  Mr.  Barr 
cites  as  incorrect,  and  to  deal,  also  briefly, 
with  the  other  points  he  raises.  My 
remarks  that  "the  garden  forms  of  L. 
speciosum  are  a  great  advance  on  the  old 
types  imported  from  Japan  twenty  years  ago," 
were  based  upon  the  knowledge  that  such 
good  things  as  L.  s.  album  novum,  L.  s.  Mel- 
pomene, L.  s.  Krsetzeri,  &c.,  now  available  in 
quantity,  were  comparatively  unknown  to  cul- 
tivators at  that  time,  and  that  forms  of  much 
less  value  were  then  being  sent  over  from  Japan, 
which  are  now  sent  in  much  less  quantity. 
The  Dutch  probably  sent  their  share,  as  now. 
The  name  "  album  novum  "  for  the  snow-white 
L.  speciosum  assuredly  must  stand — it  is  as 
widely  removed  from  L.  s.  punetatum  of  the 
Dutch  as  is  possible  in  all  desirable  garden 
characters.  The  bulbs  exactly  resemble 
those  of  L.  s.  Knetzeri  save  in  the  depression 
on  one  side  of  the  growing  point,  and  the 
plants  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  when 
out  of  flower.  L.  s.  punetatum  as  now  sent 
to  England  by  Dutch  growers  (it  does  not 
occur  among  imported  Japanese  speciosum),  is 
a  puny  grower,  with  three  to  six  flowers  of 
small  size,  spotted  with  pale  pink  on  the  in- 
side; and  the  bulb  is  conical  and  reddish.  The 
plant,  from  a  garden  point  of  view,  is  but 
rubbish  compared  with  L.  s.  album  novum. 
The  Japanese  have  long  separated  this  album 
novum  from  Krretzeri,  sending  the  former  to 
this  country  quite  true.  It  is  now  widely 
known  as  L.  s.  album  novum ;  its  nearest  ally 
is  Krfetzeri.  The  only  feature  it  has  in 
common  with  L.  s.  punetatum  is  the  yellow 
anthers  ;  the  colour'of  the  anthers  in  L.  lvrret- 
zeri  is  very  variable,  though  mainly  darker 
than  any  album  novum.  I  do  not  know  L. 
speciosum  punetatum  album,  nor  have  1  been 
able  to  trace  any  reference  to  the  plant.  L.  s. 
Kraitzeri,  which  Mr.  Barr  elects  to  call 
L.  speciosum  roseum  album,  is,  according 
to  Mr.  Baker,  the  name  given  by  Dtickartre  to 
a  form  which  has  "white,  very  symmeti, 
flowers,  the  segments  of  which  are  marked 
with  streaks  of  green  on  the  outside,  with 
green  mid-ribs,  and  a  green  star-shaped  eye  in 
the  centre  of  the  flower,  and  green  stems 
Duchartre."  This  is  the  Knetzeri  of 
commerce,  now  widely  known  and  authorita- 
tively established  as  Lilium  speciosum 
Krjetzeri,  the  Japanese  L.  s.  album.  Thcto 
plants  I  havo  already  described  in  my  notes, 
and  I  now  enclose  flowers  for  comparison. 
The    names     L.     speciosum     po  am, 

ventured  by  Mr.  Barr,  would  lit  the  Dutch 
L.  s.  album  better  than  it  would  Knetzeri, 
were  a  now  name  necessary  or  desirable  for 
either.  The  statement  I  made  that  L.  auratu"> 
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bulbs  of  medium  size  are  better  adapted 
for  border  planting  than  very  large  ones, 
was  based  upon  actual  experiments  with 
thousands  of  bulbs,  and  my  reasons  for 
choosing  these  for  general  planting  are  fully 
setforth  in  the  original  articles.  There  cannot 
be  any  doubt  of  this  matter,  though  exceptions 
may  occur  under  various  conditions.  Liliuin 
Batemannipe  (Hort.  Wallace)  is  quite  distinct 
from  h.  elegans  venustum  (Baker)  in  nearly  all 
important  characters  ;  and  Mr.  Baker  when 
describing  L.  Batemanniie  at  the  Lily  Con- 
ference said — "  Future  experience  with  the 
plant  may  prove  it  to  be  a  hybrid  "  (see report 
of  Lily  Conference  in  Gardeners'  Chronicle, 
July  20,  1901,  p.  02).  A  statement  like  this 
from  our  highest  authority  on  Monocotyledons, 
and  the  author  of  L.  elegans  venustum,  removes 
all  doubt  as  to  any  real  identity  between  the 
two  plants.  The  matter  for  reconsideration 
is  whether  L.  Batemanniae  is  not  distinct  from 
L. elegans?  Ishowed theplanttoDr. Mastersat 
a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
in  the  Drill  Hall  last  year,  and  his  opinion  was 
that  the  plant  was  widely  distinct  from  L. 
elegans,  and  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
it — a  decision  with  which  those  who  grow  the 
plants  will  readily  agree.  The  forms  of  L. 
longiflorum  have  ever  been  subjects  of  vexa- 
tious debate,  for  these  garden  forms  of  well- 
known  plants  (or  selections)  are  difficult  to 
describe  with  accuracy,  for  the  standard 
varies  in  almost  every  nursery.  L.  longiflorum 
giganteum  is  quite  distinct  (hortieulturally) 
from  L.  1.  Takesima  (Jamajuri  of  Dr.  Siebold). 
This  latter  plant  may  have  been  irresponsibly 
called  giganteum  (or  aught  1  know  to  the 
contrary,  but  theTakesimaof  British  commerce, 
and  the  Japanese,  agrees  with  my  description  of 
Dr.  Siebold's  plant.  L.  longiflorum  is,  as  I 
remarked,  a  selection,  not  a  specific  variety  ; 
and  on  account  of  its  fioriferousness,  easy 
growth,  and  freedom  from  disease,  it  is 
the  best  commercial  longiflorum  —  the  one 
grown  by  all  big  growers  of  repute.  One 
12-inch  bulb  1  potted  last  year  produced 
three  stems,  yielding  an  aggregate  of  twenty- 
six  fine  pure  white  flowers.  Its  nearest  ally  is 
Harrisii  of  the  Bermudan  growers  ;  it  may  be, 
and  piobably  is,  just  a  robust  sport  of  L.  longi- 
florum even  as  is  Harrisii,  and  destined  to 
hold  sway  until  worn  out,  as  Harrisii  has  done. 
At  present  it  is  steadily  superseding  L.  Harrisii, 
as  it  is  more  reliable,  less  costly,  and  in  no- 
wise so  likely  to  succumb  to  disease.  The 
difference  between  the  three  single  forms  of 
L.  tigrinum  are  so  marked,  that  I  am  sur- 
prised to  find  the  matter  under  debate.  Mr. 
Barr  cannot  have  obtained  the  true  plants, 
or  he  would  be  one  of  the  first  to  admit  that 
they  were  quite  distinct.  These  forms  I  have 
fully  described  in  my  notes,  and  I  now  send 
flowers  for  comparison.  1  may  here  add  that 
1  gave  my  series  of  Lily  articles  considerable 
study  before  I  penned  them.  I  had  a  big 
acreage  of  Lilies  from  which  to  draw  up  de- 
scriptions ;  four  of  our  leading  Lily  merchants 
kindly  advised  me  on  doubtlul  points  J  sub- 
mitted to  them,  and  every  plant  described  was 
seen  alive  and  in  quantity,  and  the  cultural 
opinions  I  gave  were  based  upon  a  study  of 
the  methods  of  rooting — the  only  reliable 
source  of  information,  and  upon  experience  in 
growing  one  of  the  biggest  collections  in  this 
country.  Geo.  B.  Mallett. 

aristoteliamacqui.— This  evergreen  South 
American  shrub  is  fruiting  very  freely  in 
Ireland  this  season,  and  the  enclosed  speci- 
mens were  sent  to  me  by  Messrs.  Pierce  &  Co., 
of  Wexford.  Introduced  from  Chili  in  1733,  it 
is  a  plant  but  seldom  seen  in  gardens  gene- 
rally. The  late  Mr.  Bridgeford,  who  had  a 
nursery  at  Balls  Bridge,  Dublin,  was  very 
fond  of  it,  and  specimens  of  both  the  green 
type  and  the  yellowish  variegated  form  are 
still  existent  in  neighbouring  gardens  and 
shrubberies,  varying  from  0  to  14  feet  or  even 
more  in  height.  The  deep  coloured  berries 
are  said  to  have  been  imported  and  used  in 
the  colouring  of  wine,  but  probably  are  now 
superseded  by  other  things.  The  shrub 
belongs  to  the  Lims-tree  family  (Tiliacese), 


and  the  genus  is  etymologieally  remarkable 
as  having  been  named  after  the  old  philosopher, 
Aristotle.  F.  W.  Burbidgc. 

BOILERS  AND  FLUES. — With  the  arrival  of 
autumn  we  are  reminded  that  artificial  heating 
of  our  glasshouses  will  soon  be  needed  pretty 
regularly,  and  I  would  like  to  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  boiler,  and  other  flues  aud 
chimneys  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned  so  that 
getting  up  heat  in  boilers  and  furnaces  will 
not  be  a  matter  of  difficulty.  It  is  also  far 
easier  to  regulate  the  heat  when  the  flues  are 
cleansed  of  soot,  and  dampers  are  made  to  act 
properly.  I  do  not  approve  of  the  young  gar- 
deners being  told  to  do  this  dirty  work,  but 
would  rather  employ  a  sweep  or  a  labourer  who 
would  care  to  earn  an  extra  shilling  or  two. 
I  make  it  a  rule  in  my  garden  to  employ  a 
sweep  twice  in  the  year  and  get  the  work  done 
properly,  and  I  would  advise  all  head  gardeners 
to  do  the  same.  S.  0. 

APPLE  BISMARCK.  —  In  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  p.  192,  Mr.  G.  Woodward  asks 
readers  how  they  succeed  with  the  variety 
Bismarck.  I  may  say  that  here,  on  young 
trees  planted  within  the  last  five  years,  it  is 
most  satisfactory,  all  trees  having  heavy  crops 
of  well-shaped,  highly  coloured  Apples,  of 
attractive  appearance.  The  growth  is  clean 
and  healthy.  Our  plants  are  in  the  form  of 
dwarf  bushes,  and  they  are  worked  on  the 
Paradise  stock.  The  soil  is  rather  light  and 
warm,  and  all  kinds  of  fruits  ripen  very 
early.  J.  G.  Weston,  Bessborourfli,  Piltoivn,  Co. 
Kilkenny. 

SALVIA  SPLENDENS  SILVERSPOT.  —  Having 
seen  a  few  lines  about  Thorburn's  new  Salvia 
splendens  Silverspot  in  a  catalogue  of  Drum- 
mond  &  Sons,  Dawson  Street,  Dublin,  I  bought 
a  packet  of  seed  just  to  find  out  the  plant's 
good  points.  I  am  quite  satisfied  with  the 
result.  It  is  distinct  from  any  other  Salvia. 
The  leaves  are  of  a  dark  green  tint,  with 
cream-coloured  spots  of  different  sizes  scat- 
tered over  them.  One  feature  of  the  plant  is, 
thatall  the  leaves  are  more  or  less  spotted.  The 
variety  flowers  as  profusely  as  S.  splendens 
grandiflora.  It  is  a  free  grower,  of  neat 
habit,  flowering  in  the  winter.  John  Scott, 
Downside  Gardens,  Stoke  Bisho]>. 
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CANON  HALL  MUSCATS  IN  GUERNSEY. 

Whatever  difficulties  may  be  experienced 
with  this  Grape  in  England,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  soil  and  the  climate  of  Guernsey 
suit  it  to  perfection.  My  own  experience  of 
this  variety  when  growing  it  on  the  mainland 
was,  that  it  was  a  decidedly  shy  setter,  and 
that  the  canes  would  not  thoroughly  ripen. 
Added  to  this,  it  was  not  a  "bad  weather" 
Grape,  and  would  soon  lose  a  larger  proportion 
of  berries  than  Muscat  of  Alexandria. 

Since  I  have  had  Canon  Hall  under  my  obser- 
vation in  this  island,  I  have  noticed  none 
of  these  drawbacks.  The  bunches  set  quite 
freely  without  any  assistance,  except  for  an 
occasional  tapping  of  the  rods.  The  fruit  ripens 
in  less  time  than  even  the  black  Hamburgh, 
and  the  "Indian  summer"  which  generally 
gladdens  the  autumn  here,  ripens  the  canes  to 
a  nicety. 

In  most  of  the  vineries  here  the  preparation 
of  the  borders  for  Vines  consist  of  little  more 
than  a  double  digging,  working  in  a  small 
quantity  of  crushed  bones  and  charcoal,  and 
with  that  kind  of  preparation  only  the  variety 
under  notice  will  produce  very  satisfactory 
bunches  weighing  from  5  to  C  lbs.  each.  At  the 
present  time  when  Hamburghs  are  selling  at 
(id.  per  lb.,  and  Muscats  are  only  returning 
Is.  3d.,  ordinary  samples  of  this  magnificent 
(Irape  are  realising  2s.  (id.  Obviously  this  is 
the  Grape  for  Guernsey  growers  to  turn  their 


attention  to.  It  could  easily  be  made  a 
special  feature,  and  in  these  days  of  discri- 
mination, when  the  markets  are  glutted  with 
produce  of  medium  quality,  anything  like  this 
which  is  so  much  superior  to  other  varieties 
is  sure  to  command  remunerative  prices. 

Apropos  the  Grape  sent  in  the  box.  It 
has  not  failed  to  colour  through  any  neglect. 
The  whole  of  the  other  bunches  on  the  rod 
ripen  well  every  year,  but  this  particular  spur 
has  produced  fruit  of  the  same  colour  for 
several  years.  F.  J.  Fletcher. 


SOCIETIES. 


BOYAL    HOETICULTUEAL, 
Scientiflo  Committee. 

September  23.— Present :  Dr.  M.  C.  Cooke,  in  the 
chair;  Rev.  W.  Wilks,  Messrs.  G.  Massee,  Saunders, 
Holmes,  Douglas,  Dr.  Reudle,  and  Dr.  Masters. 

Diseased  Heliantlms  —  Stems  of  Helianthus  exhibited 
were  rotting  at  the  base,  and  dying  off  in  great  num- 
bers. Externally  there  were,  here  and  there,  traces  o£ 
white  mould,  but  when  cut  down  longitudinally  the 
pith  was  found  to  be  occupied  by  numerous  sclerotia 
similar  and  perhaps  identical  with  those  found  in 
Potato-haulms  and  Tomato-slcms.  and  appear  to  be 
quite  sufficient  to  account  for  the  dying  off.  This 
Potato  disease  is  fully  described  in  worthington 
Smith's  Diseases  of  Field  Crops,  p.  15,  and  the  life- 
history  of  the  sclerotium  :giveu,  in  which  it  is  shown 
that  the  ultimate  development  is  a  small  Peziza,  there 
called  Peziza  postuma,  but  undoubtedly  the  same  as 
bad  previously  been  described  as  Peziza  Libertiana, 
and  more  recently  called  Sclcrotinia  Libertiana,  and 
by  Massee  as  Sclerotinia  scleroliorum  (see  Massee's 
Plant  Diseases,  p.  150,  fig.  32).  It  seems  to  be  found 
indiscriminately  upon  plants  of  various  kinds,  but 
commonly  on  Potato  and  Tomato,  Chrysanthemum, 
Cucumber,  Turnip,  and  Sunflower.  jV.  C.  C. 

Pear  disease.— The  Pears  sent  to  the  last  meeting, 
cracked,  shrivelled,  and  hlackened  by  the  attacks  of 
Fusicladium  pyrinuni.  In  no  case  could  I  find  any 
evidence  of  the  presence  of  the  Eutoinosporium.  which 
produces  similar  results.  It  is  noteworthy  that,  inter- 
mixed with  the  Fusicladium,  were  found  profusely  the 
hyaline,  curved,  and  septate  conidia  of  some  species  of 
Fusarium,  which  certainly  bears  no  relationship  to  the 
Fusicladium,  and  would  be  a  distinct  parasite.  This 
requires  further  investigation,  since  many  of  the 
species  of  Fusarium  are  destructive  parasites,  and  this 
has  every  appearance  of  being  a  new  and  undescribed 
species.  M.  C.  C. 

Leaf-spot  of  Celery.— The  leaves  of  Celery  exhibited 
were  spotted  with  somewhat  orbicular,  bleached  spots, 
at,  first  brownish,  and  then  whitened  towards  the 
centre.  Scattered  over  these  spots  are  the  minute 
black  dots  which  represent  the  perithecia,  enclosing 
the  sporules.  These  are  not  so  numerous  as  in  most 
other  species,  and  the  sporules  are  long  and  thread- 
like, oozing  out  in  a  tendril  in  damp  weather 
(35— 40x1— 2[x).  It  is  the  same  species  which  occurs  on 
the  leaves  of  Parsley,  and  is  known  as  Septoria  petro- 
seliui  (Desm.).  It  occurs  also  in  France,  Belgium, 
Germany,  Italy,  and  South  America.  M.  C.  C. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  voted  to  Dr.  Cooke  by 
acclamation. 

Abnormal  Pear.— Rev.  W.  Wilks  showed  an  instance 
of  a  fleshy  fruit  like  growth  resulting  from  a  double 
flower.  The  end  of  the  flower-stalk  in  these  cases 
becomes  fleshy  internally,  but  externally  bears  leaves 
in  successive  whorls  one  above  another,  like  so  many 
calyces.  No  true  fruit  or  seed  is  formed.  The 
condition  is  not  uncommon. 

Clubbing  in  Cabbages.— Mr.  Massee  pointed  out  that  if 
the  seed- bed  were  dressed  with  gas-lime,  and  the  seedling 
plants  get  over  the  first  three  weeks  of  their  life  free     i 
from  attack,  there  is  no  danger  of  subsequent  infection.     I 

Chlorosis  of  Apple  and  other  Trees.— In  reference  to  j 
this  subject,  discussed  at  the  last  meetiug,  Mr.  Gadt 
now  ient  twigs  of  Apple  trees  aud  of  Raspberries  from 
a  garden  in  Yorkshire,  together  with  samples  of  the  ; 
soil  taken  at  a  depth  of  9  inches  and  of  IS  inches 
respectively.  It  was  suggested  that  the  samples  be 
sent  to  the  analyst  to  determine  whether  or  no  they 
contain  copper. 

Pollination  in  Orchards.— It  has  been  frequently  no- 
ticed that  in  large  plantations  of  one  particular  variety 
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of  Apple  or  Pear  the  quantity  of  fruit  produced  greatly 
diminishes  from  the  outside  of  the  plantation  towards 
its  centre,  and  the  explanation  apparently  is  that 
foreign  pollen,  that  is,  pollen  from  another  variety  of 
Apple  or  Pear,  as  the  case  may  be,  is  necessary  for  the 
proper  fertilisation  of  the  ovules,  in  order  that  fruit 
may  be  set  at  all.  It  seems  also  that  incomplete  ferti- 
lisation may  also  take  place,  owing  possibly  to  weak- 
ness in  the  pollen  of  the  particular  variety,  resulting 
in  the  formation  of  misshapen  or  malformed  fruit. 

The  fertilisation  of  the  ovules  depends  chiefly  upon 
three  factors  :— 

1.  The  occurrence  of  suitable  weather  conditions  at 
the  time  of  the  receptivity  of  the  stigma  and  the 
ripening  of  the  pollen. 

2.  In  the  case  of  self- sterile  varieties,  the  presence 
of  bees  or  other  insects  to  carry  pollen  from  one  flower 
to  another,  Mtiller  gives  a  list  of  nine  bees  visiting 
flowers  of  Apple  (Bombus  hortorum,  L.  $  being  especi- 
ally abundant),  as  well  as  other  insects  (seven)  visiting 
the  flower  for  honey  or  pollen;  and  a  list  of  six  bees 
(Apis  mellifica,  L.  9  very  abundant),  as  well  as  twenty- 
four  other  insects  visiting  the  flowers  of  Pear  (Fert.  of 
Flowers;  pp.  238,  239).  He  also  says  that  if  bees  fail  to 
visit  the  flowers,  self-fertilisation  occurs  in  each  case, 
but  he  is  presumably  speaking  of  the  wild  plants,  Pyrus 
Malus,  L.  and  P.  communis,  E.,  and  not  of  a  garden 
variety. 

3.  In  the  case  of  the  self-sterile  varieties,  the  presence 
of  plants  in  the  near  neighbourhood  whose  pollen  will 
fertilise  the  ovules  of  the  self-sterile  variety. 

This  last  factor  is  the  one  most  under  the  control  of 
the  grower,  and  therefore  the  one  upon  which  definite 
knowledge  is  essential,  and  though  much  has  been 
done  in  America  in  finding  out  which  are  the  self- 
aterile  varieties,  &c,  very  few  definite  experiments 
carried  out  on  lines  which  admit  of  a  minimum  of 
error  in  the  result  appear  to  have  been  conducted,  or 
at  least  recorded,  iu  this  country.  American  results 
are  not  altogether  reliable  here,  owing  (1)  to  the 
difference  in  the  varieties  grown,  and  (2)  the  difference 
in  the  meteorological  conditions. 

In  an  attempt  this  season  to  ascertain  which  varieties 
of  Pears  were  self  sterile,  and  therefore  not  suitable 
for  large  plantings  by  themselves,  I  tested  the  following 
fifteen  varieties  :— Bellisime  d'Hiver,  Beurrc-  d'Amanlis, 
Beurrc  Superfin,  Catillac,  Conference,  Doyenne  du 
Cornice,  Durondeau,  Easter  Beurrc,  Emile  d'Heyst, 
Jargonelle,  Josephine  de  Malines,  Louise  Bonne  of 
Jersey,  Pitmaston  Duchess,  Williams'  Bon  Chretien, 
Olivier  de  Serres.  Of  these  only  two,  Conference  and 
Durondeau,  set  fruit  under  such  conditions  that 
foreign  pollen  (i.e.,  pollen  of  some  other  var.)  was 
unable  to  obtain  access  to  the  stigmas— i.e.,  only  those 
two  var3.  proved  self-fertile. 

So  far  the  evidence  is  positive;  the  evidence  with 
regard  to  the  other  thirteen  varieties  is  not  conclusive 
the  weather  prevailing  at  the  time  possibly  interfering 
with  the  setting  of  the  fruit.  Negative  evidence  can 
only  be  accepted  in  such  cases  after  a  long  series  of 
experiments  extending  over  several  years  with  varying 
climatic  conditions.  Iu  some  cases,  although  the 
trees  flowered  very  well,  and  were  growing  close  to 
other  varieties,  only  one  or  two  fruits  were  set,  showing 
that  weather  conditions  interfered  greatly  with  the 
production  of  fruit. 

Thirteen  varieties  of  Apples  were  experimented  on— 
Beauty  of  Kent,  Cellini  Pippin,  Cox's  Orange,  Clay- 
gate  Pearmain,  Gladstone,  Lord  Derby,  Lady  Sudeley, 
Mannington  Pearmain,  Northern  Greening,  School- 
master, Stirling  Castle,  Sandringham,  Sturmer  Pippin, 
and  here  again  only  two  varieties  set  fruit,  under 
conditions  precluding  the  entrance  of  foreign  pollen- 
Gladstone  and  Stirling  Castle.  Of  course,  here  again, 
the  negative  evidence  does  not  conclusively  prove 
that  the  remaining  eleven  varieties  were  self-sterile. 

The  weather  prevailing  at  the  time,  high  winds  and 
wet,  prevented  any  cross  pollination  experiments 
being  carried  out  with  accuracy;  but  it  is  worth  noting 
that,  although  the  Pear-blossoms  are,  as  a  rule,  at 
least,  proterogynous,  yetit frequently  happens  that  one 
or  two  of  the  anthers  have  shed  their  pollen  before 
the  bud  opens;  this  fact  points  to  the  necessity  for 
special  care  in  the  choice  of  flowers  for  cross  pol- 
lination. F.J.  Chittenden. 

China  Asters.— Specimens  of  these  plants,  showing 
the  symptoms  so  commonly  met  with,  were  referred  to 
Dr.  Cooke  for  report,  the  supposition  being  that  the 
condition  was  due  to  the  Aster-worm,  described  and 
figured  in  the  Gardener*'  Chronicle  by  Rev.  H.  Friend, 
on  Aug.  14,  1897.    See  also  Qard.  Chron,,  March  29,  1902. 

Spot  in  Grapes.— From  Derby  came  specimens  of 
Muscats  affected  with  this  fungus,  now  too  commonly 


met  with.  It  is  due  to  a  species  of  Glfeosporium, 
described  and  figured  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  on 
December  (5,  1890,  and  in  Viala's  work  on  diseases  of  the 
Vine.  Destruction  by  fire  of  the  affected  berries,  so  far 
as  possible,  and  the  use  of  a  fungicide  spray  next 
season,  are  the  only  remedies  that  can  be  suggested. 

Distorted  Apples.— Some  distorted  fruits  were  shown, 
whose  small  size  and  crippled  appearance  were  attri- 
buted to  imperfect  fertilisation  and  a  check  to  growth. 

Callas.— Some  specimeus  from  Rough  am  Hall,  were 
exhibited,  in  which  the  leaves  had  failed  to  expand 
properly.  This  was  supposed  to  be  due  to  some  arrest 
of  growth,  the  reason  for  which  could  not  be  ascertained 
without  knowing  all  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  plants  were  grown. 

Canada  Rice— Mr.  Douglas  showed  a  specimen  of 
this  annual  Canadian  grass,  whose  seeds  are  used  as  an 
article  of  food.    A  fine  clump  may  be  seen  at  Kew. 

Begonias.  —  Mr.  S.  Brown,  of  Edwinstowe  House 
Gardens,  Newark,  sent  male  flowers  of  tuberous 
Begonias  in  which  the  anthers  had  been  replaced  by 
stigmas,  and  the  upper  surfaces  of  the  petals  were 
covered  with  imperfect  ovules.  Such  changes  are 
common  iu  cultivated  Begonias. 

Chrysanthemum  leucantheminn.—Dv.'  Masters  showed 
a  specimen  in  which  stalked  flower-heads  proceeded 
from  the  axils  of  the  leaves  all  up  the  stalk. 

Sweet  Pea.— The  same  gentleman  showed  flowers  of 
Lady  Grisel  Hamilton  from  his  garden,  in  which  the 
base  of  the  standard  was  deeply  divided  into  two 
rounded  lobes;  almost  all  the  flowers  on  the  plant 
were  thus  affected,  and  some  few  on  other  varieties,  so 
that  it  seemed  as  it  this  formation  was,  or  if  selected 
might  be,  a  precursor  of  a  separate  race. 

Griselinia  littoralis.—Mr.  Burbidoe  sent  from  Dublin 
a  specimen  of  this  New  Zealand  shrub,  with  small, 
ovoid,  berry-like  fruits,  which  are  very  rarely  produced. 

Diseased  Melons.— In  reference  to  the  supposed  bac- 
terial disease  of  Melons  referred  to  at  the  former 
meeting,  Mr,  Willard  now  sent  the  following  letter, 
which  confirms  his  original  statement  :— 

"  Acting  on  your  suggestion,  I  have  tested  inoculation 
still  further.  Two  plants  were  selected  that  had 
finished  their  fruit  off  satisfactorily,  and  to  all  appear- 
ance were  remaining  healthy.  The  first  had  a  hard 
woody  stem  ;  the  sap  of  a  diseased  plant  was  introduced 
by  a  scratch  in  the  bark,  the  next  day  discoloration 
took  place,  in  three  days  the  disease  could  be  seen,  and 
in  a  week  the  plant  succumbed.  In  the  case  of  the 
other,  which  was  somewhat  more  succulent,  the  inocu- 
lation was  done  on  Monday  morning,  and  the  plant 
was  practically  dead  on  the  following  Friday,  the 
disease  going  right  through  the  stem  and  seemed  to 
cut  off  the  supply  of  sap  from  the  root.  I  may  add, 
these  two  plants  had  thick,  healthy,  green  leaves,  more 
so  than  usual  for  plants  that  finish  their  fruit  quite  up 
to  ripeness.  The  house  has  not  been  shaded,  and  the 
plants  have  had  abundance  of  air  during  the  day  with 
a  little  left  on  at  night.  J.  Willard,  Holly  Lodge  Garden, 
Uighgate,  N.,  September  22, 1902." 


Floral  Committee  Meeting  at  Chiswick. 

October  l.— A  meeting  of  the  Floral  Committee  was 
held  at  the  Society's  Garden  to  further  inspect  Michael- 
mas Daisies,  to  correct  the  nomenclature,  and  recom- 
mend Awards  to  deserving  varieties. 

Present :  W.  Marshall,  Esq.,  in  the  chair  ;  and  Messrs. 
H.  J.  Jones,  H.B.May,  J.  Walker,  C.Jeffries,  G.  Reuthe, 
C.  R.  Fielder,  R.  Dean,  C.  Dixon,  and  J.  Hudsou. 
Awards  of  Merit  were  recommended  to  :— 

Aster  Ericoides  Ophir,— The  habit  of  this  charming 
seedling,  raised  in  the  gardens  of  the  exhibition, 
greatly  resembles  that  of  the  type  introduced  from 
North  America  upwards  of  140  years  ago.  The  progeny 
differs  from  its  parent  principally  by  reason  of  its 
flowers  being  delicately  suffused  with  pink,  and  blos- 
soming a  week  or  so  in  advance  of  it;  height,  3  feet. 
From  Mr.  E.  Beckett,  gr.  to  Lord  Aldenham,  Aldenham 
House,  Els  tree. 

Aster  Ericoides  Sensation  is  another  beautiful  border 
plant,  raised  about  the  same  time  and  at  the  same 
place  as  the  last  named.  Its  habit  is  very  graceful,  and 
the  dainty  flowers,  borne  upon  long,  much-branched 
panicles,  arc  larger  and  of  a  purer  white  than  those  of 
the  typo;  height  :s  feet.  From  Mr.  E.  Beckett,  gr.  to 
Lord  Aldunham,  Elstree. 

Aster  Amellus  bcssarabicus.—A  well-known  autumn- 
flowering  plant,  useful  in  grouping  on  the  turf  and  tor 
planting  in  clumps  in  front  of  taller  growing  subjects 
in  the  mixed  border.  It  grows  from  18  inches  to  2  fecr. 
high,  is  of  sturdy  branching  habit,  with  a  profusion  of 
lilac-purple  flowers,  larger  and  paler  iu  colour  than 
those  of  A.  Amellus  amelloides. 


ENGLISH    ARBORICULTUEAIi    IN 
FRANCE. 

Friday,  August  22,  the  last  day  of  the  excursion 
proper,  was  spent  in  viewing  the  palace  and  park  of 
Compicgne.  The  palace  was  built  iu  the  reign  of 
Louis  XV.,  and  occupies  three  sides  of  a  large  quad- 
rangle. The  south  side  opens  on  to  a  terrace  deco- 
rated with  statuary,  and  large  Orange-trees  in  tubs. 
The  flower  garden  is  not  extensive,  and  the  beds  are 
arranged  more  or  less  irregularly  on  each  side  of  the 
main  walk,  which  runs  in  the  direct  line  of  the  long 
avenue  through  the  park,  already  alluded  to.  From 
the  garden,  walks  covered  with  trellis  work  and 
creepers,  such  as  Clematis,  Aristolochia,  Vines,  &o., 
lead  to  the  shooting  covers,  in  which  President  Loubet 
and  his  friends  indulge  in  the  pleasures  of  the  chase. 
Compared  with  an  English  game-cover,  everything 
here  is  more  or  less  artificial,  and  several  acres  of 
Privet  are  kept  clipped  flat  at  about  3  feet,  from  the 
ground,  amidst  which  narrow  walks  run  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  sportsmen,  who  shoot  their  birds  as 
they  rise  from  the  dense  mass  beneath.  Several 
hundred  acres  of  scattered  coppice  and  woodland, 
intersected  by  broad  rides  and  glades,  and  more 
in  the  English  style,  are  also  comprised  in  this 
park,  but  there  appeared  to  be  a  general  absence 
of  that  combination  of  pleasure  -  ground  and 
forest  which  renders  the  woodlands  of  our  large 
English  scats  so  attractive.  In  fact,  one  of  the  most 
striking  features  of  the  excursion,  in  our  opinion  at 
least,  was  the  almost  entire  absence  of  exotic  tree?, 
Conifers  especially,  throughout  the  district  visited. 
Commercially,  perhaps,  they  are  not  wanted,  but  on 
aesthetic  grounds  their  existence,  when  judiciously 
planted,  would  add  greatly  to  the  attractiveness  of  the 
vast  forests  which  occupy  so  much  of  the  country,  and 
which  serve  the  purpose  of  open  spaces  and  recreation- 
grounds  for  the  general  public. 

The  excursionists  having  to  leave  in  the  afternoon 
for  Paris,  a  return  was  made  about  midday  to  head- 
quarters, where  an  opportunity  was  afforded  of 
cordially  thanking  the  French  forest  officers,  who  for 
the  last  two  days  had  acted  as  guides  through  their 
magnificent  tract  of  woodland,  comprising  as  it  does  in 
all  about  100,000  acres.  We  had  been  favoured  by  good 
weather,  excellent  arrangements,  and  a  most  cordial 
reception  on  the  part  of  the  officials  of  the  Forest  De- 
partment, the  two  last  being  greatly  due  to  Professor 
Fisher,  who  spared  no  pains  to  ensure  the  success  of 
the  gathering.  The  value  of  these  excursions  to 
practical  foresters  cannot  be  over-estimated.  They 
afford  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  effects  of 
soil  and  climate  on  tree  growth  generally,  and  of 
obtaining  useful  hints  with  regard  to  various  methods 
and  customs  peculiar  to  different  districts.  But  of 
greater  importance  still,  is  the  social  intercourse 
between  followers  of  the  same  profession  (which,  like 
gardening,  compels  practical  isolation  from  workers 
in  other  parts  of  the  country),  which  such  gatherings 
permit,  and  which  rub  off  a  great  deal  of  prejudice  and 
provincialism  which  is  apt  to  gather  round  most  of  us 
if  not  disturbed  occasionally.  A.  C.  F. 


©bituarp. 

Mr.  Joshua  Le  Cornu,  Highview  Nur- 
series, Jersey,  died  of  apoplexy  on  Sept.  27, 
1902,  aged  72  years.  He  had  been  in  the  nur- 
sery trade  over  hall'  a  century,  but  practically 
retired  some  two  years  ago,  when  he  sold  his 
business  to  his  son,  Mr.  Phillip  Le  Cornu. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Anemone  JAPONICA:  Bus  in  urbe.  The  greater 
length  of  stem  made  by  this  plant  at  Tun- 
bridge  Wells  than  in  another  district  is 
doubtless  owing  to  the  conditions  of  soil 
and  atmosphere  being  more  favourable  in 
the  former  place. 

A  PERGOLA :  Hudson.  An  Italian  word  for  a 
walk  bounded  on  either  hand  by  wooden  or 
stone  pillars,  carrying  transverse  straight 
horizontal  spars,  and  connected  longitu- 
dinally likewise  in  the  same  manner.  These 
pillars  and  spars  support  Grape-vines 
in  Italy,  where  frost  is  seldom  so  severe 
as  to  kill  to  the  ground  or  snow  line,  as 
is  the  ease  in  parts  of  France,  Germany, 
Austria,  Hungary,  and  Servia.  In  this 
country  Vims  bearing  edible  Grapes  are  not 
grown  much  out  of  doors,  tho  fruit  not 
ripening,  except  on  hot  walls,  but  other  spe- 
cies of  Vines,  for  the  sake-  of  line  foliage 
effects,  aro  frequently  planted ;  Prairie  and 
Rambling  Roses  in  great  variety,  Aristolo- 
chia Sipho,  Ampelopsis,  Clematis,  especially 
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strong  -  growing  species  as  fiamroula  ;  Big- 
nonia  radieans,  Wistaria,  Akebia,  Pasaiflora 
ccerulea,  Hedera,  Jasminutn,  Lonicera,  Hu- 
mulns,  Periploca,  &e.  In  Italy  and  other 
sunny  climes  the  use  of  a  pergola  is  to  afford 
a  partially  shaded,  cool  retreat  in  the  heat 
of  the  day,  not  so  thickly  overgrown  as  to 
cause  gloom.  Tall  hedges  of  Cypress  are 
grown  tor  the  same  purpose. 

Aster  Noble  and  Dianthus  plumarius  semfer- 
FLORENS  FL.-PL. :  F.  Rccmer.  Owing  to  much 
travelling  backwards  and  forwards,  the 
flowers  arrived  in  a  condition  which  ad- 
mitted of  no  opinion  being  formed  of  them. 

Biennials,   Perennials,  and  Annuals  :    J.  F. 

Consult  some  good  catalogue,  and  make  your 

choice. 
Books:  Land  Surveying,  II.  Smith.      You  will 

be  enabled  to  get  the  kind  of  book  desired  of 

Mr.  Upjott  Gill,  170,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

Bordeaux  Mixture  :  E.  P.  &■  Co.  Dissolve 
fi  lbs.  of  sulphate  of  copper  in  1(1  gallons  of 
water.  In  another  vessel  slake  I  lbs.  of 
fresh  lime  in  li  gallons  of  water.  When  the 
latter  mixture  has  cooled,  pour  it  slowly 
into  the  copper  solution,  care  being  taken  to 
mix  the  fluids  thoroughly  by  constant  stirring. 
Prepare  some  days  before  use.  Stir  the 
liquid  before  applying  it  for  downy  mildew, 
blight,  and  rot  of  Potatos,  Tomatos,  blight 
of  fruits,  and  many  other  fungus  diseases  of 
plants.  Only  vessels  of  wood  may  be  used 
for  holding  the  mixture.  If  the  mixture  is 
not  washed  off  the  fruits  by  the  rains,  add 
1  quart  of  strong  cider  to  5  gallons  of  water 
and  dip  the  Grapes  or  allow  them  to  remain 
in  it  for  a  few  minutes,  then  rinse  once  or 
twice.  The  Grapes  should  be  placed  in  a 
wire  basket  for  dipping. 

Bunches  op  Grapes  and  Berries  of  a  Small 
Size  :  A*.  Y.  Z.  We  should  suppose  that  the 
condition  of  the  border  (an  inside  one)  is  at 
fault,  probably  excessively  dry,  or  its 
manurial  properties  arc  exhausted.  We  would 
advise  an  examination  of  the  border  this 
autumn  to  be  made,  and  if  it  is  as  we  sus- 
pect, a  new  border  may  be  a  necessity. 

Cantaloup  Melon:  J.  H.  B.  The  botanist's 
description  "  Vegetable  Fruit"  is  aecnrate; 
still.  Melons  are  not  culinary  fruits  as  are 
the  Vegetable-Marrows,  Cucumbers.  Gourds, 
Aubergines,  &c. ,  and  a  Melon  may  be  quite 
properly  classed  as  a  dessert  fruit.  We  do 
not  know  anyone  who  makes  a  practice  of 
consuming  Cantaloup  Melons  as  culinary 
vegetables,  although  they  would  doubtless 
be  as  palatable  as  Vegetable-Marrows. 

Chrysanthemum  Leaves  :  T.  U.  We  have  not 
discovered  any  disease  upon  the  leaves.  The 
injury  is  more  likely  to  be  caused  by  over- 
feeding, or  other  cultural  defect. 

Church  Font  :  F.  L.  Dahlias,  excepting  those 
of  the  single-flowered  varieties,  do  not  form 
the  best  sort  of  flowers  for  decorative  pur- 
poses, unless  secured  to  stout  wires,  so  as  to 
keep  the  flowers  erect,  or  nearly  so.  The 
Chrysanthemums  would  answer  better.  If 
you  could  make  a  convex  cover  of  wire-net- 
ting of  small  meshe?,  and  stick  the  flowers 
therein  in  alight,  graceful  manner, and  with 
stalks  of  various  lengths,  and  not  indulge 
in  a  large  admixture  of  species  and  colours, 
the  effect  would  be  better  than  when  moss  is 
used  as  the  supporting  medium.  Asparagus 
plumosus,  or 'perfectly  green  shoots  of  the 
common  Asparagus,  grass  awns,  strong- 
growing  Adiantums,  or  other  Ferns,  should 
be  used  as  foils  to  the  colours  of  the  flowers. 
Clematis,  small-leaved  Ivy,  Ficus  ripens,  or 
other  small-growing  trailers  might  be  used 
on  the  margin,  allowing  them  to  partially 
hide  the  sides  of  the  font. 

Crat.ecus  pyracantha  Lelanpi  :  A.  B.  The 
injury  is  caused  by  Fusicladium  dendriticum, 
a  fungus  very  injurious  to  the  foliage  and 
fruit  of  all  fruit-trees.  Thorough  spraying 
with  Bordeaux  Mixture  both  now  and  next 
spring  will  arrest  the  spread  of  the  fungus. 
Be  careful  to  clear  away  and  burn  fallen 
diseased  leaves.  G.  M. 


Cucumber  and  Tomato  :  IV.  TV.  W.,  Lee.  Eel- 
worms  on  the  roots.  Clear  out  soil  and 
plants,  and  char  both,  or  bury  them  2  feet 
deep  in  the  ground. 

Double-flowered  Pink  Eubus:  A.  II.  The 
definition  is  not  enough.  Please  say  which 
species  is  meant,  and  then  we  may  be  enabled 
to  reply  to  your  query.  Double  flowers  are 
not  in  all  cases  incapable  of  bearing  fruits. 

Ferns :  W.M.  The  specimens  of  Ferns  you 
send  differ  from  the  types  in  the  characters 
you  mention.  Cultivate  them,  and  see 
whether  the  variation  is  fixed  or  not. 

CRAPES:  Mono's  Isle.  Both  varieties  have 
"shanked,"  and  there  are  evidences  of  injury 
to  the  skins  by  thrip  or  other  small  insect. — 
Ignorant.  There  is  nothing  in  the  berries 
themselves  to  account  for  the  condition  of 
the  Grapes.  We  suspect  the  cultivation 
afforded  the  Vines,  leaves  something  to  be 
desired. 

Heating  for  a  small  Greenhouse  :  Z.  Scan 
our  advertisement  columns,  or  apply  to  a 
good  ironmonger.  The  "  Beatrice  "  oil  stove 
would  not  answer  your  purpose.  A  copper 
pipe  apparatus  heated  by  an  oil  lamp,  and 
the  whole  so  constructed  that  the  fumes  of 
combustion  are  not  allowed  to  enter  the 
greenhouse,  would  be  the  best. 

NAMES     OF     FRUITS,     ETC.  :      We    are.    desirous 
to  oblige  our  correspondent*  as  far  as  we  can,  but 
(lie  task  is  becoming  too  costly  and  too  time-consum- 
ing for  lis  to  continue  it  without  some  restrictions. 
i  ;'„■',;  spondi  nts  should  observe  the  rule  that  not  more 
than  six  varieties  be  sent  at  any  one  time.     The 
specimens  must  be  good  ones  ;  if  two  of  each  variety 
are  s:nt,  identification   will  be  easier.     The  fruits 
should  be  just  approaching  ripeness,  and  they  should 
be  properly  numbered,  and  carefully  packed.      A 
leaf  or  shoot  of  each  variety  is  helpful,  and  in  the 
ease  of  Plums,   absolutely  essential.      In  all  cases 
it    is   necessary  to  know  the  district  from  which 
the   fends    are    sent.       We   do    not    undertake   to 
send  answers  through  the  post,  or  to  return  fruits. 
Fruits   and  plants   must  not  be  sent   in   the  same 
box.      Delay     in     any    case     is     unavoidable.  — 
J.II.H.  1.  Beurre  d'Amanli3  Pear  ;  2,  Belgian 
Purple,    and,    3,    Jefferson    Plums.  —  G.    J. 
Catshead  Apple.— J.  Pitts.  Apples:  13,  very 
small    Emperor    Alexander;    14,    Egremont 
Russet(good);  18,  very  small,  not  recognised  : 
19,  very  small,  Annie  Elizabeth;  20  and  21, 
very    small,    not    recognised.      The    fruits 
were   but   very  little   larger  than  Crabs. — 
Interested  Reader.   Pears  :  1,  Beurre  Ranee; 
2,<  Iratioli  of  Jersey ;  3,  Beurre  deCapiauuont ; 
-1,  Marie  Louise;  5,   Pitrnastc  n  Duchess;  0, 
Beurre  Baltet  pere.—  T.  E.  Stamper.    Badly- 
grown  fruit,   not  recognised. — F.  S.,  \'ant- 
wicli.      1,      Lady     Sudeley,     and     2,     Bess 
p00l. —  Tokay.     1,    White     Muscadine;     2. 
a   Frontignan,    probably;     3,    White   Nice? 
berries     all    decaying;      1,    Scotch    White 
Cluster  (syn.  Diamant) ;  5,  Appley  Towers; 
6,  Lady  Hutt.     It  is  always  advisable  tosend 
a   whole  bunch,  not  a  few    berries,  as  the 
form  of  bunch  is  a  great  aid  in  identifying 
some  varieties. — J.   F.     1,   poor  specimen, 
not    recognised  ;      2,     Mr.     Gladstone ;     3, 
Duchess  of    Oldenburg  ;     4,  Poor  fruit,  not 
recognised  ;  5,  Lord  Derby  ;  6,  Alfriston  ;  7, 
Lady  Sudeley  ;    8,   Peasgood's  Nonsuch  ;    9, 
King   of   the   Tippins;    10,  too  small  to  be 
characteristic  ;     11,   Golden   Noble.— N.    G. 
1,  Golden  Russet ;  2,  Scarlet  Golden  Pippin  ; 
3,  Tower  of  Glamis;     1,  Yorkshire  Beauty  or 
Red    liawthornden  ;    5,   not  recognised;    ti, 
Prince    Bismarck ;      7,    Tower    of     Glamis. 
IV.  E.  B.     1,   Josephine  de  Malines  ;  2,  not 
recognised  ;    3,   Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey  ;  5, 
Pitmaston  Duchess  ;    0,  Black  Worcester  ;  7, 
Beurre     Superlin  ;       8,    Beurre     Bachelier. 
— Qucenstown.     1 ,  Beurre  Diel  ;    2,  Duchess 
d'Angouleme;  3,  Beurre  d'Amanlis;  4,  Beurre 
Baltet   pere;    5,    Bsurre    Hardy;    6,  Broek- 
worth   Park.— Q.    P.     1  and   (I,   send  better 
specimens;  2,  Rosemary  Ruse et ;  3,  Blenheim 
Orange;     1,    Old   Nonpareil;    5,   not   recog- 
nised.— Liberator.     Apparently  a  small  fruit 
of   Dumelow's  Seedling.— .S.    F.   L.    Appley 
Towers  Grape. 


Names  of  Plants:  Correspondents  not  an- 
swered in  tliis  issue  are  requested  to  be  so 
good  as  to  consult  the  following  number. — 
W.  J.  S.  1,  Catalpabignonioides  ;  2,  perhaps 
the  Deodar;  3,  Crataegus  crus-galli;  4, 
Cupressus(Retinospora)  pisifera.—  J.  Friend. 
Cratfegus  tanacet. folia. — II.  B.,  Sandleford. 
Henbane,  Hyoscyamus  niger. — A.  MyhiU.  1, 
Viburnum Opulns  in  fruit:  2,  not  recognised, 
the  specimen  a  poor  ou«  ;  3,  Aster  lynosyris, 
a  British  plant:  4,  Fuchsia  gracilis;  5, 
Silene  vespertina. 

Nectarine  Split:  Bucks.  A  common  oc- 
currence to  which  some  varieties  are  more 
prone  than  others — the  Stanwick,  to  wit. 
It  is  caused  usually  by  much  rain  and  humid 
atmosphere.     Plums  suffer  similarly. 

Pinks,  Carnations,  Picotees  :  J.  Ball.  The 
flr?t  named  are  derived  from  Dianthus 
nlumarius.  This  species  crosses  lightly  with 
Dianthus  arenarius,  and  in  a  lesser  degree 
with  D.  superbus,  D.  sinensis,  D.  armerius, 
D.  barbatus,  and  D.  caucasicus  ;  and  the 
hybrid  between  D.  arenarius  and  D. 
plumarius,  again  cross  readily  with  D. 
caryophyllus.  And  by  crosses  made  in  this 
direction,  many  of  our  garden  Pinks  have 
been  obtained.  The  direct  cross  of  D. 
plumarius  and  D.  caryophyllus  is  not 
successful.  Carnations  (D.  caryophyllus), 
when  fertilised  with  their  own  pollen,  show 
abundant  variation,  and  crossed  with  each 
other  they  give  numerous  varieties.  Picotees 
differ  from  Carnations  in  having  a  ground 
colour  and  an  edging  of  a  second  colour  ; 
which  last  is  used  by  florists  to  separate  the 
varieties  into  divisions,  having  heavy  purple 
edges,  heavy  red  edges,  heavy  rose  edges, 
and  light  edges  of  these  three  colours,  be- 
sides yellow  ground  vars.  There  should  be 
no  flakes,  stripes,  or  bizarres,  among 
Picotees.  All  Carnations,  Picotees,  and 
pinks,  are  hardy  where  local  conditions  are 
not  unfavourable,  but  the  air  of  large  towns 
does  not  suit  any  but  the  more  robust. 
Clove  Carnations  do  not  seem  to  suffer  so 
much  as  others.  Bizarres,  flames,  flakes,  &c, 
indicate  the  markings  of  Carnations ;  and 
border  Carnations  are  so  called  because  they 
may  not  in  certain  points  come  up  to  exhi- 
bition standard.  It  is  a  purely  arbitrary  dis- 
tinction, a  "border"  Carnation  being  as 
beautiful  as  any  of  the  florist's  type,  except- 
ing in  the  eyes  of  the  florist.  We  should 
advise  you  with  regard  to  other  matters  to 
obtain  a  catalogue  of  Carnations,  &c,  from  a 
specialist  and  read  it  attentively,  for  we  have 
much  exceeded  the  space  allowed  for  replies 
in  this  calumn. 

The  Loss  of  the  blossoms  of  Nerium 
Oleander:  E.  M.  K.  This  mishap  is  due 
to  lack  of  solar  heat  this  year.  The  new 
wood  U  likely  to  be  immature  from  the  same 
cause. 

Tomato  Leaves  :  Vonrs  truly.  Exceedingly 
bad  and  withered  specimens.  The  fungus 
is  that  of  Cladosporium  fulvum,  which  was 
illustrated  and  described  in  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  October  29,  1887. 

Tomato  Roots  Diseased:  Nursery  Foreman. 
The  roots  sent  are  infested  with  eelworms, 
for  which  there  has  been  no  cure  known  in 
this  country.  See  answers  in  (Jard.  Chron. 
in  regard  to  Tomatos,  Cucumbers,  Melons, 
&c,  in  recent  issues  of  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  and  read  "American  Notes"  in 
present  issue. 

Communications    Received.— G.  Brook  —  C  Hart— 

F.  W.  B.— Mrs.  K.  W.-J.  E.  D.— Leaver.  Norwood.- 
Geo.  Cocker.— C.  W.-L.  S  T.-A  Header— A.  W.  T.- 
A.  A.— Hillingdon  —  Constant  Reader.— T.  W.  O.— 
Geo.  Doolan.-W.  S.,  W'emyss  —  S.  C— ».  J.,  Lines.— 
R  M.— T.  A.  (we  do  not  possess  the  address  required). 
— W  J  L.— J.  L.— dc  B.  C— R.  A.  H  — Ausious  Due  — 
C   O.— H    W.  \Y.— E.  J.  L.-C.  R.  Fielder.—  W.  S.-E.  S. 

G.  B.-W.  E.  W.-H.M  -  D.  S.  T.  F.  J.  C.-Dr.  C.  B.  P. 
—A.  Harrison. — B.  W.-J.  D.  G.-T.  L  I.-K.  cfc  B.— 
Rus  in  Urbe.— W.  R. 


DIE D.— Heer  JOSEPH  Looymans,  nurseryman, 
Oudenbosch,  Holland,  in  the  seventy-first 
year  of  his  age. 

(For  Markets  and  Weather,  see  p.  x.) 
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SALTWOOD. 

[Supplementary  Illustration.] 

THOSE  who  only  know  the  bleak  Kentish 
coast  in  early  spring,  and  have  a  recol- 
lection of  what  the  east  wind  is— say,  at 
Folkestone  in  an  average  March,  will  have 
some  difficulty  in  realising  that,  within  a 
few  miles  of  the  just-mentioned  town,  there 
are  spots  which  have  a  climate  that  would 
do  no  discredit  to  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Even 
in  the  lower  Sandgate  Road  at  Folkestone, 
except  when  a  sou'-wester  blows,  the  air  is 
mild  and  balmy  throughout  the  greater  part 
of  the  year. 

At  Sandgate,  close  by,  the  so-called  Arum 
Lily  (Riehardia  arthiopica)  and  the  fragrant 
Aponogeton  distachyum,  flower  freely  in 
ponds  in  the  open  air ;  whilst  Eucalyptus 
Globulus  only  fears  winters  of  more  than 
ordinary  severity.  Another  mile  or  so  to 
the  west,  close  to  Hythe,  itself  a  warm  spot, 
is  Saltwood,  a  charming  little  village  nest- 
ling in  the  hills  a  mile  or  two  from  the  sea. 
Here  is  an  old  castle  where,  tradition  says, 
the  murderers  of  Becket  slept  the  night 
before  they  executed  their  fell  purpose  in 
Canterbury  Cathedral. 

The  gateway  as  it  now  exists  dates  from 
after  Bccket's  time,  and  is  singularly  like, 
but  less  imposing  than,  the  fine  Westgate  at 
Canterbury.      Our    business,   however,   lies 


with  a  "chine"  hard  by,  a  chine  which 
recalls  those  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  though 
the  sides  of  this  one  are  clothed  with  trees — 
trees  native,  and  trees  planted.  A  valley 
runs  between  the  banks,  a  valley  cut  out  of 
the  greensand  which  is  here  overlain  by 
alluvial  soil,  a  valley  almost  always  moist 
and  warm,  sheltered  from  every  wind  that 
blows,  and  safely  harbouring  a  variety  of 
trees  and  shrubs  which  one  might  expect  to 
see  in  Devonshire,  but  hardly  on  the  Kentish 
coast. 

Our  supplementary  illustrations  show  a 
bush  of  Spiraea  ariaifolia  in  full  bloom,  and  a 
red-flowered  Camellia  smothered  in  bloom. 
For  the  photographs  from  which  these  are 
taken  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Leney,  the 
present  proprietor  of  the  "  American  gar- 
den,'' as  it  is  called  hereabouts,  from  the 
profusion  of  Rhododendrons  which  have 
been  planted  here  at  one  time  and  another. 
These  are  not  mere  low-growing  bushes, 
but  good-sized  trees,  and  when  covered 
with  bloom,  as  they  were  when  we 
saw  them  at  the  end  of  May,  pre- 
sented a  most  brilliant  spectacle.  The 
varieties  are  man}"  of  them  old  friends,  but 
since  the  garden  has  come  into  the  posses- 
sion of  its  present  owner,  many  new  and 
improved  varieties  have  been  added.  This 
remark  applies  not  only  to  the  shrubs,  but 
to  herbaceous,  bulbous,  and  other  plants,  so 
that  this  garden  will  soon  become,  if  indeed 
it  has  not  already  become,  one  of  rare  beauty, 
and  what  is  still  more  satisfying,  one  of 
exceptional  interest. 

Among  the  more  showy  Rhododendrons 
in  bloom  at  the  time  of  our  visit  were,  Cyn- 
thia, with  large  trusses  of  deep  rose-spotted 
flowers ;  Old  Port,  whose  rich  colour  is 
indicated  by  its  name;  Blandyanum,  a  fine 
tree  whose  beauty,  when  covered  with  its 
rosy-crimson  spotted  flowers  was  positively 
startling ;  Victoria  was  another  variety  with 
claret  coloured  spotted  flowers ;  another 
was  Princess  Mary,  with  flowers  of  a  deep 
lilac  colour,  the  tube  being  white.  Huge 
bushes  of  veteran  white  Azaleas,  are  grow- 
ing side  by  side,  or  in  proximity  to  groups 
of  some  of  the  newer  varieties  of  the  Mollis 
section. 

Illicium  anisatum,  a  handsome  evergreen, 
was  in  full  bloom,  as  were  also  big  bushes  of 
Fuchsias,  Magnolia  Halleana,  a  fine  specimen 
of  Choisya  ternata,  and  one  of  Olearia  Gun- 
niana.  Exochorda  grandiflora  was  covered 
with  its  snowy-white  flowers  that  have  some 
special  attraction  for  the  Saltwood  sparrows, 
as  mischievous  as  those  of  other  localities. 
Ilex  latifolia  is  represented  by  a  specimen 
of  large  size  and  noble  foliage. 

Among  the  Conifers  the  most  remarkable 
for  size  and  stateliness  is  a  tree  of  Cupressus 
macrocarpa,  one  of  the  largest,  if  not  the 
largest  of  its  kind  it  has  ever  been  our  lot 
to  see.  We  saw  no  cones  upon  it,  so  that 
the  identification  is  uncertain.  Cunning- 
hamia  sinensis  is  interesting,  but  it  is  not . 
quite  happy ;  it  looks  as  if  spring  frosts 
may  have  checked  its  growth.  Araucaria 
imbricata  also  did  not  seem  quite  at  home, 
but  Sequoias  (Wellingtonias),  Lawson's  Cy- 
press, Red  Cedar,  Cupressus  Corneyana, 
and  many  others,  were  thriving  apace. 
Bamboos  and  Palms  (Trachycarpus  ex- 
celsus),  Tree  Peonies,  and  Lilies,  includ- 
ing L.  giganteum,  New  Zealand  Flax, 
and  Australian  Eucalyptus,  together  with 
others   too    numerous   to    mention,  as   the 


guide-books  say,  add  to  the  attractions 
of  this  very  interesting  garden.  It  is  a 
garden  that  we  have  known  for  many  years. 
It  had  fallen  somewhat  into  decay;  thin- 
ning had  been  neglected,  and  some  of  the 
shrubs  had  arrived  at  a  stage  of  decrepit 
senility.  Since  it  has  passed  into  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Leney  a  great  change  for  the  better 
has  set  in.  Fortunately,  the  owner  is  a 
plant-lover,  and  appreciates  the  capabilities 
of  the  site,  so  that  constant  additions  of 
interesting  and  beautiful  plants  are  being 
made  to  replace  the  veterans,  and  afford 
additional  interest  to  what  was  always  an 
attractive  garden. 


MARKET    GARDENING. 


ABOUT  CUCUMBERS. 

Under  the  above-named  heading,  Mr.  J. 
Lowrie  (p.  222)  has  given  to  the  readers  of 
the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  a  somewhat,  not  to 
say  very,  remarkable  exposition  of  his  views 
regarding  the  cultivation  of  Cucumbers  for 
market.  The  article  is  not  only  remarkable  by 
reason  of  the  totally  wrong  inferences  drawn 
on  certain  phases  of  the  plants'  growth,  but 
especially  on  account  of  the  want  of  practical 
knowledge  displayed  by  the  writer  concerning 
the  special  cultural  requirements  and  treat- 
ment of  the  Cucumber-plant  during-  its  whol 
period  of  growth,  as  well  as  his  lack  of  know- 
ledge of  the  means  employed  by  skilful  market 
growers  to  extract  from  the  plants,  in  ten  or 
twelve  weeks  from  the  time  they  come  into 
bearing,  all  the  fruit  that  healthy,  vigorous 
Cucumber-plants  are  capable  of  producing 
under  favourable  conditions  within  as  many 
months  in  private  gardens,  in  which  the  object 
of  the  cultivator  generally  is  to  produce  and 
maintain  a  good  regular  supply  of  first-rate 
Cucumbers  from  the  same  plants  for  as  long  a 
time  as  possible.  The  market-grower,  on  the 
contrary,  takes  all  the  fruits  it  is  possible  for 
the  plants  to  yield  under  favourable  conditions 
as  regards  culture  in  two  or  three  months. 

Mr.  J.  Lowrie  says,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
third  paragraph  of  his  article:  "I  must  say 
that  if  the  Cucumber  plant  really  requires  the 
treatment  it  generally  receives  at  the  hands 
of  market-gardeners,  then  it  must  be  one  of 
the  most  extraordinary  plants  on  the  face  of 
the  earth  ;  "  adding,  "  I  cannot  imagine  the 
requirements  of  any  cultivated  plant  to  in- 
clude the  stewing  and  drenching  process  the 
Cucumber  is  usually  submitted  to."  And  he 
goes  on  to  say  that,  "  as  a  rule,  houses  in 
which  the  plants  are  grown  and  fruited  are 
'  steamed  up  '  or  '  damped  down '  a  stated 
number  of  times  per  diem,  regardless  (?)  of  the 
outside  weather  conditions,  and  the  plants 
receive  a  soaking  at  the  roots  at  equally 
regular  intervals,  with  a  supreme  indifference 
as  to  whether  they  require  it  or  not  (?),  until  the 
soil  becomes  sour  and  sodden ; ' '  adding  "  in  addi- 
tion to  the  above,  that  syringing  is  frequently 
resorted  to,  and  the  walls  are  kept  running 
with  moisture  and  the  paths  flooded."  Con- 
tinuing his  onslaught  on  market  growers,  Mr. 
Lowrie  remarks,  "  Under  the  above  conditions 
(conditions  which  he  appears  to  me  to  have 
himself  created),  it  is  to  me  a  marvel  how  any 
cultivator  can  expect  anything  but  premature 
decay  in  the  plant,  and  consequent  vexatious 
loss." 

In  saying  that  the  Cucumber  plant  "must  be 
the  most  extraordinary  on  the  faceof  the  earth, ' ' 
Mr.  Lowrie  is  quite  correct  without  being 
aware  of  the  fact,  seeing  that  from  scarcely 
any  other  cultivated  plant  can  such  a  weight 
of  produce  or  anything  approaching  thereto  be 
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taken  in  so  short  a  space  of  time  as  that  ex- 
tracted from  a  given  number  of  Cucumber 
plants  by  skilful  market  growers  throughout 
the  country.  And  in  order  to  do  thi=,  plenty 
of  heat  and  moisture  judiciously  applied  are 
necessary  to  maintain  the  plants  in  a  vigorous, 
healthy,  and  fruitful  state  from  first  to  last. 
But  to  say  that  moisture  is  distributed  in- 
discriminately in  the  Cucumber  -  houses  at 
stated  intervals  per  diem,  "  regardless  of 
external  weather  conditions,  and  that  the 
plants  are  soaked  at  the  roots  at  equally 
regular  intervals  of  time  with  supreme  in- 


surface  ;  "  these  top  dressings  being  repeated 
as  often  as  the  young  roots  appear,  up  to 
within  two  or  three  weeks  of  the  plants  being 
"  relegated  to  the  rubbish-heap,"  after  all 
that  it  was  possible  to  take  out  of  the  plants 
in  the  way  of  good  saleable  fruit  is  extracted 
therefrom.  The  result  of  repeated  top-dressings 
is  that  a  mass  of  himgry  roots  are  thereby 
secured,  the  soil  becoming  a  veritable  net- 
work of  healthy  roots. 

I  can  assure  Mr.  Lowrie  that  it  is  quite 
natural  and  consistent  with  healthy  root- 
action  for  the  roots  of  Cucumber  or  Melon- 


Fig.  86.- 


-ASTER  NOVI-BELGII,   VAR.   FLORIBUNDUS,   AS   GROWING   IN   A   POT. 
(Colour  of  the  flowers  deep  purple  ) 


difference  as  to  whether  they  require  it  or 
not,"  is  opposed  to  common  sense  and  all 
facts  connected  with  successful  Cucumber 
growing  for  market,  and  otherwise;  and  is  an 
unjustifiable  and  totally  uncalled  for  imputa- 
tion on  a  large  body  of  skilful,  intelligent,  and 
hard-working  Cucumber  growers  for  market. 

Perhaps  it  may  surprise  Mr.  Lowrie  to  learn 
that  all  successful  growers  of  Cucumbers  set 
their  plants  out  on  very  shallow  and  narrow 
ridges  (some  on  "hillocks"),  adding  top- 
dressings  of  a  suitable  compost  thereto  as  the 
roots  begin  to  push  through  the  surface,  this 
being  a  sign  of  healthy  root  growth,  and  not, 
as  Mr.  Lowrie  would  have  us  believe,  an 
indication  "that  all  is  not  right  beneath  the 


plants  planted  in  a  suitable  soil,  and  subjected 
to  skilful  treatment  as  regards  water  and 
atmospheric  temperatures,  to  push  through 
the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  the  sooner  a 
surface -dressing  of  light  rich  mould  is  laid 
on  them  the  better,  the  roots  being  attracted 
to  the  surface  by  reason  of  the  moist  rooting 
medium  having  become  warmed  on  the  surface 
by  the  combined  action  of  sun  and  artificial 
heat.  Is  it  necessary  for  me  to  inform  Mr. 
Lowrie  that  plants  grown  as  indicated,  that  is, 
on  ridges  crammed  full  of  healthy  roots,  with 
abundance  of  healthy  foliage  overhead,  and 
heavy  crops  of  fruit  in  various  stages  of 
growth  depending  from  the  plants,  require 
liberal  and  frequent  supplies  of  water  at  the 


root  during  a  week?  The  number  of  times 
tint  the  plants  are  afforded  water  during  a 
week  depends  largely  upon  the  sort  of  weather 
prevailing  at  the  time  ;  and  the  same  remark 
applies  equally  to  the  number  of  times  per 
day  thehousesacedamped  down,  not  "flooded." 
In  the  concluding  paragraph  of  Mr.  Lowrie's 
letter,  readers  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  are 
informed  that  the  Cucumber  is  not  an  aquatic, 
and  are  asked,  "  Why  in  the  name  of  wonder 
treat  it  as  such?"  adding,  "that  when 
planted  in  the  open,  no  attempt  is  ever  made 
to  deluge  it  with  water  in  fair  weather  and  in 
foul ;  "  aod  he  concludes  the  first  instalment 
of  his  smart,  but  highly  misleading  and  in- 
definite article  with  the  words,  "  and  yet  the 
plant  bears  abundantly  crops  of  the  best 
quality  and  size,  which  are  considered  by  not 
a  few  of  superior  flavour  to  those  grown  under 
glass  (?)  "  ;  but  your  correspondent  has  not 
informed  his  readers  the  conditions  under 
which  Cucumber  plants  yield  such  satisfactory 
results  out-of-doors.  Perhaps  Mr.  Lowrie's 
next  article  will  indicate  a  definite  method  of 
procedure  for  the  benefit  of  market  growers 
based  on  sound,  practical  lines.  If  so,  Cu- 
cumber growers  for  market  will  overlook  the 
undeserved  things  which  he  has  said  about 
them  in  his  first  edition.  There  is  a  growing 
number  of  recruits  in  the  army  of  market 
gardeners  who  require  sound,  practical  in- 
struction imparted  to  them  regularly,  in  and 
out  of  season.  W. 


PERENNIAL  ASTEES  IN  POTS. 

Now  that' the  Michaelmas  Daisies  which  con- 
stitute the' principal  floral  display  in  many  gar- 
dens have  improved  in  condition  at  the  same 
time,  the  more  tender  out-ol-door  flowers  have 
become  less  brilliant,  the  illustrations  in 
figs.  80,  87,  showing  the  effect  of  the  culti- 
vation of  these  plants  in  pots  may  be  interest- 
ing. The  photographs  show  two  plants  grown 
by  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Ryecroft  Nurseries, 
Lewisham,  who  it  may  be  remembered  exhi- 
bited a  collection  in  pots  at  a  meeting  of  the 
lioyal  Horticultural  Society  last  year. 

The  pot-grown  plants  were  all  grown  from 
single  stems,  most  of  them  having  been  grown 
from  cuttings  taken  early  in  the  year.  As  a 
rule  those  plants  flowered  rather  earlier  than 
others  in  the  open  ground,  but  as  all  were 
cultivated  in  the  open  air,  the  earlier  flower- 
ing would  doubtless  be  due  to  the  limitations 
of  root  run  imposed  by  the  pots.  The  best 
varieties  for  pot  culture  belong  mostly  to  the 
Nova  Angliaj  and  Novi-Belgii  groups,  those  of 
the  latter,, type  affording  greater  variety, 
and  maintaining  a  longer  succession  of  bloom 
than  those  of  any  other.  Cuttings  or  off- 
shoots should  be  taken  off  early  in  spring, 
and  they  will  make  large  plants  by  the  autumn. 
Pots  of  not  less  size  than  8  inches  in  diameter 
are  necessary,  and  if  convenient  larger  ones 
may  be  used  advantageously. 

The  chief  cultural  necessity  for  pot-grown 
plants  is  a  liberal  supply  of  water.  The 
plants  should  never  be  permitted  to  become 
dry  at  the  roots,  especially  after  the  flower- 
buds  have  set,  and  if  manure- water  be  afforded 
occasionally,  the  result  will  be  still  more  satis- 
factory. It  will  be  obvious  that  plants  grown 
in  this  manner  may  be  used  for  the  decoration 
of  large  rooms,  halls,  &c,  and  will  last  longer 
than  would  be  the  ease  if  cut  flowers  were 
employed. 

The  varieties  illustrated  ar3  both  of  the 
Novi-Belgii  group,  that  in  (I?.  87,  a  variety 
known  as  Perle  Lyonnaise,  which  forms  a- 
dwarf,  compact  bush,  with  pure  white, 
medium-sized  flowers;  and  in  fij.  80  flori- 
bundus,  with  flowers  of  deep  purple  colour. 
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NEW  OR  NOTEWORTHY  PLANTS. 

PLATYOSPRION    PLATYCARPCM,     Maxim. 

Melanges    biologiqnes,    Diagn.   Plant,   nov. 

Jjpon.    et    Mai"'-'-.    Lecas    1!),     p.     659. 

Sophora  (Platyo-sprion)  platycarpa,  Maxim., 
■  Bull,  xviii.,  398. 
THIS  handsome  deciduous  tree  was  collected 
as  long  ago  as  1864  on  Fusi-yama,  by  Tschono- 
ski,  but  his  apparently  only  very  recently 
found  its  way  into  cultivation.  Probably  it  is 
rare  in  its  native  country,  for  Shirasawa  in  his 
Iconogrjphiedes  Essences  Forestieres  da  Japan, 
does  not  mention  it.  In  general  aspect  the 
species  somewhat  resembles  the  old  and  well- 
known  Sophora  japonica,  but  it  differs  markedly 
in  its  much  broader  and  larger  leaflets,  and  in 
its  larger  and  more  lax  inflorescence ;  the 
individual  flowers  too  are  larger.  The  calyx 
is  totally  different,  and  the  pod  unlike  that  of 
any  member  of  the  genus  under  which  it 
was  first  placed  by  Maximowicz.  It  was  only 
in  the  index  that  the  sectioa  Platyosprion 
was  raised  to  generic  rank,  and  so  the 
omission  of  the  latter  from  the  Index  Kewensis 
is  easily  explained.  Under  the  Dame  Sophora 
platycarpa  it  is  catalogued  by  Spaeth,  Berlin. 
Geo.  Nicholson. 


li  tie  difficulty.  One  of  the  best  examples  is 
Stenoglottis  longifolia,  a  Natal  species,  which 
thrives  in  most  gardens.  In  Mrs.  lirightwen's 
interesting  garden,  at  The  Grove,  S  anmore, 
are  several  fine  examples  growing  in  a  cool 
intermediate-house.  These  plants  vary  much 
in  size,  and  in  the  form  and  colour  of  the 
flowers.  One  variety  is  of  a  light  pink  colour, 
spotted  with  purple;  and  the  other  has  a  blush 
ground  colour,  spotted  with  dark  rose.  This 
form  has  very  large  flowers,  and  there  are  at 
the  present  time  more  than  100  of  them  ex- 


the  markings  being  only  indicated  by  a  dark 
shade  of  yellow.  The  process  gives  the  equi- 
valent of  the  albino  in  species  in  which  all 
colour  in  the  sepals  and.  petals  is  suppressed, 
and  the  white  ground  colour  remains.  The 
flowers  of  O.  grande  "  Monkholme  Variety" 
are  nearly  -1  ins.  across,  the  sepals  greenish- 
yellow,  and  the  petals  lemon-yellow,  both 
bearing  darker  yellow  markings  where  the 
brown  appeared  in  the  typical  form.  Lip 
white,  with  chrome  -  yellow  spots;  ca'lu3 
blotched  with  bright  orange. 


ORCHID   NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

CYNORCHIS  GRANDIFLORA. 
This  rather  showy  terrestrial  Orchid  from 
Madtgascar  was  illustrated  in  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  February  18,  1893,  p.  197,  and  has 
since  then  been  remarked  in  several  gardens. 
It  is  a  terrestrial  species  having  grass-like 
leaves,  and  an  erect  flower-scape  bearing  one 
quaintly  -  formed,  attractive  flower.  The 
flower-stem,  bract,  ovary,  and  sepals,  are 
greenish,  spotted  and  marked  with  purple. 
The  white  petals  arrange  themselves  closely 
under  the  upper  sepal ;  and  the  broad  four- 
lobed  lip  is  white  at  the  base,  and  of  a  dark 
rose-purple  tint  on  the  disc  and  lobes.  A 
singular  feature  in  the  flawer  is  the  thick 
spur  2  inches  long,  and  enlarged  at  the  point, 
which  for  two- thirds  of  its  length  follows  the 
line  of  the  ovary,  and  then  curves  outwards. 
A  flower  of  a  very  showy  variety  of  it,  with 
labellum  1|  inch  broad,  is  sent  by  the  Hon. 
Walter  Rothschild,  M.P.,  Tring  Park. 

An  abnormal  Cypripedium  X  conco-callosum. 

A  singular  peloric  form  of  Cypripedium 
conco  -  callosum  is  kindly  sent  by  Captain 
G.  W.  Law- Schofield,  New-Hall-Hey,  Raw- 
tenstall,  Manchester  (gr.,  Mr.  Shill),  who, 
as  his  many  friends  will  be  glad  to  learn, 
has  so  far  recovered  from  his  recent  illness 
as  to  be  enabled  to  take  an  active  interest 
in  his  plants  again.  The  flower  is  yellowish- 
white,  tinged  with  rose  on  the  upper  sepal 
and  the  front  of  the  lip.  It  is  perfect  so  far 
as  the  upper  and  lower  sepals  and  lip  are  con- 
cerned, but  the  petals  are  transformed  into 
two  supernumerary  labellums,  each  furnished 
with  a  prach  as  in  the  regular  labellum,  the 
opening  in  the  pouch  of  each  being  pressed 
against  the  side  of  the  central  lip,  and  all 
three  of  them  are  arranged  side  by  side. 
Hybrids  seem  to  give  a  large  proportion  of 
these  monstrosities,  the  dissimilarity  between 
the  parents,  and  thtir  varied  habits  being 
probabl)  accountable  for  this. 

Stenoglottis  longifolia,  &c. 
South  Africin  terrestrial  Orchids  have  not 
the  best  of  characters  in  gardens  for  being 
manageable  plants,  still,  when  the  wants  of 
many  of  them  are  underitood  by  the  cultivator 
thycan  be  successfully  cultivated  with  but 


Fig.  87.- 


-ASTER   NOVI-BELGII,   VAR.    PERLE   LYONNAISE. 
(Colour  oE  the  flowers  pure  white.) 


(SEE  P.  258.) 


panded  on  the  same  spike.  Mr.  J.  W.  Odell 
grows  it  and  the  other  terrestrials  of  its  class 
in  sandy  peat,  and  a  little  sphagnum -moss. 
Disas,  and  especially  D.  uniflora,  grow  well 
here,  one  plant  of  D.  sagittalis  having  been  in 
the  gardens  for  many  years.  These  plants  are 
wintered  on  a  greenhouse  shelf,  and  placed  in 
a  cold  frame  in  summer. 

odontoclossum  grande  "monkholme 
Variety." 
Flowers  of  this  vory  handsome  variety  of  the 
favourite  Odontoglossum  grande  are  kindly  sent 
by  Robert  Tunstall,  E-q.,  Monkholme,  Uriei- 
fiold,  Burnley  (gr.,  Mr.  1!  ilmforth).  The  variety 
is  of  that  class  sometimes  occurring  in  yellow 
and  brown  flowered  Orchids,  and  in  which  tho 
brown  colour   is  suppressed,   the   position   of 


THE     BLUE     COLOUR    IN 
HYDRANGEAS. 

SOON  after  its  introduction  by  Sir  J.  Banks 
from  China  and  Japan  in  1790,  it  was  noticed 
that  some  plants  of  Hydrangea  Hortensia  pro- 
duced blue  flowers,  and  cf  course  an  explana- 
tion was  at  once  required.  Almost  the  first 
reason  given  was  that  of  the  presence  of  salt 
or  saltpetre  in  tho  soil ;  this  was  followed  by 
the  oxide  of  iron  theory,  and  that  the  loam 
of  some  districts  enj  >yed  this  indefinable  pro- 
perty of  producing  the  blue  colour;  then  it 
was  surely  peat,  turf  ashes,  and  particularly 
r.ae  ashes  of  the  Norway  Spruce  had  a  turn  ; 
applying  alum  water  during  tho  previous  year 
also  bad  a  vogue.  But  to  establish  either 
of  these  theories  one  vital  point  was  lacking — 
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their  applications  did  not  "fix"  the  blue 
colour.  Latterly,  in  our  own  days  of  exact 
science,  botanical  and  horticultural  authori- 
ties have  become  more  cautious,  and  have  chiefly 
confined  themselves  to  saying  by  what  artifi- 
cial means  this  blue  colour  may  be  produced. 
And,  in  fact,  the  almost  universally  adopted 
theory  is  that  it  is  "something  "  in  the  soil. 

Quite  recently  I  read  in  a  contemporary 
of  a  gardener  seriously  advancing  as  proof  of 
this  iron  in  the  soil  theory,  the  fact  of  numbers 
of  bushes  growing  in  the  open  air  producing 
blue  flowers,  while  plants  raised  from  them 
and  grown  under  glass  only  bore  pink  flowers 
because  there  was  no  iron  in  the  soil  in  which 
the  pot  plant  was  growing  !  But  by  potting 
some  plants  in  the  soil  from  around  one  of  the 
bine-flowered  Hydrangeas,  how  easily  he  could 
have  proved  or  disproved  his  theory. 

For  my  own  part,  I  do  not  believe  that  in  the 
generality  of  eases  the  nature  of  the  soil  has 
anything  to  do  with  this  blue  colour.  In 
these  gardens  there  are  growing  some  enor- 
mous bushes  which  freely  produce  pink,  blue, 
and  white  flowers  on  the  same  plant,  and 
frequently  on  the  same  branch — very  erratic 
proceedings  when  viewed  from  the  ' '  iron  in 
the  soil  "  standpoint. 

In  my  opinion,  it  is  above  and  not  below  that 
we  must  look  for  a  cause  which  will  satisfac- 
torily explain  this  phenomenon  of  blue  Hy- 
drangea flowers.  To  me  it  seems  to  be  a  ques- 
tion of  light,  for  I  have  particularly  noted 
that  those  flowers  which  open  earliest  in  the 
season,  and  consequently  when  the  sunlight  is 
strongest,  are  always  of  the  normal  pink 
colour  ;  while  those,  on  the  same  plant,  which 
expand  later  are  usually  blue.  And  I  have 
found,  not  only  here  but  elsewhere,  that  the 
shrubs  growing  in  shady  positions,  and  facing 
north-west  or  due  north  (in  which  positions 
the  amount  of  sunlight  must  of  necessity  be 
small,  and  the  period  of  flowering  late),  pro- 
duce a  far  greater  proportion  of  blue  flowers. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  corymbs 
which  appeared  first  are  now,  by  reason  of 
their  weight,  hanging  down,  and  in  many 
cases  mixed  up  with  the  later  ones.  A.  C. 
Bartlett,  Pencarrow,  Bodmin. 


"THE  THEORY    OF   MUTATION.'" 

(Concluded/romp.  241.) 

On  p.  460  the  author  gives  the  following 
resume : — 

ORIGIN  OF  NEW  SPECIES. 

A.  With  the  formation  of  new  characters.     Pro- 

gressive formation  of  species. 

B.  Without  the  formation  of  new  characters. 

B,.  Through  existing  characters  becoming 
latent.  Retrogressive  formation  of-  species, 
partly  atavism. 

B.,.  Through  latent  characters  becoming  active. 
*•  Degressive  "  formation  of  species. 

a.  By  taxi  Domic  (or  latent)  abnormalities. 

b.  As  atavism  pure  and  simple. 
B3.  By  hybrids. 

Progress  in  plant  life  depends  necessarily 
upon  advance,  and  in  the  formation  of  new 
characters ;  the  dominating  wealth  of  forms, 
however,  depends  besides  upon  the  opportune 
disappearance  of  characters  already  existent, 
and  the  resuscitation  of  latent  ones  (Retro- 
gression, Degression,  Atavism  (p.  463). 

In  this  review,  entire  sections  must  remain 
untouched  upon  or  only  briefly  mentioned. 
The  reviewer  hopes,  however,  that  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  book  has  been  made  clear  to 
the  reader  ;  he  does  not  consider  it  necessary 
to  point  out  inequalities  in  the  book  which, 
moreover,  could  hardly  be  avoided  in  the 
publication  of  such  an  extensive  work  in  so 
brief  a  time,  and  in  part  may  be  imputed  to  the 
method  of  its  issue.  Nor  will  he  criticise  the 
work  in  detail,  merely  remarking  that  the 
rarity  of  sports  appears  to  liim  to  be  a  weak 
point,  which  together  with  their  almost 
invariably  reduced  fertility  would  render  the 
supplanting  of  the  old  forms  by  the  new  ones, 
an  extremely  slow  process,  which  in  its  turn 

*  By  H.  de  Vries.  Reviewed  by  C.  Correns,  Bot.  Zeit., 
No.  1,  January,  1902,  pp.  3—9. 


would  employ  a  long  duration  of  the  mutation 
periods.* 

In  point  of  fact,  De  Vries  in  fifteen  years 
only  found  a  few  "sports,"  induced  in  his 
garden  in  his  sta  tion  for  CEnothera  Lamarckiana , 
although  many  hundreds  of  plants  developed 
annually,  and  the  sports  in  the  garden  consti- 
tuted about  l'S  per  cent.  Furthermore,  the 
extension  of  the  experiences  gained  with 
(Enothera  to  all  polymorphic  sections,  especi- 
ally to  Hieraciums,  appears  to  the  writer  to 
be  rash.  The  writer  assumes  that  here 
hybridisation  has  apparently  obliterated  the 
boundary  lines  of  the  elementary  species ; 
this,  however,  is  opposed  to  the  observation 
of  others.  Fundamentally  the  point  here  is 
the  extent  of  the  stride  effected  by  a  sport. 
It  appears  as  a  spring  when  it  exceeds  the 
limits  prescribed  for  fluctuating  variation ; 
that,  however,  is  by  no  means  always  the  case, 
as  De  Vries  himself  allows,  though  his  trans- 
gressive  variation  is  based  thereon.  There 
must  be  a  limit,  below  which  the  single  steps 
are  practically  indistinguishable. 

Finally,  a  remark  made  not  alone  by  the 
reviewer.  In  the  entire  volume,  the  name  of 
Naegeli  only  figures  once ;  on  p.  355  he  is 
mentioned,  together  with  Elias  Fries  in 
discussing  the  groups  of  closely  allied  species, 
as  one  of  the  older  systematists  (aelterer  sys- 
tematiker).  Other  authors  suffer  a  like  fate. 
Otherwise  the  opinion  of  contemporaries 
are  taken  well  iuto  account,  even  those  of 
dii  minores  et  minimi-nomina  sunt  odiosa. 
Furthermore,  the  author's  opinions  coincide 
largely  with  those  of  Naegeli,  especially  as 
regards  the  sharp  discrimination  of  individual, 
non-transmissible  variations  from  transmissible 
ones  (the  difficulty  still  lies,  in  the  writer's 
opiuion,  in  the  inheritability,  and  not  in  the 
extent  of  the  variational  spring  or  sport),  the 
influence  of  selection  which  merely  weeds  out, 
but  yields  nothing  new,  the  role  of  hybridisa- 
tion, the  social  origin  of  new  species,  the 
difference  bet  ween  race  and  variety  (elementary 
species  of  De  Vries),  the  disturbance  of 
equilibrium  of  the  characters,  and  the  relation 
of  patent  and  latent  ones  determining  the 
development  of  the  races,  and  the  increase  of 
the  sums  of  the  characters  than  of  the 
varieties,  &c.  The  per  saltum  appearance  of 
new  characters  has  never  been  disputed  by 
Naegeli;  he  discussed  also  the  "  premutation 
periods  "  of  De  Vries.  These  are  opinions 
based  not  only  on  observations  in  the  open, 
but  also  upon  thousands  of  cultural  trials  with 
Hieracium.  Differences  naturally  exist.  In 
the  first  place,  De  Vries  distinguishes  himself 
by  the  absolute  repudiation  of  the  Lamarckian 
principle,  and  the  denial  of  any  determinate 

*  Assuming  that  at  one  station  where  annually 
lO.OGu  individuals  of  a  raouocarp  species  could  bear 
fruit,  1  per  cent,  of  the  individuals  sported  annually, 
that  the  sports  should  be  at  once  constant  in  their 
seed,  and  enjoy  the  same  chances  of  self  maintenance 
as  the  individuals  of  the  parental  type,  and  that  finally 
crossing  should  be  entirely  excluded,  then  there 
would  result  :— 

Of  the  Parental     Of  the 
Type.  Sports. 

After  the  1st  Generation        ...        9900        ...        100 
2nd        „  ...        9801  -     ...        199 

3rd  ,,  ...         9703         ...         297 

loth  „  ...         9014         ...         956 

20th  „  ...         8179         ...       1821 

30th  „  ...         7415         ...       2585 

69th  „  ...         5000         ...       5000 

100th  „  ...         3660         ...       6310 

232nd  „  ...  1000      .    ...        9000 

159th  „  ...  100  ...        9900 

500th  ,,  ...  68         ...        9932 

848th  „  ...  2         ...       9998 

917th  ,,  1  ...       <t;>9!> 

It  would  therefore  take  more  than  900  years  before 
the  original  type  was  reduced  to  a  single  individual. 

If  we  indicate  the  original  number  of  the  parental 
type  by  A,  the  percentage  of  annual  sports  as  a  decimal 
fraction  by  a.  the  number  of  generations  during  which 
the  sports  originate  by  n,  aud  the  balance  of  unchanged 
individuals  of  the  parental  type  by  B,  we  arrive  (on  the 
above  basis),  at  — 

B  =  A(l  -«)"• 
or— 

_  log.  B— log.  A 
~  log.  (1  -  a) 

In  the  above  example,  the  date  given  by  De  Vries' 
observations  on  CEnothera  as  regards  the  sports,  are 
favourably  chosen.  For  complicated  relations,  the 
best  comparison  is  to  be  made  with  Naegeli  (Bot. 
MiUheUimgen,  ill.,  p.  205),  and  Delbceuf  IKoemue,  vol.  ii., 
P.  105). 


direction  of  mutation.  (The  objections  raised 
by  De  Vries  on  the  latter  point  in  reply  to 
Mr.  B.  Scott  are  not  quite  convincing  to  the 
writer.)  These  shortenings  are  to  be  re- 
gretted in  the  interest  of  so  fine  a  book,  but 
not  in  the  interest  of  Naegeli,  since  the 
laborious  thought  embodied  in  his  compre- 
hensive work  will  sooner  or  later  reassert  its 
value. 

In  the  address  given  in  Hamburg,  the  "  bio- 
chronic  equation  "  is  again  brought  forward. 
The  duration  of  life  of  a  species  is  the  period 
between  two  mutation  periods.  Thus  multi- 
plying the  average  life  L  by  the  number  M  of 
progenitors  of  any  given  existing  species,  the 
product  is  obviously  equal  to  the  duration  of 
the  entire  biological  period  (BP).  The  number 
of  the  progenitors  is,  however,  taken  gene- 
rally equal  to  the  number  of  mutation  periods, 
as  above  stated.  We  have,  therefore,  the 
following  equation — 

M  X  L  =  BP 

or  the  number  of  mutation  periods  (M)  on  a 
given  progenitorial  line,  multiplied  by  the 
average  duration  of  their  intervals  =  the 
whole  biological  epoch.  As  a  first  rouMb 
approximation,  De  Vries  finds  that  if  B  P  e 
taken  as  =  Lord  Kelvin's  estimate  of  twen  y- 
four  million  years  and  M  =  0000,  the  average 
duration  of  the  intervals,  the  life  period  of 
the  species  is  4000  years. 

Heterogcnesis  and  Evolution.  Contribution 
to  the  theory  of  the  Origin  of  Species.  S.  Kor- 
schinsky,  Bot.  Zeit.,  No.  1,  January,  1902,  p.  1. 
Abstract  from  Flora,  vol.  86,  pp.  240  to  363, 
by  C.  Correns.  The  author  has  taken  great 
trouble,  by  the  study  of  wild  forms  of  plants 
alone,  to  trace  the  development  of  species  ; 
he  found,  however,  that  his  object  could  not 
thereby  be  attained,  and  consequently  took 
up,  instead,  the  study  of  the  origin  of  new 
forms  under  cultivation,  with  the  result  that 
the  accumulation  of  individual  varieties  did 
not,  as  Darwin  assumed,  lead  to  the  desired 
end,  but  that  the  new  varieties  invariably 
arose  as  sudden  per  saltum  deviations  from  the 
true  species,  as  solitary  individuals,  differing 
in  one  or  more  decided  typical  characters, 
such  individuals  being  at  once  more  or  less, 
constant  through  their  seed.  This  process  of 
formation  the  author  terms  heterogenesis,  fol- 
lowing Kolliker,  with  his  "  heterogeneous- 
generation." 

The  first  section  of  the  treatise  is  devoted 
to  the  characteristic  of  heterogenesis.  The 
reviewer  does  not  know  whether  the  author- 
was  able  to  complete,  before  his  death,  the 
second  part,  dealing  with  the  role  of  hetero- 
genesis in  the  origin  of  (spontaneous)  species. 
The  particular  difficulties  had  first  to  be  con- 
sidered, and  Korschinsky  had  himself  made  no 
observations.  In  the  first  place,  the  author 
collects  all  that  he  could  find  recorded  as 
regards  the  occurrence  of  new  forms  of  culti- 
vated plants ;  he  arranged  this  matter  ac- 
cording to  the  points  in  which  the  change- 
occurs,  variation  of  habit,  stems,  crown,  form 
of  leaf,  &c,  and  from  this  material,  most 
industriously  collected,  lie  draws  his  con- 
clusions. Next,  heterogenesis  is  discussed  as 
it  is  defined  above,  the  difference  between  it 
and  individual  variations,  and  the  multiformity 
seen  in  the  highest  progeny,  the  rarity  of  hete- 
rogenesis, the  influence  of  environment  there- 
upon, which  Korschinsky  considers  as  trifling  (it 
merely  predisposes)  its  direction,  both  in  the 
sense  of  phylogenetic  progress  and  phylo- 
genetic  retrogression,  its  inheritability,  which 
according  to  Korschinsky  is  not  complete  even' 
in  the  most  stable  examples ;  and  finally,  the 
causes  which  assist  the  energy  of  variation  to- 
overcome  that  of  inheritance.  The  changes 
themselves  should  occur  during  the  fertilisa- 
tion in  the  seed-vessels,  but  the  causes  them- 
selves remain  utterly  incomprehensible. 

Though  the  absence  of  a  second  part  and  the 
appearance  of  De  Vries'  Theory  of  Mut.ttion, 
which  is  based  upon  personal  observation  of  a 
vast  amount  of  material,  handicaps  Korsehin- 
sky's  work  to  some  extent,  yet  thanks  are  due 
to  Flora  for  rendering  it  available,  by 
translation  from  the  Russian,  and  publication. 
C.  Correns. 
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CULTURAL    MEMORANDA. 


TROP^EOLUM  TRICOLORUM  &  AZUREUM. 
The  first-named  creeper  is  sometimes  met 
with  making  a  good  display  in  the  greenhouse 
during  early  spring,  and  I  know  of  nothing 
more  showy  when  well  oared  for.  It  is  seen 
to  the  best  advantage  when  trained  up  bits  of 
fine  twine  to  within  18  inches  of  the  roof,  in 
which  position  the  plant  makes  a  fine  display 
during  the  months  of  March  and  April.  As 
the  plant  is  very  liable  to  be  infested  with 
red -spider  in  such  a  position,  the  foliage 
must  be  syringed  daily,  putting  a  small 
quantity  of  soft-soap  into  the  water  once  a 
week.  During  the  season  of  growth  the  tiny 
shoots  require  almost  daily  attention,  or  they 
will  become  matted  in  a  way  that  makes  dis- 
entanglement impossible.  T.  azureum  is  a 
lovely  thing,  seldom  seen  in  perfection,  but 
which  will  well  repay  the  grower  for  his 
attention.  Not  being  as  strong  a  grower  as  T. 
tricolorum,  a  few  branching  twigs  about  2  feet 
high  stuck  in  at  the  side  of  the  pot  form  ample 
support.  Our  stock  of  this  plant  has  been 
resting  since  the  end  of  May,  by  which  time 
growth  ought  to  be  well  ripened,  but  the  plants 
were  shaken  out  recently,  and  repotted — that 
is,  before  growth  began  anew  ;  as  any  neglect 
an  this  respect  cripples  the  shoots,  which  do  not 
recover  during  the  season.  The  plant  should 
be  potted  in  very  light,  sandy  loam,  leaf-mould, 
and  a  small  portion  of  peat.  Weak  manure- water 
may  be  afforded  the  plant  once  in  ten  days, 
when  the  growth  is  well  advanced,  and  the 
pots  are  filling  with  roots.  Large  or  small 
32's  may  be  made  use  of,  putting  one  tuber 
in  the  small,  and  three  in  the  larger  -  sized 
pots.  Keep  the  tubers  perfectly  dry  when  at 
rest,  but  during  active  growth  afford  abundance 
of  water. 

PRIJlULA  OBCONICA. 

Notwithstanding  the  irritating  effects  of  the 
leaves  of  this  plant  upon  the  skin  of  some 
persons,  it  is  a  good  decorative  subject  for  the 
cool  greenhouse  from  the  end  of  September 
till  late  in  the  spring,  in  fact  it  is  nearly 
always  in  flower  if  plants  are  kept  after  their 
second  year.  But  as  it  comes  pretty  true 
from  seed,  very  few  rely  on  two-year-old 
plants,  moreover  seedliDgs  grow  away  more 
kindly  if  treated  aright  in  the  early  stages. 
Some  gardeners  sow  seed  in  September,  and 
prick  out  the  seedlings  into  boxes,  and  pot 
them  early  in  the  year ;  but  I  find  that  good 
plants  can  be  obtained  in  October  by  sowing 
seeds  in  the  first  week  in  March,  pricking  off 
the  plants  into  pans  or  boxes  when  fit.  The 
soil  should  be  a  fairly  light,  rich  one,  and  the 
pans,  &c,  kept  well  up  to  the  glass,  and 
being  lightly  shaded  from  the  too  ardent  sun's 
rays  during  the  middle  hours  of  the  day. 
When  fit,  shift  into  CO's,  and  the  same  sort  of 
soil,  and  for  the  summer  months  place  them  in 
a  cold  frame  or  pit,  and  syringe  them  twice  a 
day,  in  order  to  cheek  the  increase  of  thrips, 
which  soon  spoil  the  foliage  if  allowed  to  re- 
main on  it.  The  flower-spikes  must  be  removed 
from  the  plants  till  the  end  of  the  month  of 
August,  and  weak  manure-water  applied  once 
a  week,  and  sometimes  clear  soot-water  which 
imparts  a  deep  green  colour  to  the  leaves. 
Early  in  October  place  the  plants  on  a  shelf  in 
an  airy  greenhouse,  where  the  sun's-rays  can 
reach  them.  In  Devonshire  and  Cornwall  the 
plant  is  hardy,  and  flowers  throughout  the 
summer  if  afforded  a  half  shady,  fairly  moist 
place.  Seedlings  vary  in  a  small  degree,  some 
having  fringed  flowers  ;  and  the  variety  P.  o. 
purpurea  is  a  decided  gain  as  regards  the 
colour  of  the  flowers.  J.  M.  B. 


VIBURNUM    CARLESII.* 

Tms  is  a  Chinese  species  described  by  Mr. 
Hemsley,  and  of  whieh  a  photograph  has  been 
supplied  to  us  by  Messrs.  Boehmer  &  Co.,  of 
Yokohama  (fig.  88).  It  is  a  shrub  more  or  less 
covered  with  grey  down,  and  with  oval  serrate 
leaves,  with  prominent  nervation.  The  white 
fragrant  flowers  grow  in  terminal  clusters,  and 
are  of  a  decorative  character. 

A.  Unger,  proprietor  of  the  firm  of  Mr.  L. 
Bcehmer  of  Yokohama,  furnished  the  following 
particulars,  together  with  the  photograph : 
"  This  is  a  comparatively  new,  or  at  least  very 
little  known  plant,  which  I  received  about 
five  years  ago  from  the  Corea.     I  grew  it  at 


was  Viburnum  Carlesii.  In  the  autumn  of  last 
year  I  sent  a  small  plant  to  Kew,  together  with 
a  shipment  of  various  articles  which  were 
ordered  from  my  firm.  The  shrub  flowered  this 
spring  (1902)  so  beautifully  that  I  had  a  few 
branches  cut,  and  had  the  photograph  taken, 
which  I  send  you.  The  colour  of  the  flower  is 
at  first  a  pinkish-white,  which  turns  to  pure 
white  when  fully  open,  and  resembles  very 
much  a  Viburnum  Tinus  or  a  Bouvardia.  It 
has  a  delicious  perfume.  The  shrub  flowers  at 
Yokohama  in  the  early  spring,  together  with 
Magnolias,  Pyrus,  Cydonia,  &c,  and  it  is  my 
belief  that  it  is  just  as  hardy  as  are  these  in 
England,  and  that  it  will  form  a  valuable  addi- 
tion to  European  gardens." 


Fig.  88. — viburnum  carlesii. 
(Flowers  white  and  fragrant.) 


first  in  a  pot,  and  had  it  during  the  winter  in 
a  greenhouse  ;  but  it  did  not  succeed,  until  I 
heard  from  the  friend  through  whom  I  received 
the  plant  that  it  was  perfectly  hardy,  and 
that  I  should  cultivate  it  out-of-doors.  I 
acted  accordingly,  and  since  that  time  the 
plant  has  grown  beautifully,  and  blossomed 
the  first  spring  afterwards.  I  omitted  then  to 
cut  and  press  some  of  the  flowers  for  identifi- 
cation, but  only  wrote  a  description  of  the 
flower,  which  I  sent  to  Kew,  together  with 
some  leaves ;  the  reply  was  that  they  thought 
the  plant  in  question  was  Viburnum  Carlesii, 
but  could  not  tell  me  for  certain  without 
seeing  some  flowers.  Bast  year  I  sent  the 
flowers,  and  received  then  the  reply  that  it 
"  Viburnum  Carteit,  Homsley,  in  Journal  of  the  Unman 
Society,  xxiii.,  p.  860, 


THE    FERNERY. 


BRITISH  AND  EXOTIC  PERNS. 
{Concluded  from  p.  219.) 
In  the  Polypodium  family,  likewise  a  large 
one,  there  are  many  fine  forms  which,  allied 
with  the  many  types  of  P.  vulgare,  would  be 
very  handsome,  as  evidenced  by  P.  Schneideri. 
In  the  Polystichums,  also,  there  are  many 
exotics  which  are  evidently  very  closely  akin 
to  our  native  species,  P.  lonchitis,  P.  acule- 
atum,  and  P.  angulare ;  and  as  most  of  the 
very  finest  plumose  forms  of  the  latter  bear 
spores,  there  is  ample  material  to  work  upon. 
In  that  beautiful  lucent-fronded  evergreen  P. 
setosum  alono  thuro  is  an  invaluable  subject 
for  hybridisation.    Our  lUochnum  spicant  is 
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another  species  which  has  varied  considerably 
on  pretty  lines,  and  has  numerous  foreign 
relatives  which  have  not  done  so,  and  yet 
might  be  induced  to  do  under  persuasion  of 
marriage  ;  while  the  Lastreasor  Xephrodiuuis, 
though  apt  to  be  apogamic — i.e.,  to  produce 
youn<  by  mere  asexual  budding  from  the  pro- 
thallus — have  yielded  in  all  native  species 
plenty  of  good  forms,  although  the  exotics, 
with  the  exception  of  N.  molle,  have  done  but 
little  in  that  way.  Osmuodaregalis  has  given 
both  crested  and  fine-cut  types  probably 
capable  of  introduction  into  the  several  exotic 
species,  since  they  are  certainly  closely  allied. 
All  these  possibilities  being  assumed,  the  next 
question,  and  a  vital  one,  is — How  are  they  to 
be  attacked  ?  and  this  is  a  very  simple 
matter. 

Tae  crossing  of  Ferns,  unfortunately,  cannot 
as  yet  be  systematically  done,  as  with  flowers, 
owing  to  the  microscopic  nature  of  the 
reproductive  process ;  but  numerous  suc- 
cessful attempts  prove  that  if  the  spores 
of  the  two  parental  forms  be  sown  together 
in  one  pan,  there  is  the  chance  of  the 
antheroz^ids  or  fertilising  organisms  of 
one  prothallus  being  conveyed  either  by 
water  or  insect  agency  to  another,  and  thus 
effecting  a  cross.  Hence  success  would  doubt- 
less crown  the  efforts  of  the  Kern  spore  sower 
who,  when  sowing  his  exotics,  persistently 
scattered  the  spores  of  likely  British  partners, 
on  the  lines  above  indicated,  among  those  of 
the  exotic.  Or,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  spores 
vary  eonsideribly  in  the  time  occupied  in  pro- 
ducing the  prothallus,  and  eventually  the 
Pern  proper,  he  might  soon  separately  and 
subsequently  a[sociate  by  pricking  out  patches 
of  eaca  and  replanting  in  very  close  juxtaposi- 
tion. Th  is  we  believe  was  the  way  P.  Schneide  i  i 
was  obtained.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  con- 
siderable range  of  time  between  the  maturing 
of  Fern  pro'lulli,  even  in  the  same  sowing,  so 
that  success  might  well  be  obtained  in  the 
simpler  way  of  sowing  together.  In  any  case, 
nothing  is  lost  by  the  attempt,  since  with 
judicious  selection  of  good  forms  a  crop  of 
the  parentil  types  is  obtained,  and  is  worth 
having,  even  if  the  wished-for  conjunction 
fails.  C/ins.  T.  Druery,  F.L.S.,  V.M.H. 


In  habit  Potentilla  lanuginosa  is  rather  decum- 
bent, and  here  has  never  been  higher  than  nine 
inches  above  the  earth  ;  it  loses  its  leaves  in 
winter,  but  the  stems  are  of  a  shrubby  character. 
It  appears  to  be  perfectly  hardy,  but  it  is  not 
a  plant  which  blooms  until  it  has  been  estab- 
lished for  a  year  or  two.  I  grow  it  in  light, 
sandy  sol  on  rockwork,  facing  almost  due 
south,     it  is  propagated  by  cuttings.  S.  A. 


ALPINE     GARDEN. 

POTENTILLA.  LANUGINOSA. 

Til  SUE  are  many  most  beautifdl  plants  for 
the  adornment  of  the  alpine  garden  among  the 
Potentillas  or  Cinquefoils.  The  foliage  of  the 
greater  number  is  attractive  in  form,  while 
the  flower-',  as  a  rule,  are  of  great  beauty. 
They  are  very  various  also  in  their  habit  of 
growth,  so  1hat  a  good  collection  of  species 
would  be  a  very  desirable  and  attractive 
featura  in  any  guden. 

Among  the  prettiest  of  the  shrubby  or  sub- 
shrubby  species  one  would  be  inclined  to  place 
the  little  known  Potentilla  lanuginosa,  which 
is  very  pleasing  both  in  and  out  of  bloom.  It 
ap  pea  rs  to  be  a  scarce  plant,  and  I  do  not  observe 
any  description  of  it  in  any  of  the  many  valuable 
books  of  reference  now  at  hand,  but  my  plant 
came  from  a  good  source,  and  I  anticipate  that 
it  is  correctly  named.  At  any  rate,  it  is  not 
P.  verna,  which  is  Boulay's  P.  lanuginosa.  The 
only  other  one  in  the  Index  Kewensis  under 
this  name  is  P.  lanuginosa,  Fisch.  &  Sweet,  ex 
Stcud.  Nom.,  ed.  II.,  ii.,  388. 

The  plant  grown  here  is  a  very  pretty  one, 
which  has  greyish,  or  in  dry  weather  silvery 
foliage  of  much  beauty,  both  from  its  form  and 
from  the  silky  appearance  it  presents.  The 
clear  yellow  flowers  are  rather  larger  than  a 
shilling,  and  are  produced  from  June  onwards. 


NURSERY    NOTES. 

MR.  H.  A.  TRACY. 

At  the  Orchid  and  Lily  nurseries  of  Mr. 
II.  A.  Tracy,  Amy  and  Park  Road,  Twickenham, 
the  large  numbers  of  Lilies  grown  there,  both 
outdours  and  in  pots  under  glass,  have  been 
and  still  are  very  tine.  Both  indoors  and  out 
there  are  a  good  lot  of  that  showiest  of  all 
Japanese  Lilies — L.  aaratum  rubro-vittatum  in 
bloom,  and  other  scarce  varieties  of  L.  aura- 
tum  and  other  Lilies  are  to  be  seen.  For  pot- 
work  the  best  varieties  of  L.  speciosum  are 
miinly  used,  and  two  houses  of  them  are  kept 
full  by  succession  throughout  the  season. 
Some  of  the  single  bulbs  in  large  48- size  pots 
have  given  two  and  three  stems,  bearing  toge- 
ther from  twenty  to  ttirty-six  flowers.  The 
largest  batches  are  of  the  bright  crimson 
L.  speciosum  Melpomene,  and  the  pure  white 
L.  s.  album  novum. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  a  fresh  compost  for 
these  florists'  Lilies  in  pots  has  been  used 
with  marked  succesp.  The  bulbs  are  sent 
from  Japan  in  cases,  and  packed  closely 
together  in  a  yellowish  sandy  earth.  Of  this 
sandy  Japanese  earth  Mr.  Tracy  had  a  small 
heap,  and  he  added  to  it  an  equal  quantity  of 
road  -  sand — road  sweepings  of  the  district, 
and  into  that  the  bulbs  were  potted.  They  grew 
more  vigorously  even  than  formerly,  and  there 
was  an  em  ire  absence  of  failure  of  some  of  the 
stems  when  growth  was  nearly  completed  in 
the  manner  well  known  to  Lily-growers. 


Messrs.  Citarleswortii  &  Co. 

The  Orchid  nursery  at  Heaton,  Bradford,  is 
one  of  the  most  remarkable,  complete,  and 
successful  horticultural  concerns  of  modern 
times,  and  one  in  which  the  ideas  and  methods 
have  been  worked  out  with  care,  observa- 
tion, and  experiment,  by  Mr.  J.  Charlesworth 
himself.  On  several  occasions  we  have  noted 
the  remarkable  vigour  and  general  excellence 
of  the  stock  of  imported  species,  and  of 
hybrids,  tbe  outcome  of  the  larger  part  of  the 
efforts  at  Ueaton ;  and  of  late  it  has  been 
stated  that  a  great  deal  of  the  success  is  due 
to  use  of  leaves  in  a  decaying  state  in  the 
potting  material,  tcgether  with  a  prescribed 
method  of  usirg  it.  Toe  question  now  being 
0D3  of  great  importance,  we  paid  a  visit  to 
the  establishment,  and  full  particulars  re- 
specting ths  potting  material,  and  matters 
rtlating  to  it,  were  kindly  £iven,  which 
we  hope  to  recount  in  a  special  note  on  the 
subject  shortly.  For  the  present  it  will 
sutlice  to  give  a  brief  notice  of  a  few  of  the 
matters  we  roted  there. 

Although  importing  Orchids,  and  especially 
Odontoglossums,  through  their  own  collectors, 
is  was  easy  to  see  that  the  great  and  increas- 
ing industry  of  raising  new  Orchids  from 
cross-fertilised  seeds  is  the  more  important 
branch  of  the  busicess.  To  what  amazing 
proportions  this  part  of  the  nursery  has 
arrived  is  apparent  in  the  record-book  of  the 
crosses  made,  which  we  had  the  privilege  of 
inspecting.  The  last  entry  was  numbered 
3718  ;  every  number  between  the  unit  and  the 
higher  number  being  tilled  in.  All  the  crosses 
did  not  succeed,  and  a   proportion  of  those 


which  grew  were  not  as  desired,  but  even  the 
failures  tell  of  an  enormous  amount  of  eare  and 
attention.  On  the  other  hand,  some  crosses 
of  which  little  was  expected  have  turned  out 
well,  and  so,  as  usual,  the  skill  and  patience 
of  the  operator  have  been  rewarded.  What 
will  be  done  with  the  stock  of  fine  crosses 
still  in  the  seedling  stage  in  a  few  years  it  is 
difficult  to  imagine,  for  already  the  large 
block  of  houses,  nearly  as  large  as  the  original 
nursery,  erected  to  take  the  overflow  about 
three  years  ago,  is  row  so  largely  stocked  as 
to  render  further  extension  very  necessary. 

A  very  noticeable  feature  is  that  through- 
out the  plant-houses  their  occupants,  both 
species  or  hybrids,  are  in  vigorous  health; 
hard,  clean,  firmly  rooted,  and  flowering,  or 
in  a  condition  to  flower,  even  in  the  smaller 
sizes,  which  would  scarcely  be  expected  to 
flower.  One  explanation  of  the  healthy 
character  of  the  foliage  and  the  abundant 
flowers,  is  that  they  are  grown  rather  cooler 
and  with  moro  air  than  in  other  Orchid  nur- 
series, and  sunlight  is  freely  admitted,  indeed 
this  season  but  little  use,  it  is  said,  has  been 
made  of  the  lath-roller  blinds. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  nursery,  new  office* 
have  been  erected,  together  with  an  artist's 
room,  and  other  conveniences  for  taking 
pictures  of  good  things,  and  recording 
them  as  they  flower.  Several  of  the  fi'st  of 
the  long  houses  are  devoted  to  the  cultivation, 
of  Odontoglossums  and  other  cool -house  plants. 
Odontoglossum  crispum  and  its  fine  spotted 
varieties  are  the  favourites,  and  several  houses 
are  filled  with  them.  Oak-leaves  are  used 
in  a  manner  we  hope  shortly  to  describe  as 
an  ingredient  in  the  compost  in  which  these, 
and  practically  all  the  Orchids  in  the  place  are 
grown.  That  the  treatment  pursued  is  correct 
is  shown  by  the  fine  condition  of  the  thousands 
of  plants  of  Olontoglossum  crispum  ranging 
from  the  recently  imported  arrivals,  planted 
out  in  beds  on  tie  staging,  to  the  large 
established  specimens.  With  the  O.  crispum 
some  good  forms  of  white  and  spotted  varieties, 
were  in  flower  ;  also  the  singular  and  pretty  O. 
Hennijii,  of  which  this  is  the  only  plant  that 
has  been  imported  ;  O.  tripudians,  O.  (Krstedi, 
the  pretty  orange- scarlet  O.  retusum,  and  a 
few  other  species. 

Noteworthy  as  growing  in  these  cool  houses 
are  fine  batches  of  Oncidium  varicosum, 
O.  tignnum,  O.  Forbesii,  O.  Gardner!,  O. 
spilopterum,  O.  Marshailianum,  and  others  of 
that  section  in  robust  condition,  and  flowering 
profusely ;  also  Cymbidium  tigrinum,  On- 
cidium macranthum,  Odontoglossum  Edwardi, 
O.  coronarium,  and  O.  cirrosum,  all  growing 
very  strongly,  and  showing  well  for  flower. 

The  next  house  was  a  large  one  filled  with 
Cattleyas,  a  few  being  in  flower ;  also  Or- 
cidiuur  ornithorhynchum  album,  and  O.  in- 
curvum  album,  in  bloom.  The  opposite  house 
is  the  one  in  which  the  seeding  experiments 
were  first  projected,  which  now  contains  a 
fine  collection  of  the  rarer  species  and  hybrids 
of  Cypripediums,  including  C.  Charlesworthi 
album,  C.  bellatulum  album,  C.  Godefroyai 
leucochilum,  C.  callosum  Sanderse,  C.  Law- 
renceanum  Hyeamim,  and  some  nice  plants  of 
C.  x  Maudiie,  a  rival  to  both  the  last- 
named. 

A  houseful  of  hybrid  Cattleyas,  Ltelias,  and 
Lselio-Cattleyas,  with  a  selection  of  albinos, 
of  species  such  as  Cattleya  Luddemanniana 
alba,  C.  Triamei  alba,  several  C.  Gaskelliana 
alba,  and  C.  Wageneri  come  next.  Some  were 
in  bloom,  as  also  Lfelio-Cattleya  x  Galatea, 
L.-C.        Violetta,   and  others ;    and    a    good 

specimen    of    Colax    jugosus   with   dissimilar 
flowers  on  the  same  spike,  one  being  blotched 

with  purple,  and  the  other   having  ocellate 
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spots  of  a  rose  tint.  In  the  next  house  a  good 
batch  of  Miltonia  vexillaria  of  all  the  best 
kinds  was  noted.  These  plants,  as  most  growers 
have  found,  grow  better  in  tree-leaves  than 
ii  peat  and  moss.  A  number  of  showy  plants 
in  flower,  consisting  of  Lielia  pumila  priestans, 
and  some  hybrids,  were  suspended  near  the 
glass;  and  on  the  stages  stoctl  a  batch  of 
Cjchlioda  Noezliana,  another  of  the  orarjge- 
scarlet,  autumn- flowering  Epidendrum  vitelli- 
num  ;  the  pretty  Lycaste  hybrida,  and  other 
pretty  Orchids  were  in  bloom. 

The  adjoining  house  contained  a  large 
number  of  Aerides,  Vandas,  Saccolabiums, 
ADgrjecums,  &c,  in  splendid  condition.  These 
also  have  a  proportion  of  Oak -leaves  in  the 
compost.  A  vigorous  lot  of  plants  of  Vanda 
cuorulea  teemed  to  take  to  the  leaves. 

The  range  succeeding  this  one  contains  a 
number  of  Cypripedium  : <  Leeanum  Albertia- 
num,  a  tine  lot  of  Oncidiumsplendidum,  a  large 
number  of  Cattleya  Dowiana  aurea,  with  a 
strong  specimen  of  the  richly-coloured  natural 
hybrid  O.  Dowiana  Rosita,  varieties  of  C. 
Eldorado ;  Oncidium  Lanceanum,  growing  well ; 
a  number  of  good  plants  of  Cacasetum  Bun- 
gerothi,  C.  splendens,  and  C.  macrocarpum, 
some  of  them  in  flower  ;  one  of  the  last  named 
being'  a  very  finely-coloured  form  wilh  dark 
ruby-red  lip.  Tne  end  lobby  had  a  good  show 
of  flowers  of  Dendrobium  Phaltenopsis  Schro- 
derianum,  D.  formosum  giganteum,  &o.  ;  and 
on  one  side  a  case  of  Anieutochilus,  and  llood- 
yeras  ;  and  IUbenariaElliotti,  with  the  central 
leaves  white;  asingalar  Cymbidiumfrom  Java, 
and  a  few  other  pretty  botanical  species. 

A  collection  of  Bulbophyllums,  Cirrhopeta- 
Iuihs,  Masdevallias,  Restrepias,  &c,  contained 
many  species  in  flower,  and  among  specially 
good  things  in  flower  noted  were  a  fine  lot  of 
Odcntoglossumgrande,  including  one  of  a  clear 
yellow  tint ;  O.  grande  aureuni,  Cypripedium 
x  Shillianutn,  C.  x  A.  de  Lairesse,  a  fine  lot  of 
C.  Charles  worthi,  C.  x  Lawrebel,  a  row  of 
Promeniua  stapelioides  and  1'.  xanthina,  &c. 

Tne  new  houses  form  a  cmveniently  ar- 
ranged group,  in  which  the  now  general  plan 
of  having  a  close  moisture-holding  lower  stage, 
and  above  it  an  open-work  stage,  upon  which 
to  stand  the  planes  is  followed.  The  rarer 
hybrids,  in  many  cases,  are  raised  still  higher 
en  pots.  The  contents  of  the  houses  are 
graded,  those  nearest  the  entrance  consisting 
of  the  smaller  stock  brought  over  from  the 
main  establishment,  and  so  on,  each  succeed- 
ing house  having  larger  plants,  and  the  last 
one  the  largest  flowering  specimeus.  So  far  as 
health  and  perfect  condition  goes,  when  one 
house  is  inspected  the  state  of  the  whole  may 
be  appreciated,  for  the  stock  throughout  is 
in  uniformly  line  condition,  and  this  remark 
applies  to  the  quality  of  the  llowers.  Bad  or 
weedy  things  do  not  appear,  for  although 
"misses"  will  happen  and  undesirable  hybrids 
will  flower,  they  are  burned  as  soon  as  they 
are  observed. 

The  first  house  was  filled  with  unproved  new 
Lielias,  Cattleyas,  and  Lielio-Cattleyas.  The 
second  with  thousands  of  plants  within  a  year 
or  two  of  the  flowering  stage,  and  in  which 
Cattleya  Dowiana  aurea  has  formed  one  of  the 
parents,  every  available  good  plant  obtainable 
being  used  for  the  other.  Another  house  con- 
tains chiefly  hybrids,  in  the  production  of 
which  Lielia  Digbyana  has  been  used ;  jet 
another  has  quantities  of  hybrids  of  Lielia 
ilava,  and  an  equally  large  number  of  crosses 
between  Sophronitis  grandiflora  and  the  showy 
Cattleyas  and  Lielias.  So  rapidly  do  some 
of  the  crosses  develop,  that  we  wero  shown  a 
number  of  promising  hjbrid  Cattleyas,  Lielias, 
&c,  in  sheath,  proved  by  the  stick-book  and 
label  to  be  but  from  four  years  and  four  months 
to  five  years  from  the  date  cf  sowing. 


The  house  has  a  batch  of  Lielia  Coronet 
(cinnabarina  x  harpophylla),  singularly  like 
L.  harpophylla  in  flower,  but  much  larger ;  a 
fine  lot  of  the  showy  Lielio-Cattleyax Charles- 
worthi  (C.  aurea  L.  cinnabarina),  of  re- 
markable vigour  and  beauty  ;  and  in  most  of 
the  houses  were  good  shows  of  bloom,  the 
most  beautiful  of  those  noted  being  some 
handsome  varieties  of  the  beautiful  Cattleya  x 
Iris  (bicolor  x  aurea),  a  hybrid  which  has 
already  had  three  of  its  members  certificated, 
which  should  be  a  sufficient  recommendation  ; 
two  handsome  and  delicately  tinted  L.-C. 
Gottoiana,  a  small  lot  of  Sophro- Cattleya  x 
Xydia,  Sophro-Lielia  Eros,  and  S.-L.  x  Grat- 
rixiie,  all  hybrids  of  Sophronitis  grandiflora, 
and  hearing  some  fine  scarlet  and  reddish- 
claret  flowers  of  various  tints  ;  Cattleya 
Germania  (Schofieldiana  X  aurea),  Lielio-Cat- 
tleya  X  luminosa,  L.-C.  x  Haroldiana,  plants 
in  flower  of  the  pretty  Cattleya  X  Adolphus, 
very  variable,  but  always  attractive ;  and 
many  others. 

A  rather  warm  house  at  the  corner  has  a 
small  lot  of  healthy  Phalsenopsis,  a  collection 
of  the  finest  yellow  forms  of  Cypripedium 
insigne,  and  seedlings  of  many  kinds,  in  which 
C.  callosum  Sandene  and  C.  Lawrenceanum 
Hyeanum  have  been  used. 

The  whole  place  is  admirably  heated  by 
two  Rochford  boilers,  wnich  can  be  workei 
together  or  separately. 


PLANT     NOTES. 

CRINTTM    ■:   SIR      TREVOR       LAWRENCE  : 

C.    MACOWANI    (Bakbk)    x    C.     LONGI- 

FOL1UX1    (Thunb.).* 

This   very   fine   and   useful   hybrid   Crinum 

resembles  both  the  parents  equally,  but  shows 

perhaps   more   of   the   characteristics   of  the 

former    parent,    and     grows     extraordinarily 

robustly ;  it   flowers   all    the    summer,    as    it 

seems,  and   will    become  in  time  a  favourite 

with  the  florists.     It  grows  with  me   in   the 

open  ground  all  the  year  round,  and  is  never 

protected.     I  think  this   hybrid  is  finer  than 

tte  old  C.  Powelli,  and  certainly  it  is  as  hardy. 

Ch.  Spr.enger,  Naples. 

Crinu.m  x  Belladonna  (C.  longijolium, 
Thitnb.,  ■  pratense).] 
It  flowered  first  in  the  summer  of  1901  in  my 
garden  here,  and  one  bulb  produced  that  first 
summer  six  flower-stems  before  September. 
The  flower  much  resembles  that  of  Ama- 
ryllis Belladonna,  is  very  widely  opened,  and 
with  a  red  or  pink  base  ;  it  will  become  a 
very  useful  pot-plant,  and  certainly  will  be 
hardy  in  England,  as  nre  its  parents.  It 
stands  out  with  me  all  the  year  in  the  open 
ground,  and  is  evergreen.  Altogether  a  line 
garden  plant,  worth  cultivating  also  for  fur- 
nishing llowers  for  cutting.  Ch.  Sprenger, 
Naples. 

*  Bulb  very  large,  heavy,  globose,  with  a  long  neck. 
Leaves  about,  ten  tu  fourteen  to  a  bulb,  widely  spread- 
ing, lobate,  scabrous,  glaucous,  and  somewhat  eaudicu- 
late.  Peduncle  about  :\  feet  long,  purplish -green, 
somewhat  glaucous,  cylindrical,  not  compressed. 
Flowers  eleven  to  fourteen  in  au  umbel;  spathe-valves 
large,  oblong;  pedicels  unequal.  Perianth  with  a 
large  curved  olive-coloured  lube,  and  a  large,  well- 
opened,  funnel-shaped  limb,  with  oblong,  broad,  and 
elegant  segments,  pure  while,  the  outer  surface  rose- 
red;  very  iragianl  ;  pink;  slaineus  declinate,  shorter 
than  the  limb,  rose-red;  anthers  ash-coloured;  style 
bright  purple,  very  short,  and  stunted,  quite  sterile. 

t  Bulb  linn,  small,  ovoid,  with  a  short,  cylindrical 
neck.  Leaves  eight  to  ten  to  a  bulb,  linear,  snberect, 
1  to  lb  ft.  long,  undulate,  canaliculate,  acute,  and  light 
green.  Peduncle  cylindrical,  not  compressed,  l  to  15  It. 
long.  Flowers  eight  to  twelve  in  au  umbel;  spatne 
valves  broad  at  tne  base,  lauceolate,  pedicels  short, 
Perianth-iubecurved,  brownish-green  ;  segments  pink, 
later  rose,  oblanceolate,  acute,  nearly  as  long  as  the 
tube.  Filaments  white,  shorier  than  the  segments. 
Style  as  long  as  the  stamens,  but  sometimes  much 
shorter,  incurved  and  degenciated,  purple;  sterile. 


LILIUM   SPECIOSUM  AND   ITS 
VARIETIES. 

After  reading  Mr.  Mallett's  reply  to  Mr. 
Barr,  I  am  bound  to  admit  that  1  do  not  con- 
sider he  has  proved  his  case,  and  in  particular 
that  part  of  it  stating  that  "  the  garden  forms 
of  L.  speciosum  are  a  great  advance  on  the 
old  types  imported  from  Japan  twenty  years 
ago."  It  is  significant,  moreover,  that  Mr. 
Mallett  does  not  inform  the  readers  of  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle,  for  whose  especial  benefit 
the  Lily  notes  in  question  were  first  written, 
what  these  inferior  types  are,  and  by  what 
names  they  were  distributed  on  arrival  in  this 
country.  So  far  as  my  knowledge  of  Japanese 
speciosum  is  concerned,  there  is  not  the  least 
difference  to-day  as  compared  with  twenty 
years  ago.  Indeed,  so  far  as  the  "tyrei" 
have  anything  to  do  with  the  question,  and  in 
so  far  as  the  Japanese  were  concerned,  the  types 
were  two,  and  two  only,  viz.,  "album"  and 
"  rubrum,"  the  latter  were  in  greater  variety 
than  the  former. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  nothing  to  day 
superior  in  Lilium  speciosum  than  was  known 
and  catalogued  upwards  of  twenty  years  ago. 
At  that  time  such  things  as  rubrum,  cruentum> 
and  Melpomene,  were  all  included  in  the 
"rubrttms,"  and  were  well  known  to  Lily 
specialists,  and  equally  the  fine  white,  known 
here  as  Krietzeri.  More  rare  than  this  last, 
just  as  it  is  more  rare  to-day,  and  has  been 
through  all  the  intervening  years,  is  thatsuperb 
white  variety  album  novum,  but  even  this  came 
in  the  consignments  of  "album  "  more  than 
twenty  years  ago.  Very  naturally  its 
superiority  was  not  overlooked,  and  I  know  0$ 
one  large  collection  whose  every  plant  was 
quickly  marked  as  it  came  into  bloom  ;  in  fact, 
1  have  been  pleased  myself  to  mark  this 
variety,  and  I  have  not  lost  the  trick  of  so 
doing  even  today.  The  first  large  lot  of 
album  novum  I  became  acquainted  with,  I  saw 
in  full  flower  in  the  rate  Mr.  Wilson's 
Weybridge  garden  in  September,  1880.  Judged 
by  the  exceptional  growth  and  development, 
for  they  were  nearly  0  feet  high,  the  plants 
were  of  two  years'  growth  at  the  least,  and 
the  bed  consisted  of  some  two  to  three  dozen 
bulbs. 

At  Hampton,  newly-planted  speciosums attain 
a  height  of  1  feet  or  5  feet  only  in  the  second 
year  after  planting,  and  thit  with  the  largest 
bulbs;  and  I  could  easily  account  for  the 
superior  growth  cited  of  Mr.  Wilson's  plants  by 
a  knowledge  of  his  special  fondness  for  Lilies 
and  the  endeavour  he  made  to  grow  them  to  the 
highest  degree  of  perfection.  In  view  of  these 
facts,  it  seems  to  me  tbat  Mr.  Mallett  is  going 
out  of  his  way  by  his  censures  on  the  Japanese 
article,  and  I  doubt  if  any  difference  has  existed 
in  respect  to  the  quality.  That  the  Japanese 
have  long  ago  separated  the  varieties  them- 
selves is  probably  as  much  due  to  the  widely- 
read  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  as  it  is  to  the 
shrewdness  of  the  Japanese  themselves,  for 
most  of  the  varieties  have  been  discussed  in 
the  columns  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  in 
past  years.  In  this  particular,  indeed,  special 
mention  can  be  made  of  "  album  novum," 
when  some  years  ago  (I  think  about  the  year 
1887  or  1888),  an  attempt  was  made  to  re-name 
it  "  album  verum."  As  the  plant  was  already 
catalogued  under  the  former  distinctive  name, 
I  championed  its  cause,  and  the  latter  name 
was  hardly  heard  of  again. 

It  is  quite  probable  that  the  discussion  that 
was  carried  on  in  the  pages  of  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  at  the  time  concerning  this  flue 
white  Lily,  was  not  lost  upon  the  Japanese 
Lily- growers,  some  of  whom  during  recent  years 
have  sent   it  over   in  separate  consignments. 
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At  the  same  time,  it  is  by  no  means  plen- 
tiful, nor  is  any  consignment  of  "album" 
as  imported  quite  free  from  it.  Not  only  is  it 
in  every  way  superior  in  the  flower,  but  it 
is  even  superior  as  it  is  distinct  in  its  leafage 
and  the  general  character  of  the  growth  from 
any  other  white  speciosum.  E.  S.  Jenkins, 
Hampton  Bill. 


MITES  ATTACKING  BEGONIAS. 

On  May  17  there  appeared  in  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  a  note  from  the  Editor,  enquiring 
whether  the  statement  of  a  correspondent  to 
the  effect  that  "there  is  a  fungus  which 
attacks  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine,  denuding 
entire  batches  of  their  leaves,"  could  be 
corroborated.  At  that  time,  and  for  some 
months  previously,  I  had  been  observing 
with  the  aid  of  a  microscope,  the  depreda- 
tions committed  upon  Begonias,  and  many 
•other  hot-house  plants  by  exceedingly  minute 
parasites. 

Each  year  there  are  numerous  instances  of 
batches  of  Gloire  de  Lorraine  and  other 
Begonias  assuming  a  rusty  and  crippled  appear- 
ance, as  though  attacked  by  a  fungus,  and 
entirely  refusing  to  grow.  But  in  each  case 
the  injury  is  due  to  insect  agency,  and  not  a 
fungoid  nature. 

Like  most  gardeners,  I  first  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  rust  on  tuberous-rooted 
Begonias  about  twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago,  and 
the  fact  that  it  could  always  be  kept  down  by 
tobacco-powder  led  me  from  the  first  to  suspect 
that  the  injury  was  the  work  of  an  insect,  but  it 
dsonly  within  the  last  twelve  months  that  I  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  determining  the  ques- 
tion, when,  by  subjecting  affected  plants  to 
an  examination  under  a  powerful  microscope, 
the  presence  of  exceedingly  minute  insects 
and  their  eggs  was  detected.  Unfortunately, 
the  attacks  of  these  mites  are  not  confined  to 
the  Begonia  race,  as  they  cripple  many  stove 
and  greenhouse  plants.  In  most  cases  they 
•infest  the  extreme  points  of  the  shoots  of  the 
plants,  including  the  very  centre  of  the  grow- 
ing buds  ;  and  they  are  the  cause  of  the  rusty 
and  crippled  appearance  which  is  sometimes 
seen  in  such  plants  as  Gesneras,  Gloxinias, 
Achimenes,  Ruellias,  Russellias,  Cyrtodeiras, 
and  in  the  racemes  of  Thyrsacanthus  rutilans 
whenever  traces  of  thrips  or  red -spider 
cannot  be  seen.  In  cooler  temperatures  it 
entirely  ruins  the  blooms  of  Gerbera  and  the 
growing  shoots  of  Crassula  (Kalosanthes), 
whilst  the  rough-leaved  section  of  Bouvardias, 
such  as  Priory  Beauty,  President  Cleveland, 
•&C,  together  with  Streptocarpus  and  Cycla- 
men, are  much  injured  by  it.  Finally,  it  is 
the  cause  of  the  yellow  or  dirty  green  colour 
which  is  sometimes  seen  in  the  growing  tips 
of  Melon  shoots. 

I  have  only  recorded  that  which  I  have 
seen  and  proved  ;  but  I  do  not  by  any  means 
suggest  that  the  above  list  includes  all  the 
plants  that  are  subject  to  the  attacks  of  this 
pest ;  in  fact,  I  know  there  are  others,  and  I 
would  suggest  that  in  cases  of  injury  to  hot- 
house plants,  which  cannot  be  distinctly 
attributed  to  the  attacks  of  thrips  or  red 
spider,  the  presence  of  this  invisible  mite 
should  be  suspected.  I  have  myself  adopted 
this  plan  with  success. 

As  to  the  species  of  insect,  the  cause  of  all 
this  trouble,  I  do  not  know  its  name,  but  if  the 
tip  of  an  infested  shoot  be  brushed  with  a  fine 
camel-hair  brush  over  a  clean  sheet  of  glass, 
it  is  just  possible  for  anyone  with  very 
keen  eyesight  to  observe  the  insects  slowly 
moving.  Measured  by  the  micrometer, 
that  which  I  take  to  be  the  female,  is 
about  an  eighth  thousandth  part  of  an  inch 


in  length ;  the  male  is  somewhat  smaUer. 
When  examined  under  the  microscope,  the 
insects  are  seen  to  possess  a  shiny  and 
almost  transparent  body,  with  a  milky  coloured 
spot  on  the  back.  They  have  six  legs. 
The  male  has  appendages  at  the  posterior  end, 
which  resemble  an  additional  pair  of  legs. 
With  these  appendages,  I  have  seen  the  male 
insect  carrying  the  eggs,  and  at  other  times 
carrying  the  females.  The  eggs  are  beautiful 
little  objects,  oval  in  shape,  and  regularly 
marked  with  circular  white  spots  to  the 
number  of  about  twenty-three  on  that  portion 
of  the  egg  which  is  towards  the  eye. 

My  notes  seem  to  show  that  the  insect 
breeds  less  freely  in  the  winter,  for  on 
Jan.  19  I  saw  only  a  male  and  a  female  insect 
and  one  egg  on  a  plant  that  had  been  isolated 
for  observation ;  on  February  9  no  eggs. 
February  23,  insects  and  eggs ;  March  4, 
numerous  insects  and  eggs ;  and  April  13, 
insects  and  eggs  were  very  numerous. 

I  find  that  the  insects  can  be  destroyed  by 
dusting  the  infested  shoots  with  tobacco- 
powder,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  tobacco- 
water  is  equally  efficient  in  the  case  of  plants 
which  are  not  too  large  to  be  dipped.  Mr. 
Fyfe,  of  Lockinge  Gardens,  told  me  that  he 
keeps  his  Begonias  clean  by  syringing  them 
with  clean  water,  and  I  can  believe  that  this 
is  possible  in  the  case  of  such  smooth-leaved 
plants  as  Begonias  Gloire  de  Lorraine  and 
Gloire  de  Sceaux.  C.  K.  Fielder. 

[On  September  14,  1895,  p.  304,  a  corres- 
pondent in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  stated 
that  he  had  found  "  rust  "  in  Begonias,  to  be 
due  to  the  attack  of  minute  insects.  Then  on 
November  9,  1895,  p.  544,  "W.  W.,  Kew," 
confirmed  "W.  K.'s "  opinion,  and  at  some 
length  described  the  effects  the  mites  wrought 
upon  Gloxinias,  Achimenes,  Pentas,  Vincas,  and 
Begonias,  gave  directions  for  preventing  the 
same,  and  stated  that  some  "  rusty  "  Begonias 
were  submitted  to  Mr.  Massee,  the  eminent 
fungologist,  and  he  had  reported,  "  The  disease 
is  caused  primarily  by  very  minute  white  in- 
sects and  Saprophytic  fungi,  such  as  Botrytis 
heterosporium,  &e.,  soon  follow.  Keep  down 
the  insects  and  the  disease  will  disappear." 
Then  on  November  10,  p.  586,  appeared  a 
further  confirmation  from  Mr.  A.  D.  Michael, 
an  authority  on  the  Acarinse,  who  stated  that 
the  mite  was  a  species  of  Tarsonymus,  and 
gave  particulars  of  where  the  best  figures  of 
Tarsonymi  are  to  be  found.  Ed.] 


The  Week's  Work. 


THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  W.  P.  Bound,  Gardener  to  J.  Colman,  Esq.,  Gatton 
Park.  Reigate. 

Epidendrum  ciliare. — Many  plants  will  at 
this  season  be  sufficiently  advanced  in  growth 
to  permit  of  repotting  or  surfacing  being 
carried  out  on  those  that  require  either. 
Being  a  deep  rooting  plant,  pots  should  bo 
used  rather  than  pans.  The  potting  should  be 
done  firmly  in  a  mixture  of  equal  quantities 
of  the  fibre  of  peat  and  chopped  sphagnum, 
and  one-fifth  of  the  whole  of  leaf-mould, 
keeping  the  base  of  the  plant  rather  below 
the  rim  of  the  pot,  clumps  of  sphagnum- 
heads  being  inserted  on  the  surface.  A 
favourable  position  is  one  close  to  the  light  in 
an  intermediate-house.  When  making  roots 
freely  a  fair  amount  of  water  is  required,  and 
at  other  seasons  very  little  sullices. 

Brassavola  Digbyana.  —  Plants  that  have 
fully  developed  their  new  growth  should  be 
permitted  a  decided  rest  in  a  house  somewhat 
cooler  than  the  Cattleya-house,  in  which  they 
have  been  growing.  It  is  essential  that 
light  and  sunshine   may  freely  reach  them, 


and  only  sufficient  water  should  be  afforded  as 
will  keep  the  pseudo-bulbs  plump.  Thus  may 
the  plants  remain  quite  dormant  until  spring. 
Cattleya  labiata  autumnalis. — This  variety 
affords  one  of  the  principal  displays  obtained 
from  Cattleyas,  and  at  a  season  when  there  is 
little  that  is  bright  out-of-doors.  The  flowers 
are  in  course  of  development,  and  the  new 
pseudo-bulbs  should  be  secured  to  stakes  in 
such  a  position  that  the  flowers  will  be  seen 
to  the  best  advantage.  Afford  sufficient  water 
at  the  root  so  as  to  keep  the  pseudo-bulbs 
plump  during  the  flowering  season,  and  main- 
tain a  sweet  and  buoyant  atmosphere  during 
dull  days  and  cold  nights.  But  little  damping 
should  be  done,  or  the  flowers  will  become 
spotted.  When  the  flowering  season  is  past, 
the  plants  should  be  permitted  a  rest,  con- 
sequently very  much  less  water  should  be 
afforded  them. 

Lcelia  piimila  and  its  varieties  prcestans  and 
Dayana,  now  present  a  fine  show  of  flower  in  the 
cool  intermediate-house.  When  the  flowering 
stage  is  past,  the  plants  for  some  time  will 
be  completing  the  new  pseudo-bulbs,  and  will 
require  water  during  the  process. 

Cattleya  aurea  and  Cattleya  gigas. — These 
two  species  and  the  charming  natural  hybrid 
from  them,  viz.,  C.  Hardyana,  require  great 
care  during  the  winter  in  order  to  keep  them 
in  health.  Even  at  this  season  there  may  be 
some  in  a  condition  to  allow  of  repotting  or 
resurfacing  being  carried  out  if  required,  but 
on  no  account  disturb  any  plant  unless  the 
new  roots  are  visible  at  the  base  of  the  new 
pseudo-bulbs.  From  now  until  spring,  water 
will  require  to  be  afforded  with  great  dis- 
cretion. Very  little  will  suffice  to  keep  the 
plants  perfectly  plump  during  the  winter 
months,  and  that  is  all  that  is  needed. 

Oncidium  varicosum  Bogersii,  and  0.  Forbesii. 
Secure  flower-spikes  to  neat  stakes.  Plants 
suspended  from  the  roof  should  be  lowered 
before  the  flowers  expand,  the  extremes  of 
temperatures  close  to  the  glass  affecting  them 
injuriously.  Afford  sufficient  water  to  keep 
the  pseudo-bulbs  perfectly  plump  during  the 
flowering  period.  The  strength  of  the  plant, 
and  the  size  of  the  spikes,  should  be  the 
grower's  guide  as  to  how  long  the  spikes 
may  remain  upon  the  plant  without  unduly 
weakening  it. 

THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  T.  Tueton,  Gr.  to  J.  K.  D.  Winofield  Digbt,  Esq., 
Sherborne  Castle,  Dorsetshire. 

Asparagus. — Take  advantage  of  fine  weather 
to  put  the  beds  in  good  order.  Finish  clearing 
off  the  top  growths,  hand-weeding  the  ground, 
and  gathering  up  ripe  seed-berries  which  may 
have  dropped.  When  affording  a  top-dressing 
of  rotten  manure,  which  is  an  advantage  to  all 
bearing  beds,  judgment  should  be  exercised 
as  to  the  method  of  applying  it ;  for  instance, 
beds  which  have  had  the  alleys  squared  np 
and  the  soil  thrown  on  to  the  beds  in  the 
usual  manner,  should  have  the  dung  applied 
with  an  idea  of  removing  it  early  in  the 
spring,  so  as  to  permit  the  solar  rays  to  im- 
part warmth  to  the  ground  and  hasten  growth. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  Asparagus  is  grown 
on  the  flat,  with  the  crowns  near  to  the 
ground-level,  an  annual  dressing  of  short 
manure,  prepared  as  for  making  a  Mushroom- 
bed,  should  be  applied,  and  covered  with 
good  rich  soil.  For  this  purpose  roadside 
trimmings  which  have  been  in  a  heap  for  a 
year  or  two,  Vine  -  border  or  other  border 
soil  which  has  been  stacked,  answer  well, 
or  it  may  be  taken  direct  from  the  border. 
Young  beds,  after  being  hand-weeded,  pro- 
vided the  land  is  not  cold  or  heavy,  may 
receive  a  dressing  of  agricultural  salt  at  the 
rate  of  1  cwt.  to  every  C  or  8  square  poles. 

Seakale. — Clear  off  the  leaves  as  they  die 
down,  and  in  the  case  of  the  plants  intended 
for  the  first  forced  batch,  remove  the  leaves 
as  soon  as  the  stalk  parts  easily  from  the 
crown,  and  by  this  means  induce  immediate 
rest  in  the  plants,  the  time  fast  approaching 
when  forcing  must  begin. 
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Cabbage.— The  plants  in  the  older  plantation 
should  be  cleared  of  decaying  leaves,  and  the 
ground  freed  from  weeds,  the  larger  by  hand, 
and  the  ground  hoed,  the  small  -weeds  being  got 
together  with  a  small  rake.  The  "greens" 
or  immature  Cabbages  formed  on  the  stumps 
furnish  a  supply  after  the  Beans  and  Vegetable- 
Marrows  have  ceased  to  bear,  being  preferred 
by  many  to  Savoys  and  Brussels  Sprouts  at 
this  part  of  the  season.  Young  plants  may- 
still  be  set  out  -without  loss  of  time.  Examine 
daily  those  already  planted  for  grubs,  and 
replace  those  which  have  been  eaten  off. 
Prick  out  the  strongest  Red  Cabbage  plants 
from  the  seed-bed  on  to  a  bed  or  an  open  piece 
of  ground,  and  thus  cheek  growth ;  and  if 
those  in  the  bed  are  still  crowded,  thin  them 
somewhat. 

Cauliflowers.— Autumn  Giant  which  is  afford- 
ing a  supply  should  be  examined  daily,  turning 
down  the  leaves  over  the  more  forward  heads  as 
a  protection  against  frost ;  and  in  the  event  of 
very  cold  threatening,  dig  up  all  the  plants 
that  have  visible  heads,  and  lay  them  in  rather 
close  together  on  the  north  side  of  a  wall,  and 
protect  with  mats,  &c.  As  the  weather  gets 
colder  the  plants  may  be  laid-in  in  turfen  pits, 
cold  frames,  &c. 

Salad. — Hasten  the  growth  of  Radishes  sown 
in  garden  frames  standing  on  spent  hotbeds 
by  keeping  the  lights  over  them,  and  afford 
tepid  water  when  the  soil  is  getting  dry. 
Mustard  and  Cress  should  be  sown  in  boxes 
and  put  into  a  warm  house,  sowing  weekly  or 
more  often.  A  first  batch  of  Chicory  may  now 
be  taken  up,  the  tips  cut  off  all  but  an  inch 
and  placed  to  the  number  of  three  or  four  in 
9-inch  pots  of  soil,  placing  these  in  the  Potato 
store  or  cool  dark  cellar,  or  in  a  Mushroom- 
house  if  greater  warmth  is  necessary  to  force 
it  into  growth. 

PLANTS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  J.  C.  Tallack,  Gardener  to  E.  Miller  Mundy,  Esq., 
Shipley  Hall,  Derby. 

Wintering  Bulbs  and  Tubers.— The  successful 
culture  of  bulbous  and  tuberous  plants  de- 
pends largely  on  the  care  they  are  afforded 
during  the  dormant  periods  of  their  existence, 
and  it  will  be  well  to  see  that  each  kind  is 
now  placed  in  the  position  and  temperature  in 
which  it  will  -winter  best.  A  difficulty  arises 
owing  to  the  congested  state  of  the  houses 
during  the  early  part  of  the  winter,  and  even 
where  space  is  ample  the  unsightly  appear- 
ance of  pots  of  soil  without  any  apparent  life 
in  them,  often  causes  them  to  be  put  out  of 
sight  in  unsuitable  quarters.  But  much  of 
this  unsightliness  may  be  avoided  by  turning 
the  tubers,  &c,  out  of  their  pots,  and  packing 
them  thickly  in  pans  filled  with  silver-sand. 
Gloxinias,  Achimenes,  Gesneras,  Caladiums, 
and  other  stove  tubers,  may  be  treated  in  this 
manner  soon  after  the  top  growth  has  died 
away.  All  these,  with  the  exception  of  Achi- 
menes, if  allowed  to  winter  in  a  temperature 
much  below  60"  will  probably  die,  or  become 
so  weakened  as  to  be  useless.  Achimenes  and 
Richardia  BUiottiana  may  be  safely  placed  in 
an  intermediate  -  house  or  warm  shed  ;  while 
tuberous  Begonias,  Oxalis  (which  should  be 
put  where  mice  cannot  reach  them),  and  Cannas 
may  be  wintered  in  any  place  where  frost, 
damp,  or  cold  draughts  will  not  reach  them. 
Hippeastrums  need  an  intermediate  degree  of 
warmth,  and  should  be  kept  in  their  pots  of 
soil,  and  preserved  from  drip.  Lilies  of  various 
hardy  kinds,  such  as  L.  auratum,  and  those  of 
the  speciosum  and  lancifolium  types,  may 
have  their  stems  shortened,  and  be  turned 
down  on  their  sides  in  a  cold  pit,  but  should 
be  protected  from  sharp  frost. 

Ricliardia  ceihiopica.— Those  plants  which 
are  intended  to  flower  about  Christmastido 
should  be  removed  at  once  from  cold  frames 
to  a  light  and  airy  house,  which  may  be  given 
after  a  week  or  two  an  intermediate  tempera- 
ture. Afford  the  plants  very  little  water  until 
they  have  filled  the  soil  with  roots,  but  after- 
wards they  will  need  a  plenteous  supply  and 
liquid  manure.  Plants  to  flow»r  at  Easter  may 
be  kept  in  cold  frames  a  little  \  uiger,  but  they 
should  be  protected  at  night  against  frost. 


Pentas  cornea  will  require  manure-water,  in 
order  to  encourage  successional  flower  heads. 
Remove  those  heads  that  are  spent,  for  they 
tend  to  exhaust  the  plants. 

Forcing  Bulbs.— The  earliest  potted  Roman 
Hyacinths  and  Paper-white  Narcissus  should 
be  sufficiently  rooted  to  allow  them  being 
subjected  to  heat.  Remove  them  from  the  bed 
of  ashes,  and  place  them  in  a  frame  where  they 
can  be  lightly  shaded  during  the  middle  of  the 
day  until  the  new  growth  has  become  green  ; 
they  may  then  be  put  into  a  pit,  and  afforded 
a  night  temperature  of  55°,  which  should  be 
increased  after  a  week  or  so  if  the  plants  are 
required  to  flower  early.  But  the  best  flowers 
can  only  be  produced  by  slow  growth  ;  and 
excessive  heat  frequently  arrests  growth 
altogether. 

Cyclamen.  —  Early  plants  showing  flowers 
may  be  afforded  weak  doses  of  guano-water 
about  once  a  week  to  commence  with,  and 
should  be  kept  well  up  to  the  glass  in  the 
fullest  light.        

THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 

By  R.  Davidson,  Gardener  to  Earl  Cadogan,  Culford 
Hall,  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 

Preparing  Rose  Beds.— This  kind  of  work 
should  be  proceeded  with  forthwith,  and  deep 
cultivation  being  required  by  the  Rose,  trench- 
ing the  soil  is  very  necessary.  If  the  ground 
be  of  a  fairly  fertile  nature  let  it  be  dug  to  the 
depth  of  about  2!  feet,  and  apply  a  liberal 
dressing  of  farmyard  -  manure  deep  in  the 
trenches,  so  that  in  planting,  the  roots  of  the 
Rose  will  not  come  into  contact  with  it ;  on  the 
other  hand,  if  the  staple  is  poor  or  thin,  a  large 
proportion  of  the  subsoil  should  be  dug  out 
and  wheeled  away,  and  a  suitable  compost 
substituted.  Roses  require  a  well  -  drained 
soil,  and  where  it  is  clayey  or  very  retentive, 
artificial  drainage  must  be  afforded  ;  and  rubble 
drains  led  to  an  efficient  outlet  are  better 
than  tiles.  Climbing  and  rambling  Roses  re- 
quire a  very  rich  soil,  otherwise  success  is 
problematical. 

The  Rock  Garden.— There  is  much  work  to 
be  done  in  this  part  of  a  garden  if  the  plants 
are  varied  and  the  collection  extensive,  and  the 
present  affords  a  good  time  to  plant  those  dwarf 
perennials  that  flower  throughout  the  spring 
and  early  summer,  such  as  Phloxes,  Aubrietias, 
Alyssum,  Primulas,  &c. ;  also  Wallflowers, 
Violas,  and  Myosotis,  and  numerous  bulbs. 
The  chief  point  for  the  gardener  to  have  in 
his  mind  is  to  allot  each  species  a  suitable 
situation  in  regard  to  space  for  extension, 
sunshine,  shade,  moisture,  drainage,  &c. 
Excepting  Violas  and  Primulas,  the  plants  just 
named  thrive  in  well  exposed  spots.  The 
re-arranging  of,  or  making  additions  to,  old 
rockeries,  or  the  construction  of  new  ones, 
may  be  carried  out  at  this  season. 


THE   HARDY   FRUIT    GARDEN. 

By  J.  Mayne,  Gardener  to  the  Hon.  Mark  Rolle, 
Bicton,  East  Budleigh,  Devonshire. 

The  Winter  Moth  (Cheimatobia  brumata).— 
October  is  the  best  month  to  battle  with  the 
female  wingless  moths  which  from  now  until 
Christmas  climb  up  the  stems  of  our  Apple- 
trees.  They  deposit  their  eggs  between  the 
bark  on  the  branches,  from  which  caterpillars 
are  hatched  out  as  soon  as  the  warm  days  of 
spring  are  upon  us,  and  they  commence  to  eat 
the  foliage  as  well  as  the  blossom  almost 
immediately  the  buds  begin  to  burst.  Means 
should  be  adopted  to  prevent  the  moths  ascend- 
ing the  tree,  and  this  may  best  be  done  by 
placing  grease-bands  tightly  around  the  stems, 
about  0  inches  from  the  ground.  I  have  used 
the  "Home"  preparation  with  good  effect, 
and  grease-proof  paper  is  supplied  with  it. 
On  this  the  grease  is  smeared  with  a  brush 
after  making  the  paper  secure,  and  seeing  that 
no  passage  can  be  made  underneath  the  paper, 
which  on  aged  trees  means  cutting  away  a 
little  of  the  rougher  bark,  so  that  the  paper 
may  fit  tightly  all  around.  Standard  trees  are 
quickly  treated  in  this  way,  but  when  trees 
are  trained  to  iron  or  wire  fencing,  much  time 
is  needed,  as  each  iron  post  or  stake  must  be 


treated  similarly  to  the  tree,  and  the  grease 
should  be  renewed  from  time  to  time  to  pre- 
vent the  substance  from  getting  hard  and  dry, 
or  it  becomes  ineffective. 

Root-Pruning.— The  latter  part  of  the  present 
month  and  early  in  November  is  a  very  suitable 
time  to  perform  this  work,  and  trees  under  the 
most  skilful  management  may  on  occasion 
require  to  be  afforded  a  check  to  strong  growth 
in  order  to  induce  greater  degree  of  fruitful- 
ness.  The  result  of  untoward  weather  when 
the  trees  were  in  flower  is  that  the  trees  having 
no  fruit  to  develop,  grow  with  unusual  vigour, 
or  the  roots  may  get  into  soil  that  is  too  rich, 
or  penetrate  into  a  strong  subsoil.  Root- 
pruning  is  most  beneficial  in  the  case  of  old1 
or  large  trees  that  are  unsuitable  for  trans- 
planting, and  it  is  wisest  to  treat  only  half  the 
roots  one  year  and  the  other  half  the  next 
autumn.  Commence  by  opening  out  a  trench 
3  feet  to  5  feet  from  the  stem,  then,  taking  a 
digging-fork  work  away  the  soil,  gradually 
approaching  towards  the  stem  and  underneath 
the  tree,  preserving  all  fibrous  roots,  but  cut- 
ting well  back  all  tap  roots  and  strong  fibreless 
ones.  In  returning  the  soil  together  with  a. 
little  wood  ashes  or  lime-rubble  if  considered 
necessary,  make  it  quite  firm  especially  under 
the  stem.  Carefully  spread  out  the  roots, 
bringing  what  can  be  bent  to  within  5  or  6 
inches  of  the  surface.  If  the  soil  is  very  dry, 
it  may  be  necessary  to  afford  water  a  few  days 
previously  to  commencing  the  work,  and  again 
after  it  has  been  carried  out. 

Filberts  should  be  gathered  when  dry,  anfl 
placed  in  jars  with  the  husks  upon  them, 
keeping  them  in  a  place  that  is  not  too  dry. 
They  generally  keep  well  here,  upon  the  tiled 
floor  of  the  fruit- room. 


FRUITS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  James  Whytock,  Gardener  to  the  Doke  of 
Buccleoch,  Dalkeith.  Scotland. 

Muscat  Vinery.— II  there  is  a  desire  to  keep 
a  supply  of  Muscat  Grapes  until  the  beginning 
of  next  year,  maintain  only  a  very  little 
warmth  in  the  hot-water  pipes,  and  a  mean, 
temperature  of  50°  to  55°.  Afford  air  in  bright 
dry  weather,  but  keep  the  house  closed  on 
damp  or  foggy  days.  Remove  the  foliage 
before  it  decays,  and  harbour  no  pot-plants  in 
the  house.    Cover  the  inside  border  with  hay. 

Latest  Vinery.— Gros  Colman  may  continue 
to  colour  for  some  time  yet,  and  improve  in 
quality  until  January.  Much  fire  heat  and  a 
high  temperature  are  not  needed  now,  but 
merely  sufficient  to  keep  a  warmth  of  55'.  The 
weather  during  the  next  two  mouths  being 
iisually  very  damp,  care  should  be  taken  to 
keep  the  air  within  the  vinery  moderately  dry. 
No  plants  should  be  permitted  to  remain 
in  it.  Exercise  every  means  to  counteract 
dampness  in  districts  where  the  rainfall  is 
very  heavy.  If  the  outside  borders  are  covered 
with  wooden  shutters  or  sheets  of  corrugated 
iron  in  the  winter,  it  will  help  to  the  better 
keeping  of  the  Grapes. 

Latest  Peach-house. —  If  this  house  is  not 
provided  with  artificial  heat  there  may  be 
some  late  varieties  still  to  ripen,  which  owing 
to  the  cold,  sunless  autumn,  are  not  likely  to 
finish  well.  Make  the  house  as  warm  as  possible 
each  day  with  what  sunshine  there  may  be,  as 
much  to  ripen  the  wood  for  next  year  as  to 
ripen  the  present  fruits.  If  there  are  means 
of  heating  within  the  house,  keep  heat  in  the 
apparatus,  and  admit  outside  air  until  both 
fruits  and  wood  are  ripened.  All  Peach- 
houses  should  be  provided  with  hot-water 
pipes,  if  only  to  be  used  in  bad  weather  when 
the  trees  are  in  flower,  and  in  cold  or  sunless, 
autumns  to  ripen  the  wood. 

The  Fii-house  should  now  be  kept  cool,  and 
plenty  of  air  afforded,  unless  the  weather  be 
frosty.  If  the  branches  have  been  left  rather 
thickly  together,  cut  out  some  of  the  older 
ones.  Remove  decaying  leaves,  so  that  the 
light  will  not  be  obstructed.  Repot  and  pot 
Ffgs  that  require  to  be  so  treated,  removing 
as  much  soil  from  the  ball  as  can  be  done 
conveniently.  Use  a  compost  of  fibrous-loam, 
bone-meal,  and  fine  lime-rubble. 
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EDITORIAL     NOTICES. 


ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the  PUBLISHER. 

Letters  for  Publication,  as  well  as  specimens  and  plant 
for  naming,  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR, 
41,    Wellington    Street,    Covent    Garden,    London. 

Communications  should  be  written  on  one  side  only  of 
ths  paper,  sent  as  early  in  the  week  as  possible,  and  duly 
signed  by  the  writer.  If  desired,  the  signature  will  not  be 
printed,  but  kept  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

[lustrations. — The  Editor  will  thankfully  receive  and  select 
photographs  or  dravrings,  suitable  for  reproduction,  of 
gardens,  or  of  remarkable  plants,  flowers,  trees,  <£c. ;  but  he 
cannot  be  responsible  for  loss  or  injury. 

Local  News. — Correspondents  will  greatly  oblige  by  sending  to 
the  Editor  early  intelligence  of  local  events  likely  to  be  of 
interest  to  our  readers,  or  of  any  matters  which  it  is  desirable 
to  bring  under  the  notice  of  horticulturists. 

Special  Notice  to  Correspondents.—  The  Editor  does  not 
undertake  to  pay  Jor  any  contributions  or  ilhistrations,  or 
to  return  the  unused  communications  or  illustrations, 
unless  by  special  arrangement. 


SALES    FOR    THE   WEEK. 

MONDAY  to  FRIDAY,  OCT.  13  to  17— 

Dutch  Bulbs,  at  67  and  68,  Cheapside,  E.C.,  by 
Protheroe  it  Morris,  at  11  o'clock. 

MONDAY,  OCTOHER  13- 

Bulbs,  Sweet  Bays,  aad  Palms,  at  Stevens'  Rooms, 
at  12.31. 

TUESDAY,  OCTOBER  14- 

Palros,  Azaleas.  Bays.  &c.,  at  Pollexfen's  Rooms, 
Pilgrim  Street.  E.C.;  Bulb  Sales  evei  y  day  in  the 
week.— Sale  of  Nursery  Stock  at  Cockruanomg  Nur- 
sery, St.  Mary  Cray,  by  oi  der  of  Messrs.  G.  &  J. 
Lane,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  lrsu  o'clock. 

WEDNESDAY,  October  15— 

Bulbs,  Azaleas,  &c,  at  Stevens'  Booms.— Palms. 
Azaleas,  Bays,  «£c  ,  at  Pollexfen's  Rooms.— loo  000 
Fruit  Trees  at  Perry  Hill,  Clifle,  near  Rochester/by 
order  of  Messrs.  W.  Home  &  Sons,  by  Protheroe  & 
Morris,  at  12  o'clock.— Azaleas,  Rhododendrons, 
Narcissus,  Ac.,  at  67  and  68,  Cheapside,  E.C.,  by 
Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  5  o'clock. 

THURSDAY,  and  FRIDAY,  Oct  in  and  17— 

Annual  Sale  of  Nursery  Stock  at  Tunbridge  Wells 
Nurseries.  Tunbridge  Wells,  by  order  of  Messrs.  T. 
Cripps  &  Son,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  12  o'clock. 

FRIDAY.  October  17- 

Orchids  in  variety,  at  67  and  68,  Cheapside,  E.C.,  by 
Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  12.30. 
(For  further  particulars  see  our  Advertisement  columns  ) 


Averaoe  Temperature  for  the  ensuing  week,  deduced 
from  Observations  of  Forty-three  Years  at  Chiswick 
—El'. 
Actual  Temperatures  :— 

London.— October  8  (6  p.m.>  :  Max.  «1°:  MId.  41°. 
Weather  fine  and  hazy ;  Vv  ind  N.E. 
October  9,—  leather    cloudy,  and     dull 
generally. 
Provinces.— October  8 16  p.m.)  :  Max.  6.V,  Chichester ; 
Min.  47',  Peterhead. 


So  much  of  the   pleasant  ap- 
E  Borders"       pearance  of  a  garden  depends 

on  the  edging  adopted  and  the 
care  bestowed  upon  it,  that  gardeners  can 
hardly  bestow  too  much  thought  and  atten- 
tion on  it,  so  as  to  be  ready  to  adapt  their 
procedures,  and  the  plants  of  which  they 
make  use,  to  varying  circumstances  of  time 
and  situation.  Setting  on  one  side  for  the 
moment  the  use  of  edgings  of  stone,  terra- 
cotta, tiles,  &c,  which,  however  necessary 
in  some  cases,  are  objectionable  on  the 
score  of  formality,  and  wnich  are  apt  to  be 
lifted  out  of  place  by  frost,  we  come  back 
to  the  use  either  of  cordon  Apples,  or  of 
various  low-growing  plants  whose  habit  can 
be  easily  regulated. 

Common  Thrift  is  a  very  old-fashioned  edg- 
ing, but  a  very  satisfactory  one,  so  is  Koniga 
maritima,  as  noted  lately  by  Mr.  Elwes.  Gen- 
tiana  Amarella  formed,  in  two  or  three  cases 
that  we  have  met  with,  an  edging  of  mar- 
vellous beauty,  but  then  we  have  only  seen 
such  an  edging  three  or  four  times  in  the 
course  of  our  career.  In  our  own  case, 
though  we  have  grown  the  plant  for  many 
years  in  a  variety  of  aspects,  we  have 
never  succeeded  in  getting  it  to  flower  at 
all !  We  were  led  to  consider  this  sub- 
ject by  an  article   by   our  friend   and   col- 


league, M.  Ed.  AndbiS,  in  a  recent  number 
of  the  Revue  Horticole.  Among  the  plants 
he  mentions  as  suitable  for  the  purpose  are 
Santolina  ineana  and  Thyrne.  "  Herbs"  are 
generally. too  tall,  or  of  too  rampant  growth  ; 
such  an  objection  applies  to  Artemisia, 
Southernwood,  Sage,  Lavender,  Hyssop, 
Marjoram,  Arabis  alpina,  Alyssum,  and  even 
dwarf  Pinks  and  Phloxes ;  dwarf  Irises 
are  good  in  spring  only,  St.  John's  Wort, 
Hypericum  calycinum  and  Ivy,  ramble  too 
far  and  exhaust  the  soil. 

There  remains  the  ';  Box-edging,"  beloved 
of  our  fathers,  the  proper  laying  of  which, 
in  this  country  at  least,  is  almost  a  lost  art. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  most  useful,  it  is  easy  to 
grow,  easy  to  trim  and  keep  in  order,  satis- 
fied with  a  little  fresh  earth  or  loam  now 
and  then,  and  not  exacting  as  to  water. 
After  years  of  use  it  can  be  lifted  and  sold 
for  ten  times  its  original  value.  After 
forming  a  prosaic-looking  edging  for  the 
kitchen-garden  quarters,  it  can  be  worked 
in  with  the  knots  and  parterres  of  the 
dressed  garden  on  the  terrace. 

In  the  kitchen-garden,  borders  may  con- 
sist of  Box  externally,  whose  formality  may 
be  broken  up  by  inner  lines  of  Spinach, 
whose  leaves  can  be  utilised  in  succession, 
by  '■  Gaillon  "  Strawberries,  which  produce 
no  runners,  and  clumps  of  Chives  and  Shal- 
lots. Bushes  of  Hyssop,  common  Thyme, 
Lavender,  Sage,  Balm,  and  Peppermint,  cut 
in  and  kept  within  bounds,  as  well  as  Pars- 
ley, may  be  thus  utilised.  Summer  Savory 
(Satureia)  is  a  useful  border  plant,  of  which 
there  are  two  forms,  one  annual  (S.  hor- 
tensis),  one  perennial  (S.  montana).  By  a 
little  management  the  inner  rows  may  con- 
sist of  dwarf  pinks,  Germander,  variegated 
Sage,  Arabis,  yellow  Alyssum,  Violas,  Au- 
brietias,  various  Campanulas,  downy  Ceras- 
tium,  and  Stachys ;  Plumbago  Larpente, 
Veronicas,  Hellebores,  though  we  should 
object  to  these  latter  in  the  kitchen-garden 
or  anywhere  near  it.  M.  Andre  does  not 
mention  the  double  white  Rocket,  a  most 
valuable  plant  for  cutting. 

Of  course,  such  border  plants  can  only  be 
tolerated  in  the  kitchen  garden  where  there 
isabundance  of  space,  and  where  it  is  desired 
to  offer  facilities  for  walking  in  it;  or  to 
secure  a  supply  of  cut  bloom,  or  to  break 
up  the  prosaic  formality  of  the  vegetable 
quarters.  The  greatest  care  will  be  necessary 
to  prevent  encroachment,  and  to  keep  the 
plants  within  bounds,  so  that  the  outlines 
of  the  quarters  may  be  preserved,  and  their 
inmates  exposed  to  that  full  measure  of 
light  and  air  which  are  essential  to  their 
well  being. 


Dr.  E.  Goetze. — The  greatly  respected 
garden  inspector  at  Greifswald,  on  applying 
for  a  pension,  was  presented  by  His  Royal  and 
Imperial  Majesty,  with  the  Order  of  the  Red 
Eagle  of  the  Fourth  Class. 

Dr.  Stoll,  Ockonomierat,  of  the  Royal 
Pornological  Institute,  Proskau,  Upper  Silesia, 
is  now  promoted  to  the  office  of  Landes- 
Ockonomierat. 

A  Harvest  Festival.— List  Sunday  was 
celebrated  the  Harvest  Festival  at  Shirley, 
near  Croydon.  An  excellent  sermon  was 
preached  in  the  morning  by  the  Rev.  Professor 
George  Henslow,  V.M.H.,  and  the  offertory 
amounting  to  £20  4s.  3d.,  was  given  to  the 
Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent  Institution. 


International  Agricultural  Congress 
at  Rome. — An  international  congress  will  be 
held  at  Rome  in  the  spriog  of  1903,  concerning 
which  application  should  be  made  to  the 
general  secretary  of  the  executive  committee, 
Signor  Ed.  Ottavi,  Rome. 

The  King's  Kindness  to  a  Seed  Mer- 
chant's Assistant. — A  correspondent  writes: 
A  young  man,  residing  in  Shandon  Place, 
Edinburgh,  William  Donald,  who  served  his 
apprenticeship  in  the  seed  department  of 
Messrs.  R.  B.  Laird  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Edinburgh, 
and  who  has  been  in  very  poor  health  for  some 
time  hick,  was  sent  about  a  month  ago  to  the 
Bilmoral  estate  to  stay  with  his  grandmother, 
in  order  to  see  if  the  air  there  would  do  him 
any  good.  About  a  fortnight  after  his  arrival 
in  the  north  the  KING  heard  of  his  illness,  and 
sent  his  own  physician,  Sir  James  Reid,  to  as- 
certain if  anything  could  be  done  for  him.  Sir 
James  made  a  long  examination  of  the  patient, 
and  a  careful  inquiry  into  the  ease,  but  it 
is  understood  he  could  do  nothing  for  the 
lad.  No  doubt  he  reported  the  result  of  his 
visit  to  His  Majesty,  and  the  King  presented 
himself  at  the  cottage  door  the  next  morning, 
and,  after  expressing  his  sorrow  to  the  mother 
of  the  sufferer,  he  asked  to  tee  the  youth. 
Mrs.  Donald  took  him  upstairs  to  the  little 
room  where  her  son  was  lying,  and  His 
Majesty  spoke  very  kindly  to  the  patient,  and 
expressed  his  sympathy  with  him.  He  then 
turned  to  Mrs.  Donald,  and  told  her  that  the 
nurse  who  attended  him  through  his  serious 
operation  and  illness  was  still  with  him,  and  that 
he  wouldsend  her  every  day  to  help  to  dress  her 
son's  wounds  and  make  him  comfortable.  He 
also  said  that  a  water-bed  would  be  sent  from 
Balmoral  Castle,  so  that  the  patient's  rest 
might  be  made  easier,  and  added  that  if  she 
could  suggest  anything  that  would  please  her 
son  she  had  only  to  mention  it  to  the  nurse 
and  it  would  be  carefully  attended  to.  Scots- 
man, October  2,  1902. 

"Botanical  Magazine."— The  issue  for 
the  present  month  contains  descriptions  of 
the  following  plants  : 

Streptocarpus  Mahoni. — A  Gesnerad  allied 
to  S.  Saundersii,  Hooker,  of  Natal,  in  habit 
and  inflorescence,  but  does  not  appear  to 
attain  the  dimensions  of  that  species,  and  the 
flowers  have  a  more  slender  tube  and  broader 
lobes  to  the  corolla,  and  almost  sessile  stigma. 
Leaves  solitary,  1  foot  or  more  in  length, 
adpressed  to  the  ground,  crenulate,  ovate- 
oblong,  base  cordate,  pale  green  beneath ; 
scapes  many,  crowded  in  one  series  on  the 
base  of  the  costa  of  the  leaf,  erect,  and  densely 
pilose  ;  cymes  much  branched,  effuse ;  flowers 
long,  decurved  and  [pendulous  ;  lobes  violet- 
blue,  orbicular.  A  pretty  species,  native  of 
British  Central  Africa. 

Anemone  cernua. — A  native  of  the  island  of 
Nippon,  Japan,  of  the  island  of  Saghalin,  of 
Corea,  and  all  over  Manchuria.  The  whole 
plant  is  clothed  with  soft,  white,  spreading 
hairs  ;  radical  leaves  with  the  slender  petiole 
a  few  inches  long  ;  peduncles  long,  one- 
flowered  ;  flower  nodding,  variable  in  size, 
1  to  2  inches  in  diameter ;  sepals  ovate,  obtuse, 
spreading,  pale  purplish  externally  and  dark 
red-brown  within. 

Masdeeallia  Schroederiana. — The  flowers  of 
this  plant  differ  from  those  of  any  species 
previously  described.  Introduced  by  Messrs. 
Sander  &  Co.,  of  St.  Albans,  and  collected  by 
their  traveller,  Mr.  Hiibsch,  probably  in  1884, 
and  in  Peru  as  far  as  they  can  recollect. 
Stems  tufted,  leaf  about  6  inches  long;  flowers 
nodding,  tube  of  perianth  J-inch  long  ;  sepals 
contracted  into  a  recurved,  bright  yellow  tail ; 
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dorsal  segments  A-inch  long,  dimidiately  white 
and  red,  with  a  white  streak  on  the  red  portion  ; 
lip  oblong,  rather  longer  than  the  petals. 

Gladiolus  Mackinderi.  —  A  British  East- 
African  species,  found  by  Prof.  Mackinder,  of 
Christchurch,  Oxford,  on  Mt.  Kenia,  at  an 
elevation  of  10,000  feet.  Stem  2  feet  high, 
slender,  laxly  leafy ;  leaves  narrow,  about 
1  foot  long,  J  inch  broid;  spike  0  inches  long, 
and  five  to  six  -  flowered  ;  perianth  -  tube 
yellow  ;  limb  1}  inch  broad,  scarlet. 

In';  Leirhtlini.— Said  to  be  allied  to  I.  Eule- 
feldi,  Kegel.  This  new  species  was  described 
and  figured  in  our  issue  for  October  4,  p.  242, 
by  Sir  M.  Foster. 

Gardening  Exhibition  at  Stafford.— On 
the  5th  inst.  an  exhibition  of  vegetables  grown 
in  the  County  Council  gardening  schools 
throughout  the  county  was  held  in  the  County 
Technical  Instruction  Buildings,  Stafford. 
There  was  also  an  exhibition  of  articles  pre- 
pared and  cooked  by  children  attending  some 
of  the  elementary  schools  in  Stafford,  together 
with  honey  in  glass  by  members  of  the  Stafford- 
shire Beekeepers'  Association,  and  butter  and 
cheese  in  connection  with  the  County  Council 
dairying  instruction  scheme.  Mr.  F.  G.  Kit- 
chener, the  chairman  of  the  County  Technical 
Instruction  Committee,  in  opening  the  proceed- 
ings, said  that  there  were  thirty-one  gardening 
classes  throughout  the  county,  and  the  best 
specimens  of  each  vegetable  produced  in  them 
were  allowed  to  be  exhibited.  That  exhibi- 
tion was  a  sample  of  the  work  which  could  be 
carried  out  in  a  large  county,  but  which  would 
be  impossible  in  very  small  areas. 

A  New  Edible  Tuber. — A  good  deal  has 
been  written  lately,  says  Mr.  E.  Heckel,  in 
the  Agricultural  Gazette  of  New  South  Wales, 
on  the  Oasounifing  and  its  tubers,  the  use  and 
cultivation  of  which  are  steadily  increasing  in 
French  tropical  colonies.  It  has  been  incor- 
rectly called  Plectranthus  Coppini,  but,  judg- 
ing by  the  structure  of  its  stamen,  it  is 
really  a  Coleus.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that 
this  Soudanese  plant  will  pass  through  all  its 
stages  of  development  in  a  short  summer  of 
about  four  months.  ISesides  this,  it  resists 
the  cold  of  the  early  part  of  November,  and 
the  first  tubers  introduced  from  the  Soudan 
flowered  early  in  Ostober  at  Marseilles  in  the 
open  air.  The  plant  will  doubtless  be  culti- 
vable in  the  South  of  France.  The  tuber  con- 
tains fatty  substances,  is  rich  in  starch, 
glucose,  and  saccharose.  It  certainly  contains 
but  little  albuminous  matter,  but  is  neverthe- 
less a  perfect  food.  Its  taste  when  cooked  is 
very  agreeable,  resembling  thatof  "  Crosnes." 
A  very  simple  way  of  cooking  them  is  to 
immerse  them  in  nearly  boiling  water  for 
twenty  minutes,  when  the  black  skin  can  be 
easily  removed,  and  the  fleshy  part  which 
remains  is  white.  Add  a  little  chopped  Pars- 
ley, butter,  and  seasoning,  and  serve  hot. 

The  Crop  of  Brazil  Nuts. — Whence 
come  and  where  go  the  nuts  which  figure  so 
largely  on  the  dessert-table — described  by 
cynics  as  a  providential  aid  to  struggling  dis- 
pensing chemists  ?  From  Paid  we  learn  that 
the  nut  crop  for  1902  is  now  nearly  all  in  the 
dealers'  hands  or  in  transit,  so  an  accurate 
estimate  of  the  total  can  be  made.  The  crop 
is  nearly  double  the  total  output  of  the  last 
two  years  ;  the  quality  is  unusually  good,  and 
the  supply  so  managed  that  there  has  been 
neither  glut  nor  shortage  in  the  market  during 
the  season.  Prices  have  been  firm  throughout, 
and  so  stock  has  not  accumulated.  The  demand 
from  the  United  State3  increases  :  in  1000  the 
".States"  took  44  per  cent,  of  the  crop — 
Europe  the  remainder;  in  1001  the  "States" 


imported  50  per  cent,  of  the  crop,  and  this 
year  55  per  cent.  The  total  shipments  of  nuts 
from  the  Amazon  tip  to  March  15  have  been 
0871  tons,  of  which  quantity  Maraes  shipped 
3778  tons,  Para  3093  ;  the  remainder  at  other 
ports  is  estimated  at  about  300  tons,  this 
making  a  total  for  the  crop  of  1902  of  about 
7200  tons. 

Stock-taking:  September.  —  The  Trade 
and  Navigation  Returns  for  September  are  of 
a  very  satisfactory  character.  There  is  an 
all-round  increase  in  both  imports  and  exports, 
in  the  former  by  £3,555,700,  and  in  the  latter 
by  £1,837,799.  True,  the  figures  for  exports 
had  shown  an  upward  tendency  during  July  and 
August,  but  those  for  last  month  seem  to  warrant 
the  belief  that  the  increase  will  be  a  lasting 
one.  The  increase  of  imports  is  thus  shown  : 
September,  1901,. £38,208,791  ;  September,  1902, 
£41,704,491  ;  increase,  £3,555,700.  The  fol- 
lowing is  our  usual  extract  from  the  summary 
table : — 


is  found  in  metals  and  articles  manu- 
factured therefrom  ;  with  certain  exceptions 
articles  of  food  and  drink,  new  ships,  ma- 
chinery, and  mill  work,  also  wearing  apparel, 
&c.  The  increase  for  the  nine  months  is  thus 
noted:— 1901,  £209,143,040;  1902,  £200,513,671; 
gain  of  £370,031.  We  hope  for  a  still  better 
record  next  month. 

Simon  Lorenz. — We  have  to  record  the 
death  on  September  14,  in  the  seventy-first 
year  of  his  age,  of  this  celebrated  Erfurt  nur- 
seryman. His  father  was  Christopher  Lorenz, 
who  was  the  founder  of  the  business  which 
remained  in  his  hands  till  1872,  when,  upon 
his  death,  it  was  taken  over  by  his  sons, 
Simon,  Lcdwig,  and  Wiliielm  Lorenz. 


IMPORTS. 

1901. 

1902. 

Difference. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Total  value 

38,208,791 

41,764,491 

+3,555,700 

(A.)  Articles  of  food 
and   drink— duty 
free 

7,496,347 

8,054,263 

+553,021 

(B.)  Articles  of  food 
&  drink— dutiable 

8,772,1124 

9,720,033 

+917,109 

Raw  materials  for 
textile    manufac- 
tures           

3,519,203 

2,732,020 

H  232,817 

Raw  materials   for 
sundry  industries 
and  manufactures 

5,189,448 

6,159,910 

+  970,492 

(A.)    Miscellaneous 
articles     

1,512,172 

995,898 

—516,274 

(B.)  Parcel  Post    ... 

109,917 

104,446 

—5,471 

It  is  worth  noting  that  tobacco  shows  an 
increase  of  £312,066  ;  large  increases  are  to 
be  found  in  food  and  drink,  the  raw  materials 
for  textiles  and  other  commodities,  also  for 
manufactured  goods.  The  figures  for  fruit, 
roots,  and  vegetables  are  as  under  ; — 


Imports. 

1901. 

1902. 

Difference. 

Fruits,  raw  :— 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Apples 

71,859 

235,212 

+163,353 

Apricots  and  Peaches 

534 

190 

—344 

Bananas...     bunches 

240,314 

331,444 

+91,130 

Cherries          

141 

73 

-68 

Currants         

74 

81 

+7 

Gooseberries 

2 

+2 

Grapes  

116,436 

123,084 

+3,648 

Lemons 

23,757 

31,47o 

+  7,719 

Nuts— Almonds 

8,388 

14,159 

+5,771 

Others, used  as  food 

74,113 

42,588 

—31,525 

Oranges 

2,758 

7,368 

+4,610 

Pears     

76,993 

188,807 

+111,814 

Plums  ...         

31,763 

141,540 

+109,777 

Unenumerated.raw... 

83,103 

131 ,396 

+48,293 

Fruits,  dried- 

Currants,    for   home 
consumption 

'    122,885 

212.696 

+89,811 

Raisins      , 

48,660 

74,240 

+25,590 

Vegetables,  raw : — 

Onions bush. 

810,295 

8S8.010 

+47,715 

Potatos cwt. 

135,141 

215,051 

+79,910 

Tomatos „ 

75,412 

79,896 

+4,484 

Vegetables,     raw,    un- 
enumerated    ...value 

£14,459 

£20,469 

+£8,010 

The  increase  of  imports  for  the  nine  months 
foot  up  at  £4,410,320,  thus  obtained:  1901, 
£384,400,711,  against  £388,871,037.  Coming 
now  to — 

Extorts, 

we  find  these  giving  a  total  for  last  month  of 
£23,809,101,  as  against  £21,971,302,  or  an 
increase  of  £1,837,793.    The  greater  increase 


FOREIGN    CORRESPONDENCE. 


AMIENS. 
Strolling  along  the  fine  boulevards  which 
encircle  the  city  of  Amiens,   I  came  across  a 
red  brick  building  of  modest  appearance.    A 
flight  of  stone  steps  leading  up  to  it  imparted 
a  certain  dignity  which  would  otherwise  have 
been  lacking.     In  an  English  village  it  might 
have  been  taken  for  a  Wesleyan  chapel,  but 
an  inscription  over  the  pediment  denoted  that 
it  was  the  home  of  the  Horticultural  Society 
of  Picardy.   Curiosity  being  aroused,  I  sought 
admittance,  and  was  received  with  every  kind- 
ness   by   the   gardien.      On  one   side  of   the 
entrance- hall   was    an  office  devoted    to  the 
administrative  work  of   the  Society  ;    on  the 
other  a  small  but  select  horticultural  library. 
Here  I  found  what  I  had  been  in  search  of — 
that  is,  a  work  on  the  market  gardens  or  lior- 
tillonages  of  Amiens,  which  are  so  remarkable 
that  at  some  future  time  I  may  recur  to  them 
perhaps  in  connection  with  the  great  vege- 
table show  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  we  shall 
see  next  year.    I  have  said  that  I  found  the 
work  I  was  in  search  of,  but  my  success  was 
of  little  benefit  to  me,  for  the  treatise  turned 
out  to  be  written  in  the  old  dialect  of  Picardy. 
Only  a  word  or  two  here  and  there  was  intel- 
ligible.  The  market  gardens  along  the  Somme, 
and  the  splendid  produce  in  the  markets  and 
shops  of  the  town,  furnished  an  objoet-lesson 
which  happily  dispensed  to  a  large  extent  with 
the  necessity  of  endeavouring  to  decipher  the 
jargon    of    Picardy.       But    of    this    more    at 
another   time.     With   the   proposed    Hall   for 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  in  mind,  I 
was  interested  in  seeing  what  was  done  by 
this   humbler    Society    of    Picardy.     Passing 
then    from    the    library,    I    entered   a    spa- 
cious  hall   some   24    metres    long    by    12   in 
width.     This  being  lighted  fron  the  top  could 
be  utilised  for  exhibition  purposes,  or  aa  a 
meeting-room  for  the  members  on  occasions. 
That  very  afternoon  (Sunday),  as  1  was  told,  a 
conference  had  been  held  on  climbing  plants. 
Upstairs  was  a  second  smaller   hall  devoted 
to  student's  purposes,  which  by  the  removal 
of  a  partition  could  be  made  into  a  gallery 
continuous  with  the  large  hill  beneath.    The 
arrangements  were  on  a  small  scale  it  is  true, 
but    compact    and    convenient.      Behind    the 
building,  hemmed  in  on  all  sides  by  houses, 
was  a    small    experimental    garden,   perhaps 
14    or    2    acres    in   extent,    oblong    in   form, 
severely  practical  in  design. 

A  few  flower-beds  and  borders  still  glowed 
with  Dahlias  and  other  autumn  flowers,  but 
the  greater  part  of  the  garden  was  occupied 
with  fruit  trees,  trained  on  wire  rods  with 
that  neatness  and  ingenuity  which  charac- 
terise French  fruit  culture.  There  were 
cordons,  espaliers,  palmettos,  pyramids,  and 
all  those  other  forms  so  familiar  to  the  visitor 
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to  French  gardens.  Pears  were  bearing  gene- 
rally a  good  crop,  but  a  hurried  glance  did  not 
permit  one  to  ascertain  whether  any  one  form 
of  training  more  than  another  contributed  to 
the  result.  Apples  on  the  Paradise  stock,  but 
variously  trained,  were  showing  brilliantly 
coloured  fruit,  and  specially  the  Linmeus 
Pippin.  Calville  Blanche  was  also  bearing  a 
good  crop,  though  only  planted  last  autumn. 

The  trees  are  selected  to  show  the  different 
methods  of  training  and  pruning,  and  secondly 
to  illustrate  the  kinds  most  suitable  for  culti- 
vation for  cider  making  and  other  purposes  in 
the  neighbourhood.  The  trees  are  clean  and 
■well  grown,  but  too  crowded,  and  furnish  an 
excellent  object-lesson  showing  what  may  be 
accomplished  in  a  town  garden  ;  a  town  garden 
too,  in  which  the  air  is  vitiated  by  the  smoke 
from  countless  factory  chimneys.  My  visit 
was  a  very  hurried  one,  but  bearing  in  mind 
the  proposed  new  hall  in  Vincent  Square,  and 
the  garden  at  Chiswick,  much  larger  than 
the  one  at  Amiens,  the  visit  furnished  the 
opportunity  for  reflection,  as  the  French  say. 

In  another  quarter  of  the  town  is  the 
Botanic  Garden,  entirely  given  up  to  the 
oblong  beds,  which  it  seems  to  be  considered 
is  the  correct  way  of  illustrating  the  natural 
orders,  their  relative  importance  and  affinities. 
Most  certainly,  the  landscape  gardener's 
designs  are  far  more  picturalj  and  can  be 
made,  as  once  they  were  at  Oxford,  to  illus- 
trate the  numerical  importance  and  the  affini- 
ties of  the  several  orders  far  better  than  the 
gridiron  arrangement  generally  met  with  in 
most  botanic  gardens.  The  collections  at  Amiens 
seemed  good  and  representative,  well  suited  for 
medical  and  pharmaceutical  students,  but  con- 
tain little  of  interest  to  the  average  gardener. 
He  will  find  more  to  his  taste  in  the  pretty 
gardens  and  boulevards  of ',  the  town.  Even 
the  students  are  deserting  the  Amiens  garden 
for  the  fuller  resources  of  Paris  and  even  of 
Lille.  Nevertheless  it  must  be  an  odd  sort  of 
a  garden  in  which  a  plant  lover  will  not  find 
something  to  attract  his  attention,  and  Amiens 
offers  no  exception  in  this  particular.  Those 
who  visit  the  city  during  this  month  will  have 
the  opportunity  if  it  pleases  them  to  avail 
themselves  of  it  of  inspecting  a  fine  fruit  and 
cider  exhibition,  which  will  no  doubt  prove  of 
great  interest. 

The  boulevards  which  form  so  fine  a  feature 
do  not  demand  special  notice  here,  but  mention 
may  be  made  of  one  tree  grown  in  a  manner 
with  which  we  are  not  familiar  in  England — 
that  is  the  Catalpa,  an  excellent  town-tree. 
Here  it  is  grown  as  a  standard,  surmounted 
by  a  globose  head  of  foliage  in  the  manner  of 
the  so-called  round  -  headed  Acacias.  This 
"  habit "  is,  of  course,  artificially  induced  by 
the  manipulations  of  the  gardener,  not  always 
to  be  commended,  but  appropriate  enough  in 
the  case  of  avenue  trees,  or  of  trees  associated 
with  formal  architecture.  M.  T.  M. 


THE    ROSARY. 

CRIMSON  RAMBLER  ROSE. 
When  purchasing  plants  of  these  Roses  to 
force  for  1903,  it  is  advisable  to  get  them 
as  early  as  possible  in  the  autumn,  and 
pot  them  up  as  soon  as  they  arrive.  After 
they  are  potted,  they  may  be  left  outdoors 
until  frost  comes,  then  placed  in  a  cold 
house  or  frost-proof  frame.  Unless  the  canes 
are  very  long  and  unwieldy,  they  should  not 
be  shortened  back  ;  but  when  the  time  comes 
to  start  them  growiDg,  just  cut  out  the  weak 
and  thin  shoots,  and  tie  down  the  strong  ones, 
shortening  back  the  latter  only  to  a  point 
where  they  will  make  a  nice-shaped  plant. 


SEQUOIA    GIGANTEA,    &c,    AT 
KNOWLE  HILL,  COBHAM. 

In  the  pretty  garden  of  J.  Earley  Cook,  Esq., 
about  a  mile  from  Cobham  railway  station,  we 
saw  recently  a  very  fine  specimen  of  the 
Sequoia  gigantea.  It  is  growing  upon  the 
lawn  on  the  south-west  side  of  the  dwelling- 
house,  and  is  from  85  to  90  feet  high,  the  form 
and  general  condition  of ,  the  tree  being  ex- 
cellent, though  the  side  facing  to  the  south  is 
naturally  the  most  perfect.  The  specimen  is 
interesting  because  about  fifty  years  ago  Mr. 
Cook  was  cultivating  the  young  tree  in  a  pot 
in  the  greenhouse,  and  it  was  due  to  the 
assurance  given  by  a  friendly  visitor,  that  the 
species  was  perfectly  hardy,  that  Mr.  Cook 
decided  to  have  it  planted  out-of-doors. 
Readers  who  wonder  that  such  a  mammoth 
species  as  the  Sequoia  was  ever  put  into  a 
pot  should  remember  that  when  Mr.  Cook's 
young  tree  was  planted,  there  were  very  few 
of  its  kind  in  this  country,  and  cultivators 
had  not  the  same  knowledge  we  possess  of  its 
extraordinary  proportions,  and  its  suitability 
for  our  climate. 

Upon  a  hill  in  this  same  garden  there  was 
another  fairly  good  specimen  until  a  few  years 
ago,  when  it  was  shattered  to  pieces  by 
lightning.  Rarely  have  we  seen  such  a  wreck 
as  the  tree  now  appears,  for  the  stem  and 
branches  have  been  permitted  to  rest  just 
as  they  fell.  The  species  appear  to  be  very 
liable  to  injury  from  this  cause,  whether  it  be 
owing  to  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  wood, 
or  because  the  trees  are  often  higher  than 
any  others  growing  near  to  them.  We  hope 
to  reproduce  a  photograph  shortly  showing  a 
fine  specimen  in  Kent,  which  has  been  wrecked 
in  a  similar  manner. 

In  the  ten  or  twelve  acres  of  ground  around 
Mr.  Cook's  residence  there  are  other  interest- 
ing coniferous  trees.  The  finest  is  a  speci- 
men of  Pinus  Coulteri  about  45  feet  high,  an 
excellent  tree,  with  thick,  bold  branches.  A 
specimen  tree  of  Abies  Hookeriana  has  died 
during  the  present  year.  A  specimen  of 
Pieea  pungens  glauca,  20  ft.  high,  is  as  perfect 
as  any  we  have  seen  of  equal  height.  Abies 
concolor  violacea,  A.  amabilis,  and  several 
Cedars  were  noticed,  of  different  heights  and 
ages.  On  the  terrace  in  front  of  the  dwelling- 
house,  two  plants  of  Araucaria  imbricata  were 
planted  originally.  One  of  these  died,  and 
has  been  replaced  by  a  young  plant  of  the 
same  species,  and  it  is  proposed  to  take  down 
the  other  large  one.  It  is  a  great  pity  to  have 
to  do  so,  but  the  tree  is  thought  to  be  too 
large  for  its  present  position  near  to  the  house 
windows.  The  Umbrella  Pino  (Sciadopitys 
verticillata)  has  been  planted,  but  it  does  not 
succeed. 

The  grounds  are  very  interesting,  and 
include  a  steep  incline,  from  the  top  of  which 
may  be  had  excellent  views  of  Ranmoor,  Box- 
hill,  Oxshott,  and  Epsoni,  the  grand  stand 
being  readily  visible  upon  a  clear  day.  Until 
some  time  ago  there  was  an  old  sand-pit  on  this 
incline  that  for  many  a  year  had  been  a  nest- 
ing place  for  foxes.  This  has  been  made  quite 
interesting  by  Mr.  Wm.  Welsh,  the  pains- 
taking gardener  and  bailiff,  who  has  been  with 
Mr.  Cook  for  twenty  years.  The  banks  have 
been  decorated  with  suitable  plants,  and  the 
base  grassed  over,  and  relieved  with  informal 
flower-beds,  in  which  old-fashioned  perennial 
flowering  plants  succeed  very  well.  It  is 
approached  by  paths  crossed  by  rustic  arches 
supporting  Laurel,  and  the  air  is  fragrant  with 
Swe^t  Briar. 

The  flower  garden  is  on  the  south-west  side 
of  the  house,  upon  a  terrace,  and  the  scroll- 
like beds  are  made  gay  with  some  of  the  usual 
kinds  of  bedding  plants.    In  a  corner  of  the 


grounds  a  small  water-garden  affords  an  oppor- 
tunity to  cultivate  a  few  Nymphfeas  and  other 
aquatic  plants. 

The  soil  varies  very  much,  and  though  there 
is  plenty  of  good  loam  where  the  big  trees- 
thrive,  in  other  portions  of  the  garden  it  is 
not  more  than  a  few  inches  deep.  The  glass- 
houses are  used  for  raising  fruits  and  flowers 
for  home  use  only ;  and  the  kitchen-garden, 
affords  a  supply  of  hardy  fruits  and  vegetables. 


NOTICES    OF    BOOKS. 


European      Fungus     Flora,    Agaricace/e. 
By  George  Massee.     (Duckworth  &  Co.) 

This  small  book  gives  descriptions  in  Eng- 
lish in  an  abbreviated  form  of  the  gill-bearing 
fungi  of  Europe.  It  includes  the  Mushroom 
tribe,  and  the  tough  or  woody-gilled  fungi 
found  on  trees,  stumps,  and  branches.  As  the* 
work  only  professes  to  give  a  list  of  the  Aga- 
rieini,  it  of  course  imperfectly  represents  the 
larger  fungi  of  Europe.  There  are  no  illus- 
trations, no  glossary,  and  no  list  of  localities  \ 
the  species  are  not  numbered,  but  the  preface 
states  that  2,750  species  (of  which  1,553  are 
British)  are  described,  the  foreign  species- 
being  indicated  in  parentheses.  From  these 
remarks  it  will  be  seen  that  the  work  is  hardly 
suited  for  beginners,  but  appears  to  be  de- 
signed for  students  who  already  possess  a  con- 
siderable knowledge  of  Agarics.  All  the 
species  of  Agaricini  found  in  Fries'  Htjmen- 
omycetcs  Europivi  are  included,  together  with 
species  recently  described  by  Drs.  Bresadola, 
Quelet,  and  others.  The  sequence,  however, 
is  not  that  of  Fries  and  Quelet,  but  is  in  the 
main  that  of  Saccardo.  Quelet's  arrangement 
of  species  is  said  to  be  "  new  and  somewhat 
perplexing,  and  the  index  is  a  terror,"  a 
description  we  venture  to  say  that  might  be 
justly  applied  to  more  than  one  new  arrange- 
ment of  the  Agaricini,  including  that  of 
Saccardo. 

To  write  a  criticism  of  this  book,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  read  through  the  2,750  con- 
densed descriptions,  and  to  note  whether  all 
the  parentheses  are  rightly  placed ;  this  we  con- 
fess we  have  not  as  yet  done.  A  considerable 
number  of  new  British  species  are  included  in 
the  work,  but  as  they  are  not  marked  off  by  a 
different  kind  of  type  or  by  an  asterisk,  one 
has  to  read  the  book  through,  and  so  look  after 
and  note  them.  In  reference  to  these  species,, 
a  brief  indication  of  the  localities  would  have 
been  very  useful— but  no  indications  of  geo- 
graphical distribution  or  localities,  dates,, 
or  habitats  are  given.  Failing  these,  a  brief 
indication  of  where  and  by  whom  these  new 
British  plants  were  described  would  have  been, 
instructive.  In  the  addenda,  twenty- four 
omitted  species  are  given  ;  none  of  these  are 
marked  with  parentheses,  so  they  naturally 
find  a  place  here  amongst  British  species. 

The  book  is  well  got  up  and  printed,  and 
presents  a  very  good  appearance  as  a  small,, 
handy  guide  book.  As  far  as  we  have  read, 
it  appears  to  be  remarkably  free  from  mis- 
prints, and  there  is  an  excellent  index.  The 
work  undoubtedly  represents  a  great  amount 
of  hard  labour,  and  will  prove  useful  to  those 
who  already  know  a  good  deal  about  the 
Agaricini.  The  inclusion  of  recently  de- 
scribed species  by  continental  botanists  is  a 
very  valuable  feature  of  the  book,  and  we 
sincerely  hope  that  the  parentheses  have  been 
carefully  placed  and  revised,  an  easy  enough 
task  to  one  with  a  good  memory,  and  with 
only  some  2,000  or  3,000  species  of  the  Agari- 
cini to  deal  with.  W.  G.  S. 
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ASTER    SHORTT. 

The  variety  of  Michaelmas  Daisy  shown  in 
fig.  89,  from  a  photograph  by  Mr.  W.  Rossiter, 
Bath,  belongs  to  the  small-flowered  section ; 
but  the  blooms  are  produced  with  the  utmost 
freedom,  and  the  variety  is  a  very  showy 
border  plant.  It  varies  in  height  from  3  to 
4  feet,  and  the  flowers  are  of  a  pleasing  light 
blue  colour.  On  September  24  last  the  variety 
was  highly  recommended  by  the  Floral  Com- 
mittee of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
after  an  inspection  of  the  perennial  Asters  at 
Chiswick. 


HAMPTON    APPLES. 
Seeing  that  the  very  fine  samples  of  cooking 
Apples   Bismarck,  Lord   Suffield,  The   Queen, 
and  Lane's  Prince  Albert,  as  well  as  the  beau- 


found  a  considerable  breadth  of  quite  young 
ones,  but  two  years  planted,  which  were  the 
chief  producers  of  the  fruits.  All  were  on  the 
Paradise  stock.  Mr.  Mason  is  his  own  tree 
raiser,  and  purchasing  young  stocks,  plants 
and  buds  them.  This  is  done  every  year,  so 
that  the  planting  of  young  trees,  as  it  should  do 
in  any  good-class  market  garden,  goes  on  an- 
nually, and  naturally,  being  raised  in  that  man- 
ner, the  trees  cost  but  little.  I  found  the  rows 
of  almost  miniature  bushes,  but  7  feet  apart, 
and  the  latter  but  G  feet  apart  in  the  rows, 
and  thus  planted,  space  is  found  for  nearly 
a  thousand  in  an  acre  of  ground.  But 
ample  as  seemed  to  be  the  space  for  these 
small  trees  now,  I  noticed  that  others  several 
years  planted  wanted  double  the  space.  It 
may  be,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Mason  does  not 
desire  large  trees,  but  small  ones  ;  and  many 


The  principal  varieties  of  these  fruits 
planted  are,  Pears,  "Windsor,  Louise  Bonne, 
Pitmaston  Duchess,  Doyenne  du  Cornice,  and 
Williams'  Bon  Chretien.  Of  Apples,  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin  on  the  tiny  trees  were  fruiting 
well,  carrying  a  very  fine  handsome  sample. 
Most  of  the  other  varieties  had  been  gathered. 
Of  other  dessert  varieties,  the  chief  are  Glad- 
stone, King  of  the  Pippins,  Ribston  Pippin,  Lady 
Sudeley,  and  that  very  pretty  Apple,  Beauty 
of  Bath.  The  chief  cooking  varieties  are, 
Lord  Suffield,  Bismarck,  Cox's  Pomona,  Queen, 
Ecklinville  Seedling,  Prince  Albert,  Duchess 
of  Oldenburg,  and  Ringer.  That  the  method 
of  producing  remarkably  fine  fruit  on  young 
bush-trees  as  pursued  at  Hampton,  is  the  best, 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  We  only  need  that  it 
shall  be  done  on  tens  of  thousands  of  acres  o£ 
similar  good  land.  A.  D. 


Fig.  89.— aster  shorti. 


fciful  samples  of  "King's"  and  "Cox's,"  with 
which  Mr.  H.  Mason  of  Hampton,  Middlesex, 
took  1st  prizes  in  certain  market-garden  pack- 
ing classes,  evoked  so  much  attention  and 
interest  at  the  Crystal  Palace  just  recently, 
the  first-named  four  varieties  giving  some  of 
the  finest  Apples  in  the  show,  it  was  no  wonder 
that  in  reporting  on  these  fruits  at  the  time 
the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  should  have  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  learn  on  what  kinds 
of  trees  these  fruits  were  produced.  It  would 
seem  as  if  in  some  other  direction  much 
interest  of  a  similar  nature  was  felt,  as  nu- 
merous letters  were  received  in  reference  to 
them  at  Hampton,  but  Mr.  Mason  took  a 
short  holiday  so  soon  as  the  show  had  been 
seen,  hence  none  of  the  letters  mentioned  had, 
when  I  called  at  the  Hampton  Farm  on  the 
2Gth  ult.,  been  replied  to.  But  though  Mr. 
Mason  was  absent,  I  was  shown  the  trees,  and 


of  these  produce  very  fine,  early  ripening, 
well-coloured  fruit.  The  older  large  trees  are 
being  grubbed  up  as  young  ones  come  iuto  bear- 
ing generally.  It  is  indeed,  when  young  trees 
can  be  so  readily  and  cheaply  raised,  a  moot 
point  whether  it  is  worth  while  to  allow 
Apples  on  the  Paradise-stock  to  get  aged. 
The  planting  of  the  fruit  trees  two  years  since 
was  followed  by  an  under  crop  of  Straw- 
berries. The  soil  is  a  strong,  deep,  stiff  loam, 
and  carries  both  crops  well,  but  on  lighter 
soils  such  double  cropping  with  Strawberries 
is  very  exhausting,  and  would  not  be  profit- 
able. Pears  also  are  largely  worked  on  the 
Quince- stock,  and  do  remarkably  well,  pro- 
ducing fine  fruit.  This  season,  however,  the 
crop  on  four-year  planted  trees  has  been 
very  light,  and  in  spite  of  the  heavy  sur- 
face crop,  the  wood  growth  has  been  almost 
luxuriant. 


COLONIAL    NOTES. 

GRAPES. 

A  recent  Gardeners'  Chronicle  has  a  note 
from  Dr.  Bonavia,  giving  some  particulars  of 
the  Strawberry-Grape.  This  Grape  is  rather 
common  here,  and  we  consider  it  to  be  iden- 
tical with  the  Labrusea,  or  at  least  a 
variety  of  this  Grape.  As  observed  by  Dr. 
Bonavia,  this  Grape  appears  to  be  free  from  all 
the  diseases  that  affect  the  more  largely  grown 
varieties  ;  this  is  the  case  not  only  in  districts 
having  a  dry  summer  climate,  suitable  for  full 
success  in  the  growth  of  the  Vine,  but  also 
where  the  normal  rains  fall  during  the  mid- 
summer months.  This  resistant  powor  of  the 
Labrusea  Grape  enablod  the  late  Sir  Theophilus 
Shepstono  to  make  wine  from  fruit  grown  in 
his  vineyard  at  Maritzburg,  Natal.  E.  '''. 
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HOME    CORRESPONDENCE. 


leaf-mould  for  orchids. — The  use  of  leaf- 
mould  is  the  leading  subject  at  the  present 
moment  amongst  cultivators  of  Orchids,  who 
should,  as  Mr.  O'Brien  suggests,  give  their 
experience,  when  doubtless  much  good  will 
accrue.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  leaf-mould 
will  in  the  future  be  used  in  most  Orchid 
composts,  but  in  what  proportion  to  other 
materials  is  the  point  on  which  cultivators 
differ.  I  have  proved  that  some  leaf- mould  is 
an  assistance  to  most  Orchids,  and  I  make  use 
of  one-fifth,  and  with  so  small  a  proportion 
great  care  has  to  be  observtd  in  affording 
water,  which  seems  to  be  the  critical  matter. 
I  have  tried  the  best  native  leaf-mould  from  the 
Oak,  but  I  much  prefer  that  from  Belgium, 
although  it  looks  like  rubbish  when  compared 
with  good  English  Oak  leaf-mould.  When  a 
compost  containing  a  proportion  of  leaf-mould 
is  afforded  water  just  sufficient  to  damp  the 
surface  is  enough,  and  if  more  be  applied  the 
compost  will  remain  wet  for  several  days 
afterwards,  a  state  very  injurious  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  plants,  and  frequently  damping 
between  the  pots  is  far  better  than  the  direcc 
application  of  water.  But  before  any  one 
makes  use  of  leaf  mould  in  quantity,  cultiva- 
tors should  make  experiments  and  become 
acquainted  with  its  use  with  various  species, 
and  the  methods  of  treatment  most  desirable 
to  follow.  W.  P.  Bound,  Gatton  Park  Gardens. 

BEGONIA  GLOIRE  DE  LORRAINE  AT  DRAYCOT. 
•—A  plant  so  accommodating  and  valuable  in 
the  winter  is  worth  growing  to  perfection, 
and  there  are  some  very  successful  cultivators 
of  Gloire  de  Lorraine  in  this  country.  Reports 
from  time  to  time  record  notable  achievements. 
Mr.  Bible,  of  Drayeot  Gardens,  Chippenham, 
certainly  claims  a  share  of  fame.  His  collec- 
tion of  plants  at  the  present  tioce  is  divided 
into  groups  varying  in  their  age  and  size. 
There  are  plants  occupying  pots  ranging  in 
size  from  8  inches  downwards,  and  plants  of 
corresponding  stature.  The  earliest  batch 
was  in  full  bloom  by  the  end  of  September, 
large,  vigorous  bushes,  perfect  in  health  and 
training,  though  occupying  comparatively 
small  pots  ;  these  are  used  in  various  ways  in 
tbe  house.  They  are  at  all  times  provided 
with  a  warm  temperature  and  abundant  hu- 
midity, so  as  to  foster  rapid  leaf  and  root 
growth.  Bushes  quite  2  feet  high,  and  of 
proportionate  breadth,  are  produced  in  0-inch 
pots — marvels  of  floriferousness.  The  fertile 
soil  of  Drayeot  suits  these  Begonias  in  an 
eminent  degree,  and  they  are  the  admiration 
of  all  who  see  them.  W.  8. 

TROP/EOLUM  speciosum. —  Who  that  has 
observed  this  beautiful,  hardy,  flame-flowered 
Nasturtium  in  flower  in  Scotland  and  the 
North,  has  not  envied  their  northern  gardener, 
the  almost  exclusive  possession  of  this  floral 
treasure?  It  is  remarkable  that  this  pretty 
and  erratic  plant  although  a  native  of  sunny 
Chili,  should  flower  and  grow  but  poorly  as  a 
general  rule  in  the  sunnier  parts  of  Britain,  and 
succeed  so  well  in  the  misty  North.  Here  and 
there  one  hears  of  success  attending  its  culti- 
vation in  the  South,  but  those  cases  are  very 
exceptional.  One  such,  I  came  across  a  few 
weeks  ago ;  the  plants  were  growing  in  com- 
parative luxuriance.  This  was  at  East  Burn- 
ham  Park  (near  Burnham  Beeches),  as  warm  and 
simny  a  district  as  anywhere  within  the  same 
distance  of  London.  The  rlantswere  not  in 
their  full  beauty  when  I  saw  them,  but  judging 
by  the  number  of  open  blooms  and  those  which 
were  in  bud,  they  would  make  a  brilliant  and 
beautiful  show  till  the  beginning  of  the  present 
month.  The  tubers  were  planted  some  seven 
or  eight  years  ago  in  a  border  facing  north, 
among  some  Rhododendrons  and  other  shrubs. 
The  growth  they  made  during  the  first  few 
years  was  feeble  and  disappointing,  and  many 
persons  would  have  despaired  of  success  ;  but 
Mr.  Veitch  had  set  his  heart  on  establishing 
this  plant  in  the  garden  of  his  then  new 
country  house,  and  that  he  has  succeeded  so 


well  is  due  perhapsTmore  to  the  fact  that  he 
chose  a  suitable  position  for  it,  and  having 
done  that,  he  let  it  alone ;  and  the  growths 
now  cover  most  of  the  shrubs,  and  promise  to 
take  possession  of  the  lower  part  cf  the  roof 
of  the  house.  O.  T. 

The  note  on  this  plant  in  Gard.  Chron., 

Sept.  27,  p.  233,  by  "  J.  O'B.,"  induces  me  to  de- 
scribe a  very  fine  colony  of  this  beautiful  plant 
at  Cowdray  Park,  Midhurst,  which  I  saw  a  few 
weeks  ago.  The  plants  were  in  grand  bloom, 
and  had  an  abundance  of  seeds.  The  roots  had 
been  planted  at  the  foot  of  some  Conifers 
12  feet  high,  having  yellow  variegated  foliage, 
which  w<  re  growing  on  a  bank.  The  shoots 
of  the  Tropseolum  were  so  entwined  in  the 
branches  of  the  Conifers  as  to  present  a  sheet 
of  scarlet  blossoms,  which  in  conjunction  with 
the  golden  hne  of  the  tree  foliage,  had  a 
striking  effect  worth  much  effort  to  obtain.  I 
have  found  that  the  plant  is  not  difficult  to 
establish,  providing  plenty  of  silver  sand  be 
placed  over  the  roots  when  they  are  planted, 
especially  in  soils  that  are  cold  and  wet,  and 
well-established  plants  in  pots  are  procured. 
The  roots  will  often  remain  dormant  for  some 
months  after  planting,  and  yet  grow  and  make 
good  specimens.  E.  8.,  Woking. 

apple  bismarck. — This  variety  is  a  free 
grower,  and  a  fine  bearer  in  the  gardens  here. 
1  planted  several  young  trees  of  it,  worked  on 
the  free  stock,  some  six  or  seven  years  since, 
and  tbey  have  borne  crops  of  fruit,  more  or 
less  regularly,  every  year  since  the  second 
year  of  planting.  The  largest  bushes  are 
12  feet  high  and  12  feet  through,  and  this  year, 
when  the  Apple  crop  is  almost  a  complete 
failure,  these  bushes  were  so  heavily  laden  that 
some  of  the  branches  had  to  be  supported  with 
props,  to  prevent  them  from  breaking  under 
the  weight  of  fruit.  The  fruits,  which  were 
gathered  at  the  end  of  last  week,  are  large, 
sound,  and  highly  coloured.  A.  Pettigrew, 
Castle  Gardens,  Cardiff,  Oct.  6. 

In  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  of  Sept.  13, 

p.  102,  Mr.  G.  Woodward  had  a  note  on  this 
Apple,  and  asked  readers  to  state  how  it 
succeeds  with  them.  In  these  gardens  there 
is  a  remarkable  heavy  crop  of  highly-coloured, 
clean  fruit  on  trees  of  about  nine  years  old, 
which  make  strong,  clean  growth.  The  shoots 
are  not  allowed  to  form  a  tangle.  The  soil  in 
this  garden  is  clayey,  and  fruit  tree  growth  is 
rather  late  in  maturing.  H.  Avery,  Battle  Abbey 
Gardens. 

SPECIAL   PRIZES   AT  HORTICULTURAL  SHOWS. 

—  I  herewith  enclose  a  circular  [not  in- 
serted. Ed.],  I  received  from  a  firm,  which  I 
think  is  worth  notice.  This  firm  offers  prizes 
at  flower  shows  on  the  following  condition  : 
"The  plants  must  be  purchased  from  my 
establishment  any  time  during  the  current 
year  in  which  the  show  is  held,  and  up  to  a 
week  beforehand  if  preferred."  I  have  under- 
lined the  clause  I  wish  to  call  attention  to.  In 
our  society,  competitors  have  to  sign  a  declara- 
tion that  they  have  had  their  exhibits  in  their 
place  for  at  least  two  months  before  the  show. 
A  similar  declaration,  I  daresay,  is  insisted  on 
by  all  societies.  This  mischievous  clause  will 
simply  lead  competitors  into  temptation,  and 
encourage  the  buying  of  plants,  not  the 
growing  of  them.  1  expect  that  no  committee 
of  any  respectable  society  would  accept 
prizes  on  these  terms.  .Robert  Mtu-fec,  Paisley. 
[We  do  not  think  that  your  society  errs  on  the 
side  of  stringency  in  the  matter  of  the 
possession  of  plants  by  the  exhibitor  previously 
to  showing  them  for  prizes,  and  would  our- 
selves prefer  a  considerably  greater  length  of 
time.  We  see  no  reason  to  alter  our  opinions 
as  expressed  in  our  leadiDg  article,  p.  216,  of 
the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  for  September  20, 
1002.  Ed.] 

cucumber  -  BLOTCH.  —  Your  interesting 
article  on  "  Cucumber- blotch  "  rather  sur- 
prises me  in  one  particular,  viz.,  that  it  is  not 
possible  to  contract  the  disease  through  the 
seed.  We  are  the  only  Cucumber-growers  for 
miles  around  here  ;   we  do  not  grow  on  the 


rushing  system,  and,  until  this  year,  always 
saved  and  used  our  own  Cucumber-seed,  and 
no  other  in  any  quantity ;  in  fact  we  used 
nearly  all  our  own  this  year,  but  unfortunately 
purchased  200  seeds  only  from  a  Sussex 
grower.  We  now  have  the  disease,  and  cut 
one  house  out  (within  a  week  of  the  disease 
first  showing)  as  useless.  A  friend  of  mine 
having  one  small  Cucumber-house  right  out  in 
the  country  in  Herefordshire  (he  is  miles  from 
a  town),  and  takes  the  few  he  grows  to  market 
himself,  and  no  other  but  his  own  few  empties 
could  possibly  be  used  ;  he  has  it  badly,  and 
he  bought  the  seed  from  a  Sussex  grower. 
I  could  name  two  other  cases  of  pre- 
cisely a  similar  nature,  but  will  not  take 
up  your  valuable  time  further ;  but  all 
Cucumber  growers  are,  of  course,  much  con- 
cerned in  the  matter,  and  we  hope  you  will  en- 
courage small  attemps  to  get  at  the  bottom  of  it. 
We  also  note  you  advise  spraying  the  plants. 
We  have  tried  this,  and  it  aggravated  the 
disease  rather  than  lessened  it,  and  wherever 
tried  we  have  had  to  clear  out  the  plant  within, 
a  week  ;  but  where  kept  dry  we  ran  on  to  the 
end  of  the  season,  of  course  eaten  up  with 
red-spider,  but  it  was  the  better  of  two  evils. 
Ediod.  R.  Ramsbotham,  Bletchley. 

EXHIBITIONS  AND  GOOD  GARDENING.  — 
Traditions  die  hard,  and  especially  so  with 
ignorant  people.  How  often  has  it  been  saitB 
of  gardeners  who  exhibit  at  flower  shows  that 
they  devote  their  attention  on  a  few  things 
to  the  neglect  of  the  many,  hence  theysooften> 
have  bad  gardens.  Nothing  can  be  more- 
absurd  than  is  such  belief  ;  nothing  more  con- 
trary to  fact.  My  mind  was  drawn  to  this- 
recently  when  visiting  gardens  which  are 
under  the  management  of  some  who  are  noted 
exhibitors  and  have  great  reputations  as. 
such.  In  each  case  their  gardens  are  first-rate 
in  every  respect  ;  indeed,  they  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  excel  anywhere,  and  there  is  ample 
evidence  in  every  direction  that  their  work 
at  home  and  their  success  at  shows  are- 
in  direct  proportion.  But  then  that  result 
is  not  found  in  one  or  two  cases,  but  in. 
nearly  all,  if  not  in  all  absolutely.  The 
neglectful  gardener  who  has  both  a  poorly- 
kept  garden  and  poor  crops,  never  has- 
cut  any  figure  at  exhibitions,  or  indeed  in/ 
anything.  In  a  note  from  Gloucestershire. 
Mr.  W.  fggulden  is  reported  to  have  said 
that  "where  there  are  village  flower-shows 
there  are  to  be  found  the  best  culti- 
vated gardens  and  allotments."  That  state- 
ment is  a  truism  ;  it  is  the  case  everywhere- 
In  my  wide  experience  of  such  gardens  and 
allotments  in  Surrey,  I  have  always  found 
those  which  obtained,  when  judged,  the 
highest  number  of  points  for  crops  and 
keeping,  always  provided  the  best  exhibits  at- 
the  horticultural  shows.  It  is  equally  so  in> 
relation  to  large  private  gardens  ;  but  then  it 
is  also  equally  the  case  that  the  high-class. 
culture  needful  to  produce  show  samples  also- 
produces  superior  crops  for  home  use  and 
plenty  of  them.  Exhibiting  for  prizes  or  for 
honour  has  done  wonders  for  gardening.  I 
should  hold  the  withdrawal  of  all  such 
stimulus  to  good  work  as  being  to  gardening  a 
national  misfortune.  A.  D. 

THE  HEIGHT  OF  FLOWERING  PLANTS.  —  In 
giving  descriptions  of  many  plants  the  ques- 
tion of  height  is  the  most  difficult  to  decide. 
So  much  depends  upon  the  conditions  and1 
position  in  which  they  are  grown  ;  and  even 
under  exactly  the  same  conditions  there  is  a. 
considerable  variation.  With  the  Asters  (or 
Michaelmas  Daisies),  for  instance,  in  growing 
a  collection  together,  the  approximate  heights 
may  be  taken  as  a  guide  ;  but  take  them  to  a 
different  neighbourhood,  and  what  may  have 
been  described  as  growing  3  feet,  may  attain 
to  5  feet,  or  even  more.  With  Cannas  there 
is  even  more  difficulty,  for  the  same  variety 
will  vary  several  feet.  I  note  that  Mr.  Godfrey 
refers  to  Canna  Mrs.  Kate  Gray  as  growing 
to  5  feet  with  him  ;  this  I  can  quite  under- 
stand. I  have  seen  it  fully  that  height  myself. 
I  have  also  seen  plants  well  in  flower  which 
would  not  measure  3  feet  to  the  top  of  the 
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flower-spike.  In  a  dry,  sandy,  exposed  posi- 
tion many  plants  will  come  into  flower  at  half 
the  height  they  would  attain  to  in  a  rich, 
moist,  loamy  soil.  Cultural  conditions  make 
so  much  difference  that  it  is  difficult  to  arrive 
even  at  the  approximate  height  of  many  sub- 
jects. It  is,  however,  quite  safe  to  make 
some  allowance  according  to  the  soils  and 
positions,  but  in  rainy  seasons,  this  may  be 
upset  to  a  great  extent.  I  have  been  looking 
through  various  reports  and  descriptions  of 
plants,  and  I  am  not  at  all  surprised  to  find 
considerable  variation  in  respect  to  the 
heights  given ;  and  no  one  should  be  sur- 
prised if  the  descriptions  do  not  prove  quite 
correct  in  this  respect.  H. 

DOUBLE  FLOWERING  Or  A  LABURNUM  TREE. 
— Mr.  3.  Harrison  is  not  the  only  possessor  of 
a  Laburnum  in  flower  at  this  season.  I  saw 
a  notice  in  the  Mail  of  to-day  (October  C)  of 
one  in  full  blossom  in  Cheshire.  I  have 
several  young  trees  of  Cytifus  semperflorens 
in  flower  at  the  present  time,  which  also 
flowered  in  the  spring,  as  usual.  I  am  inclined 
to  the  belief  that  your  correspondent's  tree  is 
of  this  variety,  which  is  almost  identical  with 
the  common  kind,  except  that  it  flowers  twice 
in  the  season.  A.  Hillman,  Sussex. 

THE  CALOCHORTUS  OR  MARIPOSA  LILIES. — 
I  often  wonder  why  these  exquisite  flowers 
are  so  rarely  seen  in  even  the  best  of  gardens, 
public  as  well  as  private.  All  are  beautiful, 
but  the  varieties  of  Calochortus  venustus  are 
especially  so,  and  good  flowering  bulbs 
are  cheap  enough,  even  though  tney  only 
bloom  the  fir6t  year  after  planting.  In 
pots  they  are  very  charming  as  grown  in  a 
sunny  frame  or  pit  until  tbe  shapely  buds 
appear,  when  they  can  be  brought  into  the 
greenhouse  or  conservatory.  I  have  also  seen 
them  flower  very  freely  for  several  years  in 
succession  on  narrow  sunny  borders  outside 
but  near  to  heated  plant- houses,  the  little 
extra  warmth  afforded  during  winter  and  spring 
being  an  advantage  to  them.  Those  who  have 
seen  these  exquisite  flowers  as  exhibited  by 
Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons,  and  other  growers,  at 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  meetings, 
will  need  no  other  evidence  as  to  their  ex- 
quisite form,  texture,  and  colouring,  being  as 
they  are  quite  distinct  from  all  other  hardy 
bulbous  flowers.  F.  It'.  B. 

PRICES  OF  NEW  SEEDLING  NARCISSI.— One 
of  the  most  perplexing  things  that  meets  the 
eye  of  the  student  of  price  lists  and  catalogues 
is  the  varying  prices  at  which  many  new  Daf- 
fodils are  now  being  offered  for  sale.  Perhaps 
the  size  and  quality  of  the  bulbs  offered  has 
something  to  do  with  it,  or  the  stocks  may 
overgrow  the  demand  in  one  place  and  not  in 
another.  Take  N.  Will  Scarlet  for  example: 
iu  one  list  I  find  it  offered  at  S25  per  bulb,  in 
another  it  is  .1:20,  whilst  in  a  third  it  is  offered 
at  £18  !  Again,  the  beautiful  Narcissus  Lady 
Margaret  Boscamen  is  priced  at  fllO  in  one 
list,  and  at  £5  in  another ;  N.  Torch  is 
30s.  in  one  list,  and  three  guineas  in 
another,  and  there  are  many  other  variations 
or  fluctuations  in  price  that  are  apt  to  startle 
young  beginners  in  the  culture  of  choice  Nar- 
cissi. A  variation  in  price  of  t7  in  the  case 
of  N.  Will  Scarlet  is  enough  to  make  a  novice 
woLder  "where  'e  are."  Morjgie  May. 


looms,  passed  into  the  absolute  possession  of 
the  new  lord.  The  Ollieial  Receiver  stepped 
in,  realised  the  plate,  fought  ao  action  in  the 
Divisional  Cjurt  on  the  admission  of  a  fresh 
proof  for  £4  384,  and  is  now  distributing  a 
supplemental  dividend  of  4s.  11  \d.  in  the 
pound  on  the  whole  indebtedness,  which  is 
over  £8,000. 


LAW    NOTES. 

FORTUNATE  CREDITORS. 
Thb  creditors  of  Lord  Lyvedon  have  just 
received  a  windfall.  His  lordship  in  1801, 
then  the  Hon.  Courtenay  Robert  Percy  Vernon, 
nurseryman,  of  Stanwick,  Northamptonshire, 
filed  hi3  petition  in  bankruptoy.  Dividends 
amounting  to  4s.  3jd.  in  the  pound  were  paid, 
and  the  trustee  was  released.  Subsequently 
Mr.  Vernon  succeeded  to  the  barony  and  the 
entailed  estates,  and  the  perse nal  property  of 
his  undo,  the  lata  Lord  Lyvedon.  It  was 
then  discovered  that  a  large  quantity  of 
silver  plate,  formerly  re garded  as  family  heir- 
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GA.LANTHUS  OLG.E. 
To  all  appearance  this  Snowdrop  will  be 
tbe  earliest  to  come  into  bloom  of  the  species 
which  flower  towards  the  end  of  the  year. 
As  I  write  this,  about  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember, it  is  well  above  the  soil  :  but  there 
is  every  likelihood  that  November  will  be  well 
in  before  it  shows  its  pure  white  flowers, 
though  its  normal  time  to  come  into  bloom  in 
its  native  habitat  on  Mount  Taygetus,  in 
Greece,  is  in  October.  It  is,  for  an  autumn 
Snowdrop,  a  fairly  vigorous  grower;  and  it 
seems  less  liable  to  go  off  unexpectedly  than 
some  of  these  pretty,  but  often  delicate 
Galanthi.  Of  course,  there  are  some  who 
despise  these  autumn  Snowdrops  on  the 
ground  that  they  are  unnatural,  yet  this 
objection  is  groundless,  as  the  flower  is  simply 
flowering  at  its  proper  season.  To  say  that 
they  prefer  Snowdrops  which  only  flower  in 
the  beginning  of  the  year  is  enough.  That  is 
entirely  a  matter  of  taste,  but  those  who 
grow  such  species  as  G.  octobren'is  or  the 
one  under  notice,  always  look  eagerly  for  its 
appearance  above  the  soil  and  its  coming 
into  flower.  Mr.  Baker  seems  to  sanction  the 
claim  of  this  Galanthus  to  specific  rank  by 
naming  it  as  a  species  in  his  Amarxjllideaz, 
but  it  seems  to  differ  little  from  the  other 
autumn  Snowdrops,  which  are  now  classed 
under  G.  nivalis.  S.  Arnott,  Carsethorn  by 
Dumfries,  N.B. 


SOCIETIES, 


ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL. 

October  7.— The  usual  fortnightly  meeting  of  the 
Committees  was  held  on  Tuesday  last,  and  once  again 
the  Drill  Hall,  Buckingham  Gate,  Westminster,  was 
filled  with  a  very  interesting  and  varied  display  of 
flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables.  A  large  exhibit  of  pot 
Ivies  in  numerous  varieties,  from  Mr.  J.  Russell, 
Richmond,  grouped  along  the  floor  in  the  centre  of  the 
hall,  afforded  a  foil  to  tbe  bright  effects  of  theexquisite 
autumn  Roses,  the  Orchids,  Chrysanthemums,  Dahlias, 
and  other  flowers. 

There  was  a  very  satisfactory  exhibit  of  Orchids,  and 
the  Orchid  Committee  recommended  awards  of  two 
First-class  Certificates,  and  two  Awards  of  Merit,  to 
valuable  novelties,  including  a  lovely  Cattleya  from 
Baron  Sir  Henry  Schroder. 

The  Floral  Committee  had  not  so  many  meritorious 
novelties  be  lore  it  as  on  recent  occasions,  and  recom- 
mended one  Award  of  Merit  only,  this  being  for  a  new 
early- flowering  Japanese  Chrysanthemum.  The  most 
astonishing  exhibits  before  this  Committee  were  those 
of  Roses,  some  of  them  as  beautiful  as  we  have  seen 
them  in  June. 

The  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee  recommended 
Awards  of  Merit  to  Pear  Michaelmas  Nelis,  and  a 
seedling  Melon,  This  Committee  also  recommended 
two  Gold  Medals  and  a  Hogg  Medal,  but  such  seeming 
extravagance  was  perfectly  justified,  the  two  Gold 
Medals  being  richly  deserved  by  Lady  Wantage's 
gardener,  Mr.  Fyfe,  who  showed  a  collection  of  fruits 
and  vegetables ;  and  Messrs.  DOBBIH  &  Co  ,  Rothesay, 
who  had  a  magnificent  collection  of  Potatos.  The 
llogg  Medal  was  recommended  to  the  Earl  of 
Harrington,  who  showed  a  collection  of  fruit  of  the 
usual  quality  for  which  Mr.  J.  H.  Goodacie,  his  Lord- 
ship's gardener,  is  renowned. 

In  the  afternoon  a  lecture  upon  "  Experiments  with 
Chemical  and  other  Manures"  was  delivered  by  Mr. 
F.  W,  E.  Shrivell. 


Floral  Committee. 

Present ;  W.  Marshall,  Esq.,  in  the  chair;  and  Messrs. 
H.  B.  May,  Jas.  Walker,  C.  T.  Druery,  Jas.  Iludsor, 
J.  A.  Nix,  Chas.  Dixon,  John  Jennings,  Geo.  Gordor. 
Chas.  Jeffries,  H.  J.  Cuthtish,  C.  J.  Salter,  Cti-s.  E. 
Pearson,  R.  C.  Notcutt,  W.  Cufc^bertson,  W.  P.Thom- 
son, E.  H.  Jenkins,  J.  H.  Pitt,  C.  R.jFielder,  E.  T.  Cook, 
R.  W.  Wallace,  and  Ed.  Mawley. 

Mr.  John  Russell,  Richmond  Nurseries,  Richmond, 
Surrey,  arranged  an  extensive  collection  of  Tree  Ivies 
asagroup  in  the  centre  of  the  Hall.  The  planrscon- 
sisted  of  green  and  variegated-leaved  species  and  varie- 
ties, forming  an  interesting  exhibit  and  a  useful  object- 
lesson  to  the  possessors  of  gardens  generally,  and 
more  particularly  to  those  living  in  smoky  towns,  where 
colour  e fleets,  by  the  use  of  flowers,  are  not  always 
attainable.  Yellow  and  white  variegated  Ivies  being 
used  in  brightening  up  the  most  unfavourably  situated 
garden  by  plants  in  pots,  or  sunk  or  planted  in  beds.  <~  f 
the  varieties  noted  may  be  instanced  Hedera  arbor'  a 
canariensis  aureo-maculata,  having  yellow  leaves,  and 
splashes  of  the  same  tint  on  green  leaves  ;  the  ' ree  form 
of  H.  digitata  as  a  standard,  on  2\  ft.  tall  stems  ;  simi- 
larly H.  flavescens,  with  leaves  of  a  bright  lemon 
yellow;  H.  Silver  Queen,  H.  spectabile  aurea  the  varie- 
gated arboreal  form  of  H.  rhomboidea  obovata,  H.  nsr- 
drense  variegata,  the  leaf  having  white  streaks  and 
splashes  ;  H.  minima,  with  green  leaves;  H.  lusitanica 
azorica,  with  green  leaves;  H.  Gold  Cloud,  a  small- 
leaved  variety,  with  numerous  leaves  of  a  pale  yellow 
colour.  Among  the  green-leaved  species  and  varieties 
was  the  singular-looking  H.  Glymii ;  and  H.  pal  mat  a 
aurea,  a  variety  with  a  very  lively  variegation.  Most  cf 
the  plants  were  profusely  covered  with  flower  buds  and 
flowers,  or  with  fruits,  and  all  of  them  appear  to  have  the 
tree  form  thoroughly  fixed  (a  Silver-£,ilt  Flora  Medal). 
Roses. 

Messrs.  Frank  Cant  &  Co.,  Braiswick  Nurseries, 
Colchester,  had  a  display  of  Roses,  arranged  in  about 
eighty  green  vase-like  tins,  which  were  placed  on  a 
stage  with  shelves  covered  with  a  bronzy  -  greec- 
olourei  cloth.  We  cin  only  mention  a  few  of  the 
most  attractive  vaiielies  in  this  splendid  exhibit  cf 
October-blooming  Roses.  These  are  Madame  Berkeley, 
a  large  Tea,  of  faint  salmon-pink  colour;  Geo.  Nabon- 
nand,  a  variety  of  much  the  same  type,  but  •  f 
richer  colour,  very  fine;  Marquise  de  Nivens,  a  T<  a 
Rose,  shown  as  bright  pink  little  buds;  Marie  Van 
Houtte,  Muriel  Grahame,  Maman  Cochefa  and  White 
Mam  an  Cochet,  two  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all  Foses  ; 
Francis  Dubreuil,  a  bright  crimson-coloured  Tea;  the 
new  Lady  Roberts,  Killarney,  and  the  H.T.  Rainbow 
(Gold  Medal). 

Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  &  Sons,  Colchester,  also  showed  a 
fine  collection  of  Roses,  the  exhibit  including  about 
forty  bunches,  arranged  on  shelves  similar  to  those  in 
the  exhibit  described  above.  Particularly  good  were 
Papa  Goutier,  Frau  Karl  Druschki,  Ulrich  Erunner, 
Mamau  Cochet,  White  Maman  Cochet,  Souvenir  e'e 
Catherine  Guillot,  Mrs.  John  Laing,  Lauret'e  Me  - 
simy,  Madame  Hoste,  &c.  (Silver  Flora  Medal). 

Mr.  Geo.  Prince,  Longworth  Nurseries,  Berks,  wjis 
awarded  a  Silver  Flora  Medal  for  a  smaller,  but 
delightful  exhibit  of  Roses,  arranged  in  Mr.  Prince's 
usual  tasteful  fashion.  Especially  good  were  such 
varieties  as  Bridesmaid,  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  Marie 
Van  Houtte,  Mrs.  Mawley,  Bridesmaid,  Bessie  Brown 
Maman  Cochet,  and  White  Maman  Cochet. 

A  pretty  Polyantha  Rose  (Win.  N.  Lavasseur),  having 
small,  semi  double  flowers  of  deep  crimson  colour,  was 
shown  by  W.  J.  Woods,  Esq.,  Sway  tilling,  Southampton, 
The  plants  were  in  bloom  in  pots. 

Chrysanthemum--". 

Messrs.  W.Wells  &  Co.,  Earlswood  Nurseries,  Redhil', 
again  made  an  imposing  display  with  Chrysanthemum 
flowers,  all  of  which  had  been  cut  from  plants  in  tbe 
open,  except  twelve  specimens  of  the  following  varieties : 
Rayonnante,  Mine.  Von  Andre,  Mutual  Friend,  Miss  F. 
Fulton,  Miss  A.  Byron,  Mrs.  T.  W.  Pockett,  &a.  These 
were  large  exhibition  blooms  and  were  shown  on  a 
board.  The  out-of-door  grown  varieties  were  grand, 
the  colours  being  varied,  distinct,  and  well  developed. 
Some  of  them  including  Parisiana,  Carrie,  Goacher'a 
Crimson,  Ac,  in  tall  bamboo  stands,  had  a  decidedly 
pleas'ug  effect  (Silver  Flora  Medal). 

Mr.  J.  Subman,  Victoria  Nursery,  Bcckenham, 
exhibited  a  group  of  dwarf  grown,  sturdy  Chrysanthe- 
mum plants.  They  had  been  grown  In  the  open  ground, 
lifted  and  allowed  to  perfect  under  glass.  The  varieties 
included  Soleil  d'Octobre, Mme.  Gustavo  Henry,  and 
Mychett  Glory,  the  last  named  being  a  tine  early  Jap- 
anese "f  pale  red  and  orange  colour. 

Messrs.  J,  Hill  &  Sons,  Barrowflcld  Nurseries,  Lower 
Edmonton,  Middlesex,  exhibited  a  group  of  Ferns,  i 
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which  the  predominant  feature  were  the  excellent 
plants  of  Asplenium  nidus,  from  quite  small  plants  in 
•'5-inch  pots,  to  specimens  in  tubs  aud  having  fronds 
about  fire  feet  long.  The  plants  were  clean  looking, 
well-grown  examples.  Ficus  radicans  variegata  was 
also  much  in  evidence  (Silver  Gilt  Banksian  Medal). 

Messrs.  Wii.  Cuthcsh  &  Son,  Highgate  Nurseries, 
London,  N.,  exhibited  a  group  of  Carnations,  most  of 
them  tree  varieties,  including  the  new  white-ttowered 
Mrs.  S.  J.  Brooks,  Harry  Fenn.  crimson  with  fringed 
petals;. T.  H.  Manley,  scarlet;  Sir  Hector  MacDonald, 
pink  and  white,  <&c. ;  also  several  Souvenir  de  la  Mal- 
maison  varieties  as  Juliette,  Sir  Chas.  Fremantle, 
Margot,  aud  Princess  of  Wales. 

Hardy  Flowers. 
Mr.  Jno.  Forpes,  Hawick,  N  P...  brought  a  collection 
of  Phloxes,  Pentsteinons,  and  Carnations  from  "across 
the  Border."  The  Pentstemons  were  remarkable  for 
the  size,  colour,  and  markings  of  the  flowers;  such 
varieties  as  Miss  Dawson,  Mrs.  Oliver,  President 
Carnot,  James  Ramsay,  Fernard  Foureau,  Mrs.  Hen- 
wood  Thompson,  Arthur  Allsop,  Joseph  Chamberlain, 
Dragoon,  N.  Barnes,  and  Mrs.  Roberts,  being  specially 
recommendable  for  these  points.  The  Phloxes,  too, 
were  shown  in  fine  condition,  considering  the  distance 
they  had  travelled.  One  of  the  best  varieties  was  one 
named  John  Forbes,  rich  rose  colour,  shaded  violet. 
The  Carnations  were  border  varieties,  and  amongst 
them  weie  some  of  excellent  merit  (Silver  Flora  Medal). 
Mr.  Thus.  S.  Ware,  Ltd.,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Fel- 
tliam,  Middlesex,  showed  a  great  bank  of  hardy  flowers 
which  included  numerous  varieties  of  rerennial  Asters, 
and  a  display  of  Gladioli.  A  few  Dahlias  faced  the 
group,  and  amongst  these  were  blooms  of  the  Grand 
Duke  Alexis,  and  some  choice  varieties  of  the  Cactus 
type  (?ilver  Banksian  Medal). 

Messrs.  J.ChealA  Sons,  Lowfield  Nurseries,  Crawley, 
Sussex,  staged  a  few  of  the  most  showy  perennial 
Asters,  as  the  well  known  A.  Harper  Crewe,  A.  N.  B. 
rosea,  A.  Amellus  bessarabicus  (this  lovely  variety  was 
shown  in  excellent  condition),  A.  punicens,  and  A. 
multiflorus  albus  ;  Pyrelhrum  uliginosum,  and  Sele- 
nium grandicephalum  striatum,  came  from  the  same 
establishment,  and  a  large  exhibit  of  single  Cactus  and 
Pompon-flowered  Dahlias  (Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

Mr.  B.  Ladiiams,  Shirley  Nurseries,  near  South- 
ampton, had  some  most  attractive  hardy  flowers,  the 
colours  of  which  were  as  bright  as  they  could  have 
been  a  month  ago.  The  beautiful  Coreopsis  Eldorado 
(yellow),  some  of  the  hybrid  Lobelias  noticed  on  the 
last  meeting,  Scabiosa  caucasici,  several  good  herba- 
ceous Phloxes,  perennial  Asters,  Ac,  were  among  the 
species  shown  (Silver  Flora  Medal). 

Messrs.  Jno.  Peed  &  Sons,  Koupell  Park  Nurseries, 
Norwood  Road.  London.  S.E ,  made  a  display  of 
varieties  of  perennial  Asters,  in  about  fifty  bunches. 

Messrs.  Bahr  &  Soxs.  King  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
London.  W.C.,  exhibited  agroupof  flowers  of  perennial 
Asters,  herbaceous  Phlox,  Kniphofias,  border  Chrys- 
anthemums, Dahlias,  Gladiolus  Lafayette,  Lobelia 
cardinalis,  &c.  (Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

Mr.  Amos  Perry,  Hardy  Plant  Nursery,  Winchmore 
Hill,  London,  N.,  had  some  very  fine  hardy  flowers  in 
the  best  condition.  Aster  Edna  Mercia,  A.  Perry's 
Pink,  Liatris  pyenostachya,  Astrantia  earnotica,  Sedum 
spectabile,  &o„  were  capital;  whilst  some  growths  of 
Solidago  Shorti,  apparently  a  glorified  form  of  lalifolia, 
about  5  feet  high,  were  the  finest  developed  we  have 
seen  (Silver-gilt  Banksian  Medal). 

Agroupof  well  grown,  nicely  flowered  plants  of  Gloire 
e'e  Lorraine  Eegonia  was  shown  by  Ronald  Keep,  Esq 
Woollet  Hall,   North   Cray,    Kent   (jr.,   Mr.  S.'pymj 
(Bronze  Banksian  Medal). 

F.  A.  Bevan,  Esq.,  Trent  Park,  New  Barnet,  was 
awarded  a  Bronze  Banksian  Medal  for  an  interesting 
group  of  perennial  Asler  flowers. 

A  novel  exhibit  came  from  Mr.  w.  J.  Belderson 
Apiary  Nurseries,  Tcrrington  St.  Clement,  Lynn,  Nor- 
folk. A  collection  of  Hyacinth  bulbs  was  shown  for 
the  purpose  of  drawing  attention  to  an  effort  that  is 
being  made  to  cultivate  them  in  this  country.  The 
specimens  included  (l)  bulbs  cut  for  propagating 
showing  bulblets;  (2)  bulbs  after  one  year  planted: 
(3)  bulbs  after  two  years'  growth  ;  (1)  perfectly  matured 
bulbs  for  forcing. 

Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch:  &  Soxs,  Royal  Exotic  Nurseries, 
King's  Road,  Chelsci,  exhibited  a  few  plants  in  flower 
of  an  Acanthaeeous  plant,  known  as  Dacdalacanthus 
parvus,  in  habit  like  ,-n  Eranthemum,  and  having 
deep  violet  blue  coloured  flowers.  Also  plants  of  a 
hybrid  winter-flowering  Eegonia  from  8.  Frcotelii  x  B. 
polypetala,  and  a  tall  growing,  bold  flowering  Aconitum 
labelled  A.  Wilsoni. 


Award  of  Merit. 
Chrysanthemum  Joseph  Lome.—  This  is  a  rich,  yellow- 
coloured  Japanese,  of  excellent  type  for  use  in  deco- 
ration ;  shown  by  Mr.  J.  Shawter,  Cranford,  Houn" 
slow.  The  pot  plant  carried  about  a  score  of  good 
flowers. 

Orchid  Committee. 

Present :  Harry  J.  Veitch,  Esq.  (in  the  Chair),  and 
Messrs.  James  O'Brien  (Hon.  Sec),  De  B.  Crawshay, 
H.  Ballantine,  F.  A.  Rehder,  E.  Hill,  H.  T.  Pitt,  G.  F. 
Moore,  T.  W.  Bond,  F.  W.  Ashton,  W.  Boxall,  W.  H. 
Young,  H.  A.  Tracy,  H.  Little,  J.  Wilson  Potter,  and 
W.  A.  Bilney. 

Several  good  groups  were  arranged,  the  largest  and 
most  generally  representative  of  the  Orchids  of  the 
season  being  that  for  which  H.  T.  Pitt,  Esq.,  Rosslyn, 
Stamford  Hill  (gr.,  Mr.  Thurgood),  was  awarded  a 
Silver-gilt  Flora  Medal.  Good  Odontoglossums  were 
conspicuous  in  the  group,  including  some  twenty-five 
plants  of  excellent  O.  crispum,  several  O.  x  Ander- 
sonianum,  O.  grande,  O.  Harryanum,  and  O.  Uro- 
Skinneri,  being  included.  The  Cypripediums  were  C. 
purpuratum,  C.  insigne  vara.,  C.  Spicerianum,  a  pretty 
form  of  C.  x  MemoriaMoensii,  the  fine  C.  x  Thurgoodi, 
C.  x  Wiganianum,  C.  bellatulum  album,  C.  x  tessella- 
tum,  &e.  Other  plants  noted  were  a  singular  form  of 
Cattleya  x  Hardyana,  Darned  Dislinction,  the  lip  of 
which,  in  its  dark  purplish  crimson  colour  and  fine 
gold  veiling,  showed  no  departure  from  C.  aurea, 
while  the  sepals  and  petals  were  almost  as  in  C. 
Warscewiezii;  a  curious  and  rather  pretty  hybrid  of  C. 
Aeklandue,  C.  labiata,  C.  Mrs.  W.  J.  Whiteley,  excellent 
Lcelia  pumila,  the  pretty  Cirrhopetalum  appendi- 
culatum,  Oncidium  papilio,  O.  X  ManUni,  Dendrobium 
Victoria  Reginaj,  Pilumna  nobilis,  and  Miltonia 
spectabilis  Moreliana. 

Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  were  awarded 
a  Silver  Flora  Medal  for  a  good  group  of  their  hybrid 
La-'io  Cattleyas,  ifcc.,  all  very  good  and  showy  flowers. 
Laslio-Cattleya  x  Tyro,  was  a  pretty  new  hybrid 
between  L.-C.  x  Proserpine,  and  C.  Gaskelliana,  with 
a  peculiarly  elongated,  purple-veined  labellum,  some- 
what resembling  C.  Schilleriana.  Three  distinct  forms 
of  L.-C.  bletchleyensis  appeared,  also  good  forms  of 
L.-C.  x  Nysa,  L  -C.  x  Bryan,  L.-C.  x  Paeavia.  L.-C.  x 
Parysatis,  L.-C.  x  Hermione,  L.-C.  x  Aphrodite,  L.-C. 
x  Ennoraia,  and  the  bright  yellow  L -C.  x  Ophir. 
Cattleya  x  Mrs.  W.  J.  Whiteley,  C.  x  Chloe.  and  others, 
all  being  finely  grown  and  well  flowered. 

Walter  C.  Walker,  Esq.,  Winchmore  Hill  (gr.,  Mr. 
Geo.  Cragg),  received  a  Silver  Flora  Medal  and  a 
Cultural  Commendation  for  a  group  of  tvrenty-flve  of 
the  best  cultivated  and  flowered  Odontoglossum 
crispum  which  have  appeared  for  some 'time.  The 
bulbs  were  of  extraordinary  size,  firm,  and  finely- 
leaved,  and  excellent  in  every  respect.  The  spikes 
and  the  flowers  on  them  were  large  and  well  finished. 
Mr.  Cragg  does  not  use  leaf-mould,  and  aoy  which 
come  into  his  hands  in  it  are  shifted  at  once.  His 
method  is  to  put  one  crock  in  each  pot,  fill  one-third 
with  bracken  rhizomes  from  the  peat,  then  place  the 
plant  loosely  in  the  pot  with  rough  peat,  and  surface 
this  w  ith  1  to  2  inches  layer  of  sphagnum-moss. 

Messrs.  Charlesworth  &  Co.,  Heaton,  Bradford, 
staged  a  choice  group  of  hybrids,  for  which  a  silver 
Banksian  Medal  was  awarded.  It  included  the  beau- 
tiful new  purplish-scarlet  Sophro-Laflia  x  heatonensis 
(see  awards),  Laelio-Cattleya  x  La  France  (C.  bicolor  x 
L.  tenebrosa),  with  a  very  sho«y  lip,  the  basal  half 
ruby- purple,  and  rose  colour  in  the  front;  Cattleya  x 
weedonensis  "  Kubelik  "  (granulosa  var.  x  Mendeli), 
with  delicately  tinted  sepals  and  petals,  and  fine 
purple-veined  lip;  L.-C.  x  callisto jlossa  albens,  a 
pretty  light  variety;  another  good  form  of  their  showy 
Cattleya  x  Iris,  the  dark  scarlet Sophro-Lafliax  Veitchi 
var.  Eros,  the  purplish  -  scarlet  Sophro-Cattleya  x 
eximia,  and  Cypripedium  x  Princess  (Mons.  Cofflnetx 
Fairicanum),  a  pretty  nearly  white  ground  hybrid, 
larger  than  the  other  Fairieanum  crosses,  and  with 
purplish  lines  aud  tinge  on  the  upper  sepal  and 
petals. 

Messrs.  Hucih  Low  &  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  in  a  neat 
group  showed  Cattleya  Grossii  pallida,  a  nearly  white 
form  of  their  new  introduction,  which  was  certificated 
at  the  last  meeting.  The  serais  had  a  greenish,  and 
the  lip  a  pale  rose  tint;  Oncidium  incurvum  album,  O. 
Forbesii.  Cattleya  :■;  Firefly,  good  forms  of  C.  Lod'di- 
gesii,  the  yellow  Cypripedium  iusigte  Eallite,  and 
La?lio-Catt'eya  x  intermedio-flava. 

Francis  Weixesley,  Esq  ,  Westfield,  Woking  (gr., 
Mr.  Gilbert},  showed  Cypripedium  x  Chas.  Canham 
major,  a  very  large  yellowish  flower,  tinged  aud  marked 


with  rose  ;  and  C.  Charlesworthi,  Westfield  var.,  a  very 
darked  coloured  flower  with  a  fine  rose  tinted  upper 
sepal,  having  a  base  of  a  purple  tint. 

Mr.  H.  A.  Tracy,  Twickenham,  showed  a  dark 
form  of  Liparis  tricallosa. 

Sir  Frederick  Wician,  Bart.,  Clare  Lawn,  East  Sheen 
(gr,  Mr.  W.  H.  Young),  sent  Lselio-Cattleyax  Constance 
Wigan  (L.  xanthina  x  C.  Rex),  an  effective  bright- 
yellow  flower  with  a  purple  blotch  on  thelip  :  L.-C.  ■  Iva 
(L.  longipes  x  L.-C.  x  Schillerianai,  resembling  L.-C.  X 
intermedio-flava  in  general  appearance,  but  with  dark 
purple  front  and  edges  of  the  side-lobes  of  thelip;  aud 
L.-C.  x  Gottoiana. 

Leopold  De  Rothschild,  Esq  ,  Gunnersbury  House 
(gr  ,  Mr.  J.  Hudson),  showed  one  of  the  fine  specimens 
of  Dendrobium  formosum  giganteum,  which  is  so  well 
grown  at  that  place.  The  plant  had  leafy  pseudo-bulbs 
2  feet  long,  and  fifteen  immense,  pure  white  flowers 
with  an  orange  centre  (Cultural  Commendation). 

De  B.  Crawshay,  Esq  .  Rosefield,  Sevenoaks  (gr.,  Mr. 
Stables),  showed  Odontoglosuim  X  Hallio-crispum 
roseum,  a  showy  yellowish-white  flower,  prettily 
blotched  with  reddish-brown,  rose-tinted  spots,  which 
showed  through  to  the  reverse  side  of  the  segments, 
which  have  also  a  dark  rose  flush  up  the  middle. 

Messrs.  William  Bull  &  Pons,  Chelsea,  showed 
Cypripedium  x  Charlesiauum  Sybil  (Leeanum  aureum 
X  Sallieri),  a  fine  yellow  flower,  with  the  upper  part  of 
the  dorsal  sepal  of  pure  white,  the  base  having  a  few 
purplish  spots. 

Awards. 
First  class  Certificate. 
Lxlio-Cattlfya  x  Madame  Chas.  Maron  (C  aurea  x  L. 
Digbyana),  from  Baron  Sir  H.  Schroder,  The  Dell, 
Egham  (gr.,  Mr.  H.  Ballantine).  A  fine  bold  flower 
with  sepals  and  petals  of  a  bright  light  rose,  some 
indication  of  C.  aurea  appearing  in  a  yellowish 
freckling  on  the  petals.  The  large  fringed  lip  was 
bright  rosy-lilac,  with  rich  yellow  disc  and  some  red 
lines  at  the  base.  The  cross  was  first  flowered  by  M. 
Chas.  Maron,  of  Brunoy,  Fiance. 

Sophro-Lxlia  x  heatonenns  (SophroniLis  grandiflora 
x  Imlia  purpurata),  from  Messrs.  Charlesworth  & 
Co.,  Heaton,  Bradford.  A  fine  addition  to  our  brilliant 
coloured  autumn-flowering  hj  brids.  Sepals  and  petals 
purple  tinted  dark  scarlet;  lip  larger  than  in  most 
other  Soplironitis  crosses,  reddish  rose  with  purple 
lines. 

Awards  of  Merit. 
Lxlio  -Cattleya  X  Isis  "Boselyn  variety"  (C.  x 
MastersoDire  x  L.  pumila),  from  H.  T.  Pitt,  Esq.. 
Rosslyn,  Stamford  Hill  (gr.,  Mr.  Thurgood).— A  perfect 
florist's  flower  of  fine  shape,  substance,  and  dwarf 
stature.  In  it  C.  x  Mastersonice  (latiata  xLoddigesii), 
also  a  finely  formed  flower,  ?nd  ore  of  the  earlier 
Veitehian  hybrids,  is  distinctly  traceable.  Flower 
bright  rose,  with  claret -crimson  markings  on  the 
openly-displayed  labellum. 

Cattleya  x  Firftty  (Dormaniana  x  Bowl  ingiana),  from 
Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park.— A  very 
floriferous  and  pretty  hybrid.  Sepals  and  petals  light 
rose,  lip  purple,  extended  in  a  long,  strap  shaped 
blade,  with  expanded  front  lobe,  the  side  lobes  clipping 
the  base  of  the  column  very  small. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

Preterit:  Geo.  Bunyard,  Esq.,  chairman;  andMessrs. 
H.  Palderson,  Jos.  Cheal,  Geo.  Woodward,  W.  Bates, 
S.  Mortimer,  A.  Dean,  Ed.  Beckett,  H.  J.  Wright,  H. 
Markham,  H.  Eslings.  G.  Reynolds,  F.  Q.  Lane,  Jas. 
Smith,  C.  G.  A.  Nix,  II.  Somers  Rivers,  A.  H.  Rivers, 
and  O.  Thomas. 

Both  fruit  and  vegetables  were  presented  in  unusunl 
abundance  and  excellence,  occasioning  the  awarding 
of  two  Gold  Medals. 

Mr.  Goodacre,  gr.  to  the  Earl  of  Harrington,  El- 
vaston,  Derby,  staged  a  very  fine  collection  of  fruit, 
including  twenty-one  bunches  of  superior  Grapes, 
twelve  of  which  were  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  and  three 
each  of  Black  Alicante,  Gros  Marcc,  and  Gtos  Colmar. 
Fronting  the  Grapes  were  ten  Melons,  live  being  of  The 
Countess  and  The  Peer,  the  latter  seedling  referred  to 
below,  all  fine,  handsome  fruits;  two  Peaches,  Barring- 
ton  and  Princess  of  Wales  ;  Plums,  Braby's  Greengage, 
Monarch,  and  Golden  Drop;  Pears,  Pitmaston 
Duches3,  Doyenne  du  Cornice,  and  Bcurro  Fouqueray ; 
and  Apples,  Sascoigce's  Scarlet  and  Lady  Sudeley.  The 
whole  of  the  collection  was  from  under  glass.  The 
Hogg  Ye  lal  was  unanimously  awarded  the  exhibitor. 

From  Mr.  W.  Fyfe,  gr.  to  Lady  Wantage,  Lockinge 
Paik,  Berks,  came  a  singularly  extensive,  representa- 
tive, aud  beau' if  ully  staged  collect  ion,  occupying  a  great 
length  of  tabling.   Here  there  was  an  entire  abseuce  of 
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formal  staging,  all  dishes  being  elevated  on  neat 
wire  stands,  and  the  whole  was  prettily  adorned  with 
coloured  tree  foliage.  The  Grapas  suspended  on 
vertical  boards  lifted  well  above  the  table  consisted 
of  Madresfield  Court,  Lady  Downcs,  Gros  Colmar,  well 
coloured;  Alicante,  Black  Hamburgh,  Muscat  of  Alex- 
andria, very  fine  bunches;  Buckland  Sweetwater,  and 
Foster's  Seedling,  twenty-four  bunches  in  all.  Peaches 
were  Sea  Eagle,  Grosse  Migoonne.  Bellegarde,  Princess 
of  Wales,  Barrington.and  Dymond  ;  Nectarines  Victoria 
and  Humboldt ;  several  good  Melons  ;  Plums  MonaTch, 
Jefferson,  Golden  Drop,  Pond's  Seedling,  Late  Orleans, 
*&c. ;  Morello  Cherries,  Brown  Turkey  Figs,  twenty-four 
dishes  of  good  Pears,  and  as  many  of  Apples,  making 
100  dishes  in  all.  In  addition,  Mr  Ftfe,  to  show  that 
he  was  not  a  mere  one-section  man,  staged  a  superb 
collection  of  vegetables  that  were  to  many  a3  attractive 
as  was  the  fruit.  There  were  fifty  dishe3,  inclusive  of 
fine  Standard  Beaver,  Sutton's  Ai,  and   Solid  White 


fold,  Yeoman,  Purple  Perfection,  The  Dean,  Reading 
Kusset,  Main  Crop  Russet,  Mr.  Bresee,  Hero  Laddie, 
and  others.  A  Gold  Medal  was  here  unanimously 
awarded. 

Messrs.  Green  it  Co  ,  Wisbech,  had  a  collection  of 
51  dishes  of  field-grown  Potatos  for  seed  purposes,  all 
very  clean  and  even.  Their  best  white  varieties  were 
Sir  J.  Llewelyn,  Sharpe's  Victor,  Evergood,  Up- to  Date, 
Sensation,  Fylde  Wonder,  Windsor  Castle,  The  Saxon 
&o. ;  and  of  coloured  varieties,  Beauty  of  Hebron, 
White  Elephant,  Main  Crop  Russet,  Reading  Russet, 
&c.  (Silver  Knightian  Medal). 

Messrs.  E.  &  A.  White,  Paddockwood,  Kent,  sent 
numerous  branches  of  Apple-trees  laden  with  fruit  to 
show  crop;  also  some  capital  samples  01  dishes,  in- 
cluding the  best  kitchen  varieties  (Vote  of  Thanks). 

From  Mr.  Seward,  Hauwcll,  came  a  good  sample  of 
his  Tomato  Hanwell  Victory,  regarded  as  like  Chemin 
Rouge. 


NATIONAL    CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

October  7,  $,  9.— The  first  show  of  the  present 
season,  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Chrysanthe- 
mum Society,  aud  the  last  but  two  that  will  be  held  in 
the  Royal  Aquarium,  Westminster,  took  place  on  the 
abive  date1;.  There  was  a  very  good  display  of  exhibits 
iu  the  competitive  classes,  and  the  trade  contributed 
many  groups  of  plants  and  flowers,  also  hardy  fruits. 
New  Chrysanthemums. 

The  Floral  Committee  awarded  First  class  Certificates 
to  the  three  following  varie'ies  :— 

Chrymntkemu  n  Bliek  Prince  —A  Japanese  flower  with 
smooth  pe'als,  of  very  deep  crimson  colour,  with  amber 
reverse,  which  ehows  eflectirely  in  the  centre  florets. 
A  first,  clas^  early  flowering,  decorative  variety. 

C.  Nelly  Blake.— A  light  red-coloured  Japanese,  with 
buff  reverse,  of  much  mei  i  t  for  early  decoration.  The 
two  varieties  mentioned  were  shown  by  Mr.  G. 
Shawyer,  Cranford.  Middlesex. 
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Fig.  93.— pear  michaelmas  nelts. 

Obtained  an  Award  of  Merit  at  the  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  Tuesday  last. 


Celeries,  Giant  Autumn  and  other  Cauliflowers,  good 
Syon  Lesks,  superb  Intermediate  Carrots,  equally  fine 
Tender- and  -  True  Parsnips,  and  Bio  id- red  Beet, 
Carter's  Model  and  Sutton's  Flower  of  Spring  Cabbages, 
Red  do.,  several  Kales,  Perfection  and  other  Tomatos, 
various  Cucumbers;  Wiodsor  Castle.  Abundance,  Puri- 
tan, The  Cropper,  and  other  Potatos;  Autocrat  Peas, 
Best-of-All  Runners,  Turnips,  &c.  For  these  tine  col- 
lections of  splendid  produce  the  Society's  Gold  Medal 
was  unanimously  awarded. 

To  Messrs.  DoBniE  &  Co.,  of  Rothesay,  Scotland,  at 
present  belongs  the  honour  of  staging  what  was  so 
readily  described  as  the  finest  and  most  beautiful 
collection  of  Potatos  ever  presented  at  the  Drill  Hall. 
There  were  fifty  flat  round  baskets,  each  containing 
forty  tubers,  each  basket  a  distinct  variety.  The  whole 
was  set  up  with  great  taste,  and  the  simples,  besides 
being  remarkably  even,  were  as  perfect  and  beautiful 
as  Potatos  well  could  be.  These  tubers  were  grown  on 
a  recently-turned-up  meadow  laod  of  a  brown  light 
loam,  rather  thin,  and  manured  lightly  with  stable- 
dung,  all  being  grown  in  Bute.  White  varieties  in- 
cluded Dobbie's  Favourite,  The  Sirdir,  Pride  "of  the 
Ochils,  Up-to  Date,  Puritan,  Ringleader,  The  Crofter 
Improved  Kidney,  Daniel's  Special,  Pride  of  Tonbridge, 
and  many  others.  Coloured  varieties  included  Eighty- 


Mr.  Goodacre  sent  bunches  of  Black  Morocco. 
Diamond  Jubilee,  and  a  seedling  Grape,  berries  of  all 
being  long  and  oval.  The  first-named,  thouph  least 
ripe,  had  the  best  flivour,  but  it  was  desired  the  seed- 
ling be  seen  again. 

Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons  sent  a  large  fruiting 
branch  of  a  new  Damson,  The  Langley ;  fruits  black 
and  size  of  Orleans  Plum,  a  wonderful  cropper,  but 
yet  far  from  being  ripe.  To  be  seen  later.  The  firm 
also  sent  a  new  Pear. 

Mr.  SLADE.gr.,  Poltimore  Park,  Exeter,  showed  Pear 
Senatcur  Vaisse,  thought  to  be  Fondante  d'Aulomne. 

Mr.  M.  Banks,  Wimborne,  had  a  couple  of  ripe 
Vegetable-Marrows,  product  of  crossing  Long  Greeu 
and  the  Orange  Gourd  (Vote  of  Thanks). 

From  Hobbies,  Ltd.,  Wisbech,  came  a  plant  and 
dish  of  fruit  of  the  Autumn  S  rawberry,  St.  Antoine  da 
Padoue,  showing  great  productiveness  (Vote  of  Thank-) 

Awards  of  Merit. 

Melon,  The  Peer.— A  so  id  white  fleshed  variety,  having 
rich  flavour.  From  the  Earl  of  Harrington  (gr  ,  Mr. 
J.  II.  (ioodacre). 

Pear,  Michaelmas  NtlU.  —  A  sweet  and  pleasantly 
flavoured  variety,  flesh  soft  and  melting.  See  fig  90, 
above;  also  fuller  dsscriplion  in  Gardeners'  Chronicle^ 
Oct.  12,  1901,  p.  271.    From  Messrs.  G.  Bunyard  &  Co. 


C.  Mary  Perkins—  A  Japanese  flowerof  exhibition  size. 
Colour  soft  but  rich  yellow,  with  drooping  florets. 
Shown  by  Mr.  H.  Perkins,  Greenlaods  Gardens, 
Henley  on-Thamcs. 

Competitive  Classes. 

In  the  class  Tor  a  group  of  Chrysanthemum s  and 
foliage  plants  arranged  for  effect,  Mr.  W,  Ilowe.gr.  to 
Lady  Tate,  Park  Hill,  Streatham  Common,  won  1st 
prize  from  Mr.  R.  C.  POLLIXG.  Mr.  Ihnvi  s  group 
contained  Chrysanthemum  plants  with  excellent 
blooms,  and  for  the  rest  it  consisted  of  CodloeumB, 
Palms,  Ferns,  Ac. 

Of  four  exhibits  in  the  principal  class  for  cut  blooms, 
namely  that  for  twenty- four  Japanese,  the  host  came 
from  Mr.  .1.  Hrookes,  gr.  to  W.  .1.  Newman,  Esq., 
Tofteridge  Park,  TotterldgO,  Herts.  Most  of  the 
Hoo'iis  wen-  ol  well  k nowo  late  flowering  varieties oi 
largo  size,  but  few  ol  them  ol  good  colour,  The 
brightest  were  Mr-.  Greenfield,  yellow;  Chas.  Longley, 
Soldi  d'Octobre,  aud  M.  L.  Ro  ny.  The  while  varieties, 
included  Mine  Gustave  Henry,  Lady  Craw  6haw,  Alice 
Byron,  and  F.  Molyneux;  Snd  Mr.  <:.  Empney.gr  to 
n.  Mansfield,  Esq.,  The  Lodge,  Abbot's  Road,  New 
Unmet. 

The  best  collection  Ol  twelve  Japanese  blooms,  dis- 
tinct,  waso  very  good  one  from  Mr  11.  Perkius,  gr.  m 
the  Hon.  W.  F,  D.  Smith,  M.P.,  Greenland:*,  Henley  on- 
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Thames.  He  had  an  extremely  fine  bloom  of  Sir 
William  Acland,  a  yellow  ground  marked  with  red.  The 
rest  were  Mrs  White  Popham,  Jane  Molyneux,  Graphic, 
Mrs  J.  Bryant, Lady  Acland,  George  Laurance,  Madame 
A.  Capitans,  Mary  Perkins,  and  three  seedlings;  2nd, 
Mr.  Jas  Brookes. 

Mr.  D.  B.  Crane  won  1st  prize  for  six  bunches  of 
Pompon-flowering  varieties;  and  Mr.  Eric  F.  Such, 
nurseryman,  Maidenhead,  was  2nd. 

The  larger  class  for  twelve  bunches  of  Pompons  was 
won  by  Mr.  Chas.  Brown,  gr.  to  R.  Hentv,  Esq., 
Langley  House.  Abbots  Langley;  and  Mr  T.  L  Turk, 
gr.  to  T.  Boney,  Esq.,  Southwood  House,  Ilighgate,  2nd. 

Blooms  shown*  in  Vases,  &c. 

The  best  vase  of  six  Japanese  blooms  of  one  variety 
(yellow)  only,  was  shown  by  Mr.  R.  C.  Pulling,  Monk- 
ham's  Nurseries,  Woodford,  Essex.  The  variety  was 
Mrs.  T.  W.  Pockett,  and  the  blooms  were  very  fine 
ones.    The  varie:y  Mary  Perkins  was  placed  2nd. 

In  a  similar  class  for  a  white  variety,  Mr.  G  Impney, 
gr.  to  H.  Mansfield,  Esq  ,  The  Lodge,  Abbot's  Road, 
New  Barnet,  was  1st,  showing  Madame  Gustave  Henry  ; 
and  in  a  turther  class  for  six  blooms  of  a  variety  other 
than  yellow  or  white,  the  1st  prize  was  awarded  to 
the  variety  Lily  Mountford,  shown  in  satisfactory 
character  by  Mr.  R.  C.  Pulling. 

Hand-baskets  of  Chrysanthemum  blooms  were  not 
better  than  we  have  seen  them  previously.  The  1st 
prize  was  won  by  Mr.  M.  V.  Seale,  Vine  Nurseries, 
Seven  oaks.  More  interesting  were  some  baskets 
arranged  with  "garden  flowers."  The  1st  prize  exhibit, 
from  Mr.  Norman  Davies,  Framfield  Nurseries,  Sussex, 
contained  Michaelmas  Daisies,  Golden  Rod, herbaceous 
Phlox.  &3.,  and  looked  very  pretty,  but  the  atmosphere 
of  tne  building  soon  caused  them  to  wither,  and  on  the 
second  day  they  looked  miserable  indeed. 

There  was  also  a  class  for  baskets  of  Roses,  and  Mr. 
E.  F.  Such,  Maidenhead,  showed  a  very  pretty  arrange- 
ment for  1st  prize. 

Class  13  was  for  twelve  bunches  of  carly-fiowering, 
distinct  varieties  of  Chrysanthemums,  andthe  1st  prize 
was  gained  by  Mr.  D.  B.  Crane  The  varieties  were  Ivy 
Stark.  Madame  Marie  Massee,  Horace  Martin,  Mrs.  Cul- 
lingford,  Hewn  Coon,  Francois  Vuillermet,  Harvest 
Home,  Ralph  Curtis,  rather  thin,  showing  centre; 
Lemon  Queen,  rich  golden  colour;  Crimson  Marie 
Massee,  Bronze  Prince,  and  Mdlle.  Grunderdeon.  [No 
labels  were  attached  to  these,  but  the  names  were 
£cribblei  upon  the  paper  which  covered  the  table*.] 

The  best  early  salmon-pink  or  rose  coloured  variety 
was  Madame  Marie  Massee,  and  the  best  early  yellow- 
fl  >wered  variety  was  apparently  Horace  Martin,  but  no 
label  was  attached.  There  were  classes  for  other 
colours  in  these  early  varieties,  which  we  think  is  desir- 
able at  this  first  show.  Mr.  D.  B.  Chane  won  1st  prize 
lor  a  collection  of  twelve  early  flowering  Pompons. 

There  were  seven  exhibits  of  tables  decorated  with 
Chrysanthemums  as  for  a  dinner,  and  the  best  was 
adjudged  to  be  one  arranged  by  Mr.  F.  G  Oliver,  97, 
TolliDgton  Park.  N.  Miss  C.  B.  Cole  had  the  best 
exhibit  of  three  Epergnes,  arranged  with'Chrysanthe- 
mums  ;  and  Mr.  A.  Robinson,  gr.  to  F.  J.  Yarrow,  Esq.. 
Mitford  House,  St.  John's  Wood,  won  1st  prize  for  a 
single  vase  of  Chrysanthemums. 

There  were  classes  also  for  amateurs,  and  in  these 
there  was  good  competition. 

Vegetables. 

In  the  classes  arranged  by  Mr.  H.  Deverill  for  vege- 
tables, the  1st  prize  in  that  for  a  collection  was  won  by 
Mr.  Ed.  Beckett,  gr.  to  Lord  Aldenham,  Aldenham 
House,  Elstree,  who  had  splendid  produce. 

The  principal  exhibitors  in  the  classes  for  Onions 
and  other  vegetables  were  Mr.  H.  Folkes,  gr.  to  the 
Right  Hon.  T.  F.  Hakey,  M.P.,  Gaddesden  Place,  Hemcl 
Hempstead;  Mr.  Beckett,  Mr.  Frank  Allford,  Earl- 
stokc,  Devizes;  Mr.  J.  Bowerman,  Hackwood  Park 
Gardens,  Basingstoke  ;  Mr.  C.  Brown,  gr.  to  R.  Henty, 
Esq.,  Langley  House,  Abbot's  Langley;  and  Mr.  R. 
Lye,  gr.  to  W.  Gillian,  Esq.,  Sydmonton  Court, 
Newbury. 

Non-Competitive  Exhibits. 

These  were  numerous,  and  Gold  Medals  were 
awarded  to  the  following  exhibitors  :— Mr.  H.  J.  Jones, 
Ryecroft  Nurseries,  Hither  Green,  Lewisham,  who 
showed  Chrysanthemum  plants  and  blooms,  Michael- 
mas Daisies,  <fcc. ;  Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey,  Exmouth  Nur- 
series, Devon,  for  Chrysanthemums,  Carnations, 
Fuchsias,  &c.  ;  Hobhies,  Ltd.  (Mr.  Jno.  Green),  Dere- 
ham, Norfolk,  for  Dahlias;  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co., 
Bush  Hill  Park  Nurseries,  Enfield,  for  Lilium  longi- 
florum,  Begonias  Gloire  de Lorraine, Turnford  Hall  var., 
Crotons,  &c,  also  a  collection  of  Apples;  Messrs.  h! 
Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanlcy,  Kent,  for  a  group  of  Cannas 
and  Dahlias  ;  and  Mr.  H.  Berwick,  Sidmouth.  for  fruit. 

Silver  gilt  Medals  were  awarded  to  Mr.  E.  F. 
Such,  Maidenhead,  for  a  group  of  early  flowering 
Chrysanthemums;  Mr.  R.  Foster,  Nunhead  Cemetery, 
for  a  group  of  Chrysanthemum  plants  in  flower; 
Messrs.  W.  Cutbu.^h  &  Sons,  Highgate,  London,  for 
Dihlias;  Messrs.  S.  Spooner  &  Sons,  Hounslow,  for 
hardy  fruits;  and  Mr.  J.  B.  Colwill,  also  for  hardy 
fruits. 

ThefollowingexhibitorswereawardedSiLVERMEDALs: 
Mr.  G.  G.  Shawyer,  Cranford,  Hounslow,  for  a  group 


of  cut  Chrysanthemums  ;  Mr.  H.  Deverill.  Banbury, 
for  groups  of  zonal  Pelargoniums,  and  hardy  flowers; 
Messrs.  John  Peed  &  Sons,  West  Norwood,  for  cut 
flowers  of  tuberous  Begonias;  and  smaller  Silver  Medals 
to  Mr.  J.  Williams,  Ealing,  and  Mrs.  Hodgkinson, 
West  Didsbury,  in  the  former  case  for  table  decorations, 
and  in  the  latter  for  skeletonised  leaves. 


YOEKSHIEE    HAEDY    FRUITS* 

Mr.  Gaut  remarked  that  Yorkshire  was  a  large 
county,  and  hardy  fruits  of  all  kinds  are  found  grow- 
ing under  very  varied  conditions,  and  it  is  interesting 
to  note  the  effects  of  the  conditions  upon  kinds  and 
varieties  of  fruits  for  the  past  three  years.  He  said, 
'•I  have  been  engaged  in  studying  the  Yorkshire  fruit 
and  collecting  reports,  and  these  researches  have 
brought  out  some  curious  facts.  We  often  hear  experts 
say,  '  Sucli  aad  such  varieties  are  suitable  to  your 
particular  climate  or  district.'  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  this  advice  must  often  be  taken  with 
a  grain  of  salt.  For  instance,  Cellini  Pippin  Apple  is 
a  great  favourite  round  Leeds,  whilst  in  places  in  the 
norlh  of  the  county  the  tree  cankers  so  badly  that  it  is 
not  worth  growing  Blenheim  Orange  Pippin  is  re- 
ported from  41  stations,  and  from  18  of  these  as  unsatis- 
factory, and  the  nature  of  the  soil  has  very  little  to  do 
with  this.  The  proportion  stands  thus  :  9  satisfactory, 
11  unsatisfactory,  medium  soil  7  3,  light  soil,  7 '4;  Lord 
Suffield.  60  stations,  heavy  15*6  (it  is  often  recommended 
specially  for  light  warm  soils),  medium  10  8.  light  165. 
Dumelow's  Seedling  is  unsatisfactory  in  "^  stations  out 
of  17  ;  Warner's  King  in  7  out  of  47  ;  Cox's  Orange  in  13 
out  of  44;  King  of  the  Pippins  in  11  out  of  36;  and 
Ribston  Pippin  in  15  out  of  37.  Fruit  merchants  in 
Leeds  say  that  they  are  unable  to  obtain  the  Ribston 
Pippin  now  the  trees  are  fast  dying  out.  If  something 
could  be  done  to  save  this  variety  in  the  county,  it 
would  be  a  great  gain.  Even  at  Ribston  Park  young 
trees  newly  planted  soon  begin  to  canker.  Correspon- 
dents in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  h&ve  lately  been  asking 
about  the  Bismarck  Apple.  Reports  have  been  received 
from  15  stations  in  Yorkshire,  and  only  one  is  un- 
favourable Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  a  handsome  Apple, 
is  a  favourite  amongst  market  growers,  fetching  a 
fair  price,  but  its  flavour  is  very  moderate,  and  should 
not  be  classed  as  a  dessert  varie'y.  Amongst  Pears  it 
is  curious  to  note  the  Duchess  d'Angoulcme.  of  which 
reports  have  been  received  from  H  stations,  10  of  which 
are  given  as  satisfactory.  Experts  who  certainly  know 
Pears  well  state  that  in  the  south  and  midlands  it  is  of 
very  inferior  flavour. 

'  Tne  Transparent  Gage  Plum  is  said  not  to  be  a  suit- 
able variety  lor  this  county.  When  compared  with  the 
Green  Gage,  the  proportion  for  the  former  is  10  satis- 
factory, and  3  unsatisfactory  ;  and  for  the  Green  Gage, 
13  satisfactory,  asagaiust  6  unsatisfactory.  Many  more 
instances  might  be  quoted  if  space  allowed.  The 
county  is  not  considered  favourable  for  the  cultivation 
of  fruit,  and  wholesale  dealers  in  fruit  in  Leeds  do  not 
report  favourably  respecting  the  fruits  sent  to  market ; 
still  there  are  many  districts  where  fruit-growing 
might  be  established  with  a  fair  prospect  of  succesf. 
Shelter  in  the  north  is  one  of  the  chief  conditions  of 
successful  cultivation.  People  often  talk  about  plant- 
ing fruit-trees  in  hedges;  well.  I  should  say,  'Keep 
them  out  up  here.'  Samples  sent  into  the  market  are 
often  bad  enough  as  it  is,  aad  it  is  only  the  best  which 
fetch  the  best  prices,  therefore  the  most  favourable 
conditions  are  necessary." 


NATIONAL  AMATEUR  GARDENERS' 
LIVERPOOL  BRANCH. 

An  interesting  meeting  was  held  at  the  Common 
Hall,  Backins  Hey,  on  the  2nd  inst ,  and  the  attend- 
ance was  very  good.  Mr.  Ellison  presided.  The 
lecturer  for  the  evening  was  Mr.  R.  Pinnington, 
who  demonstrated  with  root  and  branch  the  proper 
method  of  piuning  fruit  tree3.  Referring  to  plant- 
ing, he  deprecated  the  deep  planting  so  often  found, 
and  gave  illustrations  of  the  good  results  which  can  be 
accomplished  by  removing  some  of  Hie  surface  soil, 
and  thus  bringing  the  roots  into  a  warmer  medium. 
Other  useful  hints  were  art jrded  on  the  ripening  ot 
fruit  by  wrapping  them  in  tissue  paper,  and  placing 
them  in  slignt  warmth,  and  thus  enabling  a  long 
succession  of  fruits  to  be  obtained,  besides  improving 
flivour.  The  culture  of  Lilies  was  next  dealt  with,  the 
subject  matter  of  which  may  be  summarised,  viz.:  — 
Pot  the  bulbs  early  in  a  compost  consisting  of  sound 
libry  turfy  loam,  some  leaf-soil,  course  sand,  finely 
broken  sandstone,  a  sufficient  space  being  allowed  for 
a  dressing.  Instead  of  agreenhouse  temperature  until 
growth  commenced,  the  lecturer  advised  the  grower  to 
plunge  the  Lily  pots  in  coal  ashes  in  a  cold  frame, 
protecting  the  bulbs  against  frosts,  and  affording  little 
or  not  any  water  till  growth  is  observed.  Koscs  were 
touched  upon,  the  strong  point  being  that  all  weakly 
wood  not  required  another  season,  should  now  be 
removed.  Orchid. 

*  A  Lecture  by  Alfred  Gaut  to  Leeds  Paxton  Society, 
October  4,  19j2. 


READING  &  DISTRICT  GARDENERS' 
MUTUAL    IMPROVEMENT. 

The  first  fortnightly  meeting  of  the  winter  session 
was  held  in  the  Abbey  Hall,  and  was  well  attended 
Mr.  G.  Stanton  presided  The  subjects  for  the  evening 
were.  "  Melons  in  Pots,"  and  "Stoking."  The  former 
was  introduced  in  a  very  practical  manner  by  Mr.  E.  F. 
Exler,  gr.  East  Tho'-pe.  Reading  under  the  following 
headings  :— Soils,  Affording  Water  to  Plants,  Syringing, 
Stopping,  Ventilation,  and  Shading  Plants;  Insects, 
Diseases,  and  Varieties.  The  subject  of  Stoking  was 
taken  up  by  Mr.  E.  Fry.  Greenlands  Gardens,  Reading, 
who  made  some  sensible  remarks  upon  the  stoke-hole, 
boilers,  fuel.&c.  The  discussions  were  well  sustained  by 
Messrs.  S.  Ager,  Clinch,  Townsend,  Powell.  D.  Ager, 
Neve,  Judd,  Fry,  Cox,  Bassell,  Cretchley,  Stanton, 
House,  and  Lever. 

Great  interest  was  created  in  an  exhibit  of  Cactus 
Dahlias  staged  by  Mr.  C.  P.  Cretchley,  gr.  at  The 
Honeys,  T^yford.  The  varieties  were  Lord  Roberts, 
Rosine,  Vesta,  J.  W.  Wilkinson,  W.  Jowett,  J.  Weir 
Fife,  Cornucopia,  Mrs.  E.  Mawley,  and  Mrs.  Carter 
Page. 

Mr,  H.  Hor/SE,  gr  ,  Oakfield,  Reading,  staged  a  collec- 
tion of  Apples  and  Pears;  and  Mr.  G.  Durrant,  gr.  at 
Preston  Lodge,  Reading,  specimens  of  various  types  of 
Dahlias.    Seven  ne  v  members  were  elected. 

The  subject  for  the  meeting  to  be  held  on  October  13 
is  •' Flowering  Trees  and  Shrubs,"  illustrated  by  lime- 
light pictures,  by  Mr.  G.  Gordon,  V.M.H.,  Editor  of  the 
Gardeners'  Magazine. 


YORKSHIRE    FUNGUS    FORAY. 

The  persistent  efforts  of  the  various  officials  and 
members  of  old-standing  to  make  this  annual  ramble 
after  fungi  a  success, were  rewarded  by  the  advent  of  new 
members  hailing  from  London  and  other  far  off  parts  of 
the  country.  It  is  only  on  very  rare  occasions  that 
the  fungi  characteristic  of  open  pastures  are  much  in 
evidence  in  this  country,  and  the  present  season  proved 
to  be  one  of  those  much  desired  occasions,  species  of 
Nolanea  Lcptoina,  and  more  especially  Hygrophorus, 
being  fairly  abundant.  One  very  fine  species,  Hygro- 
phorus bicolor.Kars ten, distinguished  from  H.  pratensis 
by  the  chalk- white  stem  gradually  tapering  downwards, 
was  met  with  for  the  first  timein  Britain.  An  aquatic 
fungus  superficially  resembling  a  species  of  Coryne, 
growing  attached  to  moss  on  a  submerged  stone  in  a 
stream,  does  not  agree  wiih  any  known  genus.  Again, 
a  very  beautiful  species  of  Inocybe.  pure  white  with 
reddish  gills,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  previously 
noticed.  Several  species  were  added  to  the  already  long 
list  of  Yorkshire  fungi.  The  geuus  Clavaria  was  well 
represented,  whereas  only  a  single  specimen  of  the 
usually  ubiquitous  Armillaria  meilea  was  seen.  Just 
over  350  Tpecies  were  noted  during  the  meeting. 

Papers  bearing  the  following  titles  were  read  :— "The 
Economic  Uses  of  Fungi,"  by  J.  H.  Holland,  of  the  Kew 
Museum,  illustrated  by  diagrams  and  specimens. 
"The  Use  of  Photography  in  connection  with  the  Study 
of  Fungi,"  by  A.  Clarke,  illustrated  by  numerous  stereo 
and  other  photographs.  "The  Modern  Method  of  Study- 
ing Agarics."  by  the  writer  of  this  notice.  A  beautiful 
collection  of  coloured  drawings  of  microscopic  and 
other  fungi  wei*e  exhibited  by  C.  Crossland,  F.L.S. 
Excellent  headquarters,  situated  in  the  beautiful 
and  romantic  valley  of  Eskdale,  near  Whitby, 
had  previously  been  secured,  lhanks  to  the  un- 
tiring energy  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Yorkshire 
Naturalists'  Union,  W.  Denison  Roebuck,  F.L.S.,  and 
the  cream,  butter,  bread,  &c,  was  a  revelation  to  those 
accustomed  to  the  substances  known  by  similar  names 
in  London. 

Helmsley,  near  Kirbymoorside,  was  selected  as  the 
locality  for  next  year's  foray,  commencing  on  Sept  26. 
Geo.  Massee. 


CATALOGUES    RECEIVED. 

FOREIGN. 
SI.  M.  Barri£re  et  CiE.,  16,  Route  d'Olivet,  Orleans, 

France. —Fruit  Tree  Stocks.  Coniferous  and  other 

Trees,  Shrubs,  Climbers,  New  Plants,  &c  ,  Trade 

List. 
Carl  Srrenger,  Vomero,  Naples,  Italy— Rare,  new,  or 

old  species  and  varieties  of  Plants.    Six  separate 

lists  in  the  English  language. 
Ernest  Benarv,  Erfurt,  Germany— Pansy  Seeds,  ditto 

Sweet  Peas,  Radish  Crimson  Giant  Forcing,  Flower 

Seed  Novelties  tin  English). 


Forecast  of  Greenwich  Weather. 
Mean  temp,  of  Autumn  (Sept. — Nov.).     Not 

over  51°,   and   probably  under   average 

(50'2°).     (Previous  extremes  46-8°,   and 

53-9°). 
Frost  days  before  JaD.   1,   1903.     Over  20, 

average  IS,  extremes  38  and  3. 
At  least  two  out  of  the  three  winter  months 

severe.  Winter  feasan  as  a  whole  severe, 

but  not  excessively  severe. 
Alex.  B.  MacDoiiall,  October  1,  1902. 
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METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS  taken  in  tlie 
Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens  at  Chiswick, 
London,  for  the  period  Sept.  is  to  Oct.  4,  1903. 
Height  above  sea-level  24  feet. 
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Tubs. 30 
Wed.  1 
Thd.  2 
FBI.  3 
Sat.     4 


E.N.E. 
E.N.E. 

N.E. 
E.N.E. 
E.N.E. 
E.N.E. 
E.N.E. 


55  9. 50 '7  58 '2 


51  9 
52 '4 
55  4 
51  9 
44  7 


49  0  55  9 

47  9  56-5 

50  6  59  2 

48  9  53-1 

41  2J49  1 

42  1 48  6 


46  0 

45  -5 

47  5 


I   *C       'O       *o       *3 
55  0  56  158  5  35  5 


54  -5  56  0 

53  B55-6 
03  540,55  3 

54  155-3 
52  3,55  0 
51  5,53  8 


I 
0 

50  2  0  02  f 

42  il 

43  2 


iTotl 

45 '4  0  05  53 '6  55 -3 


56  3  35  5 
56  2  39  0 
56  0  46  2 
56  0  45  8 
55  8  33  2 


Remarks,—  The  days  have  been  dull  and  dark,  with 
cold,  north-easterly  winds. 


GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

The  following  Summary  Record  of  the  weather 
throughout  the  British  Islands,  for  the  week  ending 
Oct.  4,  ia  furnished  from  the  Meteorological  Office  :— 

"  The  weather  during  this  period  differed  considerably 
in  the  various  districts,  but  was  mostly  fair  in  the 
north-west,  west,  and  south-west,  and  somewhat  un- 
settled in  the  south-eastandeast.  In  the  latter  regions 
slight  drizzling  rain  was  of  rather  frequent  occurrence, 
but  in  the  former  many  localities  were  quite  rainless. 

"The  temperature  was  below  the  mean  in  most  dis- 
tricts—as much  as  4°  in  England,  S  ,  but  just  equalled 
it  in  Scotland.  E.,  and  was  a  little  above  it  in  Scot- 
land, N.  and  W.,  and  in  Ireland,  N.  The  highest  of 
the  maxima  were  registered  either  on  Sunday  or 
Wednesday,  and  varied  from  723  in  Scotland,  N.  and 
Ireland,  S.,  and  70c  in  England,  S.W.,  to  61'  in  England, 
N.E.  Towards  the  end  of  the  week  the  maxima  were 
but  little  above  50°,  and  at  some  stations  below  that 
value.  The  lowest  of  the  minima  were  recorded  on 
Friday  or  Saturday,  whe  a  the  thermometer  fell  to  i33 
in  Scotland,  E.  (at  Braemar),  2a"  in  Scotland,  N.,  30  in 
England,  N.W.,  and  31"  in  the  Midland  Counties:  else- 
where the  lowest  readings  ranged  from  32°  in  England, 
E.  to  40°  in  England,  N.E.,  and  to  42"  in  the  Channel 
Islands. 

"The  rainfall  was  less  than  the  mean  in  all  districts, 
especially  over  the  north  of  Scotland,  in  Ireland,  and 
the  western  half  of  England. 

'•  The  bright  sunshirie  exceeded  the  normal  amount  in 
some  western  districts  and  in  Scotland,  N.,  but  was 
deficient  elsewhere.  The  -percentage  of  the  possible 
duration  ranged  from  42  in  England,  S.W.,36  in  the 
Channel  Islands  and  Ireland,  S  ,  and  34  in  England,  E. 
and  Scotland,  N.,  to  19  in  England,  S.  and  the  north- 
eastern parts  of  Great  Britain. " 


THE    WEATHER    IN    WEST    HERTS. 

The  change  to  colder  weather,  which  began  on  the 

28th   ult.,  set  in  very  suddenly.     For  instance,  the 

highest    temperatures    in    the   thermometer   screen, 

1  which  had  during  the  previous  week  continued  from 

WU'  to  10"  above  the  average  tor  the  time  of  year,  were 

;(  in  the  past  week  from  2°  to  12"  below  thataverage.    The 

>j  lowest  night  readings  were  on  the  other  hand  by  no 

means  exceptional— the  exposed  thermometer  on  no 

I  night  showing   more  than  3°  of  frost.     The  ground 

!  temperatures  have  been  falling  throughout  the  week, 

1  and  are  now  about  1°  colder  than  is  seasonable,  both 

at  two  feet  and  one  loot  deep.    An  insignificant  amount 

of  rain  fell  during  the  night  of  the  5th,  but  previous 

to  that  date  no  rain  at  all  had  fallen  for  nearly  three 

weeks.    Percolation  through  the  bare  soil  gauge  ceased 

altogether  on  the  2nd,  showing  how  dry  for  the  middle 

of  autumn  the  ground  must  have  now  become.    Since 


the  mont^  began  t'.e  weather  has  been  very  gloomy— 
rhe  average  record  of  bright,  sunshine  amounting  to 
only  about  l\  hours  a  day.  The  winds  have  been  very 
light;  t!.e  mean  r.ite  of  movement  of  the  air  at  30  feet 
above  the  ground  being  less  than  three  miles  an  hour, 
and  on  one  day  less  thau  a  quarter  of  a  mile  an  hour. 
The  atmosphere  remained  unusually  dry  in  the  early 
part  of  the  week,  but  during  the  last  few  days  it  has 
become  more  humid.  E.  M.,  Berkhamstcd,  Oct.  7,  1902. 


fflAR  KETS. 


COVENT  GARDEN,  Oct.  0. 
[We  cannot  accept  any  responsibility  for  the  subjoined 
reports.  They  are  furnished  to  us  regularly  every 
Thursday,  by  the  kindness  of  several  of  the  prin- 
cipal salesmen,  who  revise  the  list,  and  who  are 
responsible  for  the  quotations.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  these  quotations  do  not  represent  the 
prices  on  any  particular  day,  but  only  the  general 
averages  for  the  week  preceding  the  date  of  our 
report.  The  prices  depend  upon  the  quality  of 
the  samples,  the  supply  in  the  market,  and  the 
demand,  and  they  may  fluctuate,  not  only  from  day 
to  day,  but,  often  several  times  in  one  day.  Ed.] 

Cut  Flowers,  Ac— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


Arums,  per  dozen 
Asparagus    Fern, 

per  bunch 
Asters,  per  dozen 

bunches 
Bouvardias,     per 

dozen  bunches. 
Chrysanthemum, 

various,perdoz. 

bunches 
Coreopsis, per  doz. 

bunches 
Dahlias,  per  doz. 

bunches 
Encharis,  p.  doz. 
Carnations.bnch. 
Gaillardia,  dozen 

bunches 
Gladiolus  Brench- 
leyensip,    per 

bunch 

Lilium        album, 

doz.  blooms 

—  Harrisii,    per 

bunch 

Lobelia,  Red,  per 

dozen  bunches 
Lily  of    the  Val- 
ley, per   dozen 

bunches 


s.d.  s.d. 
3  0-40 

0  6-16 

2  0-80 

6  0-80 

3  0-12  0 

0  6-10 

3  0-60 

10-2U 
10-2U 

10-16 

1  6-  2  6 
10-20 

3  0-40 

4  0-60 

6  0-18  0 


Marguerites,  Yel- 
low, p.  dz.  ochs. 

Michaelmas 
Daisies,  per  dz. 
bunches 

Montbretias  , 
per  dozen 
bunches 

Pelargoniums, 
Scarlet,  dozen 
bunches 

Phlox,  per  dozen 
bunches 

Roses,  Merniet,  p. 
bunch 

—  red,  p.  dozen 
bunches 

—  various,  doz. 
bunches 

Smilax,  per  doz. 

trails      

Sunflowers,     per 

doz.  bunches  ... 
Tuberoses,      per 

doz.  blooms  ... 
Violets,  per  dozen 

bunches 

—  Parma.p.bch. 
Winter  Cherries, 

per  dz.  bunches 


s.d.  s.d. 
10-16 

4  0-60 

4  0-60 

2  0-30 
4  0-60 
10-20 

3  0-80 

3  0-18  0 

16-26 

10-20 

0  3-04 

13-16 
16-20 


Vegetables.— Average  Wholesale  Priced 


Artichokes,  Globe, 
per  dozen     ... 

—  Jeru  salem, 
per  sieve 

Aubergines,  doz. 

Beans,  dwarf,  per 

sieve 

—  Scarlets,  bus. 
Beetroots,  bushel 
Cabbage,  p.  tally 
Carrots,  per  doz. 

bunches 

—  bag  (washed) . 
Cauliflowers,  per 

dozen     

Celery,  per  dozen 
bundles 

Cress,  per  dozen 
punnets 

Cucumbers,   doz. 

Endive,  new 
English,  per 
score      

Garlic,  per  lb.    ... 

Horseradish,  fo- 
reign, p.  bunch 

Leeks,  12  bunches 

Lettuces,  Cos,  per 
score  

—  Cabbage,  per 
dozen  


s.d.  s.d. 
2  0    — 

1  ti    — 

2  0    — 

3  6-40 

0  6-10 
10-16 
16-30 

1  6-  2  0 

2  6-29 

0  6-16 
10  0-12  0 

1  3 

2  0-30 


10-16 
0  3    — 


1619 
10-16 


0  9-11 

oe-oi 


Marrows,      Vege- 
table, dozen    ...    1 

Mint, doz.  bunches    1 

Mushrooms,  bouse, 
per  lb 1 

Onions,  new,  green, 
doz.   bunches    1 

—  bag      3 

—  foreign,    case    5 

—  picklers,    per 
sieve 3 

Parsley,  doz.  bun.    1 

—  sieve 0 

Parsnips,  per  bag  2 
Potatos,  per  ton  .  65 
Radishes,  p.  doz. 

bunches  ...    0 

Salad,  small,  pun- 
nets, per  doz....    1 
Shallots,  per  doz.    0 
Spinach,  English, 

bushel 1 

Tomatos, English, 

per  doz.  lb.    3 

—  Channel  lids, 
per  lb.  ...    0 

Turnips,    new, 
per  dozen    ...    2 

—  bags    2 

Watercress,     per 

doz.  bunches... 


d.  s.d. 
0-16 


6-2  0 

0-3  6 
6-6  0 

0  — 
0-16 
6-0  9 
6-3  0 

o-yo  0 


3   — 
H  — 

6-20 

0-  4  0 

2J-0  3 

0-2  6 

6-3  0 


Plants  in  Pots,  Ac— Ave 
s.d.  s.d. 


Ailiantum 
dozen 


per 


aozen     4 

Aralias,  per  doz.    4 
Arbor  ViUe,    per 

dozen     9 

Aspidistras,   per  18 

Asters       2 

Aucubas,  per  doz     ■' 
Campanula. 

dozen     

Chrysanthemum, 

various 

Coleus,  per  dozen 
Crotons,  per  doz.  u 
I  »i:ii';i-na9,     var., 

per  dozen       ...  12 


per 


0  3-06 

rage  Wholesale  Prices. 
s.d.  s.d. 
Evergreen,      per 

dozen     3  0-18  0 

Ericas,  per  dozen    9  0-12  0 
Euonymus,  vars., 

per  dozen        ...    4  0-60 
Ferns  in  variety, 

per  dozen        ...    4  0-30  0 
Ficuselastica.per 

dozen     9  0-24  0 

Palms,      various, 

each    1  c-30  0 

0-18  0    Pteristremula.per 

0-  4  o|        dozen 4  1-80 

0-30  0     —  Wimsetti,  per 

dozen 4  r-  8  0 

0-30  0  I    —  major,  per  dz.    4  0-80 


n-  s  n 
0-8  0 

0-18  0 
0-3«  0 
0-4  0 

0-  8  0 

2  0-60 


Fruit.— Ave 
s. 
Apples.  English, 
per  sieve      ...    2 

—  Blenheims, 
per  bushel  ...    6 

—  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin,  sieve.    4 

—  King's,  bush,    b 

—  Worcester 
Pear  main,  per 
sieve 4 

—  Suflields  and 
various  cook- 
ers, per  bush.    3 

Bananas,    bunch    6 

—  loose,  dozen  1 
Blackberries, peck  3 
Cobnuts,  per  lb.  .  0 
C  r  a  n  berries, 

American,  qt....    0 
Figs,  per  dozen...    1 

—  Italian,  box  or 
case     1 

Filberts,  per  lb. ..    0 


0-7  0 


6-7  0 
"  10  O 
0  1  6 
0-3  6 

3-0  3.1- 

6  — 
0-  1  6 


2     — 


rage  Wholesale  Prices. 
d.  s.d.  1  $■<*>•  *•<*• 
Grapes,  new  Ham- 
burgh, per  lb.  1  6-  2  0 
B.,  per  lb.  0  4-08 

—  Belgians, 
per  lb.  ...  OftOli 

—  Alicante,  lb.  .  0  6-10 

—  Colniars,  lb.  .  0  10- 1  6 

—  Muscats,A.,lb.  2  0-  3  u 
B.,  per  lb.  0  9-16 

Lemons,  per  case  16  0-10  0 
Melons,  English, 

each    10-20 

Nectarines,  A., per 

dozen         ...  8  0-13  0 

—  B.,  per  dozen  2  0-40 

Oranges,  case 13  6-:3  0 

Peaches,  A.,  doz.  8  0-12  u 

—  B.,  per  dozen  2  0-50 
Pears,  per  sieve...  16-40 

—  stewing,  bkt.  3  0-  4  0 
Pines,  each  ...  3  u-  5  0 
Plums,  sieve  ...  2  6-40 
Quinces,  case     ...    3  0    — 


Remarks."—  Almeira  Grapes  fetch  from  12s.  to  20,-. 
per  barrel ;  Cahfornian  Peaches,  per  box,  6s. ; 
Pomegranates,  per  case,  lis.  ;  Corn  cobs,  per  doz..  Is. ; 
American  Apples,  20*.  to  30*.  per  barrel.  There  are  a 
few  Persimmons  from  the  South  of  France ;  also 
English  Walnuts,  unshelled,  which  fetch  6s.  per  bushel. 
Damsons,  if  good,  sell  for  tis.  to  7s.  per  sieve;  prime 
Plums  have  not  as  yet  commenced.  Some  large-sized 
home-grown  Horseradish  fetches  3s.  per  dozen  sticks  ; 
English  Onions,  per  cwt.,  5s. 


Potatos. 
Various  samples,  65s.  to   90s.  per   ton. 
32  &  34,  Wellington  Street.  Covent  Garden. 


John    Bath, 


FRUITS    AND    VEGETABLES. 

Glasgow,  October  8.— The  following  are  the  averages 
of  the  prices  during  the  past  week  :— Apples,  American, 
best,  18s.  to  28s.  per  barrel;  ordinary,  lis.  to  18s.  do. ; 
English,  15s.  to  22s.  per  cwt. ;  Pears,  Canadian  Bart- 
letts,  5s.  to  6s.  per  case ;  Duchesse  and  Clairgeau,  3s. 
per  case ;  Onions,  Valencia,  5s.  tid.  to  6s.  tid.  per  cwt. ; 
Tomatos,  Scotch,  6d.  to  Si  per  lb.  ;  do.,  English,  3d.  to 
tid.  do. ;  do.,  Guernsey,  5d  to  tid. ;  Lemons,  Naples,  15s. 
to  20s.  per  case;  Grapes,  lOd.  to  is.  tid.  per  lb.;  do., 
Almeira,  10s.  to  18s.  per  barrel ;  Melons,  7s.  tid.  to  18s. 
per  case  ;  Pomegranates,  5s.  to  6s.  per  case. 

Liverpool,  October  8.— Wholesale  Vegetable  Market. — 
Potatos,  per  cwt.  :  Kidneys,  2s.  2d.  to  2s.  lod. ;  Main 
Crop,  3s.  to  3s.  6d. ;  Up-io-Date,  2s.  to  2s.  4d. ;  Bruce, 
2s.  2d.  to  2s.  6d. ;  Turnips,  tid.  to  8d.  per  twelve 
bunches;  Swedes,  Is.  2d.  to  Is.  -id.  per  cwt.;  Carrot; , 
6d.  to  8d.  per  twelve  bunches;  do.,  2s.  to ,  4s.  per 
cwt.;  Onions,  English,  5s.  to  6s.  per  cwt;  do.,  foreign, 
3s.  to  3s.  9d.  per  hag ;  Parsley.  4d.  per  dozen  bunches ; 
Cucumbers,  is.  6(2.  to  3s.  per  doz. ;  Cauliflowers,  ad.  to 
Is.  3d.  do.;  Cabbages,  do.;  Celery,  9d.  to  Is.  6d.  do. 
St.  Johns:  Potatos,  lid.  per  peck;  Grapes,  English, 
is.  6d.  to  3s.  tid.  per  lb  ;  do.,  foreign,  4d.  to  tid.  per  lb. ; 
Pineapples,  English,  5s.  to  6s.  each;  Apples,  2d.  to  6d. 
per  lb. ;  Pears,  3d.  to  tid.  do. ;  Tomatos.  3d.  to  Sd.  do. ; 
Damsons,  4d.  to  tid.  do. ;  Cucumbers,  3d.  to  4d.  each  ; 
Mushrooms,  tid.  to  sd.  per  lb. 


SEEDS. 

Lonoon,  October  8.— Messrs.  John  Shaw  &  Sons,  Seed 
Merchants,  of  Great  Maze  Pond,  Borough,  London,  S.E., 
state  that  there  were  but  few  buyers  on  today's  seed- 
market,  with  not  much  business  passing.  Meanwhile- 
there  is  a  growing  disposition  to  speculate  in  Clover 
seeds  generally,  and  whilst  White  Seed  in  particular  has 
advanced  during  the  last  few  days  fully  £10  per  ton. 
Alsyke,  Red,  and  Trefoil  keep  firm.  There  is  no 
alteration  in  Ryegrasses,  but  Cocksfoot  still  tends 
upwards.  Mustard  and  Rapeseed  realise  last  week's 
currencies.  Seed  Rye  and  Winter  Tares  favour  buyers. 
Canary  seed  is  quiet  but  steady;  Hempseed,  however, 
comes  cheaper.  As  regards  Blue  Peas  and  Haricot 
Beans,  the  supply  continues  moderate,  and  full  prices 
are  realised. 


CORN, 

Average  Prices  of  British  Corn  {per  Imperial  qr.), 
for  the  week  ending  Oct.  4,  L902,  :md  lor  the  corre- 
sponding period  of  1901,  together  with  the  difference 
in  the  quotations.  These  figures  arc  based  on  tins 
Official  Weekly  Return ;— 


Description. 

1901. 

1003. 

Difference. 

Wheat        

Barley       

Oals 

r.     d. 

15      8 

ii;     :i 
1;     7 

»      d. 
:..    10 

15    11 

17     0 

*      d. 

+  0     a 

-  0      1 
—  0     1 
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ANSWERS  TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

***  Editor  and  Publisher. — Oar  correspon- 
dents would  obviate  delay  in  obtaining 
answers  to  their  cooitnuDications,  and  save 
much  time  and  trouble,  if  they  would  kindly 
observe  the  notice  printed  weekly  to  the 
effect  that  all  communications  relating  to 
financial  matters  and  to  advertisements 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Publisher  ;  and 
that  all  communications  intended  lor  publi- 
cation, or  referring  to  the  literary  depart- 
ment, and  all  plants  to  be  named,  should 
be  directed  to  the  Editor.  The  two  depart- 
ments, publishing  and  editorial,  are  quite 
distinct,  and  much  unnecessary  delay  and 
confusion  arise  when  letters  are  misdirected. 

BOOKS  :  TV.  P.  L.  &  £.  Villa  Gardening,  by 
Ed.  Hobday.     (London:    Macmillan    &    Co., 

'    St.  Martin  Street,  W.C.).—S.     Next  week. 

Chrysanthemum  Leaves  Diseased  :  Perplexed. 
The  appearances  observed  are  dissimiliar  to 
those  of  the  rust,  and  we  hope  to  afford  you 
an  answer,  after  examination. 

Clematis  Jackmam  Dying  :  Anxious  One. 
With  the  exception  of  mentioning  the  fact 
that  an  electric  lamp  surmounts  the  arch, 
you  afford  no  information,  and  we  are  un- 
able to  account  for  the  death  of  the  plant, 
unless  the  electrical  conductor  is  in  contact 
with  the  iron-work  of  the  arches.  An  exa- 
mination should  be  made. 

Cob  Nuts  :  G.  Musson.  Spread  the  nuts  thinly 
in  an  airy  room,  shed,  or  empty  vinery  till 
the  outer  husk  is  dry,  turning  the  nuts  over 
a  few  times,  then  place  them  lightly  in  clean 
large  flower  pot6,  whelming  each  pot  with 
another  somewhat  smaller,  and  place  them 
on  the  floor  of  a  cool  dryish  cellar,  and  if  the 
cellar  has  an  earthen  floor,  so  much  the 
better.  A  slight  sprinkling  of  salt  will  pre- 
serve the  nuts  from  mildew.  By  this  means 
nuts  may  be  kept  in  good  condition  till 
February. 

Cucumber  :  Lord  L.  A  case  of  fasciation.  We 
have  several  extraordinary  instances  this 
week. 

Fruit  Bottling  Co.  :  T.  A.  The  address  of 
the  company  is  not  known  to  us,  and  we 
would  suggest  your  advertising  your  wants 
in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle. 

Fungus  on  Arabis  Leaves  :  R.  W.  R.  Spray 
with  sulphide  of  potassium  in  the  proportion 
of  I  oz.  in  1  gallon  of  water. 

Gas  Lime  :  C.  R.  In  a  fresh  state  as  it  comes 
from  the  gas  purifier  it  is  inimical  to 
plant  life,  but  after  exposure  to  the  air,  or 
when  mixed  with  the  soil  in  digging  and 
trenching,  the  ground  being  left  uncropped 
for  three  or  four  months  afterwards,  it  is 
harmless  at  the  rate  of  two  bushels  per  rod 
of  ground,  or  in  compost  heaps. 

Grapes  Punctured  :  A.  A.,  Uxbridge.  Due  to 
mite  punctures  when  the  fruit  was  quite 
young. 

Leaves  op  Palm  Disfigured  :  T.  L.  J.  The 
pest  is  Graphiola  phcenicis,  a  minute  fungus. 
Spray  the  entire  plant  with  soft-soap  and 
water,  to  which  add  a  little  paraffin,  and 
rub  the  diseased  leaves  with  same  solution. 

Lilium  candidum  :  R.  A.  E.  The  photograph  is 
being  kept  for  consideration,  and  we  will 
let  you  know  the  result  shortly. 

Manure  for  Maidenhair  Ferns:  Ignoramus. 
The  mildest  kind  of  manure-water,  as  for 
example,  that  made  from  rotting  tree  leaves 
or  spent  Mushroom-bed  dung,  infused  in  a 
good  deal  of  rain  water,  and  allowed  to 
stand  to  get  clear,  is  strong  enough.  The 
hardening  your  "soft"  Maidenhair  Ferns 
must  be  brought  about  by  affording  air  rather 
plentifully,  with  but  little  or  no  shading. 

Massachusetts  :  Fairfax.  The  winters  are 
colder  and  the  summers  are  hotter  than 
those  seasons  in  this  country,  and  this  fact 
has  to  be  considered  in  many  matters  con- 
nected with  gardening.  Most  kinds  of  hardy 
fruits  grown  in  these  islands  succeed  there, 
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ether  with  others  from  more  northern 
climates.  Many  species  of  plants  which 
may  be  left  in  the  open  ground  here  in  the 
"winter,  must  be  afforded  considerable  pro- 
tection there  ;  such,  for  example,  as  Roses, 
Celery,  Cabbages,  Broccoli,  Cauliflowers, 
Parsley.  Grapes  ripen,  particularly  the 
native  species  and  hybrids,  out-of-doors. 
Glasshouses  must  be  well  provided  with  the 
means  of  heating,  and  as  an  aid  to  economy 
in  stoking,  the  floors  are  sometimes  put  2  to 
3  feet  below  the  ground-level.  Steam  is 
employed  in  preference  to  water-heated 
apparatus  :  ami  the  amount  of  bright  sun- 
light in  the  winter  months  enables  the  gar- 
dener to  grow  and  force  salad  plants,  Hoses, 
&c,  more  successfully  than  we  can  accom- 
plish under  our  cloudy  skies. 

Names  of  Fruits,  Etc.  :    We   an  desirous  to 

oblige  our  correspondents  as  far  as  we  can,  but 
the  task  is  becoming  too  costly  and  too  time-consum- 
ing for  11$  to  continue  it  without  some  restrictions. 
Correspondents  should  observe  the  rule  thai  not  more 
than  six  varieties  be  sent  at  any  one  time.  The 
specimens  must  be  good  ones  ;  if  two  of  each  variety 
arc  sent,  identification  will  be  cosier.  The  fruits 
should  be  just  approaching  ripeness,  and  they  should 
tie  properly  numbered,  and  carefully  parked.  A 
leaf  or  shoot  of  each  variety  is  helpful,  and  in  the 
case  of  Plums,  absolutely  essential.  In  all  cases 
U  is  necessary  to  know  the  district  from  which 
the  fruits  are  sent.  We  do  not  undertake  to 
a  lid  answers  through  the  post,  or  to  return  fruits. 
Fruiti  and  plants  must  not  be  sent  in  the  same 
bo.e.  Belay  in  any  case  is  unavoidable.  — 
J.  B.  1,  Golden  Spire  ;  2,  Northern  Green- 
ing ;  3,  Reinette  Grise ;  4,  not  known  ;  5, 
Hawthornden  ;  C,  Hunt's  Deux  Ans. — W.  M. 

1,  Domino;  2,  Grenadier;  3,  Lord  Lennox; 
4,  Pitmaston  Nonpareil  ;  5,  Baxter's  Pear- 
main  ;  C,  Bedfordshire  Foundling. — A.  C. 
The  fruits  were  all  small,  they  were  badly 
packed,  and  carelessly  labelled.  The  Apples 
are : — 1,  Holland  Pippin  ;  2,  Mere  de  Menage; 

3,  Lord  Suflield ;  4.  Winter  Greening ;  5, 
Rhode  Island  Greening ;  6,  Hawthornden. — 
A.  D.  You  sent  thirteen  fruits,  more  than 
double  the  number  allowed ;  the  majority 
are,  however,  so  poor  and  out  of  character 
that  they  cannot  be  recognised ;  the  others 
are  as  follows  : — 1,  Dr.  Lentier  ;  2,  Beurre 
Hamecker ;  3,  Epine  du  Mas ;  7,  Beurre 
Hardy;  8,  Beurre  Robert;  13,  Hacon's 
Incomparable. — C.  W.    1,  Keswick  Codlin  ; 

2,  Yorkshire  Beauty;  3,  Small's  Admirable; 

4,  Stone's  or  Loddington ;  5,  Please  do  not 
send  specimens  the  size  of  Crabs  ;  6, 
Minchul  Pippin.  —  Norfolk.  1,  Newtown 
Pippin  ;  2,  Claygate  Pearmain  ;  3,  Sturmer  ; 
4,  Pitmaston  Duchess;  -5,  Durondeau ;  6, 
Marie  Louise  d'Uccle. — Mrs.  Kelsall,  Win- 
law.  1,  Thompson's;  2,  Marie  Louise;  3, 
King  of  the  Pippins. — Norwood.  1,  Beurre 
Diel ;  2,  Jersey  Gratioli ;  3,  Beurre 
Capiaumont ;  4,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey  ;  5, 
Nouveau  Poiteau  ;  6,  very  small,  not  recog- 
nised.— J.  E.  Dawson.    2,  Cheshunt  Pippin  ; 

3,  Maltster  ;  4,  Lord  Derby ;  5,  Broad  Eye 
Pippin  ;  7,  Woodcock  ;  9,  Blenheim  Orange  ; 
10,  Kentish  Fillbasket ;  11,  Lady  Henniker  ; 
12,   Annie   Elizabeth;    13,    Fearn's   Pippin; 

1,  6,  8,  not  recognised.  Why  send  more 
than  six  varieties.  By  your  note  you  know 
this  is  the  rule. — H.  Averg.  Apples :  1,  New 
Hawthornden ;  2,  Hall  Door.  Peaches :  3, 
Dymond  ;  4,  Noblesse ;  5,  Princess  of  Wales; 
6,  Stump  the  World.— A.  C.  Walburton 
Admirable. — J.  D.  We  cannot  undertake  to 
name  Grapes  from  such  specimens,  a  bunch 
is  required  for  the  purpose. 

Names  of  Plants:  Correspondents  not  an- 
swered in  this  issue  are  requested  to  be  so 
good  os  to  consult  the  following  number. — ■ 
IV.    R,    Thetford.    1,    Celastrus   scandens ; 

2,  Datura  Stramonium.  —  Bus  in  Urbe. 
Vittadenia  triloba  syn.  Erigeron  mucronatus, 
A.  B.  R. — Kent  and  Brgdon.  Cladrastis 
tinctoria. — A.  B.  Cupressus  Lawsoniana, 
omitted  from  reply  in  Gardeners'  Chronicle, 
September  27. — G.  D.,  Waterford.  1,  Heli- 
anthus  decapetalus ;  2,  Rudbeckia  New- 
mani ;  3,  Chrysanthemum  (Pyrethrum)  uli- 
ginosum ;    4,   C.   maximum  ;    j,  Hedysarum 


coronarium  (French  Honeysuckle) ;  0,  Lobelia 
cardinalis  ;  7,  Hydrangea  Hortensia  var. — 
A  Reader.  32,  Helenium  grandicephalum 
striatum ;  3,  Hypericum  calycinum ;  33, 
Agrostemma  coronaria  atro  sanguinea  ;  25, 
Chrysanthemum  (Pyrethrum)  uliginosum. — 
T.  TV.  C.  Clematis  flammula. 

Pink  or  Rose-flowered  Zonal  Pelargonium: 
Ignoramus.     Princess  Alix  or  Zenobia. 

Potato  Crop  Giving  Returns  of  £8,000  Ster- 
ling per  Acre  :  G.  S.  Such  a  statement  is 
an  utter  absuidity. 

Scots  Fir:  Selsdon.  Procure  plants  of  five 
years  old  from  the  nursery,  and  plant  now, 
and  during  the  winter  in  mild  weather,  and 
in  spring  ;  but  autumn  and  spring  are  the 
better  seasons. 

Seedling  Dahlla.:  A.  TV.  T.  The  flowers  are 
of  extra  laige  size,  and  of  almost  dazzling 
brightness,  but  the  form  is  not  quite  that 
required  by  the  florists.  It  is  of  much 
value  for  making  an  effect  in  the  garden. 

Vegetable -Marrow  Stem:  B.  &  Sons.  One 
of  the  largest  instances  of  fasciation  occur- 
ring in  the  bine  of  a  Cucurbit  that  we  have 
observed.  There  seem  to  be  half-a-dozen 
branches  grown  together  in  a  long,  broad, 
flat  mass,  terminating  in  a  number  of  abor- 
tive leaf-buds,  flowers,  &e.  This  sort  of 
monstrous  growth  is  sometimes  caused  by 
excess  of  vigour. 

White,  Red,  and  Pink  Roses,  for  Af  fording 
Cut  Flowers  :  Ignoramus.  Devoniensis  or 
Niphetos,  Jules  Finger,  and  Souvenir  d'un 
Ami. 

Communications  Received.— John  Plummer.— F.  W.  B. 
—Dr.  Henry— Madame  Marc  Antocolskv.  St.  Peters- 
burg.—H.  J.  E.— C.  B.— J.  C— Martin  Smith- W.  Earp- 
your  letter  has  been  sent  to  the  addressee,  W.  Collins. 
—Constant  Reader— M.  Buysman.— J.  L.,  Denmark 
Hill.  -  Pteris.— Lord  Kesteven— H.  O.  E.— W.  B.— 
W.  G.  S.— A.  Pettigrew.— W.  S— J.  W.— W.  Collins.— 
S.  R.  W  —  W.  L— F.  E.-Miss  M.  A.— R.  A.  H—  R.  S.— 
A.  G.— E.  H.  J.— R.  L.  C—  J.  Lockyer  —  J  S.  U.— F.  W. 
T.  S.— F.  P.— Bromead.— C.  Cox—  H.  W.  W— Prof. 
Waugh— J.  J.  W.— A.  H.-P.  Miller.— Dr.  Bonavia.— 
H.  E.  T. 


GARDENING    APPOINTMENTS. 

Me.  J.  Wright,  formerly  Head  Gardener  at  Hopton 
Hall,  Werksworth,  aa  Head  Gardener  at  The  Holts, 
Newent,  Gloucestershire. 

Mr.  Walter,  late  Steward  and  Gardener  to  the  Rev. 
Arnold  Page.  Tendring,  Weeley,  Essex,  aa  Gar- 
dener to  Mrs.  Lamy,  Cavendish  Hall.  Suffolk,  R.S.O. 

Mr.  John  Horsley,  for  the  past  nine  years  Gardener 
to  the  late  E.  J.  Trendell,  Esq.,  Abbey  House. 
Abingdon,  as  Gardener  to  the  Right  Rev.  Lord 
Bishop  of  Reading,  at  the  Fame  place. 

Mr.  A.  Hubbard,  late  Foreman  at  Blenheim  Palaetj 
Gardens,  as  Head  Gardener  to  the  Hon.  E.  W.  B. 
Portman,  Hestercombe,  Taunton,  and  entered  upon 
his  duties  on  the  1st  inst. 

Mr.  Thomas  Simpson,  for  the  last  three  years  Gar- 
dener at  The  Grange,  Old  Catton,  Norwich,  as  Gar- 
dener to  The  Earl  of  Guilford,  Little  Glemham 
Hall,  Wickham  Market,  Suffolk,  and  entered  on  his 
duties  October  1. 

Mr.  William  Kirk,  formerly  Head1  Gardener  at  Black- 
moor  House,  West  Liss,  Hampshire,  for  a  period  of 
sixteen  years,  as  Head  Gardener  to  O.  Hagan,  Esq., 
Riverholme,  Hampton  Court. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Joy,  lately  Head  Gardener  at  Rose  Court, 
Havering-atte-Bower,  Romford,  Essex,  as  Head 
Gardener  to  H.  H.  Raphael,  Esq.,  Allestrie  Hall, 
Derby. 

Mr.  A.  T.  Paskett,  for  the  past  five  years  indoors  Fore- 
man at  Leonardslee,  Horsham,  as  Head  Gardener 
to  Philip  Secretan,  Esq.,  Slaugham  Park,  Crawley, 
Sussex 

Mr.  W.  Goodhill,  late  Head  Gardener  at  The  Beeches, 
Walton-on-Thames,  Surrey,  as  Head  Gardener  to 
C.  Neck,  Esq.,  Lily  Hill,  Bracknell,  Berkshire. 

Mr.  E.  Welford.  for  the  last  three  years  Foreman  at 
Idsworth  Gardens,  as  Head  Gardener  to  Major 
Leslie,  Slindon  House,  Arundel,  Sussex. 


Continued  Increase  in  the  Circulation  of  the 
"GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE. 
IMPORTANT  TO  ADVERTISERS.  —  The    Publisher   h<U 
the  satisfaction  of  announcing  that  the  circulation  of  the 
"  Gardeners'  Chronicle"  has,  since  the  reduction  in  the 
price  of  the  paper,  more  than 

*9-     TREBLED.     -» 

Advertisers  are  reminded  that  the  "  Chronicle"  circulates 
among  Country  Gentlemen,  and  all  Classes  of 
Gardeners  and  Garden-lovers  at  home,  that  it  has 
a  specially  large  Foreign  and  Colonial  Circula- 
tion, and  that  it  is  preserved  for  reference  in  all  the 
principal  Libraries. 


Supplement    to    the    "  Garoeners'  Chronicle,"    October    11,    1902. 


•^j^CKRc^i 


Spirjea  ari^efolia  in  Mr.  Leney's  Garden,  Saltwood,  Kent. 


Camellia  growing  in  the  open-air  in  Mr.  Leney's  Garden,  Saltwood,  Kent. 


October  18,  1902.] 
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A  VISIT   TO  JEESEY. 
N  the  invitation  of  the  Koyal  Agricul- 


o 


tural  and  Horticultural  Society  of 
Jersey,  it  was  my  privilege  to  pay  a  visit  to 
that  delightful  island  during  the  month  of 
September,  and  to  deliver  two  lectures  in 
connection  with  the  Horticultural  depart- 
ment of  that  Society  in  the  Town  Hall. 

During  my  visit  an  excursion  was  orga- 
nised by  the  Jersey  Growers'  Association, 
of  which  Mr.  H.  Becker  is  the  president, 
to  various  growers'  establishments  in  the 
eastern  parishes.  Opportunities  were  also 
afforded  me  of  inspecting  other  horticul- 
tural establishments  in  different  parts  of 
the  island. 

While  the  variations  in  soil  are  extremely 
great  on  so  limited  an  area,  ranging  from 
the  poorest  sand  to  the  richest  loam,  I 
found  the  soil  capabilities  of  the  island  very 
■extensive.  From  statistics  furnished  me  by 
Mr.  F.  W.  Toms,  the  official  analyst  of  St. 
Holier,  I  calculated  that  the  organic  matter 
of  the  soil  ranges  from  89,750  lb.  to 
118,750  lb.  per  acre  when  cut  to  9  inches 
■deep,  and  taking  the  average  weight  of  soil 
at  2,000,000  lb.  per  acre  at  this  depth.  The 
nitrogen  in  the  organic  matter  ranges  from 
3,050  lb.  to  8,450  11).  per  acre  ;  the  potash 
from  2,150  lb.  to  4.7.r.ii  II..  per  acre;  the 
phosphoric  acid  from  3,200  lb.  to  6,250  11'. 


per  acre;  the  lime  from  4,675  lb.  to  14,40(1  lb. 
per  acre ;  while  oxide  of  iron  ranges  from 
15,250  lb.  to  83,750  lb.  per  aero.  So  largely 
does  this  latter  ingredient  predominate  that 
in  some  districts  the  drainage  water  is 
quite  red. 

The  poorest  soil  is  found  in  the  parish  of 
St.  Peter's,  while  the  richest  is  that  of 
St.  Helier.  The  soils  of  St.  Saviours  and 
St.  Lawrence  are  about  equal  in  fertility, 
although  there  are  some  striking  geological 
differences  in  these  two  districts,  especially 
in  the  ingredients  oxide  of  iron  and  sulphuric 
acid ;  the  large  percentage  of  these  two 
elements  doubtless  explains  the  reason  for 
the  scabbing  of  the  Potato-tubers  grown  in 
the  parish  of  St.  Lawrence.  The  soil  of 
St.  Mary's  parish  is  of  a  medium  character. 
The  hardness  of  the  water  is  greatly  due  to 
the  great  prevalence  of  magnesia  in  the  soil. 

Nearly  all  the  soils  of  the  island  are 
deficient  in  lime  in  the  upper  layers,  some 
I  found  to  be  distinctly  acid,  which  may 
possibly  account  for  the  large  proportion  of 
Sour  Dock  (Rumcx  acetosa)  in  those  parts. 
The  large  proportion  of  phosphoric  acid 
shows  the  land  to  be  well  adapted  for  fruit- 
growing, and  the  large  amount  of  oxide  of 
iron,  combined  with  the  phosphates,  im- 
parts the  bright  colours,  both  to  the  flowers 
and  fruits.  Available  potash  is  decidedly 
deficient. 

The  Potato  crop  grown  for  exportation 
occupies  first  attention  throughout  the 
island.  From  statistics  of  Mr.  P.  Barbier, 
the  Notary  Public,  I  find  that  during  the 
present  year  66,625  tons  of  tubers  have  been 
exported ;  this  is  the  largest  quantity 
shipped  since  1891,  when  66,810  tons  were 
sent  from  the  island.  So  greatly  have 
prices  fallen  during  recent  years,  that  while 
in  1891  the  crop  realised  £487,642  Is.  8d.,  the 
present  year's  produce,  which  is  only  a 
little  less,  realised  but  £387,364  5s.,  a  differ- 
ence against  the  growers  of  £100,277  16s.  8d. 
From  April  1  to  May  3,  60  tons  of  Potatos 
were  delivered  which  sold  at  £26  per  ton. 
The  week  of  largest  exportation  was  from 
June  9  to  14,  when  12,820  tons  were  shipped, 
the  selling  price  being  £5  is.  per  ton  ;  the 
lowest  price  realised  was  £4  lis.  per  ton. 
St.  Malo  has  now  become  a  keen  competitor 
with  Jersey  for  early  Potatos,  although  the 
quality  is  said  not  to  be  so  good. 

Kents  for  suitable  land  are  very  high. 
No  special  rotation  is  followed.  Potatos  are 
grown  in  some  cases  every  year,  followed  by 
Mangels,  Carrots,  Turnips,  Barley,  &e.  Some- 
times Potatos  are  grown  for  two  or  three 
years,  then  corn,  or  mixed  Clover  and  Grass 
for  a  few  years,  then  Potatos  again.  In 
recent  years,  Mustard  has  been  grown  for 
green  manuring  with  good  results.  From 
25  to  30  tons  of  farmyard-manure  or  sea- 
weed are  applied  per  acre,  with  frequently 
8  to  12  cwt.  of  artificial  manure,  containing 
about  8  per  cent,  of  ammonia,  with  20  per 
cent,  of  soluble  phosphate.  Doubtless  the 
success  of  the  crop  is  enhanced  by  the  in- 
creased temperature  of  the  surface  soil 
engendered  by  the  decomposition  of  so  large 
an  amount  of  organic  matter  within  it; 
whilst  the  carbonic  aoid  evolved  in  the  de- 
composition will,  with  the  aid  of  moisture, 
serve  to  render  the  mineral  resources  of  the 
soil  more  soluble. 

Including  rent,  the  total  expenditure  for 
the  crop  is  often  as  much  as  £45  per  acre  ; 
but  almost  always  a  second  crop  of   some 


kind  is  taken  the  same  year,  after  the 
removal  of  the  Potatos.  The  earliest  crop-, 
which  command  very  high  prices,  average 
about  6  tons  per  acre  ;  but  the  average  crop 
of  the  year  ranges  from  eight  to  ten  tons, 
according  to  season.  Maize  is  being  exten- 
sively cultivated  for  cattle  feeding  in  its 
green  state,  and  is  said  to  give  excellent 
results  in  the  production  of  milk. 

In  the  present  season  Apples  are  generally 
scarce,  much  of  the  fruit  being  very  small, 
owing  to  injury  during  the  month  of  July  by 
caterpillars,  which  entirely  defoliaged  the 
trees.  As  there  are  so  few  wild  birds  in  the 
island,  if  these  insect-pests  are  to  be  kept 
under,  a  system  of  spraying  must  be 
adopted.  It  was  noticed  that  the  Apple- 
trees  succeed  best,  being  more  healthy  and 
more  productive  when  treated  on  cultivated 
soils,  which  confirms  the  experiments  at  the 
Woburn  fruit  farm.  The  excuse  of  the 
growers  against  the  practice  is,  that  they 
cannot  afford  to  waste  so  much  ground. 
Consequently,  the  trees  die  out  after  about 
twenty-five  years  of  cropping.  The  orchards 
in  many  instances  have  a  neglected  appear- 
ance, less  care  being  taken  of  the  Apple  crop 
than  formerly. 

Asparagus  is  deservingly  occupying  the 
attention  of  growers,  and  some  luxuriant 
areas  were  seen.  The  ridge  system  is  often 
adopted,  the  rows  being  2  feet  apart.  This 
permits  of  the  manure,  either  farmyard- 
dung  or  seaweed,  which  has  been  applied  as 
a  top-dressing  for  winter  protection,  being 
pulled  down  into  the  furrows  when  active 
growth  begins  in  the  spring.  It  then  feeds 
the  spreading  roots,  and  allows  of  the  soil 
being  pulled  away  so  as  to  cut  a  good  length 
of  stem  without  injury  to  other  crowns 
that  have  not  come  through.  There  is  an 
increased  cultivation  of  bulbs  during  recent 
years,  and  many  thousands  are  forced;  the 
Dutch  people  are  large  buyers  for  stock 
purposes.  In  fact,  Jersey  grown  bulbs  are 
being  recognised  as  superior  to  those  grown 
elsewhere.  The  demand  for  bulbs  of  Nar- 
cissus Telamonius  plenus  or  double-flowered 
Daffodil,  is  most  extensive.  The  Tenby 
Daffodil,  N.  obvallaris,  is  a  great  favourite. 

The  early  varieties  of  Chrysanthemums 
grown  outside  do  well,  and  command  fail- 
prices.  French  Beans  grown  as  catch  crops 
between  early  Tomatos,  are  said  to  be  par- 
ticularly suitable  to  the  island,  and 
there  is  always  a  good  demand  for  this 
vegetable.  A  special  culture  for  Green  Peas 
was  recommended  by  which  a  3-feet  high 
variety  could  be  grown  7  feet  high,  and  a 
crop  could  be  depended  upon  whatever  the 
season  might  be.  The  plan  adopted  is  to 
dig  the  soil  2  feet  deep,  incorporating 
a  large  quantity  of  farmyard -dung  mixed 
with  bone-manure.  Then,  to  grow  a  vege- 
table crop  of  some  other  kind  to  take  out 
the  more  readily  assimilable  nitrogen  of  the 
manure,  and  to  plant  Peas  in  the  second 
year ;  a  magnificent  crop  of  pods  being 
invariably  the  result. 

Tomatos  arehighly  cultivated  both  indoors 
and  outside,  but  the  sight  which  mot  my 
eye  this  year  was  both  surprising  and  sad- 
dening. For  weeks  disease  has  been  ravaging 
the  crop,  and  what  promised  to  be  successful 
cultures  have  now  been  utterly  blasted. 
Spraying  with  Bordeaux  Mixture  has  in 
many  rases  been  tried,  l>ul  only  with  partial 
success  because  the  operation  was  not  con- 
tinued  longenough.    It  i-  also  very  important 
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that  the  spraying  should  be  started  before 
there  is  any  indication  of  disease.  It  is 
useless  awaiting  developments  to  confirm 
suspicion.  Further,  it  was  noticed  that 
where  leaf  trimming  had  not  been  too  severe 
the  plants  did  best,  as  the  leaves  tended  to 
protect  the  fruit. 

There  is  decidedly  a  great  necessity  for  a 
better  system  of  grading  and  packing  fruit 
for  exportation  than  is  now  generally  adopted. 
./.  J.  Willis,  Harprnden. 

(To  be  continued.) 


past  them  ;  that  the  fruits  mature  quickly, 
and  that  each  plane  carries  its  4  to  5  lb.  of 
fruit  in  the  shortest  space  of  time  possible. 
Quality,  in  very  early  Tomatos,  is  with  maDy 
a  secondary  consideration,  and  for  this  reason 
the  corrugated  Large  Red  variety  is  largely 
grown  in  Guernsey  ;  but  the  varieties  just 
mentioned,  having  proved  themselves  as  ful- 
filling these  conditions  quite  as  well,  if  not 
better,  than  the  older  one,  will  probably  drive 
the  latter  into  the  background.  They  not 
only  bear  as  heavily  and  ripen  as  quickly,  but 


Fig.  91. — erica  propendexs. 


MARKET    GARDENING. 

TWO  GOOD  EARLY  TOMATOS. 

Writing  from  my  experience  in  Guernsey, 
1  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  Sutton's 
Winter  Beauty  and  Lawrenson's  No.  III.  as 
two  of  the  most  profitable  Tomatos  in  culti- 
vation for  very  early  fruiting.  I  cannot  speak 
so  positively  as  to  their  value  for  English 
growers,  but  in  Guernsey  no  others  can 
approach  them  in  merit. 

The  points  we  look  for  in  early  Tomatos  are 
that  they  set  freely  in  comparatively  dull 
weather ;  that  the  bottom  trusses  may  be 
readily  secured   without   the    plant   running 


they  are  of  the  highest  quality.  Winter 
Beauty  is  probably  the  better  of  the  two,  but 
both  aie  heavy,  handsome,  with  smoothness  of 
outline,  and  compare  favourably  as  regards 
quality  with  the  later  maincrop  varieties. 

Early  Tomatos  of  undoubtedly  good  quality 
such  as  these  are  of  great  value  to  Guernsey 
growers,  whose  trump  card  is  earliness  :  the 
Tomatos  exported  by  them  holding  the  first 
place  in  the  markets,  at  least,  till  the  end  of 
June.  The  seeds  are  sown  towards  the  end  of 
the  present  month,  the  young  plants  are 
potted  off  late  in  November,  and  are  planted 
•in  si!  ii  the  first  week  in  the  new  year.  The 
crop,  from  them  is  marketed  from  mid-April 
till  the  end  of  May.  F.  J.  Fletcher. 


ERICA   PROPENDENS. 

We  publish  at  fig.  91  an  illustration  of  thia 
pretty  species  of  Erica,  supplied  by  Mr.  Chas. 
Jones,  Ote  Hall  Gardens,  Sussex ;  and  at 
fig.  92  a  sketch  by  Mr.  Worthington  Smith  of 
part  of  a  plant  of  the  same  species  exhibited 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
on  March  2S,  1!I01,  when  it  was  awarded  at 
First-class  Certificate.  The  species  has  been 
in  cultivation  for  a  number  of  years,  though, 
as  in  the  case  of  other  beautiful  Heaths,  it  is 
very  seldom  seen  in  gardens.  E.  propendons 
was  figured  in  the  Botanical  Magazine,  t.  2140, 
from  specimens  cultivated  in  the  nurseries  of 
Messrs.  Loddiges  &  Sons,  but  the  illustration 
does  scant  justice  to  the  plant. 

The  habit  of  the  plant  and  drooping  cha- 
racter of  the  flowers  may  be  seen  perfectly 
from  the  two  illustrations  we  are  able  to 
afford  ;  and  the  colour  is  that  of  rosy-purple. 
As  pointed  out  by  "  W.  W."  in  Oardenera' 
Chronicle,  April  15,  1899,  p.  228,  E.  propendens 
may  be  said  to  closely  resemble  E.  Ctamis- 
sonis  {Bot.  Mag.,  t.  GIOS),  from  a  gardtn  point 
of  view;  but  though  for  the  garden  they  are 
of  about  equal  value,  there  are  botanica) 
differences  in  regard  to  the  pedicels  and  to  the 
colours  of  the  anthtrs.  Either  species  is  well 
worth  the  care  of  cultivators  who  have  not 
lost  appreciation  of  a  beautiful  section  of 
hardwood  greenhouse  plants. 


BOOK    NOTICE. 


American  Si  rawberry- Books. 

The  very  interesting  article  by  Mr.  Payne 
in  a  recent  number  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle, 
in  which  he  tells  about  some  Strawberry- 
books,  is  professedly  only  a  beginning.  He 
expressly  hopes  ihat  some  additions  will  be 
made  to  his  preliminary  bibliography.  Inas- 
much as  he  has  given  less  attention  to  the 
American  books  on  the  Strawberry  than  to 
any  other,  my  intrusion  at  this  time  may  be 
more  excusab'e.  There  is  another  reason  why 
the  American  books  on  the  Strawberry  should 
not  lie  neglected,  and  that  is,  that  Strawberry- 
growing  has  developed  to  a  very  much  larger 
extent  in  this  country  than  in  any  other. 
There  are  various  sections  of  this  country  from 
which  regular  Strawberry-trains  are  run  daily 
during  the  picking  season,  carrying  thousands 
of  crates  to  the  large  distributing  centres. 
Even  our  smaller  towns  through  several  months 
of  the  spring  and  early  summer  receive  Straw- 
berries daily  in  car- load  lots  for  distribution. 
This  very  great  commercial  development  mighfc 
I13  expected,  therefore,  to  have  its  influence  on 
the  literature  of  the  subject. 

Another  matter  which  might  have  its  bear- 
ing on  the  subject  is  the  fact  that  the  Straw- 
berry is  doubtless  native  to  this  continent. 
It  is  at  home  here  in  a  double  sense.  American 
horticulturists  mitrht  be  supposed  to  have  the 
most  accurate  and  intimate  knowledge  of  it; 
although  I  confess  that  experience  and  the 
literature  of  the  subject  do  not  stroDgly 
support  this  theory. 

The  cultivation  of  the  Strawberry  has  usually 
been  treated  along  with  that  of  other  so-called1 
small  fruits.  Books  on  small  fruits  and  small 
fruit  culture  have  been  very  papular  in  this 
country.  In  all  of  these  have  been  chapters 
on  Strawberries  aud  Strawberry  growing,  ana 
they  have  always  received  wider  circulation 
than  the  books  given  exclusively  to  the  Straw- 
berry crop.  The  one  book  which  has  been  iho 
most  popular  of  all  is  Fuller's  Smill  Fruit  Cul- 
turist,  written  by  Andrew  S.  Fuller,  and  pub- 
lished in  New  Yoik  about  twenty-five  ye^rs 
ago  or  longer— 1  have  not  the  exact  date  aS 
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hand.  But  this  same  author,  whose  works  have 
all  been  very  popular  in  this  country,  wrote 
ajsmaller  work  exclusively  on  Strawberry  grow- 
ing, which  has  also  had  a  large  sale.  This  was 
"The  Illustrated  Straiclierry  Culturist:  con- 
taining the  history,  sexuality,  field  and  garden 
culture  of  the  Strawberry,  forcing  or  pot 
culture,  how  to  grow  from  seed,  hybridising, 
and  all  other  informition  necessary  to  enable 
everybody  to  raise  their  own  Strawberries, 
together  with  the  description  of  new  varieties, 
and  a  list  of  the  brs1;  old  sorts."  The  first 
edition  of  this  book  was  published  in  New  York 
in  1802,  and  the  new,  revised  edition  appeared 
in  1887  from  the  same  publishers. 

Perhaps  the  first  Strawberry-book  in  this 
country  was  that  written  by  Mr.  A.  G.  Pardee, 
and  published  in  New  York  in  18-">4.  This  was 
entitled  A  Complete  Manual  of  the  Cultivation 
of  the  Strawberry,  and  went  through  several 
editions.  Next  in  chronological  order  came 
Mr.  Puller's  Strawberry  Culturist,  mentioned 
abore;  and  after  that,  one  by  J.  M.  Merrick, 
Jan.,  entitled  The  Strawberry  and  its  Culture, 
published  in  Boston  in  1870.  One  year  later 
Mr.  Charles  Barnard  published  his  book  The 
Strawberry  Garden,  also  at  Boston.  Mr. 
Terry's  book  on  How  to  grow  Stratvberries  is 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Payne  in  his  article  in  the 
Gard.  Chron.,  Aug.  16,  p.  109.  Mr.  L.J.Parmer. 
of  Pulaski,  New  York,  has  written  a  great  deal 
about  Strawberry-growing,  and  his  principal 
ideas  were  condensed  into  a  work  entitled 
Farmer  on  the  Strawberry,  which  he  published 
in  1891. 

In  the  way  of  shorter  articles,  our  literature 
is  much  more  extensive  and  altogether  more 
satisfactory.  Mr.  Pajne,  in  the  article  re- 
ferred to,  made  mention  of  a  bulletin  from 
the  Cornell  Experiment  Station  on  "The 
dreenhouse  Culture  of  Strawberries."  There 
have  been  some  hundreds  of  bulletins  pub- 
lished in  this  country,  most  of  them  dealing 
with  the  varioin  phases  of  the  much  more 
important  field  culture  of  this  fruit.  It  would 
be  impossible  for  me  to  give  anything  like  a 
list  of  these  here,  without  occupying  more 
apace  than  the  information  would  be  worth. 
Perhaps  the  very  best  recent  account  of  this 
subject  is  to  be  found  in  Professor  Bailey's 
Cyclopa'dia  of  American  Horticulture. 

Anyone  who  might  be  interested  in  collecting 
the  literature  of  the  Strawberry  would  find  a 
large  quantity  of  material  in  America,  most  of 
which  is  interesting  and  useful,  but  some  of 
which  naturally  is  of  small  account.  F.  A. 
Waugh,  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College. 


COLONIAL    NOTES. 


JAMAICA  TRADE  IN  FRUITS,  HORSES, 
AND  CATTLE. 
Messrs.  Elder,  Dempster  &  Co.,  following 
the  policy  adopted  by  the  firm  of  offering 
every  inducement  to  increase  trade  to  those 
ports  with  which  they  operate,  now  declare 
their  intention  of  carrying  horses  and  cattle 
for  stock  purposes  free  to  Jamaica.  Sir  Alfred 
Jones,  in  making  known  this  fact  to  our  re- 
presentative, taid  that  the  possibilities  for 
Jamaica  were  enormous,  and  so  far  as  he  was 
concerned  he  believed  in  the  future  of  the 
island.  The  opportunities  offering  for  the 
establishment  of  several  industries  and  the 
development  of  oihers  could  not  be  over- 
estimated. Fruit  is  to  be  had  at  practically 
no  cost,  and  sugar  is  grown  in  abundance  on 
the  spot  for  preserving  it ;  and  there  was  no 
leason  why  the  jam  industry  should  not  attain 
great  proportions  and  be  a  success.  The 
future  of  the  island  in  mineral  production, 
horse  and  cattle  rearing,  and  in  other  direc- 
tions, could  be  assured  by  the  introduction  of 
capital,  ability,  energy,  and  enterprise.  From 
the  Liverpool  Journal  of  Commerce,  Oct.  7, 1902. 


Fig.  92.— flowebing  .branch  of  erica  propendens.    (see  r.  276.) 

(Colour  of  llowei-s  rosy- purple.) 
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FORESTRY. 

FACTS  AND  FANCIES  IN  BRITISH 
FORESTRY. 

Choice  op  Species  in  Planting. — Few  more 
difficult  problems  confront  the  British  forester 
than  that  of  selecting  the  proper  species  for 
a  particular  soil  or  situatiou.  It  is  not  a  diffi- 
cult matter,  perhaps,  to  name  odo  or  two  trees 
which  will,  in  all  probability,  become  in  a  few 
years  what  is  termed  a  thriving  plantation  ; 
but  whether  they  will  ever  grow  into  a  profit- 
able crop  of  timber,  and  be  a  credit  to  the 
planter,  is  another  matter.  The  planter  of 
forest  trees  has  always  a  great  temptation 
before  him,  viz.,  that  of  gaining  a  cheap  and 
temporary  reputation  by  planting  only  trees 
of  rapid  growth,  which  will  make  a  big  show 
in  a  few  years,  but  possibly  fail  to  turn  out  an 
ultimate  success.  There  are  some  soils,  it  is 
true,  which  seem  to  suit  all  kinds  of  timber, 
and  on  such  it  is  difficult  to  go  far  wrong. 
Others,  again,  are  only  adapted  for  a  very 
limited  number,  and  speculative  planting  may 
turn  out  a  miserable  failure.  In  British 
forestry,  as  it  is  at  present,  the  selection  of  a 
species  may  not  be  determined  by  economic 
considerations  at  all.  The  motives  which 
induce  the  proprietor  to  plant  may  invest  the 
case  in  point  with  many  aspects  which  no 
outsider  can  anticipate.  The  proprietor  may 
want  landscape  effect :  he  may  want  a 
corner  or  clump  tacked  oa  to  or  dropped 
into  an  existing  plantation  ;  or  he  may 
evince  a  preference  for  a  particular  species, 
and  insist  upon  having  it.  All  this  is  un- 
known to  the  ordinary  critic  or  observer,  and 
his  approval  or  condemnation  may  be  valueless 
accordingly.  The  expert  who  has  nothing 
more  important  to  do  than  sit  in  his  office  and 
prescribe  mixtures  for  soils  and  situations  a 
hundred  miles  away,  and  which  he  has  pro- 
bably never  seen,  has  a  comparatively  light 
task.  In  imagination,  his  mixture  goes  through 
the  various  stages  of  planting,  thinning,  and 
felling,  in  about  half-an-hour,  and  he  is  then 
at  liberty  to  plan  and  create  (also  in  imagina- 
tion) extensive  forests  in  another  direction. 

But  to  the  man  on  the  spot,  all  this  is  not 
quite  so  easy.  Local  climate,  peculiar  con- 
ditions of  soil  or  situation,  and  the  various 
objects  in  view  in  forming  the  plantation, 
have  all  to  be  taken  into  account ;  and  it  may 
be  extremely  difficult  to  decide  what  are  or 
are  not  the  best  and  most  suitable  species 
to  plant.  Our  predecessors  of  ir>0  or  200  years 
ago  had  a  far  easier  task  than  we  of  today. 
Then  half-a-dozen  species  were  the  most  they 
had  to  choose  from,  now  we  have  as  many 
scores.  Collectors  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
have  been  pouring  in  their  contributions, 
which,  after  standing  two  or  three  winters' 
frost,  are  duly  described  as  "  trees  which  will 
produce  valuable  timber."  In  the  old  clays, 
Oak,  Ash,  Beech,  and  Scots  Fir  were  the 
only  species  extensively  planted,  and  it 
was  not  until  the  introduction  of  the 
Larch  that  any  great  change  in  the  menu 
became  general.  For  a  considerable  time  the 
Larch  satisfied  all  demands  made  upon  it,  and 
nothing  better  was  desired.  Then,  when  dis- 
ease appeared,  substitutes  were  looked  for,  and, 
if  everyone  could  be  believed,  they  were  found 
in  all  directions.  From  the  glowing  descrip- 
tions given  of  the  growth  of  this,  that,  and  the 
other  species,  one  was  almost  led  to  believe 
that  no  one  with  a  particle  of  common  sense 
would  plant  anything  else  than  what  for  the 
time  being  was  supposed  to  be  the  "  coming 
tree."  After  a  brief  run,  however,  most  of 
them  have  now  been  relegated  to  their  proper 
place,  and  planters  are  gradually  resigning 


themselves  to  the  inevitable,  and  in  many 
cases  beginning  again,  where  the  older 
planters  left  off.  It  is  gradually  being  realised 
that,  for  estate  purposes,  the  Larch  stands 
alone  as  a  tree  which  can  be  profitably  turned 
to  account  at  any  age,  and  that  being  the 
case,  it  is  better  to  plant  land  which  does  not 
happen  to  suit  it  with  some  crop  of  a  more 
permanent  if  less  profitable  character,  than  to 
plant  what  looks  like,  but  never  can  be,  a  sub- 
stitute. Our  forefathers  pinned  their  faith 
largely  on  indigenous  hardwoods  and  Scots 
Fir,  species  which  no  one  looked  at  when  the 
Larch  boom  was  at  its  height.  Now,  we  are 
gradually  returning  to  their  way  of  thinking, 
which  simply  amounts  to  the  principle  that  half 
a  loaf  is  better  than  no  bread.  The  market  for 
most  of  our  hardwoods  is  fairly  steady,  while 
that  for  a  great  deal  of  coniferous  timber  is 
very  uncertain  in  many  districts.  The  reason 
for  this  may  possibly  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  many  districts  of  England  contain  little 
mature  coniferous  timber,  and  what  there  is, 
is  usually  of  a  rough  and  unsaleable  character. 
For  centuries  hardwoods  have  been  recog- 
nised as  furnishing  the  marketable  timber  of 
the  country,  and  Euglish  timber-merchants 
depend  upon  them  for  carrying  on  their 
industry.  In  Scotland  and  many  parts  of  the 
north  of  England  other  conditions  prevail, 
which  proves  the  truth  of  the  dictum  that  a 
supply  creates  a  demand.  If  a  district  which 
now  contains  little  but  hardwood  timber 
could,  by  some  stroke  of  magic,  be  in- 
stantaneously furnished  with  the  same  quantity 
of  Scots  Fir  or  other  Conifer,  there  is  little 
doubt  but  that  a  market  would  arise  for  it  in 
a  very  short  time.  We  do  not  assert  that  the 
two  classes  of  timber  would  sell  at  the  same 
price,  or  with  an  equal  amount  of  profit  to  the 
seller.  But  the  fact  cannot  be  impressed  too 
strongly  upon  planters  that  the  readiness 
with  which  timber  sells  in  this  or  any  other 
commercial  country  depends  as  much  upon 
the  quantity  as  the  quality.  We  are  told  by 
eminent  experts  that  we  are  on  the  verge  of  a 
timber  famine.  Evelyn  predicted  the  same 
thing  200  years  ago  as  regards  Oak-timber  for 
the  navy.  Whether  a  similar  reason  for  the 
nonfulfilment  of  the  one  may  be  found  to 
arise  in  connection  with  the  other  prophecy, 
none  can  say  with  certainty.  But  few  can 
deny  that  the  decrease  in  the  natural  stock 
of  timber  in  the  world  must  go  hand-in- 
hand  with  the  increase  in  its  population 
sooner  or  later ;  the  forests  of  all  countries 
must  be  artificially  protected,  if  not  reared, 
and  this  must  prove  an  important  factor  in 
the  price  of  timber.  The  fact  that  Pine  timber 
at  the  present  time  can  be  had  practically  for 
the  cutting  down  in  Canada  or  Sweden,  is  no 
reason  in  itself  why  the  planting  of  Soots  Fir 
on  poor  sandy  ground  to-day  should  be  an 
indication  of  insanity  on  the  part  of  the 
planter.  No  one  of  sound  common  sense  would 
plant  Scots  Fir  where  he  felt  practically  cer- 
tain that  Oak,  Ash,  or  Larch  would  do  as  well, 
or  even  slightly  worse ;  but  economic  con- 
siderations, and  the  requirements  of  the 
grazier  and  farmer  will  not  always  allow  the 
forester  to  plant  exactly  where  he  would  like. 
It  is  not  given  a  certain  species  to  find  a  soil. 
but  given  a  soil,  to  find  a  species  which  will 
suit  it.  No  man  living  can  predict  with  cer- 
tainty what  class  of  timber  will  be  most  in 
demand  fifty  years  hence,  and  planting  for 
profit  is  more  or  less  a  speculation.  The 
correct  policy  to  adopt  in  large  planting 
operations  is  that  of  choosing  a  few  likely 
species  and  planting  them  in  as  large  masses 
as  possible.  A  block  of  40  or  50  acres  of 
sound,  clean,  and  mature  timber  of  any  one 
kind  will  sell  at  a  higher  price,  other  things 


being  equal,  than  the  same  quantity  spread 
over  a  wide  area.  In  the  one  case,  the  pur- 
chaser sees  what  is  before  him,  and  can  make 
special  arrangements  for  turning  it  to  advan- 
tage ;  in  the  other,  it  may  not  be  worth  his 
while  to  buy  in  small  lots,  or  go  to  the  extra 
expense  of  collecting  them  to  a  common  centre. 
To  eulogise  one  species  or  condemn  another  is 
sheer"  folly,  in  view  of  the  limited  length  to- 
which  we  are  able  to  see  ahead  of  us.  A.  C, 
Forbes. 


THE     HOLLYHOCK. 

The  Hollyhock,  as  perhaps  most  garden- 
lovers  are  aware,  is  a  very  old  denizen  of 
English  gardens,  and  is  mentioned  by  Par- 
kinson in  the  chapter  on  those  "  called 
usually  English  Flowers."  Moreover,  like 
a  few  other  old  flowers,  it  has  appro- 
priated a  name  that  originally  belonged  to 
another  plant,  the  Marsh  -  Mallow  ;  a  name 
too,  as  Turner  avers  that  was  bestowed  upon 
the  "jagged"  Mallow  (Malva  crispa).  So- 
late  as  three  hundred  years  ago,  Markham 
recommended  "  Holy-hoxe  or  Sea-Mallows," 
another  name  for  Marsh-Mallow  in  veterinary 
medicine,  so  that  it  is  safe  to  conclude  that 
during  at  least  the  sixteenth  century,  three 
distinct  plants  were  recognised  as  the  Holly- 
hock. How  long  a  time  previously  our  Holly- 
hock was  cultivated  it  is  impossible  to  say, 
but  Dodoens  mentions  its  English  name  in  one 
of  his  books,  from  which  it  may  be  assumed  it 
was  no  uncommon  plant  in  the  early  half  of 
that  period.  A  hundred  years  earlier  it,  or 
Malva  crispa,  is  referred  to  in  Russel's  Book- 
<>/  Nurture  among  the  herbs  recommended  for 
a  medicinal  bath : — "  Holyhokke  and  Yarde- 
hok  pelitory,  and  the  brown  fenelle,  &c." 

"Yordehok"  is  synonymous  with  Garden 
Mallow,  the  latter  an  early  name  for  the 
Hollyhock  employed  by  Hill,  Lyte,  Gerarde, 
Rea,  and  others,  though  Evelyn  (Acetaria) 
considered  Malva  crispa  the  true  Garden 
Mallow.  However,  Evelyn's  assumption  is 
not  endorsed  by  earlier  writers,  its  place 
being  generally  among  wild  Mallows.  In 
another  of  Markham's  books,  it  is  interesting 
to  find  "Mallows  and  Hollyhocks"  named  as 
useful  in  baths ;  but  one  cannot  certainly 
conclude  what  these  were,  as  the  "  Mallow  " 
might  or  might  not  be  our  Hollyhock,  and  the 
"Hollyhock"  the  Marsh-Mallow.  Hill,  in> 
the  ProjJifiiWe.li-rc  of  Gardening,  distinguished 
the  plant  merely  as  the  "  Greater  or  Garden 
Mallow,  white  and  red,  which  the  women  in 
our  time  use  to  decke  their  houses  and  windows- 
with;  "  and  Tusser  indicates  itasthe  Holy  Oak© 
for  the  same  purpose.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
Hollyhock,  like  other  plant3  that  are  multi- 
centenarians,  may  be  discovered  under  a- 
variety  of  names. 

The  single  varieties  with  their  perfectly 
formed  blooms  suggestive  of  Roses,  were 
variously  designated  Winter  Roses,  Holly 
Roses,  Rose  Mallows,  and  Ross  Tremiers. 
Johnston  states  that  a  double  scarlet  variety 
like  a  Provence  Rose  was  known  in  1033  as  the 
Rose  Mallow,  but  originally  the  doubles  were 
not  so-called.  Rose  Tremier  with  orthogra- 
phical variations  has  sometimes  proved  a 
puzzling  quantity.  It  was  current  about 
200  years  ago,  and  less,  by  which  time 
the  degrading  influences  of  years  had  reduced 
"Rose  d'outre  mer,"  to  that  truncated  and 
almost  unrecognisable  condition.  ' '  Rose  ultra 
marina"  was  the  Latin  original  translated 
by  Lyte,  Beyond  Sea  Roses.  The  Hollyhock 
was  also  called  Tree  Mallow  previously 
to  Lavatera  arborea  acquiring  that  name. 
Hollyhock,  the  sole  name  in  use  in  modern 
times,  is  also  not  without  its  variants,  the 
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least  appropriate  of  which  is  Holly  Oak  and 
the  more  correct  Holy  Hock.  Holly  is  a  very 
obvious  mistake,  the  plant  having  as  little 
connection  'with  the  s-hrub  of  that  name  as  it 
has  with  the  Oak.  Why  it  acquired  the  dis- 
tinction of  "holy"  is  very  simple,  though 
the  reason  has  not  always  been  clear ;  the 
vague  idea  that  the  plant  had  at  some  time 
been  introduced  from  Palestine,  having  been 
produced  as  a  satisfactory  solution,  though 
without  possessing  a  shred  of  evidence  in  its 
support.  A  certain  number  of  plants,  on 
account  of  the  virtues  they  possessed,  were 
thought  to  be  of  so  great  value  to  mankind  as 
to  deserve  and  receive  the  name  of  "holy." 
Such  was  the  Mallow  of  the  ancients,  and  it 
is  therefore  not  surprising  to  iind  the  Marsh- 
Mallow  bearing  the  monkish  name  of  "  Malva 
benedicta,"  the  blessed  Mallow,  or  holy  hock, 
these  expressions  being  synonymous.  The  last 
half  of  the  appellative  is  more  difficult  to 
•explain.  "Hock"  was  common  to  both 
England  and  Scotland,  and  was  applied  to 
many  subjects  besides  the  plant.  It  appears 
in  this  case  to  have  been  employed  to  distin- 
guish the  root  as  distinct  from  the  other  parts 
of  the  plants,  as,  for  example,  "Mallow 
hockis  "  would  lead  us  to  infer.  Though  the 
derivation  of  the  word  is  unlcnown,  it  appears 
not  unworthy  of  consideration  whether  the 
uatural  habitat  of  the  Marsh-Mallow,  in  salt- 
water marshes,  and  theneo  called  the  Sea- 
Mallow  and  Sea-Mint,  may  not  yield  a  key  to 
the  meaning.  "  Hock  and  hocks,"  according 
to  A  World  of  Words,  is  an  English  phrase 
signifying  "mire  and  dirt;"  and  the  Scots 
equivalent  means  digging  in  search  of  any- 
thing, e.g.,  "  howking  "  worms,  "  howking  " 
Potatos,  &c,  though  its  old  meaning  was  much 
broader.  "Hock,"  therefore,  may  indicate 
the  miry  substance  in  which  the  roots  were 
found,  and  perhaps  also  the  method  of  pro- 
curing them,  transference  to  the  plant  being  a 
simple  matter. 

It  is,  too,  not  unworthy  of  notice  that  the 
virtues  of  the  offieiual  Mallow  seem  to  have 
been  transferred  along  with  the  name  to  the 
Hollyhock,  as  the  latter  was  in  use  for  all 
purposes  for  which  the  former  was  esteemed. 
Thus  we  are  assured  "  the  garden  Mallow  is 
wholesomer  to  be  eaten  than  the  wilde."  It 
was  "sodden  and  eaten  ;  "  the  leaves  cooked 
were  "taken  in  meate. "  and  "  rawe — eaten 
with  a  little  salt."  In  medicine  also  it  occu- 
pied for  a  while  an  important  place. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  Hollyhock 
was  early  in  use  as  a  decorative  cut  flower, 
for  which  those  who  have  employed  the  single 
varieties  are  aware  it  is  singularly  well 
adapted.  About  the  same  date  Lyte  remarks 
on  its  great  variety,  single  and  double,  and 
notes  the  fact  of  its  cultivation  in  English 
gardens.  It  is  one  of  the  few  flowers  that 
Lawson  admitted  almost  solely  for  "ornament" 
into  the  country  housewife's  garden.  Parkin- 
son recommends  it  "to  sute  you  with  flowers 
when  almost  you  have  no  other  to  grace  your 
garden;"  and  Rea  provides  an  invaluable 
account  of  the  plant  as  grown  in  lt>.">6.  It  is 
remarkable  that  the  same  types  of  double 
flowers  were  in  existence  then  as  now,  "some 
very  thick  and  double,  like  the  Provence  Rose, 
some  that  have  the  outer  petals  broad,  some 
that  the  double  flower  hath  many  heads,  as  if 
many  small  double  flowers  were  thrust  toge- 
ther into  one.' '  The  colours  represented  were 
"white,  silver,  cream,  blush,  rose,  carnation, 
scarlet,  orange,  brimstone,  bright  red,  dark 
blackish-red  or  purple." 

Rea's  son  in-law,  the  Rev.  S.  Gilbert,  some- 
what superciliously  dismisses  Hollyhocks  as 
"trifles  adored  among  country  women  in  their 
gardens,  but  of  no  esteem  to  a  florist,  who  is 


taken  up  with  things  of  more  value," — a  really 
first-class  recommendation.  Laurence  informs 
us  how  they  were  disposed  in  1720  :  "  Proper 
places  against  Walls  or  Corners  of  Gardens 
should  he  assigned  them  where  they  may 
explain  their  Beauty  to  distant  views. "  The 
same  writer  intimates  the  increase  of  distinct 
sorts  by  means  of  offsets.  The  methods  of 
culture  are  detailed  so  fully  in  HiU's  Eden, 
that  references  to  works  other  than  that,  would 
be  superfluous.  The  common  practice,  which 
was  condemned  by  our  authority,  was  to  sow 
thickly  in  drills,  whence  the  plants  were 
"transplanted  at  small  distances,  and  there 
left  to  flower  the  first  time."  The  better  forms 
were  then  selected  and  planted  in  borders, 
and  the  worthless  thrown  away,  but  they  were 
all  so  weak  that  Hill  considered  the  rubbish- 
heap  the  proper  place  for  those  selected  too. 
As  a  better  method,  it  is  recommended 
that  the  seeds  be  sown  broadcast,  and  the 
seedlings  to  be  thinned  if  they  appeared  too 
close  together.  These  were  shortly  to  be 
transplanted  into  prepared  ground,  deeply 
trenched,  and  each  plant  allowed  18  inches 
every  way.  In  October,  "they  are  to  be 
transplanted  into  the  places  where  they  are 
to  flower,"  and  great  care  was  needed  at  this 
stage  that  balls  of  soil  should  be  preserved 
along  with  the  roots.  The  succeeding  year 
the  plants  flowered. 

Variegated  flowers,  according  to  Miller, 
were  introduced  from  China  in  his  day,  but 
these  were  no  novelty  as  early  as  the  days  of 
Elizabeth. 

The  Hollyhock  as  a  modern  flower  dates 
from  about  1840,  when  a  Mr.  Baron  of  Saffron 
Walden  commenced  raising  and  multiplying 
improved  varieties.  Shortly  thereafter  the 
blooms  were  being  exhibited  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  Dahlia,  but  according  to 
Glenny  the  petals  were  flimsy,  and  the  blooms 
like  Anemones  with  broad  guard-petals.  It 
was  discussed  as  a  question  of  importance 
whether  blooms  should  continue  to  be  shown 
singly,  or  on  spikes  of  three  to  five  flowers ! 
Time  happily  settled  the  matter,  and  single 
blooms  and  spikes  of  no  limit  as  to  number 
of  flowers  were  permitted  in  competitions. 
Chater  succeeded  Baron  as  the  great  expo- 
nent of  Hollyhock-culture,  and  Paul  and  the 
late  John  Laing,  then  gardener  at  Dysart,  Fife, 
became  noted  as  growers  and  raisers  of  new 
varieties.  The  latter  planted  his  stock  in 
front  of  south  walls,  and  in  not  a  few  gardens 
in  Scotland  it  was  the  practice  to  purchase 
annually  sets  of  new  Hollyhocks  at  a  uniform 
price  of  10s.  G<1.  each  plant.  Propagation  was 
effected  in  summer  by  cuttings  taken  from  the 
base  of  old  plants,  and  by  stems  cut  into 
single  eyes,  and  in  spring  by  means  of  cuttings 
from  started  stools,  or  by  grafting  on  roots. 

The  terribly  destructive  Hollyhock  disease 
appeared  about  eight-and-twenty  years  ago, 
and  during  many  years  it  was  a  rare  experience 
to  meet  with  this  noble  plant  in  gardens. 
Happily,  by  the  old  practice  of  raising  seed- 
lings, we  are  now  able  to  combat  the  enemy, 
but  it  is  noteworthy  that  seeds  must  be 
secured  from  plants  free  of  disease,  else  the 
young  seedlings  are  liable  to  attack  at  an 
early  stage  and  rendered  worthless.  One 
packet  of  seeds  sown  by  the  writer  one  year 
ago  produced  seedlings  that  were  affected 
almost  as  soon  as  they  were  above  the  soil. 

Poets  have  nearly  all  fought  shy  of  our 
flower,  but  we  have  at  least  the  alliterative 
line  of  Tennyson, — 

"  Heavily  hangs  the  Hollyhock;  " 
and  Walter  Crane's  essay — 

"  The  Hollyhock  his  standard  high 
Rears  proudly  to  the  autumn  sky." 

Not  improbably,  therefore,  the  advent  of  the 
poet  of  the  Hollyhock  is  somewhere  in  the 
mture.  B.  P.  Brothcrston. 


COMMON    PESTS    OF     THE  APPLE, 
PEAR,  QUINCE,  NUT,  PLUM,  &c. 

A  CORRESPONDENT,  writing  over  the  initials 
"S.  R.  W.,"  asks  us  to  inform  him  in  which 
way  he  may  preserve  his  crops  of  fruit  from 
the  ravages  of  caterpillars,  but  omits  to  name 
the  species.  We  assume  that  he  means  such 
common  scourges  as  the  Winter-moth,  Cheiina- 
tobia  brumata,  and  the  Codlin-moth,  Carpo- 
capsa  pomonella.  The  female  Winter -moth 
is  dusky-grey,  not  quite  wingless,  but  the 
abortive  wings  with  which  it  is  furnished  are 
too  small  to  be  of  any  service  in  flying.  The 
male  moth  is  from  1  in.  to  11  in.  across ; 
the  fore-wings,  which  are  silky  in  texture, 
are  greyish  -  brown  ;  the  hind  -  wings  are 
greyish-white. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  wingless  females 
from  getting  to  the  shoots  near  the  end  of 
which  she  lays  her  eggs  in  October  and  part 
of  November,  grease-bands  underlaid  with  a 
broad  strip  of  grease-proof  paper  must  be  put 
round  the  stems  of  orchard-trees,  &c,  and 
the  stakes  and  wires  of  espaliers,  early  in 
October  ;  these  grease  -  bands,  procurable 
from  the  nurserymen  and  sundriesmen,  being 
freshly  coated  with  the  right  sort  of  grease 
whenever  it  has  become  hard  and  lost  its 
stickiness.  The  bands  must  be  placed  close  to 
the  stem,  shaving  off  rough  bark,  or  putting  a 
fillet  of  clay  round  the  upper  edge  of  the  bands. 
Should  the  moths  have  got  to  the  branches  and 
crevices  of  the  bark  owing  to  lack  of  precau- 
tions, the  Paris  Green  (also  Emerald  Green, 
and  Schweinfurth's  Green)  dressing  should  be 
used  to  spray  the  shoots. 

In  the  second  week  in  March  the  eggs 
change  from  greenish-white  to  orange,  and 
then  just  before  hatching  to  a  reddish  colour. 
The  caterpillars  appear  at  the  end  of  that 
month,  and  are  of  various  colours,  greyish, 
greenish-grey,  and  some  almost  black.  Like 
other  caterpillars  kuown  as  "loopers,"  they 
have  four  pairs  of  sucker  feet  below  the  body, 
and  one  pair  at  the  end  of  the  tail.  They  soon 
begin  to  attack  the  foliage  and  young  growths, 
and  in  bad  cases  devour  buds,  flowers,  leaves, 
and  fruit.  There  are  various  recipes  for  making 
Paris  Green  mixture.  One  oz.  of  the  poison 
to  10  gallons  of  water  may  be  applied  to  young- 
foliage  without  causing  harm,  and  1  oz.  to 
0  gallons  on  mature  foliage.  If  Wheat-flower 
to  the  amount  of  1  lb.  per  10  gallons  of  water 
be  well  stirred  and  comminuted,  it  will  render 
the  mixture  adherent,  as  well  as  separate  the 
particles  of  Paris  Green  more  thoroughly  han 
stirring  or  agitating  the  mixture  with  a 
syringe  or  stick.  I'se  a  sprayer,  and  merely 
coat  the  leaves  with  a  line  dew,  and  leaving 
off  when  the  dressings  begin  to  drip.  Let  the 
mixture  be  kept  stirred  from  first  to  last, 
otherwise  the  Paris  Green,  being  heavy,  will 
fall  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  and  may  do 
harm  to  the  foliage.  Do  not  spray  trees  in 
bloom,  and  do  not  handle  or  inhale  the  powder. 
Obtain  it  in  1  lb.  packages,  in  a  finely- 
powdered  state,  or  as  a  paste. 

In  regard  to  the  Codlin-moth,  place  hay- 
bands,  or  flannel  or  sacking  cat  into  strips, 
the  strips  being  folded  twice  so  as  to  make  a 
fold  1!  inch  wide,  the  folded  edge  being 
turned  downwards,  and  fasten  those  round  the 
stems  of  the  trees  with  a  piece  of  cord  or 
wire.  Examine  the  bands  once  a  week  as  long 
as  there  is  any  fruit  left  on  the  trees.  Trees 
having  loose,  rough  bark  should  be  scraped 
carefully,  and  the  scrapings  placed  in  I 
and  burned.    This  should  bo  done  in  November. 

The  Paris  Green  mixture  may  bo  sprayed 
over  the  trees  from  the  time  tlio  fruit  is  set 
nil  June  or  later.  Fallen  traits  should  be 
collected  and  burned  forthwith  daily,  or  given 
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1 3  the  pigs  ;  burning  is,  however,  the  best 
coarse,  for  the  maggot  almost  immediately 
leives  the  fruit  when  it  has  fallen,  creeps 
away,  and  becomes  a  chrysalis,  in  which  state 
it  renains  till  the  spring,  when  the  cycle  of 
generation  begins  anew. 


ALPINE    GARDEN. 


POTENTILLA   ALCHEMILLOIDES. 

This  herbaceous  Cinquefoil  is  becoming 
rather  a  favourable  plant,  if  we  may  judge  from 
the  frequency  with  which  it  is  now  appearing 
in  good  collections,  although  for  long  it  was 
scarcely  ever  met  with.  It  is  well  named 
alchemilloides,  from  the  resemblance  of  its 
leaves  to  those  of  Alehemilla  alpina  and  I 
have  seen  it  mistaken  by  some  for  that  plant 
when  not  in  flower.  The  resemblance  in  form 
is  not  however  absolutely  complete,  and  the 
plant  under  notice  has  not  the  exquisite  white 
satiny  down  which  characterises  the  alpine 
Lady's  Mantle.  The  flowers  are  white,  and  are 
very  freely  produced  from  May  for  a  longtime 
at  a  stretch.  There  may  be  a  gap  in  the 
succession  of  bloom  in  late  summer  or  early 
autumn,  but  the  plants  soon  send  out  a  fresh 
crop  of  flowers,  which  are  continued  until 
after  frost  has  appeared.  It  comes  from  the 
Pyrenees.  The  height  of  the  plant  varies 
much,  according  to  the  soil  and  position,  but 
about  9  inches  is  an  average  one.  As  a  neat 
and  continuous  bloomer,  although  not  a  showy 
plant,  combined  with  the  ease  with  which  it 
may  be  grown  in  any  common  soil,  in  either 
sua  or  shade,  it  has  many  claims  upon  our 
attention. 

"Veronica  corymbosa. 

One  has  sometimes  to  be  content  with  a 
name  which  has  not  much  consistency,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  it  is  difficult  to  substitute 
one  any  better  for  garden  purposes.  The 
correct  name  of  this  plant  is  probably  V.  spi- 
cata  var.  corymbosa  ;  but  even  this  is  a  little 
indecisive,  since  there  are  other  forms  of  Y. 
spicata  which  have  flowers  in  a  corymbose 
head,  as  well  as  the  one  of  which  I  now  speak. 
The  plant  to  which  I  refer  is  a  low-growing 
alpine  form,  which  makes  a  close,  dense 
growth,  and  produces  late  in  the  year,  on 
stems  about  0  inches  high,  very  finely  coloured 
purple-blue  flowers  arranged  in  a  corymb.  Its 
great  value,  apart  from  its  own  intrinsic 
beauty,  lies  in  the  late  time  at  which  it 
flowers,  generally  from  August  onwards — a 
time  when  there  are  few  alpines  of  its  cha- 
racter in  bloom. 

CROCDS  ASTURICUS  ATROPlRPlItEUS. 

A  collection  of  the  autumn-blooming  Croci 
and  their  varieties  is  one  of  the  greatest  of 
one's  pleasures  at  that  season,  when  the 
garden  of  alpine  flowers  is  apt  to  be  dull  and 
wanting  in  colour.  From  the  appearance  of 
C.  speciosus  and  C.  zonatus,  until  the  end  of 
the  year,  one  may  always  have  one  or  more 
of  these  charming  plants  in  flower. 

This  autumn  I  have  been  particularly  pleased 
with  a  little  clump  of  the  variety  of  C.  astu- 
ricus,  which  is  named  atropurpureus  by 
Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons.  This  is  the  second  or 
third  year  in  which  it  has  bloomed,  and  the 
increase  of  the  corms  enables  one  better  to 
realise  its  worth  than  when  there  are  only  two 
or  three  flowers  together.  In  the  sunny  and 
sheltered  position  it  occupies,  it  suffers  less 
from  the  autumn  storms  than  some  of  my 
Croci,  and  the  little  clump  is  most  delightful 
with  its  small  deep  purple  blooms  open  in  the 
sunshine,  and  well  supported  on  little  stout 
tubes  which  hold  it  up.  It  is  the  deepest 
coloured  of  these  autumn  Crocuses  I  have  here, 
and  is  one  which  those  who  care  for  the  genus 
— and  who  docs  not? — might  well  grow  in  their 
gardens. 


LINDEOTH'S  CLASSIFICATION  OF 
THE  UREDIXE.E  ON  THE  UMBEL- 
LIFERE.E.* 

The  recently  published  work  of  Mr.  J.  I. 
Lindroth,  published  at  Helsingfors,  Die  Umbel- 
liferen-TJredineen,']  consists  of  a  classilication 
and  description  of  all  the  known  species, 
some  eighty-eight  in  number,  of  uredines  which 
attack  umbelliferous  plants.  It  may  not  be 
uninteresting  to  see  what  would  be  the 
arrangement  of  our  British  species  under  this 
system. 

The  author  divides  the  Puccinia?  on  the 
Umbelliferse  —  which  are  by  far  the  most 
numerous — into  four  groups  :  (1)  Those  with 
reticulate  teleutospores  ;  (2)  with  verrucose  ; 
(3)  with  smooth ;  (4)  with  well  developed 
teleutospore3  thickened  above,  on  coloured 
persistent  stems ;  and  (5)  a  group  which 
includes  four  exotic  Lepto-puccini;e. 

PUCC'IXI.E. 

I.  Retktlat.e.—  Teleutospores  with  reticu- 

lated epispores. 

1.  Paccinia  Smyrnii-olusatri,  D.  C. 

Spermogonia,     -Ecidia     and    teleuto- 
spores. 
On  Smyrnium  olusatrum,  L. 

2.  P.  Chserophylli,  Purt. 

Spermogonia,  -Ecidia,  uredo   and    te- 
leutospores. 
On  Anthriscus  sylvestris,  L. 
Myrrhis  odorata,  Scop. 

3.  P.  Pimpinellffl,  Strauss. 

Spermogonia,  /Ejidia,  uredo  and  teleu- 
tospores. 
On  Pimpinella  Saxifraga,  L. 

4.  P.  Heraclei,  Grev. 

Spermogonia,  -Ecidia,  uredo  and  teleu- 
tospores. 
On  Heracleum  spondylium,   I.. 
'}.  Puccinia  bulbocastani,  Cum. 

Spermogonia,     .Ecidia    and     teleuto- 
spores. 
On  Carum  bulbocastanum,  Koch. 
(5.  P.  Cicutie,  Lasch. 

Spermogonia,  /Ecidia,  uredo  and  teleu- 
tospores. 
On  Cicuta  virosa,  L. 

II.  PsORODERM.'E. 

Epispore   of  the  teleutospores   verru- 
cose. 

7.  P.  Hydrocotyles,  Link. 

Spermogonia,  .Ecidia,  uredo  and  teleu- 
tospores. 
On  Hjdrocotjle  vulgaris,  L. 

III.  BULLAT-E. — Teleutospores  smooth,  uredo- 
spores  distinctly  thickened  above. 

8.  P.  Petroselini,  D.C. 

Spermogonia,  uredo  and  teleutospores. 
On  .Ktlmsa  cynapium,  L. 

Petroselinum  sativum,  Hoffin. 

9.  P.  Conii,  Strauss. 

Uredo  and  teleutospores. 

On  Conium  maculatum,  L. 

10.  P.  Angelica*,  Schum. 
Spermogonia,    primary    uredo,   secon- 
dary  uredo,    primary  teleutospores 
and  secondary  teleutospores. 

On  Angelica  silvestris,  L. 

11.  P.  Apii,  Desm. 

Spermogonia,     .Ecidia,      uredo      and 
teleutospores. 
On  Apium  graveolens,  L. 

12.  P.  bullata,  Pers. 

Spermogonia,  primary  uredo,  secondary 
uredo,  primary  teleutospores, 
and  secondary  teleutospores. 
On  Silaus  pratensis,  Bers. 

*  Read  before  the  British  Mycological  Society  at 
Hereford,  September  2<=>,  1902. 

j  Die  I'uibeUiferen-Uredineen.  J.  Ivar  Lindroth.  Hel- 
singfors, 1902.    6vo,  pp.  2ii. 


13.  P.  .Egopodii,  Schum. 
Uredo  teleutospores. 

On  .Egopodium  Podagraria,  L. 

14.  P.  tumida,  Grev. 
Teleutospores. 

On  Conopodium  denudatum,  D.C 

15.  P.  Sinieulse,  Grev. 
Spermogonia,      .Ecidia,      uredo      and 

teleutospores. 
On  Smicula  europaei,  L. 
10.  P.  Bapleuri  falcati,  D.C. 

Sperm  ogonia,     .Ecidia,      uredo      ancl 
teleutospores. 
On  Bupleurum  tenuissimum,  L. 
IV. — Teleutospores,    long    covered    by   the 
epidermis ;     on    persistent    coloured 
pedicels.    No  British  species. 
V. — No  British  species. 

UROMYCES. 

No  British  species. 

HETER(ECIOUS   /ECIDIA. 
17.  Paccinia  Conopodii,  Kleb. 

i    ■  i  <  1 1  :i  on  Conopodium  denudatnm, 

D.C. 
Teleutospores       on       Polygonum! 
bistorta,  L. 
Charles  B.  Plowright,  M.D.,  King's  Lynn. 


PALMS. 

As  Palms  have  played  a  leading  part  as 
decorative  subjects  for  many  years,  a  cultura) 
note  in  a  horticultural  journal  may  not  be 
superfluous,  judging  by  the  appearanea  of  the 
Palms  in  some  gardens.  If  treated  properly, 
the  Palms  generally  grown  for  decorative 
work  —  Howeas  (Kentias),  Geonomas,  Cocos 
Weddelliana,  &c.  —  may  be  kept  of  useful 
dimensions  for  a  great  many  years  ;  but  the 
British  gardener  does  not  seem  to  recognise 
this  to  the  same  extent  as  does  the  continental 
gardener.  By  a  proper  kind  of  minuring, 
Palms  may  be  confined  to  pots  not  exceeding 
0  inches  in  diameter  for  some  years.  The 
common  error  amongst  cultivators  here  is  over- 
potting — I  do  not  mean  that  the  plants  are 
spoiled  by  potting  them  on  as  they  require  it, 
but  that  they  are  rendered  useless  for  many 
decorative  purposes  owing  to  the  large  size  of 
the  pots.  That  large  and  useful  Palms  may  be 
grown  in  small  pots  is  well  demonstrated  by  a. 
visit  to  the  Palm-house  at  Kew,  where,  on  the 
stages  may  be  found  hundreds  of  plants  that  have 
been  confined  in  small  pots  for  some  years,  and 
yet  are  showing  their  proper  characteristics. 
The  secret  consists  in  the  careful  application, 
of  water.  Palms  under  ordinary  circumstances 
grow  so  easily  that  the  man  with  the  water- 
can  is  too  apt  to  treat  them  carelessly.  Being 
free-rooting  subjects,  there  is  little  but  roots 
left  in  the  pot  after  the  plant  has  occupied  ife 
for  a  season  or  two,  and  to  maintain  a  plant  in 
good  health  under  such  conditions  necessitates 
extreme  care,  as  a  few  hours'  drought  may 
effect  such  a  check  as  to  cause  many  of  the 
leaves  to  turn  of  a  yellow  tint ;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  if  too  wet,  the  roots  are  quickly 
ruined.  There  are  many  so-called  fertilisers 
recommended  for  Palms,  but  after  having  seen, 
many  of  them  afforded  a  fair  trial,  I  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  tbat  there  is  none  that  sur- 
passes the  old  coacoction  of  sheep's-dung  and 
soot- water,  providing  that  it  is  used  quite  clear. 
A  very  suitable  compost  for  Palms  that  have  to 
remain  for  a  long  period  without  being  repotted 
is  a  mixture  of  three-parts  good  turfy-loam  and 
one  of  leaf- soil,  with  a  fair  addition  of  sand  and 
coarse  bone-meal.  When  repotting  Palms, 
always  bear  in  mind  that  all  monoeotyledonoxis 
plants  are  much  more  liable  to  injury  at  the 
root  than    dicotyledons,    therefore   the    less 
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handling  of  the  roots  the  better.  With 
Kentias  it  is  often  necessary  to  disturb  the 
ball  considerably  when  potting,  as  they  have 
an  unfortunate  habit  of  forming  stilt  roots. 
Under  ordinary  circumstances  it  would  take  a 
very  large  shift  to  take  in  these  roots  ;  but 
the  difficulty  is  avoided  by  removing  much 
of  the  soil  from  the  top  of  the  ball,  and 
pulling  the  stilt  roots  out  to  the  sides,  and 
then  potting  firmly.  When  dealing  with  large 
specimens,  it  is  advisable  to  place  turf  round 
the  base  of  the  stem  instead  of  trying  to  lower 
the  plant,  as  by  doing  this  new  roots  are  encou- 
raged, and  the  plant  obtains  a  firm  support. 
If  a  bed  having  a  strong  heat  is  available, 
the  roots  of  a  plant  if  small  in  size  may 
be  reduced,  and  the  plant  put  back  into  the 
same  sized  pot.  When  this  is  done,  March  will 
be  found  the  better  month.  For  general  pottiDg 
April  is  the  proper  time,  as  growth  is  then 
becoming  active.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  Palms  never  rest  as  do  other  plants,  but 
they  grow  very  slowly  during  the  winter. 
F.  J.  Cole. 


BOSE    RENE    AN  DEE. 

The  beautiful  weeping  Rose  shown  in 
fig.  93  was  exhibited  at  some  of  the  summer 
shows  by  Mr.  Chas.  Turner,  Royal  Nurseries, 
Slough,  who  has  kindly  informed  us  that  the 
variety  is  one  obtained  from  crossing  Rosa 
Wichuriana  with  the  pretty  and  well-known 
Noisette  L'ldi'ale.  It  is  therefore  an  addition 
to  a  group  of  varieties  that  is  meeting  with 
much  popularity,  owing  to  their  qualities 
obtained  from  R.  Wichuriana.  The  present 
variety  has  double,  ereamy-white  flowers, 
tinted  with  pink,  and  our  illustration  shows 
how  beautiful  an  object  it  may  become  if 
trained  similarly  to  the  plant  exhibited  by 
Mr.  Turner. 


NURSERY    NOTES. 


MESSRS.  LAXTON  BROS  ,  BEDFORD. 
On  June  25  last,  being  in  the  town  of 
Bedford,  I  took  the  opportunity  to  make  a 
call  on  Messrs.  Laxton  Bros.,  in  order  to 
inspect  their  seedling  Strawberries,  to  taste 
the  fruits,  and  compare  the  merits  of  the 
more  promising-looking  of  the  new  varie- 
ties. They  have  some  really  marvellous 
results  in  several  directions,  one  seedling 
especially  having  the  largest  fruits  that  I 
have  ever  seen  ;  the  flavour  of  this  variety 
is  also  very  good,  and  the  flesh  firm.  I 
noted  the  enormous  cropping  capabilities  of 
Fillbasket,  although  it  was  not  ripe.  Trafalgar 
is  a  very  promising  late  variety  ;  it  appeared 
to  be  a  heavy  cropper  and  a  good  grower.  But 
that  which  most  took  my  fancy  was  "The 
Laxton,"  which,  although  the  variety  was 
badly  cut  up  by  the  frost  of  May  13  and  II, 
carried  a  good  quantity  of  large  fruits  of 
fine  colour  and  good  flavour ;  it  is  a  fruit 
that  is  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  firm  as  that 
of  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  and  quite  ten  days 
earlier.  It  is  a  vigorous  growing  plant, 
which  appeared  to  me  to  have  every  quality 
a  Strawberry  should  have.  If  it  prove  as 
accommodating  in  the  matter  of  soils  and 
climate  as  Royal  Sovereign,  I  have  not  the 
least  doubt  that  it  will  supersede  that  ex- 
cellent variety.  I  observed  a  promising 
batch  of  seedlings  from  the  perpetual-flower- 
ing variety  St.  Joseph,  crossed  with  The 
Laxton,  and  other  fine  varieties,  several  of 
them  showing  the  perpetual  character  of  St. 
Joseph,  combined  with  the  size  and  flavour  cf 
the  other.  W.  E.  W. 


"  NATUEE-STUDY"  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES. 

In  Volume  X.  of  the  Special  Report*  issued 
by  our  Board  of  Education,  Mr.  R.  Hedger- 
Wallace  gives  a  carefully  considered  and  most 
useful  account  of  what  has  been  called 
"Nature-study"  in  the  United  States  of 
America.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  we 
have  borrowed  some  of  our  ideas  from  that 
country  ;  but  if  this  be  so,  we  have  taken  of 
the  best,  and  it  behoves  us  to  avoid  develop- 
ments which  are  not  to  the  advantae-e  of  edu- 
cation. Mr.  Hedger- Wallace's  paper  shows  us 
many  of  these,  while  perhaps  its  greatest  value 
lies  in  bringing  vividly  before  us  the  chaos 
which  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in  "  Nature- 
study "  we  have  a  term  or  expression  which 
does  not  at  present  indicate  clearly  some 
generally  recognised  and  accepted  educational 
principle. 

We  are  already  in  danger  in  this  country  of 
getting  into  difficulties  and  defeating  our  own 
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objects,  or  letting  others  do  it  for  us,  by  not 
coming  to  some  general  conclusions  as  to  what 
is  and  what  is  not  "Natnre-study,"  so  far  at 
least  as  elementary  education  is  concerned. 
Let  us  profit  by  the  example  of  America,  where 
the  term  "Nature-study"  is  so  loosely  ap- 
plied, that  the  question  whether  it  is  anything 
more  than  a  fad  has  been  frequently  debated. 
Mr.  Hedger- Wallace  enumerates  seven  distinct 
kinds  of  teaching  that  are  called  "Nature- 
study,"  irrespective  of  combinations  of  one  or 
more  of  them;  while  in  an  appendix  to  his 
paper  he  gives  a  list  of  at  least  a  dozen,  dis- 
tinguished by  Professor  Hodge,  himself  a 
prominent  American  "Nature-study"  worker. 

We  may  very  briefly  consider  the  methods  or 
systems  with  which  the  main  portion  of  the 
paper  is  occupied.     These  are  : — 

(I)  Ordinary  object-lesson  teaching,  in  which 
special  attention  is  devoted  to  natural  pheno- 
mena and  natural  history  objects. — This,  Mr. 
Hedger- Wallace  says,  is  called  elsewhere 
"earth  knowledge  "  or  "Nature  knowledge," 
and  the  object  of  such  teaching  is  to  impart 
information  about  natural  phenomena.  With 
this  last  statement  we  do  not  altogether  agree, 


for  much  mental  training  and  encouragement 
of  the  real  use  of  one's  eyes  can  be  obtained 
from  properly  conducted  object  lessons,  though 
perhaps  it  is  hardly  fair  to  call  this  ordinary 
object-lesson  teaching.  Mr.  Hedger-Wallace, 
going  back  to  the  United  States,  continues  that 
"  a  teacher  wishes  to  teach  certain  data 
bearing  on  some  specific  natural  object  or 
objects,  and  in  America  does  so  by  calling 
it  '  Nature  study '  instead  of  object-lesson 
teaching."  A  course  of  this  type  is  said  to  be 
a  form  of — 

(2)  £{emenrari/  science  teaching. — Mr.  Charles 
B.  Scott,  recently  instructor  to  the  State 
Normal  School  at  Oswego,  New  York,  takes 
the  terms  "Nature  study"  and  "elementary 
science,"  as  being  synonymous. 

(3)  The  teaching  of  the  elementary  principles 
of  agriculture. — In  Canada  there  exists  a  senti- 
ment in  favour  of  agricultural  work  taught 
apart  from  teaching  agriculture  as  a  separate 
subject  in  the  schools,  which  is  also  done. 
Similarly,  the  official  text-book  published  in 
1901  by  the  Imperial  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture for  the  West  Indies,  and  entitled  "  Nature 
Teaching,"  is,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Hedger- 
Wallace  simply  an  elementary  text-book  on 
the  principles  of  agriculture.  The  work  at 
the  Chicago  Institute,  and  in  the  summer 
schools  at  the  Missouri  University,  though 
called  "Nature  study,"  is  also  really 
agricultural. 

(4)  Teaching  which  inculcates  goody  goody 
sentimentalism  as  a  virtue  in  respect  to  animal 
and  plant  life. — Sentimental  "Nature  study," 
which  is  rampant  in  the  United  States,  Mr. 
Hedger-Wallace  ascribes  to  the  great  prepon- 
derance of  women  teachers,  in  fact  the  word 
has  come  in  America  to  be  looked  upon  as 
being  of  the  feminine  gender.  Some  forms  of 
"  Nature-study  "  which  come  under  the  head- 
ing we  are  now  considering,  appeal  strongly 
to  feminine  sentiments  and  moods,  and  most  of 
the  teaching  exponents  of  the  finest  emotional 
teaching  are  women,  and  much  of  its  literature 
is  due  to  them.  Such  teaching,  and  that  which 
puts  words  into  the  fictitious  mouths  of  plants, 
and  personifies  all  sorts  of  inanimate  objects, 
has  called  forth  strong  protests  from  many 
authorities  in  the  United  States. 

(5)  Teaching  which  fosters  a  second-hand 
knowledge  of  the  wonders  of  the  world,  through 
"reading  all  about  it."— This  is  the  lazy 
teacher's  method,  and  is  not  by  any  means 
confined  to  America. 

(0)  Teaching  ivhich  attempts  to  veneer  tlie 
ordinary  school  curriculum  with  "Nature." — 
The  form  of  Nature- study  generally  advocated 
in  American  normal  schools  and  teachers' 
training  institutes  appears  to  be  that  which  is 
to  give  a  "  Nature-tone  "  to  all  the  lessons  of 
the  school. 

(7)  Such  informal  teaching  as  endeavours  to 
train  the  eye  and  ear  to  quick  and  accurate 
observation  in  respect  to  environment. — This  is 
the  well-known  work  of  Cornell  University, 
and  also  that  of  Purdue  University,  and  it  is 
from  this  which  we  have  borrowed,  if  we  have 
borrowed  at  all.  Purely  informal  Natnre-study 
out-of-doors  is  what  Mr.  Hedger-Wallace  him- 
self favours,  and  many  other  English  authori- 
ties are  with  him.  There  seems  a  necessity, 
however,  we  may  say,  for  this  to  be  supple- 
mented with  work  also  of  an  informal  observa- 
tional character  carried  on  in  schools,  and  we 
find  provision  for  it  in  the  Cornell  system.  In 
England  is  such  teaching  coming  to  be  under- 
stood as  falling  under  the  title  "Nature- 
knowledge?  " 

Although  Nature-study  in  America,  whether 
worthy  of  tho  name,  or  merely  teaching  of 
agriculture,  was  primarily  intended  to  benefit. 
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the  agricultural  interests,  it  is,  Mr.  Hedger- 
Wallace  tells  us,  less  common  in  rural  than  in 
«rban  schools ;  for  while  it  is  easier  for  the 
teachers  in  country  districts  to  present  Nature- 
study  work,  yet  because  these  teachers  are 
not  so  well  prepared,  the  schools  in  cities  and 
large  villages  are  taking  the  lead. 

Nothing  could  be  more  apt  at  the  present 
time,  when  Nature-study  is  so  much  in  the  air 
in  this  country,  than  the  appearance  of  Mr. 
Hedger- Wallace's  contribution  towards  bring- 
ing it  back  to  earth. 


A  PLEA  FOR  CHEAPER  FRUIT. 

I  read  in  one  of  the  papers  lately  that  Pine- 
apples similar  to  those  costing  4s.  or  5s. 
apiece  in  this  country  are  sold  in  Singapore  at 
Id.  each  ;  this  led  me  to  think  of  certain  other 
'fruits  which  are  sold  here  at  almost  prohibitive 
prices.  Take  Grapes,  for  instance,  the  most 
healthful  and  luscious  of  all  fruits.  Good  hot- 
house Grapes  often  run  to  2s.  6d.  and  3s.  6d. 
per  lb.,  consequently  their  use  is  restricted  to 
•the  tables  of  the  wealthy.  [At  the  present 
time  good  Hamburghs  fetch  6d.  per  lb.  in  some 
of  the  London  shops.  Ed.] 

A  writer  on  fruit-growing  states  that  hot- 
house Grapes  might  be  grown  on  a  large 
scale  to  retail  at  a  figure  that  would  yield  a 
handsome  profit  to  the  producer.  To  do  this 
would,  of  course,  require  a  huge  capital,  and 
acres  upon  acres  of  glass.  But  what  of  that  ? 
It  is  generally  reckoned  that  British  pluck 
and  enterprise  are  equal  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  auy  project  with  money  in  it. 

Of  course  it  may  be  asked  if  the  demand 
would  prove  equal  to  the  increased  supply.  I 
venture  to  think  it  would.  The  mouths  of 
the  people,  so  to  speak,  literally  water  for 
this  delicious  fruit,  which  is  both  food  and 
cnedicine. 

Not  only  Grapes,  but  many  other  fruits  might 
be  cheapened  by  increasing  the  supply.  [It 
would  not  pay  the  growers.  En.]  In  America, 
Peaches  are  to  be  had  for  the  asking  [?]. 

Then,  would  not  the  cheapening  of  Grapes 
and  other  choice  fruits  help  to  destroy  the  drink 
•craving  ?  A  man  with  a  bunch  of  good  Grapes 
on  his  dinner-table  would  be  far  less  likely 
■to  feel  the  want  of  his  dinner-beer.  T.  Owen, 
Fernbank,  Oswestry. 


SHADES  OF  COLOUR  IN  SWEET 
PEAS. 

At  the  recent  Shrewsbury  show  there  was. 
-considering  the  lateness  of  the  season,  an 
■excellent  and  varied  show  of  these  beautiful 
flowers,  and  the  collection  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Robert  Bolton,  of  Carnforth,  was  specially  good. 
To  those  who  do  not  wish  to  cultivate  a  great 
number  of  varieties,  the  task  of  selecting  va- 
rieties is  often  a  very  perplexing  matter,  more 
especially  to  the  amateur,  and  for  his  benefit  I 
(have  pleasure  in  giving  him  a  list  of  the  finest 
varieties  distinct  in  point  of  colour  shown  at 
Shrewsbury. 

I  will  begin  with  those  having  dark  tints, 
viz.,  Black  Knight,  of  deep  maroon,  perhaps 
the  darkest  of  all  Sweet  Peas  ;  Othello,  nearly 
as  dark  in  tint.  Prom  these  to  the  lighter 
shades  of  violet  the  following  are  excel- 
lent:—  Fascination,  Dorothy  Tennant,  and 
Captivation. 

Carmine-rose  to  Scarlet.  —  Our  breeders 
have  not  yet  succeeded  in  raising  a  true 
scarlet-flowered  Sweet  Pea,  and  the  nearest 
approach  to  one,  so  far  as  I  have  observed,  are 
to  be  found  in  the  varieties  eoccinea,  Gorgeous, 
Mars,  and  Salopian.  The  next  varieties  in 
point  of  nearness  to  this  colour  are  found 
amongst  the  following : — Miss  Willmott,  Lord 
Kenyon,  Prince  of  Wales,  Prince  Edward  of 
York,  Lord  Rosebery,  and  Geo.  Gordon. 


Pink,  from  the  darkest  to  the  lightest  shades. — 
The  Sweet  Pea  is  to  be  obtained  in  many  new 
and  beautiful  shades  of  these  colours,  and  the 
following  may  be  relied  upon  as  being  among 
the  best,  viz.,  Miss  Dugdale,  Triumph,  Jennie 
Gordon,  Colonist,  Royal  Rose,  The  Hon.  P. 
Bouverie,  and  Prima  Donna. 

Dark  Violet  to  Pah'  Mauve. — It  may  be  said 
of  the  blue  Sweet  Pea  as  was  said  of  the 
scarlet — we  have  no  real  blue ;  the  Countess 
of  Cadogan  and  Duke  of  Westminster  being 
the  nearest  approach  to  dark  blue  that  we 
have  as  yet.  These,  however,  are  really  of  a 
lovely  deep  violet-mauve.  In  shades  of  this 
colour  to  light  lavender  the  following  varieties 
are  excellent :  Emily  Eckford,  one  of  the  best ; 
Golden  Gate,  surely  a  misnomer,  it  being  of 
the  colour  of  the  Neapolitan  Violet ;  Lady 
Grizel  Hamilton,  a  light  lavender ;  Lady  Nina 
Balfour,  of  a  lighter  shade ;  and  Lottie 
Eckford. 

Of  Wliite  the  following  are  excellent. — Sadie 
Burpee,  a  white  flower ;  Blanche  Burpee,  and 
Emily  Henderson. 

Of  shades  of  Salmon-Pink. — The  Countess  of 
Lathom  is  most  distinct  and  pretty ;  and  the 
following  are  also  good,  Grace  Greenwood, 
Venus,  and  Mrs.  Fitzgerald. 

Of  Cream  or  SulphurTints. — Lady  Mary  Gore, 
Golden  Rose,  and  Queen  Victoria,  are  amongst 
the  finest  varieties.  0.  Thomas,  25,  Waldeck 
Road,  Ealing,  W. 


The  Week's  Work. 


PLANTS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  J.  C.  Tallack,  Gardener  to  E.  Miller  Mundy,  Esq., 
Shipley  Hall,  Derby. 

Eucharis. — Plants  required  for  flowering 
about  Christmas-time  and  throughout  January 
should  be  afforded  very  little  water,  and  under 
ordinary  conditions  it  may  be  withheld  alto- 
gether for  about  three  weeks  or  a  month.  If 
the  plants  are  plunged  in  a  bed,  lift  them  out 
of  the  plunging  materials  during  this  resting 
period.  On  restarting  them,  afford  the  plants 
some  clear  manure-water  occasionally,  but  do 
not  apply  this,  nor  even  water,  in  such  large 
quantities  as  is  usually  thought  necessary. 

Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine. — The  flowering 
season  of  this  indispensable  Begonia  is  greatly 
lengthened,  and  the  flowers  become  deeper  in 
colour  and  larger  in  size,  if  the  plants  are 
removed  to  a  cooler  and  more  airy  house 
than  was  needed  whilst  making  growth.  The 
plants  may  therefore  be  placed  in  conser- 
vatories, corridors,  &c,  that  are  kept  at  an 
intermediate  temperature.  When  water  is  re- 
quired, take  the  opportunity  to  add  a  little 
clear  manure-water  made  with  cow-dung. 

Campanulas.— Plants  of  the  C.  isophylla 
group  having  passed  the  flowering  stage  are 
throwing  up  new  shoots  from  their  centres.  If 
these  shoots  be  taken  off  now,  and  struck 
under  cool  conditions,  they  will  make  much 
better  plants  for  another  year  than  can  be 
raised  from  cuttings  taken  in  the  spring.  The 
only  two  varieties  of  this  group  that  appear 
to  be  worth  growing  (and  these  are  charming) 
are  C.  isophylla  alba  and  C.  i.  Mayii,  the 
latter  being  larger  and  better  in  every  way 
than  either  C.  isophylla,  which  is  shy  in 
flower  and  in  growth,  or  C.  gracilis,  which  is 
commonly  substituted  for  the  latter. 

Mignonette. — The  earlest batch  of  pot  Migno- 
nette should  be  re  moved  from  the  cold  frames 
to  the  greenhouse  shelves,  but  there  must  be 
no  attempt  to  hurry  the  plants  forward,  as 
this  would  induce  them  ito  make  new  side- 
breaks,  and  the  central  spike  would  then 
become  a  very  poor  thing.  The  weather  should 
be  watched  carefully,  so  that  the  later  batch 
intended  for  flowering  from  March  onward 
does  not  get  frost-bitten.  If  the  frame  in 
which  they  are  growing  is  a  light  one,  and  in 


a  good  position,  the  plants  will  do  best  there  ; 
and  at  the  end  of  the  month  remove  them  to 
the  greenhouse. 

Schizanthns.  —  Place  these  on  a  shelf  in 
good  light,  and  in  a  rather  drier  atmosphere 
than  they  would  get  in  a  frame.  If  the  plants 
need  further  thinning,  do  this  at  once. 


THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 

By  R.  Davidson,  Gardener  to  Earl  Cadogan,  Culford 
Hall,  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 

Tlie  Flower  Beds.  —  The  majority  of  the 
summer  bedding  plants  are  now  becoming 
exhausted,  or  the  blossoms  spoiled  by  heavy 
rains  and  foggy  weather.  No  time  need  be 
lost  therefore  before  clearing  them  away. 
Many  of  the  ornamental  foliage  plants  used 
for  outdoor  decoration,  such  as  Aralias,  Gre- 
villeas,  Acacias,  Melianthus  major,  Abutilons, 
Wigandias,  &c,  are  of  great  value  for  furnish- 
ing large  conservatories,  corridors,  and  such 
like  places  ;  and  if  such  as  these  be  lifted  care- 
fully, with  good  balls  of  soil  attached,  and 
potted  up  in  good  soil  and  placed  in  a  close, 
moist  atmosphere,  where  they  may  be  syringed 
frequently,  they  will  soon  become  re-estab- 
lished and  make  effective  plants  for  use  in 
cool  and  sometimes  draughty  positions,  in 
which  choicer  plants  would  suffer  badly. 
When  the  beds  have  been  cleared,  deeply 
dug,  and  the  necessary  amount  of  manure 
afforded  them,  steps  should  at  once  be  taken 
to  refill  them  with  bulbs,  spring  flowering 
plants,  and  dwarf  shrubs  of  a  bright  and 
ornamental  character,  that  will  impart  a 
cheerful  appearance  to  them  during  winter 
and  spring.  The  ground  in  which  bulbs  are 
to  be  planted  should  have  the  manure  dug 
in  deeply,  so  that  the  bulbs  will  not  come 
immediately  into  direct  contact  with  it. 
Among  other  excellent  spring  flowering 
plants  are  Pansies,  Violas,  Alyssums,  Au- 
brietias,  Wallflowers,  &c.  The  variegated 
Kales  may  also  be  used  to  good  effect,  their 
richness  of  leaf  colouring  is  surprising,  vary- 
ing from  the  richest  reds  and  pinks  to  the 
purest  white. 

Plants  in  tubs. — Half-hardy  kinds,  such  as 
Agapanthus,  Nerium,  Brugmansia,  Pomegra- 
nates, &c,  must  now  be  taken  indoors, 
and  placed  in  a  cool,  light  position,  where 
protection  may  be  afforded  them  from  frost. 
The  evergreen  kinds  need  just  sufficient  water 
to  prevent  the  leaves  flagging,  and  deciduous 
kinds  will  need  little  if  any  after  the  leaves 
have  fallen.  A  good  syringing  occasionally 
will  suffice  to  maintain  the  plants  in  a  healthy 
and  clean  condition. 

Amaryllis  Belladonna,  grown  in  warm,  well- 
drained  positions,  in  the  front  of  hot-houses, 
or  at  the  base  of  a  south  wall,  are  much 
later  than  usual  in  producing  their  flower- 
spikes  ;  this  is  due  undoubtedly  to  the 
indifferent  season  we  have  experienced.  If 
the  ground  be  very  dry,  an  occasional  soaking 
with  clear  soot-water  or  weak  liquid-manure 
may  be  afforded ;  and  to  prevent  the  flowers 
from  injury  by  frost  or  heavy  dews,  some 
tiffany  or  other  light  material  may  be  placed 
over  the  blooms  in  such  a  manner  that  it  will 
not  rub  them. 


THE  HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

By  J.  Mayne,  Gardener  to  the  Hon.  Mark  Rolle, 
Bicton.  East  Budleigh,  Devonshire. 

Apples  and  Pears. — At  the  end  of  the  coming 
week  the  majority  of  fruits  should  be  gathered, 
excepting  perhaps  such  Apples  as  Lord 
Burghley,  Scarlet  Nonpareil,  Sturmer  Pippin, 
Adams'  Pearmain,  and  Northern  Spy  ;  and  the 
latest  Pears  as  Beurrc  Easter,  Nouvelle 
Fulvie,  Josephine  de  Malines,  Doyenne 
d'Alencon,  and  President  Barabe.  Gather  the 
fruits  when  they  areqnite  dry ;  ar  d  any  nets  that 
may  have  been  used  against  the  birds  should  be 
carefully  rolled  up,  and  afterwards  suspended 
in  a  dry,  airy  room  or  shed.  Examine  such 
Pears  as  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Thompson's, 
Beurre  Hardy,  and  Beurro  Bosc,  every  few 
days,  selecting  the  most  forward  for  present 
use.    It  is  possible  to  have  such  a  collection 
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of  Pears  as  to  ba  able  to  maintain  a  daily  supply 
of  ripe  fruits  from  the  date  of  Williams'  Bon 
Chretien  ripening  until  about  Christmas,  but 
the  good  varieties  that  will  keep  after  that  date 
are  few.  We  store  all  our  Pears  with  the 
Apples,  and  find  that  each  variety  ripens 
satisfactorily  without  removing  them  to  a 
slightly  warmer  position,  which  many  have  to 
do.     Perhaps  our  genial  climate  explains  this. 

Hints  on  Worfc. — Take  full  advantage  of  the 
fine  weather  to  use  the  flat  hoe  freely  between 
fruit  trees,  and  if  there  are  many  weeds  lightly 
rake  the  ground  over  afterwards,  removing  the 
weeds  to  a  smoulder  fire.  It  may  be  neces- 
sary to  remove  late  runners  from  Strawberry 
beds  before  cleaning  them,  as  the  plants  seem 
to  have  thrown  out  an  extra  number  this  rainy 
season.  Trim  over  the  plants  of  St.  Joseph 
and  Hautbois  as  soon  as  the  fruits  have  been 
gathered,  and  if  it  is  thought  advisable  to 
make  new  plantations  of  either  sort,  such  work 
may  yet  be  carried  out,  setting  out  the  plants 
at  1  toot  apart  each  way  on  a  deeply-dug  piece 
of  ground  that  is  in  good  heart.  Lift  the  runners 
carefully  with  a  fork,  and  make  the  soil  very 
firm  around  each  plant.  In  this  locality  Wal- 
nuts are  almost  a  failure,  very  few  having  any 
kernel ;  and  judging  from  the  appearance  of 
the  Spanish  Chestnuts  the  crop  will  be  worth- 
less, but  it  is  some  years  since  we  had  such 
heavy  crops  of  Filberts  of  good  cxuality. 


them  in  the  same  way  as  Beet,  but  in  a  some- 
what drier  place.  Maincrop  varieties  sown 
in  June  should  be  left  in  the  ground  for 
several  weeks  yet,  and  in  moderately  dry  soils 
they  may  be  left  all  the  winter  if  protected 
with  bracken  or  other  dry  litter.  Pull  up 
fully  grown  roots  of  Turnips  and  stack  them 
outside  against  a  north  wall,  covering  them 
with  bracken  or  straw,  and  also  corrugated 
iron  or  other  covering  to  throw  off  rains. 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  T.  Tubton,  Gr.  to  J.  K.  D.  Winofield  Digby,  Esq., 
Suerborne  Castle,  Dorsetshire. 

Sedkale. — If  this  crop  is  required  early,  lift  a 
batch  of  the  roots,  and  after  trimming  them  place 
the  plants  outside  closely  together  in  an  up- 
right position  in  a  box,  without  any  soil  for  about 
a  week.  Meanwhile  prepare  the  fermenting 
material,  consisting  of  three  parts  tree-leaves 
and  one  part  horse -droppings,  throwing  it 
into  a  heap  and  turning  it  over  several  times 
during  the  next  few  days.  If  this  season's 
hard  tree- leaves  cannot  be  had  in  time  for  this 
early  batch,  probably  last  season's  leaves  may 
be  had  sufficiently  fresh  from  old  hotbeds.  I 
prefer  to  use  these  rather  than  such  soft 
leaves  as  Horse-Chestnut,  Lime,  or  Sycamore. 
Six  to  eight  roots  of  Seakale,  according  to 
strength,  should  be  put  into  an  11-inch  pot, 
and  after  applying  water  and  allowing  the  soil 
to  settle,  place  them  for  a  few  days  on  the  top 
of  the  fermenting  material.  When  the  heat  of 
the  bed  has  commenced  to  subside,  plunge  the 
pots  down  to  the  rims,  and  make  the  leaves  firm 
around  them,  unless  there  is  still  danger  of 
over-heating.  I  am  assuming  that  boarded-up 
bins  with  close-fitting  shutters  are  provided 
for  forcing  Seakale  in  the  Mushroom-house, 
which  is  by  far  the  most  convenient  method. 
Other  suitable  places,  however,  may  be  found 
in  most  gardens  where  roots  can  be  forced 
early,  such  as  brick  pits  in  forcing-houses, 
that  can  be  fitted  with  shutters  and  made 
comparatively  air  -  tight ;  or  the  pots  of 
roots  may  be  plunged  in  tree-leaves  in  a 
wooden  trough  in  the  forcing  -  house,  and 
covered  with  an  inverted  flower- pot,  stop- 
ping the  drainage  hole.  Unless  the  stock 
of  plants  is  limited,  do  not  save  the  roots 
from  plants  forced  thus  early,  for  usually  it  is 
possible  to  save  as  many  cuttings  as  are  ne- 
cessary from  the  successional  batches,  which 
are  better  matured.  When  cuttings  are  taken, 
they  should  be  made  from  the  straightest  and 
stoutest  roots,  and  be  0  inches  long.  To 
insure  having  the  cuttings  planted  the  right 
end  downward,  cut  them  over  straight  at  the 
top,  and  make  a  slanting  cut  at  the  bottom  ; 
select  a  sheltered  spot  outside,  and  light  soil 
In  which  to  lay  them  until  the  spring. 

Roots. — If  Cheltenham  Green  Top  and  other 
Beets  are  growing  to  too  large  a  size,  take  them 
up  and  pack  them  into  a  bank  with  sand  or 
fine  soil  in  a  cool,  frost-proof,  light  cellar. 
Remove  some  of  the  longer  outside  leaves. 
Smaller  rooted  Beets  may  be  left  in  the  ground 
three  or  four  weeks  longer,  provided  the 
weather  keeps  mild.  Carrots  may  be  lifted  if 
fully  grown,  for  autumn  rains  with  mild  wea- 
ther may  cause  many  of  them  to  split.    Store 


FRUITS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  James  Whytock,  Gardener  to  the  Duke  of 
Buccledch.  Dalkeith.  Scotland. 

Tomafos. — Well  established  plants  well  set 
with  fruits  should  continue  to  yield  fruit 
until  January  if  afforded  a  mean  temperature 
of  60°,  and  a  dry  atmosphere,  with  some  fresh 
air  admitted  on  all  favourable  occasions.  The 
fruiting-pots  should  at  first  be  half  filled  with 
soil  containing  a  little  bone-meal,  and  after- 
wards afforded  top-dressings  of  soil  mixed  with 
Thomson's  Manure.  The  best  Tomatos  I  have 
seen  this  year  were  grown  in  the  surface-soil 
taken  from  a  Vine-border  that  had  been  dressed 
with  this  manure. 

Pineapples. — The  plants  of  Queens  that  have 
fruited,  from  which  a  sufficient  number  of 
suckers  have  been  secured,  may  be  cleared 
away.  The  wood  and  glass  of  the  structure 
should  then  be  thoroughly  washed  with  soapy 
water,  and  if  the  walls  be  limewashed  or 
painted,  a  fresh  start  will  be  possible  under 
clean  conditions.  Procure  sufficient  fresh  tan 
that  when  mixed  with  the  old  will  afford  a 
plunging  depth  of  about  12  inches.  Remove 
the  Queens,  now  in  their  fruiting  pots,  from 
the  succession  pit,  and  plunge  them  in  this 
bed,  and  in  order  to  keep  them  quite  at  rest 
until  January,  afford  them  scarcely  any  water 
during  the  next  two  months.  Reduce  the 
bottom-heat  gradually  to  75°,  and  the  top-heat 
to  60°,  or  on  very  cold  nights  to  55° ;  the  atmo- 
sphere should  be  dry.  For  the  suckers  in  the 
succession-pit  the  bottom-  heat  during  winter 
should  be  75°,  and  the  night  temperature  55° 
to  60\  according  to  weather,  with  65°  in  the 
day  during  sunshine.  Afford  a  little  ventila- 
tion in  mild  weather,  and  keep  the  atmosphere 
dry.  The  plants  will  need  no  water  at 
the  roots  during  the  next  two  months. 
The  winter-fruiting  Pines,  including  Smooth 
Cayenne,  Charlotte  Rothschild,  and  Black 
Jamaica,  should  be  afforded  a  bottom-heat  of 
85°,  and  a  night  temperature  of  65° ;  but  if 
the  weather  be  very  cold,  00°.  Do  not  syringe 
the  plants,  but  damp  the  paths  daily,  and 
examine  the  plants  once  a  week,  affording 
water  to  those  that  need  it  to  keep  them  in  a 
growing  condition  ;  but  it  is  very  necessary  to 
guard  against  making  the  soil  too  wet. 
Manure-water  may  be  afforded  plants  that  are 
actively  swelling  fruits,  but  to  no  others.  Well- 
rooted  suckers  of  the  above  varieties  may  be 
potted  this  month  into  11  inch  (fruiting)  pots, 
using  a  compost  of  rather  light  fibrous  loam 
and  bone-meal,  which  should  be  dry  when 
used ;  pot  firmly.  These  may  be  plunged  in 
the  structure  where  similar  varieties  have 
finished  fruiting. 

Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Cherries  in  Pots. — 
Remove  3  inches  of  the  surface  of  the  soil, 
and  top-dress  with  a  mixture  of  fresh  turfy- 
loam,  bone-meal,  and  Vine-manure.  Examine 
all  pots  to  see  if  the  drainage  is  in  good  con- 
dition ;  pot  firmly.  Trees  that  have  not  been 
repotted  for  two  years  should  have  their  roots 
shaken  out,  and  be  repotted.  Start  the  trees 
with  a  very  mild  bottom-heat,  and  an  atmo- 
spheric temperature  of  45°  to  50°. 


flowers  have  expanded.  Do  not  allow  the 
spikes  to  remain  so  long  upon  the  plants  as  to 
cause  exhaustion.  When  flowering  is  past, 
the  plants  will  require  but  little  water  until 
the  young  growths  start  in  the  spr-ing.  Place 
them  in  the  lightest  position  possible  in  the 
stove  Orchid-house. 

Drndrobiiim  formosum  giganteum. — As  this 
useful  and  showy  variety  passes  out  of  flower, 
gradually  decrease  the  amount  of  water 
afforded  the  plants.  During  the  winter 
months  they  require  practically  no  water 
if  they  are  kept  in  the  intermediate-house,  as 
they  should  be. 

D.  dcnsijlorum,  cliyrsiflorum,  Farmeri,  cliryso- 
toxum,and  suavissimum. — Most  of  the  growths 
on  these  varieties  are  now  sufficiently  de- 
veloped to  allow  of  the  plants  being  removed 
to  cooler  and  drier  quarters.  They  should  be 
so  placed  that  every  ray  of  sunshine  may  shine 
directly  upon  them.  They  will  require  but 
little  water,  especially  if  Fern-rhizomes  have 
been  substituted  for  potsherds  as  drainage ; 
the  less  the  better,  providing  the  pseudo- 
bulbs  remain  plump. 

D.  fimbriatum  and  D.  moschatum. — Plants  of 
this  section  will  require  a  fair  amount  of 
water  until  the  terminal  leaf  is  visible.  After- 
wards the  plants  may  be  rested  in  the  growing; 
house  with  perfect  success  by  simply  reducing 
the  supply  of  water. 

D.  Primulinum  and  D.  Parislri. — A  thorough 
drying  should  be  afforded  these  when  growth  is 
mature.  Place  them  in  a  light  position  in  the 
intermediate- house. 

D.  Brymerianum. — The  removal  of  this  plant 
when  growth  is  completed  from  the  stove- 
Orchid-house  to  the  intermediate -house  is 
sufficient  to  induce  the  necessary  rest.  This 
species  enjoys  a  moist  compost  all  through- 
the  year. 

D.  atro  -  vioJacenm  and  D.  spectdbile.  — 
The  new  pseudo- bulbs  on  these  New  Guinea 
species  are  nearly  completed,  and  roots  will 
soon  be  emitted  ;  and  this  is  the  most  favour- 
able season  for  renewing  the  surface  material 
or  providing  fresh  receptacles  should  they  re- 
quire them.  Unless  repotting  is  absolutely 
necessary,  it  will  be  better  to  re-surface  the 
plants.  Let  the  surface  compost  be  carefully 
picked  out,  and  renewed  with  equal  parts  of 
peat  and  sphagnum.  If  repotting  be  carried: 
out,  great  care  must  be  exercised  in  removing 
the  plants  from  the  pot  or  pan ;  then, 
beyond  removing  decayed  portions,  do  not 
disturb  the  ball.  Provide  good  drainage 
and  pot  in  the  compost  given  above,  keeping 
the  base  of  the  new  pseudo-bulbs  slightly 
above  the  level  of  the  pans,  which  are  besc 
suited  to  their  culture.  Put  the  plants  in  the 
lightest  position  possible  in  the  stove  Orchid- 
house,  and  do  not  allow  them  to  become  very 
dry.  The  flower-spikes  will  soon  be  visible  on 
D.  atro-violaceum. 


THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  W.  P.  Bound,  Gardener  to  J.  Colman,  Esq.,  Gatton 
Park.  Reigate. 

Dendrobium  Phalcenopsis  Schroderiana,  J). 
biggibum,  and  D.  Slatteriiiinim. — If  these  plants 
are  allowed  to  remain  in  the  stove  Orchid- 
house  during  the  timo  they  are  in  flower, 
let  it  be  in  the  driest  position  possible. 
I  prefer  to  take  them  to  the  Cattleya- house, 
but  it  is  not  advisable  to  remove  them  from 
the  growing  house  until  the  majority  of  the 


THE    APIARY. 

By  Expert. 
Work  in  General. — Remove  all  the  section 
crates  from  stock-hives,  and  place  the  same  out 
of  the  reach  of  the  wax-moth  and  dust ;  and  to 
do  this,  wrap  each  crate  with  the  empty  sections- 
in  brown  paper,  and  sprinkle  a  small  quantity  of 
powdered  naphthalineover  the  packages.  Honey 
in  sections  should  be  extracted,  or  given  to  the 
bees.  Close  the  bees  up  in  eight  or  ten 
frames,  and  place  an  extra  dummy  behind  the 
frames,  and  where  there  is  space  fill  it  with 
cork  or  dried  sawdust,  or  failing  these  with 
chaff  ;  and  make  a  chaff  cushion,  and  place  it 
on  the  top  of  the  other  coverings,  placing  a 
piece  of  paper  over  this ;  and  should  the 
roof  leak  and  the  paper  get  wet,  replace  it 
with  a  dry  piece,  if  quilts  are  not  plenfiful 
enough.  The  covering  in  the  first  place  should 
be  put  on  the  top  bars,  this  being  of  American 
cloth,  as  this  lies  very  closely,  as  well  as 
prevents  the  wax-moth  from  harbouring,  as  it 
often  does  in  bits  of  carpet.  Do  not  leavi 
any  pieces  of  honeycomb  about,  and  clear  all 
away  so  as  to  prevent  robbing;  or  if  this  is 
going  on,  sprinkle  with  carbolir  powder,  ami 
keep  on  with  it  until  robbing  ceases. 
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APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 


Mnwniv  n-r.  on  t  National    Chrysanthemum  So- 

munliai,  uct. -u-(     ciety,  Floral  Committee  Meet. 

„nIQT1lv         n„T  ,.  I  Royal    Horticultural    Society's 
TUfcSDAY,        Oct.  21 -(     Committees  Meet. 

SALES    FOR   THE    WEEK. 

MONDAY  to  FRIDAY,  Oct.  20  to  24— 

Dutch  Bulbs,  at  67  aDd  68,  Cheapside,  E.C.,  by 
Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  11  o'clock. 

MONDAY.  Oct.  20- 

At  toe  Mart,  E.C.,  an  excellent  Market  Garden, 
Fruit  Farm,  and  Nursery  Property,  known  as  Cras- 
lock  Farm.  Woking,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris,  at 
2  o'clock. — Bulbs,  Azaleas,  and  Palms,  at  Steven's 
rooms. 

TUESDAY,  October.  21— 

Sale  of  Nursery  Stock  at  Horsell  Birch  Nurseries, 
Horsell,  near  Woking,  by  order  of  Mr.  A.  Knowles, 
by  Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  12  o'clock. 

WEDNESDAY,  October  22— 

Azileas,  Reododendrons,  Palms,  <&c  at  67  and  6S, 
0'ieapside,  ny  E.C.,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris,  5  — 
Iiilium  longiflorum.  Orchids,  and  Bulbs,  at  Stevens' 
rooms. 

FRIDAY.  October  24— 

Collection  of  Orchids,  formed  by  H.  Simonds.  Esq  , 
at  67  and  68,  Cheapside,  E.C.,  by  Protheroe  A  Morris 
at  12  30. 
1J<or  jurtker  particulars  see  our  Advertisement  columns.) 


Average  Temperature  for  the  ensuing  week,  deduced 
from  Ob  nervations  of  Forty-three  Years  at  Chiswick 

—  US'. 

Actual  Temperatures  :— 

London.— October  15  (6  p.m.)  :  Max.  593;  Min.  50'. 
Wind  W.N. W..  light;  rainy. 
October  16.— Weather    cloudy,  and     dull 
generally. 
Provinces  —October  15  (6  p.m  >:  Max.  55',  Exeter; 
Min.  5o°,  Bury  St.  Edmund's. 


It    is    with  the    greatest  satis- 

Tlle  faction  that   we   give   publicity 

Horticultural    to    the    following    letter,  which 

Hall.  we     take    from   "The    Times" 

of  Thursday  last  :  — 

"  His  Majesty  the  King,  having  heard  of  the 

project  in  hand,  has  commanded  the  following 

letter  to   be   sent  to  Captain  Holford,  C  V.O., 

C.I.E.,    a    member     of     the    Council     of    the 

Society,  enclosing  His  Majesty's  contribution 

of  One  Hundred  guineas  to  the  fund  : 

'  Balmoral  Castle,  Sept.  30,  igo2. 

'  My  dear  Holford,— The  King  has  been 
much  pleased  to  hear  of  the  intention  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  to  commemorate 
its  Centenary  in  1904  by  the  erection  of  a  new 
Horticultural  Hall  for  the  use  of  the  Society. 

'  I  showed  the  King  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence's 
letter,  and  His  Majesty  commanded  me  to 
tell  you  that  he  perfectly  remembered  having 
addressed  the  Society  in  i8go  as  Sir  Trevor 
states— and  you  are  to  tell  him  from  the  King 
that  the  words  His  Majesty  spoke  in  1890  he 
repeats  now,  if  possible,  with  a  stronger 
feeling  than  ever,  not  only  of  the  desirability, 
but  of  the  actual  necessity  of  such  a  building 
as  it  is  proposed  by  the   Society  to  erect. 

'  Sir  Trevor  and  the  Society,  the  King 
commands  me  to  say,  have  His  Majesty's 
best  wishes  in  their  undertaking,  and  as  a 
small  donation  from  His  Majesty  by  way  of 
showing  the  interest  he  takes  in  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  I  am  now  commanded 
to  forward  you  a  cheque  for  One  Hundred 
guineas  towards  the  fund  which  is  being 
raised  for  the  new  building.  —  Believe  me,  my 
dear  Holford,  very  truly  yours, 

'  D.   M.   Probyn. 

'To  Capt.  George  Holford,  C.V.O.,  C.  I.E.' 


1903.     Cheques  should  be  drawn  in  favour  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural   Society,  and   crossed 
'London  and  County  Bank.' — Yours,  &c, 
"  W.   Wilks,  M.A.,  Secretary. 
"  117,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  Oct.  15." 


"  Subscriptions    may,    if    desired,    be    made 
payable  half  at  once  and  half  at  midsummer, 


Boilers. boiler-  The  subjects  of  setting,  stoking, 
setti'gand  and  general  management  of 
stoking.  garden  boilers  dealt  with  in 
this  article,  are  of  so  great  importance  in 
these  days  of  dear  fuel,  to  gardeners  and 
their  employers,  that  we  are  glad  to  publish 
the  pertinent  remarks  of  Mr.  Louis  Pear- 
son (of  Beeston),  contained  in  a  paper  on 
hot- water  boilers,  recently  read  before  the 
Institute  of  Heating  Engineers.  Many  of  the 
technical  details  would  probably  not  interest 
our  readers,  but  there  are  several  practical 
hints  to  those  interested  in  horticultural 
work.  In  the  paper  Mr.  Pearson  speaks 
first  of  the  similarity  between  the  modern 
sectional  cast  iron  boilers,  and  those  in  use 
twenty  years  ago,  and  gives  illustrations  of 
"Wright's  Flame  Impact,"  '■  Witherspoons," 
"  Red  Rose,"  and  "  Foster's  terminal  end 
saddle,"  all  made  twenty-five  years  ago.  He 
then  goes  on  to  show  that  these  old  boilers 
were  both  economical  and  efficient,  but  they 
were  discarded  on  account  of  their  faulty 
jointing,  and  unequal  thickness  of  metal, 
both  of  which  defects  have  now  been  over- 
come in  the  modern  boilers.  He  makes 
out  a  strong  ease  for  cast  iron  boilers  in 
preference  to  wrought  iron  and  steel,  as  the 
following  will  show:— 

"  Cast  iron  boilers  can  be  made  in  sections 
which  enable  them  to  be  fixed  in  positions 
where  wrought  iron  boilers  could  not  be  :  it 
also  enables  the  fire-box  to  be  made  in  deeply 
corrugated  or  tubular  forms,  which  not  only 
presents  a  much  larger  surface  to  the  direct 
action  of  the  fire,  but  also  tends  to  check  the 
flow  of  gases  and  to  mix  them  thoroughly 
with  the  oxygen,  thereby  causing  better 
combustion  of  and  economising  fuel. 

"  Cast  iron  is  also  much  less  affected  by 
oxidization,  which  is  a  great  consideration  in 
our  climate,  and  where  many  boilers  are  not 
at  work  for  more  than  seven  months  of  the 
year,  for  boilers,  like  men,  rust  out  more 
quickly  when  idle,  than  when  at  work.  Experi- 
ments made  by  the  Philadelphia  Scientific 
Institute,  show  that  as  a  transmitter  of  heat, 
cast  iron  is  more  effiacious  than  wrought  by 
over  10  per  cent.,  principally  on  account  of  it 
being  more  porous ;  but  I  think  the  chief 
reason  for  the  greater  economy  of  east 
boilers  is  due  to  the  corrugations  and  the 
tubes  that  can  be  readily  and  cheaply 
placed  in  the  fire-box,  which  not  only  add 
very  largely  to  the  direct  heating  surface, 
but  break  up  and  thoroughly  mix  the  gases 
as  they  leave  the  fire-box,  causing  a  better 
combustion.  Heat  is  transmitted  by  radia- 
tion, convection,  and  conduction.  It  is 
therefore  quite  plain  that  while  direct 
heating  surface  in  the  fire-box  is  subject  to 
all  three  influences,  the  surface  in  the  flues 
of  boilers  can  only  be  subject  to  one,  viz.. 
convection  ;  and  when  the  flue  is  covered 
with  soot,  which  is  so  very  often  the  case  in 
brick  -  set  boilers,  the  efficiency  of  the 
surface  is  very  low." 

We  also  quote  his  paragraph  on  "Combus- 
tion :"  "I  think  this  subject  should  be  fully 
considered  beforedesigninga  boilerof  anyde- 
scription,  or  criticising  those  already  made. 
Heat  is,  you  are  probably  all  aware,  caused 


by  the  chemical  union  of  various  elements, 
which  in  the  case  of  burning  coal  and  coke 
consists  principally  of  the  oxygen  of  the  at- 
mosphere being  mixed  with  the  carbon  and  . 
hydrogen  (especially  the  latter,  the  heating 
power  of  hydrogen  being  three  times  greater 
than  that  of  carbon) ;  this  affinity  is  greatly 
increased  at  a  high  temperature.  As  there 
is  only  one  part  of  oxygen  to  four  parts  of 
nitrogen  in  the  atmosphere,  we  see  the 
necessity  of  introducing  a  large  amount  of 
air  to  insure  perfect  combusion ;  in  fact, 
providing  that  the  air  is  sufficiently  heated, 
I  think  it  is  almost  impossible  to  introduce 
too  much  in  a  low  pressure  hot-water  boiler. 
Mr.  H.  J.  Mills,  in  his  treatise  on  boilers, 
puts  the  amount  of  air  required  to  consume 
one  ton  of  coal  perfectly  at  120,000  cubic  feet." 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  remarks 
the  reason  for  a  thin  fire  giving  a  much 
better  result  than  a  thick  one. 

As  a  rule,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  smaller 
the  fuel  the  thinner  the  fire  should  be,  and 
the  larger  the  fuel  the  thicker,  on  account 
of  the  larger  interstices  in  the  use  of  the 
latter.  It  is  a  common  practice  to  leave  the 
fire-door  open  for  a  short  time  after  firing, 
to  consume  the  smoke ;  this  of  course  is 
wrong,  for  though  you  get  a  large  supply  of 
oxygen,  yet,  as  it  is  at  a  low  temperature, 
and  does  not  therefore  combine  properly 
with  the  gases,  the  boiler  is  being  cooled 
instead  of  heated,  and  in  the  case  of  wrought 
iron  or  steel  it  also  proves  injurious  to  the 
plates. 

The  details  of  a  test  made  by  Mr.  Pearson 
will  perhaps  interest  our  readers.  The 
boiler  was  a  cast-iron  horizontal  sectional 
boiler,  fifty-four  inches  long  by  twenty-two 
inches  by  eighteen  inches  (inside  measure- 
ments) ;  fire  grate  eight  square  feet ;  direct 
heating  surface  fifty  feet.  Flues  taken  at 
half  value;  estimated  power  (allowing  forty- 
one  feet  of  four-inch  pipe  per  foot  of  direct 
surface,  two  thousand  and  fifty  feet  of  four- 
inch  pipe,  actual  one  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  fifty  feet).  The  boiler  was  worked  to 
its  full  capacity  during  thirteen  hours  per 
day,  and  was  banked  up  to  burn  slowly  for 
the  remaining  eleven  houra;  fuel  consisted 
of  half  slack  and  half  gas-coke.  Fuel  con- 
sumed equalled  thirty  hundredweight  per 
week  of  six  days  (the  fire  was  banked  up 
during  Sundays).  This  is  a  favourable  re- 
sult, and  could  probably  be  considerably 
improved  by  substituting  coal  for  slack. 

Most  of  us  have  been  troubled  at  some 
time  or  other  with  damp  stoke-holes,  so  we 
make  no  apology  for  giving  this  paragraph 
iii  extenso.  "Damp  Boiler  Holes. — These  are 
often  a  source  of  considerable  trouble  to 
both  heating  engineers  and  their  clients, 
and  I  think  most  of  the  trouble  is  caused 
by  engineers  trying  to  keep  water  out  of 
stoke-holes  built  with  flat  sides  and  bottom 
by  merely  laying  the  bricks  in  cement  or 
lining  with  Val-de-Travers  without  con- 
sidering the  pressure.  This  is  very  con- 
siderable for  the  total  amount  on  a 
boiler-house  floor,  fifteen  feet  by  ten  feet 
by  five  feet  deep,  supposing  the  subsoil 
water  to  be  level  with  the  top  of  the 
brickwork  is  fifty-four  thousand  pounds,  or 
nearly  twenty-five  tons.  It  is  therefore 
quite  apparent  that  this  must  be  provided 
for.  With  small  medium-sized  boilers,  the 
simplest  and  best  way  is  to  place  the  boiler 
in  a  wrought-iron  tank,  which  should  be 
well  tarred  inside  and  out,  and  paved  with 
blue  bricks.     Where  the  boiler  is  very  large, 
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there  should  be  an  inverted  arch  built  under 
the  floor  of  the  stoke-hole  and  tied  to  the 
walls,  which  should  be  at  least  fourteen 
inches,  and  have  an  inch  space  left  between 
fthe  four-and-a-half-inch  and  nine-inch  work, 
rto  be  afterwards  filled  with  Val-de-Travers. 
"Even  with  this  plan  the  workmanship  and 
material  must  be  of  the  best  to  ensure 
success.'' 

Royal  Horticultural  Society.— The  next 
meeting  of  the  Fruit  and  Floral  Committees  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  will  take 
,place  on  Tuesday,  October  21,  in  the  Drill  Hall, 
Buckingham  Gate,  Westminster,  from  1  to  4  P.M. 
A  lecture  on  "Hardy  Summer  and  Autumn 
'Flowering  Bulbs,"  will  be  given  by  Mr.  P. 
[Rudolph  Barr,  F.R.H  S.  At  :l  o'clock  the 
President  of  the  Society  will  confer  the 
Victoria  Medal  of  Honour  on  Mr.  JOHN  T. 
Bennett-Poe,  M.A.,  Mr.  Henry  Cannell,  and 
Mr.  George  Massee,  F.L.S. 

At  a   general  meeting    of   the  Royal 

Horticultural  Society,  held  on  Tuesday, 
October  7,  forty  new  Fellows  were  elected, 
.making  a  total  of  975  elected  since  the 
beginning  of  the  present  year. 

Scientific  Research  in  India. —In  con- 
tinuation of  the  announcement  made  a  few 
weeks  ago  (September  4),  we  learn  from  the 
Times  that  a  resolution  has  been  published 
<3tating  that  the  Government  of  India  has  come 
■to  the  conclusion  that  a  central  authority  is 
Deeded  to  ensure  that  the  work  of  scientific 
research  in  India  is  distributed  to  the  best 
advantage,  that  each  investigator  confines  his 
[researches  to  the  subject  with  which  he  is 
•most  capable  of  dealing,  and  that  energy  is 
mot  wasted  by  the  useless  duplication  of  in- 
quiries, or  misdirected  by  lack  of  co-operation 
-amongst  the  various  departments.  Hence,  a 
'board  of  scientific  advice  is  to  be  formed,  com- 
prising the  heads  of  the  meteorological,  geolo- 
.gical,  botanical,  forest,  survey,  agricultural,  and 
■veterinary  departments,  and  other  scientific 
■officers  of  special  attainments.  This  board  is 
rto  prepare  every  year  a  general  programme  of 
■research,  and  a  report  describing  what  has 
been  done.  The  main  object  of  the  scheme  is 
rto  promote  the  economic  development  of  the 
•country.  Nature. 

Nature- Study. — It  is  suggested  by  Mr. 
•R.  Hedger  Wallace  in  the  October  number 
•of  Nature  Notes  that  Gilbert  White's  house, 
■which,  as  has  already  been  stated  in  these 
.columns,  is  offered  for  sale,  should  be  purchased 
andasedas  a  school  of  nature-study.  "What," 
says  Mr.  Wallace,  "could  well  be  housed  at 
:Selborne,  and  would  assist  the  nature-study 
movement,  is  a  library — say  the  '  Gilbert 
White  Memorial  Library ' — which  would  illus- 
trate what  has  been  and  is  the  influence  of  his 
teaching  over  the  wide  world — especially  the 
English-speaking  world.  The  number  of  such 
djooks  is  by  no  means  small,  and  when  once 
the  library  is  formed,  if  it  be  kept  up  to  date, 
it  would  be  of  very  great  service  indeed  to  all 
interested  in  nature-lore  and  nature  studies." 
iNaiure. 

Crystal  Palace. — We  have  received  from 
Mr.  H.  Gillman,  General  Manager,  a  pro- 
spectus regarding  an  International  Engineer- 
ing, Machinery,  Hardware,  and  Allied  Trades 
Exhibition,  which  will  be  held  at  the  Crystal 
(Palace  in  the  spring  of  next  year.  This  ex- 
hibition is  under  distinguished  patronage, 
and  it  is  stated  that  there  is  every  indication 
■of  it  being  a  success.  We  observe  in  the 
section  hardware,  of  matters  interesting  to 
cultivators  of  the  land,  agricultural  and 
horticultural     tools     and     implements,     oils, 


paints,  and  colours,  wirework,  garden  furni- 
ture, fencing,  architectural  ironwork,  and 
agricultural  machinery. 

Honour  for  Mr.  Martin  J.  Sutton. — At 
a  recent  meeting  of  the  Reading  Town  Council, 
the  Mayor  informed  the  committee  that  it  was 
intended  that  the  statue  of  His  Majesty  King 
Edward  VII.,  to  be  presented  to  the  town 
by  Mr.  Martin  John  Sitton,  should  be  un- 
veiled on  Wednesday,  November  5,  and  that  it 
bad  been  suggested  that  the  occasion  would  be 
a  suitable  one  for  the  exercise  by  the  Council  of 
the  powers  given  by  the  Honorary  Freedom  of 
lioroughs  Act,  1885,  by  admitting  to  the 
Honorary  Freedom  of  the  Borough  Mr.  Aid. 
Palmer,  M.P.  for  the  town,  and  Mr.  Martin 
John  Sutton.  The  recommendation  of  the 
Committee  having  been  considered  was 
adopted  by  the  Borough  Council,  and  the  two 
gentlemen  having  expressed  their  willingness 
to  accept  the  proposed  honour,  their  admission 
to  the  Honorary  Freedom  will  take  place  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Council  to  be  held  on  Nov.  5 
next. 

A  New  College  for  Women. — A  college 
in  connection  with  the  Horticultural  College 
at  Swanley  in  Kent  has  been  established  re- 
cently at  Ridgfield,  Wimbledon.  Here  young 
women  will  receive  training  fitting  them  for 
life  in  the  colonies,  with  special  regard  to 
gardening,  dairying,  and  other  out  -  door 
pursuits.  The  syllabus  includes  Gardening 
Work  (market  and  private),  Domestic  Economy, 
Fruit  Preserving,  Lectures  on  First-aid  by  the 
St.  John's  Ambulance  Association,  Instruction 
in  S.  African  Languages,  &c.  The  Hon.  Sec. 
is  Miss  G.  M.  Godden,  Ridgfield,  Wimbledon. 

Loughborough  and  District  Gardeners' 
Mutual  Improvement  Association.  —  This 
Association  are  offering  special  prizes  in  com- 
petition for  essays  on  "  How  Best  to  Supply  a 
Family  with  a  Succession  of  Vegetables  for 
the  Whole  Year."  The  1st  prize,  £1  Is.,  is 
given  by  the  President,  W.  C.  Burder,  Esq., 
J. P.  ;  the  2nd  prize,  an  article  value  10s.  6d., 
by  Messrs.  F.  Armstrong  and  E.  Marston  ; 
;Srd  prize,  "is.,  by  the  Association.  Open  to 
only  bona  fide  members  of  the  Association. 

The  Royal  Society  of  Agriculture 
and  Botany  of  Ghent.  —  The  monthly 
meeting  of  these  societies,  for  the  adjudication 
of  horticultural  products,  took  place  on  Sun- 
day, October  5,  in  the  Casino,  Ghent,  when 
the  following  awards  were  made  in  the  First 
Section,  viz. :— Certificates  of  Merit  to  M.  Th. 
Pauwels,  for  Cattleya  aurea  var.  Prince  of 
Orange,  C.  Hardyana  alba  Mdlle.  LizieValcke, 
unanimously,  and  with  the  compliments  of  the 
judges  ;  and  a  number  of  plants  of  C.  aurea. 
Also  to  M.  A.  Peeters,  Brussels,  for  La?lio- 
Cattleya  eximea  (hyb.  L.  purpurata  :.  C. 
Warneri)  ;  Cattleya  Pheidona(C.  intermedia  x 
C.  maxima),  with  unanimity  ;  0.  aurea  superba, 
with  acclamation;  C.  La  Belle  (C.  gigas  :■:  C. 
Harrisoni),  with  unanimity ;  and  L.-C.  (L. 
tenebrosa  x  C.  gigas).  To  M.  le  Marquis  de 
Wavrin,  for  Lselia  prrestans  var.  Lindeni, 
Cattleya  Loddigesii  alba  Princess  Albert  de 
Belgique,  by  acclamation  ;  L.  -  0.  Gottoiana 
(hyb.  C.  labiata  Warneri  x  L.  gr.  tenebrosa), 
with  unanimity ;  Lselia  praestans  virginalis, 
with  acclamation,  and  compliments  of  the  jury  ; 
and  Cattleya  labiata  autumnalis.  To  Messrs. 
Sander  &  Sons,  Bruges,  for  Cattleya  Schiller- 
iana  Miss  Kate  Brazier,  Cattleya  Loddigesii 
innocens,  and  L.-C.  Normani  superba  (L. 
prasstans  C.  Dowiana),  this  last  by  accla- 
mation, and  with  the  compliments  of  the  jury. 
In  the  Second  Section,  Certificates  of  Merit 
were  awarded  to  M.  Van  HaUT-BoGAERTS,  for  a 
basket  of   (lowers  of   I  >rchids  and   Hoses,  ex- 


hibited in  a  novel  manner  in  water  (unani- 
mously) ;  and  for  a  groupof  Orchids  and  Roses. 
A  Bjtanical  Certificate  was  awarded  to  M. 
Ad.  Demeyer  for  Thibaudia  floribunda. 

Beckenham  Horticultural  Society. — 
The  first  lecture  of  the  winter  session  was 
given  in  the  Church  House  on  Friday  evening, 
October  3,  Dr.  R.  M.  H.  Randall,  Chairman 
of  the  Urban  District  Council,  in  the  chair. 
After  complimenting  the  Society  on  Us  good 
work  in  the  past,  and  the  excellent  syllabus 
for  the  session,  he  introduced  Prof.  J.  PERCI- 
val,  M.A.,  F.L.S.,  who  gave  a  lecture  on 
"Affording  water  to  Plants."  The  lecture 
throughout  was  most  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive. At  the  close  numerous  questions  were 
put  to  the  lecturer,  and  much  information 
elicited.  The  next  lecture  is  on  "The  Growth 
and  Cultivation  of  Misleto,"  October  24,  by 
W.  Groves,  Esq. 

Flowers  in  Season. — We  received  from 
Messrs.  J.  Peed  &  Son,  West  Norwood,  on 
Tuesday,  14th  inst.,  a  boxful  of  single-flowered 
Begonias,  picked  from  plants  growing  in  the 
open  ground  the  same  morning,  which  fact, 
considering  the  unfavourable  weather,  is  ra- 
ther remarkable.  The  flowers  were  of  large 
size,  fresh-looking,  and  without  blemish. 

Society  for  the  Protection  of  Birds. 
—The  subject  of  this  year's  Essay  Competition 
for  the  prizes  of  4:10  and  1:5  annuilly  offered 
by  the  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Birds, 
;!,  Hanover  Sq.,  W.,  is  "Birds  in  the  Field 
and  Garden:  their  economic  value  toman." 
The  Society's  object  is  to  collect  facts  and 
opinions  respecting  the  utility  of  birds  as 
insect  and  weed  destroyers,  a  matter  which 
has  in  recent  years  compelled  attention  in 
various  parts  of  the  world,  but  is  still  only 
very  imperfectly  understood  and  appreciated. 
Full  particulars  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Hon.  Secretary. 

Horticultural  College,  Koestritz, 
Thuringia.  —  The  Semestral  Report  of  the 
institution,  and  list  of  frequenters  to  the 
school,  has  reached  us,  from  which  it  appears 
that  the  institute,  from  very  small  beginnings, 
is  one  of  the  gardeners'  schools  with  the 
greatest  number  of  students  in  Germany.  It 
has  gradually  increased  the  number  of  students 
from  eight  in  the  summer  half-year  of  1887,  to 
152  in  the  winter  half-year  of  1902.  This 
figure  includes  only  gardeners  by  profession, 
who  visit  the  institution  for  improvement,  but 
not  tree  caretakers,  highway  and  road  watch- 
men, and  such  persons,  who  are  directed  to 
the  small  fruit-tree  nurseries  and  institutes. 
Since  its  establishment,  three  English  students 
have  received  their  gardening  education  at 
Koestritz.    The  director  is  Dr.  H.  Settegast. 

The  King's  Visit  to  Whittinghame  and 
Tyninghame.  —  His  Majesty  the  King,  who 
spent  two  nights  and  a  day  last  week  at 
the  Scottish  Brighton— North  Berwick— paid 
a  visit  on  Friday  to  Tyninghame,  Lord 
Haddington's  seat  in  East  Lothian.  His 
Majesty  was  accompanied  by  the  Prime 
Minister,  who  previously  drove  the  King 
through  the  Whittinghame  grounds  ;  and  on 
the  way  to  the  Earl  of  Haddington's  home, 
passed  through  one  of  the  famous  Beech 
avenues,  planted  by  the  latter's  ancestor  in 
the  early  years  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
The  major  part  of  the  timo  he  spent  at  Tyning- 
hame was  devoted  bythe  King  to  an  inspection 
of  vthe  gardens,  including  that  in  proximity  to 
the  mansion,  planted  more  particularly  with 
bright  flowering  plants ;  and  the  walled 
garden,  with  long  and  broad  borders  of  the 
best  herbaceous  and  bulbous  plants.  The  bor- 
ders of  yellow  flowering  plants,  Phloxes,  &c, 
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bounded  by  grassy  walks,  were  still  aglow 
with  bloom.  The  covered  walk  of  Apple-trees 
also  attracted  the  King's  attention,  as  well  as 
a  quaint  "garden  within  a  garden,"  which 
occupies  a  nook  at  Tyninghame.  The  little 
flower- plots  fronting  the  cottages  on  the 
estate,  and  to  which  many  prizes  are  awarded 
annually,  also  called  forth  appreciative  remarks 
from  His  Majesty,  who,  before  leaving,  planted 
an  Oak-tree  in  the  "Wilderness"  near  the 
mansion. 

The  King  at  North  Berwick.  —  The  King 
during  his  short  stay  at  North  Berwick  found 
time  to  plant  a  purple  Sycamore  (Acer  pseudo- 
platanus  atro-purpureus)  in  Quality  Street, 
immediately  opposite  the  Reading  Rooms. 
The  tree  was  about  12  feet  high,  and  was 
furnished  by  Mr.  JOHN  Downie,  Edinburgh, 
whose  manager,  Mr.  William  MacKinnon, 
assisted  at  the  planting. 

Croydon  and  District  Horticultural 
Mutual  Improvement  Society.— The  fort- 
nightly meeting  was  held  in  the  Society's  room 
at  the  Sunflower  Temperance  Hotel,  on  Tues- 
day, 7th  inst.,  Mr.  W.  J.  Simpson  presiding. 
By  the  courtesy  of  the  Croydon  Public 
Libraries  Committee,  per  Mr.  Jast,  chief 
librarian,  the  members  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  a  complete  set  of  the  magnificent  work 
on  Orchids,  The  Rcidienbachin,  also  some 
volumes  of  choice  Ferns  exhibited  upon  the 
tables.  On  the  proposition  of  the  Chairman, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Humphreys,  the  Society's 
thanks  were  accorded  to  the  Libraries  Com- 
mittee.— In  a  few  appropriate  remarks  the 
Chairman  introduced  Mr.  Neve,  gr.,  Lindesham 
House,  Wokingham,  who  gave  an  interesting 
lecture  on  "  The  Renovation  of  Old  Fruit 
Trees,"  which  was  illustrated  by  photographs 
and  excellent  fruit  from  the  trees.  The 
lecture  wis  much  appreciated  by  all  present. 
Several  questions  having  been  put  to  and 
answered  by  Mr.  Neve,  a  unanimous  vote 
of  thanks,  proposed  by  the  Chairman  and 
seconded  by  Mr.  W.  Harris,  was  given  him. 
— -The  subject  forOctober  21  will  be,  "  How  to 
make  an  Alpine  Garden  "  (from  personal  expe- 
rience in  the  Alps  and  elsewhere),  illustrated 
by  photographs,  diagrams,  &a.,  by  Mr.  E. 
Lovett. 

Second  Flowering  of  Laburnum  (see 
pp.  253  and  271).  —  Presumably,  this  is  an 
instance  of  flowers  produced  at  the  ends  of 
the  extension -shoots,  as  in  the  case  of  some 
Pears,  rather  than  on  the  fruit-spurs.  What 
induces  continuous  growth  in  some  cases 
instead  of  arrest  of  growth  and  storage  of 
food  in  another,  is  a  matter  of  conjecture, 
seeing  that  it  occurs  in  some  specimens  only, 
while  others  growing  apparently  under  the 
same  conditions  do  not  show  it. 

Loughborough  Gardeners'  Mutual  Im- 
provement Association.— The  opening  meet- 
ing of  this  Association  was  held  in  the  Town 
Hall,  on  Tuesday  evening,  October  7,  Mr.  J.  T. 
Smith,  Derby  Road  Nursery  (Chairman  of  Com- 
mittee), presiding  over  a  good  attendance  of 
members.  Mr.  Chas.  E.  Pearson,  of  the 
Chilwell  Nurseries,  Lowdham,  Notts,  gave  a 
very  able  and  instructive  lecture  upon  "  Hardy 
Fruit  Tree  Pests,"  with  instructions  as  how 
to  combat  their  ravages.  He  cautioned  his 
hearers  against  the  use  of  advertised  insecti- 
cides at  the  strength  as  usually  put  on  the 
market ;  invariably  they  were  too  strong,  and 
calculated  to  do  injury  to  the  trees  if  applied 
at  full  strength.  Having  referred  to  the 
green-fly  and  black  aphides,  he  considered 
there  was  no  insecticide  equal  to  quassia  chips 
and  soft-soap  applied  in  the  proportions  given. 
American  blight  was  one  of  the  most  dillieult 
pests  to  deal  with.     1  pint  Jejes'   Sanitary 


Fluid,  or  1  quart  of  creolin,  400  grains  "cor- 
rosive sublimate,"  to  2  gallons  of  water, 
applied  with  a  brush  was  to  be  depended 
upon  to  destroy  this  pest.  Red-spider,  cater- 
pillars, scale,  insects,  and  Pear-slug  were 
all  referred  to,  and  recipes  given  for  their 
eradication.  As  a  means  of  applying  the 
various  insecticides  in  a  small  way,  the  Abol 
Syringe  was,  he  thought,  the  best  distributor  ; 
and  for  larger  gardens,  the  Yermorell's  Knap- 
sack Sprayer.  The  lecturer  mentioned  the 
need  gardeners  had  of  a  knowledge  of  en- 
tomology ;  natural  history,  too,  he  thought, 
might  aid  in  the  preservation  of  our  insect- 
feeding  birds,  which  were  often  ruthlessly 
destroyed. 

Fruit  Growers  and  Railway  Companies. 
— A  largely  attended  meeting  of  market-gar- 
deners was  held  at  Worcester  on  Saturday  in 
connection  with  the  National  Fruit  Growers' 
Federation,  to  consider  the  most  important 
points  to  be  laid  before  the  general  managers 
of  railway  companies  by  the  deputation  of 
fruit  growers  on  November  4,  and  to  appoint 
delegates.  A  resolution  was  carried  declaring 
the  most  important  points  to  be :  improvement 
in  loading,  use  of  refrigerator  ears,  closed  but 
ventilated  trucks,  more  prompt  delivery  from 
terminus  to  market,  quicker  return  of 
empties,  and  the  clearer  definition  of  owners' 
and  compauies'  risks.  Messrs.  John  Ibiens 
(Worcestershire),  C.  D.  Wise  (Gloucestershire), 
and  Radcllffe  Cooke  (Herefordshire),  were 
appointed  to  represent  their  respective 
counties  at  the  conference. 

Botany  and  Materia  Medica  for  Medical 
Students. — "I  will,  however,  strongly  urge 
you  to  pay  more  attention  to  the  subjects  of 
botany  and  materia  medica  than  is  now  com- 
monly given.  These  subjects  were  more 
carefully  studied  by  your  predecessors  of 
thirty  and  forty  years  ago  than  they  are  now. 
A  study  of  botany  constitutes  an  invaluable 
method  of  training  for  medical  practice.  The 
present  neglect  of  a  careful  study  of  materia 
medica  is  likely  to  lead  to  undesirable  results 
by  destroying  the  first  principles  of  the  art  of 
prescribing  with  readiness  and  skill.  The 
prescriptions  one  meets  with  to  day  are  some- 
times calculated  to  bring  ridicule  upon  the 
prescriber  from  the  counters  of  the  pharma- 
cist, and  it  is  not  possible  to  be  a  skilful 
practitioner  if  you  are  not  well  trained  in 
practical  pharmacy."  Sir  Dyce  Duckworth,  in 
"  British  Medical  Journal,"  October  4,  1902. 

Publications  Received.— The  Purchase  of  Fecd- 

ing-Slujfy  treats  of  the  chief  fceding-stuiTs,  comparative 
value  of  foods,  and  general  composition  of  the  same. 
Leaflet  No.  74,  issued  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  of 
which  copies  may  be  obtained  free  of  charge  and  post- 
free  on  application  to  the  Secretary,  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture, 4.  Whitehall  Place,  London,  S.W.  Letters  of 
application  so  addressed  need  not  be  stamped. 


CORYDALIS   THALICTEIFOLIA 

(Fniachet). 
(Our  Supplementary  Illustration,  also  fig.  04,  p.  289.) 

With  Notes  on  Other  Species  from 
Central  China. 

This  is  a  charming  rock  plant,  which  has 
lately  been  introduced  into  cultivation  by 
Messrs.  Jas.  Yeitch  &  Sons,  from  seeds  col- 
lected by  Mr.  E.  H.  Wilson  at  Ichang  in 
Central  China.  Kept  in  a  greenhouse  it  re- 
mains in  flower  throughout  the  winter  months. 
Placed  in  the  open,  as  at  the  rockery  in  Kew 
Gardens,  it  flowers  all  the  summer. 

This  plant  was  originally  described  by  Fran- 
chet, '■'■  from  dried  specimens  sent  by  me  to 
Kew,  under  Nos.  712  and  3403.  Subsequently 
Faber  found  it  in  the  Ningpo  mountains.    In 


the  wild  state,  the  plant  occupies  only 
situations  similar  to  those  on  which  occurs 
Primula  sinensis,  namely,  on  rocky  ledges 
of  the  cliffs  in  the  glens  and  gorges  of 
xhe  Yangtse,  west  of  Ichang,  in  the  lime- 
stone formation.  The  Corydalis,  however, 
is  somewhat  different  in  its  habit  of  growth  ; 
provided  with  a  large  woody  rhizome,  it  becomes- 
embedded  in  the  crevices  of  the  rocks,  where 
there  is  no  soil.  The  Primula  does  not  sink 
into  the  rocks,  but  grows  amidst  the  debris  of 
former  generations,  quite  loose  on  the  rocky 
ledges.  The  Corydalis  flowers  in  March  and 
April,  and  thrives  thus  in  warm,  soil-less  situa- 
tions. Its  rhizome  is  used  by  the  Chinese  of 
the  neighbourhood  as  a  drug,  being  a  substi- 
tute for  the  valuable  cultivated  Huang-lien  or 
Coptis  Teeta.  The  popular  name  of  our  plant 
is  consequently  Ai-huang-lien,  or  Cliff  Coptis. 
The  plant  may  be  described  as  follows  : — 

A  perennial  rock  plant  of  "xerophytic"  habit,  fur- 
nished with  a  long,  large,  woody  rhizome,  from  which 
the  petioles  arise.  The  leaves  are  large  for  the  genus, 
glaucous,  somewhat  rigid,  long  petioled  and  pinnate. 
The  pinnee  are  remote,  four  or  five  in  number,  and 
vary  considerably  in  outline.  The  segments  are  some- 
times obovate-cuueate,  with  coarte  teeth,  or  ob-deltoiA 
with  a  trilobed  apex.  The  flowers  are  numerous,  and 
borne  in  racemes,  which  are  opposite  the  leaves.  The 
bracts  are  large,  lanceolate  -  acuminate,  the  upper- 
becoming  linear,  all  being  longer  than  the  pedicels. 
The  pedicels  are  4,-iuch  long.  The  flowers  are  from 
vinch  to  1  inch  long,  yellow  in  colour.  The  sepals  are 
persistent,  minute,  broadly  ovate  acuminate.  Thc- 
spur  is  somewhat  recurved,  obtuse  and  short.  Of  the 
outer  pair  of  petals,  the  upper  one  is  the  longer,  and  it 
is  awned.  The  style  is  transverse  and  bi-lobed.  The 
capsules  are  narrowly  linear,  with  minute  punctulate 
seed.  The  large,  somewhat  rigid  leaves  and  con- 
spicuous bracts  easily  distinguish  the  species  from  its- 
allies. 

Corydalis  chcilanihifolia,  Hemsley.*  —  This- 
pretty  species  was  discovered  by  me  in 
Hupeh,  occurring  amidst  stones  on  the  banks 
of  streams  in  the  higher  mountains.  It  is  now 
in  cultivation  at  the  Coombe  Wood  nursery. 
It  is  a  small  plant,  with  delicate,  fern-like 
leaves,  and  small  yellow  flowers.  It  is  worth 
cultivating  for  its  pretty  foliage  and  graceful! 
habit. 

C.  temulifolia,  Franchet.  —  Occurring  in 
forests  in  Szeehvan ;  has  large  pink  flowers, 
and  leaves  of  great  size.  Seeds  of  it  were  not 
however  found  by  Mr.  Wilson. 

V.  opliiocarpa,  Hook.  fil.  et  Thomson.— Occur- 
ring in  Sikkim  and  in  Central  China ;  was 
raised  at  Kew  from  seeds  sent  by  me  some- 
years  ago.  It  has  tall,  lax  foliage,  and  is  per- 
haps not  worth  cultivating  as  an  ornamental 
plant,  iliimistine  Henry. 


HERBACEOUS    BORDER. 


"  Join-,  de  Botanirjue,  viii,,  1894,  p.  291. 


ASTER  NOVI-BELGII  VAR.  ARIADNE. 

Those  of  your  readers  who  wish  for  one> 
really  good  blue-flowered  variety  of  Aster  may 
make  a  note  of  the  above.  Just  now  at  Kew.. 
in  the  long  border  beside  the  T  range  there- 
is  a  mass  or  two  of  it  that  cannot  fail 
to  impress  anyone.  The  plant  grows  to  the 
height  of  C  feet,  while  the  entire  mass  is 
8  feet  or  10  feet  across.  If  I  remember  aright,, 
this  variety  when  first  known  several  years 
ago  was  given  as  3-|  feet  high.  The  height,, 
however,  varies  with  the  locality  and  the  soil. 
In  lesser  degree  these  affect  the  colour  and 
the  size  of  the  flower.  At  Chiswick,  on. 
October  13,  this  variety  obtained  the  Award 
of  Merit. 

But  all  Asters  delight  in  rich  soil  and 
plenty  of  moisture ;  and  so  much  so  is  this  the- 
case,  that  not  a  few,  Novi-Belgii  and  Novi- 
Anglife  types  in  particular,  may  safely  be- 
treated  as  sub-aquatic.  E.  J. 

*  Journal  of  Lin.  6'0C.-,  xxix.,  1892,  p.  303. 
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ECONOMIC     BOTANY     IN      ■ 

MINCING  LANE. 
If  it  had  been  necessary  to  have  object- 
(lessons  of  the  extent  of  Great  Britain's 
colonial  possessions  over  the  face  of  the  globe, 
and  of  her  vast  commercial  relations  with  other 
■countries,  such  lessons  have  not  been  wanting 
of  late  years ;  for  if  we  take  a  survey  of 
the  imported  articles  of  vegetable  production 
alone,  in  whioh  we  are  more  immediately  con- 
cerned, we  find  that  they  form  a  very  large 
bulk  of  the  total  imports,  and  that  Englishmen 
or  English  subjects  are  more  or  less  con- 
nected with  their  growth,  preparation,  and 
export.  Even  from  a  mercenary  point  of 
view,  the  destruction  of  the  crops  in  the 
(far-off  West  Indian  Islands  has  an  influence 
in  our  home  markets,  an  illustration  of  which 
may  be  referred  to  in  the  matter  of  one 
•of  the  chief  products  of  St.  Vincent,  namely 
arrowroot.  We  were  told  in  the  daily 
press  that  the  plantations  of  this  useful 
and  important  commodity  had  been  to  a 
great  extent  destroyed,  and  at  the  end  of 
May  the  Mincing  Lane  market  report  stated 
that  for  the  first  time  since  the  eruption  in 
St.  Vincent  some  first  hand  parcels  of  arrow- 
root were  offered  at  auction,  but  without 
result,  as  the  holders  were  firm  in  their  prices  ; 
fair  to  good  quality  being  bought  in  at  4 Id.  to 
Z>\d.  per  lb.,  and  fine  quality  at  6d.  to  Id.  per 
lb.  It  was  stated  at  the  time  of  sale  that 
about  one-half  the  crop  of  arrowroot  in  St. 
Vincent  had  been  saved,  and  that  some  2,000 
packages  had  arrived  in  this  country.  Again, 
fin  the  first  week  of  Jane,  a  few  hundred 
barrels  of  fair  quality  were  sold  at  id.  per 
4b.,  and  a  further  arrival  of  500  barrels  were 
announced. 

In  further  connection  with  this  subject, 
at  may  be  of  some  interest  to  draw  at- 
tention to  a  few  other  important  articles 
•of  regular  commerce,  the  origin  of  which 
are  of  peculiar  interest,  of  high  commercial 
value,  and  exhibit  a  wide  geographical 
range,  but  about  the  sources  and  produc- 
tion of  which  little  is  generally  known. 
The  products  we  refer  to  are  all  of  a  resinous 
nature,  and  are  to  be  found  in  quantities  in 
the  docks  and  at  the  Mincing  Lane  sale-rooms, 
^and  are  well  known  by  their  popular  names  of 
-gamboge,  dragon's-blood,  and  benzoin. 

Gamboge. — The  first  is  contained,  in  a  fluid 
rform,  more  or  less  abundantly  in  the  stems, 
leaves,    and    fruits    of    several    species    of 
•Gareinia,   a  genus  well  known  as  furnishing 
the  celebrated  Mangosteen  (Gareinia  Mango- 
stana).     The  chief  source,    however,    of  com- 
mercial  gamboge  is   Gareinia   Hanburyi,  and 
ut  is  obtained  from  Siani  and  Cambodia.     To 
collect    the   juice,  a   spiral   incision   through 
the  bark    is   made   around   the   trunk  of  the 
growing  tree,  from  which  it  slowly  exudes, 
and     is    received     either     into    the    hollow 
joints   of    bamboos,  closed   at    one    end,  and 
measuring  about  IS  inches  long  and  1J  inch  in 
•diameter,  or  the  juice  is  collected   in  Cocoa- 
nut  shells.     The  bamboo  cylinders  of  the  size 
•described  take  from  fifteen  to  thirty  days  to 
fill,  when    they  are  held   over  a  fire,  which 
separates   and    evaporates    the  water    which 
passes  away  with  the  juice  in  the  process  of 
•collecting  ;  the  latter  then  hardens,  when  the 
bamboo  casing  is  broken  away,  the  result  being 
roll  or  pipe  gamboge  of  commerce.  That  which 
is  collected  in  Cocoa-nut  shells  is  known  as 
-cake  or  lump  gamboge,  and  is  of  an  inferior 
quality  to  the  pipe.     To  ensure  quality  and 
supply,  it  is  considered  well  to  tap  the  trees 
only  in   alternate   years.     Good   quality  pipe 
gamboge  is  that  which  bears  the  impress  on 
its  surface  of  the  inside  of  the  bamboo  in  long 


parallel  lines  or  channels.  In  India  various 
modes  are  adopted  for  collecting  the  gamboge, 
but  the  bamboo  joints  are  never  used.  In 
Ceylon  the  juice  is  usuallycolleeted  by  cutting 
thin  slices  off  the  bark  on  different  parts  of 
the  trunk,  which  when  dry  is  scraped  off,  and 
as  it  is  brittle,  it  of  course  breaks  up  into 
small  pieces. 

In  the  Kew  Museum  is  a  portion  of  a  trunk 
of  a  gamboge-tree  which  has  been  incised,  and 
the  incisions  encrusted  with  gamboge. 

Of  the  Indian  species  of  Gareinia  reported 
to  yield  gamboge  in  more  or  less  quantity  and 
in  varying  quality,  the  following  may,  be 
mentioned: — G.  Gambogia,  G.  cornea,  G.  hete- 
randra,  G.  speeiosa,  G.  travancorica,  G.  ano- 


orange  fracture  realising  £12  per  cwt.,  while 
Saigon  pipe  of  very  bright  fracture  which  it 
was  remarked  as  being  unusual  in  this  kind, 
sold  at  £10  17a.  Gd. 

Dragon's-blood.— In  the  matter  of  dragon's- 
blood,  the  substance  is  a  resinoid  formation 
naturally  deposited  on  the  outside  of  the  imbri- 
cated scales  of  the  fruits  of  the  Palm  Calamus 
or  Dremonorhops  Draco,  one  of  a  group  of  climb- 
ing Palms  with  slender  flexible  stems,  several 
species  of  which  form  the  "canes"  of  com- 
merce, used  both  for  walking-sticks  as  well  as 
for  basket-making  and  chair-seating.  The 
species  yielding  commercial  dragon's-blood  is 
a  native  of  the  Indian  Archipelago  and  is  des- 
cribed as  growing  in  swampy  forests  in  Palein- 


FlG.   94.— CORYDALIS   TIIAI.U  Till  I  ( ILIA. 
(As  flowering  on  the  Rockery,  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  on  August  6  last.) 
(See  p.  288.) 


mala,  G.  Cowa,  G.  Wighti,  and  G.  xautho- 
chymus.  In  some  parts  of  India,  gamboge  is 
used  as  a  pigment,  as  well  as  for  a  yellow  dve 
for  fabrics.  In  Europe  it  is  used  in  water- 
colour  drawing,  in  lacquering  brass  work,  and 
slightly  in  medicine,  but  more  perhaps  now  in 
veterinary  than  in  any  other  practice.  For 
some  time  past  gamboge  has  been  scarce  in 
the  London  market,  and  consequently  high 
prices  have  prevailed.  Towards  the  end  of 
last  year  good  Siam  pipe, -with  a  good  orange 
fracture,  commanded  as  much  as  '-'1:',  per  cwt., 
while  pickings  sold  at  C9  15s.  At  the  last 
sale  of  the  year,  at  the  end  of  December, 
none  was  offered  for  sale,  and  the  statistics  of 
imports  to  this  country  from  Singapore,  showed 
that  sim-o  1897  they  have  been  declining  from 
■I'M  piculs  in  that  year  to  only  15  in  1001.  At 
the  end  of  May,  some  new  gum  was  sold  at 
rather  lower  prices,  rough  Siam  pipe  of  good 


Inng and  Eastern  Sumatra,  as  well  as  in  Southern 
Borneo  and  Penang.  The  pretty  imbricated 
Iruits  are  borne  in  large  clusters.  They  are 
more  or  less  covered  with  a  red  resinous 
substance,  which  is  sometimes  so  thick  that  the 
s-alrs  are  not  visible.  To  collect  this  resin, 
the  fruits  after  being  gathered,  are  put  into 
bags  or  sacks  and  violently  shaken  ;  by  this 
means  it  is  removed  in  the  form  of  a  powder, 
and  with  the  assistance  of  a  little  heat, 
is  rolled  into  sticks  or  made  up  into  cakes  of 
varying  sizes.  The  form  in  which  it  is  shipped 
to  Europe  is  that  of  a  large  circular  cake, 
about  10  inches  in  diameter,  and  flattened  on 
two  sides;  an  inferior  quality  is  said  to  be 
prepared  by  crushing  bhe  fruits  and  boiling 
them,  the  resinous  substance  solidifying  upon 

cooling.  Dragon's-blood  is  Icolour, 

and  is  used  chiefly  for  staining  wood  and 
colouring    varnishes.     If   of   good   quality,   it 
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should  have  a  bright  resinous  fracture  and  be 
readily  soluble  in  alcohol ;  a  dull  red  and 
earthy  fracture  indicates  poor  quality.  In 
England,  its  medicinal  use  is  almost  limited  to 
that  of  colouring  plasters  and  tooth-powders, 
but  on  account  of  its  astringeney  it  is  often 
used  in  India  for  diarrhoea  and  dysentery. 
Always  fetching  a  high  price,  dragon's-blood 
has  of  late  years  been  increasing  in  value, 
the  prevailing  price  at  the  close  of  last  year 
for  good  bright  lump,  from  £11  to  £11  7s.  fid. 
per  cwt.,  increasing  to  £14  per  cwt.  in  the 
early  part  of  the  present  year.  In  1897,  only 
99  piculs  were  imported  into  Great  Britain 
from  Singapore,  increasing  to  118  piculs  in  1898, 
227  in  1899,  224  in  1900,  and  only  101  in  1901. 
It  may  be  well  to  say  that  the  name  dragon's- 
blood  is  applied  to  the  old  resinous  secretions 
of  some  species  of  Drac;ena,  but  these  do  not 
enter  into  English  commerce.  John  B.  Jackson, 
Clareniont,  Lympstone,  Devon. 
(To  be  continued.) 


HOME    CORRESPONDENCE. 

BOTHIES. — A  paragraph  appears  in  your 
issue  of  September  20,  p.  221,  by  "R.  R.,"  in 
reference  to  bothies,  every  expression  in  which 
I  entirely  agree  with  as  to  the  state  of  many 
of  them ;  but  I  must  take  exception  to  the 
aspersion  cast  upon  head  gardeners  that  they 
are  to  some  extent  to  blame  for  the  state  of 
things  described.  The  writer  of  the  note  in 
question  in  all  probability  does  not  bold  a 
head  gardener's  post,  or  he  would  hesitate 
before  casting  aspersions  on  head  gardeners, 
and  charging  them  with  neglecting  the  com- 
forts of  the  young  men  under  them.  As  a 
head  gardener  and  under  gardener,  I  have  had 
a  wide  experience  of  bothies,  but  I  never  knew 
of  a  case  where  the  head  gardener  could  not 
better  the  condition  of  things  "by  careful 
explanation  to  his  employer ;  "  and  I  know  of 
many  instances  where  the  head  gardener  has 
added  to  the  comforts  of  the  young  men  by 
putting  his  hand  in  his  own  pocket.  Head 
Gardener. 

mites  on  begonia-leaves.— Mr.  Fielder's 
note  on  this  subject  is  interesting ;  and  now 
that  this  so-called  rust  is  known  to  be  caused 
by  mites,  it  will  not  be  a  difficult  matter  to 
extirpate  them.  In  the  gardens  here,  the 
mites  first  appeared  on  tuberous-rooted  Be- 
gonias ;  and  then  Cyclamens,  Begonia  Gloirede 
Lorraine,  Cucumbers  and  the  points  of  Melon- 
shoots,  Bouvardias,  Celosias,  &c,  became 
infested  with  them.  It  puzzled  me  at  first  as 
to  what  caused  the  rusty  appearance  of  the 
leaves  of  the  plants,  and  I  discontinued 
growing  Cyclamens  for  two  seasons,  in  the 
hope  of  getting  rid  of  the  pest.  Plants  that 
were  bought  from  the  nurserymen  were  in- 
fested with  the  mite,  and  there  appeared 
to  be  nothing  gained  by  not  growing 
our  own  plants.  I  decided  therefore  to  try 
insecticides,  and  since  then  the  mite  does  not 
give  any  trouble.  Probably  any  good  insecti- 
cide would  kill  the  mites,'  and  that  which  I 
made  use  of  was  diluted  "  Niquas,"  which  is  a 
very  effective  remedy.  Dipping  the  plants  is 
the  most  efficacious  way  of  applying  it.  Plants 
which  are  at  all  subject  to  the  mite  must  bo 
dipped  once  a  week,  even  when  apparently 
quite  free  from  mites.  Cucumbers  should  have 
a  spraying  once  a  week,  which  must  be 
thorough  to  ba  of  any  use.  This  means  o( 
prevention  entails  a  little  extra  labour,  but 
beyond  this  one  need  not  be  alarmed  at  the 
appearance  of  the  mite  among  his  plants. 
T.  fl.  Blade. 

apple,  prince  Bismarck — This  variety  can 
scarcely  be  described  as  free  cropping  gene- 
rally. This  year  it  appears  to  be  carrying 
satisfactory  crops,  as  several  of  your  corres- 
pondents have  stated,  and  there  are  several 
trees  at  Poltimore  Park,  Exeter,  which  have 
borne  a  fair  crop  of  fruits  just  gathered. 
These  trees  are  about  nine  or  ten  years  of  age, 


and  from  their  growth  they  are  apparently 
worked  on  the  wilding  stock ;  hitherto  the 
trees  have  not  carried  more  than  half-a-dozen 
fruits  on  each.  The  fruits  are  of  a  high 
colour,  large  size,  and  the  flesh  very  firm.  If 
it  prove  a  prolific  variety,  it  will  be  a  useful 
addition  to  culinary  Apples.  T.  H.  Slade, 
Poltimore. 

laburnum  flowering  twice.— There  is  a 
variety  growing  here  named  by  us  L.  autum- 
nalis,  so  named  because  it  always  flowers  more 
or  less  at  this  season.  The  reason  it  does  so 
appears  to  me  to  bedue  to  its  very  early  flower- 
ing in  the  spring.  The  variety  flowers  pro- 
fusely at  that  season,  and  as  its  season  is 
over  long  before  the  ordinary  Laburnum  is  in 
flower,  and  sets  but  little  seed,  consequently 
the  flower-buds  mature  early,  some  of  which 
always  break  forth  into  flower  in  the  autumn. 
In  extra  warm  years  it  is  completely  covered 
with  racemes  of  flowers,  which  are  never  so 
long  as  those  of  spring.  Moreover  this  tree 
does  not  grow  so  rapidly  as  the  ordinary 
variety.  This  season  it  has  not  flowered  so 
freely,  owing  to  the  comparatively  sunless 
summer.  T.  Arnold,  gr.,  Cirencester  House, 
Cirencester. 

orchids  in  tree-leaves. — Referring  to  the 
question  of  Orchids  potted  in  the  above  ma- 
terials, I  would  like  to  give  the  readers  of  the 
Hardeners'  Chronicle  my  experience.  In  the 
first  place,  the  term  "  leaf-soil  "  is  I  fear  not 
quite  applicable.  I  have  used  Oak-leaves  for 
about  two  years,  more  particularly  in  potting 
Oncidiums  and  Odontoglossums,  and  I  can  truth- 
fully state  that  in  all  cases  it  was  with  good  re- 
sults. The  condition  of  the  leaves  is,  in  my 
opinion,  the  chief  point.  I  use  them  soon  after 
they  have  fallen,  although  if  kept  in  a  dry 
place  they  are  equally  good  until  the  next  fall. 
I  rub  the  reaves  through  a  coarse-meshed  sieve, 
just  to  break  them  up,  and  then  shake  out  the 
very  small  particles,  which  I  use  for  ordinary 
plants,  not  Orchids;  then  1  add  a  good 
sprinkling  of  fresh  moss,  a  little  fibrous  peat, 
and  a  small  portion  of  small  pieces  of  charcoal, 
mixingallof  these  ingredients  well  together,  do 
the  repotting  with  moderate  firmness,  and  dress 
the  surface  with  fresh  moss,  leaving  it  a  little 
be-low,  or  at  the  least  not  above  the  rim  of  the 
pot.  I  find  that  the  roots  permeate  this 
mixture  like  those  of  ordinary  plants.  I  may 
say,  I  only  just  cover  the  pot  bottom  with 
drainage,  and  can  readily  knock  an  Orchid, 
so  potted,  out  of  the  pot,  to  see  how  the  roots 
are  working,  without  damage  to  the  latter. 
The  leaves  that  I  make  use  of  are  those  of  the 
English  Oak.  With  regard  to  the  need  of 
water,  the  Orchids  potted  in  this  material 
require  water  more  often  than  those  potted  in 
the  old  mixture  of  peat  and  moss,  and  the 
leaves  do  not  get  sour  nearly  so  soon.  In  my 
first  attempt  I  used  leaf-mould  as  I  understood 
it,  i.e.,  thoroughly  decayed  leaves,  which 
forms  practically  a  fine  soil.  I  soon  found  that 
this  was  bad  for  the  plants,  the  compost  be- 
coming soddened,  and  the  plants  in  con- 
sequence failed  to  thrive.  Since  using  the 
much  more  open  mixture  I  am  satisfied  with 
results,  and  have  found  that  exhausted  plants, 
of  Oncidiums  especially,  commence  a  new 
life,  and  grow  and  flower  perfectly.  I  may 
also  mention  that  under  this  system  of  potting 
there  is  much  less  accommodation  for  the 
various  pests  to  which  Orchids  are  liable. 
A.Hirrison,  Beech  Lodge,  Park  Avenue,  Bound- 
haij,  Leeds. 

—  I  am  pleased  that  the  subject  of  tree- 
leaves  for  potting  Orchids  has  appeared  in  your 
columns.  The  subject  conies  at  a  very 
opportune  time,  as  I  have  just  taken  over 
a  collection  which  were  potted  in  this  kind 
of  material.  This  is  the  second  collection 
I  have  seen  in  my  experience,  and  I  quite 
agree  with  Mr.  W.  P.  Bound  when  he  says, 
"Before  anyone  makes  use  uf  leaf -mould  in 
quantity  cultivators  should  make  experi- 
ments. "  The  first  collection  which  came 
under  my  notice  consisted  of  about  1,500 
plants.  Unfortunately,  it  came  into  the  hands 
of  an  inexperienced  man,  and  they  were  re- 
potted in  leaf-mould.    At  that  time  the  plants 


were  in  a  healthy  state,  but  they  soon 
showed  signs  of  decay,  and  the  only  thing 
that  saved  them  was  the  arrival  of  another- 
gardener,  who  repotted  the  whole  collection 
in  peat.  The  other  collection  belongs  to  my 
present  employer,  and  a  more  sorry  state  of 
things  it  would  scarcely  be  possible  to  find 
anywhere.  There  was  only  one  alternative, 
either  to  repot  the  entire  collection  or  lose 
it.  Although  the  plants  have  been  repotted 
only  about  six  weeks,  they  are  beginning  to- 
recover  their  health.  Cypripediums  and 
Dendrobiums  had  suffered  the  most,  but 
in  the  whole  collection  there  was  scarcely 
a  live  root.  The  only  drainage  mate- 
rial which  had  been  afforded  consisted  of 
but  one  crock  put  at  the  bottom  of  each- 
pot,  the  only  potting  material  leaf  -  mould, 
with  a  layer  of  moss  over  it.  It  may  be  said 
that  the  use  of  leaf-mould  and  nothing  else  is- 
an  extreme  case  ;  but  I  quite  agree  with  Mr. 
Bound  that  the  most  critical  matter  in  the  case- 
even  of  one-fifth  leaf-mould  is  the  administra- 
tion of  water,  and  1  should  advise  holders  of 
small  collections  to  leave  well  alone,  and  be 
satisfied  with  good  fibrous  peat  and  sphagnum* 
W.  J.  Chrisp,  gr.,  Wyrhdon  Lodge,  Staffs. 

THE  PRICE  OF  NEW  NARCISSUS. — In  the  Gfll»- 

doners'  Chronicle  of  October  11,  a  corre- 
spondent, "  Maggie  May,"  speaks  of  the  vary- 
ing prices  of  new  Narcissus,  mentioning  Will 
Scarlett,  varying  from  £18  to  £25.  Will  you 
allow  me  to  explain  that  the  stock  is  in  th» 
hands  of  only  one  or  two  of  the  trade,  and 
most  likely  those  who  quote  at  the  highest 
prices  do  not  hold  stock.  The  variety  Ladvr 
Margaret  Boseawen  increases  fast,  and  where 
the  stock  is  largest  the  increase  is  also  largest, 
and  hence  the  lower  price  charged.  The  variety 
Torch  is  viewed  from  a  different  standpoint. 
The  Rev.  Engleheart  at  a  meeting  of  the  Daffodil' 
Committee  held  at  the  Drill  Hall,  Westminster, 
this  year,  described  Torch  as  a  good  border- 
variety  ;  presumably  the  perianth  does  not 
come  up  to  his  standard,  and  it  may  be  se> 
with  the  firm  who  quote  it  at  30s.,  the  lowest 
price  named  by  "  Maggie  May."  I  know  it  is. 
the  custom  with  some  to  catalogue  varieties 
they  do  not  hold,  hence  the  incompatibility 
of  prices.  John  Pope. 

GARDENERS  AND  THEIR  EMPLOYERS. — As  the 
relations  between  gentlemen  and  their  gar- 
deners have  from  time  to  time  come  under  dis- 
cussion, I  should  like  to  give  some  experience 
and  facts  that  have  come  under  my  notice. 
In  the  first  place,  I  may  say  that  the  employer 
who  knows  the  routine  of  a  gardener's  business, 
is  less  exacting  than  one  who  knows  nothing 
about  it,  and  the  former  will  usually  make 
allowance  for  failures  arising  through  climatic- 
changes  or  other  circumstances  over  which 
the  gardener  has  no  control.  I  once  had 
charge  of  an  establishment  where  if  anything 
happened  unfavourable  to  the  crop  put  in,  it 
was  put  down  to  the  incompetence  or  igno- 
rance of  the  gardener  ;  whereas  it  was  more 
due  to  a  lack  of  sufficient  and  varied  materials- 
for  producing  the  necessary  indoor  and  out- 
door crops  than  to  any  fault  of  the  gardener. 
Improperly  constructed  houses  and  insullk-ienfe 
heating  power  are  often  a  fruitful  source  of 
failures,  and  then  the  question  is  asked,  why 
cannot  we  have  the  same  produce  in  perfection 
as  Mr.  Soand-So?  Why,  indeed!  when  the 
latter  gentleman  has  every  up-to-date  ap- 
pliance to  get  them.  I  have  had  a  fairly 
good  innings  of  working  under  such  adverse 
conditions,  and  I  have  no  doubt  some  of 
the  craft  can  bear  out  my  statements  in 
their  own  experience.  In  my  case  the  mis- 
tress and  the  cook  were  the  worst  to  deal 
with,  the  former  requiring  impossible  things 
out  of  season,  when  there  was  no  adequate 
provision  for  procuring  them ;  the  t-ock 
following  suit  in  finding  fault,  the  vegetables 
being  too  coarse,  the  Broccoli  too  strong  in 
flavour,  Potatos  soapy  or  with  no  flavour, 
defects  due  in  a  great  measure  to  uncongenial 
soil.  During  one  exceptionally  dry  and  scorch- 
ing summer,  all  kinds  of  vegetables  were 
scarce  and  dear,  and  Runner  Beans  were  at  a 
premium,  the  soil  being  on  gravel,  the  flowers 
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dropped  without  setting;  but  no  allowance 
was  made  for  such  untoward  conditions,  and 
the  same  supply,  as  in  favourable  seasons, 
was  expeetel.  The  up-to-date  gardener  is 
supposed  to  have  a  scientific  as  well  as  a 
practical  knowledge  of  his  business  and  allied 
subjects,  so  far  as  to  include  a  knowledge  of 
the  rudiments  of  botany  ;  of  the  chemistry  and 
proper  constituents  of  soils  in  relation  to  the 
various  crops  grown,  and  a  knowledge  of  the 
species  of  grubs  and  garden  insect  pests, 
as  well  as  the  best  means  to  employ  for  their 
destruction.  He  is  also  expected  to  be  well 
up  in  florist's  work,  so  far  as  regards  dinner- 
tabl-'  and  general  house  decoration.  1  have 
seen  it  stated  by  a  leading  authority  that 
there  are  always  good  places  to  be  found  for 
good  men ;  this  I  agree  with,  so  far  that 
if  there  are  five  good  head  vacancies  there 
are  fifteen  to  twenty  good  men  ready  to 
fill  them.  The  plain  fact  of  the  matter  is,  that 
the  supply  is  greatly  in  excess  of  the  demand, 
anl  I  fear  if  this  over-production  continues, 
the  competition  for  places  will  grow  with  it, 
and  bring  wages  down  to  the  lowest  limit. 
This  forces  on  me  a  conclusion  I  have  long 
come  to — that  gardeners  should  combine  so  as 
to  protect  their  own  interests ;  and  to  effect 
this,  a  central  club  or  association  should  be 
established  on  a  good  basis,  and  to  float  this  a 
monthly  subscription,  payable  by  all  members, 
would  be  necessary.  If  a  society  of  this 
description  was  well  advertised,  I  believe  in 
time  the  number  of  subscribers  would  so  in- 
crease that  it  would  be  self-supporting,  or 
at  any  rate,  with  a  nominal  payment  by  the 
members.  The  business  that  would  come 
within  the  society's  scope  would  be  to  afford 
help  to  members  out  of  employment,  and  to  pro- 
vide a  registration  bureau  both  for  employers 
and  employees  on  payment  of  a  small  fee  ;  also 
to  endeavour  to  increase  the  rate  of  wages, 
and  to  further  the  interests  generally  of  all 
the  members.  The  different  branches  of  the 
craft  would  have  to  be  classified,  and  the 
amount  of  subscription  levied  according  to 
the  means  and  position  of  the  members,  which 
would  include  head  gardeners  with  one  or 
more  men  under  him,  single-handed  gardeners, 
groom-and-gardener,  and  market- gardeners. 
Nurserymen  and  their  employees  might  also  be 
enrolled.  An  association  formed  oo  the  above 
lines  would  be  enabled  to  deal  with  contin- 
gencies arising  out  of  similar  cases  to  the  one 
in  point.  In  one  place  I  followed  a  Trentham 
man,  who  was  very  good  at  a  few  special  things 
chiefly  under  glass,  but  who  failed  utterly  as 
an  all-round  man.  I  believe  that  if  full  par- 
ticulars of  Disqualifications,  in  addition  to  those 
relating  to  character,  had  been  furnished  to 
the  employer,  the  latter  would  never  have  had 
him.  The  same  man,  after  having  six  months' 
charge  of  the  garden,  nearly  ruined  a  valuable 
collection  of  Orchids,  besides  other  plants. 
An  association  would  bring  employers  and 
employees  in  touch  with  each  other,  and  a 
community  of  interest  would  be  established 
that  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  both; 
besides,  under  such  circumstances,  the  em- 
ployer would  be  more  likely  to  meet  with  the 
right  man,  and  rice  versa.  J.  D.  G. 

experimental  manuring.— Had  it  not  been 
for  the  introduction  of  those  various  mineral 
substances  known  as  artificial  or  chemical 
manures,  we  should  probably  have  heard  very 
little  of  experimental  manure  trials.  Still 
very  much  of  interest  attaches  to  such  trials 
necessarily,  especially  when  coLducted  at  such 
a  centre  as  Rothamsted,  where,  however, 
they  seem  to  be  more  applicable  to  agriculture 
than  to  gardening.  But  when  listening  to 
Mr.  Shri  veil's  lecture  on  •'  Manure  Trills,"  as 
conducted  by  him  and  Dr.  Bernard  Dyer  on 
behalf  of  a  manure  agency,  1  could  but  think 
how  much  better  woud  it  be  were  such  ex- 
periments under  the  control  of  a  totally 
independent  body,  such  as  is  the  Council  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  rather  than 
by  and  in  the  interest  of  any  manure  manu- 
facturers cr  agents.  The  morning  succeeding 
the  delivery  ot  the  lecture  1  received  per  post, 
no  doubt  in  common  with  many  others,  a 
■voluminous  report  furnished  by  Dr.  Dyer,  but 
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Fig.  9.3.— the  bismarck  apple. 

(See  p   290;  also  last  and  preceding  issues.) 


by  whom  furnished  or  at  whose  cost  nothing 
whatever  is  significantly  said  ;  and  here  1  may 
remark  that  in  face  of  the  wide  circulation  of 
this  report,  it  seems  hardly  needful  that  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  should  in  the 
form  of  a  lecture  publish  any  extracts  from  it, 
especially  as  these  details  have  been  talked 
about  before  almost  every  gardener's  associa- 
tion in  the  kingdom.  Naturally  when  it  is 
understood  that  a  certain  pecuniary  interest 
underlies  these  trials,  it  can  be  no  matter  for 
surprise  if  the  results  so  freely  dilated  upon 
are  taken  with  a  large  grain  of  salt.  Such 
doubt  and  distrust  is  but  natural  and  in- 
evitable. Is  it  not  possible  in  the  interests  of 
horticulture,  and  not  of  any  trade  organisa- 
tion, to  have  complete  and  persistent  manure, 
fungicide,  and  insecticide  experiments,  con- 
ducted in  such  a  way  as  shall  secure  the  fullest 
confidence  '!  Gardening  seems  to  have  become 
as  much  the  prey  of  enterprising  traders  in 
all  sort3  of  marvellous  remedies  and  stimu- 
lants, as  the  unhappy  mass  of  the  ignorant 
community  has  become  the  corpus  rile  of 
quack   medicine   advertisers.      By   all    means 


let  us  cherish  all  that  is  good,  useful,  helpful, 
but  we  want  all  the  same  aD  independent  body- 
to  experiment  with  and  select  the  good  from 
the  useless.  A.  Dean.  [What  is  Chiswick  doing 
in  this  matter?  Ed.] 

THE  TREATMENT  OF  SCALE  BY  FUMIGATION.— 
I  have  had  for  some  thirty  years  past,  a  varied 
experience  in  the  treatment  of  scale,  and  have 
not,  until  very  recently,  discovered  a  really 
effectual  destroyer.  I  have  found  it  most 
difficult,  especially  at  busy  times,  to  keep  the 
trees  in  a  large  Camellia-house  clean.  Last 
autumn  I  decided  to  give  the  so-called 
"  Necro9  "  Vaporising  Towders  a  trial,  and 
for  this  purpose  selected  various  plauts 
affected  with  different  kinds  of  scale.  After 
fumigating  the  plants,  I  left  them  till  the 
morning  uutoujhed,  when  I  carefully  examined 
them  and  found  they  were  quite  uninjured.  I 
then  gave  them  a  thorough  syringing  with 
clean  water.  In  about  a  month  I  repeated  the 
treatment,  this  time  with  the  strength  of  the 
liquid  increased  by  one-half.  After  letting 
another  four  weeks  elapse  1   decided  to  give 
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a  third  application,  this  being  more  as  a 
precaution,  as  my  diilieutty  has  always  been 
in  entirely  destroying  seale.  This  experiment 
has  proved  quite  a  success,  the  plants  being 
now  perfectly  free  from  scale  and  in  a  healthy 
condition.  1  have  had  equally  good  results 
on  a  larger  seale  in  the  Camellia-house 
mentioned  above,  where  I  am  pleased  to  say 
there  is  now  not  a  trace  of  scale  left.  Since 
these  experiments  I  have  repotted  some 
Orchids  which  were  in  the  same  house  when 
I  made  my  first  trials,  and  I  was  agreeably 
surprised  to  find  them  almost  free  from  wood- 
lice.  I  can  only  attribute  this  to  the  results 
of  the  fumigation,  as  the  pots  had  previously 
been  infested  with  them.  W.  Kipps,  Head 
Gardener,  Walton  Lea,  near  Warrington. 


CULTURAL    MEMORANDA. 


LILIUM  ATJRATUM  IN  RIIODODENDRON- 
BEDS. 
AN  excellent  example  of  the  vigour  and 
beauty  to  which  Lilium  auratum  may  be 
caused  to  attain  where  permanently  planted 
properly  made  Rhododendron-beds  is  given  in 
in  the  gardens  of  Frank  E.  Marshall,  Esq., 
M.A.,  Newlands,  Harrow  Park,  Harrow-on-the- 
Hill,  where  there  is  still  a  very  fine  show  of 
flowers,  borne  on  stems  produced  by  bulbs 
planted  in  the  Rhododendron-beds  in  good  peat- 
earth  some  years  ago,  and  not  since  disturbed, 
and  which  have  rapidly  increased  in  stature 
until  now,  the  stems  are  from  C  to  7  feet  in 
height.  Several  of  the  bulbs  produce  fasciated 
stems,  which,  notwithstanding  the  great 
number  of  flowers  borne  on  them  have  the 
individual  blooms  almost  as  large  as  those  on 
normal  growths.  The  number  of  flowers  on 
each  of  these  fasciated  stems  range  from  60 
to  111,  the  latter  number  being  borne  on  one 
stem  like  an  immense  bouquet.  J.  O'B. 

St.  Antoinb  be  Padoue  Strawberry  (see  p.  291 ) . 
I  wish  to  draw  attention  of  readers  of  the 
Qard.  Chron.  to  this  prolific  Strawberry  (fig.  90, 
p.  291),  which  has  this  autumn  given  such  valu- 
able help  to  the  dessert  at  this  place.  Finding 
that  at  the  end  of  the  month  of  October,  1901, 
our  plants  of  this  variety  were  carrying 
a  heavy  crop  of  fruit,  and  there  was  ap- 
parently no  probability  of  ripening  it,  my 
employer  suggested  taking  runners  and  layer- 
ing them  in  pots  for  fruiting  the  next 
year.  This  was  done,  and  the  pots,  3-ineb 
were  plunged  in  coal  ashes  in  a  cold  house, 
and  repotted  into  48'a  early  in  May.  All  the 
blossoms  were  picked  off  till  July  1,  and 
about  the  middle  of  the  next  month  the  plants 
began  to  throw  up  strong  trusses  of  bloom. 
The  plants  were  left  out-of-doors  till  the  fruits 
began  to  develop,  and  then  placed  on  a  vinery- 
shelf.  I  have  been  constantly  gathering  nice 
firm,  good  sized  fruits,  and  many  of  the  plants 
are  carrying  a  second  crop.  If  some  of  our 
market  -  growers  would  follow  my  method 
with  this  variety  I  am  sure  they  would  find  it 
a  very  remunerative  venture.  F.  Potter,  or 
Broxmcad,  Cuclcfleld. 

Raby  Castle  Carnation. 
This  is  a  robust-growing  and  free-flowering 
Carnation.  The  blooms  are  large  and  well- 
formed  and  fragrant;  the  colour  a  clear,  soft, 
salmon-pink  ;  the  edges  of  the  petals  neatlv 
serrated,  characteristics  which  render  it  a 
great  favourite  with  [some]  florists.  In  addition 
to  the  plant  being  of  robust  growth  and  pro- 
ducing flowers  freely,  it  is  very  hardy,  flower- 
ing in  the  open  field,  as  it  has  done  here  from 
the  third  week  in  July  up  to  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember; indeed,  fair  gatherings  of  fine  blooms 
were  mjde  up  to  the  time  of  writing  (Oct.  7). 


October  and  November  form  a  good  time  to 
make  plantations  of  early-layered  Carnations. 
Plant  them  at  1  foot  apart  on  dug  or  ploughed 
land  which  has  received  a  moderate  dressing 
of  rotten  stable-dung.  Sprinkle  a  small  quan- 
tity of  soot  in  each  hole  before  setting  a  plant 
therein,  as  a  deterrent  to  wireworm,  weevil 
grubs,  &c.  Sink  the  plants  down  to  the  lower 
leaves,  and  apply  water  after  making  the  soil 
moderately  firm  about  the  roots.  As  a  market 
variety,  Raby  Castle  has  no  superior,  and  but 
few  equals.  H.  W.  W. 

Propagating  Marguerites. 
Cuttings  of  yellow  and  white-flowered  Mar- 
guerites should  be  taken  off  about  3  ins.  long, 
and  inserted  about  0  inches  distant  from  the 
glass  in  a  bed  of  soil  surfaced  with  sand, 
and  covered  with  a  cold  frame.  The  cuttings 
should  stand  at  3  ins.  apart,  and  be  afforded 
water.  Keep  the  cold  frame  or  pit  close  till 
the  cuttings  have  formed  roots,  when  the  lights 
may  be  drawn  off  in  favourable  weather,  with 
the  object  of  preventing  much  top-growth 
being  made  before  the  spring.  During  severe 
weather  a  slight  covering  of  bracken  or  straw 
should  be  put  on  the  lights.  Cuttings  of 
bedding-out  Calceolarias  may  be  rooted  in 
quantities  in  the  manner  indicated  above. 
H.  W.  W. 


OAK-LEAVES  FOE  ORCHIDS. 

As  promised  in  our  note  on  the  cultivation  of 
Orchids  at  Messrs.  Charlesworth  &  Co.'s, 
Heaton,  Bradford,  p.  262,  we  give  here- 
with the  methods  imparted  to  us  with  some 
remarks  on  the  samples  of  leaf-mould  shown 
to  us. 

First,  it  may  be  said  that  for  years  the  use 
of  what  is  called  "terredebruyere,"  and  some 
modifications  of  it,  have  been  experimented  on 
at  Bradford,  with  but  little  satisfaction,  until 
the  method  now  in  use,  the  result  of  years 
of  experience  was  adopted.  The  most 
misleading  element  in  the  earlier  days  was 
to  be  traced  to  the  names  of  the  mate- 
rials used,  "  terre  de  bruyere,"  leaf-soil,  and 
leaf-mould.  Experience  proved  that  before 
complete  success  could  be  attained,  all  "soil" 
or  "mould,"  as  the  gardener  understands  the 
term,  had  to  be  got  rid  of,  and  decayed  leaves 
procured,  having  no  more  soil  among  them 
than  is  usually  found  in  the  Orchid-peat  in 
general. 

Oak  leaves,  sufficiently  decayed  to  be 
rubbed  through  a  coarse  sieve,  and  in  moist 
(but  not  wet)  flakes  of  from  one-third  to 
half-an-inch  across,  were  found  to  be  the  best, 
and  these  only  are  now  used.  Before  being 
rubbed  through  a  coarse-meshed  sieve  all 
sticks  and  rubbish  are  removed,  and  after 
passing  through  this  sieve  the  material  is 
sifted  through  a  fine-meshed  one,  so  that  any- 
thing of  the  nature  of  earth  or  dirt  which 
passes  through  the  fine  sieve  is  kept  out 
of  the  material  u?ed  as  an  ingredient  in 
Orchid-compost.  So  far  from  being  leaf-soil, 
or  leaf-mould,  is  this  material,  that  it  can  be 
handled  almost  without  soiling  the  hands. 

Oak-leaves  so  prepared  are  used  in  the 
material  in  which  practically  every  plant  on 
the  place  is  potted,  including  Odontoglossums, 
Cattleyas,  Lsslias,  and  Lfelio-Cattleyas,  the 
proportion  in  the  compost  consisting  of  about 
one-half  of  Oak-leaves.  Carefully  selected 
brown,  fibrous,  Orchid-peat,  broken  up  by 
hand,  and  the  earthy  particles  sifted  out  from 
the  bulk  of  the  fibrous  portion,  and  mixed 
in  varying  proportions  with  living  sphagnum- 
moss,  of  the  short-growing,  small  kind,  and 
not  the  large  fleecy  variety  found  in  some 
districts,  does  not  give  such    good    results. 


These  ingredients  are  prepared  and  kept 
separate  until  they  are  wanted  for  use, 
when  a  sufficient  quantity  for  the  required 
purpose  is  carefully  mixed  so  that  a  handful 
of  the  soft  springy  material  taken  from  any 
part  of  the  heap  is  of  the  same  quality  as  the 
bulk. 

As  before  stated,  generally  speaking  Oak 
leaves  form  one-half  of  the  compost,  and  the 
other  half  consists  of  peat  and  sphagnum,  and 
is  what  is  used  in  potting  Selenipediums, 
strong-growing  Cypripediums,  Phaius,  Sobra- 
lias,  Calanthes,  and  other  Orchids  of  a  similar 
nature,  with  a  small  proportion  of  fibrous  yellow 
loam  added.  For  Aerides,  Vandas,  Angrceeums, 
&c,  a  larger  proportion  of  sphagnum  is  intro- 
duced. For  Miltonia  vexillaria,  M.  Roezlii, 
Oncidium  Marshallianum,  O.  Forbesii,  and 
most  of  the  Brazilian  Oneidiums  ;  O.  macran- 
thum,  Odontoglossum  Edwardi, Oncidium  splen- 
didum,  O.  tigrinum  ;  considerably  more  than 
half  the  potting  material  consists  of  leaves. 

Surfacing  with  Sphagnum. — In  all  cases,  no 
matter  what  the  proportions  of  the  other 
materials  may  be,  a  surface  layer  of  from  1  to 
2  inches  in  thickness  (according  to  the  size  of 
the  pots),  of  good,  short,  living  sphagnum-moss 
is  provided. 

Potting. — The  mode  of  potting  the  plants  is 
uniform  throughout.  A  crock  is  placed  the 
concave  side  downwards  over  the  hole  at  the 
bottom  of  the  pot,  and  on  it  an  inch  or  so 
deep,  a  layer  of  broken  crocks  and  charcoal  is 
placed  in  the  same  manner  as  is  adopted  for 
ordinary  stove  or  greenhouse  plants.  Then 
follows  a  layer  of  sphagnum-moss,  and  after 
that  the  plant  is  placed  in  position,  being  held 
up  with  one  hand,  while  with  the  other  the 
leaves,  peat,  and  other  material  from  the  pre- 
pared heap  is  filled  in  and  lightly  pressed 
between  the  roots.  This  filling  extends  to 
within  half-an-inch  or  an  inch  of  the  rim 
of  the  pot,  and  the  surfacing  of  sphagnum- 
moss  rises  a  similiar  distance  above  the  rim.' 

Plants  in  this  material,  it  is  said,  can  be 
afforded  water  in  the  same  way  as  in  peat  and 
sphagnum,  for  the  drainage  from  it  is  per- 
fect, but  where  the  continental  material  and 
method  are  adopted  in  this  country,  great 
care  and  attention  have  to  be  paid  to  pre- 
vent the  materials  getting  too  wet,  and  it  is 
in  that  point  the  trouble  with  such  material 
exists.  Plants  here  and  there  throughout  all 
the  houses  were  turned  out  for  our  inspection, 
not  without  difficulty  in  many  cases,  on  ac- 
count of  the  compost  being  filled  with  roots ; 
and  although  specimens  of  all  the  genera  were 
tested,  the  result  was  in  every  case  satis- 
factory. The  pseudo-bulbs,  leaves,  and  flowers 
of  all  the  plants,  in  their  sturdy  character 
and  stout,  firm  substance,  showed  that  the 
methods  adopted  were  of  the  proper  kind. 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  simply  by 
using  the  material  in  the  manner  here  set 
forth,  that  Orchids  out  of  health  will  be 
restored  as  if  by  magic  ;  that  supposition  has 
probably  led  many  to  state  that  they  have 
tried  and  failed  with  the  various  leaf-mixtures. 
Where  Orchids  are  in  bad  health,  the  least 
important  thing  to  consider  is  the  ma- 
terial in  which  they  are  potted.  Find  out 
whether  the  heating  or  ventilation,  or  the 
regulation  of  either,  and  the  application  of 
water,  are  not  at  fault.  If  such  is  found  to  be 
the  case,  and  the  defect  is  not  remedied,  it 
does  not  matter  what  potting- material  is  used, 
the  plants  will  benefit  but  little.  Mr.  Charles- 
worth  seems  to  have  hit  upon  the  right 
formula,  and  as  the  management  of  his 
houses  and  the  other  treatment  accord,  the 
result  is  satisfactory  in  a  hii;h  degree.  Oak- 
leaves  are  found    to  be  the  best,  but  those 
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of    other    tree3    may  be    used    if    carefully 
prepared. 

Among  cultivators  of  Orchids  the  sprayer 
gains  steadily  in  favour  for  distributing 
moisture.  For  young  seedlings  in  pans  and 
small  Orchids  it  is  a  foster-mother,  and  for 
plants  in  all  stages  its  judicious  and  frequent 
use  is  highly  beneficial. 


SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL    HORTICULTUBAL. 
Scientific    Committee. 

October  1.— Present :  Dr.  Russell,  F.R.S.  (in  the 
Chair);  Messrs.  Worsdell,  Saunders,  Worsley,  Odell, 
Hooper,  Drs.  Cooke  and  Reudle,  Professor  Boulger, 
Revs.  W.  Wilks  and  G.  Henslow  (Hon.  Sec). 

Crotalaria  species.— Mr.  Wilks  exhibited  a  flowering 
branch  of  a  species  raised  from  seed  leceived  from 
Uganda.  It  closely  resembled  C.  Cunningham!,  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria  in 
Australia.  Dr.  Rendle  undertook  to  examine  it  for 
identification. 

Effects  of  hail  in  Kent.—M.r.  Wilks  also  showed  stems 
of  trees  of  which  the  bark  had  been  ripped  open  in 
considerable  lengths  by  the  hail  of  the  late  storm.  The 
wood  was  exposed  as  the  bark  curled  backwards;  it 
was  received  from  Mr.  Woodward,  of  Teston,  Kent.  It 
was  recorded  that  six  tons  of  hail  were  found  in  the 
basement  of  a  house  after  the  storm. 

Fir  and  Cryptococcus.—Mr.  F.  Lloyd,  High  Sheriff  of 
Buckinghamshire,  sent  a  bough  infested  by  this  insect. 
The  tree  had  died  after  four  years"  attack.  Mr. 
Saunders  undertook  to  examine  and  report  upon  it. 

Mushrooms  and  Mites.—  Mr.  Gaut,  of  Leeds,  sent  some 
specimens  badly  attacked  by  mites,  which,  with  their 
eggs,  were  quite  observable.  They  are  said  to  be  wholly 
destroying  the  crop.  Mr.  Saunders  examined  them, 
and  reports  as  follows  :— "  The  Mushrooms  are  badly 
attacked  by  one  of  the '  bulb-mites,'  Rhizoglyphus 
echinopus.  I  do  not  see  what  can  be  done  to  destroy 
them  but  to  clear  out  the  whole  of  the  Mushrooms  and 
the  top  soil  of  the  bed,  and  begin  afresh.  Any  method 
of  killing  the  mites  would  certainly  destroy  the  Mush- 
rooms ;  soaking  the  upper  part  of  the  bed  with  boiling 
water  would  kill  the  mites,  but  it  would  equally  kill  the 
Mushrooms,  and  most  probably  the  spawn.  Before 
making  a  new  bed,  I  should  wash  down  the  walls  or 
woodwork  that  had  in  any  way  come  in  contact  with 
the  bed  with  paraffin  emulsion  or  paraffin  mixed  with 
water,  one  part  of  oil  to  twenty  of  water,  or  with 
boiling  water." 

Vine  Leaves  Burnt— Leaves  of  Madresfield  Court  Vine 
were  received  from  Mrs.  J.  B.  Wood,  Henley  Hall, 
Ludlow.  No  fungus  could  be  detected.  It  was  sug- 
gested that  the  appearance  was  probably  due  to  the 
effects  of  the  sun  shining  through  the  glass  on  the 
leaves  when  wet. 

W Begonia  Leaves  Diseased.— Leaves  were  received  from 
Mr.  C.  Newingtox,  of  Oakover,  Ticehurst,  Sussex.  An 
examination  by  Mr.  Saundees  revealed  no  insect  pest ; 
but  Dr.  Cooke  remarked  that  the  peculiarity  of  the 
disease  occurring  along  the  ribs  and  veins  was  very 
suggestive  of  Glreosporium,  so  that  it  might  be  an 
incipient  stage  of  that  fungus ;  such  being  the  feature 
of  this  disease  of  leaves  of  the  Plane-tree. 

Chlorosis  in  Palms—  Mr.  Odell  exhibited  seedlings  of 
Kentia,  showing  the  yellow,  unhealthy  leaves,  taken 
from  a  batch  of  some  thousands  of  seedlings,  of  which 
only  a  very  small  proportion  were  affected.  A  plant  of 
Kentia  submitted  to  the  committee  in  February  last 
(with  five  others)  was  in  the  same  state  as  seedlings 
shown,  but  when  grown  in  a  cool-house  with  little 
shade,  and  potted  in  soil  containing  a  trace  of  iron, 
the  leaves  developed  the  ordinary  colour.  Mr.  Odell 
added  that  Kentias  and  Scaforthias  (Archontoplx-  nix) 
seem  more  subject  to  chlorosis  than  sucli  genera  as 
Cocos  and  Rhapis.  (See  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  Sept.  27, 
UOa,  p.  232). 

Germination  in  Atuaryllids.—  Mr.  Woksley  read  a 
paper  on  this  subject,  which  will  appear  in  full  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Society  with  illustrations.  The  author 
observes  :  "  That  it  is  possible  for  two  embryos  to  exist 
in  une  seed  of  Hymenocallis  concinna  (Baker,  sp.  nov.l. 
I  believe  it  to  be  unique  in  the  history  of  these  plants. 
The  minute  threads  [.fun ides],  by  means  of  which  the 
ovules  adhere  to  the  base  of  the  style  (placenta),  and 
constitute  the  only  direct  communication  with  the 
stigma,  would  seem  to  be  so  arranged  that  the  whole  of 


the  ovules  would  become  impregnated  contemporane- 
ously, and  probably  instantaneously,  on  the  adhesion 
of  a  sufficient  number  of  virile  pollen  grains  to  the 
stigma."  Of  these  Amaryllids,  with  bulbiform  seeds, 
he  observes:  "Such  plants  have  a  fixed  number  of 
ovules  (six),  and  a  fixed  number  of  seeds  (subject  to 
very  small  fluctuation),  yet  there  is  often  a  great  dis- 
similarity between  the  number  of  seeds  and  of  ovules." 
In  the  above  plant  the  number  is  four.  "  I  believe  that 
we  must  seek  in  the  structure  of  the  tissues  below  the 
ovary  the  cause  of  such  limitations.  It  would  seem  as 
though  the  carriage  of  nutriment  to  the  embryo  from 
the  bulb  of  the  parent  was  either  limited  by  the 
nature  of  such  tissues  to  a  certain  number  of 
channels,  or  that  all  the  nutriment  became, 
after  impregnation,  quickly  diverted  to  the 
strongest  embryos,  and  that  the  rest  suffered  from 
strangulation  or  starvation."  He  then  refers  to  the 
great  variety  of  sizes,  the  unequal  vigour  and  vitality 
in  the  seeds.  After  alluding  to  the  difficulty,  if  not 
impossibility,  of  "  diverse  impregnation,1'  in  support 
of  his  theory  of  simultaneous  impregnation  of  all  the 
ovules,  Mr.  Worsley  proceeds:  "From  this  it  would 
appear  as  though  a  single  pollen-grain  were  capable  of 
impregnating  over  100  ovules  such  as  exist  in  the  ovary 
of  Hippeastrum  ;  yet  I  do  not  think  we  are  justified  in 
asserting  this  to  be  an  ascertained  fact." 

He  then  alludes  to  the  well-known  fact  of  different 
degrees  of  impregnation  of  the  ovules  when  hybrid- 
ising plants  is  performed,  and  adds  :  "  These  experi- 
ments tend  to  su*gest  that,  beyond  the  one  act  of 
excitation,  or  instantaneous  impregnation,  there 
remains  some  further  function  for  the  male  germs  to 
perform,  which  is  improperly  or  only  partially  done  by 
foreign  pollen  grains."  In  the  case  of  Hymenocallis 
concinna:  "The  original  process  issuing  from  the 
seed  is  duplicated,  and  each  process  is  terminated  by  a 
bulb  in  process  of  formation."  This  be  refers  to  two 
embryos  having  been  formed  within  the  embryo  sac, 
and  suggests  that  one  pollen  grain  may  contain  more 
than  one  fertilising  sperm-cell,  and  so  impregnate 
many  ovules.  The  author  then  refers  to  the  curvature 
of  the  "process"  as  it  issues  from  the  embryo,  of  which 
lie  says  its  principal  function  is  not  that  of  a  root. 

Abnormal  Onion.— Mr.  Healey,  of  Hampton,  Middle- 
sex, sent  a  very  curious  formation.  The  Onion  was  well 
formed  below,  and  bore  a  green  stem  of  some  6  inches 
in  length,  but  terminated  with  another  Onion,  also  well 
formed.  It  was  thought  that  it  replaced  the  flowering 
bud,  this  having  been  broken  off,  but  an  examination 
by  section  showed  that  such  was  not  the  case;  so  that 
it  arose  from  the  replacement  of  the  flower-bud  by  a 
true  bulb.  Mr.  Healey  adds:— "The  sheath  around 
the  Onion  below,  over  the  second  bulb,  and  right  to 
the  top,  was  continuous;  and  when  pulled  up  the 
sheath  was  not  even  broken." 

Phifsianthus  Catching  Moths.  —  Mr.  Henslow  showed 
flowers  of  this  American  Asctepiad,  often  cultivated  at 
Cape  Town,  nearly  every  flower  of  which  had  caught  a 
small  grey  moth  by  its  proboscis,  being  nipped  between 
the  anthers.  They  either  died  of  starvation,  or,  as 
was  frequently  the  case,  were  carried  off  by  bats. 

Floral  Committee. 

October  13.— The  Floral  Committee  met  at  the 
Society's  (iardens  on  the  above  date  for  the  last  time 
this  year,  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  late  flowering 
Michaelmas  Daisies. 

Present ;  W.  Marshall,  Esq.  (in  the  chair) ;  and  Messrs. 
i.  F.  McLeod,  C.  Jeffries,  C.  Dixon.  R.  Dean,  W.  J. 
James,  E,  H.  Jenkins,  W.  P.  Thomson,  and  J.  W.  Barr. 

Awards  of  Merit  were  recommended  to  :— 

Aster  Novi-Belgii  Elsie  Perry.— This  is  a  strong  growing 
variety,  &  feet  or  so  high,  of  branching  habit  with  a 
wealth  of  bright  pink,  rather  small,  semi  double  flowers, 
borne  on  purple  stems.  A  continuous  bloomer.  From 
Mr.  Amos  Perry,  Winchmore  Hill. 

Aster  Novi-Belgii  Calliope,  is  vigorous  and  of  bushy 
spreading  habit;  very  free-flowering;  flowers  nearly 
2  inches  in  diameter,  pale  mauve.  From  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society. 

Aster  Novi-Belgii  A riadne,  requires  plenty  of  room  lo 
display  its  flowers  because  it  is  vigorous  in  growth,  ami 
unless  well  supported  is  apt  to  present  an  untidy 
appearance.  Its  bluish-purple  flowers  are  borne  pro- 
fusely upon  stiff  steins,  and  remain  in  good  condition 
for  several  weeks.  From  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society. 

Aster  Novt'Belgit,  C<>»mbe  Fiehacre  Brightness.— This  i , 
one  of  the  most  distinct  of  the  late  flowering  Novi- 
Belgii  group,  and  likely  to  prove  a  useful  border  plant 
It  grows  4  feet  H  inches  high,  is  of  bushy,  spreading 
habit,  and  unusually  free-ilowering,  its  short-pctallcd 


rose-coloured  flowers  appearing  not  only  upon  growths 
near  the  top  of  the  plant,  but  upon  lateral  shoots 
thrown  up  from  near  the  base.  From  Mr.  E.  Beckett, 
Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Elstree. 

Aster  uimineus.  Delight,  is  well  named,  as  it  is  exceed- 
ingly beautiful,  of  graceful  habit,  and  remarkably 
floriferous.  It  grows  3  feet  high,  is  of  more  upright , 
slender  habit  than  the  type,  and  its  small  pure  white 
flowers  appear  on  long,  wiry  shoots  all  over  the  plant. 
From  Mr.  E.  Beckett,  Elstree. 

Aster  Cordelia.— In  all  probability  this  is  a  cross 
between  Isevis  and  cordifolius,  as  there  seems  to 
be  a  pronounced  relationship  to  these  two  well- 
known  species.  The  variety  is  strong  in  growth,  of 
cone-like  habit,  and  very  llorifcrous,  the  small,  star- 
shaped  blue  flowers  reminding  one  oi  the  first-named, 
parent.    From  Miss  Willmott,  V.M.H.,  Warley,  Essex. 

Aster  cordifolius  elegans,  with  its  profusion  of  small, 
delicate  mauve  or  lilac  flowers,  is  wonderfully  effective. 
It  grows  from  4  feet  to  5  feet  high,  is  of  pyramidal, 
bushy  habit,  compact  and  free  in  growth.  A  feature  of 
this  variety  is  that  it  continues  to  send  up  flowering 
shoots  from  the  lower  portions  of  the  plant  long  af ter 
those  on  the  summit  have  withered.  From  Messrs. 
Dobeie  &  Co.,  Rothesay. 

Aster  acris  nanus.— -The  type  of  this  delightful  variety 
is  indigenous  to  Southern  Europe,  and  a  grand 
autumn-flowering  plant.  The  vaiiety  forms  a  deuse 
conical  specimen,  and  for  at  least  six  weeks  its  blue, 
star-shaped  flowers  are  displayed  so  profusely  as  to 
completely  hide  the  small,  linear,  rich  green  leaves. 
As  it  never  exceeds  lo  inches  high,  it  is  well  adapted 
for  the  rock  garden,  and  few  plants  create  a  more 
telling  effect  when  used  as  an  edging  to  beds  aud 
borders.    From  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

Highly  Commended  (xxx). 

Aster  Novi-Belgii,  Jessie  Crum. — Grows  about  5  feet 
high,  is  of  rather  slender  habit,  and  remarkable  for  its 
abundance  of  dainty  pale  lavender  flowers.  From 
Miss  Willmott. 

Aster  Novi-Belgii,  semi-plena.— This  was  received  under 
the  name  of  florc-pleno,  but  the  committee  were  of 
opinion  that  the  former  name  would  be  more  appro- 
priate as  the  flowers  are  not  perfectly  double.  It  is  a 
very  showy  variety,  of  excellent  habit,  with  a  dense, 
spreading  head,  and  large  lavender-blue  flowers,  borne 
freely  upon  stiff,  wiry  steins.  It  is  likely  to  be  in  great 
demand  for  cut  flower  purposes,  as  they  are  more 
enduring  than  those  of  many  of  its  congeners.  From 
Miss  Willmott. 

Aster  Novi-Belgii,  Edna  Mercia.—  Although  in  blossom 
at  the  present  time,  this  really  belongs  to  the  early  or 
mid-season  blossoming  sorts.  It  is  of  good  growth, 
and  like  Elsie  Perry,  conspicuous  for  its  stout,  dark 
purple  stems.  The  large,  substantial,  deep  rose- 
coloured  flowers  are  very  handsome,  and  quite  distinct 
from  any  other  Michaelmas  Daisy  yet  raised.  It  is  a 
free  and  continuous  bloomer,  and  gro;vs  3  feet  high. 
From  Mr.  Amos  Perry. 

Aster  vimineus,  Freedom,  bears  some  resemblance  to 
V.  Delight,  but  the  plant  is  of  closer  habit,  and  the 
small  petals  are  not  of  quite  so  pure  a  white,  while  the 
yellow  disc  is  more  conspicuous.  It  comes  near  to 
A.  vimineus.    From  Mr.  E.  Beckett. 

Aster  cordij'olius,  Ideal.— -This  is  a  deep-coloured  form 
of  cordifolius  Diana  (syn.  C.  Photograph),  and  is  of 
erect,  branching  habit,  and  very  floriferous,  its  long, 
graceful  panicles  of  small  lavender  flowers  being  very 
attractive.    From  Mr.  E.  Beckett. 

Aster  cordifolius.  Sweetheart,  is  a  choice  seedling  4  feet 
high,  of  stout  growth,  with  dense,  much-branched 
heads,  and  great  quantities  of  small  lavender  flowers, 
similar  to  but  deeper  than  those  of  cordifolius  Diana. 
From  Mr.  Amos  Pebky. 

Aster  Aovx  Ang'i&i,  w.  P.  Bowman,  is  one  of  the  showiest 
and  most  useful  of  the  Novae  Angliso  section.  It  is 
vigorous,  5  feet  6  inches  high,  rattier  sparsely  brand  led, 
aud  bears  large  purple  flo w 


MANCHESTER  AND  NORTH  OF 
ENGLAND  ORCHID. 

October  2.—S.  Gratrix,  Esq.,  Whalley  Range  (gr., 
Mr.  Cypher),  exhibited  a  very  handsome  hybrid, 
Cattleya  x  Iris,  the  parents  being  C.  aurea  X  C.  bicolor. 
The  shape  of  the  flower  is  not  unlike  that  of  C. 
Schofieldiana,  the  sepals  and  petals,  are  bright  yellow 
colour,  while  the  lip  retains  the  character  of  C.  bicolor, 
but  is  double  the  size  of  an  ordinary  form  (First  h. 
Certificate). 

T.  Stattsii,  Esq..  Stand   Ball  (gr.,  Mr.  Jol 
hibited  a  hybrid  Cypripedium  between  C.  \  Numa 
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C.  Lawrenceanum,  rather  dark  in  colour,  but  the 
flower  was  young.  A  nice  group  of  Orchids  was 
staged  from  this  collection  (Bronze  Medal  for  Group). 

O.  O.  WniGLEY,  Esq  ,  Bury  {gr.,  Mr.  Roger?),  also 
staged  a  handsome  lot  of  Dendrobiums ;  also  some 
hybrid  Cypripediums,  and  a  number  of  well-flowered 
plants  of  Cattleya  Loddigesii  (Silver  Medal). 

Chas.  Parker,  Esq.,  Ashton-on-Bibble.  exhibited 
Cypripedium  x  puruiu,  the  parents  being  C.  eallosur.11 
x  C.  euperbiens  (Award  of  Merit). 

H.  Shaw,  Esq.,  West  Kirby  (gr.,  Mr.  CliflTe),  obtained 
an  Award  of  Merit  for  Dendrobiuni  calceolus. 

Messrs.  Charleswokth  &  Co.,  Bradford,  had  a  nice 
selection  of  plants,  Loelio- Cattleya  x  Violetta  (L. 
purpurata  x  C.  Gaskeliiana),  received  an  Award  of 
Merit;  L.-C.  x  Gottoiana,  first  introduced  as  a  natural 
hybrid  many  years  ago,  now  appeared  as  a  garden 
hybrid,  and  received  an  Award  of  Merit :  Cypripedium 
x  -Princess,  in  the  way  of  C.  x  Edwardi.  received  an 
Award  of  Merit;  and  Lcelia  purpurata  x  L.  Digbyana, 
First-class  Certificate. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Keeling,  Bingley,  received  an  Award 
of  Merit  for  Cypripedium  x  Graeese  (C.  niveum  x  C. 
Boxalli). 

The  Stone  Orchid  Co.  (gr.,  Mr.  F.  Stevens),  received 
an  Award  of  Merit  for  a  good  variety  of  Odontoglossum 
crispum.  P.  W. 


Mr.  Hope  and  Mr.  Mackay,  hon.  secretary  and  lion, 
treasurer.  Nine  local  gentlemen  were  elected  as  vice- 
presidents,  and  a  work  in  s  committee  of  twelve  members 
appointed  for  the  ensuing  year.  This  is  the  twelfth 
year  of  the  Society's  existence. 


THE    WEATHER. 


BKISTOL  &  DISTRICT  GARDENERS' 

MUTUAL    IMPROVEMENT. 

October  2  —The  opening  meeting  of  this  Association 
was  held  at  St.  John's  Rooms,  Redland,  on  the  above 
date,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  E.  Binfield,  gr  , 
Old  Sneyd  Park. 

On  this  occasion,  Mr.  Brooks,  of  Messrs.  Garaway's 
Nursery,  Clifton,  gave  a  lecture  on  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society's  great  fruit,  show  at  the  Crystal  Palace. 
fle  dealt  with  the  exhibits  of  former  years,  and  com- 
pared them  with  those  of  the  present  season,  showing 
the  effects  such  a  summer  as  this  year  experienced  niLst 
have  had  on  the  fruit  supply  of  ihe  British  Isles.  He 
observed  that  owners  of  gtrdens  would  find  it  to  their 
advautage  to  allow  their  gardeners  to  inspect  the  ex- 
hibits at  this,  the  finest  fruit  show  in  the  country,  for 
the  sake  of  the  information  such  visits  would  afford 
them.  As  indicating  the  effects  of  the  weather  on  the 
fruit  crops,  he  lemarked  that  whereas  400u  dishes  of 
fruit  were  shown  in  former  years,  only  1000  were  shown 
this  yeir.  Mr.  Brooks  gave  some  very  useful  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  the  packing  of  fruit  for  market,  &c. 
A  useful  aiscussion  followed  tne  reading  of  the  lecture, 
and  a  cordial  vote  of  (hanks  was  awarded  Mr.  Brooks. 

Black  and  While  crapes  and  ornamenlal  Gourds  were 
shown  on  this  occasion,  aud  prizes  awarded. 


THE    LAND    AGENTS'. 

The  second  annual  meeting  of  the  above  society  was 
held  at  the  Hotel  Mutropole  on  the  7th  inst.  Mr.  E.  G. 
Whelks  presided,  and  there  was  a  good  attendance  of 
members  present  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  The 
Annual  Report  showed  that  356  members  and  64 
associates  had  joined  since  the  formation  of  the  society 
a  year  ago.  Two  provincial  branches  had  been  estab- 
lished, one  for  the  counties  of  Northumberland,  Dur- 
ham, and  Yorkshire,  aud  the  other  for  Hampshire, 
Berkshire,  and  Buckinghamshire.  A  journal  for  the 
use  of  members  had  also  been  started  with  success. 
Steps  were  being  taken  to  obtain  reports  of  legal 
decisions  of  importance  relating  to  land  ;  and  it  is  also 
proposed  to  obtain  regular  iuformation  concerning  all 
Bills  in  Parliament  likely  to  affect  the  landed  interest. 
The  rules  of  the  society  were  discussed  and  amended. 
An  agreement  was  entered  into  with  the  Country 
Gentlemen's  Association  for  the  use  of  its  offices  at 
16,  Cockspur  Street,  Pall  Mall,  and  Mr.  William  Broom- 
hall  was  re-appoinied  Secretary.  Colonel  Halifax 
Wyatt  was  elected  President  for  the  ensuing  year,  and 
the  Council  was  reelected,  the  name  ot  Mr.  J.  J. 
Hornby,  of  Knowtley,  Prescot,  being  added.  Other 
matters  being  dealt  with,  the  meeting  closed  witu  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairaian. 


A    FRUIT     SHOW     AT     THE    CORK 
EXHIBITION. 

October  15.— A  very  fine  exhibition,  under  the 
auspice3  of  the  Department  of  Horticulture  and  Agri- 
culture of  Ireland,  was  opened  on  the  above  date,  when 
the  Concert  Hall  was  tillei  to  oversowing  with  as  fine 
specimens  of  fruit  as  could  be  found  in  any  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  celebrated  firms  Saunders,  of 
Friars  Walk.  Cork;  Hartland,  of  Ardcairn,  Cork  ;  Dick 
sons,  of  Belfast;  and  other  firms  were  well  to  the 
front. 

On  some  of  the  tables  there  were  perfect  examples  of 
Peaegood's  Nonsuch,  Warner's  King,  Bramley'3  Seed- 
ling, Ecklinville  Seedling,  Queen  Caroline,  Cox's  Po- 
mona, and  others.  Of  brilliantly-coloured  fruit  were 
noted  Worcester  Pearmain,  The  Queen,  Prince  Bis- 
maivk,  Lennox  Pippin,  very  fine,  particularly  on  Mr. 
Wm.  Baylor  Hartland s  table;  Mere  de  Manage,  Gas- 
coigne's  Scarlet.  The  Nann'e,  Munster  Seedling,  a  very 
bright  local  fruit.  &.?.  The  Pears,  too,  were  very  fine, 
and  the  new  Department  of  Agriculture  of  Ireland 
staged  an  enormous  collection  of  Potatos. 

We  may  be  able  to  report  this  show  more  fully  in  our 
next  i-sue. 


DEVON  AND  EXETER  GARDENERS' 

ASSOCIATION. 
October  9.— The  annual  meeting  was  held  in  the 
Guildhall,  Exeter,  under  the  presidency  oi  the  Mayor 
(Mr.  A.  E.  Dunn).  The  annual  report  showed  the  Asso- 
ciation to  be  in  a  flourisliingcondition.  The  committee 
have  resolved  to  continue  the  scheme  of  giving  a 
nominal  first,  second,  and  third  prize  at  each  meeting 
during  the  session  for  some  specific  subject,  such  as 
Parsnips,  Cai  rots,  Potatos,  Chrysanthemums,  or  other 
specimen  vegttioles.  plants,  or  flowers,  to  lie  competed 
lor  by  the  members  only,  tl  e  award  to  be  made  in  each 
case  by  ballot  of  tl  e  members  present.  This  is  to  be  done 
with  a  view  to  giving  an  object-lesson  to  the  younger 
members  in  regard  to  what  they  should  do  and  avoidin 
cultivating  ai  d  preparing  objects  for  exhibition.  Mr. 
E.  A.  Sanders  was  re-elected  President  of  the  Association, 


LAW    NOTES. 

ROBBIXG  A  SPIT4LFIELDS-MARKET 
SALESMAN. 
West  Ham  Quarter  Sessions.  —  A  market 
salesman  was  indicted  for  falsifying  a  banker's 
pajing-in  book  with  intent  to  defraud  ;  and  be 
was  also  indicted  for  embezzling  tbree  sums 
amounting  in  all  to  £00.  Mr.  Murphy  prose- 
cuted ;  Mr.  Warburton  appeared  for  the 
prisoner,  who  pleaded  guilty.  Prosecutor  is  a 
vegetable  salesman  of  Spitalflelds  and  Strat- 
ford Markets,  and  the  prisoner  had  charge  of 
tbe  Stratford  Market  warehouse,  and  he  had 
the  custody  of  the  books  and  control  of 
the  banking  account  at  the  Stratford  branch 
of  the  London  and  County  Bank.  The  books 
he  kept  showed  a  balance  at  the  bank  of  about 
£150,  but  on  September  19  prosecutor  received 
a  letter  from  the  bank  notifying-  that  his 
account  was  overdrawn  to  the  extent  of  £18 
odd.  Bradley  put  himself  in  telephonic  com- 
munication with  the  prisoner,  who  said  the 
balance  was,  roughly,  £400.  Prosecutor  went 
to  the  bank,  and  when  he  got  to  his  warehouse 
at  Stratford  Market  he  found  that  the  prisoner 
had  absconded,  and  left  behind  a  note  as 
follows: — "Dear  Sir, — A  wasted  life. — Joy." 
The  case  has  already  been  reported.  Mr. 
Murphy  mentioned  that  the  total  of  tbe 
prisoner's  defalcations  amounted  to  about 
£G."i0.  The  Recorder  said  that  prisoner 
appeared  to  have  been  systematically  robbing 
his  employer,  and  sent  him  to  prison  for 
twelve  months  in  the  second  division. 


CATALOGUES    RECEIVED. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Will  Tayler,  Osborn  Nursery,  Hampton,  Middlesex— 
Select  Fruits  and  Roses. 

ROSES,    FRUIT   TREES,    SHRUBS,    ETC. 
Fall  &.  Son,  The  Old  Nurseries,  cheshunt,  Herts. 

E.  P.  Dixon  &  SONS.  Hull,  Yorks. 

Frank  Cant.  Braiswick  Rose  Gardens.  Colchester. 

Chas.  Turner,  Roya:  Nurse'ies,  Slough. 

J.  oheal  <fc  Sons,  Lowfield  Nurseries,  Crawley. 

D.  Prior  &  Son,  Colchester. 

FOREIGN. 

Fredk.  W.  Kelsey,  150.  Broadway.  New  York— Trees 
aud  Snruos,  Roses,  Herbaceous  Plants. 

V  Lkmoine  et  Fil*.  Rue  du  Montet,  Nancy.  France— 
Hardyand  Tender  Plants. 

Peter  Lambert,  Trier  (Treves)— Roses,  &c. 

Chas.  Lorenz,  Erfurt,  Germany— Novelties  in  Flower- 
ing Plants  and  Vegetables. 

F.  C.    Heinemann.    Erfurt— Novelties    in   Flowering 
Plains  and  Vegetables. 

Ch.  Moi.in,  8.  Place  Bellecour. Lyon,  France— Novelties 
in  Flowering  Plants  and  Vegetables. 

FRUIT   TREES,    ROSES,    AND   SHRUBS. 
Thos.  Rivers  &  Son,  Sawbridgeworth,  Herts. 


METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS  taken  in  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens  at  Chiswick, 
London,  for  the  period  Oct.  5  to  Oct.  11,  1902. 
Height  above  sea-level  24  feet. 
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Remarks.— The  first  part  of  the  week  was  dull  and  dry 
the  latter  part  brighter  but  more  unsettled,  with  rain 
on  three  days. 


GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

The  following  Summary  Record  of  the  weather 
throughout  the  British  Islands,  for  the  week  ending 
Oct.  11,  is  furnished  from  the  Meteorological  Office  :— 

"The  weather  during  this  week,  although  mostly 
cloudy  or  dull,  was  generally  fair  and  dry  in  the  most 
northern  and  western  districts,  but  over  the  major 
part  of  England  it  was  far  less  settled,  and  rain  fell 
frequently,  and  sometimes  heavily.  Thunder  and 
lightning  occurred  at  a  few  English  stations  on  Sunday, 
in  the  south  of  Ireland  on  Tuesday,  and  in  Cornwall  on 
the  night  of  Thursday-Friday. 

"  The  temperature  was  again  a  little  below  the  mean  in 
most  districts,  but  just  equalled  that  value  in  Eng- 
land, S.,  and  was  slightly  above  it  in  England,  E.  The 
highest  of  the  maxima,  registered  as  a  rule  towards 
the  eud  of  the  week,  ranged  from  67°  in  England, 
S.,  66c  in  England,  E.,  and  65°  in  the  Channel  Islands, 
to  59°  iu  Ireland,  N.  and  England,  N.E.,  and  to 
58°  in  England.  N.W.  The  absolute  minima  occurred 
generally  towards  the  end  of  the  period,  and 
varied  from  22°  in  Scotland.  E.  (at  Braemar),  25"  in 
England.  N.W.,  26"  in  Scotland.  N.,  283  in  Ireland,  N. 
and  3»:  in  England.  N.E..  and  Scotland,  W.,  to  35°  over 
Central,  Eastern,  and  Southern  England,  and  to  43°  in 
the  Channel  Islands. 

'•The  rainfall  was  less  than  the  mean,  except  over  the 
northern  half  of  England  and  in  the  Channel  I -lands. 
In  England.  E.  and  S.W  ,  it  just  equalled  the  normal. 

"  The  bright  sunshine  was  verv  little  prevalent,  varying 
from  29  per  cent,  of  the  possible  amount  in  Scotland, 
N.  (where  it  slightly  exceeded  the  meanl,  and  26  per 
cent,  in  England,  S.,  aud  the  Channel  Islands,  io  20  per 
cent,  in  Ireland,  N.,  7  per  cent  in  England,  N.E..  6  per 
cent,  in  England,  N.W.,  and  5  per  cent,  in  the  Midland 
couuties."  

THE  WEATHER  IN  WE5T  HERT3. 
The  weather  remained  unseasonably  cold  until  the 
10th,  when  a  change  to  much  warmer  conditions  took 
place.  On  three  of  the  last  live  days  the  highest  tem- 
perature in  shade  has  exceeded  60*,  while  several  of  the 
nights  were  also  very  warm  for  the  second  week  in 
October,  and  on  no  night  did  tbe  exposed  thermometer 
indicate  a  reading  below  the  freezing  point.  The 
ground  temperatures  have  risen  rather  rapidly  since 
the  beginning  of  the  week,  the  reading  at  2  feet  deep 
being  at  the  present  time  about  1'  warmer,  and  at  1  foot 
deep  about  3=  warmer  than  is  seasonable.  Rain  has 
fallen  on  three  days  of  the  week,  the  tolal  measure- 
ment being  nearly  i  ot  an  inch.  So  dry  had  the  ground 
previously  become,  however,  that  only  a  few  drops  of 
this  amount  has  found  its  way  through  even  the  bare 
soil  percolation  gauge.  The  sun  shone  on  an  average 
for  two  and  a  half  hours  a  day,  or  for  about  three  quar- 
ters of  an  hour  a  day  less  than  the  October  average. 
This  proved  another  calm  week,  while  the  amount  of 
moisture  in  the  air  was  on  the  whole  rather  above  a 
seasonable  quantity.  E.  if.,  Dtrl.hamsted,  Oct.  14,  1902. 
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GARDENING    APPOINTMENTS. 

Mr.  C.  Cox,  Gardener  to  the  late  J.  B.  Stephens,  Esq., 
Bournemouth,  as  Head  Gardener  to  Miss  Martin, 
Manor  Mouse,  Siudland,  Ware  ham,  Dorset. 
Mr.  Arthur  Horton,  for  the  last  five  and  a  half  years 
General  Foreman  at  Grantuliy  Castle,  Perthshire, 
us   Head  Gardener  to  W.  Middleton   Campbell, 
Esq  ,  at-  Cauih  Eskiu,  Helensburgh,  N.B. 
Mr.  c.  Markwell  for  the  past  len  years  Gardener  to 
the  late  Lady  Frances   Fletcher    of    Kenward, 
Yaldiug.  Keut,   as   Gardener   to    Henry   Agnew, 
Esq  ,  of  the  same  place 
Mr.  J.  o.  Bunn,  for  the  la-t  five  and  a  half  years  Head 
Gardener  at  Foxleigns,  near    Maidenhead,  Berk 
shire,  as  Head  Gardener    to   Miss    Langworthy, 
Geys  House,  near  Maidenhead,  entering  upon  his 
duties  on  Saturday,  November  1, 
Mr.  Georiie  Hadnktt,  recently  in  charere  of  Crotans- 
fown  Gardens,  Curragii  Camp,  Co.  KUdare,  under 
Mr.  R.  Weller,  as  Head  Gardener  to  the  Leopards- 
town  CJub,  Foxrock,  Co.  Dublin. 
Mr.  John  Banting,  for   the   past  seven  years  Head 
Gardener  at  llensol  Castle,  Pontyclun  Glamorgan- 
shire,   as    Head  Gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Ducie, 
Tortworth  Court,  Falfield,  R.S  O.,  Gloucestershire 
Mr.  George  Hagon.  until  recently  Head  Gardener  at 
Fowley.     Liphook,     Hants,     has     succeeded    Mr. 
Kettey,  as  Head  Gardener  to  Mrs.  Carr,  Trueloves, 
Ingatestone,  Essex,  and  entered  upon  his  duties  on 
Saturday.  SeptemoerSO. 
Mr.    William    Hagon,    late    Head    Gardener   to    A. 
Battey,  Esq  .  South  Croydon,  as  Head  Gardener  to 
Mrs.  Tristram,  Chitllee  Park,  Liphook,  Hampshire. 
Mr.  F.  A.  Smith,  for  over  six  years  employed  in  the 
Gardens,  Dover   House,  Koehampton.  Surrey,  as 
Head  Gardener   to   A.   P.  Saunders-Davis,  Esq  , 
Pentre,  Boncath,  Pembrokeshire. 
Mr.  William  Jones,  for  nearly  eight  years  Head  Gar- 
dener at  Aston  Bank.  HawardeD,  as  Head  Gardener 
to  Lady  Price  Fothergill,  Hensol  Castle,  Ponty- 
clun, Glamorganshire;   entered  upon   his   duties 
Sept.  25. 
Mr.  S.  Horton,  has  succeeded  the  late  Mr  W  Horton, 
as  Head  Gardener  to  W.  T.  Barneby,  Esq.,  Salt- 
inarshe  Castle,  Bromyard.  Worcester. 
Mr.  C.  W.  Tucker,  for  the  last  ten  years  Gardener  at 
Brockenliurst,  as  Gardener  to  W.  E.  Firth,  J.P  , 
Hurstby,  Lyminglon,  Hants. 
Mr.    W.    C.    Price,    Foreman  and  Orchid  Grower  at 
Byrkley  Gardens,  Bnrton-ou-Trent,  as  Head  Gar- 
dener to  K.  N.  Hooper,  Esq  .  Stanshawes  Court, 
Chipping  Sodbury,  Gloucestershire. 
Mr.  G.  J.  Squibbe,  lor  the  past  nine  years  Head  Gar- 
dener to  the  Dowager  Lady  William    Wynne,  as 
Head  Gardener  to  W.  Cooper,  Esq.,  Whittlebury 
Lodge,    Towcester;     through    Messrs.    Dicksons, 
Chester. 
Mr.  R.  Staward,  for  more  than  three  years  Gardener 
at  Danesfield,  Walt  on- on -Thames,  as  Gardener  and 
Overseer  to  W.  Garton,  Esq.,  Salisbury  Court,  near 
Southampton,  and    entered    upon   his    duties    on 
August  18  last. 
Mr.  A.  Smith,  for  fourteen  years  at  Chevet  Park,  Wake- 
field, as  Gardener  to  M.   Fenwick,  Esq.,  Abbots- 
wood,  Stow  ou-the  Wold,  Gloucestershire 
Mr.  E.  Parry,  late  Gardener  at  Holes  Hail,   Market 
Drayton,   as    Head   Gardener   to   A.    R.   Boughton 
Knight,  Esq.,  Downtou  Castle,  Ludlow,  Salop. 


MARKETS. 


COVENT  GARDEN,  Oct.  1G. 

[We  cannot  accept  any  responsibility  for  the  subjoined 
reports.  They  are  furnished  to  us  regularly  every 
Thursday,  by  the  kindness  of  several  of  the  prin- 
cipal salesmen,  who  revise  the  list,  and  who  are 
responsible  for  the  quotations.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  these  quoiations  do  not  represent  the 

1  prices  on  any  particular  day,  but  only  the  general 
averages  for  the  week  preceding  the  date  of  our 
report.  The  prices  depend  upon  the  quality  of 
the  samples,  the  supply  in  the  market,  and  the 
demand,  and  they  may  fluctuate,  not  only  from  day 
to  day,  but  often  several  times  in  one  day.  Ed.] 


CUT  FLOWEHS,  &C. 


Arums,  per  dozen 
Asparagus   Fern, 

per  bunch 
Asters,  per  dozen 

bunches 
Bouvardias,     per 

dozen  bunches. 
Chrysanthemum, 

various.perdoz. 

bunches 
Coreopsis, per  doz. 

bunches 
Dahlias,  per  doz. 

bunches 
Eucharis,  p.  doz. 
Carnations, bnch. 
Gaillardia,  dozen 

bunches 
Gardenias,      per 

box         

Gladiolus  Brench- 
leyensis,    per 

bunch 

Lilium       album, 

doz.  blooms 

—  Harrisii,    per 

bunch 
Lobelia,  Red,  per 

dozen   hunches 
Lily  of    the   Val- 
ley, per  dozen 

bunches 


Average  Wholesale  Prices. 
\.d.  f.d.  s.d.  s.d. 

10-50    Marguerites,  Yel- 
low, p.  dz.  bchs.    10-16 
16-16    Michaelmas 
Daisies,  per  dz. 
i  0-  8  0        bunches  ...    4  0-60 

Montbretias, 
iO-80       per       dozen 

bunches  ...    4  0-60 

Pelargon  i  urns, 
l  0-24  0  :     Scarlet,    dozen 

i      bunches 3  0-40 

16-10    Phlox,  per  dozeu 

bunches  ...    4  0-60 

lo-en    Roses,  Mermet,  p. 

0-  a  o  bunch l  0-  2  o 

0-  2  u      —  red,  p.  dozen 

bunches        ...    3  0-80 
0-16      —  various,    doz. 

bunches       ...    3  0-18  o 
6-2  0    Smilax,  per  doz, 

1      trails      16-26 

Slephanolis,    per 

ii-  2  6       dozen     16-20 

Sunflowers,     per 

6-2  0       doz.  bunches  ...    10-20 

Tuberoses,       per 

i  0-  4  0        doz   blooms     ...    0  3-04 

Violets,  per  dozen 

0-6  0       bunches  ...    1  3-  2  0 

—  Parma  p.bch.    16-20 

Winter  Cherries, 

i  0-18  0       per  dz.  bunches    4  0-80 


Fruit.— Average  Wholesale  Prices 

s.d.  s.d. 

s.d.  s.d. 

Apples,   English, 

Grapes,  new  Ham- 

per sieve 

2  0-40 

burgh,  per  lb. 

13-16 

—  Blen  h  eims, 

B.,  per  lb. 

0  4-08 

per  bushel 

6  0-7  ii 

—  Alicanie.  lb.  . 

0  6-lU 

—  Cox's  Orange 

—  Columns,  lb   . 

u  ii-  l  :i 

Pippin,  sieve. 

4  0-70 

—  Muscats,A.,lb. 

3  U-  4  0 

—  King's,  bush. 

6  0-70 

B  ,  per  In. 

0  9-13 

—  Suffields   and 

Lemons,  per  case 

1 1  0-20  0 

various  cook- 

Melons, English, 

ers,  per  bush. 

3  6-70 

each 

10-20 

Bananas,     bunch 

6  "  10  u 

Nectarines, A., per 

—  loose,    dozen 

10     16 

dozen 

8  0-12  0 

Blackberries, peck 

2  6-30 

—  B.,  per  dozen 

2  0-40 

Cobuuls,  per  lb.  . 

0  3-0  3i 

Oranges,  ca&e 

11  6     — 

C  r a  n  berries, 

Peaches.  A.,  doz. 

8  0-12  0 

American,  qt.... 

0  6     — 

—  B.,  per  dozen 

2  0-  a  0 

Figs,  per  dozen... 

10-16 

Pears,  per  sieve... 

16-40 

—  foreigu.boxor 

—  stewing,    per 

case     

1  9-  3  0 

basket 

3  fi     — 

Grapes.  Belgians, 

Pines,  each 

3  0     5  0 

per  lb 

0  6-0  10 

Plums,  sieve 

2  9     7  0 

Vegetables. 

—Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.d.  s.d. 

s.d.  s.d. 

Artichokes,  Globe 

Marrows,      Vege- 

per dozen     ... 

3  6     — 

table,  dozen    ... 

10-16 

—  Jeru  sal  em, 

Mi  ut,doz.  bunches 

1  0     — 

per  sieve 

1  6     — 

Mushrooms,  house. 

Beans,  dwarf,  per 

per  lb 

1.-19 

sieve 

5  0-60 

Onions,  new,  greer 

, 

—  Scarlets,  bus. 

0  6-10 

doz.   bunches 

1  «-  2  0 

Beetroots,  bushel 

1  0-  1  d 

—  bag      

3  0-36 

Brussels  Sprouts, 

—  foreign,    case 

5  6-60 

per  sieve 

10-16 

—  picklers,    per 

Cabbage,  p.  tally 

16-30 

sieve    

3  0     — 

Carrots,  per  doz. 

Parsley,  doz.  bun. 

10-16 

bunches 

16-20 

—  sieve   .. 

••'-0  9 

—  bag  (washed). 

2  6-29 

Parsnips,  per  bag 

2  6-30 

Cauliflowers,  per 

Potatos,  perton  .6 

o  O-l 00  0 

dozen     

0  6-16 

Radishes,  p.  doz. 

Celeriac,  per  doz. 

1  9     — 

bunches 

0  it-  1  o 

Celery,  per  dozen 

Salad,  small,  pun- 
nets, per  doz.... 

bundles 

10  0-12  0 

1  3     — 

Cress,  per  dozen 

Shallots,  per  doz. 

Olj- 

punnets 

1    o 

Spinach,  English, 

Cucumbers,   doz. 

2  0     3  0 

bushel    ... 

1  0-2  0 

Endive,  new  Eng- 

Tomat os,  English, 

lish,  per  score . 

10-16 

per  doz    lb. 

3  6-  4  C> 

Garlic,  per  lb.    ... 

0  3     — 

—  Channel  lids. 

Horseradish,    fo- 

per lb. 

0  3-0  3$ 

reign,  p.  bunch 

16     19 

Turnips,      per 

Leeks,  12  bunches 

10-16 

dozen  

2  0-26 

Lettuces,  Cos,  per 

—  bags    

2  6-30 

score  

lfl-29 

Watercress,     per 

—  Cabbage, p. dz. 

0  9-10 

doz.   bunches... 

0  3-06 

Plants  in  Pots,  &c— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.d.  s.d. 

s  d.  s.d. 

Adiantums,     per 

Euonymus,  vars., 

dozen     

4  0-80 

per  dozen 

4  0-60 

Aralias,  per  doz. 

4  0-80 

Ferns  in  variety, 

Arbor  Vitie,    per 

per  dozen 

4  0-30  0 

dozen     

9  0-18  0 

Ficus  elastica.per 

Aspidistras,  doz. 

la  u-on  O 

dozen     

9  0-24  0 

Aucubas,  per  doz. 

4  0-80 

Margeurites,  per 

Campanuia,     per 

dozen     

5  O-  8  u 

dozen     

2  0-60 

Palms,      various, 

Chrysanthemum, 

each    

i  «_pn  o 

various 

3  0-1S  0 

Primutus,  p  doz 

4  0-60 

Coleus,  per  dozen 

3  0-40 

Pteris  tremula.per 

Crotons,  per  doz. 

18  0-30  0 

dozen  

4  0-80 

Drachmas,     var., 

—  Wimsetti,  per 

per  dozen 

12  0-30  0 

dozen  

4  0-80 

Evergreen,      per 

—  major,  per  dz. 

4  0-80 

dozen     

3  0-18  0 

Solanums,        per 

Ericas,  per  dozen 

9  0-12  0 

dozen     

8  U-12  0 

Remarks.— The  Plums  now  in  the  market  are  Kent 
Prunes,  5j.  ;  Buckinghamshire  Prunes,  6s.  to  7s. ; 
Schwelzchen,  2s.  9d.  to  is.  ;  and  Bohemians,  3s.  «)d.  to 
48.  Damsons  fetch  7''.  per  sieve;  Corn-Cobs,  Is.  per 
dozen  ;  Cardons,  2s.  each;  Asparagus  Sprue,  Is.  3d.  per 
bundle;  Stachys  Crosnes,  or  Chinese  Artichokes,  4ri. 
per  lb. ;  NewLychees,  Ud. ;  Double  Walnuts,  lOd.  to  Is. 
lb. ;  do.,  ordinary,  tid.  per  lb. ;  unshelled,  6s.  per  bush. ; 
foreign,  in  bags,  10s.  ;  Chestnuts,  per  bag,  15$.  to  18s. ; 
English  Onions,  per  cwt.  5s.,  but  these  are  little  in 
reijuest  owing  to  the  quality  of  foreign  Onions.  Sweet 
Potatos  fetch  18s.  per  cwt. 

Potatos. 
Various  samples,  65«,  to    9os.  per   ton. 
32  &  34,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden. 


John    Bath, 


FRUITS    AND     VEGETABLES 

Liverpool,  October  15.—  Wholesale  Vegetable  Market.— 
Potatos,  per  cwt.  :  Kidneys,  3s.  2d.  to  3s. ;  Main  Crop, 
3s.  to  3s.  6d. ;  Up-io-Date,  2s.  to  2s.  r>d. ;  Bruce.  2s.  2d. 
to  2s.  6d  ;  Turnips,  '>d.  to  Id,  per  twelve  bunches; 
Swedes,  Is.  id.  to  Is.  4d.  per  cwt. ;  Carrots,  5d.  to  7d. 
per  twelve  bunches;  do.,  2s.  Del.  to  3s.  3d.  per  cwt.; 
Onions,  4s.  to  5s.  9<f.  per  cwt.;  do.,  foreign,  2s.  (id. 
to  3s.  per  bag;  Parsley.  id  per  dozen  bunches:  Cu- 
cumbers, Is.  6d.  to  2s.  per  dozen  ;  Cauliflowers,  8d.  to 
Is.  3d,  do.;  Cabbages,  8d.  to  Is.  4d.  do. ;  Celery,  9d.  to 
is.  6d.  do.  St.  Julius:  Potatos,  Is.  per  peck;  Grapes, 
English.  Is.  3*.  to  &«  6d.  per  lb. ;  do.,  foreign,  3d  to  t\d. 
do.;  Pines,  English.  6s.  each;  Apples,  Id.  to  Sd.  per 
lb.;  Pears,  3d.  do. ;  Tomatos,  -id.  to  6i.  do.;  Damsons, 
bd,  do.;  Cucumbers,  ?d.  each:  Mushrooms,  8d.  per  lb. 
Birkenhead:  Potatos,  8d.  to  lod.  per  cwt.:  Cucumbers, 
2d.  to  id.  each  ;  Damsons,  :d.  per  lb.  ;  Grapes,  English, 
Is.  to  2s.  per  lb.  ;  do.,  foreign,  id.  to  3d.  do. ;  Mushrooms, 
Is.  do. ;  Filberts,  ed,  do. 


Glasgow,  October  15.— The  following  are  the  averages 
of  the  prices  during  the  past  week  :— Apples,  American, 
best,  18s.  to  28s.  per  barrel ;  ordinary,  14s.  to  18s.  do. ; 
English,  15s.  to  22s.  per  cwt.;  Pears,  Californian, 
Duchess  and  Clairgeau,  4s.  to  6s  per  case  :  Lemons, 
Naples,  lbs.  to  20s.  per  box;  Grapes,  English,  lOd.  to 
Is.  6d.  per  lb.;  do.,  Scotch,  sid.  to  2s.  6d.  do. ;  do., 
Almeira,  10s.  to  Its.  per  barrel;  Pomegranates,  5s.  to 
«s.  per  case;  Tomatos,  Scotch,  tid.  to  8d  per  lb. ;  do., 
English,  3d.  to  tid.  do  ;  do  .  Guernsey,  5d.  to  6d.  do  : 
Mushrooms.  2s.  per  lb.;  Onions,  Valencia,  4s.  id.  to. 
6s.  6d.  per  cwt. 

SEEDS. 

London*.  October  15  —Messrs.  John  Shaw  &  Sons,  Seed 
Merchants,  of  Great  Maze  Pond,  Borough,  London,  S.E., 
write  that  the  most  interesting  feature  of  the  present 
week  has  been  aconsiderab'e  rise  in  the  value  of  Red 
Cloverseed.  Scarcely  any  English  6eed  can  now  be 
expected,  whilst  the  forward  Russian  sales  made  to 
Germany,  as  well  as  the  American  sales  to  Europe,  are 
being  cancelled  by  the  payment  to  the  buyers  of 
substantial  smart,  money.  Alsyke  and  White  hold  well 
their  own,  but  Trefoil  continues  quiet.  With  respect, 
to  Ryegrasses  the  tendency  is  still  upwards.  There  is 
no  alteration  in  either  Mustard  or  Rapeseed  Seed 
Rye  and  Winter  Tares  move  oft"  slowly  at  eisier  figures. 
Meanwhile,  the  rates  demanded  forKamigsberg  Vetches 
are  regarded  as  prohibitory.  Canary-seed,  with  light 
stocks  everywhere,  and  poor  crop  prospects  the  world 
over,  keeps  very  strong.  Hempseed.  however,  droops 
in  price.  Blue  Peas  and  Haricot  Beans  are  in  short, 
supply,  and  must  be  quoted  dearer.  The  Boaid  of 
Trade  Returns  give  the  imports  last  month  into  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Clover  and  Grass  -  seeds  as 
in,695cwts.,  value  £32, 053;  as  against  10,065  cwts.,  value 
£21.775,  for  September,  1901. 


CORN. 


Average  Prices  of  British  Corn  (per  imperial  qr.), 
for  the  week  ending  Oct.  11,  1902,  and  for  the  corre- 
sponding period  of  1901,  together  with  the  difference 
in  the  quotations.  These  ligures  are  based  on  the 
Otlicial  Weekly  Return  :— 


Description. 

1901. 

1903. 

Difference. 

Wheat        

Barley       

Oats 

«.     d. 
25      9 

2ti      5 

17      6 

a.     d. 

15      5 

26      2 

17      2 

«.     d. 

—  0     4 

—  0      3 

—  0       4 

Wrwfm 

Mr 
wpoTwfanfe 


***  Editor  and  Publisher.— Our  correspon- 
dents would  obviate  delay  in  obtaining 
answers  to  their  communications,  and  save 
much  time  and  trouble,  if  they  would  kindly 
observe  the  notice  printed  weekly  to  the 
effect  that  all  communications  relating  to 
financial  matters  and  to  advertisements 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Publisher;  and 
that  all  communications  intended  for  publi- 
cation, or  referring  to  the  literary  depart- 
ment, and  all  plants  to  be  named,  should 
be  directed  to  the  Editor.  The  two  depart- 
ments, publishing  aud  editorial,  are  quite 
distinct,  and  much  unnecessary  delay  and 
confusion  arise  when  letters  are  misdirected. 

A  Correction  :  The  size  of  the  Mm:  on 
Begonias.  —  Mr.  Fielder  informs  us  that 
what  he  meant  to  say  was,  the  nfVa  Part  of 
an  inch  and  not  4,,',,,,  rarts  of  an  inch. 

A  Correction:  I  elio-Cattleya  x  Mme.  Chas. 
Maron  (C.  Warsoewiczii  x  L.  Digbyana). 
In  the  report  of  the  Kojal  Horticultural 
Society's  Show  of  October  7,  at  which 
meeting  Baron  Sir  II.  Schroder  was  awarded 
a  First-class  Certificate  for  this  line  hybrid, 
the  parentage  was  recorded  as  being  C. 
aurea  X  L.  Digbyana  in  cons,  qnence  of  con- 
fusing the  note?  of  two  different  plants. 
The  correct  parentage  is  as  stated  at  the 
heading. 

Basic  slag  :  A.  S.  This  substance  is  a  by- 
product of  iron  smelting.  It  is  rich  in 
phosphorus,  and  therefore  beneficial  in 
soils  deficient  in  phosphoric  acid.    It  is  not 
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immediately  soluble,  and  may  be  applied  in 
the  winter  and  early  spring ;  4  oz.  per 
square  yard  would  not  be  too  heavy  a 
dressiog. 

Begonias  :  A.  C.  The  leaves  are  affected  with 
mites.    Spray  them  with  tobaeeo-water. 

Books  :  W.  B.  Handbook  of  Hardy  Herbaceous 
and  Alpine  Plants.  By  Blackwood  &  Sons, 
London.— S.  We  are  not  aware  of  any 
English  translation  of  Prof.  Deherain's 
Agricultural  Chemistry.  Mr.  Geo.  Massee's 
Text  Book  of  Plant  Diseases  is  published  by 
Messrs.  Duckworth  &  Co. 

Carnations  and  Soil  :  F.  N.  We  cannot  under- 
take to  analyse  samples^of  soil  sent  here,  but 
the  new  loam  you  have  sent  appears  to  be 
very  suitable  for  the  cultivation  of  Carna- 
tion?, and  indeed  most  plants. 

Chrysanthemum  Foliage  Disfigured  :  Per- 
plexed. The  injury  is  caused  by  water 
dripping  on  to  the  foliage. 

Conifers,  &o.,  sent  in  Brown  Paper  Parcel: 
Correspondent.  1,  Thuya  orientalis ;  2, 
Rhus  Cotinus  ;  3,  Abies  concolor  ;  4,  Tfiuya, 
perhaps  T.  gigantea ;  5,  Retinospora  filifera 
of  gardens  ;  C,  Picea  polita,  Japan. 

Disease  of  Bromus  unioloides  :  Lord  Kesteven. 
The  fungus  is  not  Ergot,  but  one  of 
the  "bunts,"  called  Cintractia  patagonica. 
It  is  common  on  Bromus  unioloides  in 
Patagonia.  O.  M. 

Entrance  to  the  Botanic  Gardens,  Kew  and 
Edinburgh:  W.  R.  You  should  apply  to  the 
Curator  in  both  instances,  who  will  doubtless 
furnish  you  with  forms  to  be  filled  up. 

Eucharis  or  Bulb-mite:  P.  L.  We  know  of 
no  such  book.  All  that  is  specially  known 
concerning  the  bulb-mite  in  relation  to 
horticulture  is  to  be  found  scattered  through- 
out several  volumes  of  the  Gard.  Chron. 

Fern  Fronds  Injured:  .4  Constant  Reader. 
The  injury  is  caused  by  a  mite.  Thorough 
washing  with  tobacco  juice  diluted  with 
water  will  remove  and  destroy  the  mites. 
G.M. 

Gardener  Going  to  New  Zealand  :  A.  8.  He 
should  not  be  above  turning  his  hand  to  any 
kind  of  work  that  offers  on  landing.  It  will 
be  time  enough  to  look  out  for  a  situation 
after  he  has  been  in  the  colony  a  year  at  the 
least.  A  man's  prospects  in  New  Zealand 
are,  if  he  be  industrious,  very  good. 

Heliotrope  in  England  and  the  States: 
J.  fl.  B.,  Pa.  You  are  quite  mistaken,  for 
instead  of  being  a  rare  plant  in  English 
gardens,  it  is  a  favourite  flower  in  most. 
'  Cuttings  are  struck  in  spring  and  early 
'  autumn,  and  the  plants  are  cultivated  in 
1  pots  and  in  the  flower  beds,  besides  being 
planted  out  in  borders,  in  cool  conserva- 
tories, &c.  Out  of  doors  it  does  not  reach  a 
height  of  5  feet  in  one  season,  as  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, but  standards  of  H.  peruvianum,  with 
heads  of  the  same  species  or  of  some  variety 
of  the  plant,  are  often  met  with  in  and  out  of 
doors  in  the  summer  season,  and  very  charm- 
ing these  are  when  planted  in  groups  on  the 
turf  or  in  beds  ;  but  they  must  be  protected 
from  frost  early  in  the  autumn. 

Melon  Roots  :  W.  D.  C-  Yes,  eelworms.  We 
know  of  no  certain  remedy.  Bake  the  soil 
before  using  it  next  time,  and  grow  the 
plants  in  another  house. 

Names  of  Fruits,  Etc.  :  We  are  desirous  to 
oblige  our  correspondents  as  far  as  we  can,  but 
the  task  is  becoming  too  costly  and  too  time-consum- 
ing for  us  to  continue  it  without  some  restrictions. 
Corespondents  should  observe  the  rule  that  not  more 
than  six  varieties  be  sent  at  any  one  lime.  The 
specimens  must  be  good  ones  ;  if  two  of  each  variety 
are  stmt,  identification  will  be  easier.  The  fruits 
should  be  just  approaching  ripeness,  and  they  should 
be  properly  numbered,  and  carefully  packed.  A 
leaf  or  shoot  of  each  variety  is  lielpful,  and  in  the 
case  of  Plums,  absolutely  essential.  In  all  cases 
it  is  necessary  to  know  the  district  from  which 
the  fruits  are  sent.  We  do  not  undertake  to 
scud  answers  through  the  post,  or  to  return  fruits. 


Fruits  and  plants  must  not  be  sent  in  the  same 
box.  Delay  in  any  case  is  unavoidable.  — 
J.  B.  S.  1,  Ross  Nonpareil;  2,  Boston 
Russet ;  3,  French  Codlin  ;  4,  Cellini ;  5, 
Winter  Pearmain  ;  0,  Northern  Greening. — 
Z.  P.  1,  Golden  Noble;  2,  Ecklinville;  3, 
AU'riston.— L.  S.  T.  1,  Harvey's  Wiltshire 
Defiance;  2,Braddick'sNonpareil;  3,  Cellini; 

4,  unknown  ;  5,  Beauty  of  Kent ;  6,  Domino. 
—  H.  TV.,  Market  Harboro'.  1,  Radford 
Beauty  ;  2,  Noilolk  Beefing.—  J.  B.  1,  Pit- 
maston  Nonpareil ;  2,  Emperor   Alexander  ; 

3,  Round  Winter  Nonsuch  ;  4,  Golden  Spire ; 

5,  Warner's  King;  6,  Winter  Greening. — 
W.  C.  &  Son.  The  Pear  is  probably  Baron 
de  Mello,  but  the  fruit  is  so  much  deeayed 
and  mutilated  that  we  cannot  be  sure. 

NAMES  OF  PLANTS:  Correspondents  not  an- 
sivered  in  this  issue  are  requested  to  be  so 
good  as  to  consult  the  following  number. — 
J.  L.,  Denmark  Hill.  Kindly  send  when  in 
flower. — J.  H.  C.  1,  Skimmia  japonica;  2, 
a  variety  of  Michaelmas  Daisy,  much 
shrivelled  ;  3,  Chrysanthemum  uliginosum. — 
TV.  B.  1,  Inula  hirta ;  2,  I.  salicifolia ;  3, 
Solidago  elliptica  axilliflora ;  4,  Achillea 
ptarmica  fl.  pi. ;  5,  Veronica  spicata  var. ; 
(i,  Chelone  obliqua.— J.  Goatley.  Sidalcea 
Candida. — J.  TV.  1,  Pteris  cretica  major  ;  2, 
P.  serrulata ;  3,  Blechnum  occidentale  ;  4, 
Pteris  Childsii :  5,  P.  cretica  cristata  ;  6,  P. 
tremula;  7,  Polypodium  pustulatum ;  8, 
Adiantum  formosum. — TV.  C.  Polypodium 
glaueum  and  Anthericum  lineare  variegatum. 
—Constant  Reader.  1,  a  Juniper,  probably 
a  form  of  J.  virginiana  ;  2,  Cupressus  Law- 
soniana  ;  3,  C.  nootkaensis ;  4,  Thuja  orien- 
talis ;  5,  Cornus  mas  variegata ;  C,  Taxus 
adpressa. — TV.  D.  1,  Daetylis  glomerata 
variegata;  2,  Ruscus  Hypophjllum. — Frank. 
1,  Weigela  rosea;  2,  Juniperus  sinensis  ;  3, 
Cestrum  faseieulatum.— K.  &  B.  Polygonum 
aviculare,  a  common  weed. — TV.  G.  1,  Re- 
tinospora plumosa,  a  form  of  Cupressus  pisi- 
fera ;  2,  Berberis  Darwini ;  3,  Hippophae 
rhamnoides.  —  .1.  8.  Atriplex  hortensis, 
"Orache." — H.  D.  E.  1,  Cryptomeria  ja- 
ponica; 2,  Pyrus  aria;  3,  not  recognised. — 
Anxious  to  know.  1,  An  Alder,  Alnus ;  2, 
Dlmus  campestris  argentea  ;  4,  Cupressus 
Lawsoniana  aurea  ;  3  and  5,  Retinospora  plu- 
mosa aurea,  a  sport  from  Cupressus  pisifera; 
0,  Rhus  glabra.— F.  Noyce.  The  Conifer  is 
Abies  magnifica;  the  others  are  varieties  of 
Michaelmas  Daisy.  Do  not  mix  fruits  with 
plants  sent  for  naming  on  another  occasion. 
The  practice  leads  to  much  confusion,  and 
possible  delay.  For  name  of  Apple,  see 
next  week's  issue.—  T.  fl.  0.  P.  1  and  2, 
varieties  of  Ampelopsis  Yeitchi,  of  which 
there  are  several ;  3,  Leycesteria  formosa ; 

4,  Calycanthus  occidentalis;  5.  Spirfea 
Douglasii;  0,  Tsuga  canadensis. 

Ox-eve  Daisy  with  United  Flowers  and 
Flower  Stalk:  TV.  M.  A  very  common 
occurrence  in  over  vigorous  plants. 

Palm  Leaf  :  G.  W.  S.  See  reply  to  T.  L.  J. 
in  our  last  issue.    The  disease  is  the  same. 

Quitting  Service  :  A.  H.  As  a  domestic 
servant  you  are  entitled,  in  the  absence  of 
an  agreement,  to  one  month's  notice,  or 
money  in  lieu  thereof,  together  with  the 
value  of  any  perquisites  you  may  have  en- 
joyed, and  a  sum  equivalent  to  the  rent  of 
the  cottage  you  have  occupied. 

Ripe  Grapes  Muscat  of  Alexandria  :  fl.  J. — 
The  fruits  have  been  ripe  for  some  weeks, 
and  the  vinery  has  not  been  kept  sufficiently 
dry,  whilst  certainly  the  outside  border  has 
received  a  considerable  quantity  of  rain,  and 
the  results  are  decaying  berries,  which  fall 
from  the  stalks  on  the  least  movement.  A 
little  shanking  is  also  observable.  The 
obvious  remedies  are  to  protect  the  outside 
border  with  shutters,  tarred  felt,  glass- 
lights,  &c.  ;  to  put  a  layer  of  hay  on  the 
inside  border;  keep  no  plants  needing  water 
in  the  vinery,  and  to  use  the  heating  appa- 
ratus, and  ventilate  for  an  hour  or  two  at 
times  when  the  air  outside  is  not  moist. 


Spax-roofed  Tomato  and  Fruit-house,  40  ft. 
LONG  :  Span  Roof.  We  should  suppose  that, 
if  erected  in  plain  style,  it  would  not  exceed 
for  a  span-roofed  house  £1  per  foot  run.  It 
could  be  done  for  a  less  sum  if  corrugated 
iron  be  used  for  the  walls  instead  of  brick- 
work. Read  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  for 
Feb.  2,  1901,  p.  79,  col.  3. 

Vine -leaves:  W.  H.  Apparently  sunburn; 
black  spots  on  stem  uncertain.  No  fungus 
discovered,  but  there  are  hard  little  nodules, 
like  Sclerotium.  These  have  been  placed  in 
a  damp  atmosphere  to  see  if  they  will  de- 
velop. Probably  the  result  and  not  the 
cause  of  discoloration.  M.  C.  C. 

Vines  Starting  Badly  :  G.  8.  B.  B.  The  in- 
formation afforded  is  extremely  meagre. 
We  know  nothing  of  the  age  of  the  canes, 
whether  they  were  for  growing  in  pots  and 
had  the  right  kind  of  treatment  before  you 
got  them,  nor,  except  in  very  general  terms, 
your  treatment  of  the  Vines.  These  are 
matters  of  which  some  one  on  the  spot 
could  form  a  better  opinion  than  ourselves, 
400  miles  away. 

Violet  :  G.  G.  A  good  purple-flowered  va- 
riety, with  large  Pansy-like  blooms,  and 
very  fragrant.  Whether  or  not  it  is  distinct 
from  other  varieties  we  cannot  say. 

Violets:  fl.  F.,  and  G.  J.  No  doubt  it  is  the 
American  spot  disease  of  Violets,  stimulated 
by  over-watering.  Dry  atmosphere  and  full 
ventilation  recommended.  We  are  afraid 
that  the  bed  is  too  deeply  affected  to  be 
saved  by  any  application  of  fungicides.  The 
disease  is  capable  of  spreading  to  other 
plots.  M.  C.  C. 

Winter  Dressing  for  Pear  and  Apple  Trees  : 
8.  R.  TV.  Dissolve  3  oz.  of  soft-soap  in 
1  gallon  of  hot  water,  and  when  quite  dis- 
solved, add  a  wine-glassful  of  petroleum, 
and  thoroughly  mix  the  oil  with  the  suds. 
When  using  it  with  a  syringe,  let  another 
man  agitate  the  wash  with  a  syringe  or  stir 
it  vigorously,  otherwise  the  oil  will  float  on 
the  surface  and  be  sucked  up  with  the  first 
few  pulls,  and  probably  do  harm  to  the 
buds. 

Wood-lice  in  Cucumber-house  :  J.  TV.  Nothing 
is  easier  than  to  trap  them  in  small  flower- 
pots or  drain  pipes,  stuffed  with  half- rotten 
hay.  Pouring  boiling  water  between  the 
walls  and  the  sides  of  the  bed  would  kill 
thousands  if  done  by  daylight. 


Communications  Received.— W.  Ellis  Groves— F.  C 
Heineniann— W.  G.  S.— J.  K.  K.  *  Sons-C.  G.  van 
Tubergen-J.  OB— W.  C  W.— W.  N.,  Next  week  — 
A.  W.— M.  E.  A.— Rev.  W.  G.— W  &  N.— Max  Leichtlin. 
— C.  J.,  photos  under  consideration.— Director  R. 
Gardens,  Kew  (with  thanks).— S.  W.  F.,  Photos  under 
consideration  (with  thanks).— J.  R.  J.— G.  L.,  photo 
under  consideration.— G.  H.  Erfurt. — J.  L. — S.  C — 
W.  Freeman,  Barbados.— A.  G.  S.— Dr.  Henry,  Nancy. 
— M.  A.— T.  B.— J.  L  — S.  C— Brill.— E.  J.— M.  K.  A.— 
W.  H.— H.  F.— M.  B.— J.  T.  S.— W.  B.-K.  P.— constant 
Reader -F.  N.— W.  H.  E  — C  Y.-F.  S— T.  N.-A.  A. 
Pettigiew.-J.  F.  McL.— T.  H.  O.  P.-J.  M.  D.-H.  G., 
Canterbury.— Young  Gardener.  A.  F.  W.— E.  H.  J.— 
C  E  P.— A.  C  B.— R.  D  —  F.  R  A.— H.  S.  Stevens.— 
J.  1— R.  P.  B— W.  P.  R  —  A.  J.  L.-.7.  H.  N.-J.— 
G.  M.  Woodrow. 


DIED.  —  On  the  10th  inst.,  at  Hanworth 
House,  Chertsey,  Elisabeth  Anne  Henfrey, 
eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Hon.  Jabez  Henry, 
and  widow  of  Professor  Arthur  Henfrey, 
F.R.S.,  &e.,  in  her  86th  year. 


Fire  at  Bolton  Hall.— Lord  Bolton's 
seat  near  Ley  burn,  in  Yorkshire,  was  practi- 
cally destroyed  by  fire  on  Wednesday  evening 
last. 


Continued  Increase  in  the  Circulation  of  the 
"  GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE. 
IMPORTANT  TO  ADVERTISER8.  —  The    Publisher   hat 
the  satistaclioji  of  announcing  that  the  circulation  of  the 
"  Gardeners'  Chronicle  "  has,  since  the  reduction  in  the 
price  of  the  paper,  more  than 

«-     TREBLED.     "W 


Supplement   to   the    "Gardeners'   Chronicle."  October    18,   1902. 


corydalis  thalictrifolia,  chinese  plant:  shown  by  messrs.  veitch. 

Flowers  White. 
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THE    GHENT    QUINQUENNIAL. 

THE  Council  of  the  Societe  Royale  d'Agri- 
culture  et  de  Botanique  of  Ghent  express 
the  laudable  desire  to  bring  the  researches  of 
scientific  investigators  before  the  public, 
and  to  make  the  approaching  Quinquennial 
something  more  than  a  mere  exhibition  of 
new  or  well  cultivated  plants.  They  desire 
to  extend  the  scope  of  these  exhibitions, 
and  to  increase  their  utility  by  adding  to 
their  programme  certain  classes  intended  to 
show  the  present  condition  of  certain 
branches  of  physiological  or  botanical 
science  which  have  already,  or  which  must 
ultimately  have,  some  more  or  less  direct 
bearing  on  the  practice  of  cultivation.  We 
have  continually  to  lament  the  wasted  oppor- 
tunities and  narrow  limitations  imposed  on 
ordinary  flower  shows,  the  results  of  which, 
so  far  as  the  progress  of  horticulture  is  con- 
cerned, are  so  disproportionate  to  the 
efforts  and  cost  expended  on  their  organisa- 
tion. If  horticulture  is  to  make  real  ad- 
vances, not  merely  to  diffuse  itself  over  a 
vvi  1-  r  area,  or  contribute  to  the  earnings 
of  the  prizewinners,  its  progress  must  be 
secured  by  careful  scientific  observation 
and  experiment.  Our  forefathers  were  good 
cultivators,  although  they  had  not  our  ad- 
vantages.     Still   less   had   they   the   oppor- 


tunities which  modern  science  and  scientific 
method  offer.  To  their  experience,  so  far  as 
it  is  recorded,  or  is  capable  of  transmission, 
we  need  to  apply  and  utilise  the  knowledge 
which  scientific  observers  are  constantly 
bringing  to  light.  For  these  reasons  we 
entirely  sympathise  with  the  aspirations  of 
the  venerable  Society  of  Ghent,  which  next 
year  extends  its  already  well-tried  hospi- 
tality again  to  the  horticulturists  of  the 
world. 

The  following  remarks  on.  Class  XXVI. 
of  the  recently  -  issued  schedule,  freely 
translated  from  the  Revue  de  I'Horliiul- 
turr  Beige,  will  be  read  with  interest. 
In  becoming  more  and  more  industrial 
and  specialised,  horticulture  and  agricul- 
ture will  avail  themselves  more  and 
more  of  the  results  of  scientific  research. 
Methods  of  work  are  more  exact.  The  edu- 
cation of  the  horticulturist,  amateur  and 
professional,  must  be  made  more  complete, 
more  profound,  more  varied,  and  more 
extensh.-. 

Recognising  this  fact,  the  Societe  Royale 
d'Agi'iculture  et  de  Botanique  of  Ghent  has 
endeavoured,  in  its  international  exhibitions, 
to  give  a  prominent  place  to  scientific  re- 
search and  education.  By  inviting  investi- 
gators to  exhibit  the  results  of  their  work 
and  their  special  collections,  and  by  soli- 
citing professors  to  show  their  books, 
diagrams,  and  apparatus,  the  Council  of 
the  Society  hopes  to  render  a  service 
to  all  the  visitors  to  the  exhibition  by 
assisting  them  in  the  higher  branches 
of  their  studies.  It  is  very  desirable 
to  lay  before  the  practical  men  the  newest 
results,  and  enable  them  to  appreciate  the 
value  of  the  recently-gained  knowledge,  and 
the  new  ideas  of  the  scientists.  The  Council 
has  endeavoured  to  bring  together  the 
general  public,  and  the  workers  who,  in 
their  laboratories  and  herbaria,  are  engaged 
in  advancing  the  science  of  horticulture. 
This  is  the  object  of  the  classes  to  be  held 
in  connection  with  the  Quinquennial  Exhibi- 
tion of  the  Society  in  1903.  The  leading 
idea  is  to  show  the  progress  attained  in 
practical  and  scientific  botany ;  to  indicate, 
to  those  interested,  new  schemes  that  may 
throw  light  on  certain  subjects  now  obscure. 

For  the  demonstration  of  facts  already 
acquired  concerning  the  principal  questions 
now  under  discussion,  the  Society  invited 
experimenters  to  send  specimens  of  various 
kinds  of  grafts  prepared  for  demonstration  ; 
reports  on  grafts  and  stocks,  a  set  of  pre- 
parations showing  the  connection  between 
Misleto  and  its  host-plant,  and  an  illustra- 
tion of  rhizobium  and  the  galls  caused  by  it, 
collections  of  preparations  showing  the  de- 
velopment of  the  embryo  sac,  the  process  of 
fecundation,  &c.  In  a  similar  spirit  the 
Council  of  the  Society  desires  to  include  in 
this  exhibition  special  collections  accumu- 
lated by  scientists  in  their  researches.  It  is 
hoped  that  flower  shows  may  be  made  some- 
thing more  instructive  than  mere  collections 
of  well  cultivated  plants  effectively  staged. 
They  hope  to  be  able  to  show  to  those  most 
concerned  rare,  interesting,  instructive,  and 
suggestive  specimens.  In  what  museum  for 
public  instruction  can  a  collection  of  "  Scle- 
rotes"  or  a  set  of  hypogseal  fungi  now  be 
found  ?  the  Sclcrotes  being  hardened  masses 
of  fungus  spawn  occurring  in  the  roots  and 
elsewhere,  and  ready  to  spring  into  activity 
where  circumstances  arc  propitious.  And 
yet  such  collections  do  exist,  and   certain 


specialists  are  engaged  in  studying  these 
subjects.  Surely  it  would  be  serviceable  to 
botanists  and  to  all,  especially  to  those 
interested  in  gardening,  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  examining  these  objects  of  interest 
so  little  known  outside  scientific  circles. 
They  would  form  an  excellent  object-lesson, 
to  furnish  which  should  be  the  aim  of  all 
exhibitions. 

As  regards  these  classes,  the  jury  will  not 
merely  have  to  decide  which  of  two  exhibits 
is  the  better,  but  which  collections  show 
most  progress,  which  deserve  to  be  rewarded 
and  l.irought  before  the  public. 

As  regards  Classes  619  and  b'24,  to  which 
the  attention  of  the  Council  of  the  Society 
has  been  specially  drawn,  the  desire  is  to 
offer  for  public  examination  collections  of 
an  instructive  nature. 

As  regards  calcareous  Alg.'e,  the  ideal 
scientific  collection  for  study  and  instruc- 
tion is  that  in  which  the  subjects  are  pre- 
served alive  in  some  suitable  fluid ;  but 
what  principally  concerns  the  Society  is  to 
demonstrate  to  the  public  that  there  are 
such  things  as  calcareous  Alga"",  and  that 
these  belong  to  very  varied  types.  The 
representation  of  types  is,  therefore,  of  more 
importance  than  is  the  method  by  which 
they  are  kept  alive.  If  the  bulky  genera, 
such  as  Lithothamnion,  Corallina,  Jania,  or 
Melobesia,  are  preserved  dry,  such  genera  as 
Caulexpa,  Halimeda,  Aeetabularia,  Cymo- 
polia,  Neomeris,  Bornetella,  &c,  must  be 
kept  in  fluid. 

As  regards  the  collection  of  marine  pha- 
nerogams, the  desire  of  those  responsible 
for  the  programme  is  to  put  before  the 
public  a  series  of  entirely  marine  phanero- 
gams, including  Zostera,  Phyllospadix,  Phy- 
cagrostis,  Cvmodocea  (nematorum),  Arnphi- 
bolis,  Halodule  (  =  Halophila),  Eschalus,  and 
Thalassia.  But  is  it  necessary  that  the 
series,  to  obtain  an  award,  should  include 
twenty  specimens ;  or  must  it  be  excluded 
from  award  because  to  the  marine  species 
are  added  certain  complementary  types 
from  brackish  water  ?  Or  those  only  tem- 
porarily marine,  such  as  Ruppia,  or  even 
Althenia  ?  Certainly  not.  The  jury  will 
above  all  things  consider  the  care  taken  to 
include  marine  forms  only.  If  the  exhibitor 
succeeds  in  amassing  good  specimens  of 
these,  the  Society  will  consider  that  he 
has  paid  due  care  to  the  requirements  of  the 
jury,  and  does  not  tie  him  down  within 
specific  limitations. 


EDINBURGH  WORTHIES. 
A  good  many  of  the  horticultural  and 
botanical  authorities  of  the  latter  part  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  and  the  early  part 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  appear  to  have 
had  some  connection  with  Edinburgh,  some 
of  them,  however,  only  in  a  slight  degree. 
A  few  of  these  worthies  are  still  known  by 
name  to  the  present  generation,  but  the 
majority  have,  we  fear,  been  forgotten. 
We  do  not  propose  in  this  article  to  name 
them  all,  but  to  make  a  rather  erratic- 
selection  from  an  ample  list,  and  to  relate 
some  details  about  those  so  selected. 

Dr.  Neill. 
The  first  worthy  to  whom  we  would  refer, 
is  an  Edinburgh  one,  in  the  person  of  Dr. 
Patrick  Neill,  who  was  born  in  Edinburgh 
about  1  77ii,  and  died  in  his  native  city  in 
1851.    Dr.  Neill  was  like  his  father,  by  trade 
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a  printer,  and  his  office  was  in  one  of  those 
ancient  narrow  closes  or  alleys,  which 
descend  from  the  High  Street  to  the  Cow- 
gate,  and  to  the  day  of  his  death  he  was  head 
of  the  firm  of  "Neill  and  Co.,"  at  that  period 
regarded  as  the  largest  printing  and  type- 
founding  establishment  in  Scotland.  It 
appears  the  "Doctor"  was  a  well  known 
"character"  in  the  Scottish  capital.  He 
was  a  bachelor,  and  scrupulous  in  personal 
neatness ;  he  always  wore  sombre  black 
clothes  and  a  well-brushed  brown  wig;  his 
face  looked  as  if  fresh  shaven  from  ear  to 
ear;  he  firmly  adhered  to  the  white  cambric 
cravat  of  past  times;  and  in  walking,  used 
a  gold-headed  cane,  or  carried  a  brown  silk 
umbrella  in  a  half-dragging,  half-carrying 
position.  In  contemporary  print,  he  appeal's 
as  an  old  and  rather  slim-made  gentleman, 
with  a  thin  visage  and  prominent  profile, 
and  with  a  slight  stoop  in  his  gait.  Dr. 
JSeill  seems  to  have  been  a  prominent 
citizen  in  his  day,  for  he  was  several  times 
a  member  of  the  Edinburgh  Town  Council, 
as  the  representative  of  the  aristocratic 
ward,  and  was  noted  in  the  Council  for  his 
placid  temperament  and  conservative  views. 
He  was  always  much  opposed  to  innovation, 
while  for  old-fashioned  practices  he  had  a 
sort  of  veneration. 

When,  at  the  close  of  1809,  a  meeting  was 
held  in  Edinburgh  for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing a  "Caledonian  Horticultural  So- 
ciety"— a  society  which  was  duly  organised 
in  the  following  year,  and  incorporated  by 
Royal  Charter  in*1824—  Dr.  (then  Mr.)  Neill 
became  one  of  the  secretaries,  conjointly 
with  Mr.  Walter  Nicol.  Upon  the  death  of 
the  latter  in  1811,  Dr.  Neill  became  sole 
Secretary,  and  retained  that  office  until  his 
death.  As  Secretary,  he  must  have  given 
the  members  of  the  Caledonian  Horticul- 
tural Society  satisfaction,  for  they  voted  him 
a  piece  of  plate  in  1821,  in  which  year  also 
he  was  touring  on  their  behalf  on  the  Conti- 
nent in  company  withMr.  Forbes,  the  Society 's 
gardener.  Dr.  Neill  made  known  the  results 
of  this  tour  in  1823,  under  the  title  of  Journal 
of  a  Horticultural  Tour  through  some  parts  of 
Flanders,  Holland,  and  the  North  of  France, 
by  a  Deputation  of  the  Caledonian  Horticul- 
tural Society.  In  1840,  Dr.  Neill  also  pub- 
lished The  Fruit,  Flower,  and  Kitchen  Garden, 
a  work  which  is  stated  by  a  contemporary 
to  be  "  one  of  the  best  compendiums  of  the 
art  we  have."  This  book  appears  to  be  an 
amplification  of  an  article  written  by  Dr. 
Neill  some  years  previously  in  the  Edinburgh 
Encyclopaedia,  and  which  had  been  largely 
plagiarised  by  horticultural  writers  of  the 
period.  This  the  Doctor  did  not  like,  and 
in  this  book,  when  acknowledging  that  it 
was  based  on  the  article  in  question,  he 
adds:  "Of  that  treatise,  the  writer  may  be 
excused  for  observing,  various  authors  have 
pretty  freely  availed  themselves ;  among 
others,  the  author  of  The  Manse  Garden, 
thus  indirectly  tendering  their  testimony  of 
approbation." 

Dr.  Neill  was  also  secretary  of  the  Wer- 
nerian  Society,  and  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Plinian  Society  of  Edinburgh.  Perhaps 
some  idea  may  be  formed  of  Dr.  Neill's 
ways,  and  of  his  garden,  if  we  quote  from 
an  account  written  three  months  after  his 
death,  by  one  who  claims  to  have  known 
him  personally.  This  writer  says  :— "Those 
who  are  grandfathers  and  grandmothers 
now   in   Edinburgh   [lS.jl]    number  among 


their  earliest  associations  Dr.  Neill's  gar- 
den, and  a  curious  little  garden  this  was. 
It  was  a  perfect  Noah's  ark,  and  more  than 
that,  for  Noah  had  no  plants  in  the  ark. 
Here  might  be  seen  eagles,  owls,  a  fine 
specimen  of  the  snowy  owl,  Passerina,  Gal- 
linacea',  Grallatoria?,  &c,  and  within  doors 
innumerable  specimens  of  parrots  and  cats. 
The  Doctor  was  a  bachelor,  and  his  sister  a 
spinster.  His  garden  contained  botanical 
curiosities  rather  than  showy  plants.  In 
the  greenhouses  were  cultivated  such  plants 
as  Myrtus  pimento,  Cinnamomum  verum, 
Laurus  camphora,  Coffea  arabica,  some 
Orchidacea,  and  altogether  a  very  interest- 
ing collection  of  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants.  Out-of-doors  were  some  interesting 
herbaceous  ami  alpine  plants,  with  fine 
specimens  of  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs. 
The  garden  is  situated  at  Canon  Mills,  on 
the  way  from  Edinburgh  to  Newhaven, 
and  about  sixteen  years  ago  (written  in 
18.31),  when  the  Edinburgh  and  Leith 
railway  was  projected,  it  was  intended 
to  destroy  the  Doctor's  dwelling,  and 
demolish  his  garden.  He,  however,  pre- 
pared a  petition,  procured  a  plan  of  the 
garden,  with  an  enumeration  of  its  contents, 
and  proceeded  to  London,  where  in  the 
House  of  Commons  he  secured  such  oppo- 
sition to  the  project,  that  the  railway  com- 
pany had  to  alter  their  plans,  and  form  a 
tunnel  even  at  some  distance  from  Dr. 
Neill's  house." 

This  worthy  printer  and  horticultural 
writer  was  eccentric  enough,  we  fear,  to 
care  more  for  his  plants  than  his  fellow 
men.  For  years,  it  appears,  he  successfully 
opposed  the  authorities  in  their  endeavours 
to  have  Canon  Mills  pond— a  large  stagnant 
pond  which  bred  fever  and  malaria— drained 
away,  because  he  was  anxious  about  the 
fate  of  a  very  large  and  handsome  specimen 
of  the  Weeping  Willow  that  had  extended 
its  roots  under  his  garden -wall  into  the 
pond. 

Walter  Nicol. 

We  have  stated  that  Dr.  Neill  was  for  a 
time  associated  with  Mr.  Walter  Nicol  in 
the  Secretaryship  of  the  Caledonian  Horti- 
cultural Society.  Mr.  Nicol,  when  appointed, 
had  the  reputation  of  being  "  the  best 
practical  writer  on  Scotch  gardening"  of 
his  day.  His  father  was  the  gardener  who 
planned  the  grounds  of  Raith,  near  Kirk- 
caldy, in  Fifeshire,  and  also  the  kitchen 
garden  of  Wemyss  Castle  in  the  same 
county.  He  himself  began  his  career  under 
his  father  at  Raith,  and  eventually  became 
head  gardener  at  Rainham  Hall,  Suffolk. 
Returning  to  Scotland,  he  succeeded  his 
father  as  head  gardener  at  Wemyss  Castle 
and  remained  there  till  1797,  when  he  left, 
and  settled  in  Edinburgh  as  a  garden- 
designer,  and  writer  on  Scotch  gardening. 

In  1798  he  published  his  Scotch  Farcing 
and  Kitchen  Gardener,  and  in  the  year  fol- 
lowing The  Practical  Planter.  In  1809  he 
published  Ihe,  Villa  Garden  Directory;  his 
Gardeners'  Kalendar.  appeared  in  1810,  and 
his  Planters'  Kalendar  in  1812,  but  this  latter 
work  was  completed  after  his  death,  which 
as  already  noted  occurred  in  1811.  It  seems 
strange  that  though  a  good  deal  is  known 
about  Dr.  Neill  the  printer,  very  little 
indeed  is  known  about  Mr.  Nicol  the 
practical  gardener.  Few  now  consult  the 
works  of  either  of  them,  or  know  them 
by  name. 


J.  C.  Loudon. 

But  a  name  still  well  known  among 
modern  horticulturists  is  that  of  J.  C. 
Loudon,  the  author  of  the  Encyclopaedia 
of  Gardening,  which  first  appeared  in  1822, 
and  also  the  founder  in  1826  of  the  Gar- 
deners' Magazine.  Loudon  was  born  in 
1783,  and  died  in  1843,  and  his  connection 
with  Edinburgh  was  during  his  youth. 
It  was  in  this  city  apparently  that  he  was 
"instructed  in  Latin,"  and  "well  grounded 
in  French  and  Italian,"  and  at  the  age  of 
fourteen  he  was  placed  under  a  nursery- 
man and  landscape  gardener,  at  the  same 
time  attending  the  University  classes  of 
botany  and  chemistry.  Loudon  left  Edin- 
burgh for  London  in  1803  when  only  twenty, 
and  started  as  a  garden  designer.  Though 
it  is  unconnected  with  Loudon's  Edinburgh 
connection,  there  are  two  things  in  his  after- 
life we  should  like  to  note  here.  First, 
Loudon  had  the  singular  good  fortune  to 
make  an  agricultural  college  pay  handsomely. 
In  1809  he  rented  Tew  Park  in  Oxfordshire, 
and  we  are  told  by  a  contemporary  writer 
that  "in  conjunction  with  an  establishment 
for  the  education  of  agricultural  pupils, 
he  prosecuted  farming  so  successfully,  that 
in  1812  he  had  realised  £15,000."  This 
is  not  a  bad  record  for  three  years'  work, 
and  we  can  only  wonder  how  it  was  accom- 
plished, for  nowadays  we  do  not  hear  of 
"establishments  for  the  education  of  agri- 
cultural pupils  "  having  farms  attached,  like 
Loudon's  establishment;  and  as  to  profits, 
the  term  is  never  heard;  in  fact,  "grants- 
in-aid  "  seems  to  be  the  modern  version. 
Foolishly,  however,  Loudon,  when  he  had 
been  so  successful,  gave  up  his  farm  and 
dismissed  his  pupils,  and  invested  his 
money  unfortunately  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  lose  it  all  in  1814. 

Our  second  point  is,  that  Loudon's  well- 
known  works  are  the  children  of  his  mis- 
fortune, when  he  had  to  begin  life  again  a 
a  landscape  gardener.  Besides  the  Encyclo- 
paedia of  Gardening,  he  issued  Encyclopaedias 
on  Agriculture,  Plants,  and  Architecture,  at 
the  same  time  editing  several  periodicals; 
in  fact,  he  worked  to  the  time  of  his  death 
literally  night  and  day. 

Dr.  Fothergill. 
Our  space  will  only  permit  us  to  name 
three  other  worthies,  but  of  a  different  type 
to  those  mentioned,  who  have  had  some 
connection  with  Edinburgh.  In  1780  died 
Dr.  Fothergill,  whose  garden  was  then 
known  all  over  Europe.  It  contained  speci- 
mens of  rare  and  economic  plants  from  all 
parts  of  the  world,  and  of  it  Sir  Joseph 
Banks  wrote:  "In  my  opinion,  no  other- 
garden,  royal  or  of  a  subject,  had  nearly  so 
many  scarce  and  valuable  plants."  Dr. 
Fothergill  took  his  degree  in  Edinburgh,  it 
being  stated  by  a  contemporary  that  "  the 
University  Chairs  were  then  filled  by  Drs. 
Munro,  Alston,  Rutherford,  Sinclair,  and 
Rummer,  whose  lectures  he  diligently  at- 
tended." We  hope  his  love  of  botany  was 
gained  at  Edinburgh,  but  we  rather  doubt 
it,  on  reading  what  another  Edinburgh 
graduate,  who  died  in  179!',  has  to  say  on 
the  point. 

Dr.  Withering. 

Dr.  Wm.  Withering,  F.R.S.,  the  author  of 
A  Botanical  Arrangement  of  British  Plants, 
including  the  Usesofcach  Species  in  Medicine, 
Rural  Economy,   and    tin'  Arts,  did   not   it, 
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seems,  get  his  botanical  tastes  in  the  Uni- 
versity class-room  at  Edinburgh,  for  he 
wrote  thus  to  his  parents  from  the  Univer- 
sity :  —  '-The  Botanical  Professor  gives 
annually  a  gold  medal  to  such  of  his  pupils 
as  are  most  industrious  in  that  branch  of 
science.  An  excitement  of  this  kind  is 
often  productive  of  the  greatest  emulation 
in.  young  minds,  though.  I  confess,  it  will 
hardly  have  charm  enough  to  banish  the 
disagreeable  ideas  I  have  formed  of  the 
study  of  botany." 

Sir  James  Smith. 

On  the  other  hand,  one  of  the  gold  medal- 
lists in  botany  at  Edinburgh  University  was 
Sir  James  E.  Smith,  the  founder  and  the  first 
President  of  the  Linnean  Society,  author  of 
English  Botany  and  An  Introduction  to  Physio- 
logical and  Systematical  Botany.  Br.  Smith, 
for  he  graduated  in  medicine,  must  have 
obtained  his  knowledge  of  plants  and  love 
of  botany  when  studying  under  Dr.  Hope, 
and  to  such  a  degree  that  he  is  stated  to 
have  protested  against  this  science  being 
valued  "  only  in  proportion  as  it  affords 
nauseous  drugs  or  salves." 

These  are  a  few  of  the-  names  associated 
with  the  sister  sciences  of  botany  and  horti- 
culture that  have  some  connection  with  the 
Scottish  capital.  We  have  used  the  privilege 
we  claimed  of  being  erratic  in  our  choice, 
for  we  are  aware  that  there  are  many  more 
that  might  have  been  mentioned.  To  these 
we  may  at  some  other  time  refer,  if  this 
sketch  awakens  any  interest  among  those 
who  claim  to  be  the  "apostolic  successors" 
of  the  horticulturists  of  the  past  century. 
i?  Hedger  Wallace. 


MARKET    GARDENING. 

AUTUMN  CULTURE  OF  GEOS  COLMAN. 

Though  my  remarks  may  apply  more  or  less  to 
other  varieties  of  Grapes  in  cultivation,  at  the 
same  time  I  shall  confine  my  attention  principally 
to  the  requirements  of  this  most  profitable  and 
Tiseful  keeping  Grape.  The  question  of  flavour,  a 
true  test  of  good  culture,  may  crop  up  in  the 
minds  of  many  who  have  this  variety  in  hand, 
and  who  from  a  variety  of  causes  fail  to  develop 
its  true  character.  This  Grape,  above  all  others, 
should  have  a  house  to  itself,  to  do  full  justice  to 
its  requirements  ;  other  points  also  arise  from  this, 
such  as  the  keeping  qualities,  which  can  really 
-only  be  fully  developed  under  a  culture  of  its 
own. 

Having  had  this  Vine  and  its  crop  under  my 
own  immediate  care  for  so  many  years,  and  being 
in  a  position  to  note  the  result,  from  the  inspec- 
tion &c,  of  some  of  our  leading  growers,  such  as 
P.  E.  Kay,  James  Sweet,  the  Eochfords,  &c,  I  am 
•well  within  the  mark  in  defining  the  general  con- 
ditions which  appertain  to  the  due  autumn  treat- 
ment of  both  the  Vine  and  its  crop.  Only  this 
week,  on  making  a  call  on  one  of  our  best  growers, 
and  with  a  full  crop  hanging,  I  found  extra  hands 
busy  watering.  The  borders  being  inside,  and 
raised  some  2  feet  above  ground,  are  naturally 
inclined  to  be  dry,  especially  at  the  junction  of 
the  walls,  as  also  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  the  pipes.  Such  border  watering  is  a 
very  strong  point,  especially  when  we  consider 
that  there  is  actually  more  root-action,  as  also 
new  root-making,  in  October,  than  at  any  period 
of  the  Vine's  growth.  The  affinity  between  this 
Toot  question  must  ever  determine  first  the  leaf, 
as  also  the  perfecting  of  the  root.  Foliage,  the 
mainstay  of  all  Grape  crops,  is  another  point  with 
this  particular  variety. 


The  question  of  actual  root  and  border  watering 
is  always  a  moot  question  with  some,  but  the  fact 
is  very  apparent  if  from  any  cause  there  is  any 
deficiency.  Never  at  any  time  is  it  possible  to 
over-water  the  actual  front  of  borders,  this  water 
in  a  duly  constructed  border  not  only  going 
through  in  due  course,  but  also  spreading  before 
it  is  lost  in  the  drainage.  Another  point  is  the 
due  damping  or  watering  of  surface  borders,  to 
preserve  the  fibrous  roots  of  the  present  autumn 
season's  growth.  In  bad  weather  it  would  pay  to 
rake  the  old  littery  mulching  back,  then  water 
and  replace  the  spent  material ;  this  will  do  good 
not  only  by  conserving  the  moisture,  but  also  by 
preventing  the  excessive  evaporation  rising  to 
the  hanging  Grapes.  Feeding  should  be  another 
strong  point. 

Luckily  the  grower  has  duly  appreciated  this 
most  important  item,  and  here  the  full  application 
of  suitable  chemical  manure  food  plays  a  very 
important  point,  not  only  in  the  finishing  of  the 
crop,  but  also  in  the  maturation,  &c,  of  the  wood 
for  the  ensuing  season's  crop.  It  is  also  not 
possible  to  over-estimate  the  value  of  autumn 
feeding. 

Firing  is  a  most  important  point,  first  to  secure 
the  proper  points  in  the  growing,  &c,  as  also  to 
keep  the  fuel  account  within  reasonable  limits, 
requires  a  very  careful  attention. 

I  am  always  interested  in,  when  going  round 
with,  good  and  large  growers  to  see  them  feel 
the  pipes  ;  this  of  itself  tells  one  they,  as  pro- 
prietors, have  an  eye  to  the  main  point— economy  ; 
and  could  we  instil  this  into  the  mind  of  the 
stoker,  much  would  be  saved  under  this  heading. 

Ventilation  is  another  important  matter — is  of 
the  greatest  attention,  above  all  to  observe  duly 
the  points  from  which  the  winds  blow.  A  rush 
of  cold  air  at  no  time  can  be  good  for  either  Vine, 
foliage,  or  crop. 

In  conclusion,  as  to  the  weight  of  crop,  it  is 
well  known  that  while  this  variety  is  a  heavy 
cropper,  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  year  by  year 
20  lb.  per  rod  is  quite  enough,  this  with  a  double 
or  treble  rods  meaning  40  or  60  lb.  to  one  set  of 
roots. 

Much  more  could  be  said  respecting  this,  the 
best  of  all  market  Grapes ;  but  I  am  content  in 
thus  briefly  summarising  the  chief  points  of 
present  culture  as  adopted  by  the  most  successful 
"•rowers.  Gros  Colman,  a  Grape  that  takes  nine 
months  to  finish  for  the  late  crops,  may  and  is  done 
in  seven  or  eight  months  for  the  earliest  crop. 
Fire-heat  from  the  very  start  is  an  essential 
feature  of  the  growing ;  this,  combined  with  a 
liberal  treatment,  as  per  particulars  I  have  noted 
in  this  short  paper,  cannot  but  end  in  success. 
Stephen  Castle,  October  18,  1902. 


WEST    INDIES. 

SWEET    CASSAVA. 

I  notice  in  the  course  of  an  article  on  "  Grain 
Food  and  Meal  of  British  Commerce,"  which 
appeared  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  for  May  3 
last,  the  statement  that  the  juice  of  the  Sweet 
Cassava  contains  no  poisonous  properties. 

This  question  was  dealt  with  in  the  first 
number  of  the  Agricultural  News,  issued  by  this 
Department,  where  on  p.  5  a  summary  is  given 
of  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  as  to  the 
poisonous  nature  of  Sweet  Cassava,  based  upon 
the  recent  confirmation  by  Prof.  P.  Carmody, 
Island  Professor  of  Chemistry  at  Trinidad,  of  the 
results  obtained  by  his  predecessor,  Prof.  Francis, 
so  long  ago  as  1877.  The  belief  in  the  non- 
poisonous  nature  of  Sweet  Cassava  seems  very 
deeply  rooted,  and  very  difficult  to  eradicate, 
even  in  the  West  Indies,  where  deaths  occur  from 
time  to  time  from  children  and  others  eating 
improperly  prepared  Sweet  Cassava.  W.  O.  Free- 
man, Scientific  Assistant,  Imperial  Agricultural 
Department  for  the  West  Indies,  Barbados. 


THE    LILY    SEASON    OF    1902. 

When  last  I  wrote  to  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle 
upon  this  special  theme,  only  a  few  of  the  finest 
Lilies  in  my  garden  had  bloomed  ;  the  others 
were  only  preparing  for  their  floral  revelations. 
Those  whose  characteristics  I  endeavoured  to 
indicate  on  that  occasion  were  Lilium  Hansoni, 
which  I  had  not  seen  previously,  but  found 
supremely  attractive  by  reason  chiefly  of  its 
exquisite  golden  hue,  shining  like  sunlight  on  a 
somewhat  low  border,  beneath  a  sheltering  south 
wall ;  Lilium  Szovitzianum,  which,  strongly 
established  by  the  growth  of  years,  flowered 
magnificently ;  and  Lilium  Washingtonianum, 
which,  though  very  beautiful  and  richly  odorous 
(surpassing  in  this  respect  even  the  speciosums), 
never  reaches  in  my  garden  a  greater  height  than 
3  £  ft.  I  learn,  however,  from  a  Calif ornian  natura- 
list, who  occasionally  enriches  with  his  picturesque 
writings  the  columns  of  this  journal,  that  in  its 
native  California,  among  the  Sierra  Nevadas,  this 
loveliest  of  Lilies  grows  much  more  impressively.  A 
highly  interesting  contemporary  of  the  Washing- 
ton Lily,  also  a  native  of  far-distant  California, 
was  Lilium  Burbanki  x  ,  manifestly  a  derivative 
from  Lilium  pardalinum,  with  which  I  carefully 
compared  it  when  in  bloom.  It  appears,  however, 
somewhat  earlier  than  the  famous  Panther  Lily, 
and  considerably  later  than  its  other  parent, 
which  in  no  respect  does  it  even  slightly  resemble 
Lilium  Washingtonianum. 

No  sooner  had  these  American  Lilies  reached 
the  period  of  decay,  than  Lilium  candidum, 
whose  supreme  characteristics  are  perfect  purity 
and  gracefulness,  appeared  upon  the  scene.  It  is 
saddening  to  learn  from  so  many  earnest  culti- 
vators that  this  noble  Lily  is  so  liable  to  disease, 
which  made  havoc  of  its  beauty  during  this 
season  in  the  gardens  of  Logan  House  in  this 
parish,  where  nearly  all  the  finest  Lilies  from  the 
East  and  the  West  are  assiduously  and  most  suc- 
cessfully cultivated  by  Mrs.  McDowall ;  and 
where  Lilium  giganteum  attained  this  summer  to 
a  height  of  11  feet. 

The  past  season,  though  somewhat  unfavourable 
for  Eose  cultivation  by  reason  chiefly  of  the  exceed- 
ing rareness  of  strong  sunlight,  and  the  frequent 
devastating  presence  of  violent  thunderstorms, 
seems  to  have  greatly  stimulated  the  growth  and 
development  of  such  Lilies  as  Lilium  Henryi,  a 
native  of  China  (generally  described  as  an  orange- 
coloured  speciosum,  though  I  regard  it  as  quite 
distinct  from  that  species) ;  Lilium  chalcedo- 
nicum,  the  lustrous  scarlet  Martagon,  and  several 
of  the  stronger-growing  auratums,  especially  the 
grand  variety  entitled  platyphyllum,  one  speci- 
men of  which  was  8  feet  high,  and  flowered  luxu- 
riantly. Its  blooms,  however,  are  not  so  richly 
spotted  as  some  of  the  older  and  more  familiar 
forms,  which,  it  may  be  added,  have  also  larger 
flowers.  Among  modern  hybrids  the  most  effec- 
tive is  unquestionably  L.  a.  rubro-vittatiun,  which 
lias  manifestly  derived  from  one  of  the  darker 
speciosums  (such  as  L.  s.  Melpomene)  its  blood-red 
crimson  rays.  This  is  a  Lily  which  should  be  ex- 
tensively cultivated,  if  only  for  its  unique  capabi- 
lity of  artistic  contrast.  It  has  been  frequently 
asserted  of  Lilium  auratum,  that  it  is  not  enduring, 
but  my  experience  of  it  has,  in  most  instances,  been 
widely  different,  seeing  that  it  has  bloomed  in 
the  same  situations  in  my  garden  for  seven  or 
eight  years.  Only  in  very  few  cases  has  this 
Japanese  Lily,  after  flowering  profusely  for  one 
season,  entirely  disappeared. 

Of  even  greater  vitality  and  endurance  are  the 
various  varieties  of  Lilium  speciosum,  which,  in 
addition  to  its  richly  ornamental  beauty,  has  a 
delicacy  of  fragrance  extremely  rare.  Fortius 
special  reason,  it  is  admirably  fitted  for  growing 
in  the  conservatory;  though  it  is  also  v.  11 
adapted  for  garden  cultivation.  It  has  a  strong 
aversion,  like  most  Lilies  (which  do  not  like 
ammonia),     to     manorial     stimulants;     which. 
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reaching  its  roots  from  the  Rose-trees  in  my 
garden,  have  not  seldom  affected  its  flower-buds, 
n  their  embryonic  stages,  like  premature  decay. 
In  this  manner,  some  years  ago,  a  noble  specimen 
of  the  great  Himalayan  Lily,  Lilium  gigautemn, 
was  ruined,  just  when  it  was  on  the  confines  of 
floral  expansion. 

Lilium  longiflorum  has  been  especially  impres- 
sive this  year,  especially  the  fine  varieties  entitled 
Harrisii  and  eximium,  of  which  the  latter  form, 
though  only  reaching  a  height  of  3  feet,  has 
strangely  been  given  the  name  of  "  giganteum." 
This,  however,  may  be  intended  as  a  permanent 
tribute  to  the  dimensions  of  its  snow-white, 
intensely  fragrant  flowers.  David  R.  Williamson. 


TRANSPLANTING. 

The  methods  of  transplanting  are,  and  have 
been,  varied ;  some  are  rude,  as,  for  example, 
the   old   practice   of   reducing    the   top   growths 


prepared  two  years  previous  to  removal  by  cutting 
back  the  roots  extending  beyond  a  given  distance 
from  the  bole.  The  method  of  transplanting  con- 
sisted in  lifting  all  the  roots  without  soil,  the 
tree  being  carried  on  a  machine  with  two  wheels 
and  a  long  pole,  the  latter  being  securely  fastened 
to  the  trunk,  after  which  the  pole  with  the  tree 
was  pulled  down  to  a  horizontal  position  ;  horses 
were  then  yoked  to  the  part  where  the  roots  hung 
over,  and  the  whole  being  carefully  balanced,  it 
required  only  one  or  two  men  to  keep  the 
whole  steady,  and  to  turn  the  tree  when  the 
road  diverged  from  the  straight.  The  tree,  when 
its  destination  had  been  reached,  was  drawn  to  an 
upright  position,  the  roots  spread  out,  and  it  was 
then  guyed  by  means  of  stoiit  ropes,  after  which 
soil  was  spread  among  and  over  the  roots  to  the 
required  depth.  Details  of  the  system  are  given 
in  The  Planters'  Guide,  1S2S.  It  was  strongly 
recommended,  among  others,  by  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
who   at   Abbotsford   practised   the   new  method. 


Fig.  97. — daphne  blagayaxa  at  glasxevin.    (see  p.  301. 


to  correspond  with  the  reduction  of  roots  lost 
in  the  operation.  Others,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  gone  to  the  opposite  extreme,  and  at 
great  expense,  far  beyond  the  value  of  the  tree 
operated  on,  have  removed  not  only  the  tree  with 
its  roots,  but  also  the  soil  to  an  amount  far  beyond 
what  would  be  necessary  under  any  circum- 
stances. The  question  whether  any  large  tree  is 
worth  removal  when  young  stuff  can  be  obtained, 
need  not  be  touched  on  here,  because  trees  of  a 
large  size  up  to  thirty  or  even  forty  years  of  age 
form  an  important  and  immediate  feature  in 
planting  operations,  and  the  system,  since  the 
revival  of  gardening  in  Europe,  has  always 
appealed  to  those  who  have  been  engaged  in 
furnishing  naked  grounds,  as  well  as  to  those 
who  have  to  make  good  any  blanks  in  existing 
arrangements. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  Sir  Henry 
Steuart,  of  Allanton,  Lanarkshire,  brought  the 
practice  of  transplanting  large  trees  and  shrubs 
to  the  highest  state  of  perfection,  and  perhaps  no 
better  system  than  the  one  he  followed  has  yet 
been   found.     Shortly,   the    trees    selected   were 


[This  method  is  not  practicable  withtrc?s  having 
several  tons  of  earth  attached.  Ed.]  A  Mr.  Young, 
who  saw  the  operations  in  progress,  has  left  on 
record  that  ten  men  with  two  horses  in  one  day 
removed  two  trees,  28  and  32  feet  high,  with 
girths  of  30  and  30  inches.  When  the  Earl  of 
Haddington  succeeded  to  the  Tyninghame  and 
other  estates  in  1828,  he  immediately  commenced 
operations,  and  had  a  number  of  trees  cut  round 
and  undermined  in  the  winter  of  that  year,  and 
continued  during  his  lifetime  to  prepare  and 
plant  a  number  of  large  trees  annually.  Where 
no  trees  existed  in  1829,  we  fiud  examples  to-day 
of  full-grown  timber,  that  few  who  are  unaware 
of  their  history  would  believe  could  have  been  so 
limited  a  period  in  the  places  they  adorn.  This 
nobleman,  however,  modified  very  considerably 
Sir  H.  Steuart's  methods.  Instead  of  lifting 
roots  alone,  he  initiated  the  practice  of  cutting 
these  pretty  hard  in,  and  when  ready  to  lift,  a 
square  ball  of  soil  was  cut  with  spades,  the  sides 
and  bottom  and  a  part  of  the  top  of  which  were 
protected  by  means  of  thin  boards,  which  were 
held  in  position  by  chains  tightened  with  screws. 


The  machine  with  its  pole  was  used  in  the  same 
manner  as  already  described,  but  the  ball  m  its 
box  was  firmly  secured  by  strong  chains  to  the* 
machine,  the  horses  being  yoked  to  this  end,  and 
the  top  of  the  tree  was  steadied  by  a  couple  of 
men.  By  this  method  four  large  trees  could  be 
prepared,  moved  a  mile  or  more,  and  planted  ia 
one  day  by  a  staff  of  five  men  with  two  horses. 

The  machine  with  its  pole  is  not  absolutely 
necsssary,  but  it  effects  a  great  saving  in  laboiu- 
and  time.  However,  as  late  as  the  Diamond 
Jubilee  Yenr  I  had  a  day's  notice  to  remove  ar* 
Oak  tree,  planted  sixteen  years  previously,  to  a. 
neighbouring  town  at  three  miles  distance.  It- 
was  growing  inside  a  fence  that  could  not  be 
removed,  but  by  means  of  rollers,  formed  of  short 
lengths  of  Fir,  the  tre:?,  with  its  boxed  roots,  was 
drawn  by  a  block-and-taekle  on  stout  boards  ovei- 
the  fence  on  to  a  lorry,  conveyed  safely  to  its- 
destination,  and  let  down  into  position  by  the- 
same  means,  at  two  hours  past  noon.  Forty  to 
fifty  cubic  feet  of  soil  was  carried  with  it,  and  a& 
a  matter  of  course,  the  tree  did  not  suffer  to  any- 
great  extent  from  its  removal. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  attach  shrubs  to  a 
machine  of  the  same  nature,  but  they  may  be 
prepared  in  exactly  the  same  manner,  very  large 
ones  to  stand  two  years,  those  not  so  large 
one  year,  or  even  they  may  lie  cut  round  in 
the  spring  and  removed  the  same  year.  But  it  i& 
only  the  larger  subjects  that,  as  a  rule,  require 
boxing.  Boxing  is  not  only  a  certain  method  of 
protecting  balls  and  roots  from  damage,  no  matter 
how  far  the  journey  or  how  rough  the  road,  but 
it  is  a  great  ease  to  workmen  in  handling  very 
large  shrubs.  The  most  efficient  method  of 
removing  these  from  original  positions  is  to* 
excavate  a  sloping  roadway  on  which  to  lay 
planks,  if  possible  reaching  from  a  little  beyond 
the  centre  of  the  ball  to  the  vehicle  on  which  the 
shrub  is  to  be  carried.  By  means  of  short  rollers, 
and  two  stout  boards  placed  between  these  and 
the  bottom  of  the  boxed  ball,  the  heaviest  shrul> 
can  be  expeditiously  handled  by  lueans  of  block- 
and-taekle,  and  by  the  same  means  let  down  into 
its  new  position.  What  will  appeal  to  all  owners 
of  subjects  to  be  operated  on  is  that  boxing  either 
in  the  case  of,  trees  or  shrubs  is  absolutely  safe. 
No  losses  can  occur  through  death  unless  matters 
have  been  grossly  mismanaged.  And  in  country 
places  the  tackle  necessary  can  be  prepared  on  the 
spot  at  little  expense.  R.  P.  Broth* rston. 


PLANT     NOTES. 


GERANIUM  GRANDIFLORUM. 
This  plant  has  recently  come  into  English 
gardens  from  the  Himalayas,  and  is  destined  to 
become  a  universal  favourite.  It  will  soon  be 
within  reach  of  every  amateur.  I  mention  it 
that  all  gardeners  may  look  out  for  it  without 
delay.  Whether  it  is  G.  grandiflorum  (Edge- 
worth),  described  in  the  Linnean  Society's 
Transactions  for  1846,  seems  doubtful.  It  is 
certainly  a  very  superior  plant  to  G.  palustre,  to 
which  G.  grandiflorum  (Edgeworth)  is  referred 
in  the  Index  Kewensis,  and  in  Sir  J.  Hooker's  Flora 
of  British  India,  vol.  i.,  p.  430.  The  flowers  are 
larger  than  those  of  G.pratense,  and  of  a  brilliant 
blue  ;  the  habit  of  the  plant  dwarf  and  compact. 
It  flowers  from  June  onwards,  and  ripens  seeds 
in  abundance,  which  come  up  readily  and  flower 
the  second  year  or  even  the  first,  for  I  notice  one 
just  came  into  flower,  which  I  think  I  sowed  in 
February  this  year.  I  believe  we  are  again 
indebted  to  Herr  Max  Leichtlin  for  a  grand 
novelty.  This  is  the  third  year  I  have  flowered  it 
It  thrives  in  any  garden  soil.  It  may  be  de- 
scribed as  a  dwarf  and  refined  G.  pratense  with 
enlarged  flowers.  C.  Wolley  Dod,  Edge  Hall, 
Malpa  s. 
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DAPHNE    BLAGAYANA. 

This  pretty  hardy  evergreen  shrub  was  de- 
scribed in  our  issue  for  February  21,  1880,  p.  245, 
and  the  figure  of  a  shoot  and  head  of  flowers  then 
given  we  reproduce  on  p.  302,  fig.  99,  of  the  present 
issue.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Styrian  Alps,  where 
it  blossoms  about  the  month  of  May.  It  was 
found  by  Count  Blagay,  to  whom  it  was  dedi- 
cated, on  the  Lorenzeberg*,  near  Gratz,  in  Sbyria. 
It  is  said  to  grow  with  Erica  carnea  in  calcareous 
soil.  From  its  dwarf,  spreading  habit,  it  is  very 
suitable  for  planting  on  artificial  rockeries,  and  its 
powerful  fragrance  makes  it  especially  welcome 
as  a  garden  plant. 

We  first  met  with  it  at  the  Quinquennial  Show 
at  Ghent  in  1878,  where  it  was  exhibited  by 
M.  Van  Houtte.  at  a  time  when  it  was  scarcely  if 
at  all  known  in  this  country,  at  least  in  a  culti- 
vated state.     "When  shown  at  South   Kensington. 


THE    SEED   CROPS. 

The  Grass  and  Clover  Seed  Crops.  —  The 
cold,  sunless  season  which  has  so  injuriously 
affected  the  home  -  grown  seed  crops  in  many 
particulars,  has,  on  the  whole,  proved  favour- 
able to  the  development  of  the  grass  -  seed 
harvest  in  Germany,  as  well  as  in  the  United 
States.  As  it  is  reported,  the  yield  this  year  is 
better  than  that  of  last  year,  the  harvest  being  a 
fortnight  later  than  iisual.  Reports  which  have 
come  to  hand  state  that  the  creeping  and  marsh- 
bent  grasses  (Agrostis)  cannot  at  present  be 
reported  upon,  owing  to  the  lateness  of  the 
harvest ;  but  the  outlook  is  favourable,  and  the 
American  crop  is  promising,  and  it  is  thought 
prices  will  rule  a  little  lower  than  usual.  The 
Yellow  Oat-grass  of  the  trade  (Aira  flexuosa  [?]) 
has  yielded  a  somewhat  improved  crop  this  year, 
though  samples  are  of  varying  quality,  and  some 


The  tall  Oat-grass  (Avena  elatior)  is  mainly  a 
French  crop,  and  though  no  samples  have  come 
to  hand,  it  is  generally  regarded  that  last  year's 
prices  will  be  maintained.  Some  seed  is  of  Sty- 
rian growth,  but  it  is  of  inferior  qiiality  to  that 
produced  in  France ;  it  is  thought  about  the  same 
quantity  as  last  year  will  be  realised  of  the  latter, 
and  prices  be  similar.  A.  flavescens,  which  is 
regarded  as  the  true  yellowish  Oat-grass,  is  not 
yet  reported  from  France ;  it  is  expected  there 
will  be  no  reduction  upon  last  year's  prices. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  there  were 
prosp3cts  of  a  goo  I  crop  of  Crested  Dogstail- 
grass  (Cynosurus  cristatus),  but  on  account  of 
the  heavy  rains  which  have  prevailed  in  this 
country,  in  which  a  good  deal  of  the  seed  crop  is 
produced,  the  samples  are  said  to  be  discoloured; 
the  flue  bright  colour  so  much  esteemed  in  the 
seed  will  therefore  be  wanting.     The  quantity  is 
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on  February  10,  1880,  by  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons, 
it  was  awarded  a  First-class  Certificate.  For  a 
full  description  of  the  plant  we  would  direct  our 
readers  to  our  issue  for  February  21,  1830. 

The  plant  should  be  planted  in  a  sunny, 
exposed  spot,  but  even  there  it  will  not  succeed 
or  flower  well  if  the  root-stock,  which  has  a 
tendency  to  push  itself  above  the  soil,  be  not 
covered  with  moss  and  small  stones  and  bouldei*s, 
and  the  roots  kept  cool  and  moist  (see  note  by 
M.  H.  Correvon  in  {he  Gardeners'  Chronicle, 
April  15,  18S2,  p.  501).  Our  figs.  97  and  98  were 
taken  at  Glasnevin,  and  show  a  full-grown  plant 
in  flower  on  March  21,  and  the  same  after  the 
boulders  have  been  placed  on  the  branches  and 
root-stock  on  May  12. 


PLANT  PORTRAITS. 

Hear  Doyenne  de  Mont.iean.  Bulletin  A'Arborfculture, 
<fcc,  September.  —  Fruit  medium  in  large,  obJong. 
tapering  to  both  ends;  stalk  short,  skin  brown  ;  flesh 
white,  juicy;  season  March  to  April. 

Cyrtopodium  FUNCTATr/M,  Lindley.  —  Garten  Flora, 
t  lotober. 

Pingcicdla  cavdava  —Rente  HoHicolc,  October  1. 


quite  light  ;  it  is  expected  last  year's  high 
priees  will  rule.  The  tufted  Hair -grass  (Airi 
oeespitosa)  is  being  harvested ;  the  expectation  is 
an  average  crop,  with  a  continuation  of  last 
year's  prices.  Meadow  Foxtail  (Alopecurus 
pratensis)  is  a  good  crop,  an  1  it  is  anticipated  the 
yield  will  be  sufficient  to  meet  every  demand, 
while  the  quality  is  good.  It  is  difficult  to  say  at 
present  how  prices  may  rale.  One  large  grower 
points  out  that  some  exporters  not  well  conver- 
sant with  the  business  are  shipping  seeds  in  a 
damp  condition,  and  they  are  in  danger  of 
becoming  heated  in  transit,  with  a  certain  loss  of 
germinating  power. 

Very  little  seed  has  been  harvested  of  the  true 
form  of  Anthoxanthum  oloratuni;  the  yield  of 
the  Sweet  Vernal  appears  to  decline  in  quantity 
year  after  year,  notwithstanding  that  prevailing 
high  prices  form  an  inducement  to  cultivators 
and  collectors.  The  demand  for  A.  Puelli  is 
found  to  become  less  every  year,  what  there  is  el 
it  commands  a  high  price. 


a  good  average  one,  and  it  is  anticipated  there 
will  be  a  fall  in  prices. 

Cocksfoot-grass  (Daetylis  glomerata),  which  is 
largely  grown  in  New  Zealand  for  seed,  is  re- 
ported as  having  produced  crops  much  inferior  to 
those  of  the  past  three  years  ;  there  is  a  lack  of 
e  lour  and  plumpness  in  the  grain,  and  the 
vitality  is  not  so  good  as  m'ght  be  desired.  The 
tact  that  high  prices  are  asked  for  New  Zealand 
produce  lias  acted  upon  the  American  markets, 
ami  an  advance  has  taken  place  in  them.  It  is 
expected  that  seeds  of  bright  colour  and  high 
germinating  quality  will  command  long  prices. 
Hungarian  seed  is  not  so  clean  as  could  be 
desire  1.  yet  tin'  price  is  high.  German  and 
Preach  proluetions  of  ('  >  ksfoot  lack  quality  and 
purity. 

The  Tall  Fescue- grass  (  Fostuca  elatior)  shows 
a  rather  smaller  yield  than  last  year,  and 
it      is      said      to      he     inueh     mixed     with     Cocks- 

foot,  though  some  good  samples  have  been  seen 
.ei    the   market.      F.   duriuscula    (Hard    Fescue- 
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grass)  and  F.  ovina  (Sheep's  Fescue)  both  show 
abundant  crops,  and  in  consequence  prices  are 
lower  than  those  of  last  year ;  but  as  many  lots 
are  found  to  contain  impurities,  the  best  samples 
will,  it  is  anticipated,  be  fairly  high  in  price. 

The  Fine-leaved  Fescue  (tenuifolia),  is  a  good 
crop  and  quality.  Southern  Germany  has  shown 
the  best  yield.  Much  of  the  seed  sent  in  is  very 
light,  and  of  inferior  quality  ;  plump,  heavy  seeds 
are  in  demand,  and  high  prices  are  being  paid  for 
them.  The  American  crop  of  Meadow  Fescue 
(F.  pratensis)  is  a  great  improvement  upon  that 
of  last  year,  so  far  as  quality  is  concerned  ;  prices 
are  very  low,  but  the  quality  of  the  seed  leaves 
much  to  be  desired ;  it  is  discoloured  through  the 
influence  of  rains,  and  the  growth  will  be  some- 
what imperfect.  Those  who  are  fortunate  enough 
to  hold  over  bulks  of  good  colour  from  last  year 
will  be  fortunate. 

From  Denmark  there  are  reports  of  a  medium 
harvest.     Moderate   prices  are   being   asked   for 


and  quantity.  Holcus  lanatus  is  a  satisfactory 
crop.  Phalaris  arundinacea  has  furnished  a  good 
yield  also,  while  the  quality  is  excellent,  and  there 
will  be  a  possible  lowering  of  prices.  As  to  Clover- 
seeds,  it  is  rather  early  to  report,  but  the  Crimson 
Clover  has  produced  a  good  crop  in  some  parts  ; 
in  Bohemia  and  Silesia  a  somewhat  moderate  one 
has  been  realised.  French  seeds  show  the  finest 
quality  ;  prices,  it  is  expected,  will  be  fairly  low. 

It  is  thought  there  will  be  an  average  crop  of 
Red  Clover  of  good  quality.  On  the  other  hand, 
White  Clover  is  below  the  average  as  to  quantity 
and  quality  ;  and  as  no  stocks  were  brought  over 
from  last  year,  prices  will  be  high.  It  is  an- 
ticipated there  will  be  a  good  average  crop  of 
Lucerne,  though  some  reports  point  to  an  average 
yield.  Sainfoin  has  been  harvested  in  fair  quan- 
tities of  good  quality  in  some  parts.  Bohemian 
and  Styrian  crops  have  been  partly  damaged  by 
rains ;  the  quality  of  the  French  crop  has  not  yet 
been  determined.  Pisum, 


Fig.  99.— flowering  spray  of  daphne  blagayana.    (see  p.  301.) 


fine  light  seeds.  It  is  advised  that  discretion  be 
employed  in  the  purchase  of  Meadow  Fescue, 
notwithstanding  the  low  prices  of  the  American 
market.  Both  F.  heterophylla  (known  as  the 
variegated- leaved  Fescue)  and  F.  rubra  (red 
Fescue),  have  yielded  but  small  crops,  and  are 
procurable  only  at  high  prices. 

Of  the  Poas,  the  "Wood  Meadow-grass  (P.  ne- 
moralis)  has  produced  but  a  small  crop;  and 
while  the  quality  on  the  whole  is  considered  satis- 
factory, there  are  yet  a  good  many  impurities 
among  the  seeds,  and  the  loss  in  cleaning  being 
heavy,  prices  have  to  be  advanced.  P.  pratensis 
(the  Smooth-stalked  Meadow-grass)  is  scarcer  in 
America  than  last  year,  and  quotations  are 
higher  ;  it  is  said  that  in  some  parts  there  is  only 
40  per  cent,  of  an  average  crop.  Some  have  held 
over  good  stocks  from  last  year.  The  growth  of 
seed  of  this  grass  is  a  matter  of  the  first  im- 
portance. The  Rough-stalked  Meadow-grass 
(P.  trivialis)  is  in  Denmark  a  satisfactory  crop, 
both  as  regards  quantity  and  quality  ;  prices  are 
expected  to  remain  about  the  same  as  last  year, 
varying  according  to  quality. 

The  crops  of  the  two  Brome-grasses,  which 
appear  to  be  those  most  generally  grown  (Bromus 
inermis  and  B.  pratensis),  show  an  improvement 
over  those  of  last  year,  both  in  regard  to  quality 


THE   CUCUMBER -LEAF   BLOTCH. 

Probably  no  fungus  disease  which  is  attack- 
ing Cucumber  and  Melon  plants  under  glass, 
has  produced  such  widespread  alarm  and  dis- 
astrous results  as  that  to  which  Dr.  M.  Cooke 
refers  in  the  article  printed  in  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  at  p.  241.  As  is  pointed  out  in  the 
opening  remarks,  the  disease  has  been  known  to 
men  of  science  for  several  years,  and  it  may  also 
be  said  that  it  has  not  been  unknown  to  market 
gardeners.  The  disease  has,  I  believe,  been 
known  about  Hampton  for  three  years,  but  the 
attacks  were  confined  to  a  plant  or  two,  and 
occurred  late  in  the  season,  when  a  large  bulk  of 
the  crop  may  be  said  to  have  been  gathered. 
This  year,  however,  the  mode  and  the  time 
of  attack  have  been  quite  new,  and  in  view 
of  these  facts,  I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words 
from  the  grower's  standpoint.  Dr.  Cooke  says 
that  the  "  appearance  of  the  disease  is  entirely 
due  to  artificial  creation,  rendered  possible  by 
the  rushing  mode  of  cultivation."  I  am  rather 
inclined  to  believe  there  is  quite  a  mistaken 
notion  as  to  the  methods  market  growers'  adopt. 
Certain  it  is  that  the  plants  are  not  grown 
in  any  sense  differently  from  the  methods  that 
have  been  employed  for  nearly  thirty  years  past. 
I   was    holding    the    position    of     departmental 


foreman  in  the  Messrs.  Rollisson's  Nursery  at 
Tooting,  when  what  was  to  be  henceforth  known 
as  '*  Rollisson's  Telegraph,"  was  being  grown  for 
seed,  and  before  it  was  distributed.  The  variety 
had  been  grown  next  door  for  years,  before  it  was 
onedaynotedbyoneofthefirm.  Heat  and  moisture 
were  always  the  recognised  factors  in  obtaining 
good  Cucumber  fruits,  and  the  system  employed  at 
Tooting  in  no  wise  differed  from  the  system 
adopted  by  scores  of  market  men  to-day  and 
for  many  years  past.  Yet  we  are  frequently 
told  that  Cucumbers  are  steamed  into  growth, 
and  that  the  houses  are  reeking  with  mois- 
ture, and  so  on.  Indeed,  it  may  be  so  in  cer- 
tain instances,  but  I  also  know  that  in  a  great 
many  other  instances,  intelligent  men  adopt 
rational  means  of  cultivation  which  are  identical 
with  those  employed  for  many  years  past.  But 
these  methods,  while  pi*oducing  the  finest  crops  in 
past  years  with  freedom  from  disease,  are  suddenly 
found  to  be  useless  and  unavailing,  and  a  disease 
of  the  deadliest  character  suddenly  appears, 
simultaneously  attacking  crops  in  widely  separated 
areas,  and  without  any  apparent  cause,  so  far  as 
the  cultural  side  of  the  subject  is  concerned.  In 
its  suddenness,  in  the  widespread  character  of  the 
disease,  I  know  of  no  parallel  in  fungoid  diseases 
since  that  which  a  decade  and  a  half  since  robbed 
our  gardens  Tof  Liliuxn  candidum.  This  also- 
appeared  with  suddenness,  and  in  divers  places, 
simultaneously,  and  my  own  impression  is  that 
the  present  visitation  is  something  akin. 

Some  stress  has  been  laid  upon  compoirnd 
houses,  and  naturally  where  such  exist  the  dis- 
ease is  distributed  very  rapidly.  In  this  district, 
however,  the  majority  of  the  houses  are  detached, 
but  whether  in  the  one  or  the  other  case,  all 
Cucumber  growers  have  suffered.  So  far  as  the 
present  season  is  concerned,  I  am  strongly  of 
opinion  that  the  long  spell  of  cold  sunless  weather 
in  May,  had  much  to  do  with  the  greater 
virulence,  as  well  as  the  generality  of  the  attack. 
Little  or  no  sunlight  or  sunheat,  was  experienced, 
the  houses  were  less  ventilated,  and  the  germs  of 
the  fungus  present,  little  remained  to  render  the 
disease  epidemic. 

Dr.  Cooke  further  assumes  that  Cucumbers  are- 
grown  in  the  same  soil  for  more  than  one  year. 
This  is  erroneous.  Some  few  growers  may  do  so, 
but  a  large  number  of  them  recognise  the  import- 
ance of  having  fresh  soil  every  year,  and  in  this, 
district  at  least,  the  whole  of  the  soil  is  cleared 
out,  the  houses  disinfected  with  sulphur,  and  the 
walls  whitewashed,  even  before  the  winter  crop 
is  introdnced.  Indeed,  in  one  instance  where 
the  disease  cleared  off  the  entire  lot  of  plants,  the 
houses  were  quite  new,  and  as  the  plants  were 
only  half  grown,  no  preparations  for  cutting  had 
been  made  and  no  hampers  had  been  received. 

Perhaps  the  most  gloomy  part  of  Dr.  Cooke's 
article  is  that  stating  the  disease  is  "  almost 
certain  to  recur  year  after  year,"  but  if  only  upon 
the  conditions  cited  as  to  soil,  then  other  growers 
who  use  fresh  soil  each  year  should  have  prac- 
tical immunity  from  attacks.  A  difficulty  that 
besets  the  grower  is,  that  the  fungus  attacks  the 
iipper  surface  of  the  leaves,  and  these  latter, 
drawing  day  by  day  to  the  glass,  and  often 
adhering  to  it,  render  spraying  almost  useless. 
If  spraying  be  adopted  at  all,  it  will  of  necessity 
have  to  be  done  quite  early  in  the  life  of  the 
plant,  and  kept  up  at  intervals  of  a  few  days, 
firstly,  while  the  main  bine  is  reaching  its  fullest 
height;  and  secondly,  while  the  lateral  breaks 
and  the  leafage  upon  them  may  be  said  to  be 
available  for  the  syringe.  What  should  be 
strongly  impressed  upon  growers  of  Cucumbers 
at  this  time,  now  that  houses  are  being  cleared, 
is  the  necessity  for  fumigating  the  diseased 
plants  as  they  stand  in  the  houses.  A  few  old 
flower-pots,  some  hot  coals,  and  a  double-handrul 
of  sulphur  in  each  pot,  will  produce  a  dense  cloud 
sufficient  to  check  what  is  still  in  the  plants ; 
and  in  any  case,  the  precaution  will  be  a  prudent 
and  inexpensive  measure.  E.Jenkins,  Hampton  Hill. 
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CULTURAL    MEMORANDA. 

— ♦ — 

CARNATION  "RIVIERA  MARKET." 
This  is  a  variety  which  surpasses  the  old 
Marguerite  Carnation  for  winter  flowering,  the 
flowers  being  much  larger  and  fuller  and  very 
fragrant,  and  the  plant  quite  as  free-flowering. 
The  plants  we  had  here  last  winter,  which  were 
raised  from  seed,  commenced  to  flower  in  the 
second  week  of  the  present  month,  and  did  not 
cease  to  flower  till  the  following  June,  giving  a 
brilliant  display  all  through  the  winter.  The 
plants  were  grown  in  10-inch  pots,  and  most  of 
them  were  2  feet  in  diameter.  This  year  I 
raised  my  plants  from  cuttings  taken  off  the  old 
plants,  and  put  to  the  number  of  five  in  3-inch 
pots,  plunging  them  in  ashes  under  handlights, 
placed  over  hot-water  pipes,  and  in  the  stove.     By 


TWO  UNRECORDED  CEINUMS, 
Allied  to  C.  pauciflorum  (Baker). 
Both  these  plants  are  nn  doubted  Central  African, 
although  some  doubt  exists  as  to  the  precise 
locality  where  one  of  them  (C.  Samueli)  is  indi- 
genous. I  have  had  some  doubts  as  to  whether 
either  of  these  plants  possessed  sufficiently  dis- 
tinctive characters  to  warrant  the  creation  of 
new  species,  and  I  fear  that  the  result  of  such 
procedure  in  the  future,  if  copied,  will  be  to  make 
a  great  number  of  new  species  ranging  round  Mr. 
Baker's  type.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  the  first  plant  of  this  section 
which  happened  to  be  introduced  and  named 
"pauciflorum"  represents  the  dominant  type 
When  a  number  of  species  and  forms  have  been 
described,  and  botanists  have  obtained  a  grasp  of 
the  whole  section,  then  possibly  some  writer  will 


are  examined  in  full  growth,  the  narrower  young 
leaves  of  the  current  year's  growth  have  their 
apices  intact,  whereas  the  wider  old  leaves  have 
no  apices,  and  look  as  though  they  had  been  cut 
off;  it  is  therefore  impossible  to  obtain  a  com- 
plete specimen  of  a  leaf  without  taking  parts 
of  two,  one  old  and  one  young,  and  perhaps 
even  a  third  for  the  middle  width.  I  fear  this 
characteristic  causes  some  trouble  in  herbariums. 
Many  of  these  deciduous  Crinums  (in  common 
with  Brunsvigia,  &e.)  have  the  character  of 
exuding  from  any  broken  tunics  of  the  bulb  a 
milky  juice,  and  these  forms  are  all  difficult  to 
grow  in  this  part  of  England.  Sir  Charles 
Strickland  made  the  following  note  in  his  paper 
when  dealing  with  this  deciduous  section  : — 

"  One  rather  extreme  form  is  Mr.  Baker's  C. 
pauciflorum,  with  two  flowers  having  very  long 


Fig.  100.— m.  rimestadt's  orchid-garden  in  java.    (see  p.  306.) 


the  end  of  the  month  of  February  they  had  rooted 
very  freely,  and  were  removed  from  the  handlights 
and  put  on  shelves  in  the  stove  for  a  few  days  to 
get  them  inured  to  less  confinement.  They  were 
then  potted  singly  into  00-size  pots,  and  placed  on 
a  shelf  in  a  greenhouse  till  the  roots  seized  upon 
the  compost,  which  consisted  of  three  part6  loam, 
one  part  leaf-mould,  and  enough  sharp  sand  as 
would  keep  it  open.  They  were  then  placed  in  a 
cold  frame,  and  the  lights  removed  by  day  when 
the  weather  permitted.  Towards  the  end  of  May 
they  were  planted  on  a  south  border  and  kept 
dwarf  by  pinching  the  points.  In  dry  weather 
the  plants  were  occasionally  afforded  weak  manure- 
water.  They  were  lifted  and  potted  in  10-inch 
pots  for  flowering,  and  placed  in  a  deep  cold 
frame,  kept  close,  and  syringed  for  a  few  days,  and 
at  the  present  date  the  plants  are  beginning  just 
to  flower,  the  greater  number  having  from  twenty 
to  thirty  flower-buds  on  a  plant.  H.  Avery,  Abbey 
Gardens,  Battle,  Sussex. 


select  the  dominant  type  as  a  good  species,  and 
reduce  to  sub-species  other  forms  ranging  round 
it  in  tolerably  close  alliance.  But  this  cannot 
be  done  with  our  present  knowledge  of  the  vast 
district  where  these  plants  exist. 

Led  by  these  thoughts  I  can  see  no  other  way 
of  correctly  describing  the  two  plants  under 
notice,  except  as  new  species,  because  they  cannot 
be  reconciled  with  any  previously  made. 

Most  of  the  deciduous  Crinums  from  Central 
and  Southern  Africa  possess  a  peculiarity  in  their 
leaf-growth,  first  noted,  I  believe,  by  Sir  Charles 
Strickland.  In  a  paper  which  he  read  to  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  October  14,  1890, 
he  says  : — "  These  make  three  or  four  fresh  leaves 
every  year,  which  last  for  three  years,  dying 
down  more  or  less  completely  in  the  winter,  so 
that  the  three  or  four  middle  leaves  are  the 
middle  part  of  last  year's  leaves,  and  the  three  or 
four  bottom  leaves  are  the  bases  of  the  leaves  of 
the  year  before."     Of  course,  when  these  plants 


tubes,  which  I  have  received  from  Lake  Nyassa. 
I  have  two  or  three  forms  from  the  Upper  Zam- 
besi, varying  in  the  colour  and  width  of  the 
leaves  and  the  length  of  the  tube." 

Neither  of  these  new  species  I  am  now  describ- 
ing can  be  said  to  be  of  any  horticultural  merit, 
compared  with  the  many  splendid  members  of 
this  genus,  yet  they  are  both  beautiful,  and  will, 
be  of  interest  in  botanical  gardens  and  in  special 
collections. 

Ceinum  Wimbdshi  (sp.  nova). 

This  plant  was  sent  mo  several  years  ago  by 
the  Rev.  John  Wimbush,  who  gathered  it  at  Kota- 
Kota  by  Lake  Nyassa.  It  first  flowered  at 
Isleworth,  in  my  vinery,  in  June.  IS'.is,  when  I 
regarded  it  as  a  variety  of  C.  pauciflonun.  I  was 
in  no  hurry  to  publish  any  particulars  of  it  at 
the  time,  but  preferred  to  wait  until  the  plant 
had  flowered  several  times.  I  have  thus  been 
able  to  ascertain  that  certain-  characters  of  tin- 
plant   (irreconcilable  with   C.  pauciflorum)   WW 
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constant,  and  not  merely  abnormal  incidents.  I 
hoped  also  to  obtain  in  time  ripe  fruit,  but  in 
this  I  have  been  disappointed. 

I  am  sure  that  sterility  is  not  the  cause  of  this 
failure  to  obtain  fruit,  and  that,  under  proper 
conditions  of  growth,  fruit  would  be  carried. 
This  appears  indeed  to  be  essential  to  the  ex- 
istence of  any  species,  the  more  so  in  this  case,  in 
which  no  gemmation  has  occurred  during  the 
five  years  I  have  had  the  plant.  C.  Wimbushi 
has  now  flowered  with  me  four  times,  and  always 
in  early  summer.  It  winters  safely  in  a  dry  state 
at  minimum  temperatures  of  45°  to  50°,  and  will 
■do  well  in  a  Cactus-house  during  the  growing 
season. 

Description. 

Bulb. — About  3  inches  in  diameter  by  2\  inches 
in  height,  with  a  short,  distinct  neck,  and  brittle, 
loose  tunics.  The  bulb  itself  is  firm,  round,  and 
.strictly  deciduous. 

Leaves. — Eleven  or  twelve  leaves  in  a  well- 
grown  state  (besides  the  tips  of  younger  leaves), 
deeply  channelled,  spreading,  weak,  with  a  very 
long,  tapering,  finely-pointed  apex ;  edge  entire. 
The  oldest  leaves  2£  inches  in  maximum  width, 
the  middle  growth  up  to  4  feet  in  length,  the 
young  leaves  only  about  J-inch  wide. 

Scape. — Erect,  bearing  from  two  to  six  sub- 
erect,  sub-campanulate,  substantial  white  flowers. 
Height  of  entire  inflorescence  1J  ft.,  but  this  is 
.insufficient  to  carry  the  flowers  over  the  top  of 
the  foliage. 

Pedicels. — Erect,  less  than  i  inch  long. 

Tube. — Slightly  curved,  3  to  3J  inches  long. 

Flowers. — White,  with  a  slight  flush  of  pink  on 
an  external  keel ;  faintly  fragrant,  lasting  two 
•days  in  perfection.     Span,  3J  inches  or  more. 

Segments  of  Perianth. — An  inch  wide  in  the 
case  of  the  inner,  and  less  than  J-inch  wide  in 
the  outer  ;  equal  in  length  to  the  tube. 

Limb. — Cone-shaped  in  elevation,  with  only  the 
•very  tip  (of  the  segments)  recurved. 

Filaments.  —  Slightly  shorter  than  the  sed- 
iments, tipped  with  pink  in  their  upper  half. 

Stamens. — Lying  together.     Pollen  white. 

Style. — Exceeding  the  stamens  in  length,  and 
so  remarkably  ascending  as  to  be  removed  alto- 
gether from  the  same  alignment. 

Stigma. — Elevated  to  almost  touch  the  upper 
segment  of  the  perianth,  capitate  without  distinct 
lobation. 

I  was  unable  to  discern  any  ovules  in  the  pulpy 
mass  filling  the  ovaries. 

C.  Wimbushi  differs  widely  from  the  pauei- 
florum  of  Mr.  Baker  in  the  leaves  and  the  number 
of  flowers.  The  tube  is  also  shorter,  and  there 
are  other  minor  differences. 

The  flowers  have  individually  a  resemblance  to 
those  of  C.  longifoliuin,  and,  to  an  extent,  the 
leaves  too.  Of  all  the  drawings  I  have  seen,  the 
perianth  (only)  resembles  most  closely  that  of  the 
plant  figured  in  Bot.  Mag.,  1178.  I  have  a  good 
jmotograph  in  my  manuscripts,  taken  at  Islew,  .it  h 
in  1899. 

Crinum  Samueli  (sp.  nova). 
Description. 

This  form  (several  bulbs)  came  to  me  from  a 
continental  gardener's  sale  in  March,  1901,  to- 
gether with  other  Central  African  Crinums.  They 
were  called  "  Crinum  species,  probably  new." 
This  species  is  of  tolerable  hardyness.  and  may  be 
grown  satisfactorily  as  a  greenhouse  bulb.  It 
has  also  flowered  with  me  in  a  protected  position 
■out-of-doors,  but  not  so  well  as  under  glass.  At 
first  the  flowers  are  rather  small,  but  they  con- 
tinue to  grow  in  size  and  beauty  for  some  days 
afterhaving  firstopened.  Itis  in  alliance  with  the 
species  just  described,  so  I  only  here  give  the 
points  of  divergence  therefrom.  I  have  never 
seen  any  drawing  of  Crinum  flowers  like  this 
species. 


Flowers  a  pair,  but  not  twins.  Odourless,sessile, 
span  4^  inches,  each  flower  lasting  quite  five  days 
in  perfection. 

Tubes  quite  erect  in  every  stage  of  growth,  until 
flowers  expand,  when  the  weight  causes  a  slight 
inclination. 

Leaves,  edges  scabrous. 

Stamens  spreading  so  as  to  lie  almost  contiguous 
to  their  respective  segments  in  some  cases,  and 
spreading  to  a  less  extent  in  others,  but  never 
lying  together.  This  wide-spreading  tendency 
(characteristic  of  another  section  of  the  genus), 
is  most  noticeable  on  the  first  expansion  of  the 
flowers. 

Anthers  grey,  pollen,  whitish. 

Style  notascending  to  the  extent  of  C.  Wimbushi. 
I  again  failed  to  discern  any  ovules,  or  to  obtain 
fruit.  Propagates  by  gemmation.  Three  bulbs 
floweredwithmeandwere  all  identical.  A.  Worsley, 
Isleworth. 


HERBACEOUS    BORDER. 

— ♦ — 

ASTER  AMELLUS  var.  PERRY'S 
FAVOURITE. 
By  far  the  most  noteworthy  introduction  I 
have  seen  amongst  perennial  Asters  for  several 
years,  is  a  variety  of  A.  Amellus  I  obtained  last 
spring  from  Winchmore  Hill  Nursery,  which, 
I  think,  was  named  Perry's  Favourite.  Some 
years  ago  I  got  one  named  Amellus  var.  ruber, 
which  I  have  never  ceased  to  increase,  the  colour 
being  by  no  means  pleasing,  a  genuine  mauve 
(that  is,  the  colour  of  the  flower  of  Mai  vasylvestris), 
but  the  novelty  now  in  flower  is  a  full  sized 
Amellus,  with  a  broad  disc,  and  well  furnished 
with  rays  which  open  flat,  the  colour  being  clear 
light  rose.  It  cannot  fail  to  become  a  favourite 
with  all  gardeners,  as  well  as  with  its  raiser. 
C.  Wolley-Dod,  Edge  Hall,  Malpas. 


The  Week's  Work. 


PLANTS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  J.  C.  Tallack,  Gardener  to  E.  Miller  Mondy,  Esq., 
Shipley  Hall,  Derby. 

Winter  Carnations. — The  houses  in  which  these 
are  growing  should  be  kept  well  ventilated  on 
every  favourable  opportunity,  and  should  never 
be  entirely  closed.  Do  not  afford  water  to  the 
plants  until  it  is  really  necessary,  and  then  afford 
them  sufficient  to  thoroughly  moisten  the  soil 
throughout.  It  is  late  to  write  of  staking  the 
plants,  but  I  will  mention  here  the  method  I 
adopt,  and  which  appears  to  me  the  neatest: 
small  bamboo  canes  (4  feet)  are  cut  into  short 
lengths,  so  that  they  do  not  come  above  the 
bushy  part  of  the  plant.  Care  is  taken  to  cut  off 
the  top  end  just  below  a  joint,  which  leaves  a 
socket  into  which  a  length  of  No.  12  gauge  gal- 
vanised iron  wire  is  inserted.  This  forms  an 
excellent  support  to  which  the  buds  and  flowers 
may  be  slung,  and  the  wire  harmonises  well  with 
the  flower-stems.  Place  elastic  rings  over  pod- 
bursting  flowers  whilst  the  calyces  are  still  in 
the  bud. 

Chrysanthemums. — The  plants  which  are  being 
grown  for  the  production  of  large  blooms  will 
now  require  considerable  care  in  many  ways.  At 
a  given  date,  they  should,  if  they  are  late-flower- 
ing Jajianese  varieties,  be  afforded  a  temperature 
of  50°  to  55°.  Dark-coloured  flowers  sometimes 
scald  under  very  little  bright  sunshine,  and  such 
should  be  shaded  during  the  brighter  hours  of 
the  day.  A  regular  temperature  and  buoyant 
air  are  the  best  means  of  lessening  the  risk  of 
damping,  which  is  very  troublesome  if  nitrate 
of  soda  has  been  applied  as  an  aid  to  growth. 
The  application  of  water  should  take  place  in  the 
morning,  so  that  any  which  runs  from  the  pots 
may  be  mopped  up,  and  the  house  rendered  dry 
during  sunshine,  and  all  decaying  leaves  should 
be  removed  daily.     Incurved  varieties  do  best  in 


an  ordinary  greenhouse,  being  injured  by  arti- 
ficial heat ;  and  the  buds  should  be  allowed  to 
hang  naturally,  as  these  open  better  than  when 
tied  erect.  Where  many  cut  flowers  are  required, 
it  is  a  common  thing  to  find  more  Chrysanthe- 
mums grown  than  can  be  accommodated  in  glass- 
houses set  apart  entirely  for  these  plants,  and 
they  have  to  be  placed  in  vineries  and  peacheries, 
a  treatment  the  summer  this  year  has  ill-prepared 
them  for,  and  unless  they  can  be  placed  with 
their  buds  almost  touching  the  glass,  there  will 
be  many  defective  and  weak-stemmed  flowers 
among  the  late  varieties. 

Cinerarias. — Late-sown  Cinerarias  will  now  be 
ready  for  placing  in  the  pots  in  which  they  will 
flower,  a  mixture  of  sandy-loam  being  employed. 
Great  care  must  be  taken  of  the  leaves,  which  are 
very  fragile  and  large,  and  the  loss  of  even  one 
on  a  plant  destroys  the  symmetry  of  that  plant. 
After  potting,  place  the  plants  thinly  in  the 
greenhouse  or  greenhouse-pit,  and  apply  but 
little  artificial  heat,  even  in  frosty  weather. 

Chinese  Primulas. — Afford  these  plants  all  the 
light  possible  during  the  winter,  stage  them 
thinly  near  to  the  roof  glass,  and  maintain  a 
fairly  dry  and  buoyant  atmosphere.  To  plants 
throwing  up  flower-trusses,  ordinary  manure- 
water,  and  occasionally  that  made  from  guano, 
may  be  afforded,  if  it  be  not  strong. 

Calceolarias  succeed  during  the  winter  in  cold 
brick  pits,  and  do  not  suffer  from  the  shade  of 
mats,  &c.,  in  use  in  frosty  weather,  unless 
such  weather  is  much  prolonged.  If  a  green- 
house that  can  be  heated  is  devoted  solely  to 
these  plants,  they  are  safer ;  but  when  grown 
among  a  mixed  collection  of  plants,  they  are  very 
liable  to  be  infested  with  greenfly. 

Solanums. — Plants  which  have  been  lifted  from 
the  open  ground  and  potted,  being  now  re-esta- 
blished, should  be  placed  in  an  intermediate- 
house,  and  afforded  full  sunshine,  so  as  to  bring 
on  the  maturing  of  the  fruits  at  an  early  date, 
these  being  unusually  late  this  year. 


FRUITS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  James  Whytock,  Gardener  to  the  Duke  of 
Buccleuch,  Dalkeith.  Scotland. 

Pot  Vines  for  Forcing. — Strongly-grown,  well- 
ripened,  two-year-old  canes  are  best  cultivated  at 
this  last  season  in  11-inch  pots.  Remove  2  or 
3  inches  of  the  surface-soil,  and  top-dress  with 
fresh  turfy-loam,  and  a  little  of  Thomson's  Vine- 
manure.  Pot  firmly,  and  place  the  plants  in  a 
cool-house  until  the  end  of  this  month,  when  they 
may  be  plunged  in  a  bed  of  leaves,  having  only 
a  mild  bottom -heat.  The  house  should  have  a 
temperature  of  50J. 

The  Early  Vinery. — The  pruning  of  the  Vines 
should  not  be  longer  delayed,  and  in  doing  this 
an  extra  bud  or  two  should  be  left  on  each  spur. 
If  the  spurs  are  long,  as  they  are  apt  to  be  on  old 
Vines,  a  shoot  should  be  taken  from  a  point  near 
the  bottom  of  the  cane  to  form  a  rod,  which  will 
in  a  season  or  two  take  the  place  of  the  old  one. 
In  cleaning  the  Vines,  first  remove  only  the 
loose  bark,  then  wash  them  well  with  soap-suds, 
using  a  moderately  stiff  brush ;  and  if  insects 
have  been  troublesome,  dress  the  canes  "with 
XL-All  liquid,  and  thoroughly  cleanse  the  walls, 
staging,  trellises,  and  pipes,  with  soapsuds. 
Finally  syringe  these  parts  (not  the  Vines)  with  a 
strong  mixture  of  soapsuds  and  paraffin.  If  the 
woodwork  stands  in  need  of  a  coat  of  paint,  this 
may  be  applied  at  this  date.  Walls  should  be 
painted  or  limewashed.  The  border  is  sure  to 
harbour  insects,  and  the  surface  should  be 
skimmed  and  removed,  and  charred  or  buried 
deeply  outside.  If  many  of  the  roots  are  as  they 
should  be,  near  the  surface,  simply  lay  bare  these 
roots,  and  apply  a  good  sprinkling  of  Thomson's 
Vine  -  manure,  some  bone-meal,  and  a  2  inch 
layer  of  finely  -  chopped  fresh  loam.  If  the 
roots  lie  deep  in  the  border,  and  the  border 
also  deeper  than  2J  feet,  these  matters  should 
have  been  rectified  much  earlier  in  the  season, 
that  is  as  soon  as  the  crop  was  removed :  but  as 
matters  will  only  get  worse,  the  soil  should  be 
thrown  out,  carefully  digging  out  the  roots, 
arranging  the  drainage  materials  at  about  2l  feet 
from  the  surface,  covering  them  with  sods  grass- 
side  downwards,  and  returning  much  of  the  old 
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soil  if  it  be  sufficiently  good,  and  adding  bone- 
meal  and  Vine-manure.  Make  the  whole  mass 
tolerably  firm  as  the  work  proceeds,  and  near  the 
surface  spread  fresh  turfy  loam  well  mixed  with 
Vine-manure,  and  spread  out  the  roots  in  regular 
fashion  thereon  at  various  levels.  The  outside 
borders  of  early  vineries  should  be  provided  with 
a  covering  2  feet  deep  of  fresh  tree-leaves,  and 
the  border  inside  the  vinery  is  also  the  better  for 
a  thinner  bed  of  leaves,  particularly  those  Vines 
whose  roots  have  been  recently  disturbed.  Let 
the  inside  border,  if  the  crop  has  been  cut,  be 
afforded  a  copious  application  of  the  diluted 
draiuings  from  the  cow-house. 

Muscat  of  Alexandria  and  late  Hamburgh  Vines. 
— If  ripe  fruit  is  still  hanging-,  maintain  a  slight 
degree  of  warmth  in  the  heating  apparatus,  but 
do  not  let  the  warmth  exceed  50°,  doing  this  on 
dry  days,  with  ventilation  afforded,  and  in  damp 
weather  keep  the  vinery  closed.  Allow  no  plants  in 
the  vinery,  and  cover  the  inside  border  with  dry 
hay  or  straw,  and  the  outside  border  with  shutters 
or  sheets  of  corrugated  iron. 

The  Latest-fruiting  Vines.  —  Gros  Column  and 
other  late  varieties  of  black  Grapes  will  continue 
to  colour  and  mature  for  some  time  longer,  and 
the  temperature  should  be  kept  at  about  55°, 
higher  or  lower  according  to  the  state  of  the 
weather,  applying  air  as  constantly  as  may  be 
advisable. 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  T.  TtJRTON,  Gr.  to  J.  K.  D.  Winofield  DI0BY,  Esq., 
Sherborne  Castle,  Dorsetshire. 

Broccoli.  —  Early-planted  Broccolis  that  have 
made  much  growth  should  be  given  a  check  by 
partially  lifting  them.  The  best  tool  for  this 
work  is  a  drainer's  graft,  raising  the  plants 
sufficiently  to  draw  up  or  snap  the  strong  roots, 
subsequently  firming  the  soil  about  them  again 
with  the  feet.  The  sudden  change  from  mild 
weather  to  severe  frost  in  November  last  year, 
when  the  less  hardy  kinds  of  Broccolis  were  so 
badly  injured,  should  decide  the  procrastinating 
gardener  to  carry  out  this  work  forthwith. 

Asparagus.  —  Where  Asparagus  is  forced  in 
frames  on  hot-beds,  the  materials  for  making  the 
latter  should  be  prepared  by  throwing  together 
fresh  stable-litter  three-quarters,  and  new  tree- 
leaves  one-quarter,  titrniug  it  over  twice  previous 
to  making  use  of  it.  A  more  gentle  and  lasting 
heat  can  be  obtained  by  using  equal  parts  stable- 
dung  and  leaves,  these  being  those  of  the  Oak, 
Beech,  or  Sweet  Chestnut.  When  the  bed  is 
made,  and  the  frame  placed  on  it,  put  in  a  thick 
layer  of  leaf -mould  of  from  two  to  three  years  old ; 
and  this  sort  of  leaf-mould  will  also  answer  for 
covering  the  roots  in  the  event  of  having  no  store 
of  sandy  soil.  In  some  gardens  forcing-pits  exist 
which  answer  the  same  purpose  as  frames  on  hot- 
beds. The  roots  should  be  trenched  in  a  regular 
manner,  and  the  clumps  taken  up  with  as  little 
injury  to  the  roots  as  possible.  The  land  may  be 
manured  at  the  same  time. 

Celery. — Continue  the  earthing-up  in  favour- 
able weather,  when  the  plants  are  in  a  dry  state, 
banking  up  being  carried  out  then  or  later.  The 
latest  rows  should  be  well  banked  up  to  the  tips 
of  the  heart-leaves. 

French  Beans. — Future  supplies  will  be  obtained 
from  plants  grown  under  glass,  and  from  the 
present  time  till  the  end  of  the  year  is  the  most 
critical  season.  Maintain  a  dry,  mean  warm  tem- 
perature of  60°  when  the  plants  are  in  flower,  and 
5°  to  10°  more  afterwards  with  greater  humidity, 
and  if  pots  are  employed  afford  once  a  week  a 
small  quantity  of  manure.  Gather  the  beans 
whenalmost  fully  grown,  whetherthey  are  required 
for  immediate  consumption  or  not,  or  they  will 
get  stringy.  They  may  be  kept  for  several  days 
if  stood  upright  in  jars  with  $  an  inch  of  water  at 
the  bottom. 

Brussels  Sprouts. — In  gathering  the  forwardest 
use  a  knife,  and  the  second  crop  of  small  Sprouts 
will  be  fit  for  use  at  a  most  acceptable  time. 

Lettuce  and  Endive. — All  varieties  of  curled 
Endive  should  now  be  placed  under  protection, 
except  those  which  have  been  tied  up  to  blanch 
for  present  use,  which  protect  with  inverted 
flower-pots.     If  transplanted  to  an  orchard-house, 


do  not  cover  them  after  receiving  water  till  the 
leaves  have  got  dry.  A  batch  of  plants  should 
be  tied  up,  or,  if  required  quickly,  put  them  in 
the  Mushroom-house.  Bath  Cos  Lettuce  should 
be  made  safe  from  frost  by  placing  them  in 
cold  vineries,  and  blanch  in  batches,  so  as  to  keep 
itp  the  supply.  Tom  Thumb  varieties  may  be 
similarly  treated,  but  they  are  nicer  if  planted  on 
a  warm  border,  where  a  skeleton  frame  can  Vie 
placed  over  them  to  carry  some  frame-lights. 


THE  HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

By  J.  Matne,  Gardener  to  the  Hon.  Mark  Rolle, 
Bieton,  East  Budleigh,  Devonshire. 

Raspberries. — It  is  unnecessary  to  defer  trans- 
planting home-grown  Raspberry  plants  till  the 
leaves  have  fallen  ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  they 
have  to  be  bought  at  a  nursery  situated  at  some 
distance  from  the  garden,  it  is  best  to  delay  the 
work  for  two  or  three  weeks.  As  the  Raspberry 
requires  a  rich  soil,  the  ground  should  be  trenched 
2  feet  deep,  and  a  liberal  quantity  of  half  decayed 
farmyard  or  stable  manure  placed  at  the  bottom 
of  the  treuches,  and  between  the  upper  and  lower 
spits ;  in  heavy  soils,  leaf-mould,  wood-ashes, 
and  the  rougher  part  of  the  rubbish  -  heap, 
may  be  laid  in  the  bottom  or  incorporated  with 
the  soil.  On  shallow  soils,  partial  shade  is  of 
much  benefit  to  the  Baspberry,  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  far  better  results  are  obtained  from 
canes  planted  in  open  quarters  where  the  soil  is 
of  good  depth,  as  here  the  canes  get  well 
ripened,  and  are  enabled  to  withstand  frost 
without  injury.  As  regards  planting,  rows 
running  north  and  south  5  to  6  feet  apart,  and 
the  clumps  about  2  feet  asunder  in  the  rows,  is  as 
good  as  any.  The  canes  may  be  tied  to  wires 
2-|-  feet  apart  strained  from  strong  posts,  the 
uppermost  wire  being  fixed  at  5  ft.  from  the  ground. 
In  planting,  spread  out  the  roots  in  the  hole, 
make  the  soil  firm  about  them,  and  secure  each 
cane  temporarily  to  the  wires,  topping  the  canes 
by  a  few  inches  if  unduly  long,  but  deferring  the 
final  pruning  until  the  month  of  February. 
Among  reds,  Superlative  takes  the  lead  in 
cropping  capabilities  and  good  quality  ;  Carter's 
Prolific,  Baumforth's  Seedling,  and  Norwich 
Wonder  are  likewise  of  good  quality.  Of  yellows, 
The  Guinea,  Yellow  Antwerp,  and  Magnum 
Bonum  are  an  excellent  trio.  Belle  de  Fontenay 
and  Eed  and  Yellow  Four  Seasons  are  the  best 
autumn  -  fruiting  varieties.  New  plantations 
should  be  mulched  with  strawy  litter  when  winter 
has  really  set  in. 

The  Medlar. — The  trees  carry  a  very  thin  crop 
at  Bieton  this  year.  The  early  days  of  November 
are  the  usual  gathering  time  for  this  fruit,  but 
the  gardener  will  be  guided  a  bit  by  the  weather, 
for  the  autumnal  gales  often  blow  down  the  finest 
fruit,  and  bruised  fruits  soon  decay.  Gather  the 
fruit  on  a  dry  day,  spreading  it  out  thinly  on  a 
shelf  in  the  fruit-room,  keeping  the  eye  down- 
wards so  that  the  stalk-end  of  the  fruit  may  be 
quickly  observed,  as  it  is  here  they  generally  go 
first.  For  making  jelly,  the  fruit  should  be  quite 
ripe,  and  should  be  fit  for  this  three  or  four 
weeks  after  being  gathered. 


THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  W.  P.  Bound,  Gardener  to  J.  Colman,  Esq.,  Gatton 
Park,  Reigate. 

Lcelia  crispilabia  (syn.  Lawrenceana). — The  new 
growths  are  now  about  half  developed,  and  fresh 
roots  being  formed,  a  suitable  time  to  remove 
spent  soured  surface  material  or  repot  the  plants, 
as  the  case  may  demand.  To  grow  the  species 
well,  pot  it  in  a  compost  consisting  of  equal  parts 
of  the  fibrous  parts  of  Orchid-peat  and  sphagnum  ; 
afford  plenty  of  drainage,  make  use  of  Orchid- 
pans,  and  suspend  these  in  the  intermediate- 
house  along  with  the  Mexican  La?lias.  See  that 
strong  sunshine  reaches  the  plants.  When  the 
roots  aro  active  apply  water  before  the  compost 
gets  very  dry,  and  at  other  seasons  afford  but 
little. 

L.  longipes  (syn.  Lucasiana). — This  plant,  now 
passing  out  of  flower,  should  be  given  a  thorough 
rest,  just  enough  water  being  applied  as  will 
keep  the  pseudo  -  bulbs  from  shrivelling.  A 
similar  position  with  the  foregoing  will  be  a 
suitable  one. 


L.  monophylla,  a  beautiful  miniature  plant  now 
in  flower  at  Gatton,  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing 
of  the  small-growing  varieties  of  La^lias,  and  it 
shoxdd  provide  promising  material  for  the  cross- 
breeder.  After  flowering,  the  plant  needs  very 
little  moisture,  and  it  may  be  accommodated 
during  the  winter  in  a  cool  intermediate-house. 

L.  ha rpophylla ,  now  developing  its  growths,  if 
well  rooted  should  not  be  allowed  to  get  too  dry 
before  water  is  applied  if  many  crocks  and  a  thin 
layer  of  peat  and  sphagnum  have  been  ttsed  ;  but 
when  the  compost  used  contains  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  leaf-mould,  and  there  is  not  much 
drainage,  frequent  dampings  between  the  pots,, 
and  slight  damping  of  the  surface  material  suffice* 
as  more  than  this  would  sour,  and  sodden  the 
compost.  A  sunny  position  in  the  intermediate- 
house  should  be  allotted  to  this  plant. 

L.  Perrini. — Plants  now  in  flower  may  be  re- 
potted, or  have  the  surface  covering  renewed, 
whichever  is  most  needed,  but  not  disturbing  the 
plants,  before  the  new  roots  have  become  visible 
at  the  base  of  the  new  pseudo-bulbs,  and  generally 
these  form  soon  after  flowering.  L.  Perrini 
should  be  treated  on  the  same  lines  as  Cattleya 
gigas,  although  when  making  roots  a  very  small 
quantity  of  water  should  be  afforded,  otherwise 
the  new  roots  may  decay,  or  the  plant  starts  into* 
growth  before  it  has  had  a  proper  rest  season. 
Place  it  along  with  Cattleya  gigas  for  the  winter 
months. 


THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 

By  R.  Davidson,  Gardener  to  Earl  Cadogan,  Culford 
Hall,  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 

Begonias  will  now  have  ceased  to  grow  and\ 
flower,  being  in  some  gardens  cheeked  by  frost. 
The  stems  should  be  freed  of  decaying  leaves, 
the  tubers  lifted  and  shaken  out  of  the  soil,  and 
put  into  boxes  half -filled  with  cocoanut  -  fibre 
refuse,  and  kept  dry  in  a  cool  light  house  from 
which  frost  is  excluded.  As  soon  as  they  are 
dried  off,  in  order  to  economise  space,  take  then* 
out  of  the  fibre,  and  store  in  the  seed-room  until 
required  for  restarting  next  spring. 

Cannas  should  be  lifted  and  taken  indoors,  and 
where  they  have  been  simply  plunged  out-of- 
doors  in  their  pots,  remove  them  to  an  orchard- 
house  or  other  such  cool  house,  and  afford  as 
much  water  throughout  the  winter  as  will  prevent 
the  shrinking  of  the  newly-formed  crowns,  or  too 
rapid  shrivelling  of  the  stems  and  leaves.  Cannas 
that  have  been  grown  in  the  beds  should  be  dug- 
round,  lifted  out  of  the  ground,  placed  close 
together  in  boxes  or  pots  with  leaf-soil  and  sand 
put  between  them,  treated  as  described  above,, 
and  be  frequently  sprayed  in  order  to  keep  the 
foliage  from  withering  too  quickly. 

Dahlias. — As  soon  as  the  tops  are  destroyed  by 
frost,  cut  down  the  stems  to  within  1  foot  of  the 
soil,  and  afterwards  lift  the  roots,  free  the  roots 
from  soil,  attach  a  label  to  each,  and  place  thenk 
on  the  floor  of  a  light,  cool,  and  quite  dry  house 
for  a  week  or  two,  afterwards  storing  them  in  the 
root-store  for  the  winter. 

General  Work. — All  kinds  of  biennial  plants 
that  are  young,  and  therefore  tender,  should  be 
planted  in  their  winter  quarters  as  quickly 
as  possible,  so  that  they  may  become  re- 
established before  very  cold  weather  sets 
in.  Should  sharp  frost  occur  at  planting- 
time,  the  more  tender  varieties  should  have 
some  Fir  branches  stuck  into  the  ground  slant- 
ingly over  the  plants,  in  which  position  they  may 
remain  for  a  week  or  more,  thus  serving  tin- 
double  purpose  of  shade  from  bright  sunshine. 
and  protection  against  frost  and  wind.  Sweep 
the  lawn  daily  if  there  are  many  deciduous  trees 
planted  on  or  about  it,  and  keep  it  as  clean  and 
tidy  as  possible,  worm-casts  being  swept  up.  and 
the  roller  used  almost  daily.  The  last  mowing 
for  the  season  may  now-  be  carried  out,  and  it'  the 
turf  be  very  springy  or  soli,  it  is  much  belter  t<> 
make  use  of  the  small  luiiid-ina.'hine  than  the 
horse-mower,  which  is  so  heavy,  and  sometimes 
disfigures  the  turf,  especially  at  the  turning- 
points,  and  the  horse's  hoofs  make  indentations 
in  the  turf.  Sweep  and  roll  gravel-paths  as  often 
as  may  be  necessary. 
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EDITORIAL     NOTICES. 

ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the  PUBLI8HER. 

Letters  for  Publication,  as  well  as  specimens  and  plant 
for  naming,  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR, 
41,    Wellington    Street,    Covent    Garden,    London. 

Communications  should  be  written  on  one  side  only  op 
th*  paper,  sent  as  early  in  the  week  as  possible,  and  duly 
signed  by  the  writer.  If  desired,  the  signature  will  not  fte 
printed,  but  kept  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

Illustrations.— The  Editor  will  thankfully  receive  and  select 
photographs  or  drawings,  suitable  for  reproduction,  of 
gardens,  or  of  remarkable  plants,  flowers,  trees,  &c. ;  but  ht 
cannot  be  responsible  for  loss  or  injury. 

Local  News. — Correspondents  will  greatly  oblige  by  sending  to 
the  Editor  early  intelligence  of  local  events  likely  to  be  of 
interest  to  our  readers,  or  of  any  matters  which  it  is  desirable 
to  bring  under  the  notice  of  horticulturists. 

Special  Notice  to  Correspondents.—  The  Editor  does  not 
undertake  to  pay  /or  any  contributions  or  ilhistrations,  or 
to  return  the  unused  communications  or  illustrations, 
unless  by  special  arrangement. 

Newspapers. — Correspondents  sending  newspapers  shouldle 
careful  to  mark  the  paragraphs  they  wish  the  Editor  to  see. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 


WEDNESDAY,  Oct.  29 


nn_  97  t  National    Chrysanthemum  So- 
UL  ■    '  ■)     ciety.  Floral  Committee  Meet. 

n^-r  oh  <  Croydon    Chrysanthemum   So- 
uct.  2B -j     ciety  gl]OW  (2  days)^ 

Fruit  and  Chrysanthemum 
Show  in  Jersey. 

Kent  County  Chrysanthemum 
and  Horticultural  Society 
Show  (2  days). 

Highgate  Chrysanthemum  So- 
ciety Show  in  Alexandra 
Palace  (3  days). 

8ALES    FOR   THE   WEEK. 

MONDAY  to  FRIDAY,  OCT.  27  to  31- 

Dutch  Bulbs,  at  67  and  68,  Cheapside,  E.C.,  by 
Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  11  o'clock. 

MONDAY,  October  27— 

Bulbs,  Roses,  &c,  at  Pollexfen's  Rooms.— Bulbs  and 
Rhododendrons  at  Stevens'  Rooms  at  13.30. — Sale  of 
Nursery  Stock,  at  The  Hampshire  House  Nursery. 
Hampshire  Hog  Laoe,  Hammersmith,  by  order  of 
Mr.  T.  P.  Turner,  bv  Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  12.30. 

TUESDAY,  October  28- 

Palras.  Shrubs,  Roses,  and  Bulbs,  at  Pollexfen  & 
Co.'s  Rooms. 

WEDNESDAY,  October  S9- 

Bulbs  and  Roses  at  Pollexfen  &  Co.'s  Rooms.— 
Bulbs,  Az^leas.  Palms,  at  Stevens'  Rooms  at  12  30  — 
Aza'eas,  Rhododendrons,  Lilium  Harrisii,  Lily  |of 
the  Valley,  &c.,  at  67  and  68,  Cheapside,  ny  Pro- 
theroe &  Morris,  at  5  — C  ea»*ance  Sale  of  Nursery 
Stock,  at  the  Nurseries,  Wiudlesham,  near  Bagshot, 
Surrey,  by  order  of  Mr.  J.  Mason,  by  Protheroe  & 
Morris,  at  12  o'clock. 

THURSDAY,  October  30  — 

Palms,  Roses,  Shrubs,  and  Bulbs,  at  Pollexfen  & 
Co.'s  Rooms 

THURSDAY  and  FRIDAY,  OCTOBER  30  and  31— 

Twenty-eighth  Annual  Sale  of  Nursery  Stock,  at 
Hollamby  s  Nurseries.  Groombridge,  Tunbridge 
Wells,  by  Protheroe  di  Morris,  at  12. 

FRIDAY,  October  31— 

Bulbs  and  Roses  at  Pollexfen's  Rooms.— Orchids  in 
great  variety,  at  67  and  68,  Cheapside,  E.C.,  by 
Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  la. 30 — Collection  of  Orchids, 
in  the  Coal  Exchange,  Market  Place,  Manchester, 
by  Mr.  John  Cowan,  at  12.30  prompt. 
(for  further  particulars  see  our  Advertisement  columns.) 


Averaoe  Temperature  for  the  ensuing  week,  deduced 
from  Observations  of  Forty-three  Years  at  Cniswiek 
^S'4". 
Actual  Temperatures  :— 

London.— October  22  (6  p.m.)  :  Max.  58°;  Min.  4.V. 

October  23—  Dull,  cool. 
Provinces.— October  22  (6  p.m.)  :  Max.  57',  W.  Ireland ; 
Min.  42°,  N.E.  Scotland. 


Street 
Planting. 


Now  that  extensive  prepara- 
tions have  been  made  for  the 
construction  of  what  promise 
to  be  magnificent  new  streets  in  the  centre 
of  the  metropolis,  it  is  time  to  think  of  what 
shall  be  done  to  enhance  their  amenity  and 
wholesomeness  by  the  planting  of  trees.  In 
our  short  summers,  trees  and  seats  under 
them  are  a  welcome  relief  from  the  dust  and 
heat  and  grey  monotony  of  our  streets. 
Drinking  fountains,  and  benches  whereon 
the  weary  labourer  may  rest  his  burden,  are 
also  necessities  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  our 
municipal  authorities  will  not  overlook.  So 
far  as  trees  and  planting  are  concerned, 
there  are  several  points  worth  considering. 


First  of  all,  as  to  the  kind  of  tree  to  be 
planted.  No  doubt,  taken  for  all  in  all,  the 
so-called  London  Plane  (Platanus  acerifolia) 
is  the  best ;  but  then  it  is  a  forest  tree  capable 
of  attaining  dimensions  ill  adapted  for 
planting  in  narrow  thoroughfares,  unless 
subject  to  periodical  mutilation,  as  in  the 
trees  on  the  Embankment.  These  should 
have  been  thinned  out  long  ago,  so  as  to 
avoid  the  necessity  for  the  work  of  trimming 
and  regulating,  now  carried  out  more  or 
less  unsatisfactorily.  There  are  numbers  of 
trees,  such  as  Maples  of  kinds,  Poplars, 
Naples  Alder,  Oaks,  Ailanthus,  Eobinias, 
Mountain  Ash,  deciduous  Magnolias,  species 
of  Pyrus,  and  many  others,  enumerated  in 
a  paper  in  the  Journal  of  the  Boyal  Horticul- 
tural Society  by  the  present  writer  after  the 
observations  of  many  years,  which  will 
thrive  nearly,  or  quite  as  well  as  the 
monotonous  Plane,  and  many  of  which, 
being  of  more  modest  dimensions,  are  more 
suitable  for  narrow  thoroughfares  than  it. 
We  do  not  care  to  do  more  than  mention 
the  Maidenhair-tree  (Ginkgo  biloba),  for 
in  spite  of  its  hardihood  and  power  of  re- 
sistance to  smoke,  it  does  not,  nor  is  it 
likely  to,  exist  in  sufficient  quantities  to  be 
used  unless  exceptionally.  The  "man  in 
the  street,"  moreover,  is  not  likely  to  be 
impressed  by  the  singularly  interesting 
history  of  the  tree ;  ordinary  Conifers  are, 
for  the  most  part,  out  of  the  question ; 
Limes  get  smothered  with  insects,  and  the 
same  objection  may  be  raised  to  Thorns. 
A  visit  to  the  arboretum  at  Kew  would 
suggest  scores  of  appropriate  trees,  and 
unfortunately  in  some  respects,  the  im- 
purity of  the  air  at  Kew  is  becoming  not 
unlike  that  of  more  densely  -  crowded 
neighbourhoods. 

In  the  case  of  the  older  streets  there  is  a 
bewildering   labyrinth   of  sewers,   railways, 
"tubes,"  water-pipes,  gas-pipes,   pneumatic 
tubes,   telegraph   wires,  telephone   circuits, 
and  we  know  not  what  else,  which  render 
the  introduction  of  trees  always  difficult  and 
frequently   impossible.     In  the  broad,  new 
thoroughfares    in    course    of    construction, 
there  is  room  for   the  formation   either  of 
a  central  belt  or  of  rows  of  trees  on  either 
side,  which  may  be   so  arranged  as  not  to 
interfere  with    the    network    of   pipes  and 
wires.     The  unhappy  trees  would  then  not 
be  poisoned  by  the  escape  of  gas,  nor  be  sub- 
ject to  injury  every  time  the  road  "  is  up," 
which  as  Londoners  know  to  their  cost,  is 
the  case  in  the  aggregate  for  at  least  six 
months  out  of  the  twelve.     Neither  would 
their  tender  rootlets  be  crushed,  as  they  not 
infrequently  are  now  by   the   steam-roller. 
This  was  so   in   a  case  submitted  for  our 
diagnosis  some  years  since   in  one  of  the 
suburbs  of  London,  where  the  trees,  though 
properly  planted,  were  dying  mysteriously. 
Even  in  some  of  the  older  streets  it  would 
seem  as  if  some  effort   might  be   made  in 
tree-planting,  for  instance,  in  Portland  Place, 
one  of  the  widest  streets  in  London,  and  one 
in   which   the   traffic    is    not   exceptionally 
heavj7.    We  do  not  know  the  dimensions  of 
this  street,  but  it  looks  wide  enough  for  a 
central  single   line   of   trees  — if  not  for  an 
avenue  with  a  path,  and  seats  for  the  benefit 
of  foot  passengers.     What  an  enormous  im- 
provement such  a  line  of  trees  would  be  in 
that   situation   is   patent   to   everyone  who 
knows  it,  and  yet  we  are  told  that  the  muni- 
cipal   authorities     have    more    than    once 
negatived    the     proposals     made    by    Lord 


Meath    for    the    decoration    and    sanitary 
improvement  of  this  thoroughfare. 

In  many  continental  cities,  and  even  vil- 
lages, a  kind  of  covered  way  or  pergola  is 
formed  by  training  the  branches  horizontally 
to  form  a  roof,  and  afford  shelter  alike  from 
the  sun  and  the  rain.  Of  course,  to  effect 
this,  the  trees  are  mutilated  and  distorted, 
so  that  they  are  not  so  pleasant  to  look  on  in 
winter-time;  but  in  summer,  when  their  aid 
is  most  wanted,  there  is  nothing  to  be  said 
against,  but  much  in  favour  of  their  ap- 
pearance. Is  it  a  mere  dream  that  we  can 
have  such  covered  ways  not  only  in  Portland 
Place,  but  in  scores  of  similar  localities  in 
our  great  towns  ? 

The  very  few  trees  in  the  Strand,  as  it 
now  exists,  have  had  a  sorry  time  of  it  of 
late  years.  Some  beneficent  person  or  cor- 
poration planted  trees  around  the  churches 
of  St.  Mary  and  St.  Clement ;  but  no  sooner 
had  they  began  to  make  their  presence  felt, 
and  indicate  their  future  amenity,  when 
successive  Jubilee  celebrations  caused  their 
amputation  or  entire  removal  for  the  erec- 
tion of  stands  to  "view  the  procession." 
The  same  fate  befell  those  around  West- 
minster Abbey  and  St.  Margaret's  Church. 

Now  we  find  preparations  being  made  for 
the  planting  of  trees  by  the  Law  Courts, 
where  there  is  already  ample  space.  Here, 
as  everywhere,  we  find  the  grating  intended 
to  secure  access  of  air  and  water  to  the 
roots,  placed  just  where  it  is  least  wanted, 
that  is,  immediately  around  the  base  of  the 
trunk  of  the  tree. 

Every  gardener,  and  many  School  Board 
pupils,  know  that  the  feeding-roots  which 
absorb  the  air  and  water  necessary  for 
existence  are  many  feet  away  from  these 
gratings,  often  under  hard,  impervious 
paving  or  roadway,  where  it  is  a  matter 
for  surprise  that  they  can  obtain  their 
requirements. 

But  the  power  of  adaptation  to  circum- 
stances is  very  marked  in  plants,  and  we  find 
them  thriving  under  conditions  where,  theo- 
retically speaking,  they  ought  to  die  forth- 
with. We  know  a  sturdy,  well-formed  tree  in  a 
suburban  street  which  for  forty  and  perhaps 
more  years  has  lived  with  the  pavement 
close  up  around  the  base  of  the  trunk, 
whilst  its  feeding  roots  must  be  beneath 
what  seems  a  hard  impervious  roadway. 
How  the  roots  obtain  their  moisture  is  a 
mystery.  Wherever  possible,  the  trees  should 
be  planted  in  narrow  beds  with  the  surface 
of  the  bed  freely  exposed,  or  covered  with  a 
wide  netted  grating  extending  from  tree  to 
tree,  and  not  placed  merely  around  the  base 
of  each. 

Another  point  not  sufficiently  borne  in 
mind,  or  acted  on,  is  that  the  trees  require, 
not  only  to  be  carefully  selected  and  care- 
fully planted,  but  to  be  protected  from 
subsequent  injury,  and  to  be  subjected  to 
occasional  intelligent  supervision  and  regu- 
lation. All  this  care  entails  some  cost,  but 
it  is  outlay  that  is  well  repaid  in  the  in- 
creased comfort  and  well  -  being  of  the 
citizens,  and  in  the  improved  appearance  of 
the  city.        

Phal/enopsis  amabilis  var.  Rimestadtiana 
(see  Supplementary  Illustration). — The  beauties 
and  good  qualities  of  this  very  fine  new  form  of 
the  plant  known  in  gardens  as  Phalsenopsis  grandi- 
flora,  have  been  noted  in  these  columns  on  several 
occasions,  and  now,  by  the  kindness  of  M.  Theo- 
dore  Pauwels,   of   Mierelbeke,   Ghent,   we   are 
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enabled  to  give  a  view  of  the  Orchid  garden  of 
M.  Eimestadt,  its  discoverer,  at  his  home  in  Java. 
The  plant  grows,  it  is  said,  at  a  greater  elevation 
than  any  other  species  of  Phalsenopsis,  and  hence 
it  is  believed  that  it  will,  jndging  from  its  free- 
growing  habit,  and  the  freedom  with  which 
it  produces  its  large  white  flowers,  take  its 
place  in  gardens  as  a  decorative  subject, 
and  as  a  plant  to  be  grown  in  quantity 
for  cut  flowers,  the  value  of  which,  as  they  are 
generally  produced  in  winter  and  spring,  cannot 
well  be  overrated.  All  who  know  these  Javan 
Phalamopsids  in  their  native  habitat  agree  that 
their  frequent  failure  in  gardens  may  be  attri- 
buted to  their  being  kept  too  warm  and  close 
under  cultivation.  A  note  accompanying  the 
plate  of  P.  amabilis  Eimestadtiana  in  Lindenia, 
vol.  xvi.,  contains  much  information  on  this  point 
collected  by  Messrs.  Linden,  the  original  im- 
porters of  the  plant,  by  whom  also  the  suggestion 
?s  made  that,  under  cultivation,  the  Odontoglos- 
sum-house  would  suit  the  plant  best.  Possibly  that 
method  of  culture  would  answer  in  summer, 
although  in  winter  it  would  not  probably  be  satis- 
factory. Phalamopsis  amabilis  Eimestadtiana  is 
brought  forward  as  a  plant  likely  to  prove 
a  rival  to  Odontoglossum  crispum  in  public 
favour,  and  if  its  culture  prove  as  easy  as  it  is 
supposed  to  be,  this  is  not  unlikely,  especially  as 
its  fine  and  durable  flowers  are  available  when 
those  of  Odontoglossum  crispum  are  not  obtain- 
able. The  illustration  shows  that  Mr.  Eimestadt 
■cultivates  very  successfully  other  kinds  of 
Orchids,  but  the  Phalamopsis  is  his  favourite 
flower.  In  its  cultivation  an  even  temperature 
all  the  year  rather  than  a  high  temperature  is 
the  object  to  be  aimed  at,  and  to  grow  the  plants 
<on  blocks  or  rafts,  as  shown  in  the  illustration, 
'instead  of  in  baskets  or  pots,  as  they  are  gene- 
rally grown  in  gardens,  would  be  worth  tryiug. 

Royal  Support  of  the  New  Hall 
SCHEME.— At  the  meeting  of  Fellows  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  on  Tuesday  after- 
noon last,  the  Eev.  W.  Wilks,  M.A.  (Secretary), 
.read  the  King's  letter,  which  was  published  in 
these  pages  last  week,  and  in  which  his  Majesty 
graciously  gave  a  sum  of  100  guineas  to  the 
Society's  "  Hall "  scheme.  A  letter  from  the 
Prince  of  Wales  was  also  read,  in  which  his 
-Royal  Highness  expressed  his  approval  of  the 
Society's  scheme,  and  tendered  a  contribution 
of  50  guineas.  The  Secretary  proceeded  to 
say  that  Mr.  Leopold  de  Rothschild 
had  that  day  presented  the  Society  with 
a  cheque  for  500  guineas.  He  (the  Secre- 
tary) was  sure  all  the  Fellows  felt  grateful  for 
the  handsome  encouragement  the  Society  had 
received  from  the  highest  sources,  and  would  feel 
also  that  the  scheme  would  succeed.  At  the 
same  time  he  hoped  that  Fellows  who,  like  him- 
self, are  able  only  to  offer  small  amounts,  would 
not  be  backward  in  presenting  those  small 
amounts,  so  that  when  the  Hall  was  finished, 
•each  might  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
he  had  contributed  something  to  its  cost.  That 
•day  (Tuesday)  he  believed  they  would  pass  a 
record  in  the  Society's  history.  When  they  had 
elected  the  list  of  twenty-six  new  Fellows,  that 
would  be  placed  before  that  meeting,  the  Society's 
list  of  new  Fellows  elected  during  the  present 
year  would  amount  to  1,005.  He  felt  sure  that 
in  no  previous  year  of  the  Society's  history  had 
there  been  elected,  in  one  year,  so  many  as 
1,000  new  Fellows.  Altogether,  the  prospects 
are  very  encouraging,  and  lead  us  to  hope  that 
British  horticulture  may  at  length  have  head- 
quarters of  dimensions  and  convenience,  adequate 
■to  the  constantly  increasing  importance  of  the 
■craft. 

The    Royal    Horticultural   Society.— 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  Fellows  continues 
to  be  very  satisfactory.  Up  to  October  21,  as 
above-mentioned,  the   number   of  new   Fellows 


elected  during  the  year  amounted  to  no  fewer  than 
1005.  Last  year,  at  the  corresponding  date,  830 
Fellows  had  been  admitted.  The  President,  who 
has  stuck  to  the  Society  through  its  evil  days,  till 
it  has  emerged  into  a  condition  of  prosperity, 
is  to  be  warmly  congratulated  on  the  changed 
conditions ;  whilst  the  quiet  energy  of  the  Secre- 
tary, Rev.  W.  Wilks,  demands  the  cordial  ac- 
knowledgment of  those  interested  in  the  Society. 

The    Melon    Leaf  -  blotch.— Experiments 

made  in  America  show  that  the  disease  may  be 
prevented  or  checked  by  the  use  of  Bordeaux 
Mixture  in  the  form  of  spray. 

Chrysanthemum  Show  Schedules  to 
HAND. — The  Putney,  Wandsworth,  and  District 
Chrysanthemum  Society  will  hold  its  exhibition 
on  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  Nov.  12  and  13, 
in  the  Town  Hall,  Wandsworth ;  Secretary, 
Mr.  W.  J.  Reynolds,  Elizabethan  Place,  Roe- 
hampton,  S.W.  —  The  Eccles,  Pendleton,  and 
District  Chrysanthemum  Show  will  be  held  in 
the  Town  Hall,  Eccles,  on  November  14  and  15  ; 
Secretary,  J.  H.  Bryan,  134,  New  Lane,  Peel 
Green. 

An  Excellent  Tomato. — We  have  received 
fruits  of  a  Tomato  from  Mr.  Wm.  Bunn,  seedsman, 
of  Colwall,  near  Malvern.  They  are  of  the  best 
form  seen  in  the  "  Perfection "  type,  almost  as 
round  as  a  ball,  of  moderate  size,  weighing  4  oz. 
each ;  skin  unusually  smooth,  and  of  intense 
colour;  flesh  solid,  each  fruit  containing  only 
a  few  seeds.  Our  correspondent  describes  its 
cropping  qualities  as  prodigious.  We  are  able 
to  speak  of  the  gathered  fruits,  which  are 
excellent.  The  variety  is  known  as  Bunn's 
Superlative,  and  it  is  said  to  have  been  awarded  a 
a  Certificate  of  Merit  at  the  Shrewsbury  show  in 
August  last. 

"TheSilva  of  North  America."— The  pub- 
lication of  volumes  xiii.  and  xiv.  of  Sargent's 
Silva  of  North  America  completes  this  exhaustive 
and  monumental  work,  which  has  been  twelve 
years  in  preparation.  The  illustrations  comprise 
750  plates,  engraved  in  Paris  from  drawings  by 
C.  E.  Faxon,  and  adequately  represent  507  dif- 
ferent species  of  American  trees  north  of  Mexico, 
recognised  by  botanists.  The  last  volume  con- 
tains an  Index  to  the  entire  fourteen  volumes. 

"The  Royal  Borough  of  Kingston-upon- 
THAMES." — This  is  a  recent  addition  (No.  24)  to 
the  well-known  series  of  Homeland  Handbooks, 
published  from  24,  Bride  Lane,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 
It  is  written  by  Dr.  W.  E.  St.  L.  Finny,  and 
plentifully  illustrated  from  photographs  and 
drawings.  Chapters  are  devoted  to  the  parish 
church,  the  Coronation-stone,  Richmond  Park, 
Kingston  as  a  boating  and  angling  resort, 
Hampton  Court,  Ham,  the  Dittons,  and  Esher. 
Included  in  the  book  is  an  ordnance  survey  map 
on  the  1-inch  scale.  Needless,  therefore,  to  add 
that  the  volume  is  interesting  to  visitors  and 
others  connection  with  the  town,  and  its  appear- 
ance in  Coronation  year  seems  appropriate  with 
its  former  associations  with  royalty. 

Planting  Trees  at  Rhayader.— We  learn 
that  the  extensive  tree-planting  near  Rhayader, 
South  Wales,  in  connection  with  the  Birmingham 
new  Water  Supply  Works,  has  been  entrusted  to 
the  firm  of  Messrs.  Dicksons,  Chester. 

"Illustrated  Scientific  News." — This  is 
the  title  of  a  new  periodical  to  be  issued  monthly, 
at  the  cost  of  Gd.  It  is  15  by  10J  inches  in  size, 
well  printed  on  good  paper.  The  contents  are 
interesting,  varied,  and  not  too  profound. 
Numerous  illustrations  are  given,  including  a 
large  portrait  of  Sir  William  Huggins,  the 
President  of  the  Royal  Society.  Under  the  head 
of  "  Preservation  of  Flowers,"  the  old  method  of 


drying  them  in  sand  is  described,  but,  unless  in 
certain  special  cases,  this  is  not  of  much  practical 
value.  The  paper  is  published  by  Horace 
Marshall  &  Son,  Temple  Avenue,  London,  E.C. 

THE  TAMARISK.  —  This  elegant  shrub  is 
planted  in  some  parts  of  the  coast  of  N.  S.  Wales 
to  resist  the  encroachments  of  the  sand,  together 
with  Marram  and  other  sand-grasses.  The  plants 
grow  well,  and  effect  their  purpose. 

Hastings,  St.  Leonards  and  District 
Horticultural  Mutual  Improvement 
SOCIETY. — We  learn  from  Mr.  H.  S.  Stevens, 
Honorary  Secretary,  that  Mr.  J.  Strf.dwick,  the 
noted  Dahlia  raiser  and  gi'ower,  lectured  before 
the  Society  on  Thursday  last  on  the  Cactus  Dahlia, 
illustrated  by  lantern  slides  of  a  particularly 
interesting  and  instructive  character. 

The  Country  Gentlemen's  Club. — The 
above  Club  is  being  inaugurated  by  the  Country 
Gentlemen's  Association,  and  aims  at  providing  a 
national  centre  in  London,  specially  devoted  to 
the  landed  interest ;  providing  comfortable, 
home-like  premises,  and  possibly  sleeping  accom- 
modation ;  rooms  for  meetings  to  discuss  questions 
affecting  the  land  ;  an  extensive  estate  library,  a 
file  of  the  best  provincial  papers  (an  unique 
feature),  and  many  other  advantages.  The  sub- 
scription to  country  members  is  £3  3s.,  and  town 
members  £5  5s.,  off  which  there  is  a  rebate  of 
d£l  Is.  to  members  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  and 
other  kindred  Societies.  An  entrance  fee  of 
£5  5s.  will  be  charged  after  the  first  thousand 
members.  The  Hon.  Secretary  is  Mr.  W.  Broom- 
hall,  10,  Cockspur  Street,  Pall  Mall.  S.W.,  from 
whom  further  particulars  may  be  obtained. 

Queensland  Fruit.— Not  many  years  have 
passed  since  mutton  and  danper — danper  and 
mutton — formed  the  principal  articles  of  diet  in 
Australia ;  but  to-day  this  state  of  things  no 
longer  holds  good,  and  our  colonial  friends  draw 
upon  as  many  sources  of  food  supply  as  we  do. 
Fruit  was  early  added  to  the  menu  of  the  colonial, 
imported  from  various  quarters,  and  quickly  the 
fruit-grower  found  his  way  into  the  market, 
gradually  ousting  the  exotic  product ;  to-day 
home-grown  fruit  forms  a  large  item  in  the 
export  trade,  and  it  is  now  to  Queensland  that 
one  draws  attention.  The  returns  just  issued  by 
the  Brisbane  Board  of  Trade  inform  us  that  the 
value  of  the  exports  of  green  fruit  for  the  first 
half  of  the  present  year  is  exactly  .£58,520,  as 
against  ,£37,054  for  the  same  period  last  year — an 
increase  of  ,£21,472. 

Rhododendron   Duchess   of  Portland. 

— Messrs.  Fisher,  Son,  &  Sibray  send  us  a  spe- 
cimen of  a  new  greenhouse  Rhododendron  raised 
by  them  from  a  good  variety  of  R.  jasminiflorum 
crossed  with  Princess  Royal.  The  truss  bears 
numerous  flowers,  each  with  a  long  slender  tube, 
1|  in.  long,  surrounded  by  a  five-lobed  pink  limb 
of  about  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  leathery 
leaves  are  obovate-oblong,  tapering  to  the  base, 
about  2J  inches  long  by  1  inch  in  greater  breadth. 
If  the  plant  is  of  good  habit  it  will  form  an 
acceptable  addition  to  this  deservedly  popular 
group. 

Publications  Received.— casseii's  Dictionary  of 

Gardening.  This,  the  nth  Part,  contains  articles  Rose 
(continued)  to  Siegesbeckia— From  the  Imperial  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  for  the  West  Indies  :  Pamphlet 
Series  No.  18,  Recipes  for  Cooking  West  Indian  Yams  : 
and  No.  17,  The  General  Treatment  of  Fungoid  Pests,  by 
Albert  Howard,  B.A.—  Toogoods  Culture  of  Vegetables,  by 
E.  Kemp  Toogood  (Toogood  i  Sons,  Seedsmen,  South- 
ampton). —Report  on  Natal  Botanic  Gardens  and  Colonial 
Herbarium,  from  July  1,  1901,  to  June  30,  1902,  by 
J.  Medley  Wood.  "A  very  favourable  season;  the 
rains  have  been  frequent  and  copious,  and  the  summer 
a  cool  one.  .  .  .  The  new  Herbarium  building  is  in- 
tended to  contain  not  only  collections  of  dried  plants, 
but  also  to  be  the  foundation  of  a  Botanic  Museum." 
Appropriate  contributions  are  asked  from  those  willing 
to  assist.  — 
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INTERNATIONAL    CONFEEENCE 
ON    PLANT    BREEDING. 

Oue  reports  of  this  important  meeting  held  in 
New  York,  on  September  30,  October  1  and  2, 
have  not  yet  come  to  hand.  "We  have  therefore 
taken  some  extracts  from  the  Florist's  Exchange, 
of  New  York,  and^trust  in  our  next  issue  to  supply 
an  account  of  the  remainder  of  the  proceedings 
from  our  own  correspondent : — 

The  conference  was  lield  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Horticultural  Society  of  New  York.  Among  those 
present  were  Mr.  W.  Bateso.v,  Cambridge,  England  ; 
Geokge  Nicholson,  Jate  of  Keiv,  England;  and  Dr. 
Morris,  West  Indies. 

Mr.  W.  Bateson,  of  Cambridge  University,  England, 
was  the  first  speaker.  His  theme  was,  "The  Practical 
Aspects  of  the  New  Discoveries  in  Heredity."  His 
remarks  dealt  principally  with  an  elucidation  and 
exposition  of  Mendel's  principles,  as  already  detailed 
in  our  columns. 

A  paper,  entitled  "Notes  on  New  Hybrids,"  by 
Professor  Wilson,  of  St.  Andrew's  University,  Scotland, 
was  taken  as  read. 

The  paper  of  C.  C.  HritST  was  also  an  exposition  of 
Mendel's  principles.  The  breeder  will  find  it  essential 
to  select  parents  for  the  right  crosses,  which  possess 
characters  that  are  at  once  single  and  constant,  and 
differential  and  dominant.  He  must  also  take  care  to 
raise  large  numbers  of  individuals  for  observation  and 
comparison.  By  these  methods  alone  will  definite 
results  be  obtained. 

Professor  Sfillman,  of  Washington,  remarked  that 
it  was  possible  to  fix  the  type  of  any  hybrid,  that  obeys 
Mendel's  law,  in  the  third  generation 

Mr.  Burbidge's  paper  upon  "Selection  venus 
Hybridism  "  was  taken  as  read ;  and  Dr.  MacDougall, 
of  the  Botanical  Garden,  New  York,  read  extracts  from 
the  paper  of  Professor  de  Vries,  of  Amsterdam,  dealing 
with  "Artificial  Atavism." 

The  paper  of  Herr  Max  Leichtlin,  of  Baden-Baden, 
was  read  by  Secretary  Barron;  its  title  was  "Some 
Conclusions."  Among  other  things,  Herr  Leichtlin  said 
it  was  necessary  to  have  a  suitable  time  in  which  to 
take  plants  for  seeding  purposes.  A  comparatively 
warm  day,  after  a  rain,  is  best  for  about  six  tenths  of 
plants.  Others  require  a  very  dry  atmosphere,  ac- 
cording to  their  native  habitat.  No  fertilisation 
should  be  attempted  before  the  stigma  is  ready— a  con- 
dition which  after  some  practice  is  easily  recognised. 
The  pollen  to  be  used  must  be  examined  with  the  aid 
of  a  magnifying  glass,  and  must  bo  chosen  neither  too 
fresh  nor  overripe.  After  fertilisation  it  is  well,  in 
many  cases,  to  put  a  hand-glass  over  the  flower 
fertilised,  to  furnish  lor  a  day  or  two  a  higher  tempera- 
ture than  that  of  the  surrounding  air. 

Pollen,  if  gathered  in  good  condition,  can  be  kept  in 
small  glass  vessels,  corked  well,  for  several  days  with- 
out losing  its  fertilising  power. 

Some  genera  of  plants  are  shy  seed-bearers,  for 
instance,  Caryophyllace;c,  because  the  pollen  of  the 
flower  is  ripe  long  before  the  stigma  is  developed. 

As  a  rule,  in  eight  cases  out  of  ten,  the  female  parent 
has  the  greatest  influence  on  the  forms  of  the  offspring; 
the  male  gives  the  colour.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the 
offspring  have  larger  flowers  than  both  parents.  Hy- 
brids are  and  will  remain  unfertile. 

Whether  or  not  fertilisation  is  possible  can  be  ascer- 
tained at  once  by  examining  the  form  of  the  pollen 
grains  under  a  microscope.  If  the  form  is  nearly  alike 
it  will  do ;  if  the  form  is  very  different,  no  fertilisation 
is  possible. 

A  discussion  ensued  on  the  variability  of  pollen 
grains,  and  the  possibility  of  their  shipment  from  one 
place  to  another.  Mr.  Ward  stated  that  Carnation 
pollen  would  not  keep,  wrapped  in  paper;  but  placed 
iD  a  vial  it  kept  a  reasonable  length  of  time.  Others 
had  shipped  pollen,  perfectly  dried,  in  pasteboard 
boxes.  Dr.  Morris  said  he  shipped  pollen  to  different 
stations  in  the  West  Indies  ;  the  grains  were  dried  in 
the  sun,  and  placed  between  two  pieces  of  blotting- 
paper,  which  was  inserted  in  an  ordinary  cardboard 
box. 

A  short  paper  by  Mr.  Lynch,  Curator  of  the  Botanic 
Garden  at  Cambridge.  England,  making  some  sugges- 
tions for  the  classification  of  hybrids,  was  read  by  the 
secretary.  He  submitted  the  following  classification  : 
— Bigeneric  hybrids,  fertile  and  true  from  seed;  bi- 
generic  hybrids,  unfertile;  hybrids  that  come  true 
from  seed  never  rerertiDg:  hybrids  that  are  mire 
fertile  than  either  parent;  hybrids  which  return  after 
a  generation  or  two  to  the  parent  species  ;  wild  hybrids 
which  take  the  position  of  either  parent,  and  are  equal 
to  species. 

Common  usa^e  having  departed  from  the  restrictive 
meaning  of  the  word  "  hybrid,"  as  signifying  the  result 
of  a  cross  between  two  specie,  and  applied  it  as  well 
to  the  product  of  crossing  two  varieties,  it  was  thought 
some  confusion  would  result  from  the  use  of  the  term, 
and  a  committee  consisting  ot  C.  B.  Watrous.  Pro- 
fessors Bailey  and  Hansen.  Dr.  Britton  and  Mr.  Groff, 
was  appointed  by  the  Chair  to  submit  to  the  Conference 
a  suggested  classification. 


It  was  also  recommended  that  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  at  Washington  maintain  a  bureau  of 
statistics  where  records  be  kept  of  experimental  work 
in  plant-breeding  throughout  the  country.  This,  it  was 
believed,  would  obviate  repetitions  of  work  already 
done,  and  save  trouble  and  expense. 

The  word  "  sport  "  having  been  used  at  various  limes 
during  the  proceedings,  Dr.  Morris  desired  to  know  if 
the  term  was  generally  accepted  to  mean  a  bud  varia- 
tion—a  definition  attaching  to  the  word  in  the  old 
country.  It  was  stated  that  no  effort  was  made  here  to 
confine  "sport"  to  signifying  a  bud-variation;  that 
any  individual  showing  characteristics  widely  different 
from  the  type,  obtained  through  bud-variation  or  from 
seed,  was  called  a  sport,  there  being  bud  sports  and 
seed-sports. 

(To  be  continued ) 


IRELAND. 


THE  EDUCATIONAL  FRUIT  SHOW  at  CORK. 
The  exhibition,  mainly  confined  to  Irish-grown  truit 
and  fruit  products,  held  in  the  Great  Concert  Hall  of 
the  Cork  Exhibition,  on  October  15,  16,  and  17.  was  a 
really  fine  object-lesson  as  to  what  is  possible  in  hardy 
fruit  culture,  and  more  especially  in  the  case  of  the  best 
of  Apples  on  the  Irish  soil.  Notwithstanding  the  obser- 
vation of  Geraldus  Cambrensis,  who  long  ago  said  that 
the  Emerald  Isle  was  a  green  and  leafy  land,  and  more 
fitted  for  pasturage  than  for  com  and  fruit,  it  has  in 
the  past,  as  in  the  present,  been  famed  for  its  fruits  as 
well  as  for  its  foliage  and  flowers. 

The  early  settlers,  both  English  and  Huguenots, 
brought  trade  and  commerce  and  horticulture  in  their 
wake,  and  Irish  Apples  and  cider  were  formerly  much 
grown  and  made  in  various  parts  of  the  island  where 
they  settled  down.  In  Wexford  and  the  Blackwater 
Valley,  as  elsewhere,  the  finest  of  cider  was  made,  and 
there  now  seem  signs,  potent  and  varied,  as  to  the 
industry  beiDg  resuscitated.  There  has  long  been 
a  most  successful  colony  of  small  fruit-growers 
at  Gormanstown,  near  Balbriggan,  and  the  rapid 
increase  of  Apple  and  Strawberry  -  growers  around 
Armagh  has,  during  the  last  ten  years  or  so,  beeu 
phenomenal ;  but  we  were  scarcely  prepared  for 
the  extensive  display  of  fine  fruit  that  was  shown  at 
Cork  on  the  dates  named.  The  show  was  organised  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Education 
in  Ireland,  and  although  the  prizes  offered  were  small, 
i.e.,  less  than  £100  in  all,  the  results  were  all  that  even 
the  Department,  or  the  most  sanguine  believer  in  fruit- 
culture  in  Ireland,  could  have  desired.  Prizes  were 
offered,  not  only  for  the  best  of  Apples,  Pears,  Grapes, 
and  other  home-grown  produce,  but  also  for  the  best 
methods  of  packing  fruit  for  market,  and  for  the  best 
preserved  garden  produce  as  put  up  for  sale. 

The  great  attraction  was  the  quantity  and  the 
splendid  quality  of  the  Apples  shown.  In  size,  shape, 
and  in  colour  they  were  alike  remarkable.  "Ah,  sure 
they're  not  Apples  at  all,  they're  wax ! "  said  one 
enthusiastic  admirer,  who  is  henceforth  sure  to  grow 
Apples,  even  if  he  does  not  do  so  already.  Another 
point  in  the  show  was  the  preponderance  of  the  best 
varieties  ;  the  standard  of  culture  was  a  high  one,  and 
the  rubbishy  kinds  were  if  not  entirely  absent,  so  far 
in  the  minority  as  not  to  be  noticeable. 

The  best  dessert  Apples  were  Lady  Sudeley,  Worcester 
Pearmain,  splendid  in  size,  form,  and  colouring  ;  King 
of  the  Pippins,  James  Grieve,  Cox's  Orange,  Ribston, 
Blenheim,  and  Allington  Pippins,  of  which  (if  we 
except  Blenheim)  the  aforesaid  remarks  are  true. 
The  best  kitchen  or  cooking  Apples  were  Lord  Suflield, 
Lord  Grosvenor,  Gold  Medal  or  Grenadier,  Lord  Derby, 
Warner's  King,  Peasgood's  Nonsuch,  Royal  Jubilee, 
The  Queen,  Bismarck,  Lane's  Prince  Albert,  Bramley 
Seedling,  and  Newton  Wonder.  Pears  were  fairly  good, 
but  by  no  means  equal  to  the  Apples,  either  in  quality 
or  in  the  quantity  shown. 

As  we  have  said,  the  Apples  struck  the  strong  note, 
and  showed  very  conclusively  that  Ireland  may  really 
grow  all  the  Apples  she  requires  at  home,  even  if  she 
does  not  compete  with  America  in  England  as  well. 
Collections  of  Apples  from  Cork,  the  valley  of  the 
Blackwater,  and  from  the  dry  warm  limestone  of  co. 
Clare,  were  remarkable  for  good  form  and  colour. 
There  was,  as  we  have  said,  good  colour  and  delicate 
texture  apparent  everywhere,  but  bright  red  as  were 
the  Worcester  Pearmain,  and  several  other  kinds,  the 
highest  coloured  Apple  in  the  show  was  one  named 
Scarlet  Custard,  which  glowed  from  a  distance  like  a 
basket  of  Tomatos.  If  this  Apple  is  anything  like  a 
good  cropper,  and  is  as  good  as  it  looks,  it  ought  to 
become  a  favourite  for  market  work.  Munster  Pippin 
is  another  very  showy  fruit.  Of  course,  it  was  too  late 
for  Searlet  Crofton  and  Irish  Peach,  but  there  was  one 
good  dish  of  the  delicious  little  Golden  Kerry  Pippin 
and  Gibbons'  Russet,  nicknamed  the  "Blackguard's 
Apple,"  because  its  flavour  and  juiciness  are  so  good 


that  it  is  generally  stolen  !  Ecklinville  Seedling,  and 
several  other  local  Irish- raised  Apples,  were  also 
shown. 

Whenever  anolher  educational  fruit  show  is  again 
held  in  Ireland,  it  might  be  advisable  to  make  a  special 
exhibit  of  Irish  seedling  Apples. 

In  the  nurserymen's  class  for  the  best  general  exhi- 
bits of  hardy  fruit,  Messrs.  Hugh  Dickson  were  1st; 
Messrs.  S.  McGreedy  &  Sons  2nd,  and  Messrs.  M.  Saun- 
ders &.  Son  were  3rd. 

For  the  best  general  exhibition  of  hardy  fruit,  open* 
to  all  nurserymen,  Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson  &  Sons,  off 
Newtownards,  were  1st,  with  splendid  specimens* 
Messrs. M.  Saunders  &  Son,  ot  Cork,  being  a  good  2nd. 

A  Conference  of  fruit  -  growers  and  visitors  was  i 
held  on  October  16,  Mr.  T.  P.  Gill,  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  being  in  the  Chair.  A 
capital  paper  on  '  Apple-growing  for  Profit"  was  read 
by  Mr.  F.  W.  Moore,  V.M.H.,  of  Glasnevin.  Mr.  John 
Palvin,  of  Roscommon,  read  a  paper  on  "  The  Prospeets- 
of  Fruit-growing  in  Connaught."  Mr.  W.  R.  Orr  read  a. 
paper  on  "  The  Progress  of  Fruit-growing  in  Ireland," 
and  held  out  reasons  why  fruit-growing  had  paid  able? 
growers  already,  and  was  likely  to  become  even  more 
profitable  in  the  future.  Mr.  W.  L.  Cole  had  a  paper 
on  "The  Marketing  of  Irish  Fruit,"  and  being  himself 
a  well-known  market  salesman  in  Dublin,  his  advice?  1 
was  listened  to  very  attentively  by  the  growers  present. 
Mr.  James  Harpur,  fruit  and  vegetable  preserving 
expert  of  the  Department,  read  an  interesting  paper  on  > 
"The  Methods  of  Dealing  with  Second  Grade  Fruits* 
and  Vegetables,  with  an  appreciation  of  the  value  of 
the  same  as  Articles  of  Dietary."  The  discussion  was 
short,  being  limited  by  time,  and  really  added  but  little- 
to  the  value  or  the  papers  read.  Many  no  doubt  will 
look  forward  to  these  being  published  in  one  of  the- 
painphlets  or  bulletins  of  the  Department  ere  long. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  say  that  there  is  a  fruit- 
growing spirit  abroad  in  Ireland  at  the  present  time, 
and  it  was  this  glow  in  the  blood,  so  to  speak,  which* 
brought  forth  such  a  splendid  exhibition,  rather  thai?, 
the  miserable  amount  offered  in  prizes  and  awards.  It 
was  interesting  to  note  that  in  Section  IX.,  the  prizes- 
offered  for  the  best  display  of  goods  manufactured 
from  fruit,  Messrs.  Chapman  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  were  1st- 
Messrs.Lamb  Bros.,  2nd;  and  the  Irish  Agricultural 
Wholesale  Society,  Ltd.,  were  3rd. 

Much  interest  was  naturally  taken  by  practical^ 
growers  in  the  packing  competition,  viz.,  for  the  best 
and  neatest  display  of  Irish-grown  fruit,  exhibited  in* 
the  packages  recommended  by  the  Irish  Agricultural 
and  Technical  Department,  and  arranged  in  a  space  of 
3  feet  by  4  feet.  In  this  class  Mr.  W.  L.  Cleburne  was 
lst,  and  Mr.  John  Henerty2nd. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Williamson,  writing  to  the  Irish  Times  ofi 
Monday,  the  20th,  contrasts  the  Cork  Show  with  that 
recently  held  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  London.  The- 
two  cases  are,  however,  quite  different.  Bad  a  season, 
as  it  may  have  been  for  hardy  fruit  crops  in  Ireland,  it 
has  been  a  far  worse  one  i:-i  England ;  and  even  were  it 
not  so,  these  comparisons  are  really  of  no  practical 
value.  It  is  interesting,  however,  to  see  the  number  of 
entries  for  Apples  at  the  two  great  fruit  shows  heldV 
during  the'presentautumn  :  — 

"The  first  numbers  are  the  entries  at  Cork,  and  the 
last  the  corresponding  ones  at  the  Crystal  Palace  :— 
Dessert  Varieties.  Cooking  Varieties. 

Lady  Sudeley 9    5    Lord  Suflield  or  Lord 

Worcester  Pearmain  23  10       Grosvenor 25    7 

King  of  the  Pippins  32    6    Gold  Medal   or   Gre- 

James  Grieve 4    2       nadier  14    3V 

Cox's  OraDge  Pippin  26    4    Lord  Derby    21    2 

Ribston  Pippin  ...  19  7  Warner's  King  ...  30  4 
Blenheim  Pippin     ...  27    0    Peasgood's  Nonsuch  35    3J 

Allington  Pippin     ...    7    "    Royal  Jubilee 6    3- 

Any  other  variety  ...  53    7    The  Queen      21    4 

Bismarck        20    4 

Lane's  Prince  Albert  34  6 
Bramley's  Seedling...  38  2>. 
Newton  Wonder      ...    6    8- 

Total      £00—44  Total       240-45- 

"No  return  of  the  'any  other  variety  of  cooking 
Apples'  is  given  in  the  report  of  ihe  Crystal  Palace- 
Show  from  which  I  quote  [Ihe  Gardeners'  Magazine),  but 
the  number  of  entries  at  Cork  was  no  less  than  76, 
making  a  grand  total  of  316  dishes  of  cooking  Apples. 

"  In  fairness  to  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  their  Show  was  held  very 
nearly  four  weeks  earlier  than  ours,  but  when  every* 
possible  allowance  is  made,  I  think  I  have  fairly  proved 
the  extreme  all-round  excellence  of  the  Cork  Fruit 
Show  of  1903.  J.  F  Williamson.  Summer  Hill,  Mallow, 
October  17,  1902."  Irith  Times,  October  20,  1902. 

In  conclusion,  I  should  like,  as  an  Englishman  who 
has  lived  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  in  Ireland,  tc- 
say  how  highly  satisfactory  it  is  to  myself,  and  all  true 
gardeners,  to  see  this  new  awakening  to  the  intelligent 
growth  of  the  best  hardy  fruits  and  vegetables  in 
Ireland.  In  Dublin,  I  believe,  fruits  and  vegetables  art 
dearer  in  the  shops  than  in  any  other  city,  and  both 
markets  and  shops  are  very  often  filled  with  imported, 
rather  than  wiih  home-grown  produce.  If  we  could 
obtain  produce  like  that  shown  in  Cork  in  quantity, 
and  at  the  same  prices  at  which  it  sells  in  London. 
Birmingham,  Manchester,  or  Leeds,  there  would  be  but 
little  for  either  growers,  salesmen,  shop-keepers,  or 
consumers,  to  complain  about,  as  they  so  often  do  aV 
the  present  time.  F,  W.  B. 


October  25,  1902.] 
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THE  VICTORIA  MEDAL  of  HONOUR 
IN   HORTICULTURE. 

As  was  announced  in  our  issue  for  last  week, 
the  presentation  of  three  of  the  above  Medals  was 
made  on  Tuesday  last,  in  connection  with  the 
afternoon  meeting  of  Fellows  in  the  Drill  Hall. 

Mr.  Harry  James  Veiteh,  who  presented  the 
Medals  on  behalf  of  the  Council,  said  that  the 
President,  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  had  un- 
fortunately been  obliged  to  attend  a  meeting  in 
■connection  with  the  King's  Hospital  Fund,  or  he 
would  have  been  present  to  have  discharged  that 
pleasurable  duty.  Mr.  Veitch  briefly  recounted 
the  history  of  the  institution  of  the  Medal  to 
memorialise  the  sixtieth  year  of  the  reign  of  Queen 
Victoria.  The  number  of  medals  was  then  fixed 
at  sixty,  but  after  Her  Majesty's  death  three 
.years  subsequently,  it  was  decided  to  make  the 
number  of  medallists  sixty-three,  one  for  every 
.year  of  the  Queen's  reign. 

Mr.  Geo.  Massee  of  the  Herbarium,  Eoyal 
Gardens,  Kew,  was,  said  Mr.  Veitch,  the  leading 
authority  on  plant  diseases  in  this  country,  and 
in  his  investigations  at  Kew,  had  done  a  great 
deal  of  good  work  on  behalf  of  cryptomatic 
■botany.  He  had  also  given  some  valuable  lec- 
tures to  the  students  in  the  Society's  garden  at 
Chiswick. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Bennett-Poe  was  the  next  gentleman 
to  whom  a  Medal  was  presented,  and  Mr.  Veitch 


We  have  much  pleasure  in  reproducing  the 
photographs  of  the  gentlemen  named  above,  for 
although  all  of  them  are  widely  known,  there 
must  be  some  of  our  readers  who  are  not  per- 
sonally acquainted  with  them.  To  Mr.  Geo. 
Massee,  we  and  our'correspondents  are  frequently 
indebted  for  valuable  advice  upon  the  fungoid 
pests  of  plants  ;  and  Mr.  Cannetfs  work  in  im- 
proving the  strains  of  florist's  flowers  calls  for 
the  appreciation  of  all  garden-lovers.  Mr.  Poe 
is  an  excellent  representative  of  the  enthusiastic 
amateur  to  whose  intelligence,  patient  work  and 
liberal  patronage  the  horticulture  of  this  country 
is  much  indebted. 


MR.    GEO.    MASSEE,   V.M.H. 


said  that  when  the  medal  was  instituted,  Mr. 
Poi:  was  a  member  of  the  Society's  Council,  and 
for  that  reason  could  not  accept  one.  The  medal 
was  a  recognition  of  the  energy  and  patience  Mr. 
Poe'  had  practised  for  many  years  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  valuable  plants  whose  cultivation  was  a 
matter  of  some  difficulty.  In  this  way  many  a 
good  garden  plant  that  had  been  forgotten  or 
lost  had  been  brought  again  before  the  notice 
■of  horticulturists  when  exhibited  by  Mr.  Poe  in 
the  Drill  Hall.  Mr.  Poe'  had  also  done  excellent 
work  for  the  Society  upon  its  Council,  of  which 
he  had  been  a  most  efficient  member. 

Mr.  Henkt  Cannell,  the  third  to  receive  the 
Medal,  had  done,  said  Mr.  Veitch,  very  much  for 
practical  horticulture,  indeed,  he  knew  of  no  one 
who  had  done  more.  Through  his  energy  and 
perseverance,  he  had  advanced  horticulture  in 
many  ways,  giving  as  an  instance  the  popularisa- 
tion of  the  Cactus  Dahlias. 


been  required  night  and  day,  to  avoid  fluctua- 
tions of  temperature  ;  ventilation  with  discretion 
night  and  day,  to  disperse  the  hot,  stagnant  air, 
watering  and  damping  down  beiug  done  early  in 
the  day,  and  but  sparingly.  I  believe  the  disease 
is  bred  entirely  in  the  houses,  and  is  not  in  the 
soil.  I  lost  nearly  all  my  first  early  plants,  and 
the  plants  now  in  bearing  are  not  entirely  free  of 
it ;  but  by  constantly  going  over  the  plants  and 
pickiug  out  the  spot  from  the  leaves,  I  am  able  to 
reduce  the  chances  of  infection ;  hence  the  value 
of  isolated  houses.  By  following  out  my  ideas  of 
cultivation,  I  believe  the  dise  ise  can  be  over- 
come. C.  E.  P.,  Enfiell. 

three  GOOD  colchioums.  —  The  three 
following  Colchicums  have  flowered  well  with  me 
this  autumn.  All  are  fine  flowers,  more  resem- 
bling Tulips  in  size  than  Meadow  Saffrons,  and 
are  very  similar  in  appearance.  I  have  been  at 
some  pains  to  determine  their  differences,  with 
the  following  results.  Colchicum  Bornmulleri : 
first  flower  expanded  September  8 ;  extreme  height 
9  inches,  length  of  petal  3£  inches,  breadth  of 
petal  1  \  inch  ;  colour  pale  lilac-pink.  Colchicum 
speciosum :  first  flower  September  13  ;  height 
9  inches,  length  of  petal  3J  inches,  breadth 
1J  inch  ;  colour  very  similar  to  that  of  the  last- 
mentioned,  but  slightly  deeper.  Colchicum 
speciosum  maximum  :  first  flower  September  27  ; 
height  7i  inches,  length  of  petal  3  inehes,  breadth 
If  inches ;  colour  deep  rosy-mauve,  which  con- 
trasts well  in  the  expanded  flower  with  the  white 
at  the  base  of  the  petals,  which  forms  a  ring  in 


MR.    .7.   T.    BEXXETT-POE.    V.M.H. 


HOME    CORRESPONDENCE. 


SANTALUM  ALBUM. — With  reference  to  the 
paragraph  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  regarding 
the  discovery  by  Mr.  Barber,  that  Santahvm 
album  is  a  root  parasite,  it  would  be  interesting 
to  know  if  any  proof  of  root-parasitism  by  that 
tree  has  been  published  by  Mr.  Barber.  Mr.  John 
Scott,  at  one  time  Curator  of  the  Calcutta  Botanic 
Garden,  published  a  similar  statement  many 
years  ago,  but  memory  has  not  preserved  to  me 
any  reasons  annexed,  beyond  the  fact  that 
Santalum  grows  well  among  other  plants,  and  is 
difficult  to  transplant.  I  have  searched  for  more 
definite  information.  A  strong  plant  of  Santalum 
had  sprung  up  in  a  large  pot.  with  a  plant  of 
another  sort ;  the  soil  was  placed  under  a  water- 
tap  and  carefully  washed  away,  but  no  evidence 
of  parasitism  was  observed,  and  the  Santalum, 
potted  by  itself,  grew  well.  One  example  is 
obviously  insufficient  to  found  a  definite  im- 
pression upon,  and  if  our  friends  in  tropical 
countries  would  search  for  and  send  home  the 
united  roots,  an  interesting  question  would  be 
satisfactorily  settled.  It  is  well  known  that  many 
plants,  especially  of  the  Scrophularia  group, 
thrive  well  only  when  their  roots  are  united  to 
those  of  other  plants,  and  the  want  of  aid  of  this 
nature  may  be  the  cause  of  some  of  our  failures 
in  cultivation.  G.  Marshall  Woodrow. 

THE  SPOT  DISEASE  OF  CUCUMBERS.— With 
reference  to  the  spot  disease  in  Cucumbers,  my 
opinion  of  it,  after  having  experience  this  year,  is 
that  it  has  been  greatly  assisted  by,  if  not  entirely 
due  to,  the  recent  bad  season,  viz.,  lack  of  sun- 
shine, consequently  a  lack  of  warmth  in  the  soil  ; 
and  a  confined,  hot,  and  moist  air  in  the  house  : 
indiscreet  watering  at  the  roots,  and  damping 
down,  which  I  firmly  believe  first  sets  up  the 
disease.     During  a  season  like  this,  fire-heat  has 


MR.    HENRY  CAXXELL,    SENR.,   V.M.H 


the  centre  of  the  blossom.  Of  the  three  the  last- 
named  is  perhaps  the  most  ornamental,  owing  to 
its  deeper  colouring,  and  the  greater  breadth  of 
its  petals,  but  all  are  strikingly  handsome.  The 
white  form  of  C.  speciosum,  catalogued  at  £o  5s. 
per  bulb,  must  be  a  splendid  thing,  but  its  price 
will  prevent  its  acquirement  by  the  majority  for 
the  present.  The  double  white  C.  autumnale 
album  plenum,  of  which  I  have  a  few  dozen,  is 
just  expanding  its  first  flowers  (October  1). 
S.  W.  F. 

TOMATOS.— I  cm  endorse  all  that  your  cor- 
respondent, Mr.  F.  J.  Fletcher,  says  about  Sutton's 
Winter  Beauty,  for  I  have  grown  it  this  year  in 
pots,  planted  oat.  and  planted  early  and  late,  anil 
it  has  given  splendid  fruits  siuce  the  third  week 
in  May.  1  roc  imm  ind  tin'  cultivation  .if  Tomatoa 
in  12-in  ih  pots,  an  1  after  they  are  full  of  roots, 
which  happens  in  a  very  short  space  of  time,  to  par- 
tially pluiig.'  the  pots  in  som  ■  good  loam,  mixed 
with  a  small  qumtityof  ro'teu  farmyard  in  mure. 
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The  advantage  of  so  doing  is  that  roots  emerge 
from  the  holes  in  the  pots  and  enter  the  sur- 
rounding compost.  We  have  at  the  present  time 
plants  that  are  carrying  half-a-dozen  pounds  of 
fruits  each.  I  think  very  highly  of  Tomato 
Lister's  Prolific,  which  is  a  grand  cropper,  and 
just  the  right  size  for  the  market  grower,  who 
wants  fruit  of  middling  size,  although  if  the 
trusses  are  thinned  when  in  flower,  some  large 
fruit  can  be  obtained.  The  gardener  in  a  private 
place  prefers  Tomatos  that  crop  abundantly  and 
are  of  fine  flavour.  Sutton's  Winter  Beauty  has 
these  qualifications.  I  have  planted  it  in  Melon 
pits  after  the  Melons  are  over,  and  the  plants  are 
now  showing  two  and  three  trusses  of  bloom.  The 
variety  deserves  another  name,  for  it  is  an  excel- 
lent summer  -  cropping  Tomato.  W.  J.  Grace, 
Hampworth  Gardens,  Downton. 

BLUE  HYDRANGEAS.— I  was  interested  in  the 
article  on  this  subject,  written  by  Mr.  Bart- 
lett,  gardener  at  Pencarrow,  Cornwall,  in  which 
he  gives  his  theory  as  to  what  causes  Hydran- 
geas to  change  from  their  natural  colour  of 
pink  to  a  blue  colour,  and  he  seems  to  attri- 
bute the  cause  to  the  effect  of  light  and  shade, 
and  not  to  the  soil.  It  would  be  easy  for 
anyone  to  test  this  by  keeping  some  plants  in 
shade  and  some  in  sunshine  for  a  few  years.  As 
I  have  reared  many  thousands  of  Hydrangeas  of 
almost  all  the  commoner  varieties  during  my 
eighteen  years  of  experience  in  the  gardens  of 
Menabilly,  I  venture  to  give  my  opinion  in  this 
matter.  I  am  convinced  that  the  blue  colour 
arises  mainly  from  the  soil,  whether  the  plants 
be  grown  in  shade  or  in  sunshine.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  original  and  natural  colour  of 
Hydrangeas  is  always  pink  and  never  blue  ;  and 
whenever  they  are  planted  out  anywhere  here- 
abouts, if  the  soil  contains  leaf-mould,  whether 
that  from  deciduous  or  from  Coniferous  trees,  or  if 
there  is  peaty  or  vegetable  matter  in  the  soil,  it 
invariably  happens  that  in  the  course  of  two  or 
three  years,  most  of  the  flowers  turn  to  a  blue 
colour;  but  if  there  is  no  vegetable  matter  in- 
corporated with  the  soil,  they  remain  of  natural 
colour,  pink.  In  talking  to  Mr.  Eashleigh  on  the 
subject,  he  tells  me  that  his  father  used  to  have 
the  Hydrangeas,  which  then  surrounded  parts  of 
the  lawn  in  front  of  the  house  at  Menabilly, 
alternately  blue  and  pink ;  and  he  made  the 
alternate  plants  blue  by  regularly  placing  the 
short  mowings  of  grass  from  the  lawn  and  de- 
cayed leaves  round  the  roots  of  those  plants  he 
wished  to  turn  to  a  blue  colour,  and  this  vege- 
table matter  had  the  desired  effect.  Mr.  Eash- 
leigh also  drew  my  attention  to  a  row  of  about 
two  hundred  plants  now  growing  by  the  side  of  a 
road  under  Fir-trees.  For  two  or  three  years 
after  they  were  planted  out  the  flowers  remained 
pink,  but  at  the  present  time  most  of  these 
plants  are  covered  with  flowers  beautifully  varied 
with  pink  and  blue,  and  he  attributes  this  to  the 
needles  of  the  Fir-trees  and  the  leaves  of  other 
trees  which  overhang  them,  and  are  continually 
supplying  them  with  the  vegetable  matter  which 
has  changed  and  is  changing  their  colour.  It 
may  be  interesting  to  add,  that  we  have  year 
after  year  planted  hundreds  of  plants  raised 
from  cuttings,  taken  from  the  bluest  of  the 
Hydrangeas  growing  in  the  woods  and  gardens, 
into  our  open  nursery  grounds,  which  consist  of 
ordinary  good  garden  soil,  and  they  invariably 
produce  pink  flowers  the  first  year.  We  are 
about  to  make  experiments  by  planting  some 
rows  of  Hydrangea-cuttings  in  soil  gathered 
from  the  surface  of  old  plantations,  some  of  the 
cuttings  being  from  blue,  and  some  from  pink 
flowering  plants.  My  experience  teaches  me  to 
reject,  as  of  any  permanent  effect  upon  the  colour, 
all  suggestions  of  artificial  chemicals.  Everyone 
of  the  many  thousand  plants  reared  at  Menabilly 
has  been  raised  from  a  cutting.  We  do  not  know 
what  the  seed  of  the  Hydrangea  is  like,  for  we 
have  never  seen  any.  These  beautiful  plants  often 
begin  to  flower  in  June,  and  remain  in  flower  and 
leaf  until  the  frost  of  January,  February,  or  March 
months,  turns  them  brown.  Let  me  also  add, 
that  the  varieties  of  Hydrangeas  which  turn  blue 
are  Hortensia,  Thunbergi  with  the  black  stem, 
and  the  Otaksa  kinds.  But  H.  paniculata  and 
H.  quereifolia  and  Br.  Hogg  remain  white ;  also 
the  most  exquisitely  beautiful  varieties  of 
H.  stellata  rosea,   &c,   retain  their   own   lovely 


characteristic  variations,  which  appear  at  the 
same  time  on  each  plant,  of  white,  blue,  pink,  and 
dark  rose  colours.  It  may  not  be  generally  known 
that  amongst  the  many  advantages  which  belong 
to  Hydrangeas  for  ornamental  wood  coverts  are 
that  the  rabbits  will  not  eat  Hortensia  nor  Otaksa, 
but  they  greedily  devour  paniculata  and  querei- 
folia. Again,  the  stems  of  Hortensia  are  repel- 
lent to  Ivy,  which  does  not  attempt  to  climb  its 
living  stems.  A  damp  soil,  and  a  climate  where 
night  dews  are  heavy,  are  most  favourable  con- 
ditions to  the  growth  of  the  Hydrangea,  but  the 
hard  leaf-droppings  from  Beech  trees,  whose 
dense  foliage  keep  off  night  dews,  are  the  least 
favourable.  Wm.  H.  Bennett,  The  Gardens,  Mena- 
billy, October  18,  1902. 

In  Mr.  A.  C.  Bartlett's  article  (Gardeners' 

Chronicle,  p.  259)  on  the  causes  influencing  the 
production  of  blue  flowers  by  Hydrangeas,  occurs 
the  sentence,  "  the  almost  universally  adopted 
theory  is,  that  it  is  '  something '  in  the  soil." 
Whilst  agreeing  with  this  somewhat  vague 
theory,  I  venture  to  think  that  what  this  "  some- 
thing" is  has  never  yet  been  ascertained.  Some 
hold  that  iron  is  the  colouring  ingredient,  others 
attribute  the  hue  to  peat ;  but  although  many 
cases  may  be  adduced  where  Hydrangeas  grow- 
ing in  iron-impregnated  or  peaty  soil  bear  blue 
flowers,  numerous  instances  may  be  cited  where 
plants  growing  in  similar  staples  produce  blooms 
of  the  normal  pink  tint.  During  a  visit  to  a 
noted  garden  on  the  southern  coast  of  Dorset- 
shire, the  soil  of  which  contains  much  iron,  I 
found  that  almost  all  the  Hydrangeas,  of  which 
a  large  number  are  grown,  bore  pink  flowers. 
The  only  blue-flowered  specimens  were  growing 
in  the  shade,  and  the  head  gardener  shared  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Bartlett  that  the  colouring  was 
due  to  the  position  they  occupied.  While,  how- 
ever, allowing  that  Hydrangeas  grown  under  the 
shade  of  deciduous  trees  more  often  produce 
blue  flowers  than  those  grown  in  the  full  sun- 
light, it  is  well  known  by  those  who  have  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  Hydrangeas  in  bloom  in 
various  gardens,  that  shaded  plants  often  bear 
pink  flowers ;  and  as  testimony  against  the 
validity  of  the  shade  theory,  I  may  say  that  the 
bluest  -  flowered  Hydrangeas  I  have  ever  seen 
were  growing  at  the  edge  of  a  steep  cliff  over- 
hanging the  sea,  where  from  dawn  till  nightfall 
they  never  experienced  a  particle  of  shade. 
Owing  to  their  exposed  and  sunny  position,  the 
flowers  matured  unusually  early  :  and,  according 
to  Mr.  Bartlett's  views,  this  would  have  led  to 
their  being  pink,  but  they  were  blue,  some  being 
almost  of  Forget-me-Not  tint.  About  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  from  where  I  write,  several  Hydrangea 
bushes  are  flowering  on  the  steep  bank  of  a  little 
streamlet  in  partial  shade,  some  bearing  blue 
blossoms,  others  pink.  One  blue  -  flowered 
plant  is  growing  between  and  only  a  few 
feet  distant  from  two  bearing  pink  blossoms. 
An  attempt  has  been  made  to  turn  the 
flowers  of  one  bush  from  pink  to  blue  by  bury- 
ing a  quantity  of  iron  filings  in  the  soil 
above  the  roots;  but  this  had  not  the  desired 
effect,  and  in  all  cases  which  have  come  under  my 
notice  where  iron  or  alum  (both  recommended 
for  obtaining  the  blue  colour)  have  been  used, 
though  a  washy  purple  has  sometimes  appeared, 
the  clear  blue  of  naturally-grown  flowers  has  not 
been  attained.  In  an  estate  where  numbers  of 
Hydrangeas  are  grown  in  the  woods  and  beneath 
trees  along  the  verges  of  the  carriage-drive,  one 
bush,  7  feet  high  and  14  feet  in  diameter,  was 
covered  with  pale  blue  flowers  ;  one  bloom,  how- 
ever, close  to  the  ground  at  one  side,  was  bright 
pink,  and  on  examination  proved  to  be  the  soli- 
tary flower  of  a  little  plant,  about  18  inches  in 
height,  which  was  pressed  downwards  by  the 
spreading  branches  of  the  larger  bush.  I  assume 
that  it  owed  its  pink  colour  to  the  fact  that  its 
roots  had  not  descended  deep  enough  to  reach 
whatever  imparted  the  abnormal  hue  to  the 
flowers  of  the  large  plant.  Certainly,  if  shade  were 
the  predisposing  cause  of  the  blue  colouring,  this 
flower  should  have  been  bluer  than  the  rest,  since  it 
was  overshadowed  by  its  giant  neighbour.  8.  W.  F. 

THE  CANADIAN  WHEAT  BELT.  —  Might  not 
English  newspapers  do  more  than  they  are  now 
doing  to  keep  that  magnificent  area  of  Wheat 
land  in  Western  Canada  thoroughly  British  by 
encouraging  the  emigration  of  English  people  to 


their  own  territories.      Millions  of  acres  of  the 
finest    agricultural    land   in   the  world  are   now 
being  offered  by  the  Canadian  Government  (160 
acres  a  head,  free)  to  all  bond  fide  settlers,  and 
yet  English  people  are  looking  on  while  Ameri- 
cans (who  generally  know   a   good   thing   when 
they  see  it)  are  rushing  over  the  border  by  thou- 
sands to   seize  the  opportunity,  and,  of   course, 
their  future  reward.     It  grieves  me  to  see  what 
is  now  a  fine  British  province  being  settled  so 
largely  by  Americans  and  foreigners.     I  am  not  a 
capitalist,  or  I  would  soon  take  out  a  few  thousand 
of  good  British  blood  to  settle  upon  these  fine 
farming  lands — I  mean,  take  some  of  those  who 
are  now  treading  on  each  other's  heels  in  the  Old 
Country,  scrambling  for  a  living.    But  why  do  not    i 
they  go  on  their  own  account  ?     Are  they  afraid    .; 
they  would  be  going  from  civilisation  to  barbar-    1 
ism  in  a  wild,  unknown  land  ?     Twenty-two  years 
ago  I  left  England,  and  made  what  to  me  was-    1 
largely  a  plunge  in  the  dark.     I  have  never  re- 
gretted the  step  I  then  took,  for  I   have  learned 
to  love  Canada  and  her  people,  and  hope  to  return     i 
again  before  very  long.     In  the  meantime,  if  my   I 
twenty  years  of  experience  in  Canadian  life  can   I 
throw  any  light  upon  the  step  other  people  may    1 
now  be  contemplating,  I  will  gladly  do  what  I   1 
can  to  help  them  by  answering  any  questions  to  I 
the  best  of  my  ability,  provided  those  who  ask  I 
them  will  enclose  stamped  and  addressed  envelope  I 
to  my  private  address,   Alexandra    Park  Road,  I 
Wood  Green,  N.     To-day  there  is  plenty  of  the.  I 
choicest  land  to  be  had  for  next  to  nothing ;   five   I 
years  hence  it  may   be  in  the  hands   of  aliens-   I 
Now  is  the  time  if  English  people  are   going  at  I 
all.     Why  not  make  up  parties  of  say  100  each,  I 
and  go  out  and  settle  by  townships  in  company   1 
together?      Why  not    a    large  party  for    next.  1 
March  ?     I  am  willing  to  do  all  I  can  to  help.,    i 
(Rev.)   George  E.   Lloyd,  Wood  Green,  N.,  Deputa-  I 
tion  Secretary  (for  Canada),  Colonial   and   Conti~  I 
nental  Church  Society. 

COMMEMORATION  TREES.— A.  desire  is  being- 
again  expressed  amongst  a  large  and  increasingly 
important  section  of  His  Majesty's  subjects,  more 
especially  in  the  farming  and  rural  districts,  to- 
the  following  effect : — That  on  the  day  of  the 
visit  of  their  Majesties  to  the  City  of  London,  on 
October  25  and  20,  when  their  Majesties  will 
offer  thanksgiving  at  St.  Paul's  for  the  King's, 
marvellous  recovery,  all  those  desirous  of  giving- 
practical  and  lasting  evidence  of  their  thankful- 
ness to  Almighty  God,  and  having  lands  or 
gardens,  however  humble  their  home  or  their 
means,  should  plant  one  or  more  fruit-trees  in 
suitable  places,  that  from  year  to  year,  having 
given  proper  care,  so  that  at  the  time  of 
their  becoming  fruit-bearing,  one-half  the  yield, 
or  the  value  of  it,  shall  be  given  to  the  nearest, 
hospital  or  infirmary  as  a  special  gift  to  the 
patients,  or  for  their  use  ;  with  a  further  sug- 
gestion  :  That  notice  be  given  of  the  place  where 
the  said  trees  have  been  planted  to  the  nearest 
hospital.  Such  notice  to  remain  in  the  archives- 
of  the  hospital,  and  that  a  receipt  from  its- 
secretary  on  receipt  of  the  fruit  or  its  value,  be  a. 
valid  notice  to  show  that  whoever  is  in  possession, 
of  the  fruit-tree  or  trees  at  the  time,  has  com- 
plied with  the  original  terms,  and  that  such  a. 
receipt  may  be  exhibited  at  the  sale  of  the 
remainder  of  the  fruit,  and  may  be  specially 
termed,  as  distinct  from  all  others,  as  "The 
King's  Hospital  Fruit."  There  can  be  no  manner 
of  doubt  that,  as  time  wears  on,  these  occasions 
will  be  celebrated  in  country  districts  with  great, 
rejoicing.  That  the  remaining  half-yield  will 
command  special  value  wherever  the  receipt 
from  the  hospital  can  be  shown  will  undoubtedly 
be  the  case.  But  the  principal  object  should1 
never  be  lost  sight  of,  that  it  was  an  occasion, 
of  thankfulness  for  the  King's  recovery,  and 
the  means  for  enlarging  the  circle  of  sympa- 
thisers for  the  sufferings  of  our  unfortunate 
fellows,  thus  fostering  in  us  a  habit  of  practical 
charity,  and  all  its  attendant  satisfaction  and 
pleasure.  The  nature  of  the  fruit  will  be  left  to 
the  option  of  the  planter,  and  the  time  of  planting  ; 
or  if  inconvenient  on  the  above  date,  it  should  be 
as  soon  after  in  the  present  year  as  possible- 
The  clergy  and  ministers  of  religions  of  all 
denominations  could  largely  help  this  movement 
by  publication  in  their  respective  districts  or 
parishes.  F.  Fryar  Abbey,  Muddersfield. 
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LACHENALIA  FORMING  BUDS  ON  LEAVES.— I 

enclose  you  two  specimens  showing  how  Lache- 
nalias  form  bulbs  on  their  foliage.  I  do  not  know 
if  this  fact  is  generally  known.  I  only  found  it 
out  last  year  by  seeing  small  bulbs  forming  on  a 
leaf  that  was  half-broken  ;  since  then  I  have 
made  several  experiments,  and  I  send  you  some 
results.  It  would  seem  to  be  a  very  quick  way  of 
increasing  the  plants.  Allen  Chandler. 

THE  OWL. — As  an  ornithologist  during  my 
lifetime,  I  require  enlightenment  by  my  superior 
intelligent  friends.  I  am  much  in  the  dark  as  to 
why  the  owl  should  keep  up  its  notes  in  the 
daytime,  a  thing  to  me  very  unusual,  but  the 
last  two  or  three  years  I  have  noticed  the  notes 
of  the  owl  more  or  less  heard  in  the  daytime.  I  am 
quite  close  to  a  covert  and  plenty  of  Ivy-clad 
trees,  but  their  note  is  very  frequent ;  it  matters 
not  if  the  sun  shines  or  not,  you  can  hear  them. 
If  any  of  my  learned  friends  can  tell  me,  I  should 
like  to  know,  as  I  am  an  ignoramus  in  this 
matter.  J.  C. 

ABOUT  CUCUMBERS. — I  have  read  with  the 
greatest  interest  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Gar- 
deners' Chronicle,  the  article  on  Cucumber- leaf 
disease,  corroborating,  as  it  does  in  some  respects, 
the  remarks  I  offered  on  Cucumber  cultivation 
in  the  issues  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  of  the 
20th  and  27th  ult.  It  is  obvious  therefrom  that 
excessive  moisture  should  be  avoided  ;  a  more 
moderate  temperature  and  freer  ventilation 
adopted,  the  latter  condition  too  much  dreaded  by 
growers.  It  is  satisfactory  to  be  assured  that  the 
seed  remains  perfectly  free  from  disease,  and  that 
there  is  no  fear  of  its  introduction  from  that 
source.  The  prevention  of  disease,  therefore,  is  a 
matter  in  the  hands  of  the  cultivator.  I  am  not 
of  a  controversial  spirit,  but  would  like  briefly 
to  reply  to  one  or  two  points  in  Mr.  T.  Mathews' 
communication  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  of 
September  27.  He  says  I  "  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  market  gardeners  have  to  make  a  living 
profit  on  the  crops  they  grow."  I  do  no  such 
thing.  I  know  they  have  to  do  this,  and  that 
is  the  very  reason  I  recommend  them  to 
follow  as  closely  as  possible  the  example  of  the 
private  gardener,  which  I  think  they  could  do 
with  benefit  to  themselves,  not  necessarily  in- 
curring any  more  expenditure  than  they  are 
doing  at  present.  Then  Mr.  Mathews  makes  the 
astounding  assertion  that  "  what  a  market  grower 
wants  is  not  healthy  plants  that  will  last  a  whole 
season,  but  good  fruit  and  plenty  of  it."  Must  I 
infer  from  this  that  he  prefers  unhealthy  to 
healthy  plants  ?  In  my  article  I  did  not  say 
that  plants  should  last  a  whole  season,  but  only 
advocated  the  prolongation  of  their  lives  in  a 
healthy  condition  by  other  means  than  those  so 
much  in  evidence  at  the  present  time.  Mr. 
Mathews  believes  that  the  "  weekly  advice  in 
the  gardening  journals  is  practically  of  no  use 
whatever  to  market  growers,  as  they  know  more 
than  the  writers  do ;  and  there  should  be  a  calendar 
each  week  on  profitable  growing  by  a  market 
grower."  [This  is  often  given.]  I  am  not  one 
whit  surprised  at  the  latter  remark,  as  I  know 
very  well  it  is  the  general  opinion  amongst  growers 
for  market ;  but  that  fact,  I  think,  in  no  way 
vouches  for  the  correctness  of  their  opinions.  A 
more  frequent  calendar  by  a  market  grower  would, 
doubtless,  be  very  acceptable  reading.  A  treatise 
also  by  the  same  pen,  describing  accurately  the 
differences  between  the  modes  of  work  in  market 
and  private  gardens,  would  be  likely  to  find  many 
readers.  J.  Lowrie. 


pointing,  seeing  that  none  such  in  the  way  of 
comment  or  otherwise  is  published.  I  venture  to 
suggest  to  Mr.  Woodward  that  he  would  do  well 
to  leave  some  trees  untouched  beyond  giving 
them  the  usual  winter  pruning,  just  to  see  how 
the  injured  bark,  which  on  the  samples  was 
terribly  split  and  cracked,  though  all  vertically. 
Others  should  be  hard  cut  back  so  as  to  get  rid  of 
all  the  split  bark  shoots,  and  some  others  have 
the  braised  bark  coated  over  with  some  simple 
paint,  such  as  cowdung  or  clay,  soft-soap,  sulphur 
paste,  and  paraffin.  This  coating  should  suffice 
to  exclude  air  and  check  fungoid  growth,  yet  not 


SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL. 

October  21.— The  usual  fortnightly  meeting  of  the 
Committees  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Tuesday  lag!; 
in  the  Drill  Hall,  Buckingham  Gate,  Westminster. 
There  was  a  big  display  of  exhibits,  and  although  the 
amount  of  space  allowed  to  some  of  the  collections  was 
less  than  that  applied  for,  the  hall  was  well  filled. 

Orchids  were  shown  in  fairly  large  numbers,  and  the 
Orchid  Committee's  awards  to  novelties  included  two 
First-class  Certificates  and  one  Award  of  Merit. 
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Fig.  104. — daedal-acanthus  parvus:  flowers  furplisii-blue. 
(see  p.  .312.) 


TREE-BARK     INJURED      BY     HAIL.— When    Mr. 

Woodward  brought  examples  of  the  injurious 
effect  of  the  September  hailstorm  at  Watering- 
bury,  on  the  bark  of  fruit-trees  to  the  Drill  Hall, 
on  the  7th  inst.,  he  hoped  that  some  practical 
advice  might  be  tendered  to  him,  as  to  the  best 
course  for  him  to  take  in  relation  to  such  injury. 
Not  that  on  the  whole  Mr.  Woodward  of  all  men 
needs  advice  as  to  how  to  grow  fruit,  but  the  case 
in  question  was  one  with  which  even  he  had  no 
previous  experience.  When  the  examples  were 
sent  to  the  Scientific  Committee,  hope  was  naturally 
expressed  that  the  members  could  have  furnished 
some  useful  information.  The  published  report 
of  the  committee's  proceedings  is  therefore  disap- 


in  any  way  preventing  the  cambium  layer  from 
increasing  until,  as  probably  would  be  the  case, 
the  interstices  of  the  broken  bark  were  filled  up. 
It  was  just  on  these  heads  that  Mr.  Woodward 
desired  advice,  and  it  may  be  possible  elsewhere, 
and  in  later  years,  some  other  growers  placed  in 
the  same  position  may  ask  for  similar  help.  To 
treat  all  the  injured  trees  alike  would  hardly 
conduce  to  the  giving  of  diverse  methods  a  fair 
trial.  Mr.  Woodward  feared  canker  might  follow, 
but  as  some  varieties  of  Apples  are  more  sus- 
ceptible to  canker  than  others  are,  the  fairest  test 
would  be  to  leave  undressed  a  few  of  such  ones  and 
a  few  of  others  not  so  susceptible.  A.  D. 


Chrysanthemums  are  now  a  prominent  feature 
amongst  plants  in  bloom,  and  there  were  two  groups  of 
these  plants,  and  several  collections  of  cut  blooms 
exhibited.  Three  new  seedlings  gained  Awards  of 
Merit,  and  the  Floral  COMMITTEE  also  made  similar 
awards  to  a  seedling  Nerine  from  Mr.  II.  J.  Elwes,  a 
variety  of  Anemone  japouica  from  Messrs.  Barb.  & 
Sons,  and  Cimicifuga  japonica  from  Guunersbmy 
House  Gardens.  A  group  of  Tree  Ferns  in  pots,  shown 
by  Mr.  W.  Bull,  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  gave  to  the  ball 
a  most  unusual  and  beautiful  aprcarancc.  Hardy 
flowers  were  still  plentiful,  and  amongst  the  perennial 
Asters  and  Phloxes  there  were  a  few  flowers  of  the 
surviving  Dahlias. 
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The  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee  recommended 
aa  Award  of  Merit  to  a  new  Apple  Edward's  Corona- 
tion ;  and  the  highest  award  possible,  that  of  a  Gold 
Medal,  to  a  collection  of  vegetables  from  R.  W.  Hudson, 
Esq.,  Dauesfield,  Marlow  (gr.,  Mr.  Jas.  Gibson).  The 
amount  of  excellent  produce  shown  from  this  private 
garden  was  astonishing,  and  there  were  upwards  of  one 
hundred  varieties  represented.  Messrs.  11.  Cannell  & 
Sons  also  showed  a  collection  of  vegetables ;  and  Lord 
Hastings,  gr.,  Mr.  Shiugler,  some  Vines  iu  pots. 

At  the  afternoon  meeting,  the  Rev,  W.  Wilks 
(Secretary)  read  the  King's  letter,  which  was  published 
in  these  pages  last  week,  also  one  from  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  in  which  his  Royal  Highness  gave  50 
guineas  towards  the  new  Horticultural  Hall,  and 
in  addition  announced  that  Mr.  Leopold  de 
Rothschild  had  that  day  subscribed  500  guineas  for 
the  same  purpose.  Twenty-six  new  Fellows  were 
elected,  making  a  total  added  for  the  present  year 
of  1,005. 

Mr.  Harry  Jas.  Veitch,  in  the  absence  of  Sir 
Trevor  Lawrence,  presented  the  Victoria  Medal  of 
Honour  in  Horticulture  to  Mr.  Geo.  Masses,  Mr.  J.  T. 
Bennett- Po  3,  and  Mr.  Henry  Cannell,  see  p.  309. 

Afterwards  a  lecture  upon  "  Hardy  Summer  and 
Autumn  Flowering  Bulbs,"  by  Mr.  Rudolph  Barr,  was 
read  by  the  Assistant  Secretary. 

Floral  Committee. 

Present:  W.  Marshall,  Esq.,  Chairman;  and  Messrs. 
Chas.  T.  Druery,  H.  B.  May,  Jas  Walker,  R.  Dean,  J.  F. 
McLeod,  W.  Howe,  Robt.  W.  Wallace,  Chas.  Dixon,  W. 
Bain,  Chas.  Jeffries,  H.  J.  Cutbush,  Chas.  E.  Pearson, 
Geo.  Gordon,  Chas.  E.  Shea,  H.  J.  Jones,  E.  H.  Jenkins, 
W.  P.  Thomson,  J.  H.  Fitt,  and  Geo.  Paul. 

Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  &  Sons,  Highgate  Nurseries, 
London,  N.,  again  exhibited  some  pretty  varieties  of 
Carnations  in  pots,  including  most  of  those  noticed 
from  the  same  firm  ou  the  last  occasion ;  also  a  telling 
exhibit  of  Michaelmas  PJaisies,  shown  as  branches 
from  the  open  ground,  in  some  cases,  the  entire  plant 
being  set  up.  The  varieties  were  chiefly  the  more 
showy  ones,  as  Triumph,  Katie,  Theodora,  Edwin 
Beckett,  Captivation,  Amellus  stella,  Combe  Fishacre, 
<fcc.  (Silver  Flora  Medal). 

Some  choice  Cordylines  (Draca?nas)  were  shown  by 
Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  &  Son,  Upper  Holloway, 
London,  N.,allof  themb  ling  broad-leaved  varieties.  The 
well-known  and  handsome  Baptisti  was  in  capital 
condition,  also  Gladstone,  Alsace  Lorraine,  Vanden- 
doeli.  Prince  Mauouk  Bey,  of  exceedingly  vivid  colour, 
■&C  Of  that  section  in  which  the  young  leaves  assume 
a  light  or  pale  colour,  Emilc  Zola,  aud  Desmetiana 
were  very  effective.  The  small  flowered  Allamanda 
Williamsii,  was  flowering  well  in  a  5-inch  pot.  Other 
plants  included  good  specimens  of  Rhopala  corava- 
densis,  and  Chamctdorca  Wendlandi  (Bronze  Banksian 
Medal). 

Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Dyson's  Lane  Nurseries,  Upper 
Edmonton,  once  more  displayed  the  handsome  char, 
acteristics  of  Adiantum  tenerum  Farleyense,  showing 
some  well  cultivated  plants  with  finely  developed 
fronds.  Some  pretty  varieties  of  decorative  Cordylines 
were  included  also,  as  Bergmani,  Warreni,  His 
Majesty,  and  Mayii  (Silver  Flora  Medal). 

Messrs.  W.  Bull  &  Sons,  538,  King's  Road,  Chelsea, 
London,  exhibited  about  one  dozen  Tree-Ferns  iu  pots, 
the  highest  being  a  specimen  of  Cyathea  medullaris  of 
about  10  feet.  Other  species  included  were  Dicksonia 
antarctica,  Cyathea  Dregei,  Cibotium  species,  and  Dick- 
sonia glauca.  The  group  of  these  plants,  which  was 
■arranged  in  the  centre  of  the  IlaU,  was  a  very  unusual, 
but  very  welcome  feature  at  tlisse  meetings  (Silver 
Bauksiau  Medal). 

Messrs.  J.  Hill  &  Sons,  Barrowfield  Nurseries,  Lower 
Edmonton,  also  exhibited  Ferns,  in  a  group  including 
-about  fifty  species  and  varieties  of  Polypodium,  con- 
spicuous amongst  these  being  P.  glaucum,  P.  aureum, 
P.  Meyenianum,  P.  pictum,  P.  Schncideri,  and  such 
simulating  species  as  P.  musfefoUum  and  P.  vaccini- 
folium  (Silver  Flora  Medal) 

Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey,  Exmoutli  Nurseries,  Devon, 
exhibited  plants  and  flowers  of  winter-blooming  Car- 
nations, including  such  excellent  varieties  as  Pride  of 
Exmouth  (pink),  which  is  free-flowering,  fragrant,  and 
of  good  size  and  form. 

H.  J.  Elwes,  Esq.,  Colc^bourne,  Cheltenham  (gr.,  Mr. 
Walters),  exhibited  some  very  pretty  seedling  Nerines 
which  he  has  raised,  aud  in  which  much  colour  varia- 
tion has  been  obtained.  One  of  these  was  recom- 
mended an  Award  of  Merit,  and  other  good  varieties 
were  Mrs.  Hamley,  Rosebud,  colour  rose  and  white, 
with  reddish  stripe  through  centre  of  the  smooth  petals  ; 
Lady  Downe,  orange-scarlet;  Mrs.  Harrison,  Miss  Shelly 


pink :  and  Lady  White,  exceedingly  pale  pink  or  flesh 
colour,  which  Mr.  Elwes  described  as  the  palest  flower 
he  has  (Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

A  collection  of  Michaelmas  Daisies  in  two  dozen 
bunches  from  Mrs.  Dennison.  Little  Gaddesden,  Berk- 
hamsted  (gr..  Mr.  A.  G.  Gentle),  was  composed  of 
bright  fresh  flowers  of  popular  varieties,  and  several 
seedlings. 

Mr.  Thos.  S.  Ware,  Ltd.,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Felt- 
ham,  contributed  a  rich  floral  bank,  which  included 
spikes  of  Gladioli,  Michaelmas  Daisies,  Pentstemons, 
and  Chrysanthemums  from  the  open  border,  &c. 
(Bronze  Banksian  Medal). 

A  group  of  plants  of  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine,  and 
the  variety  Caledonia,  was  shown  by  Hugh  Kerr,  Esq., 
Ardgowan,  South  Woodford  (gr.,  Mr.  Dunkley). 

Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Son,  Royal  Exotic  Nurseries, 
King's  Road,  Chelsea,  exhibited  a  group  of  their 
valuable  winter -flowering  Begonias,  of  which  Mrs. 
Heal  and  Ideala  are  capital  representatives.  The 
flowers  of  the  former  variety,  which  was  figured  iu 
these  pages,  on  Nov.  16, 1895,  are  3  inches  across,  and  in 
colour  brilliant  red ;  Ideala  has  smaller  flowers,  which 
are  produced  with  exceptional  freedom,  and  the  habit 
is  rather  more  compact,  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  vol.  xxx., 
1901,  p.  411.  These  are  B.  socotrana  hybrids,  but  an- 
other good  winter-blooming  hybrid  was  shown  in 
B.  x  incomparabilis,  from  B.  Froebeli  x  B.  poly- 
petala.  The  pretty  blue-flowered  D  pedal  acanthus  parvus, 
(see  fig.  104),  was  also  shown  again.  It  has  a  habit 
similar  to  that  of  an  Eranthemum,  and  the  flowers  are 
purple  or  a  violet  shade  of  blue.  We  have  not  had  an 
opportunity  to  examine  the  plant,  but  it  is  like  a 
dwarf  variety  of  the  old  Justicia  uervosa.  figured  in 
Bot.  Mag,,  1. 1358.  There  were  also  flowers  of  the  section 
of  greenhouse  Rhododendrons  known  as  the  Javanico 
X  J  asm  in  i  fl  or  urn  hybrids  (Silver  Flora  Medal). 

Messrs.  J.  Peed  &  Sons,  Roupell  Park  Nurseries, 
West  Norwood,  exhibited  a  group  of  small  plants  of 
Cordylines,  Codircums,  and  other  ornamental  plants 
of  a  size  suitable  for  furnishing  vases. 

The  suitability  of  Aucuba  vera  for  the  furnishing  of 
window-boxes  and  for  flower-beds  during  winter,  was 
shown  by  a  group  of  abundantly-berried  plants  from 
Mr  J.  Russell,  Richmond  Nurseries,  Surrey.  The 
plants  were  in  5  inch  pots  (Bronze  Banksian  Medal). 

Messrs.  Barr  &.  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
London,  W.C.,  had  a  pretty  group  of  hardy  flowers,  in 
which  perennial  Asters,  Kniphofias,  herbaceous 
Phloxes,  Lobelia  cardinalis  Queen  Victoria,  and  a  few 
Cactus  Dahlias  were  conspicuous  (Bronze  Banksian 
Medal). 

The  pretty  little  Sibthorpia  europa?a  aurea,  and  the 
variety  with  variegated  leaves,  were  shown  by  Mr.  T.  S. 
Ware,  Ltd.,  Feltham. 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  Burford,  Dorking  (gr., 
Mr.  Bain),  exhibited  some  flowers  of  tuberous  Begonia, 
in  which  extraordinary  modifications  have  taken  place. 
The  varieties  have  been  raised  oo  the  Continent,  where 
they  have  been  known  as  "phenomena,"  and  we  have 
referred  to  them  previously  in  these  columns. 

A  Begonia  exhibited  by  D.  C.  Guthrie,  Esq.,  East 
Haddon  Hall,  Northampton  (gr.,  Mr.  H.  Trueman),and 
said  to  be  a  "  sport "  from  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine, 
bore  no  resemblance  to  that  variety.  The  reputed 
"sport"  has  tuberous  roots,  and  flowers  and  foliage 
very  similar  to  those  of  the  tuberous-rooted  section. 
If  the  variety  is  a  true  sport,  it  is  a  most  remarkable 
one. 

Messrs.  Geo.  Bunyard  &  Co.,  Maidstone,  showed 
flower-spikes  of  Bigelovia  graveolens,  a  yellow-flowered 
Composite,  having  a  superficial  resemblance  to  the 
British  Golden-flowered  Aster,  A.  lynosyris. 

Some  excellent  coloured  photographs  obtained  from 
nature  were  contributed  by  Mr.  T.  Knuiht  Barnard, 
Photographic  Engineer,  Hammersmith,  and  excited 
considerable  interest. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Messrs.  W.  Wells  &  Co  ,  Ltd.,  Earlswood  Nurseries, 
Red  Hill,  and  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Ryecroft  Nursery, 
Lewisham,  each  set  up  imposing  groups  of  Chrys 
anthemums,  one  on  either  side  of  the  entrance  to  the 
Hall,  where  they  formed  the  two  leading  floral  objects 
of  the  meeting. 

In  the  Earlswood  group  could  be  seen  some  blooms 
of  fine  Japapese  varieties,  having  as  a  background 
market  and  decorative  varieties,  and  a  front  line  of  the 
same,  with  exhibition  blooms  on  boards.  Mrs,  T.  W. 
Pockett  is  a  deep  cauary  coloured  variety,  with  long, 
drooping  florets,  and  of  symmetrical  form;  this  fine 
variety  was  numerously  shown,  and  in  every  case  in 
fine  character.  Miss  Elsie  Fulton  is  a  broad-petalled 
incurved  Japanese,  much  iu  the  way   of  Miss  Alice 


Byron.  Lord  Alverstone  is  a  large,  full,  incurving 
Japanese,  of  a  deep  crimson  colour,  with  an  amber 
reverse ;  large  and  full,  but  with  a  tendency  to  show 
too  much  of  the  reverse  of  the  florets.  Bronze  Soleil 
d'Octobre  is  a  good  bronze  form  of  this  well-known 
variety;  Mrs.  A.  McKinley  is  terra-cotta  of  a  bronzy 
shade,  with  long,  drooping  florets  ;  R.  Hooper  Pearson, 
deep  golden-yellow,  was  in  fine  character;  also  Sir 
George  White,  a  large,  full  flower,  of  a  golden-terra- 
cotta shade  ;  and  Nellie  Pockett,  of  the  decorative  type ; 
there  were  Carrie,  Gertie,  Goacher's  Crimson,  Jimmie, 
Mytchett  Beauty,  Parisiana,  and  Pergolese  (Silver-gilt 
Flora  Medal). 

Mr.  H.  J.  Jones  had  a  background  of  elegant  Bamboos 
to  his  group,  with  decorative  and  exhibition  Chrysan- 
themums, and  here  and  there  a  Croton  lending  touches 
of  bright  colour,  a  very  effective  arrangement.  Of  ex- 
hibition blooms  there  were  George  Lawrence,  bronzy- 
yellow  ;  Mrs.  H.  Emerton,  deep  canary-yellow,  like  a 
yellow  Madame  Carnot;  Mrs.  George  Mitcham,  silvery- 
mauve;  Mrs.  Greenfield,  rich  deep  yellow;  Mrs.  C. 
Griffin;  Miss  Elsie  Fulton;  Master  C.  Seymour,  red, 
with  old  gold  reverse;  Earl  of  Arran,  primrose,  &c. ; 
also  a  highly-developed  white  incurved,  Mrs.  C.  Crooks  ; 
and  such  decorative  varieties  as  Ryecroft  Beauty,  of  a 
soft  shaded  pink;  Mytchett  Beauty,  Elsie  Wright, 
Market  White,  Goacher"s  Crimson ;  White  Quintus,  a 
free  blooming  white;  Vivid,  fiery  red,  &e.  (Silver  Gilt 
Flora  Medal). 

Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey,  nurseryman,  Exmouth,  con- 
tributed a  number  of  novelties  in  cut  blooms  and  also 
bunches  of  sprays  of  charming  decorative  varieties, 
chief  among  them  was  Exmouth  Rival,  a  brilliant 
chestnut-crimson  coloured  bloom,  with  petals  having 
a  tendency  to  reflex,  commended  for  its  colour;  Duke 
of  Devonshire,  pale  yellow  shading  to  bronzy-yellow  ; 
Grandeur,  orange-crimson,  with  old  gold  reverse ; 
Masterpiece,  Lord  Alverstone,  Kimberley,  yellow; 
Devonshire  lass,  a  broad  petalled  pink  flower,  with 
silvery  reverse  ;  Britannia,  soft  yellow  with  broad 
florets;  the  Lion,  pale  reddish-cinnamon,  with  amber 
reverse,  long  dropping  florets  ;  Earl  of  Arran,  Godfrey's 
Pride,  Exmouth  Crimson.  Of  decorative  varieties : 
Pink  Beauty,  very  pleasing  indeed;  Harry  Gover, 
bronzy  -  orange,  with  gold  reverse ;  October  King, 
reddish-bronze;  Godfrey's  Pet,  Mrs.  E.  D.  Freeman, 
Delightful,  Kitty  Crews,  Gladiator,  &c.  (Silver  Flora 
Medal). 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  nurserymen,  Swanley, 
staged  a  number  of  specimen  blooms,  over  russety 
Fern-leaves  laid  upon  the  table.  The  blooms  were 
staged  thinly  in  tin  vases,  an  arrangement  much  more 
effective  than  that  of  placing  them  upon  flat  boards. 
The  leading  varieties  were  Madame  Waldeck-Rousseau, 
amaranth-crimson,  with  silvery  reverse;  Lord  Hope- 
toun,  bright  crimson,  reverse  old  gold;  Marquise  V. 
Venosta,  l-eddish-purple,  a  highly  promising  variety; 
Mrs.  H.  Emmerton,  Marjorie,  Ac.  (Silver  Banksian 
Medal). 

From  Mr.  Henry  Perkins,  gr.,  Greenlands,  Henley- 
on-Thames,  came  a  few  promising  seedlings  of  his  own 
raising,  viz.,  Hon.  Mrs.  Acland,  bright  yellow;  Lady 
Acland,  paler  yellow,  with  long  drooping  florets  :  Mary 
Perkins,  a  large  pale  yellow  Japanese,  somewhat  in- 
curving, the  reverse  of  the  petals  paler;  aud  Primrose 
Dame,  of  similar  character,  but  paler  in  tint. 

Miss  Edith  Somers,  Bushey,  Herts  (gr.,  Mr.  Cooper), 
had  cut  blooms  of  such  well  known  varieties  as  Lady 
Byron,  Hairy  Wonder,  Mrs.  G.  W.  Palmer,  Mutual 
Friend,  Madame  Gustave  Henry,  Charles  Davis,  &c. 

Mr.  Martin  Silsbury,  Shankliu,  Isle  of  Wight,  had 
Japanese  Mabel,  a  good  deal  in  the  way  of  the  old 
Belle  Paule ;  and  Mrs.  F.  W.  Vallis,  yellow,  with  narrow 
lines  of  crimson  on  the  basal  florets. 

Mr.  G.  Shawyer,  Cranford,  Middlesex,  had  a  group  of 
his  new  early  market  varieties,  which  were  greatly 
admired  for  their  handsome  fresh  blooms,  viz.,  Miss  B. 
Miller,  deep  golden-yellow,  a  beautiful  variety;  Black 
Prince,  deep  chestnut- crimson ;  Nelly  Blake,  pale 
bright  crimson  ;  Mrs.  Lousdale,  of  a  shade  of  old  gold  ;  | 
Eleanor,  white;  Yellow  Prince,  lemon  yellow;  and  a 
seedling  of  very  fine  form. 

Awards  of  Merit. 
Anemone  japonica  Queen  Charlotte.— This  is  a  very  fine 
variety,  with  flowers  3£  inches  across,  of  a  delicate 
shade  of  pink  colour.  Shown  by  Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons. 
Cimicifuga  japonica  —A  Japanese  Bugwort  (Ranuucu- 
lacete),  kuown  in  gardens  for  a  score  of  years.  The 
species  is  a  good  hardy  herbaceous  perennial  plant, 
and  produces  long  spikes  with  closely-packed,  sessile, 
white  flowers,  for  a  length  of  5  inches  or  more.  Shown 
by  Mr.  Leopold  de  Rothschild,  Gunnersbury  House, 
Acton  (gr.,  Mr.  J.  Hudson). 
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Nerine  Miss  Carringlon. — A  pretty  seedling,  shown  by 
Mr.  H.  J.  Elwes.  The  flowers  are  of  a  new  shade  of 
rose  colour,  with  a  silver  halo,  and  a  reddish  stripe 
along  the  centre  of  the  petals. 

Chrysanthemum  Madame  Paolo  Radadli. — A  large,  full, 
deep  flower,  with  long,  stout,  curling  florets.  The 
ground  colour  is  blush  with  a  shading  of  rose,  One 
of  M.  E.  Calvat's  seedlings,  and  a  very  fine  exhibition 
variety.    From  Mr.  Norman  Davis,  Frainfield,  Sussex. 

Chrysanthemum  Bon.  Mrs.  Acland—  Deep  yellow,  with 
broad,  ribbon-like  florets  curling  at  the  points,  full 
and  massive,  and  most  attractive  in  colour.  From  Mr. 
H.  Perkins,  The  Gardens,  Greenlands,  Henley-on- 
Thames. 

Chrysanthemum  Miss  Elsie  Fulton.— A  fine  incurved 
Japanese,  with  massive,  broad  florets  of  a  glistening 
white  sheen,  in  the  way  of  Miss  Alice  Byron,  but  said 
to  be  superior.  From  Messrs.  W.  Wells  &  Co.,  Ltd., 
Earlswood  Nurseries,  Redhill. 

Orchid  Committee. 

Present :  Harry  J.  Veitch,  Esq.  (in  the  Chair) ;  and 
Messrs.  Jas.  O'Brien  (hon.  sec),  J.  G.  Fowler,  De  B. 
Crawshay,  H.  Little,  N.  C.  Cookson,  H.  M.  Pollett,  J. 
Douglas,  F.  A.  Kehder.  W.  A.  Bilney,  J.  Charlesworth, 
F.  W.  Ashton,  G.  F.  Moore,  F.  J.  Thorne,  W.  Boxall, 
W.  H.  Young,  W.  H.  White,  H.  A.  Tracy,  H.  Ballantine, 
J.  W.  Potter,  and  F.  Sander. 

There  was  a  very  good  show  of  Orchids,  seven  groups 
being  staged  by  various  exhibitors,  and  a  number  of 
new  Orchids  submitted  to  the  scrutiny  of  the 
Committee. 

J.  Bradshaw,  Esq.,  The  Grange,  Southgate,  was 
awarded  a  Silver  Flora  Medal  for  a  group  in  which 
were  some  fine  Cattleya  labiata,  one  of  them  specially 
beautifully  coloured,  and  another  named  Her  Lady- 
ship, a  pretty  variety  with  uniform  rose  colouring  and 
only  slight  purple  pencillings  on  the  lip.  The  group 
contained,  beside  these,  Cattleya  Loddigesii  alba, 
excellent  Odontoglossum  crispum,  including  the 
showy  blotched  O.  c.  Nestor;  several  well-grown 
plants  of  Cattleya  x  Mantini  nobilior,  Odontoglossum 
grande,  Oncidium  Forbesii,  O.  tigrinum,  Masdevallia 
Veitchi,  &c. 

Messrs.  Jas.  Veitcii  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  were  awarded  a 
Silver  Flora  Medal  for  an  excellent  group  of  hybrid 
Orchids,  in  which  were  conspicuous  several  good 
Lrelio-Cattleya  x  splendens,  L.-C.  x  Bletchleyensis 
Urania,  L.-C.  X  Haroldiana,  L.-C.  x  Cornelia,  and  the 
new  L.-C.  x  EvaiC.  Gaskelliana  x  L.  tenebrosa),  with 
nearly  white  sepals  and  petals  and  prettily  marked 
lip;  also  Cattleya  x  Maroni,  C.  x  Chlonia,  C.  x  por- 
phyrophlebia,  Cypripedium  x  Baron  Schroder,  &c. 

Messrs.  Charlesworth  &  Co.,  Heaton,  Bradford, 
were  voted  a  Silver  Flora  Medal  for  a  showy  and 
interesting  group  of  hybrids.  Among  them  were  four 
good  plants  of  Cattleya  X  Mrs.  J.  W.  Whiteley,  and  one 
of  the  variety  Superba,  a  very  much  finer  thing, 
with  a  large  amount  of  orange  colour  in  the  broad 
labellum;  C  x  Weedoniensis  Kubelik,  a  delicately- 
tinted  hybrid;  C.  x  Bowringiano -superba,  a  new 
variety,  with  dark  rose-purple  flowers  ;  C.  x  Iris,  C.  x 
Chamberlainiana,  Liclio-Cattleya  x  Haroldiana,  with 
fine  orange-coloured  sepals  and  petals;  L.-C.  x  La 
France,  L.-C.  x  Gottoiana  superba,  Ltelia  x  Helen, 
Cypripedium  x  Sir  R.  Buller,  Dendrobium  :■:  Lowii- 
formosum,  and  Odontoglossum  crispum  Triamei 
roseum,  and  Oncidium  Lanceanum,  both  good. 

J.  Gurney  Fowler,  Esq.,  Glebelands,  South  Wood- 
ford (gr.,  Mr.  J.  Davis),  received  a  Silver  Banksian 
Medal  for  an  effective  group  of  good  things,  in  the 
centre  of  which  was  the  phenomenal  Liclia  ■  purpurato- 
Digbyana  IKing  Edward  VII.,  which  was  the  subject  of 
onelof  our  coloured  plates  in  the  Coronation  Number. 
The  flower  was  scarcely  so  good  as  when  last  shown,  as 
might  be  expected,  a  few  months  since  the  last  flowering 
having  elapsed.  Other  fine  things  were  Lielio  Cattleya 
x  Bletchleyensis  Fowler's  variety,  very  large,  and 
finely  coloured;  L.-C.  x  Haroldiana  superba,' with 
sepals  and  petals  orange  colour,  the  latter  tinted  rose, 
and  dark  purple  lip;  Cattleya  Bowringiana  trium- 
phans,  a  fine  flower  of  rich  purple  colour;  C.  x 
Mantini,  C.  labiata  concolor,  blush-white,  with  a  purple 
blotch  on  the  lip;  a  fine  specimen  of  Dendrobium 
aureum,  covered  with  its  fragrant  flowers;  Cypri- 
pedium x  Captain  Holford,  Ac. 

Walter  c  Walker,  Esq.,  Winchmore  Hill  ,gr.,  Mr. 
Geo.  Cragg),  again  showed  a  collection  of  his  fine 
Odontoglossum  crispum,  grown  in  the  manner 
described  in  our  report  of  the  last  meeting;  arranged 
with  equally  well -grown  Dendrobium  Phalamopsis 
(Silver  Banksian  Medal). 


Messrs.  Hur.n  Low  A  Co.  were  awarded  a  Silver 
Banksian  Medal  for  an  effective  group,  the  central 
figure  in  which  was  a  noble  plant  of  Cypripedium  x 
I'Ansoni  Jixagnilicum,  one  of  the  finest  hybrid  Cypripe- 
diums.  With  it  were  Cattleya  aurea  Rosila,  Lycaste  x 
hybrida  Low's  variety,  the  handsomest  of  its  class 
yet  shown  ;  Cattleya  labiata  varieties,  C.  x  Mantini 
nobilior.  Oncidium  Forbesii,  O.  ornithorhynchum,  and 
O.  0.  album ;  the  blush-white  Laflia  pumila  Low's 
variety,  Cypripedium  x  Marshalliauum,  &a. 

Messrs.  Sander  &  Co.,  St.  Albans,  secured  a  Silver 
Banksian  Medal  for  a  good  group,  in  which  were  two 
fine  forms  of  Vanda  cu-rulea;  the  pure  white  Dendro- 
bium Phalamopsis  hololeucum,  Lanio  -  Cattleya  x 
luminosa,  L.-C.  x  Euterpe  aurea,  L.-C.  x  Bletchleyensis, 
L.-C.  x  Berthe  Fournier,  varieties  of  Ltclia  pumila, 
Cattleya  x  Mantini,  C.  x  Maroni ;  and  among  Cypri- 
pediums  three  very  remarkable  specimens,  viz.,  C. 
Charlesworthi  virginale,  with  a  fine  pure  white  dorsal 
sepal,  haviDg  a  small  green  base,  and  pale  purple 
central  band;  C.  x  Transvaal  (Chamberlain ianum  x 
Rothschildianum),  with  fine  rose-spotted  labellum,  and 
extended  yellowish  petals  spotted  with  purple ;  and 
C.  x  Nellie  (tonsum  x  Charlesworthi). 

Baron  Sir  H.  Schroder,  The  Dell,  Egham  (gr.,  Mr. 
H.  Ballantine),  showed  the  original  plant  of  Odonto- 
glossum x  Wattianum  in  fine  condition. 

Norman  C.  Cookson,  Esq.,  Oakwood,  Wylam  (gr.,  Mr. 
H.  J.  Chapman),  sent  L;clia  prrestans  Oakwood  variety, 
a  fine  white,  with  slieht  lavender  tint,  and  slate-blue 
front  to  the  lip ;  and  Cypripedium  x  triumphans 
superbum. 

Mr.  Jas.  Douglas,  Edenside,  Great  Bookham,  sent 
Lnflio-Cattleya  x  Gottoiana  Edenside  variety,  a  large, 
finely-coloured  flower. 

Mr.  H.  A.  Tracy,  Twickenham,  sent  Liclio-Cattleya  x 
Proserpine  (L.  Dayana  x  C.  velutina). 

H.  J.  Elwes,  Esq.,  ColesbornePaik(gr.,Mr.  Walters), 
showed  Stenoglottis  longifolia  Colesborne  variety, 
with  three  spikes  of  blush-white  flowers,  spotted  with 
purple. 

Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  &  Son,  Holloway,  showed  a 
fine  plant  of  Lrclio-Cattleya  x  Henry  Greenwood,  and 
Cypripedium  x  Goweri  magnificum. 

A.  Heygate,  Esq.,  Milford-on-Sea,  sent  Cypripedium 
Francis  Heygate  (Charlesworthi  x  Mastersianum). 

Awards. 

First-class  Certificate. 
Odontoglossum  x  crispo-Harryanum  delicatum,  from 
Baron  Sir  H.  Schroder.  The  Dell,  Egham  (gr.,  Mr.  H. 
Ballantine).— A  very  fine  form,  with  large  flowers  of 
good  substance.  Sepals  and  petals  white,  tinged 
slightly  with  green  on  the  outer  halves,  and  blotched 
with  dark  purple  on  the  inner  portions.  Lip  broad, 
pure  white,  with  yellow  crest,  and  bright  purple 
markings  iu  front  of  it. 

Lxlio-Cattleya  x  Bletchleyensis  Fowler's  variety.  —  A 
grand  form,  with  very  large  flowers,  the  sepals  and 
petals  of  which  are  beautifully  tinged  and  veined  with 
rose-purple.  Lip  of  a  dark  ruby-red  tint,  with  lighter 
purplish  margin. 

Award  of  Merit. 

Lxlio-Caltleya  x  Mrs.  Chamberlain  (C.  chocoensis  x  L. 
Digbyana),  from  the  Right  Hon.  Joseph  Chamberlain, 
M.P.,  Highbury,  Birmingham  (gr.,  Mr.  J.  Mackay).-A 
charming,  delicately-tinted  flower,  the  nearest  to  pure 
white  of  any  of  the  hybrids  from  L.  Digbyana ;  and 
having  the  fine  form,  fringed  lip,  and  delicate  fragrance 
of  the  other  better-known  hybrids  of  it ;  aud  some  forms 
of  C.  labiata.  Sepals  and  petals  white,  with  a  slight 
pearly-pink  tint.  Lip  white,  with  a  greenish-yellow  disc, 
and  pale  rose  tint  in  the  front  portion,  which  is 
beautifully  fringed. 

Cultural  Commendation. 

To  Mr.  W.  H.  White,  gr.  to  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence, 
Bart.,  Burford,  for  a  fine  plant  of  Angriecum  Kotschyi, 
an  East  African  species,  which  first  flowered  with 
Messrs.  Jas.  Veitcii  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  in  lsso  ;  the  plant, 
probably  the  one  now  shown,  being  soon  afterwards 
acquired  by  Sir  Trevor.  It  is  a  remarkable  species. 
with  dark  green,  leathery  leaves,  and  pendent 
racemes  of  white  flowers  of  good  size,  and  bearing  long 
slender  spurs  spirally  twisted  towards  the  extreme 
half. 

To  Mr.  J.  Gilbert,  gr.  to  Francis  Wellesley,  Esq  , 
Westfield,  Woking,  for  a  splendid  plant  of  Cattleya 
Maroni  (aurea  x  velutina),  with  nine  fine  yellow  and 
rosy-crimson  flowers  on  one  spike. 

To  Mr.  Walters,  gr.  to  II.  J.  Elwes,  Esq.,  F.R.S., 
Colesborne  Park,  for  a  well  grown  example  of  Habe- 
naria  carnea  with  three  spikes  of  fine  flesh-coloured 
flowers. 


Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

Present:  Geo.Bunyard,  Esq.  (Chairman);  and  Messrs. 
H.Eslings, S.  Mortimer,  Alex.  Dean, W.  Pope.Ed. Beckett, 
Geo.  Keif,  H.  E.  Wright,  J.  Willard,  J.  Jaques,  Geo. 
Reynolds,  F.  Q.  Lane,  Jas.  Smith,  G.  Norman,  Jas.  H. 
Veitch,  Geo.  Wythes,  and  W.  Poupart. 

R.  W.  Hudson,  Esq.,  Danesiield,  Marlow,  Bucks 
(gr.,  Mr.  J.  Gibson),  showed  a  large  collection  of  Vege- 
tables, roots,  &c.  Among  much  excellent  produce  we 
remarked  fine,  but  scarcely  mature  heads  of  Braganza 
Cabbage  Couve  Tronchuda,  Best-of-All  Savoys,  Solid 
White  Celery,  roots  of  Celeriac  of  small  size,  some  nice 
heads  of  Michaelmas  White  Broccoli,  very  compact 
and  white;  various  Kales  plain  and  curled;  Student 
Parsnip  of  the  undesirable  spindle  Carrot  shape ; 
Commodore  Nutt  Cabbage-Lettuces;  Flower  of  Spring 
Cabbage  with  good  close  hearts;  selected  Ailsa  Craig 
Onion,  fine  firm  dwarf  Brussels  Sprouts,  blood-red  Beet, 
Perfection  Savoy,  Earliest  Green  Kohl  rabi,  much  too 
large  for  huc-:an  consumption  ;  Autumn  Giant  Cauli- 
flower, Giant  French  Asparagus,  which  consisted  in 
reality  of  small  green  heads;  The  Gladstone  Pea, 
excellent  for  so  late  a  date;  Leeks,  Carrots,  numerous 
varieties  of  Potato,  enormous  pods  of  Runner  Beans, 
Turnips,  Gourds,  Tomatos,  &c.  (Gold  Medal). 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  showed  a  col- 
lection of  vegetables,  roots,  &a.  We  remarked  some 
excellent  Defiance  Cabbages,  fine  Onions  of  the  Reading 
Improved,  Ailsa  Craig,  and  Masterpiece;  Potatos  in 
great  variety  and  of  much  general  excellence  of  which 
we  noted  Lord  Tennyson,  British  Lion,  Pink  Perfection, 
The  Sirdar,  Reliance,  Up-to  Date,  Scotch  Triumph, 
Progress,  Windsor  Castle,  and  Lord  Roberts.  Capital 
shapely  Snowball  Turnips,  very  fine  Carrots,  including 
Guerande,  a  stump-rooted  variety,  clear  in  the  skin  and 
shapely ;  and  Perfection  Leeks,  with  2  feet  of  blanched 
stem  (Silver  Knightiau  Medal). 

Major  Bythway,  Warleborough,  Llanelly,  received 
a  Silver -gilt  Knightiau  Medal,  for  an  excellent  well 
assorted  collection  of  Apples  consisting  of  seventy 
dishes,  and  largely  of  culinary  varieties  rather 
lacking  in  colour,  but  not  in  other  points.  Of 
large  varieties  of  cooking  fruit,  we  remarked  Twenty- 
ounce,  Mrs.  Barron,  Peasgood's  Xonsueh.Gloria  Mundi, 
Hamburgh  Seedling,  Alexander,  Stone,  Lane's  Prince 
Albert,  Koundway,  Magnum  Bonum,  Queen,  Glory  of 
England,  Golden  Noble,  and  Newton  Wonder.  Among 
dessert  fruit  we  may  mention  Benoni,  Ribston,  Lady 
Sudeley,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Dutch  Mignonne,  Calvile 
Rouge  Precoce,  Baumanu's  Red  Reinette,  Bowbill 
Pippin,  Thos.  Rivers,  Cobham,  Ac. 
&£A  few  Pears  and  new  or  little  known  Apples  were 
shown  to  the  Committee,  but  no  awards  were  made' 
beyond  the  one  which  was  secured  by  the  Hon.  H.  B. 
Portman. 

Mr.  Shingler,  gr.  to  Lord  Hastings.  Melton -Con- 
stable, showed  his  new  black  Grape  "  Meltou-Constable 
Seedling,"  a  variety  that  produces  small,  well- 
shouldered  bunches  of  blue  black  Grapes,  that  are 
covered  with  a  thick  coat  of  bloom  ;  berries  round,  and 
of  commendable  size.  The  Vines,  grown  in  11-inch  pots, 
carried  four  bunches  each. 

Mrs.  Arnold,  The  Lodge,  Dedham,  was  awarded 
a  Bronze  Banksian  Medal  for  varieties  of  Apples. 

Award  of  Merit. 
The  Hon.  H.  B.  Portman,  Buxted  Park,  Uckfleld,  (gr., 
Mr.  Prinsep),  for  Apple  Edward's  Coronation,  a  nice- 
looking  oblate-  shaped  fruit  of  medium  size,  suffused 
with  reddish-  brown,  streaked  red  on  the  sunny  side, 
and  pale  green  on  the  other  side.  It  has  a  general 
resemblance  to  Cox's  Orange'Pippiu,  but  the  eye  is  more 
prominent. 


BINFIELD  AND  DISTRICT  HORTI- 
CULTURAL MUTUAL  IMPROVE- 
MENT. 

The  opening  meeting  of  the  winter  session  of  the 
above  Society  was  held  ou  Tuesday  evening,  Oct.  14,  when 
there  was  a  very  good  attendance  of  members. 

Mr.  Neve,  of  Licdlesham,  read  a  most  interesting 
paper  on  "The  Renovation  of  Old  Fruit  Trees."  A 
discussion  took  place  at  the  conclusion  of  the  lecture. 


THE      UNITED       HORTICULTURAL 
BENEFIT  AND  PROVIDENT. 

The  sixteenth  anniversary  dinner  of  this  excellent 
Benefit  Society,  took  place  on  (tie  LSth  iust.,  at  the 
Holborn  Restaurant,  London.  Mr.  Arthur  W.  Sutton, 
F.L.S.,  V.M.H.,  presided,  supported  on  the  right  by 
Mr.  Wm.  Sherwood  (son  of  Mr.  N.  N.  Sherwood),  aud 
on  his  loft  by  Mr.  W.  V.  Baker  (Thames  Hank  In  u 
Company).    Covers  wcro  laid  for  II I  persons. 

The  Chairman  iu  proposing  the  toast  of  "The 
King,"  referred  to  II  is  Majesty's  gracious  act  in  com- 
mending the  "  Soil"  scheme  of  the  Royal  Uorticuiiui.il 
Society,  to  which  he  has  recently  subscribed  a  sum  of 
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100  guineas,  declaring  that  such  support  demonstrated 
the  in  terest  His  Majesty  takes  in  the  practice  of 
horticulture. 

The  toast  of  the  evening  was  that  of  the  "United 
Horticultural  Beuefitand  Provident  Society,"  proposed 
by  the  Chairman,  who  declared  that  his  position  there 
that  evening  had  caused  him  to  read  up  the  constitu- 
tion and  rules  of  the  Society,  and  having  done  so  he 
was  so  struck  with  their  excellence,  that  he  thought  it 
would  be  difficult  for  anyone  to  suggest  an  improve- 
ment in  them.  Mr.  Sutton  then  referred  to  the  several 
funds  of  the  Institution,  including  the  Convalescent 
Fund,  which  was  instituted  upon  the  suggestion  of 
Mr.  N.  N.  Sherwood.  He  said  that  he  thought  this 
fund  should  he  administered  more  liberally,  seeing 
that  during  the  past  year  benefit  members  had  con- 
tributed to  it  £7  16?.  5d  ,  and  during  the  same  time  about 
£6  10s.  only  had  been  paid  out.  whilst  there  is  a  reserve 
of  nearly  £4(30.  The  Chairman  made  an  appeal  for  more 
Benefit  members,  honorary  members,  and  life  members, 
and  said  that  amongst  gardeners  there  is  not,  and 
probably  will  never  be,  conditions  that  would  be 
equivalent  to  "fixity  of  tenure."  No  gardener  could  be 
certain  that  he  would  never  need  pecuniary  help. 

Mr.  J.  Hudson  (Treasurer),  responding,  also  re- 
ferred to  the  uncertainty  belonging  to  the  gardener's 
calling,  and  mentioned  two  striking  instances  of  mis- 
fortune in  his  own  experience.  The  Society  had  now  a 
Bum  of  £2),000  invested,  and  he  hoped  that  the  number  of 
Benefit  members  would  be  1,0.0  before  the  close  of  the 
present  year. 

The  next  toast  was  that  of  "The  Honorary  and  Life 
Members,"  proposed  by  Mr.  C  H.  Curtis  (Chairman  of 
Committee),  who  suggested  that  nurserymen  and 
seedsmen  might  help  the  Society,  by  inserting  in  their 
catalogues  a  description  of  its  advantages.  Mr.  A.  J. 
Baker  responded  (iu  place  of  Mr.  Herbert  Cutbush, 
who  was  unable  to  be  present),  and  announced  his 
intention  to  make  his  wife  a  life  member. 

"The  Chairman  "  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Geo.  Gordon  ; 
"  The  Visitors  "  by  Mr.  C.  F.  Harding,  responded  to  by 
Mr.  R.  Dean,  who  made  a  characteristic  speech;  and 
"The  Press"  by  Mr.  \Y.  Woods,  the  response  being  by 
Mr.  W.  P.  Thomson. 

The  tables  were  prettily  decorated  with  flowers,  and 
during  dinner  some  sweetly  pretty  instrumental  music 
was  discoursed  by  "  The  Alexandra  Trio."  This  was  due 
to  the  liberality  of  the  Chairman. 

We  should  mention  that  the  speeches  were  inter. 
spcrsed  with  songs,  &c,  provided  by  the  "Amphion 
Quartette,"  the  leader  of  whom,  Mr.  W.  Morris,  is  a 
practical  gardener,  being  a  decorator  in  Messrs.  Roths- 
child's garden  at  Gunnersbury. 

It  was  announced  during  the  evening  that  the  chair- 
man had  become  a  life  member,  and  in  addition  had 
presented  a  sum  of  20gs.  to  the  Benevolent  Fund. 


The  following  statement  of  the  work  and  privileges 
of  the  Society  was  presented  by  Mr.  Jas.  Hudson, 
Treasurer,  to  the  Chairman,  Mr.  Arthur  Sutton,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  recent  annual  dinner. 

"This  Society  has  been  established  for  thirty  six 
years,  its  Rules  having  been  certified  and  passed  on 
August  3, 1863.  Like  many  other  such  institutions,  its 
progress  at  first  was  slow.  Thanks,  however,  to  its 
friends  and  supporters,  its  merits  were  realised  by 
some  of  those  for  whom  it  had  been  constituted,  and 
for  the  past  sixteen  years  there  has  been  an  un- 
interrupted run  of  prosperity.  Twenty-one  years  ago, 
in  188!,  the  membership  was  only  eighty-eight;  in  1886 
it  was  177 ;  in  1891  the  number  was  413 ;  and  in  18t»6,  639. 
At  the  last  audit  the  numbers  were  00-1  (end  of  1901),  but 
now  there  are  971  benefit  members.  The  executive 
hope  that  the  number  at  the  close  of  this,  the  Corona- 
tion year  will  amount  to  1,000.  The  funds  of  the  Society 
have  increased  in  a  similar  ratio.  These  in  lsstl  stood 
at  £3,822;  at  the  close  of  the  last  financial  year,  the 
amount  invested  and  in  hand  for  current  expenses 
were  £19,086.  At  the  present  time  they  stand  at  £20,000 
in  the  aggregate. 

Some  of  the  large  benefit  societies  which  have  heaped 
up  their  funds  in  tens  of  thousands  by  the  misfortunes 
of  their  lapsed  members,  have  not  so  large  an  average 
sum  per  member.  In  those  societies  members  who 
allow  their  subscriptions  to  lapse  lose  everything. 

THE  BENEFIT  1UND. 
It  is  entirely  oppose!  to  all  reason  that  in  a 
'Benefit'  Society  any  section  of  its  members  should 
profit;by  the  misfortunes  of  others.  It  cannot  possibly 
occur  in  our  Society.  Tae  'United,'  from  its  com- 
mencement, has  credited  to  each  member  his  propor- 
tion of  the  year's  working.    Thus,  some  have  now  lo 


their  credit  in  the  books  of  the  Society  over  £100,  to 
which  is  added  yearly  3  per  cent,  interest.  Each 
member  has  to  contribute  his  proportion  towards  the 
Sick  Fund  of  the  current  year,  after  which  the  balance 
is  placed  to  his  own  account.  A  yearly  balance-sheet 
is  issued  to  each  member,  so  that  he  knows  from  year 
to  year  exactly  what  funds  he  has  to  his  credit.  And 
in  the  event  of  his  decease,  his  nominee  can  know  at  a 
glance  what  that  balance  is.  When  a  member  reaches 
the  age  of  seventy  years  he  can  withdraw  his  balance 
in  one  sum,  or  in  smaller  amounts.  Lapsed  members, 
i.e  ,  members  whose  accounts  have  been  closed  through 
ceasing  to  pay  their  contr'butions,  can  obtain  their 
balances  upon  attaining  the  age  of  sixty  years,  the  sum 
paid  to  them  then  being  the  amount  standing  to  their 
credit  when  they  became  lapsed  members. 

THE  BENEVOLENT  FUND 
is  provided  for  by  the  contributions  of  life  and 
honorary  members,  and  by  a  small  annual  sum  from 
each  benefit  member.  This  fund  provides  for  all 
members  after  they  have  passed  the  age  of  seventy 
years.  It  also  assists  members  in  cases  of  accident  or 
other  peculiar  forms  of  distress,  and  the  widows  of 
such  members  who  die  in  needy  circumstances.  The 
Committee  appeal  urgently  for  more  honorary  and  life 
members  so  that  this  fund  may  be  increased  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  benefit  members.  With  one 
thousand  benefit  members,  the  number  of  honorary 
and  life  members  should  be  at  least  one  hundred. 

THE  CONVALESCENT  FUND 
is  a  purely  voluntary  one  on  the  part  of  the  benefit 
members.  It  was  instituted  through  the  kindness, 
liberality,  and  business  forethought  of  Mr-  N.  N. 
Sherwood.  Its  funds  are  devoted  to  assisting  members 
by  a  grant,  so  that  they  can  obtain  a  change  of  air 
during  convalescence.  In  the  case  of  young  gar- 
deners who  may  be  in  lodgings  during  sickness,  it  is 
an  important  aid  to  their  recovery. 

THE  MANAGEMENT  FUND 
is  directed  to  the  working  expenses  of  the  Society. 
During  1901,  with  904  benefit  members,  it  amounted  to 
£1H3  14s.  lOd.an  average  of  about  3s.  Id.  per  member, 
towards  which  each  member  contributes  annually  the 
sum  of  2s.  Gd.  ;  the  balance  being  made  up  from  the 
interest  of  monies  standing  to  the  credit  of  the  lapsed 
members,  and  by  the  proceeds  from  advertisements  in 
the  Annual  Report. 

The  committee  considers  that  this  Society  in  a 
measure  fulfils  what  has  been  often  urged  upon  the 
community  at  large,  viz.,  the  provision  of  'old-age 
pensions.'  It  is  a  Self-help  Society,  its  rules  being 
framed  so  that  the  utmost  possible  return  may  be  made 
to  every  member  belonging  to  it,  and  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  years  each  one  has  contributed.  The 
Secretary  is  always  willing  to  supply  any  information 
as  to  scales  of  contribution,  &c.  The  funds  are  in- 
vested in  approved  trustees'  stocks,  which  yield  on  an 
average  about  3  per  cent." 


lip  or  pouch,  from  which  the  plant  takes  its  specific 
name  is  of  the  size  of  an  ordinary  form  of  Cypripedium 
niveum,  one  of  its  parents  (Award  of  Merit). 
►  Mr.  W.  Holmes,  Timperley,  gained  an  award  of  Merit 
for  his  hybrid  Cymbidium  x  Holmesii,  a  cross  between 
C.  Mastersii  x  C.  giganteum.  P.  W. 


MANCHESTER  AND  NORTH  OP 
ENGLAND  ORCHID. 

October  17.— O.  O.  Wrigley,  Esq.,  Bury  (gr.,  Mr. 
Rogers),  staged  a  group  of  plants  for  which  a  Silver 
Medal  was  awarded.  The  group  consisted  of  fine  plants, 
and  good  forms  of  Dendrobium  Phalienopsis  var.  Schro- 
derianum,  D.  formosum  var.  giganteum,  and  the  pure 
white  form  of  D.  Phala?nopsis;  Cattleya  x  Mantini  var. 
nobilior,  a  very  handsome  dark  form  ;  a  beautiful  form 
of  Ltctia  Perrini  was  also  worthy  of  note.  Other  plants 
in  this  group  were  some  well-grown  pieces  of  Odonto- 
glossum  grande,  L;olia  pumila,  and  various  forms  of 
Cattleya  labiata. 

Mr.  J.  Cypher,  Cheltenham,  staged  a  good  group  of 
plants,  among  which  were  several  good  varieties  of 
hybrid  Cypripediums,  Dendrobiums,  and  hybrid  Cat- 
tleyas  (Bronze  Medal). 

Mr.  W.  B.  Upjohn,  Worsley,  exhibited  a  well-grown 
plantof  Cypripedium xconspicuum.  S.  Gratrix,  Esq., 
Whalley  Range  (gr.,  Mr.  Cypher),  staged  a  few  nice 
plants,  and  Cypripediumx"  Mary  Amelise,"  agoodcross 
between  (C.  Lord  Derby  x  C.  bellatulum),  received  a 
First-class  Certificate;  Cypripedium  x  Miss  Balfour 
(C.  x  Chapmani  x  C.  x  William  Lloyd),  received  a 
similar  award ;  and  an  Award  of  Merit  was  voted  to  an 
exceptionally  dark  form  of  Dendrobium  Phala*nopsis 
var.  Schrodcrianum,  called  rubescens. 

T.  Baxter,  Esq.,  Morecambe  (gr.,  Mr.  Roberts),  exhi- 
bited a  good  spotted  form  of  Odontoglossum  crispum, 
named  Poultoni.  The  markings  were  pale  lilac  and 
very  pronounced  (First-Class  Certificate). 

A.  Warburton,  Esq.,  Haslingden,  sent  a  very  hand- 
some form  of  Cypripediumxmicrochilum,  called  Vine 
House  var.,  differing  from  the  type,  inasmuch  as  the 


EPPING   FOREST   FUNGUS   FORAY. 

The  annual  Fungus  Foray  of  the  Essex  Field  Club 
was  held  in  Epping  Forest  on  October  17  and  18  with 
somewhat  unfavourable  weather,  and  consequently 
sparse  attendance.  Fungi  were  discovered  to  be  un- 
usually restricted  in  number,  but  the  foray  was  more 
successful  than  usual,  if  success  is  to  be  measured  by 
the  number  of  species  found  which  were  new  to  the 
records  of  the  forest.  The  species  found  and  collected 
were  determined  by  Dr.  M.  C.  Cooke  and  Mr.  George 
Massee.  There  was  one  peculiarity  which  may  be 
noted  — a3  such  facts  may  ultimately  prove  to  be 
of  service— that  some  of  the  usually  common  species 
were  almost  or  entirely  absent,  while  others  were 
extremely  common.  It  was  remarkable  to  observe 
the  profusion  of  Amanita  phalloides,  Collybia, 
butyracea,  Collybia  maculata,  Lactarius  turpis,  and 
Marasmius  peronatus;  and  equally  strange  that  only 
one  specimen  of  Cantharellus  cibarius,  was  teen,  and 
not  one  of  Cantharellus  aurantiacus,  only  one  oE 
Amanita  rubesceos,  hardly  any  species  of  Tricholoma, 
only  two  or  three  specimens  of  the  Rhndosporae.  very 
few  Boleti,  including  one  Boletus  edulis.  aud  two  of 
Boletus  scaber,  usually  so  common.  One  solitary 
specimen  of  Collybia  dryophlla,  one  Psilocybe  semi- 
lanceata,  and  very  few  Cortinarii,  or  Hyferophori. 
Mycologists  who  have  been  accustomed  to  rambles  in 
the  Forest,  will  realise  at  once  the  singularity  of  the 
fungus  ilora  of  the  year. 

The  additions  to  the  Forest  fungi  were  as  follows  :  — 
Tricholoma  stans,  Clitocybe  tuba,  Collybia  stridula, 
Collybia  tenacella,  Mycena  flavo-alba,  Mycena  setites, 
Pholiota  aurivella,  Hebeloma  petiginosa,  Psalliota 
comptulus,  Russula  ochracea,  Russuia  uitida,  Maras- 
mius Vaillanti,  Marasmius  sclcrotipes,  Fomes  connatus, 
Helotium  fructigenum,  and  Daldinia  concentrica.  In 
addition  to  which,  Gomplndius  gracilis  was  collected 
in  the  forest,  a  fortnight  previously,  during  an  ex- 
cursion of  the  South  London  Field  Club  ;  thus  making 
an  addition  to  the  Forest  fungi  of  sevemeea  species. 

The  total  number  determined  on  the  17th  and  18th, 
was  133,  which  is  an  excess  of  the  number  usually 
found  at  a  Forest  foray.  The  meeting  was  held  in  the 
evening,  after  tea,  in  the  hall  of  the  King's  Oak,  where 
the  specimens  were  exhibited.  M,  C,  Cooke. 


WORCESTER    ORCHARDS. 

SUCCESSFUL  EXHIBITION. 

The  second  exhibition  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Worcestershire  County  Council  of  agricultural  and 
horticultural  produce  was  opened  at  the  Shire  Hall, 
Worcester,  on  Saturday  last.  It  had  been  originally 
intended  to  hold  theexhibitions  every  three  ycars.but  so 
much  profit  was  derived  from  the  first  held  in  1900,  and 
so  much  disappointment  was  expressed  that  there  was 
no  exhibition  in  1901,  that  the  intended  interval  was 
curtailed.  The  bulk  of  the  fruit  exhibits  was  not  so 
large  as  in  1900,  but  the  quality  was  fairly  good.  The 
roots  were  better,  both  iu  quality  and  quantity.  The 
exhibition  was  well  arranged  from  an  educational 
point  of  view,  so  as  to  indicate  the  effect  of  soil  upon 
size,  colour,  and  flavour  of  fruit  aud  produce. 

Mr.  E.  V.  V.  Wheeler,  Chairman  of  the  Agricultural 
Sub-Committee  of  the  Worcestershire  Coumy  Council, 
presided  at  the  opening  ceremony,  which  was  per- 
formed by  Sir  Thomas  Elliott,  Secretary  of  the  Board 
of  Agriculture.  Sir  Thomas  Elliott  said  his  Board 
were  willing  to  do  what  they  could  for  agri- 
culture, but  explained  that  much  of  the  work 
was,  and  could  best  be  done  by  local  agencies,  such  as 
county  councils  and  agricultural  societies,  who  were 
helped  by  voluntary  workers  with  intimate  knowledge 
of  local  needs.  Pointing  to  successful  results  of  the 
work  in  Worcestershire,  he  contrasted  the  19.300  acres 
under  orchard  cultivation  in  the  county  in  1893,  with 
the  21,807  acres  under  such  cultivation  now.  The 
increase  was  the  largest  in  tuat  respect  in  any  county. 
In  the  same  period  the  acreage  under  small-fruit  culti- 
vation had  increased  from  2400  to  4100,  the  increase 
being  larger  than  the  absolute  acreage  under  such 
cultivation  in  any  other  county  in  the  South  or  West 
of  England.  The  same  results  would  be  found  in 
regard  to  market  gardens. 


THE    HORTICULTURAL    CLUB. 

The  first  dinner  of  this  Clubafter  the  summer  recess 
was  held  at  the  Hotel  Windsor  on  Tuesday,  the  2lst 
inst.,  under  the  Presidency  of  Sir  Jno.D.  Llewelyn.Bart, 
and  was  very  well  attended,  some  thirty  members  and 
friends  being  present.  An  interesting  and  instructive 
paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Alfred  T.  Rivers,  ot  Sawbridge- 
worth,  who  made  some  carefully  considered  remarks 
on  "Pot  Fruit-trees  for  Amateurs."     Inasmuch  as  it 
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was  established  that  good  crops  of  Apples.  Pears, 
Plums,  Cherries,  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  even 
Apricots,  can  be  obtained  under  these  quite  cold  con- 
ditions, which  appeal  more  to  amateur  capabilities, 
both  the  paper  and  the  subsequent  discussion  are  cal- 
culated to  do  much  to  foment  such  cultivation  wherever 
a  little  room  for  a  greenhouse  is  available.  The 
paper  having  been  read,  the  subsequent  discussion  of 
the  numerous  points  embraced  was  carried  on  by  such 
well-known  experts  as  Messrs.  Bunyard.  Hudson, 
Pearson,  Veitch,  Paul.  Owen  Thomas,  T.  Walker,  the 
Revs.  W.  Wilkes,  and  G.  H.  Engleheart.  Among  other 
things  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  feeding-roots  of  fruit- 
trees  are  really  annual,  i  e  ,  the  mass  of  small  fibrous 
ones,  as  distinct  from  the  thick  woody  permanent 
ones  from  which  they  emanate.  Hence  it  not  only 
does  no  harm  to  remove  these  when  the  season's 
work  is  done,  but  in  pot  culture  it  is  absolule;y 
necessary  to  report  every  year,  replacing  the  soil 
i  with  fresh,  top-spit  loam,  rammed  hard,  and  repot- 
ting into  pots  of  same  size  as  previously,  or  only  one 
size  larger.  Instructions  as  to  subsequent  feeding 
were  given,  mulching  composts  being  described,  but  as 
the  whole  paper  will  eventually  appear  in  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society's  Journal,  we  must  refer  our 
readers  for  full  details  of  this  and  other  im- 
portant, and  yet  simple,  requisites  for  obtaining 
satisfactory  fruit  crops.  While  quite  cold  cul- 
ture, i.e.,  in  absolutely  unheated  houses,  practi- 
cally glazed  sheds  was  to  some  extent  advo- 
cated, the  discussion  showed  that  this  possibility  was 
somewhat  dependent  upon  local  climate,  the  condi- 
tions of  not  only  frost,  but  fog,  and  that  in  order  to  be 
perfectly  secure  against  damage  by  cither  at  the  critical 
period  of  flowering,  the  provision  of  a  single  row  of 
pipes  and  a  small  boiler  capable  of  just  excluding  frost 
was  a  wise  precaution.  Forcing  was  altogether  ex- 
cluded from  the  purviews  of  the  paper,  the  chief  idea 
being  to  provide  conditions  which  should  just  rectify 
the  drawbacks  presented  by  our  climate  as  compared 
with  that  of  other  more  favourably  situated  countries. 
The  great  importance  of  rain-water  was  much  dwelt 
upon,  and  the  construction  of  tanks  or  other  recep- 
tacles for  collecting  it  inside  the  house,  strongly  advo- 
cated. Pruning,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  was  emphasised 
as  an  essential  operation,  and  a  number  of  photographs 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Rivers  of  fruit  trees  grown  as 
advocated,  evoked  much  admiration  by  the  symmetry 
of  the  trees  themselves,  to  say  nothing  of  the  abun- 
dance of  bloom  with  which  they  were  mostly  covered 
C.  T.  D. 


READING  &  DISTRICT  GARDENERS' 
MUTUAL  IMPROVEMENT  ASSO- 
CIATION. 

More  than  100  members  assembled  at  the  last  meet- 
ing of  the  above  Association  to  hear  Mr.  G.  Gordon, 
V.M.H.,  deliver  a  lecture  on  "Beautiful  Flowering 
Trees  and  Shrubs."  Time  did  not  suffice  to  give  more 
than  a  running  commentary  on  a  fine  series  of  photo- 
graphs, shown  by  limelight,  illustrating  some  typical 
specimens  of  the  double-flowered  Peach,  and  Almond, 
Magnolia,  Cherry,  Plum,  Quince,  Pear,  Thorn,  Labur- 
num, Genista,  Berberis,  Lilac,  Deutzia,  Viburnum, 
Exochorda,  Spiraea,  Staphylia  Hydrangea,  Horse-Chest- 
nut, Catalpa,  Wistaria,  Azalea.  Heath,  Andromeda 
Rhododendron,  &c.  The  exhibits  were  interesting' 
the  honorary  ones  were  :  a  basket  of  Princess  of  Wales 
Violets,  retarded  Potatos  (illustrating  the  method  of 
obtaining  young  Potatos  all  the  year  round) ;  also  a 
dish  of  the  fruits  of  Psidium  Cattleyanum  (Guava) 
suitable  for  dessert  or  making  jelly,  by  Mr.  G.  Stanton 
gr.,  Park  Place,  Henley-on-Thames  ;  and  a  collection  of 
Sweet  Peas,  by  Mr.  D.  Ager,  gr.  to  Milton  Bode  Esq 
Caversham.  The  subject  for  the  meeting  on  Oct.  27 
will  be  "Sweet  Peas,"  by  Mr.  House,  Westburyon-Trym 


©bituarp. 

A.  J.  GUYOTT.— We  announce  with  re°ret 
the  death  of  Alfred  James  Guyott,  late  head  °ar- 
dener  at  Cowarne  Court,  Herefordshire,  at  the 
Hereford  General  Hospital,  after  a  painful  illness 
at  the  age  of  fifty-five.  The  deceased  had  been 
gardener  to  Colonel  Eobert  Bournes  at  that 
place  for  the  past  eleven  years,  and  previously  to 
that  he  had  held  a  similar  post  at  Bredenbury 
Herefordshire,  with  W.  H.  Barneby,  Esq.,  for  more 
than  thirteen  years.  He  gained  his  experience 
in  the  celebrated  gardens  of  Sir  Charles  Fredrick 
Shawford,  Winchester ;  at  Oakley  Hall,  Hants  ■ 
Henham  Hall,  Suffolk ;  and  at  Clumber.  H-  was 
very  successful  in  the  cultivation  of  flowers,  fruit 
and  vegetables,  and  was  noted  for  Chrysanthe- 
mums, which  lie  brought  to  great  perfection,  and 
raised  several  seedlings,  one  of  which  was  named 
alter  himself.  The  Grapes  at  Cowarne  were  ex- 
amples of  good  cultivation;  the  earpet-b'edding 
was  well  known  all  over  the  country.  He  had 
superintended  the  planting  of  many  fine  Coni- 


fers on  both  the  Bredenbury  and  Cowarne  estates, 
which  has  doue  much  to  add  to  the  beauty  of 
both  places.  He  leaves  a  wife  and  seven  children 
to  mourn  his  loss,  and  three  of  his  sons  are 
following  their  father's  business. 

ALLAN  Calder. — It  is  with  much  regret  that 
we  announce  the  death  of  Mr.  Allan  Calder,  head 
gardener  at  Vaynol,  Bangor,  where  he  has  been 
engaged  for  many  years.  Mr.  Calder  was  a  very 
old  correspondent  to  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle, 
and  was  much  respected  by  many  horticulturists. 


WAR  KETS, 

COVENT   GARDEN,  Oct.  23. 

[We  cannot  accept  any  responsibility  for  the  subjoined 
reports.  They  are  furnished  to  us  regularly  every 
Thursday,  by  the  kindness  of  several  of  the  prin- 
cipal salesmen,  who  revise  the  list,  and  who  are 
responsible  for  the  quotations.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  these  quotations  do  not  represent  the 
prices  on  any  particular  day,  but  only  the  general 
averages  for  the  week  preceding  the  date  of  our 
report.  The  prices  depend  upon  the  quality  of 
the  samples,  the  supply  in  the  market,  and  the 
demand,  and  they  may  fluctuate,  not  only  from  day 
to  day,  but  often  several  times  iu  one  day.  Ed.] 
Cut  Flowers,  &c— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 
e.d.  s.d.  s.d.  8.d. 

4  0-50    Maidenhair  Fern, 

doz.  bunches  ...    4  0-60 
0  6-16    Marguerites,  Yel- 
low, p.  dz.  bcha.    16-20 
Michaelmas 
Daisies,  per  dz. 
bunches  ...    4  0-60 

Mignonette,    per 

doz.  bunches  ...    1  6-  2  « 
Mimosa,  p.  bunch    1  u-  l  3 
'i  0-24  0  ;  Pelargoniums, 
Scarlet,    dozen 

bunches 3  0-40 

Phlox,  per  dozen 

bunches  ...    4  0-60 

Roses,  Mermet,  p. 

bunch 16-26 

—  red,  p.  dozen 
bunches       ...    3  0-80 

—  various,   doz. 
bunches       ...    3  0-18  0 

Smilax,  per  doz. 

trails      

Stephauotis,    per 

dozen     

Tuberoses,      per 

doz.  blooms  ... 
Violets,  per  dozen 

bunches  ...    l  3-  2  o 

—  Parma.p.bch.    16-26 
Winter  Cherries, 

per  dz.  bunches 


Arums,  per  dozen 
Asparagus   Fern, 

per  bunch 
Asters,  per  dozen 

bunches 
Bouvardias,     per 

dozen  bunches. 
Carnations, bnch. 
Chrysanthemu  m, 

various, per  doz. 

bunches 
Coreopsis,perdoz 

bunches 
Dahlias,  doz.  bun. 
Eucharis.  p.  doz. 
French  Fern,  per 

doz.  bunclies  ... 
Gaillardia,  dozen 

bunches 
Gardenias,      per 

box         

Gladiolus  Brench- 
leyensis,    per 

bunch 

Honesty,  bunch  . 

Lilium       album, 

doz.  blooms 

—  Harrisii.  bun. 

Lobelia,  Red,  per 

dozen  bunches 
Lily  of   the  Val- 
ley, doz.  bun. ... 


2  0- 


6  0-80 
10-20 


1  0 
6  0  ■ 
3  0 


0  4-06 

1  C-  1  6  j 
1  6-  2  0  I 


9  0-30 
16-20 


1  6- 
4  C- 


2  6 
5  U  I 


16-26 
2  0-  3  0 
0  3-04 


4  0-60 
6  0-18  0 


Plants  in  Pots,  &c— Avehaqb  Wholesale  Prices. 


Adiantums,     per 

dozen     

Aralias,  per  doz. 
Arbor  Vitie,    per 

dozen     

Aspidistras,  doz. 
Aucubas.  per  doz. 
Campanula,     per 

dozen     

Chrysanthemum, 

various 


s.d.  s.d. 


Euonymus,  vars., 
4  ft-  8  o  j     per  dozen 
10-8  0    Ferns  in  variety, 

per  dozen 
9  0-18  0  !  Ficuselastica,per 

18  u-3h  o       dozen     

4  0-80    Margeurites, 
dozen     ... 

2  0-60    Palms,      various, 

eacli    

3  0-18  0  '  Primulus,  p.  doz. 


per 


Coleus.per  dozen    3  0-401  Pteris  tremula.per 


s.d.  s.d, 
4  0-60 

4  0-30  0 
9  0-24  0 

5  0-80 

a  o-2T  o 

4  0-60 


Crotons,  per  doz.  12  0  24  o 
Dracienas,     var., 

per  dozen  ...  12  0-30  0 
Evergreen,      per 

dozen     3  0-18  0 

Ericas,  per  dozen    y  0-12  0 


■  8  0 


dozen 4  0- 

—  Wimsetti,  per 
dozen 4  0-  8  0 

—  major,  per  dz.  4  0-80 
Solanums,       per 

dozen     8  0-12  u 


Vegetables.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


Artichokes,  Globe. 
per  dozen     ... 

—  Jerusalem, 
per  sieve 

Beans,  dwarf,  per 
lb. 

—  Scarlets,  bus. 
Beetroots,  bushel 
Brussels  Sprouts, 

per  sieve 
Cabbage,  p.  tally 
Carrots,  per  doz. 
bunches 

—  bag  (washed) . 
Cauliflowers,  per 

dozen     

Ccleriac,  per  doz. 

Celery,  per  dozen 
bundles 

Cress,  per  dozen 
punnets 

Cucumbers,   doz. 

Endive,  new  Eng- 
lish, per  score . 

Garlic,  per  lb.    ... 

Horseradish,  fo- 
reign, p.  bunch 

Leeks,  12  bunclies 

Lettuces,  Cos,  per 
score  ... 

—  Cabbage.p.dz. 


s.d.  s.d. 


0  6-0  10 
0  6-1-0 
10-16 


s.d.  s.d. 
Mint,    per  dozen 

bunt-lies 1  q    — 

Mushrooms,  house, 

per  lb 16-20 

Onions,  new,  green, 

doz.   bunches    1  6-  2  0 

—  bag      3  0-36 

—  foreign,    case    5  6-60 

—  picklers,    per 
sieve 

Parsley,  doz.  bun. 

—  sieve  ... 
Parsnips,  per  bag 


10-16  sieve 2  0-  3  0 

16-30    Parsley,  doz.  bun.    10-16 
•'  fl-  0  9 

1  6-  2  0    Parsnips,  per  bag    2  6-30 

2  6-29    Poiatos.  per  ton  .65  o-loo  0 

Radishes,  p.  doz. 

0  6-16       bunches  ...    l  ;  -  1  3 

1  6    —      Salad,  small,  pun- 

nets, per  doz....    13    — 
10  C-12  0    Shallots,  per  doz.    0  lj  — 
Spinach,  English, 

1  3     -  bushel 10-16 

2  0-30    Tomatos.Englifrh, 

per  doz.  lb.    3  6-  4  6 
10-16      —  Cavary  Deeps    3  u    — 
0  3    —       —  Channel  lids. 

per  lb.           ...    0  3-0  ?2 
13    1  h    Turnips,      per 
10-16  dozen 


16-29 

0  9-  l  u 


Watercress,     per 
doz.  bunches... 


10-26 
10-26 


Fruit.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.d.  s.d.  1  s.d.  s.d. 
Apples,   English,                     Grapes,  new  Ham- 
per sieve      ...    2  0-40,         burgh,  per  Jb.  10-16 

—  Blenheims,                      B.,  per  lb.  0  4-06 

per  bushel   ..      0  0-  7  0  '    -  Belgians, p. lb.  0  ft-0  1 

—  Cox's  Orange                    j    —  Alicante,  lb.  .  0  6-  fi  9 
Pippin,  sieve.  10  0-  7  0  I    —  Colmars,  lb.  .  0  10-  1  « 

—  King's,  bush.    6  0-70      —  Muscats, A. ,1b.  3  u-  4  0 

—  Suflields    and                    ' B..  per  lb.  0  «-  *  3 

various  cook-                    Lemons,  per  case  18  6    — 
ers,  per  bush.    3  6-70.  Melons,  English, 

—  American,  big.  12  0-20  0           each    10-20 

Bananas,    bunch    6  n-io  0    Oranges,  case 8  6-11  6 

—  loose,  dozen  1  0  1  «  1  Peaches,  A.,  doz.  9  o-12  u 
Blackberries, peck  2  6-23!  —  B.,  per  dozen  2  0-  ft  0 
Cobnuts,  per  lb.  .  0  3-0  3j  |  Pears,  per  sieve...  16-40 
Cranberries,                   1    —  slewing,    per 

American,  qt.    0  5    —                basket       ...  3  6    — 

—  case     10    —      Pines,  each        ...  30    40 

Figs,  per  dozen...    0  9-  l  6  1  Plums,  sieve      ...  1  6-  fi  n 

—  foreign, boxor                   l  Walnuts  Eng.bs.  6  0-70 
case     0  9-  1  0  I    —  foreign,  bags.  7  0    — 

Remarks.— All  Apples  are  now  easier  in  price,  com- 
mon Apples  ranging  from  2>\  to  3*.  €d.  per  bushel. 
Plums,  Scwetzchen,  fetch  Is.  61/.  to  2s. ;  and  Bohemians 
ditto,  2s.  to  2s.  6rf.  Some  Chow  chows,  per  case,  fetch 
5s.  to  6s.;  Peroimmons,  Is.  ed.  to  2s.;  Corn-cobs,  per 
dozen,  Is.  to  Is.  3d. ;  Sweet  Potatos,  per  cwt..  18s. ;  Car- 
dons,  each,  2s. ;  home-grown  Melons  to  be  had  at 
almost  any  price.  Marrows  and  Runner  Beans  are 
nearly  over;  the  Dwarf  Beans  quoted  are  house-grown. 
Canary  Tomatos  are  now  coming  in;  one  vessel  from 
America  now  due  with  28.C0J  barrels  of  Apples  on 
board. 

Potatos. 

Various  samples,  65s.  to  90s.  per  ton  ;  Dun  bars,  red 
soil,  100s.  John  Bath,  32  &  34,  Wellington  Street,  Covent 
Garden. 


FBUITS    AND    VEGETABLES'. 

Glasgow,  October  22.— The  following  are  the  averages 
of  the  prices  during  the  past  week  :— Apples,  Baldwin 
(States),  17s.  to  20s.  per  barrel;  do.,  Canadian,  los.  to 
18s.  do.;  do..  Kings,  18s.  to  23s.  do.;  do,  Guernseys, 
clear  fruit,  15s.  to  17s.  do. ;  do.,  slightly  spotted,  8s.  to 
lis.  do.;  do.,  various  high  class  red.  14s.  to  13s.  do.; 
do.,  green,  lie.  to  16s.  do  ;  Pears,  Californian,  Duchess 
and  Clairgeau,  4s.  to  6s.  per  case ;  do.,  Calabars,  8s.  do. ; 
Grapes,  English,  Is.  to  2s.  per  lb. ;  do.,  Scotch,  9d.  to  2s.  Sd. 
do. ;  do.,  Almeira,  10s.  to  18s.  per  barrel ;  Pomegranates, 
5s.  to  6s.  per  case  ;  Naples  Lemons,  15s.  to  20s.  per  box ; 
Mushrooms,  2s.  per  lb. ;  Tomatos,  Scotch,  6d.  to  8d. 
per  lb.;  do.,  English.  3d.  to  6d.  do.;  do.,  Guernsey, 
5d.  to  6d.  do. ;  Onions,  Valencia,  5s.  to  7s.  per  cwt. 

Liverpool,  October  22.— Wholesale  Vegetable  Market.— 
Potatos,  per  cwt.  :  Main  Crop,  3s.  to  3s.  9d. :  Up-lo- 
Date,  2s.  2d.  to  2s.  Sd. ;  Bruce,  2s.  3d.  to  2s.  9d  ;  Turnips, 
5d.  to  7d  per  twelve  bunches;  Carrots,  bd.  to  Id.  do., 
do.,  2s.  9d.  to  3s.  per  cwt.  St.  Johns:  Potatos,  Is.  per 
peck  ;  Grapes,  English.  Is  3i.  to  3s.  per  lb. ;  do.,  foreign, 
4d.  to  6d.  do.;  Pines,  English,  5s.  each;  Apples,  3d.  per 
lb. ;  Pears,  3d.  do. ;  Tomatos.  Gd.  do. ;  Damsons,  bd.  do. ; 
Cucumbers,  3d.  to  4d.  each ;  Mushrooms,  8d.  per  lb. 
Birkenhead:  Potatos,  8d.  to  lOd.  per  peck;  Cucumbers, 
2d.  to  4d.  each ;  Grapes,  English,  Is.  6d.  to  3s.  6d.  per 
lb.;  per  lb.;  do.,  foreign,  4d.  to  8d.  do.;  Mushrooms, 
Is.  do. ;  Filberts,  8d.  do 


SEEDf 


London  :  October  22.— Messrs.  John  Shaw  &  Sons, 
Seed  Merchants,  of  Great  Maze  Pond,  Borough,  London, 
S.E.,  report  increasing  activity  in  the  Seed  trade. 
With  regard  to  the  leading  article  of  Red  Clover-seed, 
the  shortage  of  this  year's  crop  the  world  over  has  now 
become  generally  recognised,  and  a  brisk  speculative 
business  therein  haa  consequently  resulted.  Values 
show  an  advance  on  the  week  of  fully  £1  per  ton. 
Meantime,  full  prices  are  asked  for  Alsyke,  White,  and 
Trefoil  Seeds ;  whilst  quotations  for  Italian  an<< 
perennial  Ryegrasses  still  tend  upwards.  There  is  no 
alteration  in  either  Mustard  or  Rapeseed.  Lucerne, 
Timothy,  and  Cocksfoot  remain  steady.  Canary-seed 
is  strong,  but  Hempseed  is  dull.  Blue  Peas  and 
Haricot  Beans  being  in  moderate  supply,  and  britk 
consumptive  demand  favours  sellers. 


COHN. 


Average  Prices  of  British  Corn  (per  imperial  qr  ), 
for  the  week  ending  Oct.  18,  1902,  and  for  the  corre- 
sponding period  of  1901,  together  with  the  difference 
in  the  quotations.  These  figures  are  based  on  the 
Ollicial  Weekly  Return :— 


Description. 

1901. 

1903. 

Difference. 

Wheat        

Barley       

Oats 

«.     d. 
i5     10 

17       8 

».     <J. 

15      1 

36      1 
17      0 

8.       0, 

—  0    g  1 

—  0     r 

—  0    s 
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An  Unfruitful  Fig-tree  :  Figtree.  It  is  the 
lack  of  heat  which  does  not  allow  the  fruit  to 
ripen ;  but  if  you  can  remove  the  tree  to  a 
south  wall,  and  fasten  the  branches  and  shoots 
close  to  the  face  of  the  same,  keeping  the 
bearing  shoots  about  10  inches  apart,  the  tree 
will  bear  fruits  that  will  ripen  perfectly.  Fig- 
trees  in  some  parts  of  the  country  should  have 
protection  against  frost. 

Bambusa  gracilis:  J.  R.,  Paignton.  The  same 
as  Thamnocalamus  Falconeri.  It  grows  to 
20  feet  or  more  in  height.  It  is  only  hardy  in 
the  mildest  parts  of  England  and  Ireland. 
Frost  injures  the  tops  of  the  tall  stems,  and 
then  a  crop  of  small  canes  grow  all  around, 
having  a  height  of  G  to  8  feet. 

Begonias  :  A.  B.  Tour  plants  are  affected  with 
mite.  Steep  the  leaves  for  a  short  time  in 
tobacco-water. 

Books  :  W.  B.  W.  We  were  not  aware  of 
Decaisne's  and  Hcinsley's  Handbook  of  Hardy 
Trees  and  Shrubs  being  out  of  print.  It  may 
doubtless  be  met  with  at  the  secondhand 
booksellers  in  Charing  Cross  Road  and  else- 
where. Another  useful  book,  giving  those 
particxdars  you  desire,  viz.,  the  height  to 
which  the  various  species  of  trees  and  shrubs 
grow  is  Trees  and  Shrubs  for  English  Planta- 
tions, by  Augustus  Mongredien.  (London: 
John  Murray,  Albemarle  Street,  Piccadilly, 
1870).— Text  Book  of  Botany:  R.  de  B.  "  A 
Student's  Text  Book  of  Botany,"  by  Sydney  H. 
Vines.  New  edition  published  by  Swan  Sonnen- 
schein  &  Co.,  London. — B.,  Reform  Club.  Fruit 
Culture  for  Amateurs,  1898.  By  S.  T.  Wright, 
Chiswick.  London  :  Upcott  Gill,  170,  Strand, 
W.C.  Price,  3s.  9c?.  per  post.  Fruit  Culture, 
by  J.  Cheal.  London  :  G.  Bell  &  Sons,  York 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.     Price  2s.  6d. 

Brown  Powder  on  the  Leaves  of  Vines  : 
J.  Macdonald.  Affected  by  a  species  of  Fumago  ; 
collect  and  burn  all  the  affected  leaves,  and 
when  the  Grapes  that  may  be  uninjured  are 
cut,  clean  the  Vines,  burning  all  loose  bark, 
prunings,  &c,  and  dress  with  the  Bordeaux 
Mixture.  Next  year's  new  foliage  should  also 
be  sprayed  with  the  same  mixture. 

Carpenteria  californica  :  J.  R.,  Paignton. 
Propagation  by  seeds,  or  cuttings  struck  cool. 

"Chrysanthemum  Plants  :  G.  J.,  Lincoln.  The 
frequency  of  the  dose  must  depend  upon  the 
strength  of  the  medicine.  Liquid -manure  or 
manure-water  varies  exceedingly  in  strength, 
and  whilst  a  weak  or  diluted  sample  may  be 
afforded  the  plants  frequently  without  nau- 
seating them,  if  a  stronger  liquid  be  used  then 
watering  with  clear  water  should  be  made 
between  the  applications.  Many  growers  who 
use  weak  manure-water  from  the  farm-yard 
find  it  pays  them  to  give  it  to  the  plants  each 
time  the  roots  require  water,  during  the  period 
when  the  buds  are  swelling,  but  not  after  the 
petals  commence  to  expand.  Others  afford 
natural  manure  -  water  at  one  time,  and  an 
artificial  manure  at  another.  It  is  important 
that  the  surface  of  the  soil  be  not  allowed  to 
get  coated  and  blocked  by  manure  and  soot, 
and  thus  prevent  aeration. 

Grass  in  the  Forest  of  Dean  :  J.  T.  S.  A 
viviparous  form  of  Agrostis  alba. 

Grubs  on  Fern  Roots  :  W.  R.  Grubs  of  one  of 
the  common  weevils;  they  are  very  destructive. 
Try  to  trap  them  with  slices  of  Potato  or 
Carrot. 

Muscat  of  Alexandria  and  Black  Hamburgh 
Vines  :  Pinkie.  You  will  be  doing  quite  right 
in  concreting  the  border  at  the  bottom  and 
sides  if  you  provide  suitable  outlet  drains  at 
the  lowest  points.  The  total  depth  of  soil 
should  not  exceed  2  feet  if  the  latter  consists  of 
very  retentive  loam,  and  2|  feet  if  light.  The 
drainage  will  occupy  about  0  inches,  and  may 
consist  of  lumps   of   chalk,    brick-ends,   rough 


stones,  and  the  like  ;  channels  may  be  made  in 
the  concrete,  or  drain-pipes  used  beneath 
these  materials,  but  if  the  bottom  has  a 
slope  of  -|-inch  in  a  foot  run,  it  is  enough 
without  drain-pipe.  Use  sods  to  cover  the 
drainage  material,  placing  the  grassy  side 
downwards.  The  border  should  be  raised  afoot 
above  the  surrounding  level,  and  be  given  a 
slope  to  the  south.  This  is  the  more  necessary 
in  low-lying  gardens,  and  on  cold  retentive 
soils.  To  have  Muscats  or  other  Vines  grow- 
ing solely  in  inside  borders,  is  necessary  only 
in  such  sites  and  soils ;  but  where  skilled 
labour  is  not  at  hand,  and  the  soil  is  not  too 
cold,  wet,  or  heavy,  a  border  inside  and  outside 
is  to  be  preferred  to  an  inside  one.  Vines  in 
inside  borders  are  like  plants  in  pots,  and 
require  attention  to  an  almost  equal  degree, 
and  according  to  A.  F.  Barron,  in  his  book. 
Vines  and  Vine  Culture,  they  only  are  liable 
to  be  attacked  by  Phylloxera.  Obtain  a 
loamy  soil,  calcareous  if  possible  from  a  pasture 
sheep-run  or  the  like,  dig  it  3  to  4  inches 
deep,  or  as  deep  as  the  grass  roots  go,  doing 
this  in  dry  weather.  Chop  this  roughly  into 
pieces  and  mis  with  (5  cubic  yards  1  cubic 
yard  of  old  plaster,  charcoal,  charred  soil,  wood 
ashes,  and  2  cwt.  of  ground  bones.  This  for 
loam  that  is  not  calcareous  and  of  medium  tex- 
ture :  if  calcareous  or  sandy,  less  lime-rubble  or 
plaster  may  be  used.  If  the  loam  is  of  poor 
quality  stable  -  manure  may  be  added,  but  in 
no  great  quantity.  If  pasture  loam  cannot 
be  obtained,  choose  open  fresh  soil  and  add 
the  other  substances  to  make  it  suitable. 
Thompson's  Vine  -  manure  should  be  used 
in  all  Vine  borders.  Scan  our  calendar  for 
"  Fruits  under  Glass "  for  this  and  previous 
weeks.  Two  years'  old  "cutbacks"  may  be 
planted  either  now  or  after  they  have  made 
new  growth  under  almost  natural  conditions 
under  glass ;  or  yearlings  struck  from  eyes 
early  in  January  and  grown  till  they  have 
made  2  feet  of  growth  may  be  planted,  say,  in 
May  or  June.  Pick  out  all  carpenters'  shav- 
ings and  bits  of  wood  from  the  lime-rubbish. 
The  cutback  Vines  will  have  been  cut  back 
almost  to  the  bottom  bud.  Do  not  pinch  the 
points  of  lateral  shoots  till  the  second  or  third 
year. 

Names  of  Fruits,  Etc.  :  We  are  desirous  to 
oblige  our  correspondents  as  far  as  we  can,  but 
the  task  is  becoming  too  costly  and  too  time-consum- 
ing for  us  to  continue  it  without  some  restrictions. 
Correspondents  should  observe  the  rule  that  not  more 
than  six  varieties  be  sent  at  any  one  lime.  The 
specimois  must  be  good  ones  ;  if  two  of  each  variety 
are  sent,  identification  will  be  easier.  The  fruits 
should  be  just  approaching  ripeness,  and  they  should 
be  properly  numbered,  and  carefully  packed.  A 
leaf  or  shoot  of  each  variety  is  helpful,  and  in  the 
case  of  Plums,  absolutely  essential.  In  all  cases 
it  is  necessary  to  know  the  district  from  which 
the  fruits  are  sent.  We  do  not  undertake  to 
send  answers  through  the  post,  or  to  return  fruits. 
Fruits  and  "plants  must  not  be  sent  in  the  same 
box.      Delay     in     any    case     is    unavoidable.  — 

C.  Best.  1,  King  Pippin  ;  2,  Cockle  Pippin;  3, 
Lady  Henniker ;  4,  Claygate  Pearmain  ;  5,  not 
recognised  ;  6,  Deux  Ans  ;  7,  Blenheim 
Orange ;  8,  Royal  Russet ;  9,  Northern  Green- 
ing ;  10,  Waltham  Abbey.— G.  F.  T.  1,  Fon- 
dante  d'Automne ;  2,  not  recognised ;  3, 
Doyenne  Grise ;  4,  Beurre  Ranee ;  Apple 
Cockle  Pippin. — N.  S.  1,  Apple  from  100-year- 
old  tree,  not  recognised ;  2,  Yorkshire  Beauty, 
syn.  Councillor. — E.  L.,  Harlow.  Too  small  to 
be  recognised. — F.  G.  C.  Wellington. — Walter 
Cook.  Please  send  larger  fruits  ;  impossible  to 
name   such   specimens   with    any   certainty. — 

D.  $  Co.     Apple  Hambling's  Seedling.— T.  N. 

1,  Lane's  Prince  Albert ;  2  and  3,  Sturmer 
Pippin  ;  4,  Keswick  Codlin ;  5,  Emperor  Alex- 
ander ;  0  and  9,  Too  small  for  recognition  ;  7, 
Lemon  Pippin. — Joyce.  Apple,  Williams'  Fa- 
vourite ;  Plum,  smashed. — A.  W.  Coulloch. 
Pear,  Broekworth  Park. — C.  T.  Beurre  Capiau- 
mont,  dessert. — W.  H.  E.     1,  Mere  de  Menage; 

2,  Winter  Greening ;  3,  Round  Winter  Non- 
such ;  4,  Beurre  Clairgeau;  5,  Winter  Nelis; 
G,  Smashed. — F.  S.  1,  Beurre  Hardy;  2,  Au- 
tumn Nelis  ;  3,  Duchess  d'Angoulenie  ;  4,  Quite 
rotten  j  5,  King  of  Pippins  ;  6,  Striped  Beefing. 


Names  of  Plants  :  Correspondents  not  an- 
swered in  this  issue  are  requested  to  be  so 
good  as  to  consult  the  following  number. — 
W.  B.  1,  Solidago  nmltiradiata ;  2,  S.  vir- 
ga  aureanana;  3,  Hieracium  species ;  4,  Scabiosa 
elata ;  5,  Retinospora  plumosa,  a  sport  from 
Cupressus  pisifera  ;  6,  Astilbe  rivularis. — K.  P. 
1,  Solidago  Shortii  var.;  2,Heleniumautumnale 
var.  We  cannot  say  which,  not  knowing  the 
height:  3,  Aster  Novse  Anglian  pulchellus ;  4, 
A.  Mrs.  Peters  ;  5,  A.  Novi-Belgii  f ormosissimus ; 
6,  A.  laevis  variety.  —  A.  F.  W.  We  are  unable 
to  name  varieties  of  tuberous-rooted  Begonias. 
MaxLeichtlin.  Lavatera  cachemiriaua,the  others 
later  on. — W.  S.  1,  Justitia  carnea  ;  2,  Maxil- 
lariapicta;  3,  Acampe  nrultiflora. — M.  1,  Cir- 
rhopetaluniappendiculatum  ;  2,  Dendrobiumbi- 
cameratum. — Young  Gardener.  1,  Cypripedium 
callosum ;  2,  Octomeria  Loddigesii  ;  3,  Adian- 
txim  decorum ;  4,  A.  cuneatum  elegans  ;  5, 
Nepenthes  Rafflesiana,  or  a  hybrid  of  it  closely 
allied.     The  spots  on  the  leaves  were  probably 

•  caused  by  painting  of  the  house.  In  a  warm, 
moist,  shady  house  such  as  you  describe,  the 
damage  must  have  been  caused  by  a  check,  or 
change  from  the  proper  conditions,  of  some 
kind. — J.  K.  1,  Statice  latifolia ;  2,  Staphylea 
pinnata ;  3,  Silphium  [species  j  4,  Crypto- 
meria  elegans,  a  variety  of  C.  japonica. 
Anxious  to  know.  1,  Picea  Morinda ;  2,  Lirio- 
dendron  tulipifera;  3,  Tsuga  canadensis;  4, 
Abies  grandis  ;  5,  Cut-leaved  Beech ;  6,  Populus 
alba;  7,  Cupressus  nootkatensis. — Cockle.  Both 
very  good  varieties  of  Odontoglossum  crispum. 
— H.  J.  K.  Cienkowskia  Kirkii,  a  Zinzibera- 
ceous  plant,  figured  in  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  5994. — 
W .  F.  1,  Cornus  mas  variegata ;  2,  Pteris  cre- 
tica  albo-lineata  :  3,  Polystichum  angulare  ;  4, 
Linaria  reticulata. — J.  P.  Justicia  speciosa. 

Notice  to  Quit  Service  :  J.  Butt.  Unless 
there  are  grounds  for  what  amounts  to  instant 
dismissal,  you  are  entitled  to  one  month's 
notice.  We  would  advise  you  to  con  the 
answer  given  in  our  last  issue  to  an  enquirer  in 
regard  to  a  similar  case. 

P-sony-pods  Opening  :  A.  B.  W.  There  is 
nothing  unusual  about  this. 

Pittosporum  Mayi  :  J.  P.,  Paignton.  There  is 
no  other  name  for  this  plant.  To  propagate 
most  Pittosporums,  sow  seeds,  or  select  fully 
ripe  shoots  of  the  current  year,  of  which  the 
end  bud  is  developed  ;  cut  through  at  a  joint, 
and  insert  in  peat  soil,  to  which  are  added  two- 
thirds  of  sharp  sand,  and  place  in  a  house 
having  a  temperature  of  50°  Fahr.,  affording 
a  moderate  amount  of  moisture. 

Soil  :  A.  J.  Jones.  A  stiff  clayey  loam,  with 
probably  a  considerable  portion  of  iron  ;  mixed 
with  sand,  leaf-mould  and  half-decayed  stable- 
manure,  crushed  bones,  and  wood-ashes  with  a 
little  lime  rubble,  it  might  make  a  good 
compost.  Read  answer  to  Pinkie  in  this  column 
on  how  to  make  a  Vine  border. 

Tomato  Spot  :  A.  F.  T.  Yes,  all  the  fruits  are 
affected  alike. 

Walnuts  and  Beech  Mast  :  Hermon  Paul.  The 
former  should  be  layered  in  fine  soil  or  sand, 
so  as  to  form  a  bed  not  more  than  6  inches 
high,  and  the  latter  spread  thinly  in  a  similar 
bed  of  half  the  height  named,  both  being 
covered  with  garden  frames  to  preserve  the 
seeds  from  rain  and  frost,  air  being  given  when 
there  is  no  hard  frost.  Mice  and  rats  must  be 
trapped.  Smaller  quantities  may  be  put  into 
layers  alternately  with  earth  or  sand  in  pots,  and 
the  pots  stood  in  a  cold  pit  or  frame,  or  in  the 
open,  plunged  in  tree-leaves,  and  covered  with  a 
tile  or  rootings-late.  Water  is  seldom,  if  ever, 
required  before  germination  takes  place. 


Communications  Received.— G.  Chidlow— K.  M.  E.— 
Sir  G  K.— M.  Fiet  Groningen.— H.  J.  E.— 3.  L.  &  Co. 
D,  r.  w.— H  H.  C.  many  thanks— G.  W.—E.  C.  R.— 
S.  c—  N.  M.  W.— A.  D.  Michael— T.  E  Boyce— B.  Hart- 
land— Prof.  Cogniaux  -J.  C— F.  F.  A  — G.  E.  L— G.  L. 
(photo,  wiih  thanks)— F.  W.  (B— J.  B.  ;C.  :  (photo, 
with  thanks)— A.  C.  B.  (photo,  with  thanks).— Hut- 
chinson &  Co— A.  H.  G.— M.  Buysman,  Middleburg— 
G.  B.  &  Co.— S.  C— C.  N.— J.  F.  McL.—  A.  A.  ;p.— 
Cluny  Hill  Hydropathic— Miss  M.  J.  Wells— I.  B.— 
C.  Best.-Fahey.— A.  E.  A  — C.  S.-W.  P.-W.  E.  G.— 
W.  B.  A.— Orchid.— H.  SouthcoU  — D.  B.— B.  Narlland 
T.  C— P.  Barr— .T  O'B.— W.  P.  R.-J.  R.  J.— H.  T.  3.— 
S.  A.— W.  H.  Y.-W  Smythe.— E.  J. ____ 

{For  Weather,  see  p.  viii.) 
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['  SPORTS"  AND  BUD -VARIATIONS 

AS    FACTORS   IN   EVOLUTION. 

THE  increasing  tendency  of  scientific  botanists 
to  attach  much  greater  importance  to  abnor- 
malities in  plants  than  was  the  custom  in  less  recent 
times,  when  they  were  simply  classed  as  "mon- 
strosities," and  severely  left  alone,  is  strongly 
evidenced  by  the  publication  of  The  Theory  of 
Mutation,  by  Prof.  Hugo  de  Vries,  in  which  he 
not  only  strongly  advocates  the  theory  that  species 
may  owe  their  origin  to  such  sudden  sports,  but 
produces  considerable  confirmatory  evidence  in 
support  of  it.  In  this  connection,  however,  both 
in  the  case  of  Professor  de  Vries  and  others  who 
have  pursued,  and  are  pursuing,  the  same  line  of 
research,  it  is  remarkable  that  a  class  of  plants 
which  have  undoubtedly  produced  more  distinct, 
spontaneous,  i.e.,  wild  varieties,  than  any  other, 
and  these  of  peculiarly  distinct  and,  what  is  more 
to  the  point,  constant  types,  appears  to  be 
entirely  ignored.  I  allude  to  wild  Fern  sports, 
and  particularly  to  the  very  large  number  which 
have  originated  in  the  British  Isles. 

It  may  be  surmised  that  as  a  specialist  in  this 
particular  line,  I  may  take  an  exaggerated  view 
of  the  matter,  but  this  question  can  be  easily  dis- 
posed of  by  anyone  who  will  take  the  trouble  to 
study  either  a  good  collection  of  such  forms,  or 
such  a  published  descriptive  list  as  was  compiled 
by  Mr.  E.  J.  Lowe  about  a  decade  ago.  In  that 
list,  the  general  accuracy  of  which  is  recognised 
by  all  connoisseurs,  there  are  no  fewer  than  eleven 


hundred  distinct  abnormal  forms,  the  great  bulk 
of  which  have  sprung  from  nine  out  of  some 
forty  odd  indigenous  species  in  Great  Britain, 
and  the  whole  of  this  number  were  found  as  wild 
sports,  usually  solitary,  among  the  common  or 
normal  ones.  Nor  must  this  large  number  be 
assumed  as  in  any  way  exhaustive,  as  no  account 
is  involved  therein  of  duplicate,  triplicate,  or  even 
more  "finds"  which  have  been  made  of  forms  so 
nearly  identical,  as  to  preclude  the  application  of 
special  names,  and  which  consequently  figure  in 
that  book  as  the  same  form  found  by  different 
persons,  despite  wide  differences  of  locality,  which 
imply  a  separate  origin.  Every  successful  Fern- 
hunter,  too,  will  be  able  to  show  "finds"  of  his 
own,  which,  though  possibly  of  the  mere  "  sou- 
venir "or  sub-varietal  form,  which  figure  in  no 
list  but  the  owner's,  are  nevertheless  qualified  to 
figure  in  the  category  of  "  sports,"  and  often  con- 
tain within  themselves  a  power  of  developing 
progeny  of  a  far  more  marked  character,  as  well 
as  the  parental  type.  Could  we,  therefore,  collect 
evidence  of  all  the  "wild  "  finds  of  the  past  half- 
century,  during  which  this  quest  has  been  the 
favourite  hobby  of  many  people,  it  is  probably 
within  the  mark  to  estimate  their  number  at 
2000,  rather  than  that  cited  above.  We  have, 
therefore,  to  compare  such  a  list  with  that  which 
can  be  compiled  of  any  other  equal  range  of 
plants  in  the  world,  to  at  once  establish  our  claim 
for  superiority  of  varietal  capacity  in  wild  Ferns, 
as  compared  with  that  in  any  phanerogams. 

Now  that  the  study  of  the  origin  of  species  is 
leading  more  and  more  to  the  conclusion  that 
"sports"  (i.e.,  more  or  less  marked  and  sudden 
departures  from  the  normal  form,  accompanied 
with  more  or  less  fixed  character  when  repro- 
duced by  spore  or  seed)  may  have  played  an  im- 
portant role  in  the  differentiation  of  plant-types, 
instead  of  being  merely  negligeable  accidents,  it 
is  a  pity  that  one  of  the  richest  fields  for  investi- 
gation should  be  thus  ignored.  It  is  quite  true 
that  we  cannot  point  (with  one  or  two  exceptions, 
which  I  will  come  to  presently)  to  much  definite 
evidence  that  these  Fern  "  sports  "  are  capable  of 
asserting  themselves  specifically,  i.e.,  over  wide 
areas.  In  the  large  majority  of  cases  they  are 
found  as  solitary  specimens  of  their  kind, 
although  associated  with  great  numbers  of  the 
normal  type,  a  fact  which  is  curious,  when 
considered  in  conjunction  with  the  faculty  most 
of  them  possess  of  reproducing  these  new  types 
perfectly  from  their  spores,  and  often  in  great, 
abundance  under  culture.  In  this  respect, 
indeed,  as  I  have  frequently  pointed  out,  they 
meet  every  definition  of  species,  while  dif- 
fering in  many  cases  far  more  from  the  normal 
and  from  each  other  than  do  many  accepted 
species.  Should  therefore  any  one  of  these  be 
able  to  assert  itself  sufficiently  to  spread  and 
hold  its  own,  or  even  oust  the  normal,  it  would 
acquire  as  much  right  to  the  rank  of  a  species  as 
any  other  distinct  type  into  which  a  genus  may 
be  divided,  owing  to  precisely  analogous  differ- 
ences of  form.  I  do  not  here  allude  to  such 
abnormalities  as  cresting  or  tasselling,  or  even 
plumose  types,  for  although  these  originate  as 
wild  spontaneous  sports  like  the  others,  and  may 
come  perfectly  true  from  spores,  such  characters 
have  so  far  appeared  in  no  recognised  specific 
form  ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  desirable  to  com- 
plicate the  vexed  question  of  what  constitutes 
a  species  by  introducing  new  and  unnecessary 
factors.  This  at  once  disposes  of  a  very  large 
number  of  the  wild  sports,  and  so  narrows  the 
field  considerably.  We  are,  however,  entitled  to 
assume  that  in  any  case  the  percentage  or  per- 
millage  of  such  sports  as  have  originated  species 
would  be  very  small ;  they  vary  indiscriminately, 
and  although  many  are  found  in  the  shape  of 
robust,  well  established  plants  of  considerable 
age,  it  is  clear  from  the  general  absence  of  asso- 
ciated typical  seedlings  that  in  some  way  they 


are  handicapped  in  the  juvenile  stage  ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  good  number  have  obviously 
been  rescued  by  the  finder  from  impending 
extinction  by  their  robustet  neighbours.  One 
instance,  however,  where  an  abnormal  type 
has  managed  to  spread  and  form  an  extensive 
colony,  to  do  which  it  must  undoubtedly  have 
ousted  the  normal  type,  is  sufficient  to  establish 
the  possibility  we  have  in  view,  and  this  instance 
undoubtedly  exists  in  a  form  of  Asplenium  Adian- 
tum  nigrum,  which  has  formed  such  a  colony  on 
Dartmoor.  The  writer  discovered  this  (var.  caudi- 
folium)  nearly  20  years  ago  upon  a  long  sunken 
stone  dyke,  where  many  hundreds  of  plants  were 
congregated,  covering  many  square  yards  of  the 
dyke,  to  the  utter  exclusion  of  the  normal  form, 
which  was  plentiful  outside  this  area.  The  variety  is 
distinguished  by  the  apices  of  the  frond  and  pinna? 
being  ligulate,  the  secondary  divisions  being  short- 
ened, and  frequently  of  a  yellow  c  olour .  The  fronds, 
unlike  those  of  the  species,  grew  flat  against  the 
wall,  forming  a  dense  mat,  and  it  was  this 
character  which  suggested  itself  to  me  as  that 
which  enabled  it  to  spread  and  choke  out  the 
normal  as  it  proceeded.  I  took  some  plants,  but 
found  it  little  amenable  to  cultivation,  and  though 
I  distributed  them  freely,  I  believe  all  perished, 
since  later  I  found  it  impossible  to  obtain  one. 
Subsequently  learning  that  a  friend  was  visiting- 
Dartmoor,  I  asked  him  to  visit  the  spot,  and 
bring  me  some  more,  which  he  did,  reporting 
that  the  colony  was  still  there,  though,  of  course, 
he  was  not  in  a  position  to  report  any  extension. 
Here,  then,  we  have,  in  my  opinion,  a  definite 
case,  indicating  the  possibility  of  a  "■  sport  "  be- 
coming a  species,  for  there  is  little  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  if  this  dyke  colony  had  been  found 
abroad  by  a  travelling  botanist,  a  new  species 
would  have  been  in  the  records  instead  of  a 
variety.  Although  I  have  excluded  crested  forms 
from  specific  claims,  I  may  point  out  that  the 
recent  case  of  Pteris  aquilina  cristata,  illustrated 
in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  of  September  27,  1902, 
demonstrates  how  a  variety  can  establish  itself 
under  purely  natural  conditions,  and  entirely 
crowd  out  the  normal  form  over  a  considerable 
area,  i.e.,  the  one  factor  which  is  vital  to  the 
attainment  of  specific  importance.  It  will  be 
noted,  too,  that  the  other  varieties  figured  in 
conjunction  were  quite  as  much  differentiated 
from  each  other  as  are  some  recognised  species  of 
Pteris.  Chas.  T.  Druery,  F.L.S.,  V.M.H. 


THE    STRAWBERRY-GRAPE    IN 
CONSTANTINOPLE. 

I  was  posting  some  seeds  of  the  Lucknow 
Spotted  Melon  to  a  correspondent  in  Constan- 
tinople, and  I  thought  I  would  include  some 
seeds  of  the  Strawberry- Grape  in  the  same 
parcel.  It  turned  out,  however,  that  it  was 
much  like  sending  coals  to  Newcastle.  My 
correspondent  wrote  that  this  Strawberry-Grape 
was  well  known  in  Constantinople,  and  that  he 
had  in  his  garden  a  Vine  of  this  variety  which 
covered  a  trellis  10  feet  high,  30  feet  long,  and 
15  feet  wide ;  and  in  addition  rambled  up  trees 
and  a  neighbour's  house.  He  says  that  probably 
it  bore  something  like  2,000  bunches.  Its  fruit 
in  Constantinople  is  not  much  thought  of, 
because  in  the  markets  there  is  a  fine,  luscious 
Grape  which  sells  for  3d.  an  "  oke  "  of  3^  lb. ! 

That  country  would  seem  to  be  a  fine  place 
for  those  fond  of  Grapes,  and  others  who  go  in 
for  the  Grape-cure.  How  then  did  this  interesting 
Vine  get  to  Constantinople,  to  Italy,  to  England, 
and  to  America  ?  where,  I  am  informed,  it  is 
sold  on  barrows  under  the  name  of  "  Concord  " 
Grape. 

Prof.  Alph.  do  Candolle,  in  his  Origin  <•/  Culti- 
vated Plants,  says  of  the  Vim*  that:  "It  is 
especially  in  the  lVntus,  in  Armenia,  to  the  south 
of  the  Caucasus,  and  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  that  it 
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grows  with  the  luxuriant  wildness  of  a  tropical 
creeper,  clinging1  to  tall  trees,  and  producing 
abundant  fruit,  without  pruning  or  ciiltivation." 
Then  he  says  that  "  Adolphe  Pictet,  who  has  in 
common  with  numerous  authors,  but  in  a  more 
scientific  manner,  considered  the  historical,  philo- 
logical, and  even  mythological  questions,  relating 
to  the  Vine  among  ancient  peoples,  admits  that 
both  Semitic  and  Aryan  nations  knew  the  use  of 
wine,  so  that  they  may  have  introduced  it  into  all 
the  countries  into  which  they  migrated.*'  Here 
then  perhaps  we  may  trace  the  origin  of  this 
interesting  Strawberry- Vine.  It  may  have  even 
been  one  of  the  wild  Vines  of  the  regions  before- 
mentioned,  or  at  any  rate  an  improved  variety  of 
one  of  them,  brought  about  through  the  seed. 

That  it  is  an  European  or  Asiatic  variety  is 
supported  by  the  statement  in  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  recently,  that  the  form  of  its  seed  re- 
sembles that  of  European  varieties,  and  not  that 
of  the  American  varieties.  It  was  easy  for  it  to 
have  been  transported  from  Armenia,  or  adjacent 
regions,  to  Constantinople,  and  thence  to  Italy. 
But  there  is  a  notion  that  it  came  to  England 
from  America,  and  has  been  considered  an 
American  variety. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  find  out  whether  the 
seeds  of  the  American  Grape,  known  as  "Con- 
cord," have  similar  structure  to  the  European 
varieties.  [The  Concord  is  a  variety  of  the 
American  Labrusca.  Ed.] 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Assyrians  were 
perfectly  acquainted  with  the  Grape-vine ;  it  is 
plain  enough  on  their  monuments. 

To  the  ancient  Egyptians,  it  must  have  been 
one  of  the  commonest  trees  ;  their  painted  walls 
plainly  show  this.  These  Egyptians  are  now 
considered  to  have  been  an  offshoot  of  the 
Assyrians.  Anyhow,  the  discovery  of  cuneiform 
tablets  in  Egypt  shows  that  there  was  intercourse 
between  these  two  ancient  peoples. 

Was  this  very  Strawberry- Grape  grown  in 
their  gardens  ?  Who  can  tell  ?  E.  Bonavia,  M.D., 
October  5,  1902. 


ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

ORCHIDS  AT  WALTON  GRANGE. 
The  collection  of  W.  Thompson,  Esq.,  at  Stone, 
Staffordshire,  in  the  care  of  his  excellent  gar- 
dener, Mr.  W.  Stevens,  was  for  many  years  noted 
for  its  fine  forms  of  rare  varieties  of  Cattleyas, 
Laelias,  Laelio-Cattleyas,  Cypripediunis,  and  other 
showy  Orchids,  all  of  which  were  grown  so  as  to 
appear  at  their  best  when  in  flower.  Gradually 
the  interest  in  the  Odontoglossums  absorbed  a 
great  deal  of  the  energies  devoted  to  the  culture 
of  other  Orchids,  and  at  last  the  general  collec- 
tion was  distributed,  and  scarcely  any  but  Odonto- 
glossums retained.  That  the  selection  was  a  wise 
one  is  proved  by  the  long  list  of  finely-grown  and 
well-flovvered  novelties  in  Odontoglossums,  and 
especially  in  spotted  forms  of  O.  crispum,  for  which 
Mr.  Thompson  has  gained  awards  at  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society's  meetings.  Several  com- 
modious houses  are  filled  with  Odontoglossums, 
all  exhibiting  the  stamp  of  excellent  cultiu'e. 
Many  have  flowered,  and  some  are  now  in  flower, 
but  few  of  the  famous  spotted  forms  are  now  to 
be  seen,  though  carefully  tended  specimens  of 
O.  crispum  Mrs.  W.  Thompson,  O.  c.  Robert 
McVittie,  O.  c.  Queen  Victoria,  O.  c.  Duchess  of 
York,  O.  c.  Capartianum,  O.  c.  Victoria  Regina, 
O.  c.  The  Earl,  and  others  of  the  Walton  Grange 
favourites  were  observed.  The  arrangement  of 
the  houses  with  close,  moisture-holding  under 
staging,  and  open-work  wood  staging  above,  is 
of  the  now  generally  accepted  plan  ;  but  where 
the  plants  have  to  stand  on  wooden  staging,  a 
rather  ingenious  device  for  preventing  the  plants 
from  becoming  water-logged  by  reason  of  the 
exit  for  the  moisture  beneath  not  being  open  is 


provided,  the  wooden  staging  being  covered  with 
fine  -i-inch  mesh  galvanised  wire-netting.  This 
allows  of  air  passing  beneath  the  pot,  and  free 
egress  for  the  water. 

In  the  matter  of  potting  material  for  Orchids, 
Mr.  Stevens  is  of  opinion  that  the  old  plan  of 
using  peat  and  sphagnum-moss  is  as  good  as  any, 
and  more  than  one  house  of  Odontoglossums  in 
excellent  condition  is  so  potted.  As  an  extreme 
use  of  peat,  there  is  a  very  fine  example  of  high 
cultivation  in  a  small  house  of  Odontoglossum 
Pescatorei  with  remarkably  fine  bulbs,  and  which 
are  potted  entirely  in  the  earthy  peat  generally 
used  for  Rhododendron  beds.  Nevertheless, 
Mr.  Stevens  gets  good  results  with  his  plants 
potted  in  a  mixture  of  peat  and  Oak-leaves,  and 
for  some  things  the  Oak-leaves  are  used  almost 
unmixed,  and  with  good  results,  as,  for  example, 


Fig.  105.— chimaphila  macuxata. 


in  the  matter  of  a  shelf  full  of  good  plants  of 
Sophronitis  grandiflora,  finely  grown  and  well- 
bloomed  ;  and  a  lot  of  Miltonia  vexillaria,  M.  x 
Bleuana,  and  others  of  that  class,  for  which  a 
large  proportion  of  leaves  is  used  with  marked 
benefit. 

A  span-house  is  set  apart  for  fine  varieties  of 
Odontoglossums  for  the  purpose  of  hybridising, 
and  a  goodly  number  of  seed-capsules  are  ma- 
turing. Good  results  have  already  been  attained 
in  crossing  and  raising  Odontoglossums,  some  of 
the  resultants  having  now  nearly  attained  flowering 
size,  while  in  various  stages,  chiefly  in  plants 
2  to  4  inches  in  height,  are  some  six  hundred 
nice  little  plants  of  hybrid  Odontoglossums, 
whose  records  suggest  that  they  should  turn  out 
well.  Among  the  crosses  are  O.  Uro-Skinneri  x 
O.  Harryanum,  O.  crispum  x  O.  Vuylstekeanum, 
O.  crispum  x  O.  cordatum,  and  others,  in  which 
the  fine  O.  x  Wilckeanum  Stevensii,  has  been 
used  on  various  species. 

The  seedlings  are  raised  in  several  ways,  and 
seemingly  with  equal  facility.  Some  are  coming 
up  on  the  pots  of  the  parent  plants,  others  in  pans 
of  prepared  peat,  and  a  yet  greater  number  on 
calico,  the  surface  of  which  is  rendered  convex 
by  a  pad  of  sphagnum-moss,  the  whole  fitting 
about  an  inch  below  the  rim  on  the  inside  of  the 


flower-pot. T  Spraying  as  a  means  of  keeping  them 
moist  is  frequently  done,  and  the  sprayer  is  much 
in  use  on  all  classes  of  Orchids. 

One  of  the  warmer  houses  has  a  select  col- 
lection of  showy  Dendrobiums,  and  seedlings 
raised  from  them.  Also  seedling  Cattleyas  and 
Laelio-Cattleyas,  and  a  promising  cross  between  a 
fine  Miltonia  vexillaria  and  M.  vexillaria  Leopoldi 
which  should  produce  a  new  form  of  M.  x 
Bleuana. 

The  old  Cattleya-house,  now  arranged  for 
Odontoglossums,  with  the  staging  well  up  to  the 
glass  of  the  roof,  has  a  good  show  of  Odonto- 
glossums, some  fine  orange-scarlet  Epidendrum 
vitellinurn,  Sophronitis  grandiflora,  Vanda  Kun- 
balliana,  and  other  Orchids  in  flower,  very 
effectively  arranged  with  foliage  plants,  the  space 
beneath  the  staging  also  having  Ferns,  Begonias, 
&c,  planted.  In  this  house  is  an  interesting 
cross  between  Dendrobium  Kingianum  and 
D.  nobile,  and  other  uncommon  and  promising 
things. 

In  the  matter  of  continuous  flowering  and 
beauty  a  house  of  the  pretty  Eucharis  Stevensii. 
raised  on  the  place,  is  remarkable ;  and  among 
the  showiest  of  flowers  in  a  pretty  sheltered 
garden  near  the  house,  a  fine  display  of  Cineraria 
stellata  gives  brilliant  effect. 

The  gardens  and  grounds  are  replete  with, 
interesting  subjects,  but  at  Walton  Grange  the- 
Orchids  take  precedence. 


CHIMAPHILA    MACULATA. 

I  send  a  little  sketch,  natural  size  (fig.  105),  of 
the  delightful  little  sub -shrubby  Pyrola  from 
North  America,  Chimaphila  maculata,  not  often 
seen,  but  a  delightful  plant  for  the  bog-garden. 
Like  most  of  the  Ericaceous  plants,  it  hates  lime. 
In  general  appearance  the  plant  looks  like  a  Pyrola 
trying  to  become  an  Arbutus ;  the  greyish  leaves, 
crimson-red  scapes,  and  drooping  white  flowers 
are  very  beautiful.  It  came  to  us  here  from. 
Mr.  T.  Smith,  of  Newry,  who  has  such  a  knack 
of  picking  up  rare  or  uncommon  things.  F.  IF. 
Biirbidge,  Trinity  Colleije'^Botanical  Gardens,  Pem- 
lirokc  Road,  Dublin. 


UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 

■ 

GARDENERS'  PROSPECTS. 

In  your  issue  of  October  4,  I  notice  a  letter 
from  Alfred  Harding,  of  Villa  Nova,  Pa.,  in  which 
my  name  is  mentioned.  Like  Mr.  Harding,  I 
have]  no  desire  whatever  to  enter  into  any  con- 
troversy, but  "  Facts  are  chiels  that  winna  dingr 
and  canna  be  disputed."  I,  therefore,  beg  that 
you  will  again  favour  me  with  a  little  space  in. 
the  Gardeners'  Chronicle. 

Unfortunately,  I  cannot  at  the  moment  refer 
to  Mr.  Harding's  original  communication.  I 
remember,  however,  that  he  said  he  was  one  of 
about  aT dozen  applicants  for  the  position  he  now 
holds.  This  statement  of  his  confirms  to  some 
extent,  my  contention  that  there  were,  and  are? 
now,  more  gardeners,  both  managers  and  assis- 
tants, in  the  United  States,  than  can  obtain 
desirable  situations.  The  number  is  being  con- 
tinually added  to  from  Europe,  because,  as  stated 
in  my  former  letter,  "  Honest,  capable,  and 
ambitious  gardeners  and  florists,  have  more- 
scope  offered  them  here,  and  young  men  of 
ability  have  more  consideration  shown  them  than, 
they  usually  receive  from  English  employers." 
I  have  not  adversely  criticised  Mr.  Harding,  or 
his  opinions.  I  sympathise  thoroughly  with  him 
in  his  exuberance.  I  endeavoured  to  state  facts 
as  they  appeared  from  a  twenty  years'  experience, 
thinking  perhaps  they  might  be  of  more  value 
than  the  opinions  formed  during  an  eight  months 
residence.  Mr.  Harding  either  did  not  under- 
stand my  letter,  or  he  purposely  misconstrues  my 
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statements.  This  remark  refers  especially  to  the 
construction  he  puts  on  the  employment  of  Poles, 
Italians,  &c.  Mr.  Harding's  letter  in  regard  to 
foreign  or  coloured  help  as  compared  with  the 
experienced  Briton,  evidently  means  that  the 
young  British  journeyman  is  to  be  satisfied,  or  at 
least  make  a  start  here,  as  a  nursery  or  garden 
labourer,  usurping,  because  of  his  greater  know- 
ledge and  worth,  the  places  now  filled  by  the 
Pole,  Italian,  and  Negro.  The  relative  pur- 
chasing power  of  money  in  Britain  as  compared 
with  the  United  States,  is  generally  too  well 
known  to  need  any  comment.  I  said  nothing 
whatever  in  my  previous  letter  about  house-rent 
or  cost  of  provisions. 

To  sum  up  the  situation,  we  have  not  only  a 
large  and  wealthy,  but  a  growing  country  that 
affords,  as  I  have  already  stated,  much  scope  for 
the  earnest,  intelligent  gardener,  although  situa- 
tions are  not  always  immediately  obtained,  and 
many  able  men  have  to  work  in  minor  places 
until  better  opportunity  offers.  British  gardeners 
who  come  to  this  country  and  are  without  trade- 
acquaintances  here,  will  find  in  most  of  the 
leading  seed  stores  in  all  the  larger  cities, 
countrymen  of  their  own,  who  are  always  glad  to 
advise  strangers,  inform  them  as  to  vacancies, 
and  do  everything  in  their  power  to  place  worthy 
men  in  positions. 

You  will  pardon  me  for  again  seeking  to  take 
up  so  much  of  your  valuable  space.  I  am  not 
afraid  that  any  of  my  friends  will  "  Write  me 
down  an  Ass,"  but  I  do  dislike  to  bo  misquoted, 
and  I  am  anxious  that  young  gardeners  who 
intend  settling  in  the  United  States  should 
understand  the  conditions  as  they  exist,  and  be 
prepared  to  meet  them,  instead  of  coming  with 
the  expectation  that  work  is  always  at  once  to  be 
had  for  the  asking.  Archibald  Smith. 


NURSERY    NOTES. 


an  army  office,  &c,  and  from  there  to  Holgate. 
This  time  the  remove  is  much  farther  afield,  so 
far  as  the  main  outdoor  stock  is  concerned, 
although  there  is  as  yet  no  diminution  of  the 
area  cultivated  near  home.     The  new  position  is 


EXOGONIUM    PURGA. 

The  associations  connected  with  this  very  beau- 
tiful climbing  plant  are  not  altogether  pleasant, 
as  may  be  understood  when  it  is  stated  that  its 
roots  furnish  the  jalap  of  the  druggists'  shops. 
Here  we  have  to  deal  with  it  as  an  ornamental 
plant,  and  as  such  it  must  take  high  rank.  As  will 
be  seen,  it  is  very  like  an  Ipomcea,  indeed  the 
differences  which  separate  the  two  genera  are 
purely  technical.  The  leaves  are  entire,  cordate 
at  the  base,  acuminate  at  the  apex,  and  the  large 
■"  salver-shaped  "  flowers  are  of  reddish-purple  and 
highly  ornamental.  Our  illustration  (fig.  106) 
■was  taken  from  a  plant  grown  in  the  open  by 
Messrs.  De  Graaf,  of  Leyden.  Here  it  is  best 
grown  as  a  warm  greenhouse  plant,  though  we 
have  seen  it  against  a  wall  in  the  open  air,  and 
Messrs.  De  Graaf  describe  it  as  "  simply  magnifi- 
cent "  in  such  a  situation.  It  is  a  native  of 
Mexico. 


soil  rests  on  the  red  sandstone  formation,  it 
slopes  to  the  south  mainly,  though  from  its 
somewhat  irregular  shape  there  are  parts  that 
lie  to  other  points  of  the  compass,  excepting 
northwards.     There  are  over  70  acres  in  all  pur- 


MESSES.  JAMES  BACKHOUSE  &  SON,  Ltd.: 
NEW  BEANCH  NUESEKY  AT  COTTAL. 
Although  York  is  not  a  great  manufacturing 
centre,  yet,  like  many  other  cities  and  towns, 
it  keeps  on  extending  its  boundaries.  This  is 
especially  the  ease  on  the  Holgate  and  Acomb 
side,  in  which  direction  are  situate  the  well- 
known  nurseries  of  Messrs.  Backhouse  &  Son. 
I  believe  that  in  proportion  to  its  population 
York  increased  more  during  the  last  decade  than 
any  other  city  or  town  in  England.  This  was 
doubtless  the  main  cause  of  Mr.  Backhouse  and 
his  "managers  looking  out  for  "  fresh  fields  and 
pastures  new."  Some  men  now  living  can 
remember  the  nursery  being  situated  beyond 
the  city  walls,  on  the  site  now  covered 
by  the  old  railway-station;  from  thence  IIb'.v 
migrated  to  Fishergate,  now  covered  partly   by 


Fig.   108.— exogonium  pukca:  fi.oweks  runri.E. 


a1:  Cotlal,  about  ten  miles  out  of  York,  on  the  line 
running  from  York  to  Harrogate.  The  new 
nursery  comes  up  to  the  station,  a  branch  lin" 
having  been  put  in  by  the  N.E.  Eailway  Co/ 

1  should  say  the  site  of  the  nursery  is  an  ideal 
one,  taking  all  points   into  consideration.     The 


chased,  although  only  about  50  acres  arc  in  nur- 
sery crops  as  yet.  At  the  bottom  of  the  slope 
there  runs  a  perennial  stream,  on  each  side  of 
which  the  soil  is  more  or  loss  of  a  peaty 
nature,  to  the  extent  of  sovoral  acres.  Con- 
sidering   that    a    crop    of    hay    was    cut    from 
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this  part  in  1901,  it  was  surprising  to  see 
the  healthy  established  appearance  of  great 
quantities  of  young  Rhododendrons,  hardy 
Azaleas,  Heaths,  and  other  similar  plants. 
This  part  of  the  nursery  is  hounded  by  a  public 
road,  and  will,  doubtless,  in  the  time  to  come, 
be  a  source  of  much  interest  to  thousands  of 
visitors  to  this  part.  In  the  centre  of  the  rising 
ground,  a  handsome  house  has  been  erected 
for  Mr.  Wm.  Eichardson,  the  able  manager 
of  the  outside  nursery  department.  Knowing 
the  fame  of  the  hardy  fruit  trees  grown  by  the 
firm,  for  having  plenty  of  roots  even  if  the  tops 
were  not  always  of  the  largest  size,  I  asked  to 
see  the  fruit  quarters  first.  Although  the  base  is 
the  red  sandstone  formation,  the  soil  in  this 
part,  while  of  a  fairly  holding  nature,  is  freely 
mixed  with  pebbly  gravel.  As  is  well  known,  no 
other  soil  is  so  productive  of  roots  as  soil  of  this 
character,  and  I  was  shown  abundant  proofs  of 
this  before  leaving.  To  take  Apples  first,  there 
are  grand  quarters  of  most  of  the  leading 
varieties,  consisting  of  bushes  and  horizontals, 
fan  and  gridiron  trained,  with  scarcely  a 
break  in  them.  Many  of  these  trees  had 
borne  a  few  fruits  this  year.  I  picked  a 
very  fine  fruit  of  James  Grieve,  a  new  variety, 
also  of  Rivers'  Codlin  ;  both  promise  to  be  good 
and  useful  fruits  in  the  North.  Bismarck,  too, 
had  fruited  freely  for  its  size,  although  in  many 
places  it  is  proving  a  shy  bearer.  Mr.  Richardson 
is  very  enthusiastic  as  to  the  good  qualities  of 
Ecklinville  Seedling,  Lane's  Prince  Albert,  and 
Warner's  King,  as  being,  in  the  North  at  any 
rate,  good  market  Apples.  The  trees  are  worked 
on  the  Crab  and  Paradise  stocks. 

Pears  were  also  very  fine  on  the  Pear  and  on 
the  Quince  stocks ;  and  it  was  curious  to  notice 
that  in  one  part  of  the  nursery  the  growth  of 
Pears  on  the  Quince  was  not  so  good  as  in 
another,  although  the  stocks  were  of  the  same 
age  and  origin.  In  the  position  they  did  not 
succeed  so  well,  the  soil  was  very  sandy. 

There  is  a  splendid  lot  of  maiden  bush  and 
trained  trees,  the  latter  being  particularly  fine 
with  from  ten  to  twelve  good  growths  on  each, 
strong  in  growth,  but  ripening!  up  well.  One 
quarter  of  over  500  Denyer's  Victoria  Plum  was 
particularly  noticeable.  The  same  applies  to 
Apricots  ;  some  of  the  maidens  were  fully  five 
feet  in  height,  and  stout  and  bushy  withal.  The 
Apricot  does  well  all  along  the  district  right  up 
to  Bow  Bridge,  and  most  of  the  cottages  have  one 
or  more  Apricot  trees  growing  on  them.  Peaches 
and  Nectarines  too  are  of  great  promise.  I 
measured  some  of  the  maiden  trees  with  myself, 
and  they  nearly  topped  me,  and  my  height  is  over 
two  yards  ! 

I  observed  an  immense  breadth  of  Superlative 
Raspberry,  and  was  told  there  were  about  15,000 
planted  in  the  last  and  the  previous  year.  Goose- 
berries were  there  in  thousands,  well  furnished, 
healthy  plants  of  all  the  leading  varieties.  Whin- 
ham's  Industry  seemed  to  be  a  great  favourite, 
judging  by  the  big  breadths  I  saw. 

Amongst  evergreen  trees  and  shrubs,  Hollies 
and  Yews  seemed  to  be  most  in  demand  ;  the 
former  are  there  in  thousands  already,  both  the 
best  green  and  variegated  -  leaved  species  and 
varieties,  and  of  all  sizes,  from  7  feet  downwards. 
Holly  planting  was  in  progress  at  the  time  of 
my  visit,  quantities  having  been  moved  quite 
recently. 

Conifers. — I  noticed  a  grand  batch  of  Picea 
Parryana  glauca,  about  3  ft.  high  ;  P.  orientalis, 
P.  Menziesii,  Cupressus  Lawsoniana  var.  Allumii, 
C.  Lawsoniana,  &c.  I  was  told  that,  so  far,  all 
the  species  of  Conifers  planted  show  signs  of  being 
at  home  in  the  new  land.  There  are  thousands  of 
young  standard  Limes,  Sycamores,  and  Elms,  in 
all  the  finest  species  and  varieties,  and  the  better 
species  of  Ash  are  being  got  ready  for  future 
removal.     The  same  remarks  apply  to  the  finer 


flowering  shrubs,  such  as  Almonds,  double  and 
single-flowered  scarlet  Thorns,  &c.  Of  shrubs 
with  coloured  leaves,  Golden  Elder  and  Prunus 
Pissardi  were  observed  to  be  much  deeper  in  tint 
than  I  had  before  se:n  them. 

Hybrid  Perpetual  and  Tea  Roses,  and  the 
ordinary  Teas,  were  noted  in  great  quantities, 
and  seemed  quite  at  home,  judging  by  their 
floriferousness  and  healthy  growth,  but  standard 
Roses  on  the  Briar,  had  not  done  so  well.  There 
are  fine  batches  of  healthy  Larch,  Spruce,  and 
Scots  Fir;  with  tens  of  thousands  of  Privet  in 
variety.  One  wonders  where  these  immense 
stocks  of  things  go  to  every  year. 

On  coming  away  from  the  nursery,  I  could 
not  help  musing  on  the  quick  movements  even 
in  natural  outdoor  vegetative  life.  Two  years 
ago  very  nearly  all  the  50  acres  of  land 
now  regularly  planted  with  healthy  young  trees 
and  shrubs,  was  just  cleared  of  a  crop  of 
Wheat  and  other  cereals.  An  immense  sum  must 
have  been  expended  in  well  directed  labour 
in  the  meantime.  I  leai'ned  from  the  manager 
that  the  whole  of  his  workmen  were  ordinary 
farm  workers  from  two  to  three  years  ago  ;  he 
speaks  very  highly  of  their  ability  and  conduct. 
At  first  the  local  farmers  and  others  did  not 
welcome  the  new  competitors  for  labour,  seeing 
that  the  price  woiild  go  up  a  bit ;  this  has  now 
worn  off.  It  is  intended  to  break  up  the  remain- 
ing twenty  or  more  acres  of  grassland  this  year 
arid  next.   Yorkshire  Gardener. 


CORYDALIS    THALICTRIFOLIA. 

Fab  better  than  any  description,  and  particu- 
larly to  those  readers  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle 
wjio  have  had  no  opportunity  as  yet  of  seeing  the 
growing  plant,  is  the  excellent  and  faithful  illus- 
tration of  this  plant  in  a  recent  issue.  It  is  that 
of  the  snug  little  group  at  Kew,  just  in  the  mouth 
of  the  rock-garden,  where  it  has  attracted  a  large 
number  of  those  interested  in  hardy  plants,  as 
much  by  its  many  beauties  and  merits,  as  for  its 
almost  perpetual  flowering.  Indeed,  it  may  be 
said  to  be  one  of  the  few  choice  hardy  plants 
that  have  gained,  and  mei*ited,  the  high  award  of 
the  "  First-class  Certificate."  The  Kew  plant  is 
only  disappointing  from  one  standpoint,  but  this 
was  a  sort  of  disillusionment  rather,  for  it  ulti- 
mately proved  perfectly  hardy  when  it  was 
thought  it  had  succumbed  to  the  winter  of  1901-2. 
But  the  plant  has  come  to  stay.  Seeding  some- 
what freely,  many  plants  have  been  raised  at 
Kew,  and  in  the  herb-garden  I  noticed  a  bed  or 
two  planted  with  the  graceful  Kniphofia  Nelsoni, 
and  carpeted  with  Corydalis  thalictrifolia.  Thus, 
it  will  be  seen  to  be  a  plant  for  the  many,  of 
elegant,  graceful  habit — elegant  almost  to  frail- 
ness in  the  delicate  slenderness  of  the  extending 
petioles,  over  and  above  which  the  many  racemes 
of  numerous  flowers  are  constantly  appearing. 
Not  only  in  the  rock  -  garden,  but  in  other 
positions  this  species  will  be  found  to  be 
useful ;  and  it  will  doubtless  succeed  on  the 
"  wall  garden,"  seeing  how  well  the  commoner 
kind,  0.  capnoides  succeeds  on  a  wall.  The 
almost  perpetual  -  flowering  of  C.  thalictrifolia 
will  perhaps  induce  some  cultivators  to  grow  it 
for  winter-flowering  greenhouse  plants,  and  even 
to  hasten  into  bloom  with  slight  artificial  heat. 
It  may  be  worth  while  to  remark,  that  in  the 
greenhouse  the  plant  will  be  robbed  of  not  a  little 
of  its  natural  grace.  In  a  greenhouse  the  plant 
may  be  better  seen  perhaps  than  when  forced 
ever  so  little,  though  even  here,  any  material 
lengthening  of  the  flower-stalks  may  compel  the 
gardener  to  use  sticks  and  ties,  and  thus  spoil  its 
appearance  somewhat.  E.  Jenkins,  Hampton  Hill. 


TREES   AND    SHRUBS. 

HIPPOPHAE  RHAMNOIDES. 
This  is  one  of  our  native  shrubs,  generally 
found  in  a  wild  state  in  river-beds,  or  near  to. 
the  sea-coast.  Although  generally  found  near 
the  sea,  and  considered  a  seaside  shrub,  it  will 
succeed  equally  well  in  our  inland  gardens.  It 
is  a  desirable  plant  associated  with  other  things, 
either  in  the  shrubbery  proper,  or  in  mixed  beds. 
In  its  natural  state  it  is  often  only  a  small  bush  a 
few  feet  high ;  under  good  cultivation,  however, 
it  attains  much  larger  dimensions.  The  leaves  are 
of  a  silvery-white  colour,  and  rather  small ;  the 
flowers  dioecious;  male  flowers  very  small,  in 
little  clusters  resembling  catkins ;  females 
crowded,  although  solitary  in  each  axil.  The 
flowers  are  followed  by  berries,  which  are  in 
autumn  and  winter  a  beautiful  orange-yellow 
colour.  It  does  not  seem  particular  as  to  the 
kind  of  soil.  I  have  some  plants  in  a  very  clayey 
medium,  and  others  in  prepared  soil.  In  both 
cases  they  do  well,  but  in  the  lighter  soil  more 
suckers  are  produced.  Propagation  may  be 
effected  either  by  cuttings,  layers,  or  suckers,  and 
also  by  seed.  Where  suckers  are  freely  produced, 
this  is  the  more  simple  plan.  A  few  years  since 
I  sowed  a  quantity  of  seed  in  the  autumn,  but 
not  a  plant  appeared.  The  Hippophae  being  bi- 
sexual, the  intending  planter  should  remember 
to  have  a  plant  or  two  of  the  pollen-bearing 
variety  planted  near  to  the  berry-bearing  shrub. 
Although  the  two  kinds  may  be  sent,  it  is  better 
when  ordering  plants  to  ask  for  them.  J.  [It 
would  be  desirable  to  graft  shoots  of  the  male  on 
to  the  female  plants.  Ed.] 


PLANT  PORTRAITS. 

Davallia  bollata.  —  Reeuc  de  VHorticulture  Beige, 
October. 

Peach  Opoix,  Revae  Horticole,  September  ].— A  late 
free-stone  variety,  which  received  a  First-class  Certifi- 
cate from  the  National  Horticultural  Society  of  France. 


ECONOMIC  BOTANY  IN 
MINCING    LANE. 

(Concluded  fi  om  p.  290.) 

Benzoin,  the  third  resinous  product,  is  gene- 
rally known  in  the  trade  as  G  urn  Benzoin  or  Gum 
Benjamin,  and  is  the  produce  of  Styrax  benzoin 
a  small  tree  of  the  Malayan  Archipelago.  Two 
kinds  are  known  in  commerce,  distinguished  as 
Sumatran  and  Siam  benzoin  ;  the  first  is  obtained 
from  the  tree  just  referred  to,  but  the  exact 
source  of  the  Siam  kind  is  not  yet  known,  though 
there  is  but  little  doubt  of  its  being  a  species  of 
Styrax.  The  Sumatra  quality  is  that  mostly  seen 
in  the  London  market.  The  trees  are  planted  for 
the  purpose  of  benzoin-production  in  Sumatra  on 
the  edges  of  fields,  and  are  of  very  quick  growth, 
being  raised  from  seed.  At  the  age  of  six 
or  seven  years  the  trunks  assume  a  diameter  of 
6  to  8  inches,  and  are  then  incised  to  allow  the 
juice  to  exude,  which  it  does  in  a  thick  whitish 
fluid,  which  quickly  hardens  on  exposure  to  the 
air,  when  it  is  carefully  scraped  off  with  a  knife. 
The  average  yield  of  a  tree  is  about  three  pounds 
annually  for  the  first  three  years,  during  which 
period  the  gum  is  of  the  finest  quality  ;  during 
the  next  seven  or  eight  years  the  flow  is  some- 
what less,  and  the  produce  is  of  a  browner  colour, 
and  consequently  less  valuable.  About  twelve 
years  of  age,  the  trees  become  exhausted  and  are 
cut  down,  the  trunks  split  up,  and  any  benzoin 
remaining  in  the  wood  is  scraped  out,  and  being 
mixed  with  pieces  of  bark  and  other  impurities,  is 
of  the  lowest  quality. 

Sumatra  benzoin  is  mostly  of  inferior  quality 
to  that  from  Siam ;  its  odour  is  less  agreeable, 
and  weaker.  It  is  always  seen  in  commerce  in 
masses  comprised  of  numerous  tears,  which  have 
become  agglutinated  by  being  packed  in  stout 
wooden  boxes  while  the  gum  was  still  soft. 
Generally  both  sorts  come  in  the  same  kind  of 
stout  cubical  wooden  boxes ;  but  a  good  deal  of 
the  Siam  kind  appears  in  the  form  of  large 
whitish  tears.  As  seen  in  the  chief  warehouse 
in  Crutched  Friars,   after  a  large  shipment   of 
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benzoin  has  arrived,  the  partly-opened  packages 
present  a  curious  appearance,  and  gives  off  a 
delightful  fragrance — a  singular  contrast  to  the 
other  samples  often  shown  in  the  same  room  and 
at  the  same  time,  and  consisting  of  the  red  bales 
of  dragon's-blood  before  alluded  to,  and  the 
sickly-smelling  black  masses  of  Aloes  from  the 
West  Indies.  When  freshly  opened,  the  benzoin 
is  found  of  a  creamy-yellow  colour,  but  upon 
exposure  to  light  and  air  it  changes  to  a  deep 
chocolate-brown. 

Medicinally,  benzoin  possesses  stimulant  and 
expectorant  properties,  and  it  was  at  one  time 
much  used  in  chronic  bronchitis  and  other  lung 
affections.  Its  chief  medicinal  use  at  the  present 
time  is  as  an  ingredient  in  compound  tincture  of 
benzoin,  or  Friars'  Balsam,  as  a  stimulant  applica- 
tion to  wounds  and  ulcers.  Its  chief  use,  how- 
ever, is  in  the  composition  of  incense  for  use  in 
churches,  as  well  as  for  perfumery. 

Fine  Sumatra  benzoin  has  been  more  or  less 
scarce  for  some  months  past,  and  has  realised 
good  prices,  the  fine  gum  commanding  at  recent 
sales  as  much  as  .£9  to  .£11  per  cwt.  The  imports 
from  Singapore  to  this  country  show  a  remarkable 
fluctuation  during  the  past  five  years  ;  thus,  in 
1897,  540  piculs  were  received  here,  which  had 
risen  in  1899  to  1180  piculs,  falling  again  in  1900 
to  1116  piculs,  and  rising  last  year  to  1409  piculs. 
The  prices  realised  for  the  three  resins  referred 
to  in  this  paper,  and  the  quantities  imported,  will 
give  a  slight  notion  of  the  money  value  of  some 
of  our  imported  vegetable  products  of  which  but 
comparatively  little  is  known.  John  R.  Jackson, 
Claremont,  Lympstone,  Devon. 


MONSONIA. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  in  view  of  the 
lengthened  period  over  which  the  South  African 
war  extended,  and  the  extent  of  country  traversed, 
together  with  the  enormous  number  of  Europeans 
engaged,  attention  has  not  been  more  widely 
drawn  to  the  uses  which  the  people  probably  make 
of  many  of  the  native  plants,  and  thus  their  uses 
might  have  become  extended  by  adoption  into 
this  country.  In  the  latter  part  of  1900,  some 
attention  was  directed  to  the  use  of  Monsonia 
ovata,  as  a  certain  cure  for  dysentery,  whether 
acute  or  chronic,  as  well  as  for  checking  dis- 
charges in  typhoid  fever.  Its  real  efficacy 
has,  however,  been  questioned,  and  it  has 
been  pointed  out  that  the  order  Geraniacete  to 
which  it  belongs  does  not  yield  a  large  number  of 
active  plants,  but  possessing  chiefly  those  of  a 
fragrant  or  aromatic  character ;  and  though 
some  experiments  have  been  made  in  this  country, 
they  have  perhaps  not  amounted  to  a  thorough 
investigation.  Moreover,  it  is  said  that  the  true 
plant  which  is  used  medicinally  in  South  Africa 
is  not  M.  ovata,  but  another  species,  the  name  of 
which  has  not  been  disclosed.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  and  it  is  possibly  a  question  worth  further 
pi-osecution,  at  one  of  the  recent  drug  sales  in 
Mincing  Lane,  Monsonia  herb  (so-called)  was 
offered  for  sale,  three  bales  of  which  were  offered 
at  5s.  per  lb.  The  drug,  however,  appeared  to  be 
scarcely  known  among  the  habitues  of  the  sale 
rooms.  John  E.  Jackson. 


CROCUS    SCHAR0JANI. 

This  bright  orange-yellow  autumn-blooming 
Crocus  has  been  flowering  freely  in  Messrs. 
Van  Tubergen's  nursery,  Haarlem,  Holland. 
Apart  from  its  horticultural  value  in  being  the 
only  one  of  its  group  with  bright  yellow  flowers, 
which  afford  just  the  tone  wanted  to  light  up  the 
whites,  mauves,  and  purples  of  the  other  autumn- 
blooming  Crocuses,  its  final  introduction  into 
cultivation  is  certainly  especially  worth  recording. 
Buprccht,  who  first  described  this  species  in  the 
Gartenjiora  (tab.  578),  says  that  it  occurs  wild  on 


Mount  Oschten,  which  is  situated  in  the  north- 
west of  the  Caucasus  ;  and  accordingly  the  col- 
lector whom  the  Messrs.  Van  Tubergen  have  this 
past  season  employed  in  the  Caucasus,  last 
August  went  in  search  of  this  Crocus. 


FIG,    IU7. — CROCUS  SCHAROJANI  :   FLOWERS  YELLOW. 

The  Mount  Oschten,  which,  on  account  of  the 
wild  and  uninhabited  country  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult of  access,  was  found  to  be  very  thickly 
wooded,  as  also  all  neighbouring  peaks  and  hills, 
and  though  no  effort  was  spared  to  search  the 
country  over  in   all  directions,  no  trace  of  any 


Crocus  could  be  *  found.1  ^[Happily  the  Crocus 
Scharojani  has  recently  also  been  reported  from- 
several  other  high  mountains  in  the  north-west 
of  the  Caucasus  range  proper,  and  it  was  at 
last  found  growing  on  mountain  slopos  between 
short,  close  grass,  in  a  reddish,  loamy  soil,  and 
always  in  open  places  in  the  full  sun.  The  speci- 
mens from  which  Maw  drew  his  description,  and 
which  are  said  to  have  come  from  nearTrebizond, 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Black  Sea,  have  the 
throats  unbearded  (see  Maw,  The  Genus  Crocus, 
t.  3)  ;  but  in  the  Caucassian  plants  the  throat  is" 
very  distinctly  pubescent.  John  Hoog,  Haarlem. 


CRAIGWEIL. 

Dr.  Stocker's  garden  is  situated  about  3  miles, 
from  the  town  of  Bognor,  to  the  westward,  and 
close  to  the  sea. 

In  the  conservatory,  facing  the  sea,  and  within 
150  yards  of  high-water  mark,  are  plants  of 
Ruscus  androgynus,  15  feet  in  height,  growing 
in  large  tubs  ;^a  plant  of  Aruudo  Donax  varie- 
gata,'of  fine^tints,  and  about  of  the  same  height ; 
a  plant  of  Dracaena  Draco,  7  feet  high,  and  pos- 
sessing a  large  quantity  of  fruit,  which  are  now 
ripening ;  this  flowered  early  last  year,  and  has- 
taken  until  now  to  mature.  In  the  same  house, 
and  flowering  well,  was  a  large  plant  of  the  old 
Hedychium'.Gardnerianum. 

On  a  wall  outside  I  was  surprised  to  see  Ficus 
repens  growing  luxuriantly,  having  established 
itself,  and  survived  several  winters.  Sweet  Bays 
and  Arbutus  make  fine  growth,  although  exposed 
to  the  open  sea.  Against  the  wall  of  this  ground 
a  large  plant  of  Diospyros  kaki  is  growing,  which 
the  gardener  told  me  bore  fruit  in  most  years, 
but  that  they  never  ripen. 

A  newly  formed  Rose-garden,  with  dwarf  Roses 
planted  in  beds  around,  and  climbing  ones  trained 
to  loose  chains  radiating  to  a  pole  in  the  centre 
of  the  whole,  forms  one  of  the  attractions  of  the 
place. 

The  herbaceous  plants  are  grown  in  quantity, 
and  many  of  the  newer  and  somewhat  rare  species 
and  varieties  could  be  observed  in  great  per- 
fection. E.  Sandford. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM    NOTES. 

"  Damping  "  of  the  Florets. — Our  observa- 
tions certainly  indicate  that  "  damping  "  is  more 
common  in  most  collections  than  usual.  The  evil 
is  unlikely  ever'to  be  wholly  absent  from  modern 
Chrysanthemums,  it  being  the  natural  result  of 
crowding  together  so  many  florets  in  one  flower 
at  the  worst  season  of  the  year.  Present-day 
Chrysanthemums  are  unnatural  productions,  inso- 
much as  Nature  unaided  would  not  continue  to 
reproduce  them  except  greatly  modified,  and 
"damping"  is  one  of  those  evils  that  attend  the 
high  cultivation  of  a  flower  raised  to  an  artificial 
degree  of  development. 

We  may  remind  cultivators,  and  especially 
those  who  are  less  experienced,  that  the  best 
means  to  employ  against  this  condition  are  free 
ventilation,  a  little  warmth  in  the  water-pipes, 
and  the  disuse  of  every  kind  of  stimulating 
manure  directly  the  florets  commence  to  expand. 
The  necessary  root  waterings  should  be  afforded 
the  plants  in  the  early  part  of  the  day,  and  the 
stages  and  floors  in  the  house  be  kept  as  dry  as 
possible.  Any  florets  that  have  damped  should 
be  at  once  removed  carefully  with  •tweezers" 
that  are  sold  for  the  purpose. 

THE    RYECROFT    COLLECTION. 

The  collections  of  Chrysanthemums  in  and 
about  London  are  now  looking  as  well  as  they  are 
likely  to  do  during  the  present  season.  In  urban 
districts  the  plants  that  bloom  earliest  usually 
prove  most  satisfactory,  and  this  year  the  su- 
periority is  likely  bo   !»■   more  marked  owing  to 
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fche  unfavourable,  sunless  weather  during  Septem- 
ber and  the  greater  part  of  October.  In  cases 
where  early  buds  are  "  taken,"  the  development 
of  those  buds  takes  place  under  so  much  better 
.conditions  than  are  common  a  week  or  two  later, 
when  the  weather  being  damp,  fogs  and  mists 
•occur,  and  there  is  very  little  daylight. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  of  the  Ryecroft  Nurseries, 
Hither  Green,  Lewisham,  has  therefore  got  a 
large  proportion  of  his  flowers  upon  early  buds, 
and  the  collection  was  nearly  at  its  best  when  we 
visited  it  on  the  22nd  ult.  Notwithstanding  the  ad- 
verse weather  and  considerable  "  damping,"  Mr. 
-Tones'  plants  are  the  best  he  has  had  for  several 
years,  and  there  are  first-class  flowersat "  Ryecroft " 
■of  almost  all  the  novelties  of  the  two  past  seasons. 
A  feature  of  the  collection  is  that  the  best  novel- 
ties from  other  raisers,  including  Mr.  Godfrey  and 
"the  Australian  experts,  are  given  as  much  promi- 
uence  and  appear  to  be  in  almost  as  large  numbers, 
as  varieties  introduced  by  Mr.  Jones  himself,  so 
that  his  collection  is  at  once  a  good  representation 
of  the  best  novelties  from  every  source.  Bessie 
Godfrey,  a  capital  yellow  Japanese  in  the  way 
•of  Madame  Von  Andre,  the  yellow  sport  from 
Mutual  Friend,  is  a  good  instance.  There  were 
fine  plants  of  this,  and  it  was  described  as  one  of 
the  easiest  to  cultivate,  every  bud  having  deve- 
loped well,  and  without  trouble.  Of  varieties 
■distributed  by  Mr.  Jones  in  the  spring  of  this 
year  we  noticed  Mary  Perkins  (certificated  last 
month),  a  very  free -blooming,  canary  -yellow- 
coloured  incurved  Japanese,  with  long,  somewhat 
narrow  florets ;  C.  Jarvis,  a  rosy  purple-coloured 
Japanese,  of  excellent  form,  with  drooping  florets ; 
Mrs.  Richard  Clayton,  an  immense  flowered 
Japanese,  with  extremely  broad  florets,  1  inch  or 
more  across,  colour  yellow,  marked  with  bronze 
and  a  little  red,  the  flowers  upon  early  buds 
opening  with  some  difficulty  ;  and  Nellie  Bean, 
an  extra  large  flower,  with  long  florets  of  an  un- 
usually pleasing  shade  of  blush-pink.  The  outer 
:row  of  florets  are  fluted,  and  have  spoon-like  tips. 
This  is  a  variety  that  appeared  to  be  very  com- 
mendable. Also  George  Lawrence  is  an  excellent 
variety,  with  twisted  and  drooping  florets,  colour 
bronze  or  nearly  red,  with  buff  reverse ;  Mrs.  Griffin, 
an  extra  large  yellow  flower  with  long,  drooping, 
flowers  incurved  at  the  tips  ;  and  J.  C.  Hill,  a 
reflexed  Japanese  of  intense  crimson  colour. 
Other  good  varieties  included  Guy  Hamilton 
((Pockett),  an  excellent  Japanese,  with  long, 
drooping  florets,  which,  though  opening  green, 
■become  pure  white  ;  Madame  Paolo  Radelli 
(Calvat),  an  incurved  Japanese,  of  pale  rose 
colour,  recently  certificated  ;  Mrs.  Harry  Emmer- 
ton,  a  la-ge,  yellow  Japanese,  with  smooth  florets 
•of  similar  type  to  G.  J.  Warren;  Queen  Alex- 
andra, Mr.  Godfrey's  distinct  novelty  of  last 
season,  colour  buff  and  pink;  Mrs.  Greenfield, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Jones  in  1901,  a  smooth 
Japanese,  colour  rich  yellow,  of  the  type  of 
Phoebus,  a  very  free-blooming  variety;  "Walter 
Abbott,  a  true  Japanese,. of  drooping,  twisting 
-florets,  colour  reddish-bronze  on  a  dull  yellow 
ground;  and  Ryecroft  Beauty,  a  decorative 
Japanese,  distinct,  of  a  pleasing  shade  of  pink- 
colour.  On  the  date  mentioned  above  this  variety 
was  blooming  freely  in  the  ground  out-of-doors. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  conditions  under  which 
the  Ryecroft  collection  is  grown  at  Lewisham, 
■offer  very  great  difficulties  to  the  cultivator  ;  and 
it  is  not  surprising  that  Mr.  Jones  has  found  it 
■necessary  to  obtain  land  for  the  purpose  further 
from  town.  The  half-dozen  acres  of  land  which 
he  has  secured  at  Hayes  will  give  him  a  much 
better  chance  next  season. 

AT  WOODHATCH,  REIGATE. 
The  late  Mr.  T.  B.  Haywood,  of  Woodhatch 
lodge,  Reigate,  was  a  well-known  admirer  of  the 
Chrysanthemum,  and  in  his  excellent  garden,  in 
which  he  took  so  deep  an  interest,  a  good  collec- 
tion was  cultivated  each  year.     Personal  friends 


were  invited  to  visit  the  collection  on  a  certain 
day,  and  to  meet  each  other  at  what  was  known 
at  Woodhatch  as  "the  Chrysanthemum  lunch." 
Mrs.  Haywood  and  her  son  still  maintain  the 
garden  as  it  was  formerly,  and  it  is  just  as  full  of 
valuable  and  well-cultivated  plants  as  ever.  The 
company  of  gentlemen  who  will  be  Mrs.  Hay- 
wood's guests  next  .week  should  find  a  good  show 
of  Chrysanthemum  blooms.  On  the  28th  ult., 
whilst  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  flowers 
were  approaching  full  development,  many  others, 
especially  incurved  varieties,  were  only  com- 
mencing to  expand  their  florets.  The  collection 
is  always  an  interesting  one,  because  it  contains 
greater  variety  than  most  others.  The  Japanese 
section  admittedly  predominates,  but  they  do  not 
constitute  the  whole  collection,  and  there  are  varie- 
ties of  almost  all  the  other  types  mixed  with  them. 
Even  the  pure  reflexed  flowers,  that  have  been 
almost  banished  from  cultivation  because  they  do 
not  possess  large  size,  but  refinement  only,  are  to 
be  seen  at  Woodhatch,  and  of  these  we  saw  some 
capital  specimens  of  the  richly  coloured  King  of 
Crimsons,  and  of  the  Christine  family.  It  is  so 
with  the  Pompons,  the  Anemone  flowered  type  (of 
which  Descartes  is  so  fine  a  representative),  and 
the  singles.  Mrs.  Haywood  cultivates  them  all, 
each  type  being  represented  by  a  few  select 
varieties.  Most  of  these  are  pretty  well  known  and 
need  no  description.  Amongst  the  Japanese  were 
Le  Grand  Dragon,  W.  R.  Church,  Mrs.  White 
Popham,  Charles  Davis,  Lily  Mountford,  Mrs. 
T.  W.  Pockett,  Mrs.  Barkley.Ed.  Molyneux,  Nellie 
Pockett,  Mme.  Philippe  Rivoire,  Mrs.  Greenfield,  a 
new  yellow  Japenese,  Ernest  Bettisworth,  crimson 
shaded  with  violet,  Lionel  Humphreys.  Phoebus, 
&c.  The  show  is  made  in  two  lean-to  Peach-houses, 
but  there  are  numerous  plants  developing 
their  flower-buds  in  the  other  glasshouses.  Mrs. 
Haywood's  gardener,  Mr.  C.  J.  Salter,  makes  a 
feature  of  cultivating  a  few  varieties  in  6-inch 
pots,  and  they  succeed  admirably,  each  producing 
a  single  bloom  of  nearly  equal  merit  to  those 
upon  larger  plants.  The  varieties  Lord  Ludlow, 
M.  Chenon  de  Leche,  Mrs.  Coombes,  and  Charles 
Davis,  were  thus  treated. 

In  the  other  plant  houses,  the  collection  of 
Orchids  is  in  first-rale  condition,  though  there  are 
but  few  species  now  in  bloom.  Among  these  were 
Cattleya  labiata,  C.  Bowringiana,  Dendrobium 
Phalamopsis,  exhibiting  very  great  differences 
in  degree  of  colour;  Vanda  Sanderiana  in  a 
basket,  with  an  excellent  spike  of  attractive 
flowers ;  Oncidiuni  cheirophorum,  and  Masde- 
vallia  Chimajra.  The  stove  contains  a  well 
cultivated  collection  of  choice  Cordylines, 
Codiamms,  Palms,  Nepenthes,  &c. ;  and  in  another 
house  Lapagerias  were  flowering  very  freely,  and 
there  was  a  group  of  plants  of  Salvia  splendens 
grandiflora.  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine  in  baskets 
and  pots  was  splendid,  and  Messrs.  Veitch's  new 
hybrid  winter  -  flowering  Begonias  were  repre- 
sented by  Winter  Cheer,  Ensign,  and  Ideala. 

The  house  containin  g  the  zonal  Pelargoniums 
was  gay  as  ever.  P. 


The  Week's  Work. 

THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

ByT.  Turton,  Gr.  to  .T.  K.  D  WrNGFIELD  DlGBY,  Esq., 
Sherborne  Castle,  Dorsetshire. 
The  Mushroom-house. —  If  it  has  been  necessary 
to  apply  artificial  heat  in  order  to  maintain  a 
warmth  of  55°,  a  thick  covering  of  soft  hay,  from 
which  the  grass-seeds  and  short  stuff  have  been 
shaken  out,  should  be  placed  on  the  Mushroom- 
bed.  Damp  the  floor,  especially  near  the  hot- 
water  pipes,  twice  a  day ;  and  if  the  beds  require 
water,  afford  it  after  a  general  clearance  of  the 
useable  Mushrooms,  but  avoid  applying  water 
when  clusters  of  buttons  are  pushing  through 
the  soil,  or  many  of  them  will  be  destroyed.  An 
ideal  Mushroom-house  is  one  in  which  the  tem- 
perature is  not  much  affected  by  the  weather, 
and  where  the  necessary  degree  of  warmth  can 
be  maintained  without  the  use  of  much  fire- 
heat.  The  Mushroom  -  house  in  these  gardens 
is  under  ground,  and  is  arched  over,  and  an 
open  lean-to  shed  facing  the  north,  built  over 
it,  in  which  the  materials  are  prepared  for  the 


beds.  The  heat  from  these  augmented  in  very 
severe  weather  with  some  short  litter,  is  found 
sufficient  to  prevent  the  temperature  falling 
below  55°.  The  stable  dung  when  in  the  wheel- 
barrows should  be  protected  in  some  manner 
from  rain  or  snow. 

Manure  Heap. — If  this  has  been  turned,  and 
the  drainings  from  hot  beds  poured  over  it,  as  well 
as  manure-water,  advised  in  a  former  calendar, 
a  heap  of  valuable  manure  should  be  in  the  right 
condition  for  wheeling  on  to  the  quarters  to  be 
cropped  with  early  Peas,  early  Potatos,  Onions,  &e. 
Continue  to  prepare  materials  for  digging  -  in 
during  winter  and  spring. 

Trenching.  —  Land  to  be  cropped  with  Peas 
should  be  liberally  dressed  with  dung  placed  at 
the  bottoms  of  the  trenches,  and  trenched  as 
soon  as  possible,  so  as  to  get  consolidated  before 
sowing  time,  that  is,  early  in  January.  If  the 
ground  has  not  been  trenched  previously,  the 
crude  subsoil  must  not  be  brought  to  the  surface, 
but  be  broken  up  with  a  digging-fork  9  inches 
deep,  the  dung  being  placed  on  the  top  of  this. 
Subsoil  treated  in  this  manner  may  be  safely 
brought  to  the  surface  in  small  quantities  in 
future  years.  Early  Potatos  pay  for  a  thorough 
preparation  of  the  soil,  so  that  whatever  the 
crop  which  follows  the  Potatos,  the  ground 
cannot  very  well  be  over  enriched.  In  trenching 
land  for  these,  place  a  light  dressing  only  of  the 
longer  portion  of  the  dung,  with  anything  in  the 
shape  of  weeds  or  refxise  from  the  crop  just  cleared 
off  at  the  bottoms  of  the  trenches,  and  a  heavy 
dressing  under  the  top  spit.  The  ground  intended 
for  the  Onion  crop  should  be  trenched  in  a  similar 
manner,  in  each  case  leaving  the  surface  as  rough 
as  possible. 

General  Work. — The  mild  weather  of  the  past 
two  or  three  weeks  has  too  much  encouraged  the 
growth  of  the  late  sowings  of  Lettuce,  and  the 
forwarder  plants  should  be  planted  forthwith  in  a 
dry  position,  as  in  the  event  of  a  severe  winter 
succeeding,  or  even  a  sudden  change  to  sharp 
frost,  the  plants  would  be  much  injured.  Stir 
the  soil  in  plantations  of  late  Savoys,  Kales, 
autumn  -  planted  Cabbage,  gathering  up  large 
weeds  by  hand. 

THE  HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

By  J.  Maine,  Gardener  to  the  Hon.  Mark  Roi.i.e, 
Uicton,  East  Budleigh,  Devonshire. 

Red  and  White  Currants. — These  being  among 
the  first  to  shed  their  leaves,  planting  may  now 
be  begun  and  carried  on  during  the  next  six 
weeks,  especially  on  light  soils ;  and  providing  the 
weather  is  mild,  the  bushes  will  get  somewhat 
established  before  the  spring,  in  which  event  the 
bushes  may  carry  a  crop  of  fruit  next  year, 
whereas,  if  planting  be  deferred  till  January  the 
bushes  will  make  but  little  progress  the  first  year 
after  planting.  On  strong  retentive  soils  it  may 
be  prudent  this  year  to  defer  planting  until 
February,  when,  if  the  weather  be  favourable, 
growth  will  advance  without  a  check.  Red  and 
White  Currants  being  extremely  hardy  may  be 
planted  when  this  is  necessary  in  exposed  quarters, 
although  shelter  is  not  to  be  despised.  The  bushes 
are  often  planted  round  the  vegetable  quarters, 
and  near  the  garden  paths,  though  I  prefer  to 
plant  them  in  quarters  by  themselves  in  rows  at 
5  to  6  feet  apart,  quincunx  fashion.  In  such  quar- 
ters the  bushes  are  readily  protected  by  fish-net- 
ting, or  more  permanent  material,  from  the  birds. 
No  planting  should  be  done  whilst  the  ground  is 
very  wet,  as  the  work  cannot  then  be  carried  out 
in  a  proper  manner.  If  Currant  bushes  have  to 
be  planted  on  land  which  has  been  recently 
cleared  of  old  bushes,  or  gaps  are  to  be  filled  up 
in  the  rows,  collect  every  bit  of  root,  and  apply 
a  bushel  of  good  loam,  together  with  a  small 
portion  of  decayed  stable-dung,  to  the  staple  lj 
wherever  a  fresh  bush  is  planted. 

Varieties.— Fine  in  size  of  bunch  and  berry  are 
the  following — Red  :  Cherry  Red,  Comet,  Raby 
Castle,  and  Jay's  Prolific ;  Comet  and  Raby 
Castle  being  capital  Currants  for  covering  a  wall. 
Half  a  dozen  bushes  of  the  White  are  enough  for 
most  families.  Versaillaise,  White  Grape,  and 
Gloire  de  Sablons  are  the  cream  of  the  varieties, 
but  the  old  White  Dutch  is  the  sweetest.  Cur- 
rants should  be  grown  as  standards,  with  stems 
9  inches  high,  and  no  suckers  from  the  lower  part 
of  the  stem  should  be  allowed  to  exist. 
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FRUITS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  James  Whytock,  Gardener  to  the  Duke  of 
Buccleuch,  Dalkeith,  Scotland. 

Cucumbers. — Young  vigorous  j>lantsf  raised  at 
frequent  intervals  from  seed,  maintain  the  best 
successions.  The  cultivation  of  the  Cucumber  in 
the  winter  should  not  be  attempted  excepting  in  a 
properly  constructed  hoixse  so  situated  as  to  get 
the  maximum  amount  of  sunshine  during  the 
short  days.  It  should  be  well  heated,  yet  strong 
fire  heat  is  injurious,  and  a  covering  of  frigi-domo 
fixed  on  a  roller,  should  be  let  down  over  the 
roof  at  night,  in  order  to  prevent  loss  of  heat. 
A  mean  temperature  of  60°  to  65°  at  night,  ac- 
cording to  the  weather,  should  be  maintained,  and 
the  bottom  heat  should  range  from  75°  to  80°. 
Abundant  drainage  should  be  provided  im- 
mediately under  a  thin  bed  of  soil,  made  up  of 
rough  turfy  loam,  &e.  Cucumber  plants  raised  in 
July,  and  whose  fruiting  season  is  about  ended, 
should  be  cleared  out.  The  plants  raised  in 
August  may  be  allowed  to  carry  comparatively 
light  crops.  Encourage  growth  by  frequent  light 
sprinklings  of  manure  containing  phosphoric  acid. 
Fumigate  the  plants  occasionally  ;  damp  the  paths 
by  day  more  or  less  heavily,  according  as  the 
house  is  naturally  arid,  or  the  reverse,  and  apply 
water  with  care,  affording  neither  too  much  nor 
too  little. 

Strawberry  Plants  for  Forcing. — Remove  the 
plants  to  an  orchard-house,  late  Peach-house,  or 
any  other  glasshouse  from  which  frost  is  ex- 
cluded, and  apply  water  to  the  plants  before  the 
soil  gets  very  dry.  Where  glass  protection  is 
not  possible,  plunge  the  pots  in  fine  coal-ashes, 
or  build  them  up  in  stacks  with  coal-ashes  or 
leaf-mould,  of  a  width  of  3  feet  at  the  base, 
tapering  to  2  feet  at  the  top  ;  and  during  hard  frost 
cover  with  dry  litter.  A  hot-water  pit  should 
soon  be  got  in  readiness  for  the  earliest  batch  of 
plants,  putting  into  it  fresh  tree-leaves  to  a  depth 
of  3  feet,  and  bringing  the  bed  up  to  within  1  foot 
of  the  lights.  The  earliest-forced  Strawberries, 
which  should  have  been  potted  in  48's,  may  be 
afforded  a  small  quantity  of  Veltha,  and  be 
plunged  in  the  leaf-bed  when  the  warmth  has 
reached  70°.  Unless  the  soil  is  dry  at  the  time 
they  are  plunged,  water  should  not  be  afforded 
before  the  bloom-trusses  appear,  the  moisture 
derived  from  the  leaf-bed  sufficing  for  their 
needs.  A  top-heat  of  50°  until  the  flower-spikes 
are  thrown  up  will  suffice.  Air  should  be 
afforded  so  as  to  let  the  moisture  arising 
from  the  bed  to  escape.  When  the  plants  are 
coming  into  flower,  remove  them  to  a  more  airy 
place,  such  as  a  shelf  near  the  glass  in  a 
vinery  or  other  house  where  a  temperature 
of  55°  by  day  is  maintained,  and  10°  higher  with 
sunshine.  Strong,  healthy  plants  only  will  sue 
ceed  at  so  early  a  date.  No  syringing  of  the 
plants  must  be  carried  on  till  the  fruit  forms,  at 
which  stage  the  night  temperature  may  be  raised 
to  60°,  and  that  of  the  day  to  70°. 

Tomatos. — The  plants  raised  in  early  summer 
will  afford  fruits  till  January,  being  grown  in  a 
pit  or  house  having  a  mean  temperature  of  55° 
to  00°,  with  as  much  sunlight  as  possible,  and  air 
admitted  in  mild  weather  in  quantity  according 
to  weather  conditions.  Tomato  plants  do  not 
succeed  in  close  stagnant  air.  If  a  little  Veltha 
be  sprinkled  on  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  the 
foliage  is  sprayed  with  Veltha  emulsion,  it  will 
tend  to  keep  the  plants  in  health  at  this  season. 
In  affording  water,  err  rather  on  the  dry  side. 
Seed  may  soon  be  sown  for  succession,  the  plants 
being  kept  close  to  the  glass  in  the  early  stage. 


THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 

By  R.  Davidson,  (iardener  to  Earl  Cadooan, 
Culford  Hall,  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 

Flowering  shrubs.  —  The  selection  of  choice 
flowering  shrubs  that  are  available  for  forcing 
throughout  the  winter  and  spring  months  will  at 
the  present  time  be  engaging  the  attention  of  the 
gardener  ;  and  as  soon  as  the  leaves  have  dropped 
off  the  deciduous  species,  they  may  be  lifted  from 
the  open  ground,  choosing  only  those  that  have 
well  ripened  wood  and  plenty  of  flower-buds. 
Place  them  in  pots  that  will  just  accommodate 
the  roots  and  a  small  quantity  of  soil.  The  com- 
post employed  for  potting  will  naturally  vary,  but 
each  should  have  that  which  is  best  suited  to  its 


requirements ;  but  little  drainage  material  is 
required  beyond  a  few  crocks  or  oyster-shells. 
The  soil  should  be  made  firm  with  a  rammer, 
and  the  pots  stood  on  coal  -  ashes  in  a 
sunny  spot  for  some  considerable  time,  in 
order  that  the  plants  may  become  established 
before  they  are  taken  indoors.  It  may  not 
be  out  of  place  to  mention  a  few  of  the 
species  foiind  most  useful  for  forcing,  viz.,  the 
Mollis  and  the  Ghent  Azaleas  ;  Deutzia  gracilis, 
one  of  the  easiest  of  shrubs  to  force  into  bloom  ; 
and  D.  Lemoinei  hybrid,  is  one  of  the  best, 
although  as  an  outdoor  shrub  in  this  country 
they  have  not  given  great  satisfaction ;  double- 
flowered  Peaches  and  Almonds  are  very  desir- 
able for  early  bloom,  and  needing  only  very 
gentle  forcing ;  and  of  Primus  triloba,  the  semi- 
double  forms,  and  P.  sinensis  alba  and  rosea 
plena  are  charming  subjects.  Double-flowered 
varieties  of  Cerasus  are  very  attractive  plants, 
also  Syringa  Marie  Legraye,  S.  Charles  X.,  and  S. 
persica.  Magnolia  conspicua  and  M.  Soulangeana, 
with  striking  massive  flowers ;  and  M.  stellata, 
which  has  white  blossoms,  are  all  attractive 
plants.  Magnolias  should  be  taken  up  with 
very  great  care,  and  with  as  much  soil  as  possible 
attached  to  the  roots.  Spiraeas,  Viburnums, 
Staphylia  colchica,  Cydonia,  Forsythias,  Labur- 
num and  Wistaria,  are  plants  that  readily  admit 
of  forcing;  and  as  the  soil  has  become  nicely 
moistened  by  the  recent  rains,  they  may  all  be 
lifted  immediately,  affording  each  a  suitable  soil 
and  careful  treatment.  The  Tree  Paeonies  are 
shrubs  that  should  not  be  overlooked,  and  selec- 
tions from  the  home  stock  of  plants  may  be  lifted 
and  potted. 

THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  W.  P.  Bound,  Hardener  to  J.  Colman,  Esq., 
Gatton  Park,  Reigate. 

Lwlia  grandifiora  (syn.  L.  majalis). — For  the 
next  foiir  months  this  species  will  require  no 
moisture,  and  it  may  be  afforded  a  place  in  the 
cool  intermediate  hotise,  where  full  sunshine  may 
reach  it. 

L.  autumnalis,  L.  Gouldiana,  and  L.  albida. — 
The  flower-spikes  on  these  plants  are  in  various 
stages  of  development,  and  they  should  be  so 
placed  that  full  sunlight  may  reach  them  in  the 
same  house  with  the  foregoing,  admitting  air 
freely,  and  affording  water  in  moderation  till  the 
new  pseudo-bulbs  are  quite  developed,  when  the 
quantity  must  be  considerably  reduced. 

L.  glauca. — In  order  that  the  new  growths  may 
flower  in  the  spring  months,  the  plant  should  be 
placed  in  full  sunshine  in  the  intermediate-house 
at  about  18  inches  from  the  glass,  and  water 
applied  when  the  compost  is  dry.  Potting  or 
surfacing  may  be  carried  out  soon  after  the  plant 
has  flowered. 

Cleansing  the  Glasshouses  and  Plants. — The 
whole  of  the  houses  in  which  Orchids  are  grown 
should  be  cleansed  inside  and  out  at  this  season, 
including  also  the  plants.  As  a  commencement, 
remove  some  of  the  plants  to  other  houses,  so  as 
to  afford  space  for  the  workmen,  and  avert  injury 
to  the  plants  while  the  work  is  being  carried 
out.  The  woodwork  should  be  scrubbed  with 
warm  water,  in  which  soft-soap  at  the  rate  of 
4  oz.  to  the  gallon  is  melted.  After  the  woodwork, 
have  the  walls  and  glass  cleansed  ;  let  the  plants  be 
sponged,  freed  from  dust,  scale  insects,  &c,  and 
the  pots  washed.  Badly- infested  plants  should 
be  set  aside  for  cleansing  after  the  hoiises  are 
finished  and  the  glass  made  bright,  otherwise 
the  last  house  to  be  done  would  have  to  wait 
a  longer  time  than  would  be  good  for  the  inmates. 

Staging. — This  should  consist  of  an  upper  and 
a  lower  stage,  the  latter  being  covered  with  some 
small  coal  with  the  dust  taken  from  it,  or  finely- 
broken  coke  that  will  pass  through  a  f-inch 
meshed  sieve  or  shingle,  which  is  that  which  I 
prefer.  The  staging  in  use  here  on  which 
the  plants  are  stood  is  made  of  1^-inch  square 
pitch  Pine  bars,  and  is  laid  on  bricks,  making  it 
possible  to  raise  or  lower  the  staging  without 
going  to  much  trouble.  A  staging  of  this  descrip- 
tion is  preferable  and  safer  than  to  stand  each 
plant  on  an  inverted  flower-pot.  Let  those  plants 
that  require  the  strongest  light  be  put  in  the 
most  suitable  places.  I  find  it  best  to  arrange 
the  plants  in  straight  lines  as  far  as  may  be  done, 
as  damping  between  the  pots  is  then  more  readily 


performed  ;  and  when  the  compost  contains  leaf  ~ 
mould,  or  Fern  rhizomes  are  used  in  the  drainage, 
it  is  necessary  to  so  arrange  them  as  to  allow  of 
the  frequent  necessary  damping  down. 


PLANTS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  J.  C.  Tallack,  Gardener  to  E.  Miller  Mundy,  Esq., 
Shipley  Hall,  Derby. 

Forcing  Plants.  —  These  plants  in  numerous 
gardens  will  now  be  arriving  from  the  nurserymen;, 
and  as  many  of  them  are  of  continental  growth, 
some  long  time  has  elapsed  before  the  plants 
come  into  the  hands  of  the  gardener.  Usually 
care  is  taken  to  afford  the  balls  of  roots  and  soil 
sufficient  water  to  enable  them  to  arrive  here  in 
a  moist  condition,  but  there  are  exceptions.  When 
it  is  observed  that  Azaleas  are  in  a  dry  condition,, 
the  balls  should  be  steeped  for  a  short  time  in. 
water,  but  this  does  not  save  their  buds  from 
dropping  just  as  they  are  opening,  and  blame 
for  this  is  frequently  cast  upon  the  wrong: 
shoulders.  Should  there  be  the  least  suspicion 
of  dryness  of  the  balls,  they  should  be  steeped 
for  not  less  than  an  hour  in  water  before  potting 
them,  after  which  they  should  be  plunged  to  the 
rims  in  ashes  in  cold  frames.  Spiraeas  (Hoteias).. 
too,  are  moisture-loving  subjects,  and  should  never 
be  allowed  to  become  dry,  and  though  perhaps  such 
plants  as  Staphyleas,  Deutzias,  Cerasus,  Lilacs,  and 
the  many  other  shrubby  subjects  thatare  commonly 
forced  will  bear  a  little  more  drying  than  those 
mentioned,  the  less  drought  to  which  their  roots, 
are  subjected  the  better.  The  crowns  of  Dielytra. 
spectabilis  are  easily  bruised  or  in  jured ;  and  they 
need  careful  handling  when  being  potted,  and,, 
unless  the  crowns  can  be  buried  under  the 
surface-soil,  they  should  be  covered  with  damp 
moss,  which  should  be  allowed  to  remain  on  until 
growth  has  begun.  The  crowns  of  Solomon's. 
Seal  become  hardened  by  exposure  to  the  air,  and 
in  this  condition  they  refuse  to  break  freely  when, 
put  into  heat.  The  pots  for  these  two  plants 
should  be  deep  enough  to  allow  the  soil  to- 
come  right  over  the  crowns,  and  if  then  a. 
little  moss  be  laid  on  the  soil,  they  respond  quickly 
to  forcing.  Where  the  home  -  grown  stock  is 
abundant,  it  is  advisable  to  pot  or  place  in  boxes 
a  large  quantity  of  Solomon's  Seal,  for  besides 
being  a  good  flowering  plant,  it  is  most  useful  for 
providing  tall  foliage  to  mix  with  cut  flowers  in. 
the  early  spring  months. 

Freesias. — Cold  frames  will  no  longer  be  suitable 
quarters  for  Freesias,  these  plants  requiring  as 
much  light  as  possible,  in  order  to  keep  the 
growth  sturdy  ;  and  it  is  therefore  better  practice 
to  place  them  in  a  glasshouse  near  the  roof, 
and  allow  them  to  grow  without  forcing. 

Bouvardias. — The  earliest  plants  being  just  on. 
the  point  of  coming  into  flower,  may  be  afforded 
manure-water  or.  a  light  sprinkling  of  artificial 
manure  if  root-action  is  vigorous.  Let  a  tempe- 
rature of  55°  to  G0°  be  applied,  and  afford  them 
plenty  of  light  and  a  fair  amount  of  ventilation. 

Rhododendrons. — The  hybrid  Javanese  Rhodo- 
dendrons are  useful  plants  which  the  gardener 
may  have  in  flower  at  almost  any  season,  but 
those  which  flower  in  the  winter  are  perhaps  the 
more  acceptable.  To  cause  the  flower-trusses  to 
open  freely,  a  temperature  ranging  from  55  to 
(35°  should  be  afforded,  and  full  sunlight  at  this 
season ;  and  under  these  conditions  every  new 
shoot  will  set  flower-buds,  and  a  long  succession 
of  flowers  be  kept  up. 


THE     APIARY. 

By  Expert. 

Driven  Bees. — In  cases  where  these  have  not- 
quite  stored  enough  honey,  feeding  should  be 
pushed  on  as  rapidly  as  possible,  but  whore  the 
bees  are  doing  badly,  imite  two  stocks,  selecting- 
the  strongest  to  stand.  Flour  both  lots  well  before 
uniting,  and  do  the  work  in  the  evening ;  the 
united  strength  should  then  be  eight  frames  well 
filled. 

Sleeps  for  wintering, — These  should  be  raised  a 
little  higher  from  the  ground  than  is  oftentimes 
the  case  ;  and  where  mice  are  troublesome,  place  a 
little  queen-excluder  over  the  front,  and  examine 
the  top  often  to  see  that  no  mice  are  working 
under  the  sacks  or  pans,  as  generally  used.  Save 
all  long  grass  cut  down  around  the  hives. 
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APPOINTMENTS  tor  NOVEMBER. 


qnvniv  Knv  o*  Chamb.  Synd.  des  Hort.  Beiges 

bUA"AY*  °  ■  n     Meet,  at  Ghent. 

/Royal Hort.  Soc.  Comras.  meet; 
Nat.  Chrys.Soc.  Exhibition  in 
Royal  Aquarium  (3 days) ;  Scot- 
tish Hort.  Assoc,  meet;  Chrys- 
anthemumShows  at  Plymouth 
(2days).  Southampton  (2  days), 
and  Witney. 


Rural 


WEDNESDAY,   Nov. 


1  Chrysanthemum  Shows  at  Car- 
diff(2days),  Torquay, Margate 
(2  days),  Hanley  (2  days).  Ascot 
(2  days),  and  North  Peckham, 
.London  (4  days). 

THURSDAY       Nov  6-1  Chrysanthemum  Show  at  New- 
'     (     port(Mon). 

I  Chrysanthemum  Shows  at  Lei- 
FRIDAY,  Nov.  7<     cester  (2  days).  Macclesfield  (2 

(     days),  and  Bolton  (2  days). 

MONDAY,         Nov.  loiNat-   Chrys.  Soc.   Floral  Com. 

I       meet. 

^Chrysanthemum      Exhibitions 

I     at     Birmingham     (3     days), 

TUESDAY,        Nov.  1\J     Brighton    (2    days).    Oxford, 

Belfast  (2   days),  Ipswich  (2 

\     days),  Devizes. 

i  Chrysanthemum  Exhibitions  at 
York  (3  days),  Hull  (3  days), 
Liverpool  (2  days),  Winches- 
ter, Banbury,  Wandsworth  (2 
days),  Buxton. 

^Scottish  Hort.  Soc.  Chrys.  and 


THURSDAY 


FRIDAY. 


Knv  i<J     Fruit  Show  at  Edinburgh  (3 

,    l-.uv.io-j     days),  Chrys.  Exh.  at  Colches- 

(.     ter  and  Maidenhead  (2  days). 

(  Chrysanthemum  Exhibitions  at 
.,„  ,.)  Bradford '2days),Stockport(2 
i\u\.i4<     flays)_   Sheffield  (2  days),  Ec- 

\     cles,  North  Lonsdale. 

MONDAY         Nov  i7/Nat-   P»TS.  Soc.   Floral  Com. 

I     meet. 

(Roy.    Hort.  Sec.  Coins,  meet; 
TUESDAY,        Nov.  18-J     Leeds    Paxton    Soc.    Chrys. 
(     Show  (2  days). 

WEDNESDAY,  Nov.  19  J  Chrysanthemum  Show  at  South 
I     Shields  (2  days). 

I  Leamington. Warwick,  and  Dist. 
THURSDAY      Nov  20-'     Chrys.    Soc.  Show   (3   days), 

1UUKSI>AY,      NOV  20  Brist0,    Chrya     Soc     ghow   (a 

I    days). 
FRIDAY,  Nov.  21— Aberdeen  Chrys.  Show  (2  days). 


8ALES   FOR   THE   WEEK. 

MONDAY  to  FRIDAY,  November  3  to  7— 

Dutch  Bulbs,  by  Protheroe  &.  Morris,  at  67  &  68, 
Cheapside,  E.C.,  at  11  o'clock. 

MONDAY,  November  3- 

Roses,  Shrubs,  and  Bulbs,  at  Stevens"  Rooms.— Sale 
of  Nursery  Stock  at  Cooksbridge  Nursery,  Cooks- 
bridge,  near  Lewes,  by  order  of  Mr.  W.  J.  Woollard, 
by  Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  12. 

TUESDAY,  November  4  — 

Annual  Sale  of  Nursery  Stock  at  Hale  Farm  Nur- 
series, Feltham,  Middlesex,  by  order  of  Messrs.  T. 
S.  Ware,  Ltd.,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  II  —Annual 
Sale  of  First  class  Nursery  Stock  at  Milford  Nur- 
series, Milford,  near  Godalming,  Surrey,  by  Messrs. 
Mellersh,  at  12. 

WEDNESDAY,  November  5— 

Roses.  Azaleas,  Daffodils,  &c.  at  Stevens'  Rooms.— 
Orchids,  at  Glasgow,  by  Mr.  John  Cowan,  at  12.30.— 
Sale  of  Nursery  Stock  at  Shortlands  Nursery,  Short- 
lands,  Kent,  by  order  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Bryant,  by 
Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  12  —Sale  of  Freehold  Pro- 
perties, Dwelling  House,  and  other  BuildiDg  and 
Nursery  stock,  at  the  Crescent  Hotel,  Ukley,  Yorks, 
by  Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  5.— Azaleas,  Palms,  Rho 
dedendrons.  &c,  at  61  &  68,Cheapside,  by  Protheroe  & 
Morris,  at  12.30.— Annual  Sale  of  well-grown  Nursery 
Stock  at  Camden  Nurseries,  Cranbrook,  Kent,  by 
Messrs.  Winch  &  Son,  at  11  —Annual  Sale  ot  First- 
class  Nursery  Stock  at  Milford  Nurseries,  Milford, 
near  Godalming,  Surrey,  by  Messrs.  Mellersh,  at  12. 

THURSDAY,  November  6.— 

Freehold  Land,  known  as  Airedale  Nurseries, 
Trizinghall,  Bradford,  at  the  Empress  Hotel,  Tyrrel 
Street,  Bradford,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  5.— Sale 
of  Nursery  Stock  at  the  Putney  Nurseries,  Clarendon 
Road,  Putney,  by  older  of  Messrs.  Mahood  &  Sou, 
by  Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  12. 

FRIDAY.  November  7— 

Orchids  in  large  variety,  at  67  &  68,  Cheapside,  E.C., 
by  Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  12.30. 
(For  further  particulars  see  our  Advertisement  columns.) 


Average  Temperature  for  the  ensuing  week,  deduced 
from  Observations  of  Forty-three  Years  at  Chiswick 
-44  8'. 
Actual  Temperatures  :— 

London.— October  29  (6  p.m.)  :  Max.  56°;  Min.  ib°. 

October 30.— Dull,  foggy,  fine  rain;  tem- 
perature 55°,  noon. 
Provinces.— October  29  (6  p.m.)  :  Max.  51°,  S.W.  Ire- 
land ;  Min.  4i%  Eastern  Counties. 


Writers  in  agricultural  and 
Education.  horticultural  papers  have  of 
late  years  railed  considerably 
at  what  they  consider  to  be  the  very  unsuit- 
able scheme  of  education  in  vogue  in  rural 
schools,  so  that  an  account,  furnished  us  by 
a  Correspondent,  of  an  attempt  to  bring  the 
instruction  in  such  a  school  into  line  with 
modern  ideas  may  not  be  out  of  place. 

Of  course,  it  is  assumed  that  such  writers 
have  at  heart  the  benefit  of  the  children 
and  of  the  community  at  large,  and  that  they 
are  not  simply  smarting  under  the  provo- 
cation of  not  being  allowed  by  the  attend- 
ance authorities  to  employ  child  labour  for 
their  own  benefit  at  the  expense  of  the 
child's  future  well-being. 

First,  then,  it  is  the  belief  of  the  managers 
of  the  school  in  question  that  that  education 
is  best  which  will  enable  the  child,  so  far 
as  circumstances  will  allow,  to  cope  intelli- 
gently with  the  work  and  difficulties  he  is 
likely  to  meet  with  in  after  life.  They 
believe  that  it  is  better  to  train  the  mind  to 
exercise  its  functions  than  to  cram  it  with 
information  ;  to  observe  facts  and  under- 
stand their  bearings  on  each  other,  and  on 
itself,  than  simply  to  accumulate  facts 
which,  allowed  to  remain  undigested,  serve 
only  to  clog  the  mental  system.  And  since 
the  phenomena  and  facts  found  in  Nature 
are  not  only  a  source  of  pleasure  to  the  mind, 
but  also  provide  it  with  material  on  which 
to  exercise  its  highest  powers  of  induction 
and  deduction,  twelve  years  ago  it  was  de- 
cided that  Nature-study  should  be  introduced 
into  the  school. 

Instead  of  meeting  with  encouragement, 
at  that  time  teachers  were  labouring  under 
a  cast-iron  code,  and  the  new  study  could  be 
introduced  only  by  dropping  some  other 
subject.  Grammar — that  bugbear  to  the 
ordinary  schoolboy  who,  in  the  country, 
rarely  stays  at  school  long  enough  to  get 
over  the  mere  drudgery — was  therefore  taken 
from  the  school  course,  it  being  believed 
that  enough  of  the  grammar  of  the  English 
tongue  could,  for  all  practical  purposes,  be 
taught  incidentally,  without  the  everlasting 
bore  of  parsing  and  analysis.  Not  that 
these  subjects  are  by  any  means  to  be 
slighted,  but  that  it  was  felt  that  a  better 
mental  exercise— for  which  these  subjects 
are  most  valuable — could  be  provided  from 
the  observation  of  plant  and  animal  life,  if 
the  observations  were  scientifically  dealt 
with. 

Then  was  discovered  the  most  woful  ignor- 
ance on  the  part  of  the  country  child  of  the 
life  -  history  and  names  of  all  but  the 
commonest,  and  indeed  often  of  the  very 
commonest,  plants  and  animals.  At  the  same 
time  were  demonstrated  the  keen  powers  of 
observation  of  the  young  rustic  when  directed 
to  objects  in  which  he  was  interested. 

After  giving  a  few  lessons  in  elementary 
botany,  the  boys  were  soon  able  to  dissect  a 
flower  intelligently,  to  point  out  the  various 
parts  and  explain  their  functions,  and  in  a 
short  time  they  could  deal  intelligently  with 
any  of  the  puzzling  forms  of  inflorescence  or 
foliage.  Now  they  are  not  to  be  deceived  by 
even  the  single  Dahlia,  which  tries  so  very 
hard  to  look  like  a  simple  flower;  or  by  the 
stately  Iris  with  its  pistil  calculated  to 
deceive  the  very  elect.  But,  of  course,  the 
ability  to  name  parts  of  a  plant  and  to  indi- 
cate their  functions,  valuable  as  they  may 
be  as  exercises  in  observation,  affords  little 


mental  training.  But  when  one  part  of  a 
plant  is  compared  with  a  homologous  part  of 
another,  the  difference  of  form  noted,  and  an 
attempt  made  to  account  for  the  difference, 
a  mental  exercise  is  provided  superior  to 
any  ever  dreamt  of  by  Lindley  Murray  or 
his  successors. 

The  majority  of  the  scholars  can  now 
name  any  plant  of  the  neighbourhood,  tell 
where  it  is  to  be  found,  say  why  this  is  pro- 
vided with  prickles,  that  with  hairs,  or  others 
with  tap-roots,  erect  or  prostrate  stems, 
tendrils,  and  so  forth.  Given  an  armful  of 
herbage  from  the  hedge-bottom  or  meadow, 
most  of  the  boys  will  refer  each  plant  to  its 
species,  and  even  name  most  of  the  grasses, 
besides  being  able  to  tell  those  economically 
beneficial  or  injurious,  and  why  they  are  so. 

Every  morning  the  boys  bring  to  schoolany 
plant  they  may  have  met  with  which  is  un- 
known, or  if  known,  abnormal  in  character. 
The  master  points  out,  or  rather  gets  the 
children  to  point  out,  the  salient  features, 
and  to  account  for  them.  Great  is  the  pride 
of  the  boy  who  can  add  a  new  species  to  the 
school  record  of  the  neighbourhood.  After 
the  plants  have  been  duly  observed,  they  are 
placed  in  bottles  and  labelled ;  and  a  dried 
collection  of  the  plants  of  the  district  is  also 
formed. 

The  study  of  Nature,  however,  is  not  con- 
fined to  plants,  but  insects  also  come  in  for 
a  share  of  consideration,  special  attention 
being  paid  to  those  of  an  injurious  cha- 
racter. Lessons  are  given  on  the  life-history 
and  structure  of  typical  insects,  and  all 
specimens  captured  by  the  boys  are  named 
as  far  as  possible.  Methods  of  combating 
insect  pests  are  studied,  and  to  this  end  the 
valuable  leaflets  issued  gratis  and  post-free 
by  the  Board  of  Agriculture  are  used  as 
reading  lessons.  A  few  days  ago  it  was  dis- 
covered that  a  youngster  more  precocious 
than  the  rest,  had  responded  fo  the  invita- 
tion printed  on  each  leaflet,  and  written  for 
a  set  to  present  to  his  father — a  worthy 
farmer  of  the  district,  which  if  not  actually 
teaching  a  grandmother  to  suck  eggs,  was 
an  attempt  towards  training  a  parent  to 
crush  click-beetles. 

No  manifestation  of  insect  attack  is  now 
likely  to  go  unobserved,  and  often  the  veriest 
dullard  in  the  school  is  the  most  brilliant  in 
the  field.  As  a  case  in  point,  the  most  hope- 
less dunce  of  the  class  is  our  great  authority 
ontheaeuleate  Hymenoptera,  and  has  several 
colonies  of  wasps  and  bumble-bees  working 
in  his  garden  under  observation,  in  boxes 
with  glass  lids — a  scheme  absolutely  of  his 
own  invention. 

Several  boys  have  formed  collections  of 
plants  and  insects  on  their  own  initiative, 
though  they  are  not  greatly  encouraged  to 
do  so,  lest  they  should  become  mere  col- 
lectors rather  than  investigators.  More 
importance  is  attached  to  observing,  re- 
cording observations,  and  deducing  laws 
than  to  the  formation  of  collections. 

To  encourage  constant  habits  of  obser- 
vation, a  Natural  History  Conversation 
Class  is  held  every  week,  when  the  boys 
bring  forward  and  discuss  any  natural 
history  incident  they  may  have  noted.  A 
written  report  of  the  class  is  afterwards 
placed  in  a  book  by  each  boy.  The  upper 
boys  are  taught  to  find  the  area  of  a  field 
after  measurement  witn  a  chain,  and 
arithmetic  is  taught  with  special  reference 
to  rural  life. 
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In  spite,  however,  of  the  attempt  to 
interest  the  boys  in  country  life,  and  so  to 
obviate  its  reputed  dulness,  many  of  them 
■will  drift  to  the  towns ;  but  even  in  their 
■cases,  the  training  in  scientific  methods 
■will  by  no  means  have  been  thrown  away, 
while  those  who  imbibe  a  real  love  for 
Nature,  whether  their  circumstances  call 
them  to  town  or  country,  will  feel  more 
and  more  with  Wordsworth,  that — 

"  .  .  .  .  Nature  never  did  betray 
The  heart  that  loved  her ;  'tis  her  privilege 
Through  all  the  years  of  this  our  life,  to  lead 
From  joy  to  joy." 

Old  readers  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle 
will  remember  the  efforts  which  were  made 
by  the  late  Professor  Henslow  to  interest 
and  instruct  the  children  in  his  village- 
school,  and  also  his  older  parishioners.  It 
is  to  be  feared  that  the  example  set  by  the 
Cambridge  Professor  was  not  very  widely 
followed  at  the  time,  though  they  attracted 
the  attention  of  that  very  clear-sighted  person, 
the  late  Prince  Consort.  Now,  we  may  hope 
the  public  is  better  prepared  to  appreciate 
the  intrinsic  worth  of  natural  knowledge. 
and  its  applicability  to  the  business  of  life. 
A  reference  to  our  back  volumes  will  show 
how  excellent  was  the  method  pursued  by 
Mr.  Henslow. 


The  Effect  of   Lightning   on   Trees 

The  Supplementary  Illustration  we  give  in  our 
present  issue  shows  the  prodigious  disruptive 
force  exercised  by  the  passage  of  the  electric 
fluid  through  the  trunk  of  a  Wellingtonia  in 
Messrs.  Hollamby's  nurseries,  at  Groombridge. 
The  tree  was  struck  during  a  thunderstorm  of 
exceptional  severity  on  June  30.  It  was  one  of 
about  fifty  specimens  forming  an  avenue  in  the 
nursery,  and  was  about  60  feet  high.  The  tree 
was  situated  about  half-way  down  the  avenue. 
We  are  still  in  ignorance  why  one  particular  tree 
is  picked  out  among  others  close  by,  and  why  one 
particular  sort  of  tree  is  injured  more  frequently 
than  others  which  seem  to  be  more  or  less  exempt. 
The  Beech  is  rarely  struck,  the  Oak  often.  Loudon 
in  the  Arboretum,  vol.  iii.,  p.  1810,  gives  some 
interesting  details  concerning  the  effect  of 
lightning  on  Oaks;  and  the  English  edition  of 
Hartig's  Text-Boole  on  the  Diseases  of  Trees,  p.  302, 
has  a  short  section  on  the  subject,  but  one  that 
oonveys  but  little  information  on  the  how  and 
why  the  destruction  is  brought  about.  In  some 
trees  the  injury  is  slight,  affecting  the  bark  to  a 
moderate  depth  only ;  in  others,  as  in  the  ease 
before  us,  the  destruction  is  too  complete  for 
healing  over  to  be  possible.  In  some  cases  the 
full  amount  of  the  injury  is  not  visible  at  once, 
but  the  tree  gradually  dies,  when  the  cause  of 
the  mischief  is  well-nigh  forgotten. 

Linnean    Society.  —  Mr.   H.   J.    Elwes, 

F.R.S.,  F.L.S.,  will  read  his  paper  entitled 
"  Notes  on  a  Natural  History  Journey  to  Chile," 
on  Thursday,  November  6,  at  8  p.m. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society.— The  next 
meetings  of  the  Floral,  Fruit,  and  Vegetable  Com- 
mittees of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  will 
take  place  on  Tuesday,  November  4,  in  the  Drill 
Hall,  Buckingham  Gate,  Westminster,  from  1  to 
4  p.m.  A  lecture  on  "  The  Dietetic  Values  of  our 
Common  Vegetables  "  will  be  given  at  3  o'clock, 
by  the  Rev.  Prof.  G.  Henslow,  M.A.,  V.M.H. 
The  Scientific  Committee  will  meet  at  4  p.m.  in 
the  Library. 

At  a  general  meeting  of  the  Eoyal  Horti- 
cultural Society  held  on  Tuesday,  October  21, 
thirty  new  Fellows  were  elected,  amongst  them 
being  Lady  Owen  Roberts,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Wood, 


Col.  Henrt  Moore,  and  Col.  F.  B.  P.  White, 
making  a  total  of  1,005  elected  since  the  beginning 
of  the  present  year. 

The  Journal  cf  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural SOCIETY.  —  Another  part,  dated 
September,  is  now  before  us.  It  is  so  full  of 
detail  that  it  would  take  up  more  space  than  we 
can  afford  to  analyse  its  contents.  Suffice  it 
to  say,  it  is  excellent.  The  guinea  Fellows  get 
much  more  than  a  guinea's  worth.  It  contains 
reports  of  the  papers  read  before  the  Society,  and 
even  before  the  Horticultural  Club.  Of  great 
value  also  are  the  notes  on  recent  research,  and 
the  abstracts  from  the  various  periodicals,  foreign 
as  well  as  British.  As  experience  is  gained,  this 
department  will  be  improved  in  the  sense  of 
proportion,  and  in  the  separation  of  what  is  really 
novel  from  what  is  already  well  known. 

KEW. — Go  where  he  may,  there  is  always 
much  to  interest  the  visitor.  The  show-house 
No.  4,  is  beginning  to  be  gay  with  Chrysanthe- 
mums ;  but  of  less  banal  character  are  the 
Cannas  and  the  beautiful  climbing  Dahlia, 
Hidalgoa  Wercklei,  with  its  beautifully  cut 
foliage  and  large,  orange-red,  star-like  flower- 
heads.  Pleroma  macranthum  flowers  for  many 
months  in  the  year,  its  large,  blue-violet  flowers 
being  always  attractive.  Salvias  make  a  great 
show,  not  only  the  scarlet  S.  splendens,  but  the 
blue  S.  coerulea  ;  Lilium  sulphureum  is  also  very 
attractive.  Peristrophe  speciosa  and  Jacobinia 
magnifica  are  two  showy  Acanthads.  Then  there 
are  batches  of  Primula  obconica,  Celosias,  Lan- 
tanas,  Funckia  lancifolia,  and  a  host  of  other 
showy  plants.  In  the  Orchid-house  Vanda  Kim- 
balliana  is  in  full  flower. 

Royal  Appointment.  —  Messrs.  William 
Bull  &  Sons,  New  Plant,  Seed,  and  Bulb  Mer- 
chants, of  536,  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  London,  S.W., 
have  been  honoured  with  the  appointment  of 
florists  to  His  Majesty  the  King. 

NERINE  FLEXUOSA  ALBA.  —We  are  desired 
by  Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  to  inform  our  readers  that  Nerine 
flexuosa  alba,  shown  by  them  at  the  last  meeting 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  received  a 
Botanical  Certificate,  record  of  which  was  omitted 
in  our  report.  The  species  is  new,  and  is  likely 
to  prove  a  valuable  addition  to  garden  plants,  the 
flowers  being  pure  white,  large,  and  crinkled. 

Baron  Saint  Paul  Illaire.— We   greatly 

regret  to  have  to  announce  the  death  of  this  gen- 
tleman at  Fischbach,  in  the  Riesengebirge,  on  the 
21st  ult.,  in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age.  Baron 
St.  Paul  was  a  distinguished  arboricidturist  and 
President  of  the  German  Dendrologieal  Society, 
in  which  capacities  he  was  met  with  at  the  Ghent 
Quinquennial  Exhibitions.  To  horticulturists  his 
name  will  be  commemorated  by  the  pretty  Saint- 
Paulia  ionantha,  first  exhibited  at  one  of  the 
Ghent  Quinquennials,  and  now  a  popular  stove- 
plant. 

POULTRY. — Mr.  Harrison  Weir's  great  work, 
Our  Poultry,  the  first  fortnightly  part  of  which  is 
now  issued  by  Messrs.  Hutchinson  &  Co.,  has 
been  in  preparation  over  ten  years.  The  illustra- 
tions, which  have  been  specially  and  exclusively 
executed  for  the  work,  comprise  over  200  black- 
and-white  drawings  by  the  author,  besides  36 
coloured  plates  reproduced  from  Mr.  Weir's 
original  paintings.  There  are  also  a  number  of 
photographs  specially  selected  by  the  author. 

Woburn  Experimental  Fruit  Farm.— At 
the  Woburn  Experimental  Fruit  Farm,  the 
annual  display  of  hardy  fruits  provided  for  the 
tenants  and  residents  in  the  district  has  just  been 
completed  in  the  pavilion  in  the  centre  of  the 
Farm.  About  100  varieties  of  Apples,  Pears, 
nuts,  &c.,are  represented,  eight  long  tables  being 


filled,  and  effectively  arranged.  In  addition  to 
the  samples  of  the  varieties  that  succeed  best  in 
the  locality,  which  occupy  the  centre  of  the 
building,  side  tables  are  devoted  to  illustrating 
the  method  of  grading  adopted,  with  examples  of 
packing  in  small  and  large  quantities,  with  the 
boxes  made  on  the  premises  by  the  workmen 
under  the  direction  of  the  manager.  A  series  of 
specimens  of  Apples  from  the  Millbrook  planta- 
tion is  also  shown,  and  the  fruits  are  interesting 
as  the  produce  of  trees  grown  on  exceptionally 
light  poor  soil,  the  extreme  contrast  to  that  at 
Ridgmont.  The  exhibition  is  open  every  week 
day. 

Horticultural  College,  Swanley.— The 

report  of  the  College  shows  that  a  good,  all- 
round  training  in  the  principles  and  practice  of 
horticulture  is  provided,  and  that  the  course  of 
instruction  is  likely  to  be  useful,  not  only  to 
gardeners  and  fruit  growers,  but  also  to  stewards 
and  to  those  who  are  destined  to  become  landed 
proprietors  or  estate  managers.  A  colonial 
branch  has  been  added,  in  which  the  require- 
ments of  intending  colonists,  especially  women, 
are  specially  attended  to. 

Flowers  in  Season. — We  have  received 
from  Messrs.  Ladhams,  Ltd.,  Shirley,  Southamp- 
ton, some  pretty  blooms  of  Mrs.  Mouland  and 
Marion,  perpetual-flowering  Pinks,  that  have 
been  in  bloom  the  whole  season.  Flowering  so 
late  shows  the  value  of  this  new  race.  The  beds 
in  the  open  air  of  either  variety  are  masses  of 
flower-buds  and  flowers. 

Straits  Settlements.  —  The  September 
number  of  the  Agricultural  Bulletin  contains  the 
continuation  of  Mr.  Ridley's  enumeration  of  the 
fruits  of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  and  numerous 
papers  on  the  cultivation  of  the  various  trees  pro- 
ducing rubber.  The  Mango  is  very  commonly 
cultivated,  but  for  a  variety  of  reasons  the  fruit 
when  produced  is  almost  uneatable.  An  article 
on  Para  rubber  (Hevea)  illustrates  once  more  the 
o-ood  work  done  by  Kew,  and  by  the  Indian 
Government. 

London  Dahlia  Union.— We  are  requested 
to  draw  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  fol- 
lowing intimation  : — "  We  have  the  pleasure  to 
invite  your  attendance  at  a  meeting  of  supporters 
of  the  above  Society,  to  take  place  at  the  Royal 
Aquarium,  Westminster,  on  Tuesday,  Nov.  4  (the 
first  day  of  the  great  exhibition  of  the  National 
Chrysanthemum  Society),  at  4  o'clock  p.m.,  in 
the  Gallery  Dining  Room.  A  statement  of 
receipts  and  expenditure,  duly  audited,  will  be 
submitted,  and  a  report  from  the  chairman  and 
secretary  to  the  effect  that  they  have  arranged 
with  the  Directors  of  the  London  Exhibitions, 
Ltd.,  Earl's  Court,  West  Kensington,  for  the 
exhibition  of  the  London  Dahlia  Union  to  be 
held  in  the  Prince's  Hall  of  the  Exhibition  on 
Wednesday  and  Thursday  of  the  third  week  in 
September.  The  Directors  of  the  Earl's  Court 
Exhibition  have  met  the  suggestions  of  your 
chairman  and  secretary  in  the  most  liberal 
manner,  and  it  is  certain  that  a  very  fine  exhi- 
bition may  be  anticipated.  The  London  Dahlia 
Union  has  done  much  to  popularise  the  Dahlia 
among  all  classes  by  holding  exhibitions  of  a 
hitfh  character  in  a  place  of  popular  entertarnj 
ment,  and  thus  has  been  the  means  of  interesting 
thousands  in  the  Dahlia,  and  inducing  many  to 
cultivate  and  exhibit  it.  Requesting  the  favour 
of  your  presence  and  also  your  support  of  the 
Union  in  maintaining  its  most  successful  career, 
we  are,  yours  faithfully,  John  Green,  chairman  ; 
Richard  Dean,  secretary." 

Wolverhampton   Show.  —  The   Canadian 

Horticulturist  for  October  devotes  a  long  and 
eulogistic  article,  accompanied  by  an  illustrat'on, 
to  this  show. 
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Specimen  Codi^eums. — A  correspondent  has 
sent  two  photographs  (which,  however,  are  not 
suitable  for  reproduction),  showing  two  fine 
Codisevuns,  grown  by  Mr.  J.  Wakd,  Biddings 
House  Gardens,  Alfreton.  The  first  is  known  as 
Croton  caudatus  tortilis,  with  a  single  stem  5  ft. 
high,  holding  more  than  100  leaves,  and  culti- 
vated from  a  top  removed  from  a  plant  in  March 
last.  The  second  is  the  well-known  variety 
Eeidii ;  it  is  6  feet  high,  and  has  eighty-five 
beautifully  coloured  leaves,  the  largest  measuring 
22  inches  long  and  10  inches  wide.  Each 
specimen  has  its  base  well  furnished  with  leaves. 

Unique  Furniture  made  from  Lucombe 
Oak  (more  than  100  years  old).— An  old 
correspondent,  in  his  very  interesting  remarks  on 
the  Lucombe  tree  at  p.  221,  mentioned  the  fact 
that  the  late  Dr.  "Woodman,  a  former  proprietor 
of  the  Exeter  Nursery,  possessed  a  suite  of  fur- 
niture made  from  the  wood  of  the  Lucombe 
Oak — in  all  probability  from  Lucombe's  original 
tree.  Dr.  Woodman's  widow  is  now  livin<* 
with  her  only  daughter  at  Eose  Cottage, 
Hurstnioneeaux,  Sussex,  and  is,  we  are  sorry  to 
learn,  very  feeble  with  age,  almost  blind,  and 
in  straitened  circumstances.  She  still  possesses 
four  of  the  chairs,  a  table,  and  a  four-tiered 
"  what-not "  of  that  suite  in  good  condition,  and 
although  naturally  somewhat  reluctant  to  part 
with  such  valued  and  generally  admired  objects, 
yet  under  stress  of  hard  times  money  is  of 
importance  to  her  just  now.  Mrs.  Woodman 
remembers  that  Dr.  Woodman  stated  that 
the  furniture  was  made  before  the  year  1800, 
to  the  order  of  his  grandmother,  whom  we  have 
reason  to  believe  was  Ldcombe's  daughter  or 
niece,  and  by  the  firm's  own  workpeople,  in  the 
famous  horticultural  building  factory  at  the 
Exeter  nursery.  The  furniture  was  made  by 
that  old  lady's  express  desire  after  the  pattern 
of  some  dainty  fashioned  furniture  in  rosewood 
and  mahogany  (the  chairs  with  slip  seats),  which 
Mrs.  Woodman  also  has  in  her  possession.  We 
wish  that  Mrs.  Woodman  had  the  means  of  send- 
ing these  curiosities  to  one  of  the  great  auction- 
rooms  in  London,  such  as  Messrs.  Protheroe 
&  Morris,  or  Stevens',  as  we  feel  sure  that, 
under  the  circumstances,  there  would  be  a  very 
keen  competition  for  them  under  the  hammer. 
Mrs.  Woodman  has  our  warm  sympathy,  and  we 
shall  hope  to  hear  that  some  connoisseu  r,  or  some 
Curator  of  a  public  garden  or  museum,  has  made 
her  a  tempting  cash  offer. 

A  New  Work  by  Professor  Charles  S. 

SARGENT.— This  work,  entitled  Trees  and  Shrubs, 
illustrating  new  or  little  known  Ligneous  plants, 
will  be  published  in  several  large  quarto  volumes, 
four  parts  to  a  volume,  the  parts  being  published 
separately  at  5  dollars  net  each.  The  book  will 
not  be  confined  wholly  to  North  American  plants, 
but  will  include  also  the  woody  plants  of  other 
regions,  especially  those  of  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere, which  may  be  expected  to  flourish  in  the 
gardens  of  the  United  States  and  Europe.  Thus 
the  book  is  of  practical  value  to  those  interested 
in  landscape  architecture.  The  first  part  will  be 
published  during  the  autumn  of  1902.  Each 
pirt  will  contain  twenty-five  plates  from  original 
drawings  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Faxon,  whose  work  has  a 
wide  reputation  through  Professor  Sargent's 
Silva  and  Garden  and  Forest.  Houghton 
Mifflin  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  are  the  publishers. 

British-made  Jam  in  Spain.— We  know  not 
if  our  Foreign  Secretary  be  fond  of  real  jam,  but 
whether  he  be  so  or  not,  he  ought  to  think  of  the 
condition  of  British  travellers  in  Spain,  of  the 
condition  of  the  native  lacking  such  health-giving 
articles  of  diet  as  is  to  be  found  in  the  score  or  so 
of  jams,  mixed  and  pure,  found  on  the  table  at 
home,  and  not  to  be  obtained  in  the  land  of  the 
Toreador,  unless  at  an  exorbitant  price.  Of  course 
the  descendant  of  the  Cid  has  jam,  so-called,  but 


such  as  a  true  Briton  would  disdain  to  place  before 
the  hardiest  of  his  children  or  guests.  At  least, 
so  much  we  learn  from  a  letter  received  from 
a  correspondent  in  Spain,  who  asks  for  treaty- 
facilities  to  enable  British  jam  to  be  purchased 
all  over  the  Peninsula  at  a  fair  price  ;  and  now 
that  the  South  Africa  trouble  is  off  our  hands, 
this  matter  will,  we  hope,  get  attention. 

ALEXANDER  Kirk. — A  gardener  who  can  point 
to  a  list  of  500  prizes  won  in  fair  competition 
within  thirty  years  has,  in  common  speech, 
established  a  record.  Mr.  Kirk  was  for  a  time 
at  Cumloden,  and  afterwards  at  Ernspil,  Castle 
Douglas,  N.B.,  where  he  was  gardener  to  Mrs. 
McKie,  but  in  1879  he  entered  the  service  of 
J.  T.  Paton,  Esq.,  Norwood,  Alloa.  In  the  matter 
of  Grapes  he  has  been  a  specially  formidable 
competitor,  but  we  find  his  name  as  a  successful 
exhibitor  of  Boses,  Dahlias,  Melons,  Tomatos, 
Chrysanthemums,  Pines,  and  Cyclamens,  a  circum- 
stance the  more  noteworthy  as  in  some  quarters 
there  is  a  notion  that  a  man  who  devotes  much 
attention  to  one  or  to  a  few  things,  or  one  who  is 
an  eager  exhibitor  for  prizes  in  special  classes, 
is  likely  to  neglect  other  departments.  It  is 
possible     that    this     happens     sometimes,     but 


ALEXANDER   KIRK. 
A  Successful  Cultivator  and  Exhibitor  of  Fruits. 

assuredly  the  common  experience  is  that  the 
prizewinner,  however  much  he  may  specialise, 
is  nevertheless  a  conspicuously  good  "  all-round 
gardener."  This  is  farther  shown  by  the  fact 
that  at  Alloa  there  are  but  two  vineries,  in  which 
are  accommodated  a  large  number  of  varieties, 
some  of  which  are  usually  afforded  separate 
houses.  The  Vines  too  are  mostly  grafted,  so 
that  one  stock  bears  several  scions.  Duke  of 
Buccleuch  and  Gros  Colmar  are  generally  noted 
as  specially  fine  in  these  vineries.  As  a  Grape- 
grower,  Mr.  Kirk  first  showed  his  special  prowess 
at  the  Carlisle  International  Show  in  1877,  when 
he  competed  against  Mr.  Coleman,  then  of  East- 
nor  Castle  Gardens.  In  1878  he  showed  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  a  bunch  of  Trebbiano  weighing 
16  lbs.  Since  that  time  he  has  been  a  frequent 
exhibitor  of  Grapes  at  the  Royal  Caledonian  and 
other  shows,  varying  his  achievements  by  obtain- 
ing cups  for  Boses  in  1887,  Chrysanthemums  in 
1890,  at  Stirling,  the  Neill  Prize  in  1893.  In 
1891  he  won  the  Champion  Prize  for  Grapes  at 
the  Crystal  Palace,  and  in  1899  a  similar  cham- 
pion prize  at  Shrewsbury.  But  the  mere  enu- 
meration of  Mr.  Kirk's  successes  would  take  up 
much  more  space  than  we  could  afford. 

New  Zealand.— The  report  of  the  conference 
of  fruit-growers  and  horticulturists  held  at 
Dunedin  in  1901,  and  published  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  is  a  substantial  publication, 


which  speaks  well  for  the  progress  of  horticultiu-e 
and  fruit-culture  in  those  islands.  The  subjects- 
treated  of  are  the  culture  of  alpine  plants,  and  of 
bees,  the  process  of  grafting,  the  cultivation  of 
Chrysanthemums,  Daffodils,  and  of  fruit  generally  - 
The  papers  are  very  numerous  and  varied,  and 
we  are  glad  to  see  indications  of  the  appreciation 
of  the  wonderful  native  flora,  and  the  means  to- 
be  taken  for  its  protection.  A  National  Horti- 
cultural Association  on  the  lines  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  was  established. 

Leguminous    Plants   and    Nitrogen.  — 

Recent  experiments  have  conclusively  proved 
that  Leguminous  plants  have  the  property, 
through  the  agency  of  bacteria  in  their  roots,  of 
assimilating  nitrogen,  a  power  not  possessed  by- 
plants  generally.  After  this  discovery,  it  was 
naturally  supposed  that  the  application  of  dung 
and  of  nitrogenous  manures  generally,  was,  if 
not  directly  unnecessary,  at  least,  proportionately 
so.  But  the  last  word  has  not  been  spoken  on 
this  subject.  Gardeners  are  not  likely  to  relin- 
quish the  use  of  dung  for  their  Peas  and  Beans, 
and  they  will  be  confirmed  in  their  opinions  by 
some  experiments  of  Dr.  Bernard  Dyer,  which 
show  that  whereas  the  produce  of  dwarf  Beans 
on  a  plot  manured  with  dung,  phosphates,  and 
potash,  but  no  nitrate,  amounted  to  2  tons  13  cwt. 
in  1900;  the  yield  on  a  similar  plot  similarly- 
treated,  but  with  the  addition  of  2  cwt.  of  nitrate 
of  soda,  was  4  tons  b"  cwt. 

The  Meehan   Horticultural  Society. — 

The  employes  of  Thomas  Meehan  &  Sons  have 
formed  themselves  into  a  horticultural  society. 
Mr.  J.  Franklin  Meehan  denned  the  consti- 
tuents of  a  successful  horticultural  society* 
"There  is  one  thing  in  particular,"  he  said, 
"  that  prevails  in  many  societies  of  this  kind, 
and  which  should  be  avoided,  and  that  is,  the 
desire  to  argue  rather  than  to  discuss.  If  you 
are  not  positive  that  your  assertion  is  a  fact,  do- 
not  argue  with  the  fellow  that  contradicts  you, 
but  listen  to  his  statement,  and  if  it  is  a  con- 
vincing one,  then  discard  your  idea  of  the  sub- 
ject for  his  knowledge,  or  investigate  for  your- 
self." The  society  is  for  the  employes  exclusively, 
but  all  are  eligible,  from  the  boys  who  pull  weeds. 
to  the  oldest  veteran.  All  who  seek  knowledge 
are  invited  to  attend  the  meetings,  where  the 
combined  practical  knowledge  of  men  versed  in 
their  respective  departments  in  nursery  work, 
affords,  in  this  particular  study,  instruction  that 
far  excels  any  college  course  or  text-book.  It 
can  thus  be  readily  understood  that  not  only  the 
employes  but  the  firm  too  is  benefited  by  this 
commendable  method  of  instruction. 

Lamarck's  Herbarium.  —  Botanists  have 
often  to  take  cognisance  of  the  descriptions  pub- 
lished by  this  great  French  botanist.  But 
hitherto  it  has  been  difficult,  if  not  quite  im- 
practicable, to  verify  their  references  by  inspection 
of  the  actual  specimens.  A  journey  to  Rostock 
is  not  always  possible.  Now,  as  we  learn  from 
an  extract  in  the  Botanisches  Central  Blatt* 
Lamarck's  plants  have  been  secured  by  the 
French  Government,  and  may  be  consulted  at 
the  Paris  Museum  (Jardin  des  Plantes),  where 
they  have  been  arranged  by  Prof.  Bonnet. 

The  Manuring  of  Vegetable  and  Fruit 
Crops. — A  very  valuable  report  on  the  effect  of. 
various  manures  on  a  large  number  of  vegetable 
and  fruit  crops  during  the  year  1900  has  been 
forwarded  to  us  by  Dr.  Bernard  Dyer.  The 
experiments  were  carried  out  on  the  farm  of  Mr. 
F.  W.  Shrivell  near  Tonbridge,  and  on  that  of  Miv 
Godwin  of  East  Peckham.  The  soil  was  naturally 
poor  and  infertile,  but  by  assiduous  spade-work? 
and  appropriate  manuring  the  field  has  been, 
converted  into  a  fertile  market-garden.  The 
experiments  are  carried  out  with  a  view  of 
ascertaining  :  1,  the  economical  value  of  heavy  or 
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light  dressings  of  stable-manure  j  2,  the  possi- 
bility with  regard  to  economy  of  replacing  the 
dung  in  some  measure  by  chemical  fertilisers  ;  3, 
the  quantity  of  nitrate  of  soda  to  be  used  with  or 
■without  phosphates  and  potash;  and,  4,  the 
advantage  if  any  of  dispensing  with  dung 
altogether,  and  of  substituting  for  it  chemical 
fertilisers.  The  result  is  to  show  that  while  a 
■certain  quantity  of  dung  is  essential,  its  use  is 
often  highly  extravagant,  .and  that  it  may  to  a 
.certain  extent  be  most  profitably  supplanted  by 
various  artificial  manures.  We  must  refer  our 
readers  to  the  report  itself,  as  the  details  are  too 
numerous  for  us  to  insert ;  but  we  strongly 
■commend  the  report  (which  may  be  had  from 
Vinto.v  &  Co.,  New  Bridge  Street)  to  the  notice 
-of  market-gardeners  and  fruit-cultivators. 

The  Guildford   Hardy   Plant  Nursery, 

•established  by  the  late  Mr.  Selfe  Leonard,  has 
been  acquired  by  Mr.  Upton. 

STREPTOCARPUS. — Messrs.  James  Veitch  & 
Sons,  of  Chelsea,  send  us  a  box  of  flowers  of 
hybrid  Streptoearpus  from  seed  sown  in  January 
-of  this  year.  The  plants  are  now  in  full  flower  at 
their  Feltham  nursery,  and  promise  to  remain  so 
■till  after  Christmas — indeed,  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  having  flowers  continuously  for  nine  months  out 
-of  the  twelve.  The  flowers  sent  are  of  various 
shades  of  colour  from  pure  white,  pink,  violet,  to 
rich  purple — some  self-coloured,  others  streaked 
or  blotched  with  purple  or  brown.  These  hybrid 
.Streptoearpus  with  which  the  names  of  Mr.  Green, 
Mr.  Watson  of  Kew,  of  Messrs.  Veitch  and 
Messrs.  Laing,  are  honourably  associated,  are 
among  the  most  striking  acquisitions  of  horticul- 
ture in  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century 
<see  Gard.  Chron.,  July  30,  1887).  The  first 
species  introduced  was  S.  Rexii,  which  was  grown 
as  a  curiosity.  Other  species  introduced  suc- 
cessively were  : — 

S.  Bexii,  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  3,005. 

S.  polyantha,  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  4,850. 

8.  Saundersii,  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  5,251. 

8.  lutca,  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  6,663,  as  parviflora. 

8.  Dunni,  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  0,903  ;  flowers  red. 

8.  parviflora,  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  7,036. 

8.  Galpini,  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  7,320. 

8.  Wendlandi,  Bot.  Mag.,t.  7,447;  Gard.Chron., 
Oct.  16,  1897. 

These  species  were  hybridised  in  various  ways, 
and  have  amply  borne  out  our  forecast  made, 
■when  the  plants  were  first  raised  or  made  public 
.about  1887. 

S.  Qreeiii  x  was  the  first  hybrid  recorded.  It 
■was  raised  by  Mr.  Green,  then  gardener  to  Sir 
George  Macleay,  at  Pendell  Court,  Bletchingley. 
out  of  S.  Saundersii,  by  S.  Eexii  ;  see  Gard.  Chron., 
March  4,  1882,  p.  303. 

8.  Kewensis  x  was  raised  by  Mr.  Watson  out  of 
S.  Rexii,  by  pollen  of  S.  Dunni ;  Gard.  Chron., 
August  27,  1887,  p.  247,  fig.  61. 

S.  Watsoni  x  ,  from  S.  parviflora  by  S.  Dunnii  ; 
■Guni.  Chron.,  July  30,  1887. 

8.  Dyeri  x  ,  raised  by  Mr.  Watson  from  S. 
NVndlandi,  crossed  with  S.  Dunni. 

8.  Bruanti  x  raised  from  S.  Eexii,  crossed  with 
S.  I'olyantha. 

S.  multiflora,  Laing,  a  seedling  from  S.  Rexii  i 
Gard.  Chron.,  see  fig.  109. 

The  species  are  natives  of  Natal,  Transvaal,  and 
other  parts  of  South  Africa. 

Sale  of  Ceylon  Orchids.— There  was  quite 
a  lively  time  at  the  sale  of  Mr.  Dodwell  Browne's 
■Orchids  by  Mr.  A.  Y.  Daniel.  Some  250  speci- 
mens were  offered  in  about  100  lots,  and  the  total 
realised  was  about  R1,000.  The  highest  price 
realised  was  R36  for  the  giant  Orchid,  purchased 
by  Mr.  Macmillan,  Curator  of  the  Botanic  Gar- 
dens, for  the  Lieut.-Governor.  His  Excellency 
indeed  secured  quite  a  number  of  rare  specimens. 


The  prices  paid  ranged  from  R5  to  R36.  Mr.  Mac- 
millan bought  one,  Sarcochilus  calceolus,  for  R36, 
and  also  a  Grammatophyllum  speciosurn.  Mr. 
J.  H.  de  Saram  bought  a  pretty  Saccolabium 
Blumei  (lately  flowered,  eight  blooms),  for  R34, 
two  Vanda  suavis,  and  two  V.  Sanderiana  going 
to  Messrs.  P.  D.  Siebel  and  Geo.  de  Saram  for 
R20  each,  reports  the  Tropical  Agriculturist. 


treated  the  subject  from  the  economic,  ethical,  and 
scientific  standpoints,  and  advi6ed  the  careful  growing 
and  testing  of  very  large  numbers  of  plants  desired  to 
be  improved,  and  the  selection  from  the  very  best  of 
these. 

Dr.  S.  A.  Beach,  of  the  New  York  Experiment 
Station,  then  read  an  interesting  paper  on  the  "Cor- 
relation between  different  parts  of  the  Plant,  in  Form, 
Colour,  and  other  Characteristics."  He  cited  numerous 
instances  where  this  correlation  was  very  marked.    In 


Fig.  109.— STREnocARrus  multielora. 


INTERNATIONAL     CONFERENCE 
ON    PLANT    BREEDING. 

(Continued  from  p.  308.) 
The  afternoon  session  opened  at  ;J  o'clock.  Mr. 
Luther  Bcruank's  paper  on  "Principles  of  Plant- 
breeding  "  was  read  by  the  Secretary.  Mr.  W.  A.  Orton. 
Assistant  Pathologist,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
talked  on  "  The  Breeding  of  Disease  resistant  Va- 
rieties," giving  an  account  of  experimental  work  along 
this  line  in  tiie  case  of  Cotton,  Cow- Peas,  and  Melons. 
He  was  followed  by  Professor  HATS,  of  Minnesota,  who 
spoke   on    •'  Breeding   for   Intrinsic    Qualities."     He 


Grapes,  the  size  of  the  leaf  often  indicates  the  size  of 
the  fruit.  Dwarf  Vines  have  been  allowed  to  mature, 
and  bear  fruit  ;  the  fruit  lias  been  either  small,  or  the 
clusters  small,  or  both.  The  colour  of  the  fruit  of 
Raspberries  could  be  foretold  by  the  colour  of  the 
foliage  and  canes.  The  same  was  true  iu  the  case  of 
some  Roses.  There  was  a  correlation  between  the 
colour  Of  the  roots  of  Carnal  ions,  and  the  colour  of  their 
flowers.  White  Carnations  have  whitish  roots;  yellow 
kinds,  yellowish  roots;  those  with  rink  llowora  have 
pinkish  roots;  with  purple  or  dark -coloured  blooms 
have  similarly  coloured  roots,  and  variegated  sorts 
have  pink  and  white  roots. 
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The  subject  was  one'  worthy  of  study  by  plant- 
breeders,  as  to  determine  what  were  undesirable  sorts 
before  they  had  been  grown  to  maturity,  would  save 
mucn'tinie  and  labour) 

The  Conference  reconvened  at  10  o'clock  Wednesday 
morning.  The  following  papers  were  read,  either  by 
the  authors  or  by  title  :— Evolution  under  Domestica- 
tion, by  Professor  Cook,  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture; Individual  Prepotency,  by  Will  W.  Tracy,  of 
Detroit;  some  Possibilities,  byC.  L.  Allen,  New  York; 
Fertile  Hybrids  of  Teosinte  and  Maize,  by  Professor 
Harshberger,  of  University  of  Pennsylvania;  and  a 
paper  on  the  Cytologieal  Aspects  of  Hybrids,  by  W.  A. 
Cannon,,  of  Columbia  University. 

In  the  afternoon  Professor  Norton,  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  spoke  on  the  Improvement  of 
Oats  by  Breeding.  His  remarks  were  followed  by  a 
discussion  on  the  Breeding  of  Florists,'  Flowers. 
E.  G.  Bill,  one  of  the  essayists,  referred  to  the 
work  his  firm  had  been  doing  in  the  breeding  of 
Roaesj  Carnations/Begonias,  and  other  plants.  In  the 
case  of  Roses,  itbe  results  were  not  what  had  been 
expected.  He  Said  a  thorough  ripening  of  the  seed 
was;  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  task,  and  that  im- 
perfect germination?  or  immature  seed,  produced  sickly 
plants  which  were  susceptible  to  mildew,  black  spot, 
«feo.  Many  varieties  had  also  shown  a  tendency  to 
duplicate  the  parents. 

He  referred  to  the  progress  made  in  the  obtaining  of 
seedling  Chrysanthemums  and  Carnations,  and  stated 
thatf  Begonias  presented  an  unlimited  field  for  the 
hybridiser.  He  himself 'had,  in  this  latter  direction, 
obtained  some  good  results  (which  were  unfortunately 
lost)  by  crossing  the  Rex  varieties  with  the  shrubby 
binds. 

Mr.  Geo.  Nicholson  told  of  successful  experiments 
made  by  Messrs.  Veitch  in  crossing  Begonia  soco- 
trana  with  some  ot  the  tiberous  rooted  Begonias, 
first  crossing  these,  then  going  back  to  B.  socotrana. 
Large  flowers,  of  the  most  magnificent  colours  had 
ves'iilict  from  these  crpsses. 

Referring. to  the  Rose  question,  Mr.  Nicholson 
stated  that  when  in  France  recently,  he  had  read  in 
the"'  Lyons  Horlicole  an  article  by  the  editor  of  that 
periodical  in  which  the  latter  stated,  although  it  had 
been  claimed  by  the  Rose  hybridisers  of  France  that 
seedlings  -had  been  obtained  rrom  the  variety  La 
France,,  this  was  not  the  case,  as  La,  France  was  entirely 
sterile,  j    (>.  i 

Professor  Spillman,  of  Washington,  said  there  was  a 
fieUl  of  work  open  for  the  hybridiser  to  take  plants  of 
these  multi-hybrids,  or  varieties  of  hybrids,  select 
some  of  then),  and  see  what  types  they  will  split  up  into. 
If  Mendel's  law  be  true,  they  certainly  will  split  up 
into  type?.,  If^a  breeder  cross  two  distinct  varieties 
and  propagate  from  the  seed,  no  one  can  predict  what 
the  result  will  be  in  the  first  generation,  but  if  the 
seed. of  the  hybrid  bfi  taken,  it  is  possible  to  tell  what 
it  will.produce  in  the  third  generation. 

Mr.  O'Mara,  referring  to  the  question  brought  up  by 
Mr.  Nicholson,  stated  that  several  Rose  growers  in 
the.',Sta'tes  had  disseminated  varieties  which  were 
sup'posed  to  be  descendants  of  the  La  France  Rose ;  the 
point  was  an  exceedingly  interesting  one.  The  same 
speaker  also  took  exception  to  the  statement  that  the 
hybridiser  had  succeeded  in  producing  a  larger  flower 
than  Was  found  in  former  days.  He  thought  the  size 
seen  in  the  Carnation  to-day  is  partly  attributable  to 
croaB-breeding,  and  partly  to  cultivation.  He  cited 
the/  case  of  the  difference  in  the  flowers  of  the  Mrs. 
Thi)s.  W.  Lawson  Carnation,  grown  for  exhibition,  and 
those  seen  on  the  market;  also  certain  varieties  of 
Hoses ;  and  it  was  within  the  range  of  reason  to  believe 
that  these  plants,  if  grown  under  the  same  conditions, 
should  give  the  same  size  of  blooms.  He  thought  that 
probably  they  were  attaching  too  much  to  the  work  of 
the.  hybridiser,  and  not  enough  to  the  man  who  cul- 
tivated the  flowers— a  statement  whicli  was  applauded. 
Mr.  O'Maba  also  referred  to  the  fact  that  the  blooms 
of  the  varieties  Edwardsii  and  President  DeGraw,  at 
the  time  these  were  at  their  best  and  well  grown,  would 
compare  with  the  flowers  of  Lizzie  McGowan  and  other 
white  kinds  cultivated  to  day. 

Mr.  Spillman  suggested  that  somebody  save  the  seed 
of  a  Rose,  after  it  lias  been  cross  fertilised,  save  each 
plant  separately  every  year,  and  keep  a  record  of  what 
comes  from  it ;  the  result  would  be  surprising. 

T.V.Mcnson,  of  Texas,  spoke  of  having  noticed  in 
his  grounds  the  past  season  a  yellow  flower  on  a  Cathe- 
rine Mermet  Rose  bush,  which  was  as  fine  as  the  flower 
of  the  Mar6ehal  Niel,  and  very  much  of  the  form  of  the 
bloom  of  Maman  Cochet.  He  thought  that  other  good 
varieties  might  sport  from  Mermet,  and  advised  that  a 
watch,  be  exercised  by  the  growers  of  that  Rose. 

Mr.  Ward  stated  that,  while  ignorant  of  the  existence 
of  such  a  person  as  Mendel  until  yesterday,  he  had  been 
working  along  what  he  believed  to  be  Mendel's  theory. 
He  divided  his  Carnations  into  sections,  by  colours, 
breeding  in  each  section,  and  he  had  got  to  a  point 
where  he  had  obtained  reproductions.  He  had  never 
saved  seed  from  any  particular  plant,  but  would  do  so 
in  the  future. 

Professor  Bailey  followed  with  "A  Medley  of 
Pumpkins."    His  remarks  were  interspersed  with  con 


siderable  humour ;  he  told  the  conference  that  after 
eight  years  in  the  crossiug  of  Pumpkin,  Squash,  Gourds, 
&c,  he  had  abandoned  the  work  as  hopeless. 

Referring  to  Mendel's  law,  he  characterised  it  as  a 
good  form  of  experimental  search.  It  will  result  in  a 
freer  discussion  of  heredity  than  has  happened  before. 
While  it  might  be  possible  to  predict  characters,  still 
it  was  a  question  if  varieties  could  be  foretold ;  and 
with  these  characters  might  come  some  objectionable 
influences,  such  as  susceptibility  to  disease,  &c.  He  was 
glad  Mr.  O'Mara  had  brought  forward  the  question  of 
cultivation  versus  cross-breeding.  He  believed  the 
best  results  would  be  obtained  by  a  combination  of 
both— a  good  variety  and  good  cultivation.  The  ideal 
plant-breeding  work  of  the  future  would  be  that  done 
in  the  laboratory  joined  with  that  accomplished  in  the 
field. 

Mr.  Munson  believed  that  too  much  stress  should  not 
be  placed  upon  the  application  of  any  law.  Plants 
were  subject  to  environment  and  to  the  influence  of 
fertilisers  which  brought  about  certain  economic 
changes.  While  it  was  necessary  to  have  laws,  it  was 
better  to  evolve  something  useful  whereby  these  laws 
could  be  eslablished  than  simply  to  work  on  theory- 
Professor  L.  C.  Corbett,  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry,  Washington,  D.  C,  presented  a  paper  on  the 
"Improvement  of  Roses  by  Bud  Selection,"  of  which 
the  following  is  an  abstract : 

The  results  which  are  recorded  in  the  article  pre- 
pared under  the  above  title  are  based  on  a  series  of 
tests  with  Rose  cuttings  made  from  blind  and  flowering 
wood  and  covering  a  period  of  five  years. 

The  work  was  undertaken  to  settle  a  point  in  dispute 
among  commercial  growers  of  Roses  as  to  the  relative 
value  of  plants  grown  from  blind  and  flowering  wood 
for  flower  production. 
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Fig.  110.— diagram  showing  the  quantitative 
composition  of  the  potato. 


This  naturally  involved  the  problem  of  bud  selection, 
which  is  offered  as  the  excuse  for  asking  the  attention 
of  this  convention  to  a  statement  of  the  viewpoint, 
together  with  a  summary  of  the  results  — 

1.  Do  cuttings  tend  to  perpetuate  the  individual 
peculiarities  of  the  parent  branch  from  which  they  are 
taken  ? 

2.  Can  accumulative  results  be  obtained  from  a 
continuous  use  of  cuttings  from  wood  with  like  habits, 
i.e.,  can  the  flowering  habit  of  plants  be  increased  by 
the  continuous  use  of  flowering  wood,  selected  through 
successive  years  from  plants  which  have  themselves 
been  produced  from  flowering  wood  ? 

The  tendencies  manifest  in  a  branch  are  perpetuated 
from  generation  to  generation  in  plants  propagated  by 
sexual  processes. 

It  is  equally  demonstrated  that  cumulative  results 
are  not  to  be  expected  by  selecting  parts  showing  like 
tendencies  through  successive  generations.  The 
flowering  habit  of  plants  grown  from  flowering  wood 
of  plants  which  themselves  had  been  produced  from 
flowering  wood,  was  not  increased  even  in  the  fifth 
generation  over  what  it  was  in  the  first.  On  the  other 
hand,  plants  repeatedly  propagated  from  blind  wood 
through  five  successive  generations  were  not  markedly 
less  fioriferous  in  the  fifth  than  in  the  first  generation. 

In  both  plants  propagated  from  blind  and  from 
flowering  wood,  there  was  a  slight  tendency  toward 
lessened  flower  production.  This  may  be  accounted 
for  in  that  the  stock  from  which  the  plants  were  pro- 
pagated each  season  had  been  grown  and  forced  under 
artificial  conditions,  and  no  attention  was  given  to 
selecting  cuttings  from  the  strongest  plants. 

The  commercial  side  of  this  experiment  is,  of  course, 
the  most  important  one  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
practical  grower.    It  is  clearly  more  economical  for  the 


florist  to  produce  his  plants  each  season  from  blind 
wood,  and  since  there  is  no  cumulative  effect  from  sucli 
a  procedure,  the  plants  to  produced  are  not  necessarily 
less  fl  ^riferous  than  the  parent  stock.  But  where 
bloom  rather  than  stock  plants  are  sought,  the  tests 
are  emphatic  in  declaring  the  superiority  in  this 
respect  of  plants  grown  from  flowering  wood.  A  Rose 
grower  can  well  afford  to  send  short-stemmed  Roses  to 
market  during  the  months  of  January  and  February  if 
by  so  doing  he  can  secure  sufficient  flowering  wood  for 
propagatiog  purposes  to  ensure  a  stand  of  flowering 
wood  plants  for  the  reproduction  of  the  succeeding 
crop. 

The  evening  session  on  Thursday  was  devoted  to  an 
illustrated  lecture  by  Professor  Alwood,  of  Virginia  , 
on  "Wine  Ferments;"  one  by  Dr.  Van  Fleet,  on 
"  Hybridising  Gladiolus  Species  ;  "  which  was  followed 
by  a  stereopticon  exhibition  of  some  beautiful  Gladio- 
lus flowers,  by  Cornelius  van  Brunt.  In  the  course 
of  his  paper,  which  was  read  by  Secretary  Barron, 
Dr.  van  Fleet  stated  that  the  Gladiolus  oppositi- 
florus  seemed  to  be  a  promising  parent  for  producing 
fine  light  types  for  exhibition  flowers.  He  found  a 
tendency  in  the  lighter  colours  to  show  less  vitality 
and  greater  liability  to  degenerate  than  in  the  darker 
forms.  One  of  the  best  sorts  yet  obtained  in  his 
work  of  crossing  the  Gladiolus  was  the  variety 
Princeps,  a  cross  between  G.  cruentus  and  one  of  the 
Childsii  type.  He  mentioned  that  among  the  newest 
kinds  introduced,  was  a  yellow  species  from  Mada- 
gascar, growing  no  larger  than  a  Freesia,  with  flowers 
as  beautiful  as  those  of  any  Jonquil,  and  a  winter 
blooming  sort. 

The  paper  was  discussed  by  Mr.  Groff,  of  Ontario. 
He  stated  that  his  aim  was  to  produce  high-class  com- 
mercial types  for  decoration,  perpetuation,  and  multi- 
plication, varieties  that  should  possess  sufficient 
vitality  and  stability,  not  only  to  maintain  satisfactory 
conditions  at  home,  but  to  reproduce  themselves  in 
any  soil  or  climate  in  any  part  of  the  world  to  which 
the  conns  might  be  sent.  He  remarked  also  that  hid 
endeavourwas  to  obtain  the  lighter  colours  particularly. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Ward,  of  Queens,  followed  with  a  talk  on 
Carnations,  outlining  the  work  done  by  him  in  the 
breeding  of  these  flowers.  This  year  Mr.  Ward  has 
7,500  seedling  plants.  He  had  introduced  into  com- 
merce sixteen  varieties,  and  has  now  twenty  more  that 
would  be  profitable  were  not  others  in  the  way.  His 
advancement  in  seedling  growing  had  been  more  rapid 
since  he  had  divided  his  varieties  into  colour  classes, 
and  practiced  what  might  be  called  in-breeding.  H* 
was  not  of  the  belief  that  the  pollen  parent  had  much 
influence  on  the  colour.  He  kept  a  record  of  all  the 
crosses  made  by  him,  and  was  thus  able  to  tell  the 
parentage  on  both  sides  of  any  seedling  produced  upon 
his  place.  Mr.  Ward's  remarks  were  listened  to  with 
the  greatest  attention  by  the  scientisto  present,  who 
complimented  him  on  his  systematic  procedure,  and 
evidenced  great  interest  in  the  specialty  in  which  he  is 
engaged,  showing  that  not  only  to  the  florist,  but  to  the- 
scientist  as  well,  the  Carnation  appeals  in  a  most 
potential  manner.  Mr.  Ward's  talk  was  illustrated 
with  Ian  tern -si  ides,  showing  the  gradual  evolution  of 
varieties,  and  some  winter  scenes,  demonstrative  of 
what  the  florist  has  to  contend  with  in  the  pursuit  ci 
his  calling. 

On  Thursday,  after  the  morning  session,  the  members 
of  the  Conference  visited  the  Bronx  Park  Botanical 
Gardens,  where  they  were  entertained  at  lunch  by  the 
garden  authorities,  and  afterward  enjoyed  a  visit  to. 
the  greenhouses  and  plantations. 

On  Friday  the  delegates  were  the  guests  of  Mr.  F.  W. 
Newbold,  of  Newburg,  President  of  the  American  Rose 
Society,  going  to  Newburg  by  boat.  Visits  were  also 
made  to  the  extensive  grounds  of  Archibald  Rogers  antC 
F.  W.  Vanderbilt  in  the  vicinity  of  Poughkeepsie. 

All  the  gentlemen  present  believe  that  the  conference 
has  been  a  most  successful  one,  and  that  much  of  value 
will  result  from  the  collation  and  publication  of  the 
various  papers  presented,  and  the  discussions  which 
followed  thcron.  Florida'  Exchange. 


THE  COMPOSITION  OF  THE 
POTATO. 

The  edible  portion  is  made  up  of  783  per  cent, 
water,  22  per  cent,  protein  (total  nitrogenous 
matter),  01  per  cent,  fat,  18'4  per  cent,  carbo- 
hydrates (principally  starch),  and  1  per  cent,  ash 
or  mineral  matter.  Of  the  carbohydrates,  0'4  per 
cent,  is  made  up  of  crude  fibre  and  materials, 
which,  in  some  of  their  modifications,  constitute 
the  cell  walls  of  plants,  and  give  them  a  rigid 
structure.  The  above  figures,  like  others  for 
composition  of  food  materials,  represent  general 
averages,  from  which  there  are  wide  variations  in 
individual  specimens.  Though  the  skin,  cortical 
layer,  and  flesh  differ  somewhat  in  composition, 
they  all  resemble  more  or  less  closely  that  of  the 
whole  tuber.  Fig.  110  shows  in  graphic  form  the 
composition  of  the  Potato.  Journal  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  of  W.  Australia. 
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KEW    MICROMETEE. 

This  instrument  (fig.  Ill)  has  been  devised  by 
Sir  Joseph  Hooker,  and  is  made  use  of  in  the 
Royal  Botanic  Gardens  of  Kew,  Edinburgh,  and 
Calcutta,  and  of  the  Botanical  Laboratory  of 
Glasgow. 

All  botanists,  entomologists,  aud  others,  who 
have  to  deal  frequently  with  the  minute  measure- 
ments of  parts  of  the  object  they  examine,  must 
have  felt  the  inconvenience  of  the  double  measure- 
ment involved  in  the  use  of  compasses  and  a 
measuring  rule.  The  Kew  Micrometer  doss  away 
with  One  of  these.  By  a  simple  adjustment  of  a 
scale  to  one  arm  of  the  micrometer,  the  length  of 
an  object  is  recorded  up  to  a  fraction  of  an  inch  or 
millimetre,  and  can  be  read  off  at  leisure.  For 
work  under  the  microscope,  this  is  an  essential 
advantage,  for  a  measurement  may  be  recorded 
and  a  dissection  proceeded  with  without  lifting 
the  eye  from  the  eyepiece  of  that  instrument. 

These  are  not  the  only  merits  of  the  micro- 
meter. One  side  of  the  scale  being  graduated  to 
inches  and  fractions,  the  other  to  millimetres ; 
the  instrument  not  only  gives  measurements  in 
both  scales,  but  it  also  furnishes  a  ready  means 
of  turning  the  one  scale  into  the  other  without 
calculation— a  matter  of  great  moment  at  the 
present  time,  when  two  scales  are  in  use  in  several 
countries.  The  instrument  is  -i  inches  in  length, 
and  the  long  arm  is  graduated  to  tenths  of 
inches,  and  can  therefore  be  used  for  larger 
measurements. 

It  can  be  carried  in  the  waistcoat  pocket.  The 
maker  is  Andrew  H.  Baird,  scientific  instrument 
maker,  33  to  39,  Lothian  Street,  Edinburgh. 


HOME    CORRESPONDENCE. 

CHEAP  FRUIT.— On  p.  284  of  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  of  October  18,  one  of  your  correspon- 
dents puts  in  a  plea  for  cheaper  fruit.  I  do  not 
think  he  can  be  aware  of  the  present  price  of 
Grapes  as  quoted  in  your  list  at  the  end  of  your 
paper,  and  such  prices  I  fully  confirm  fro  hi 
watching  the  supply  of  Grapes  arrive  at  the 
markets.  It  is  simply  a  question  of  packing  the 
fruit  which  must  be  attended  to,  and  I  have 
taken  considerable  trouble  to  go  into  this  ques- 
tion by  visiting  the  receivers  of  Grapes  in 
Leadenhall  Market,  and  they  admit  that  if  the 
Grapes  were  put  into  small  boxes  containing  1  lb. 
and  upwards,  as  the  French  Grapes  are  packed, 
the  grower  stencilling  his  name  on  the  boxes  and 
the  weight  of  the  contents,  if  he  so  desires  it, 
then  these  boxes  could  be  packed  and  sent  up  by 
passenger  train  to  market.  It  is  most  disap- 
pointing at  the  present  time  to  go  into  the 
markets  and  find  a  large  basket  with  a  handle, 
weighing  from  12  to  18  lb.,  containing  Grapes  with 
a  full  bloom  upon  them  ;  but  this  is  not  a  con- 
venient package  that  can  be  taken  away  by  the 
retail  purchaser,  and  the  ordinary  course  is  to 
buy  a  few  pounds,  put  them  into  a  punnet  with 
paper,  &c,  and  then  put  this  into  a  mat  bag  ; 
whereas,  if  they  were  sent  up  in  cheap  card- 
board boxes  (which  would  cost  about  Id.  each), 
holding  from  1  to  3  lb.  of  Grapes,  they  would 
travel  safely  for  a  long  distance  by  rail.  Then 
supposing  that  the  packer  of  the  Grapes  desired 
to  send  4  to  6  lb.  in  wooden  boxes,  these  boxes 
could  be  made  in  the  vinery,  fastened  with 
wire  nails,  and  they  would  not  cost  more  than 
2d.  each,  because  the  wood  is  cut  abroad,  ready  to 
thesize  required.  TheGrapeandfrnit  growers  must 
face  this  question,  as  they  have  had  to  do  in 
America.  The  difference  is  that  with  the  American 
class  of  fruit  they  Oin  pack  10,000  boxes  a  day, 
and  get  them  ready  for  the  railway  trains ;  and 
!  the  producer  of  the  fruit  is  paid  for  the  amount 
i  of  fruit  he  delivers  to  the  warehouses,  which 
j  establishments  undertake  to  do  the  packing,  for- 
i  warding,  distribution,  and  sale.  If  my  plan  is 
followed,  early  Strawberries  and  other  delicate 
fruit  could  be  packed  and  sent  in  this  way  ready 
I  for  the  retailer  to  purchase.  The  growers  of 
Grapes,  for  instance,  perhaps  are  not  aware  of 
the  enormous  development  that  has  taken  place 
in  the  making  of  cheap  boxes  for  packing  goods. 


This  has  been  brought  about  by  the  Post  Office 
giving  every  encouragement  for  parcels  to  be  sent 
by  the  post,  where  it  is  very  important  to  keep 
down  the  weight  and  ensure  strength,  to  enable 
the  goods  to  arrive  in  safety  at  their  destination. 
Thos.  Christy. 

WARTS  OR  KNAURS  ON  TRUNK  OF  TULIP  TREE. 
— At  Sybil  Hill,  Clontarf,  belonging  to  the  de- 
mesne of  St.  Anne's,  there  is  growing  a  Tulip 
tree  (Liriodendron  tulipiferum),  and  on  the  lower 
part  of  the  gnarled  old  trunk  large  rounded  warts 
or  "knaurs"  are  clustered.  They  vary  in  size 
from  2  to  3A  inches  across,  and  look  like  rough- 
skinned  Potatos.  Similar  warts  on  Beech  and 
other  trees  are  not  unco  •  mon,  but  I  never  happen 
to  have  seen  a  Tulip  tree  produce  them  before. 
[Nor  we.  Ed.]  They  consist  of  thick,  soft, 
fleshy  "  bark,"  surrounding  a  hard,  woody 
core.  Their  branch-like  character  is  shown  by  a 
twig  and  leaf  growing  from  the  smaller  examples 
sent  herewith.  How  or  why  they  are  produced  is 
not  very  evident.  The  corrugated  portion  of  the 
bole  on  which  they  grow  is,  however,  much  shaded 
by  surrounding  shrubs.  F.  W.  B. 

YUCCA  GLORIOSA. — I  have  never  succeeded  in 
obtaining  seed  from  Yucca  gloriosa ;  the  fertilisa- 
tion of  the  flowers  of  this  plant  being  effected 
by  an  insect  known  as  Pronuba  yuccasella.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington  has  on 
two   occasions   sent  me   the    chrysalides   of   this 
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moth,  and  on  the  last  occasion  I  so  far  succeeded 
as  to  have  the  insects  running  about  under  my 
Yuccas  ;  the  local  ants,  however,  fiercely  resented 
the  introduction  of  these  strangers,  who  were 
killed  and  eaten,  and  thus  an  interesting  experi- 
ment failed.  T.  Hanbury,  La  Mortola. 

MOST  SAD. — Scarcely  less  than  distressing,  so 
far  as  relates  to  the  gardeners  of  the  kingdom, 
is  the  statement  of  a  lady  in  your  advertising 
columns  of  last  week  to  the  effect  that  for  a  gar- 
dener's place  she  had  received  much  over  one 
thousand  applications  in  answer  to  an  advertise- 
ment published  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle.  To 
read  such  a  statement  is  to  fill  the  heart  of  any  feel- 
ing horticulturist  with  profound  sadness.  Probably 
not  all  the  applicants  are  out  of  employment,  but 
the  greater  number  of  them  doubtless  are.  What  a 
large  number  of  anxious  hearts  must  have  hung 
on  the  result  of  these  applications !  and  how  in 
such  applications  repeated,  hope  deferred  makes 
the  heart  sick !  How  helpless  we  are  all  in  face 
of  so  distressing  a  fact ;  how  little  is  it  possible  to 
do  to  find  a  remedy.  The  obvious  conclusion  is 
that  there  are  far  more  gardeners  wanting  work 
than  there  are  places  for  them  to  fill.  Are  we 
really  making  gardeners  too  fast  ?  Are  women 
from  colleges  taking  positions  formerly  held  by 
men  't  or  how  has  this  terrible  condition  of  things 
in  relation  to  the  gardeners'  labour  market  arisen  ? 
We  have  before  heard  of  applications  for  a  place 
running  into  hundreds,  but  now  it  is  found  to 
exceed  a  thousand  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  view 
the  position  with  indifference.  A.  D. 

GLASSHOUSES  FOR  FRUIT. — I  had  imagined 
that  glass  manufacture  was  a  discovery  made 
since  the  old  Roman  days ;  still  further,  that  as 
applied  to  the  protection  of  fruit-trees,  it  was 
relatively  of  modern  application  ;  but  there  are 
lines  quoted  by  a  correspondent  of  the  Daily 
News,  anent  a  discussion  in  that  paper  on  the 
merits  or  demerits  of  open  windows  in  hospital 
wards,  which  seem  to  show,  assuming  Martial's 
poetry  to  be  rightly  interpreted,  that  not  only  was 
glass  in  use  in  old  Roman  days,  but  that  it  was 


even,  then  employed  to  protect  fruit  trees  from 
the  frosts  of   spring.     Can  that   have  been  the 
case,  or  is  the   rendering   now  furnished  but  a 
joke  of  the  free-and-easy  kind  ? — ■ 
"  Lest  the  frail  fruit  trees  bear  the  hoarfrost's  brunt, 
Or  the  keen  wind  the  tender  leaflets  bite,        •  . 
There  crystal  panes  are  interposed  in  front, 

That  only  will  admit  the  heat  and  light, 
While  still  my  chamber  window  stands  ajar— 

A  room  whence  Boreas  himself  would  flee. 
If  such  as  these  an  old  friend's  quarters  are, 
I'd  rather  pay  a  visit  to  your  tree." 

It  would  indeed  be  interesting  to  learn  whether 
the  Romans  were  so  advanced  in  civilisation,  .and 
especially  in  gardening  knowledge,  that  they  had 
glass  for  use,  and  employed  it  in  the  way  inc  i- 
cated.  Were  that  so,  there  are  things  in  the 
world  far  older  than  we  have  so  far  given  them 
credit  for.  A.  D.  [We  believe  no  reasonable 
doubt  can  be  entertained  as  to  the  use  of  glass 
by  the  Romans  for  this  purpose.  Ed.] 

CUCUMBER  DISEASE.  —  I  have  read  with 
interest  the  several  accounts  of  the  so-called 
Cucumber  disease  that  have  been  published  in 
the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  this  last  few  weeks,  and 
having  grown  Cucumbers  for  the  last  sixteen 
years,  and  part  of  the  time  in  the  largest  estab- 
lishments in  England,  it  may  interest '  your 
readers  to  have  my  opinion  upon  the  subject. 
This  year,  commencing  last  February,  I  have  had 
seven  houses,  measuring  in  all  800  feet,  entirely 
under  my  care,  and  I  can  honestly  say  that.  I 
did  not  have  a  sign  of  this  disease  till  about  the 
end  of  August,  when  I  had  to  let  out  the  fires 
on  account  of  having  to  make  alterations  in  most 
of  the  hot  water-pipes.  I  noticed  that  the  disease 
started  on  plants  growing  near  to  the  doors  which 
were  mostly  used,  and  where  there  was  a  pane  <r 
two  of  glass  missing.  I  believe  that  I  am  tl  e- 
only  market  grower  who  has  not  been  troubled 
with  this  disease  in  the  neighbourhood  (Hapip- 
ton),  and  situated  in  the  centre  of  most  of  the 
growers.  In  June  we  had  several  nursery- 
men after  the  plants,  at  which  time  mine 
had  not  got  a  dead  or  brown  leaf  on 
them.  I  owe  my  success  to  being  able  to  put 
the  fire-heat  on  as  soon  as  the  teurperaturfe  fell' 
through  cold  winds  or  rain.  I  think  I  can  say 
that  it  was  as  cold  back  in  the  summer  as  it  is  nt 
the  present  time.  The  best  and  only  profitable 
method  of  growing  Cucumbers  is  damping  and 
shading  the  houses  with  whiting  lime-wash  ;  but 
not  affording  shading  before  the  thermometer 
reaches  100°  F.  should  air  be  given,  and  then 
only  enough  to  keep  the  heat  below  110°.  lhave 
had  my  Cucumber-houses  at  105°, and  hosed  them, 
with  cold  water  from  the  main  without  the  plants 
showing  any  ill  effects  whatever.  It  is  quite 
right  what  your  correspondent,  "C.  E.  P.,  En- 
field," says  about  the  disease  being  due  to  the  bad 
season.  My  firm  opinion  is  that  it  is  caused  by 
cold  water  dripping  on  to  the  leaves,  which,  with 
cold  draughts,  sets  up  [favours  the  growth  of] 
mildew  or  other  fungoid  disease,  the  same' as  on 
forced  Roses,  &c.  I  can  tell  you  that  my  houses 
have  been  a  success  since  they  were  first  planted 
until  they  were  neglected  through  the  cause  above 
stated.  One  more  item,  I  put  a  -t^-inch  flower-pot 
full  of  slaked  lime  to  every  wheelbarrow-load  of 
top-dressing.  H.  W.  Daniels,  Swancott  Villa, 
Hampton. 

INTERNATIONAL  CONFERENCE  ON  PLANT- 
breeding. — Kindly  allow  me  a  little  space  to 
correct  an  error  in  my  statement  on  hybridising. 
I  did  not  wish  to  write  "  Hybrids  are  and  remain 
infertile "  in  an  absolute  sense.  I  wished  to 
write  "  Hybrids  often  becomo  infertile,"  .and  if 
crossed,  the  offsprings  mostly  are  infertile.  Mux 
Leichtlin,  Baden-Baden. 

FOREIGN  UerSKS  HOME  PRICES.— I  read  with 
some  little  interest  the  article  of  "C.  T.  D.'s" 
on  p.  253  of  a  recent  issue,  wherein  one  of  your 
correspondents  says  that  he  got  from  one  of  the 
Dutch  florists,  plants  at  8s.  lid.  for  what  the 
English  wanted  10s.  8<2.  I  do  not  know  what  t'  c 
plants  were,  but,  if  I  may  judge  from  the  way 
some  of  the  Dutchmen  have  served  me  in  the 
pagt,  I  should  say  the  price  without  the  article 
before  buying  is  no  criterion  ;  in  fact,  some  Dutch- 
men quote  low  prices,  and  then  meet  the  price  by 
sending  inferior  plants,  bulbs,  &c.  My  trouble  in 
dealing  with  the  Dutchmen  myself  is  togetanyone 
to  serve  me  uniformly  well  two  or  three  years  in 
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succession ;  some  things  they  will  serve'  you  very 
well  with,  and  others  are  very  bad ;  one  time  they 
Will  quote  you  20s.  for  an  article,  and  another  time 
they  will  want  30s.  for  a  very  much  worse  thing. 
So  I  think  to  give  credit  for  English  traders  it 
would  be  well  if  "  C.  T.  D."  would  give  us  some 
further  particulars,  for  I,  and  perhaps  many 
others,  would  look  upon  him  as  we  have  to  look 
upon  a  good  many  more,  who  unfortunately  think 
they  can  never  get  anything  so  good  in  their  own 
country  as  from  the  foreigner,  forgetting  that 
many  foreigners,  the  last  two  or  three  years,  have 
done  everything  they  could  to  cause  ill-feeling, 
war,  and  everything  else  that  is  bad.  R.  S. 

TOMATOS. — I  send  you  three  types  of  market 
fruit.  No.  1  is  a  real  marketer,  grown  largely  by 
Eochfords ;  it  is  a  cross  between  Comet  and 
Ohemin  Rouge.  This  variety  is  good  in  all 
points,  for  either  planting-out  or  pot  culture  ; 
again,  good  for  either  early  or  late  crops,  a  pro- 
lific bearer  and  a  quick  ripener,  of  full  size,  and 
flavour  all  that  can  be  desired  ;  fruit  is  also  solid, 
and  has  few  seeds.  No.  2  is  a  local  seedling,  as 
nearly  round  as  I  can  put  my  hand  on  to-day — 
what  I  call  a  deep  fruit.  If  1  and  2  were  timed 
when  colour  begins,  the  grower  would  note  a  week 
or  ten  days'  difference  in  the  actual  finishing  of 
No.  2,  it  being  this  much  longer  in  ripening. 
No.  o  is  Chemin  Eouge.  As  you  will  note,  this 
particular  fruit  is  what  I  call  sun-scalded  ;  many 
fruits  are  so  affected,  and  when  sent  to  market, 
the  selling  value  is  diminished.  I  do  not  think  any 
disease  has  so  far  developed.  This  fruit  I  know 
is  not  quite  true  for  Cheinih.  I  send  it,  however, 
on  account  of  the  defect.  Stephen  Castle,  Oct.  27. 

EXPERIMENTAL  MANURING.— Mr.  A.  Dean's  letter 
in    the    Gardeners'    Chronicle   of   October  18   does  not 
breathe  that  spirit  of  charity,  which  "  is  kind  "  and 
'•  thiuketh  no  evil."    Nevertheless,  I  feel  that  it  is  doe 
to  your  readers  that  I  should  clear  up  the  somewhat 
equivocal  position  in  which  his  letter  may,  to  those 
who  are  unacquainted  with  it,  place  the  experimental 
work  which  I  have  for  some  years  directed  at  Hadlow, 
with  the  co-operation  of  my  friend  Mr.  Shrivell.    There 
is  do  mystery  about  the  matter,  nor  is  Mr.  Dean  correct 
in  saying  that  the  experiments  are  conducted  "on 
behalf  of  a  manure  agency."   I  have  frequently  publicly 
acknowledged  my  indebtedness  to  the  source  of  the 
endowment  under  which  we  have  been  able  to  under- 
take what  were,  at  their  inception,  a  unique  set  of  field 
experiments,  and  would  be  still  unique  but  for  the 
fact  that  the  interest  they  have  awakened  has  led  to 
their  repetition  and  confirmation  at  various  agricul- 
tural stations  both  in  Europe  and  in  America      The 
funds   necessary  for  our   work   are    provided   by  a 
grant  made  to  us  by  the  permanent  Nitrate  Committee. 
This  body  is  not  a  "  manure  agency,"  but  a  non-trading 
representative  Committee  appointed  for  various  pur- 
poses, by  the  nitrate  producers  of  the  West  Coast  of 
Aiuih  America,  and  aided  from  time  to  time  by  grants 
from  the  Chilian  Government.     Among  its  objects  is 
that  of  assisting  and  encouraging  research  into  the 
<ionditions  in  which  nitrate  of  soda  can  be  most  profit- 
ably used  as  manure.    I  happened  some  ten  years  ago 
to  be  consulted  professionally  by  Mr.  Hillman,    the 
Secretary  of  this  Committee,  as  to  the  drawing  up  of 
some   simple  instructions  for  the  use  of  nitrate  in 
vegetable  growing;  a  sujject  on  which  enquiries  were 
occasionally  reaching  him  from  market  gardeners  and 
other.--,  who  happened  to  have  heard  from   farming 
iriends,  something  of  the  virtues  of  this  particular 
fertiliser  and  were  anxious  to  try  it  for  the  minor  pur- 
coses  of  vegetable  and  fruit  growing.     I  found  that 
little  or  no  definite  information  appeared  to  exist  as 
to  the  best  mode  of  using  either  this  or  any  other 
"artificial"  fertiliser  for  vegetables  or  market  garden 
crops.    Endless   experiments   had    been    made   with 
all   sorts   of  fertilisers   on    the  ordinary   farm,    but 
-scarcely  any  had  been  recorded  in  the  market  gar- 
den   or  the  domestic   garden  ;    and    all   the   advice 
I  could  give  was  but   meagre,   cautious,    and   based 
largely      on      possibly      misleading     analogy        To 
meet   my    difficulty,   the  Committee   proposed    if  I 
would  undertake  t  lie  task,  to  defray  the  expense  of  a 
series  ol  experiments.     I  gladly  availed  myself  of  the 
opportunity  thus  opened  to  me,  provided  that  I  were 
■allowed  an  absolutely  free  hand  to  direct  or  conduct 
the  experiments  in  my  own  way,  and  to  publish  and 
make  freely  known  the  results  of  the  trials,  whether 
favourable  or  unfavourable  to  nitrate  of  soda,  and  also 
to  investigate  at  the  same  time  such  other  inanurial 
problems    relating   lo    maiket   gardening   as    might 
.-ommend  themselves  to    my   judgment.     The    Com- 
mittee very  generously  acceded  to  my  stipulation  and 
has  lojally  continued  ever  since  to  support  the  experi- 
ments without  seeking  in  any  way  to  interfere  with  my 
independence  of  control.    The  experiments  relate  not 
merely  to  the  use  of  nitrate  of  soda,  but  also  involve 
the  use  of  phosphatic  fertilisers  ;  and  they  have,  more- 
Over,  included  from  the  begiuniug  a  systematic  and 
searching  enquiry  into  the  utility  of  polash  salts  for 
■diffeient  crops  grown  under  different  circumstances: 
but  no  contribution  of  any  kind  has  been  made  to  the 
•cost  of  our  experiments,  or  of  their  publication    by 
producers,  manufacturers,  or  vendors  either  of  phos- 
phates Or  of  potash  salts,  any  more  than  by  the  pro- 
ducers or  vendors  of  the  London  dung  which  we  have 
proved  to  be  essential  to  some  crops  and  extravagant  for 
others.    If  our  experiments  lead  the  market  gardener  to 
the  knowledge  that  he  can  best  carry  on  his  business  if 


he  supplements  the  dung,  on  which  he  has  too  often 
relied,  by  availing  himself  of  the  various  other  ferti- 
lising aids  which  science  and  civilisation  have  fur- 
nished for  his  use,  it  may  be  at  once  admitted  that 
some  measure  of  pecuniary  advantage  may  simul- 
taneously result  to  those  who  happen  to  be  en- 
gaged in  the  production  and:  sale  of  such  fertilisers. 
But  the  pecuniary  benefit  likely  to  result  from  our 
work  to  the  single  industry  whose  representatives  are 
generous  enough  to  defray  the  cost  of  our  experiments 
is  but  a  very  small  matter,  for  the  industry  is  a  large 
one,  the  producers  are  many,  and  the  profit  on  the 
wholesale  production  of  nitrate  is  slight;  while, 
moreover,  the  gardening  industry  is  a  small  one  com- 
pared with  the  large  industry  of  general  agriculture, 
which  consumes  the  bulk  of  the  world's  production  of 
nitrate.  I  wish,  however,  in  view  of  Mr.  A.  Dean's 
letter,  to  state  quite  clearly  that  no  help  of  any 
kind  has  been  afforded  to  us,  directly  or  indirectly, 
by  any  company,  firm,  agency,  or  individual,  having 
anything  whatever  to  do  with  the  direct  supply,  either 
to  the  farmer  or  to  the  gardener,  of  nitrate  of  soda,  or 
of  any  other  fertiliser.  My  difficulty  at  the  outset  of 
the  experiments  was  to  choose  a  colleague  possessed  of 
the  necessary  qualifications  for  the  work.  To  keep 
over  300  experimental  plots  in  perfect  order,  and  to 
weigh,  measure,  and  record  every  pound  of  manure 
applied,  and  every  pound  of  produce  obtained,  is  no 
light  task,  and  entails  powers  of  good  organisation  and 
supervision.  At  last  I  was  fortunate  in  persuading  my 
old  pupil,  Mr.  Shrivell,  of  Golden  Green,  Hadlow— a 
well-known  farmer  and  Hop-grower,  who  in  earlier 
years  had  had  the  advantage  ot  having  been  trained  as 
a  chemist. — to  join  me  in  the  work,  of  which  he  has 
proved  himself  not  only  a  most  able  executor,  but  a 
lucid  and  enthusiastic  exponent.  Many  hundreds  of 
vegetable-growers  are  by  this  time,  as  I  know  from 
their  testimony,  the  richer  for  the  lessons  they  have 
learned  from  Mr.  shrivell.  His  own  pecuniary  interest 
is  merely  that  the  grant  in  aid  of  our  work  affords  him 
a  very  modest  compensation  for  the  diversion  of  a  large 
portion  of  his  time  from  his  proper  business  of  Hop- 
farming,  and  for  the  extra  assistance  thereby  entailed 
on  his  farm.  Pecuniarily,  Mr.  Shrivell  would  probably 
be  better  off  if  he  had  never  aided  me  in  establish- 
ing the  Hadlow  Experiment  Station:  but  many  of 
our  market  gardeners  would  have  been  the  poorer. 
If  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  or  any  other  public 
body,  would  come  forward,  as  Mr.  A.  Dean  suggests 
would  be  desirable,  and  endow  the  Hadlow  Experiment 
Station  on  purely  public  grounds,  I  for  one  should  be 
well  satisfied  to  continue  the  work  under  their  endow- 
ment; but  meantime  let  us  not  be  ungrateful  to  the 
Permanent  Nitrate  Committee  for  the  results  of  the 
work  which  they  have  enabled  us  to  carry  on  to  the 
good  of  the  public.  May  I  finally  say  to  Mr.  A.  Dean 
that  it  was  I  personally  who  sent  him  a  copy  of  our  last 
Annual  Report,  his  name  being  down  in  ray  notebook 
—  given  to  me  at  some  time  by  I  forget  whom— as  that 
of  one  who  would  be  likely  to  be  interested  in  the 
subject.  I  was  not,  when  I  posted  it,  aware  that  Mr. 
Shrivell  was  lecturiDg  before  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  or  that  Mr.  Dean,  being  present  at  the  lecture, 
might  regard  my  "voluminous  report"  as  conveying  to 
him  superfluous  information.  I  am  sorry  to  read  tliat 
he  finds  a  "  large  grain  of  salt"  necessaryfor  the  diges- 
tion of  its  contents.  I  might  perhaps  not  unreasonably 
have  hoped  that  ray  position  as  a  public  officer,  and  my 
many  years  of  service  in  that  capacity,  might  have 
enabled  him  to  dispense  with  that  condimentary  addi- 
tion. Bernard  Di/er,  D.Sc,  17,  Great  Tower  Street,  Oct.  29, 
1902. 


SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL. 

Scientific  Committee. 

October  21.— Present:  Dr  M.  T.  Masters,  F.R.S.  (in 
the  Chair) ;  Messrs.  Massee,  Saunders,  Bowles,  Worsley, 
Holmes,  Druery,  Hooper,  Douglas,  Gordon,  Shea,  and 
Paul,  Drs.  Cooke  and  Rendle.  Revs.  W.  Wilks  and 
G.  Henslow  (Hon.  Sec.). 

The  Hall— The  Chairman  read  a  letter  announcing 
a  donation  from  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  towards 
the  fund  now  being  raised  for  the  purpose  of  erecting 
a  Hall;  in  relation  to  which  subject  Dr.  Masters  gave 
a  brief  account  of  his  visit  to  the  gardens  and  building 
of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  Picardy,  at  Amiens.  A 
fuller  description  will  be  found  in  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  of  October  11,  1932,  p.  £t>7. 

Roses.— Mr.  Wilks  exhibited  specimens  he  had 
received  from  the  herbarium  of  M.  Maurice  de  Vilmoriu 
of  Rosa  sericea,  with  long  decurrent  thorns;  cf  R, 
aeuleata,  with  very  large  thorns  ;  and  illustrations  and 
photos  of  R.  macrophylla,  a  large  crimson-flowered 
species. 

Begonia,  crested.— Sir  Trevor  Lawrence  sent  several 
flowers  showing  different  degrees  of  cresting  of  the 
petals.  In  some  the  entire  petal  was  reduced  to  a 
midrib  covered  with  projections. 

Leaf-miner.— Mr.  Holmes  showed  specimens  of  a 
Leaf-miner  on  Hogweed,  which  Mr.  Saunders  under- 
took to  examine. 

Cankerous  Growth— Mr.  Hooper  showed  some  fruit- 
tree  branches  with  a  cankerous  growth,  and  Daffodil 
bulbs  attacked  by  the  dipterous  fly,  Merodon. 

Auricula  aphis.  —  Mr.  Douglas  brought  plants  ot 
Auricula,  the  roots  of  which  were  infested  with  an 


aphis,  but  the  plants  themselves  were  perfectly  healthy . 
The  aphis  appeared  to  be  Trama  Auriculae,  and  had 
been  observed  twenty-five  years  ago. 

Vigour  in  Hybrids— Mr.  Douglas  called  attention  to  a 
plant  of  a  hybrid  between  Cattleya  Dowieana  and  C. 
velutina;  the  first  parent  has  usually  three  to  five 
flowers,  and  the  latter  three  only ;  but  the  hybrid  bore 
nine.  The  specimen  illustrated  the  usual  result  of 
increased  vigour  in  hybrid  plants,  sometimes  at  the 
expense  of  fertility.  It  was  observed  that  hybiids  of 
Cypripedium  Fairreanum  will  not  cross.  Mr.  Paul 
remarked  that  extraordinary  growth  occurred  in 
hybrid  Crimson  Rambler  Roses,  long  shoots  It}  feet  in 
length  occurring  in  one  season,  but  accompanied  with 
some  decrease  in  the  production  of  flowers. 

Carnation  Leaves  Rooting.  —  Mr.  Douglas  brought 
leaves  of  a  Tree  Carnation,  one  branch  of  which  bore 
leaves  with  minute  roots,  arising  from  the  pericycle  of 
the  fibro-vascular  bundles,  and  issuing  from  beneath 
the  epidermis  all  along  the  midrib.  Mr.  Massee  ob- 
served that  it  was  not  infrequent  when  eelworms  were 
at  the  roots,  the  roots  then  often  appear  from  the  stem 
as  well  as  from  the  leaves. 

Exhibition  of  Fungi.— Mr.  Douglas  also  suggested  that 
it  would  be  advisable  to  hold  an  exhibition  of  fungi, 
displaying  the  edible  and  poisonous  species  in  separate 
collections,  to  be  collected  by  the  members  of  the  com-  \ 
luittce  or  other  persons  interested  in  these  plants.  Mr. 
Wilks  proposedOctober  13, 190.3,  for  the  first  exhibition. 

Cactus  Blistered.— Mr.  Shea  showed  seedling  plants 
with  blistered  pa'ches.  Mr.  Worsley  observed  that  he 
was  familiar  with  the  occurrence  for  many  years  on 
old  plants,  but  this  appeared  to  be  the  first  instance  on 
young  plants.  He  had  noticed  flies  on  it.  and  thought 
that  possibly  they  might  have  been  the  initial  cause  of 
the  mischief,  the  fungus  following. 

Peach  Mildewed.— Mr.  E.  Salmon  sent  a  history  of  a 
Peach  raised  from  a  stone,  first  in  a  pot,  then  in  an 
unsuitable  environment,  and  finally  in  his  garden,  nine 
years  ago.  The  one  sent  was  attacked  by  the  ordinary 
Peach-mould. 

Lime-trees  and  Undergrowth,  —  A  member  inquired 
if  there  was  any  truth  in  the  belief  that  nothing  will 
grow  under  Lime  trees.  It  was  not  generally  accepted 
by  the  Committee;  but  a  Swede  (a  gardener)  said  that 
it  was  the  common  belief  in  Sweden  that  such  was  the 
case. 

Pine  bark  and  Coccus.  —  Mr.  Saunders  reports  as 
follows  on  specimen  sent  to  the  last  meeting  :  "  As  far 
as  I  could  see  it  was  a  different  species  to  that  which 
infests  Beeches ;  but  as  I  was  not  quite  sure  I  sent 
specimens  to  Mr.  Newstead,  who  replies  as  follows  :  'I 
think  the  insect  you  sent  to  me  on  Fir-bark  is  the  Pine- 
aphis  (Jhermes  pini),  but  I  could  not,  unfortunately, 
extract  an  insect  from  the  white  sacs.  Could  you  send 
me  a  further  and  plentiful  supply  in  order  that  I  may 
make  quite  sure  of  the  insect?'  It  is  pretty  certain 
that  Mr.  Newstead  thinks  it  is  a  different  species  to 
that  on  the  Beech,  for  he  suggests  that  it  ft  %  Chermes 
whereas  the  other  species  is  a  Pseudo- coccus." 

Ipomoza  rubro  -  coirulca.  —  Mr.  Wousley  showed  a 
blossom  of  this  plant,  observing  that  it  has  been 
described  as  being  at  first  red,  then  blue,  but  in  his 
experience  this  order  was  reversed,  as  it  opens  a  deep 
blue,  and  then  becomes  of  a  crimson  tint. 

Arctotis  pp.— He  also  showed  specimens  of  A  arbores 
cens  (white),  Jacquin,  and  A.  Leichtlini  (yellow).  The 
first-named  species  was  the  first  to  be  introduced  from 
South  Africa.  The  latter  is  called  the  South  African 
Daisy,  as  it  has  white  ray  florets  touched  outside  with 
crimson. 

Gnaurs  or  Embryo  buds  on  Tulip-tree.— T>r.  Masters 
showed  examples,  sent  by  Mr.  Burbidge,  of  these, 
which  are  common  on  Beeches,  Cedars,  and  Deodars, 
but  not  seen  before  on  Tulip-trees  (see  p.  329). 

Gladiolus. — Mr.  Jenkins,  Hampton  Hill,  sent  a  very 
long  spike  of  a  crimson  variety ;  the  height  was 
3  ft.  8  ins.  It  was  the  result  of  a  corm  which  had  been 
neglected  from  October,  19  0,  to  June,  1902,  when  it  was 
planted. 

Passiflora,  n.  sp. — Dr.  Masters  showed  a  specimen 
which  had  been  accidentally  introduced  by  Messrs. 
Charlesworth  with  a  Cattleya  Mossite ;  it  had  not  yet 
been  described  or  named,  but  a  description  will 
shortly  be  published.  The  foliage  is  of  a  highly 
ornamental  character. 

Bunt,  n.  sp.t  introduced.  —  Mr.  Massee  described  the 
introduction  into  England  of  a  new  species  of  this 
fungus  as  follows  :  "Twelve  years  agooneof  thecereal 
bunt  fungi  was  sent  from  Patagonia  and  Bahi;i  Blauca, 
where  it  was  stated  to  be  very  abundant.    The  host 
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plants  were  Bromus  unioloides,H.B. K.,andFestucabro- 
moides,  L.  As  usual,  the  fungus  formed  a  black  mass 
in  the  ovary  of  the  host  plant,  and  proved  to  be  a  new 
species  —  Cintractia  patagonica,  Cooke,  and  Massee. 
Quite  recently  a  traveller  iu  these  regions  observed 
that  Bromus  unioloides  was  extensively  grown, 
mixed  with  Lucerne  for  fodder.  Seed  of  the 
Bromus  was  brought  home  and  sown  in  Lincolnshire, 
and  on  producing  fruit  was  observed  to  be  attacked 
by  the  Cintractia.  The  above  illustrates  one  of 
the  methods  by  which  injurious  fungi  are  introduced 
from  one  country  to  another,  and  unless  great  care  be 
taken  to  stamp  out  the  newcomer,  it  is  just  possible 
that  we  may  eventually  have  to  add  another  cereal 
fungus-pest  to  our  already  large  list." 


NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

THE  CLASSIFICATION  COMMITTEE. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  above  Committee,  held  at  the 
Royal  Aquarium,  Westminster,  on  October  7,  Mr. 
Norman  Davis,  Framfield,  was  elected  Chairman  of  the 
Committee. 

It  was  resolved  that  the  following  two  varieties, 
Lily  Mountford  and  HiIdaChamberlain.be  bracketed 
as  synonymous  in  the  Society's  list  as  "  too-much -alike  " 
Japanese  varieties.  That  the  following  be  bracketed 
as  synonymous  in  the  list  of  too-much-alike  early- 
flowering  varieties,  Harvest  Home  and  Cranf ord  Beauty. 
That  the  following  Pompon  varieties,  Martinmas,  La 
Vierge,  and  Vesuve,  be  transferred  from  the  early- 
flowering  Pompon  section,  to  the  early  large-  flowering 
section.  It  was  further  resolved  that  the  heading  in 
the  Society's  Catalogue  "Japanese  Early  Flowering 
Varieties,"  be  altered  to  "Large  Flowering  Early 
Varieties,"  so  as  to  include  all  types  except  Pompons. 
That  a  new  class  be  added  to  the  Society's  Catalogue 
now  in  course  of  compilation,  to  embrace  market  and 
decorative  varieties  other  than  early  flowering. 


Wilfrid  H.  Godfrey,  and  Grandeur,  two  of  the  line 
crimson  varieties  Mr.  Godfrey  has  produced. 

Mr.  H.  Perkins,  The  Gardens,  Greenlands,  Henley- 
on-Thames,  had  Japanese  Miss  Smith,  a  large  white 
variety  in  the  way  of  Mutual  Friend  ;  and  Henry 
Perkins,  pale  orange-crimson  flower. 

Mr.  G.  Shawter,  Cranford,  Hounslow,  had  a  plant 
and  blooms  of  his  market  variety,  Queen  of  Yellows. 


Monday,  October  27.  —  A  number  of  interesting 
novelties  challenged  the  attention  of  the  above  Society 
on  the  above  date,  but  owing  to  the  lateness  of  the 
season,  the  rush  of  new  varielies  is  not  so  heavy  as  is 
usual;  in  another  fortnight  a  considerable  number 
may  be  anticipated. 

Additions  to  the  incurved  section  are  now  so  few 
that  a  fine  variety  is  always  warmly  welcomed,  such  an 
one  is— 

Cecil  Cults,  a  seedling  raised  by  Mr.  H.  Weeks, 
Thrumpton  Hall  Gardens,  Derby;  this  variety  was  seen 
last  year,  and  admitted  to  be  promising,  it  has  now 
developed  into  a  large,  full,  symmetrical  flower  of  a  deep 
yellow  colour,  and  it  is  distinct  from  any  other  that  we 
have.  First-cl?.ss  Certificate  to  Mr.  T.  Mudd,  Thorney- 
wood,  Nottingham.  Another  new  incurved  is  Madge 
Cray  (Seward),  a  good  sized,  flower,  with  a  pinkish- 
salmon  base  and  yellow  centre;  a  little  rough  as  shown, 
but  likely  to  be  seen  in  better  character  later  on.  From 
Mr.  W.  Seward,  The  Firs,  Hanwell. 

First-class  Certificates  were  awarded  in  almost  every 
case  unanimously  to  the  following  Japanese  varieties  : 

Miss  Olive  Miller. — The  surface  of  the  petals  pale 
purplish-mauve ;  the  reverse  silvery-pink,  the  long 
twisted  florets  incurving  so  much  as  to  make  the 
surface  of  the  flower  exposed  to  view,  silvery.  A  full 
deep  flower  f  a  most  attractive  character.  From  Mr. 
Geo.  Mileham,  The  Gardens,  Emlyn  House,  Leather- 
head. 

Miss  Mildred  Ward.— Said  to  be  from  a  cross  between 
Pride  of  Madford  and  Madame  Carnot,  and  inter- 
mediate in  colour  between  Charles  Davis  and  Lady 
Hanham.  Of  the  build  of  Madame  Carnot,  the  pre- 
vailing tint,  a  pinkish-salmon.  A  good  addition  to  the 
Madame  Carnot  group.  From  Mr.  T.  Bullimore,  The 
Gardens,  Canons  Park.Edgeware. 

George  Penford  (Penford). —A.  rich  crimson  flower,  with 
a  reverse  of  gold.  It  may  be  described  as  a  glorified 
Edwin  Molyneux,  bright,  both  on  the  surface  and 
reverse;  large,  full,  and  extra  fine. 

Florence  Penford  (Penford).—  Yellow,  with  a  delicate 
amber  reverse,  a  flower  of  charming  character;  and  an 
incurving  Japanese,  with  long  curling  florets.  Both 
from  Mr.  Chas.  Penford,  The  Gardens,  Leigh  Park, 
Havant. 

Decorative  variety  Ryecroft  Beauty,  of  a  pretty  shade 
of  lilac-pink,  dwarf  and  very  free,  was  commended. 
From  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Ryecroft  Nursery,  Lewisham. 

Early  flowering  Gladys  Gray,  a  bright  yellow  sport 
from  Edward  Le  Fort,  was  shown  by  Mr.  William  Gray, 
florist,  Thorngumbald,  Hull.  The  flowers  were  small, 
being  from  the  open  ground  in  that  cold  district ;  but 
they  would  no  doubt  come  much  finer  in  the  South 
(Vote  of  Thanks). 

Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey,  nurseryman,  Exmouth,  had  a 
batch  of  his  new  varieties,  though  not  one  of  them  ob- 
tained an  award.  The  most  fancied  were  Mr.  H.  Em- 
merton,  an  Australian  variety,  clear  yellow,  darker  in 
the  centre;  F.  S.  Vallis,  which  was  thought  to  be  too 
muchlikeG.  J.  Warren;  Exmouth,  very  bright;  Dukeof 
Devonshire,  yellow  with  pencilled  lines  of  crimson,  and 


BECKENHAM  HORTICULTURAL. 

"The  Growth  and  Cultivation  of  the  Misleto"  was 
the  subject  of  a  paper  read  by  Mr.  W.  Groves,  Grove 
House,  Shortlands,  October  24.  For  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  Mr.  Groves  has  made  Misleto  a  matter  of 
special  study,  and  he  has  proved  by  careful  observation 
and  experiment  that  Darwin  was  wrong  in  assuming 
thatthe  seeds  passed  through  bird3  before  germinating 
on  their  host.  Birds  took  the  berries  for  the  viscid 
substance  surrounding  the  seeds,  which  was  pleasant 
to  the  taste.  The  seeds  themselves  were  very  often  re- 
jected, the  birds  wiping  them  off  their  beaks  on  the 
trees.  The  seeds,  if  swallowed,  being  so  thinly  coated 
could  not  pass  the  gizzard  of  a  bird  undigested;  this 
had  been  proved  by  experiment.  Quite  recently 
Mr.  Groves  had  discovered  that  having  gorged  them- 
selves with  berries,  birds  often  vomited  the  seeds. 
The  branch  of  an  Apple-tree  containing  a  number 
of  seeds  germinating  was  shown  to  illustrate  this.  The 
paper  throughout  teemed  with  interesting  facts  re- 
lating to  fertilisation,  propagation,  and  the  growth  of 
this  interesting  parasite.  One  remarkable  fact  was, 
that  although  it  would  flourish  freely  on  the  Apple, 
Pear,  Lime,  Whitethorn,  Poplar,  «&c,  the  best  results 
were  always  obtained  when  transferred  from  one  host 
to  another  of  the  same  species. 

Mr.  G.  N.  Hooper,  F.R.G.S.,  occupied  the  chair.  He 
thought  a  census  of  the  gardeners  in  Beckenham  might 
l)e  taken,  for  not  only  could  the  Church  House  be 
tilled,  but  the  Town  Hall  likewise.  .V.  W. 


titulary  members  of  the  French  Society,  and  with  a  few 
appropriate  words,  handed  the  gift  to  Mr.  Payne,  who, 
in  a  few  well  chosen  sentences,  full  of  international 
sympathy,  acknowledged  it,  and  graciously  thatfked 
the  staff  of  the  Society  and  thecompany,  for  the  honour 
done  to  him.  ,  3 

Messrs.  T.  Bevan,  B.  Wynne,  and  Percy  Waterer, 
having  also  added  their  share  of  praise  towards-  the 
new  officer,  and  recapitulated  the  services  be  has 
rendered  to  French  and  English  horticulture,  the 
proceedings  terminated. 

Mr.  C.  Harman  Payne  has  the  honour  of  being  the 
first  Chevalier  of  the  Merite  Agricole  of  British 
nationality. 

LIVERPOOL  FRUIT  &  ROOT  SHOW. 

October  25.— The  thirteenth  annual  show  was  held 
in  the  North  Haymarket  on  the  above  date,  the  Lord 
Mayor,  Alderman  Charles  Petrie,  performing  the  open- 
ing ceremony.  Lord  Derby  and  his  son,  the  Hon.  Arthur 
Stanley,  M. P.,  made  a  tour  of  inspection,  and  expressed 
their  delight  at  the  work  of  the  committee. 

The  show  of  Potatos  was  imposing,  and  visitors  could 
not  fail  to  derive  benefit  from  the  splendid  examples 
sent  from  all  parts,  and  many  prizes  were  awarded  for 
Kidneys  and  Rounds  in  white  and  coloured  varieties. 
Special  prizes  were  offered  by  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons, 
Reading;  Messrs.  Webb  &  Sons,  Stourport;  Messrs. 
Fidler  &  Sons,  Reading;  and  Mr.  J.  Niven. 

The  show  of  roots  and  vegetables  was  superb,  and  for- 
special  and  other  prizes  there  was  keen  competition. 
The  four  special  pmes  fell  to  Mr.  Mackaeell,  with 
Ribston  Pippin,  Beurre  Hardy,  Warner's  King,  and 
Pitmaston  Duchess;  Muscat  of  Alexandria  from  Mr. 
B.  Ashton,  was  adjudged  the  best  dish  of  fruit. 

Messrs.  Dicksons,  Ltd  ;  Gartons,  Warringtou  ;  Fidler, 
Reading;  Middlehurst.  Liverpool;  W.  Ker  &  Co.,  Liver- 
pool ;  and  others  conlributed  effective  stands. 
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THE   LATE  JOHN  BAXTER. 


BIRMINGHAM     GARDENERS'. 

October  20.— At  the  meeting  of  the  Birmingham 
Gardeners'  Association  on  the  above  date,  a  paper  on 
"The  Evolution  and  Improvement  of  Fruit"  was  read 
by  Mr.  R.  Lewis  Castle,  Manager  of  the  Woburn  Ex- 
perimental Fruit  Farm.  Reference  was  made  to  the 
wild  forms,  from  which  it  is  probable  our  principal 
Pears  originated,  and  specimens  were  shown  of  some 
in  contrast  with  the  best  varieties  of  modern  times. 
The  methods  of  work,  and  the  results  accomplished  by 
the  leading  fruit  -  raisers  were  described,  and  the 
directions  in  which  to  proceed  for  further  advances  were 
noticed.  Under  the  head  of  Improvement  of  Fruits,  hint  s 
were  given  on  cultivation,  selection,  seed-raising,  *fcc. 


SOCIETE    FRANQAISE    D'HORTI- 
CULTURE     DE    LONDRES. 

Mr.  C.  Harman  Payne  was,  on  Saturday  last,  the 
guest  of  the  above  Society,  of  which  he  is  one  of  the 
most  respected  members,  and  which  he  joined  when  it 
was  quite  in  its  infancy.  Mr.  Payne's  labours  on  behalf 
of  the  French  raisers  of  Chrysanthemums,  were 
graciously  acknowledged  some  five  years  ago  by  the 
Government  of  the  French  Republic,  who  bestowed 
upon  him  the  honour  and  title  of  Chevalier  du  Mirite 
Agricole.  On  the  occasion  of  his  recent  elevation  or 
appointment  to  the  rank  of  Officer  of  the  same  Order, 
the  members  of  the  French  Society  decided  to  present 
him  with  a  miniature  officer's  cross,  and  the  presen- 
tation taking  place  on  Saturday  evcniDg  last,  at  the 
Society's  Rooms,  61,  Long  Acre,  W.C. 

The  meeting,  which  on  this  special  occasion  was 
limited  to  the  stall'  of  the  said  Institution,  and  a  few 
personal  friends  of  the  new  officer,  had  the  character 
of  a  social  gathering.  It,  was  held  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  Mr.  G.  Schneider,  who,  in  the  name  of  the 


©bituanp. 

JOHN  BAXTER. — This  ranch  respected  florist 
died  on  the  23rd  ult.,  at  the  age  of  sixty-six. 
He  was  forty-one  years  gardener  on  Colonel 
McCall's  estate  of  Daldowie,  near  Glasgow,  and 
it  was  while  located  there  he  did  his  life's  work 
in  the  way  of  improving  the  Viola.  In  this  con- 
nection his  name  will  long  he  remembered  a^d 
cherished.  On  November  8,  1900,  Mr.  Baxter 
was  the  recipient  of  a  handsome  presentation, 
and  in  our  issue  of  November  17, 1900,  an  account- 
is  given  of  the  meeting  at  which  it  was  made, 
along  with  a  portrait  and  sketch  of  his  career. 

David  Saunders. — There  passed  away,  after 
a  week's  illness,  on  Sunday  morning,  October  12, 
at  a  comparatively  early  age,  David  Saunders, 
senior  partner  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Michael 
Saunders  &  Son,  nurserymen,  Friar's  Walk,  Cork  ; 
and  of  him  it  may  be  said  that  in  matters 
relating  to  Eoses,  fruit  trees,  and  Conifers,  he 
will  be  greatly  missed.  There  was  scarcely  a  horti- 
cultural exhibition  of  any  note  held  south  of 
Dublin  during  the  last  thirty  or  thirty-five  years 
at  which  he  was  not  present,  and  at  the  sarne- 
time  the  soul  and  life  of  the  numerous  friends 
he  met  on  this  occasion.  "  Friendship  is  but  of 
slow  growth,  and  never  thrives  unless  engrafted 
upon  a  '  stock  or  scion '  known  of  reciprocal 
merit."  Of  him  it  may  he  said  he  well  deserved 
the  appellation,  for  never  did  he  allow  a  gardener- 
out  of  place  to  want  for  work  while  he  could 
employ  him  ;  and  that  precious  virtue  of  being 
charitable  to  tho  noedy,  combined  with  a  forgiving; 
spirit,  were  amongst  his  more  prominent  attri- 
butes. He  was  laid  to  rest  in  the  new  cemetery 
at  Cork,  on  Tuesday,  the  14th,  followed  to  the 
grave  by  many  of  the  citizens.  He  leaves  a 
widow  and  a  numerous  family,  and  the  business 
will  be  carried  on  as  usual  by  his  eldest  son, 
assisted  by  his  foreman,  Mr.  Hawker. 


TRADE    NOTICE. 

Dissolution  of  Partnership.— The  firm  of 
John  Laing  &  Sons,  Nurserymen,  Forest  Hill,  has 
been  dissolved  by  mutual  eonscnt,  and  the  busi- 
ness will  in  future  be  carried  on  by  John  Alexander 

Laing. 
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ENQUIRIES. 

"  Eucalyptus  urnigera. — M.  Buysuiau,  Middle- 
burg,  Holland,  is  desirous  of  obtaining  seeds  of 
this  species.     Can  any  reader  oblige  him  v 

Linaria  Hendersoni. — Where  is  this  plant 
described  ?  It  is  not  in  the  Index  Kewensis.  or 
the  list  in  the  Kcw  Bulletin.  B. 

A  correspondent  (F.  A.)  evidently  thinking  an 
editor  ought  to  be  encyclopaedic  in  his  knowledge, 
desires  to  be  told  how  he  may  cause  Lichens  to  grow 
on  tiles  on  a  roof ;  and  also  the  title  of  the  best 
work,  with  the  names  of  author  and  publisher, 
on  the  subject  of  cultivating  and  propagating 
Lichens. 


ANSWERS  TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 


Apples  with  the  Rind  Cracked  in  Places  : 
W.  Pearce.  The  injury  is  caused  by  a  fungus, 
Cladosporium  dendriticum  (see  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  for  figures  and  description,  Nov.  28, 
1885,  p.  691).  The  fungus  is  also  known  as 
Helminthosporium  pyrorum,  and  Fusicladium 
dendriticum.  It  attacks  the  foliage  as  well  as 
the  fruit.  The  best  remedy  is  the  Bordeaux 
Mixture  applied  several  times  during  the 
summer. 

Books  :  Percy  W.  Smilh.  "  The  Book  of  Orchids," 
by  W.  H.  White,  is  vol.  viii.,  of  The  Handbooks 
of  Practical  Gardening,  edited  by  Mr.  Harry 
Roberts,  and  published  by  John  Lane,  The 
Bodley  Head,  London,  and  New  York. — W.  B. 
Hardy  Flowers,  by  W.  Robinson,  published  by 
Macniillan  &  Co.,  London.  A  more  ambitious 
work  is  A  Practical  Guide  to  Garden  Plants,  and 
bestkinds  of  Fruits  and  Vegetables,~by  J.  Weathers, 
published  by  Longmans  &  Co.,  London. 

Bunch  of  Grapes  :  W.  B.  You  would  be 
deservedly  disqualified.  The  apparent  bunch 
consists  of  two  distinct  bunches  which  have 
grown  together. 

Camellias  Aged  and  Scraggy  :  H.  Fleet.  It  is 
quite  safe  to  prune  Camellias  into  the  old 
wood,  even  to  the  stem,  and  the  present  season 
is  the  most  suitable  for  carrying  out  the  job. 
If  they  are  standing  in  pots  or  tubs,  first  let  the 
soil  get  moderately  dry,  and  afford  only  as 
much  water  as  will  keep  the  soil  in  a  healthy 
state  and  the  bark  of  the  plants  plump.  During 
the  winter  and  early  spring  keep  the  plants  in 
a  greenhouse,  and  if  it  face  any  point,  but  the 
south  so  much  the  better.  In  April,  or  earlier, 
the  stein  and  branches  will  bristle  with  shoots, 
of  which  you  must  select  the  stronger  and  best 
placed  for  forming  the  foundation  of  the  new 
crown,  rubbing  off  the  remaining  ones.  Re- 
potting or  replanting  can  be  done  at  that 
season,  and  a  reduction  in  the  size  of  the  balls 
may  likewise  be  safely  carried  out. 

Campanulas  :  R.  S.  The  plants  are  not  amenable 
to,' forcing  in  heat,  but  they  may  be  brought 
into  flower  somewhat  in  advance  of  out-of-door 
plants  by  greenhouse  treatment,  potting  them 
early  in  the  autumn,  or  growing  them  in  pots 
throughout  the  year  previously. 

Chrysanthemum:  W.  Sf  Son.  There  are  so 
many  seedling  varieties  of  the  early  flowering 
section,  we  cannot  tell  you  if  the  one  you  send 
has  already  been  named. 

Correction.  —  The  locale  of  the  new  colonial 
branch  of  the  Horticultural  College,  Swanley, 
mentioned  in  a  note  in  our  issue  of  October  18, 
was  inadvertently  given  as  at  Ridgefield,  Wim- 
bledon, instead  of  at  Swanley. 

Corydalis:  A.  R.  G.  C.  tomentella  is  from 
E.  Sechuen,  China.  It  is  clothed  with  white 
woolly  pubescence,  and  bears  golden  -  yellow 
flowers.  C.  racemosa  grows  in  shady  places  in 
Japan.  The  flowers  are  pale  purple,  darker  at 
the  tips.    Both  are  dwarf  herbs,  12  to  18  in.  high. 

Cucumbers  not  Swelling  Properly,  &c. 
J.  Cooke.  The  cause  is  probably  the  presence 
of  eelworms  on  the  roots,  and  if  you  will  send 
us  a  sample  of  the  roots  we  may  be  enabled  to 
diagnose  the  case. 

Exhibiting     Single  -  flowered     Chrysanthe- 

•(  mums  :  J.  Cooke.  In  small  sprays  or  bunches 
with  their  own  foliage,  unless  otherwise  directed 

[_  by  the  schedule  of  the  society. 


Fruit  Exhibit  :  G.  S.  Oranges  of  home-growth 
in  preference  to  Medlars,  certainly. 

Galvanized  Iron  Wire  :  J.  L.,  Leatherhead.  The 
best  sort  of  paint  for  out  of  doors  ironwork  is 
Carson's  Anticorrosion,  which  can  be  purchased 
of  several  colours.  More  than  one  coat  should 
be  used. 

Gladiolus  Gandavensis  hybrids  :  T.  W.  We 
know  of  no  French  specialist  of  this  section  of 
Gladiolus,  except  M.  Lemoine  of  Nancy.  Whv 
not  advertise  in  this  Journal  ? 

Grapes  :  N.  Marshall.  Spot,  shanking,  and 
premature  dropping  of  the  berries,  apparently 
from  very  damp  air  in  the  vinery.  For  the 
first  there  exists  no  cure,  and  we  would  advise 
you  to  make  an  immediate  clearance  of  the 
bunches,  and  burn  them.  For  remedial 
measures  con  this  column  in  recent  issues  of 
the  Gardeners'  Chronicle. 

Hyacinths  and  other  Bulbs  Eaten  after 
Planting:  J.  L.,  Leatherhead.  The  Vole  or  short- 
tailed  field  mouse,  Arvicola  agrestis,  dig  holes 
20  inches  deep,  and  bigger  at  the  bottom  than 
at  the  top,  and  10  to  15  yards  apart.  This 
method  is  much  superior  to  trapping,  poisoned 
grain,  cats,  &.G. 

Names  of  Fruits,  Etc.  :  We  arc  desirous  to 
oblige  our  correspondents  as  far  as  we  can,  but 
the  task  is  becoming  too  costly  and  too  time-consum- 
ing for  us  to  continue  it  without  some  restrictions. 
Correspondents  should  observe  tlte  rule  that  not  more 
than  six  varieties  be  sent  at  any  one  time.  The 
specimens  must  be  good  ones  ;  if  two  of  each  variety 
are  sent,  identification  will  be  easier.  The  fruits 
should  be  just  approaching  ripeness,  and  they  should 
be  properly  numbered,  and  carefully  packed.  A 
leaf  or  shoot  of  each  variety  is  helpful,  and  in  the 
case  of  Plums,  absolutely  essential.  In  all  cases 
it  is  necessary  to  know  the  district  from  which 
the  fruits  are  sent.  We  do  not  undertake  to 
send  answers  through  the  post,  or  to  return  fruits. 
Fruits  and  plants  must  not  be  sent  in  the  same 
box.  Delay  in  any  case  is  unavoidable.  — 
Constant  Reader.     1,  Waltham  Abbey  Seedling  ; 

2,  Small's  Admirable  ;  3,  Yorkshire  Greening ; 
4,  Diunelow's  Seedling;  5,  Golden  Pearmain  ; 
6,  Reinette  Van  Mons.  —  Thames  Ditton.  1, 
Duchesse  d'Orleans ;  2,  Henkel  d'Hiver ;  3, 
rotten ;  4,  Fondante  Van  Mons ;  5,  Soldat 
Laboureur ;  Apple,  Golden  Ducat. — J.  C.  W. 
Winter  Queening.— IT.  T.  P.  1.  Winter  Per- 
main  ;  2,  Baumann's  Red  Winter  Reinette;  3, 
Worcester  Pearmain ;  4,  Tower  of  Glamis ;  5, 
Hunthouse ;  6,  Beauty  of  Kent. — C.  A.  R.  4, 
Warner's  King  ;  5,  The  Forge  ;  you  should  not 
pack  Peaches  and  ripe  Pears  in  a  cardboard  box — 
both  fruits  were  smashed. — B.  B,  Chaumontelle ; 
D,  Easter  Beurre  ;  I,  Figue  de  Naples ;  K, 
Hanwell  Souring ;  3,  Pitmaston  Nonpareil ;  5, 
Golden  Spire.  You  exceeded  the  number  allowed, 
and  the  fruits  were   badly  labelled. — C.   Best. 

1,  Beurre  Clairgeau  ;  2,  Duchesse  d'Angouleme  ; 

3,  Tower  of  Glamis ;  4,  Lord  Derby ;  5,  Wel- 
lington;  6,  Waltham  Abbey. — A.  L.  S.  1,  Bis- 
marck ;  2,  Wellington ;  3,  Cellini ;  4,  Beauty  of 
Kent ;  5,  Triomphe  de  Vienne  ;  6,  Conseiller  de 
la  Cour. — E.  H.  1,  Warner's  King ;  2,  Deformed 
fruit, not  recognised. — A.  W.  Taylor.  1,  General 
Todleben;  2,  Duchesse  d'Angouleme  ;  3,  Haeon's 
Incomparable ;  4  and  5,  Beurre  Diel ;  G,  not 
recognised. — Suffield.  3  and  4,  Lord  Suffield; 
9  and  10,  Stirling  Castle.  —  6?.  Monroe. 
Bramley's  Seedling,  highly  coloured.  — 
W.  J.  S.  1,  Scarlet  Golden  Pippin;  2,  Gilli- 
flower  (not  Cornish) ;  3,  Warner's  King ;  4, 
Tower  of  Glamis ;  5,  Lady  Henniker ;  6, 
Minchull  Pippin. — Ferring.     1,  King  Edward  ; 

2,  Conseiller  de  la  Cour.— JIT.  J.  Wells.  1,  Potts' 
Seedling ;  2,  Ashmead's  Kernel  Improved  ;  3, 
Ecklinville ;  4,  not  recognised ;  5,  Hawt  hornden  ; 
6,  Maynard's  Bearer.  —  J.  B.,  Leicestershire. 
1   and  2,   Beurre   Diel ;    3,  Vicar  of  Winkfield ; 

4,  Hanwell  Souring ;  5,  Clark's  Pippin  ;  G,  no 
distinction,  with  us  they  produce  the  two 
shapes. — A  Reader.     1,  Lady  Derby  ;  2,  Okera  ; 

3,  Jolly  Beggar ;  4,  Wesleyan ;  5,  Blenheim 
Orange ;  6,  Ashmead's  Kernel  Improved. — 
Leaver,  Noneood.  1,  Catillac ;  2,  Gansel's 
Bergamot ;  3,  Doyenne  d'Aleneon ;  4,  Beurre 
d'Anjou  ;    5,  Beurre  Ranee  ;   6,  Iris  Gregoire. 

Names  of  Plants  :  Correspondents  not  an- 
sivered  in  this  issue  are  requested  to  be  so 
good    as    to    consult    the   following    number. — 


Fahey.  1,  Leycesteria  formosa ;  2,  Plumbago 
Larpentae. — C.  F.  Common  on  Beech  trunks, 
Bulgaria  iuquinans.  Truffles  are  found  in  the 
ground.  M.  C.  C. — A.  F.  Austin.  1,  Aster 
diffusus  horizontalis,  probably,  but  we  cannot 
be  sure  from  so  uncharacteristic  a  scrap  ;  2,  A."i 
Novae  Angliae  pulchellus  ;  3,  A.  Novae  Angliae 
(type);  4,  Matricaria  inodora  plena;  5,Lysi- 
machia  clethroides  ;  6,  Heliopsis  scabra. — G.  8. 

1,  Salvia  coccinea ;  3,  S.  Gesneraeflora.  The 
others  had  shed  every  bud  and  blossom.  — 
F.  M.  D.  1,  Lonicera  japonica  aurea;  2,  a 
Veronica  which  we  cannot  name  ;  3,  Lonicera 
Ledebourii  ;  4,  Picea  sitchensis. — W.  B.  Alpine  J 
Plants,  by  W.  A.  Clark.  Published  by  Upcott 
Gill,  170.  Strand,  W.C.  1,  Retinospora  plu- 
uiosa,  golden  form.  It  is  a  stage  of  growth 
of  Cupressus  pisifera  ;  2,  Picea  pungens  glauca ;  j 
3,  Juniperus  sinensis :  4,  Abies  cephalonica, 
probably  ;  5,  Lilium  tigrinum  ;  6,  Echinops 
Ritro. — J.  L.  I.,  Maidenhead.  1,  Laelia  Perrini ;  2, 
CattleyaDowiana aurea;  3, Dracaena  Duffii;  4,  D. 
marginata  gracilis ;  5,  Dracaena ;  6,  probably 
a  young  plant  of  that  known  in  gardens 
as  Dracaena  (Cordyline)  australis;  7,  Elseo- 
dendron  orientale,  Aralia  Chabrieri  of  gar- 
dens.— 0.  H.     1,  Codiaeum  or  Croton  trilobum 

2,  C.  maculatum  ;  3,  C.  Johannis ;  4,  C.  angusti- 
folium ;  5,  C.  Queen  Victoria ;  6,  Tiarella 
cordifolia. — Land.  1.  Carlina  acaulis  ;  2,  Calli- 
steinon  rigidus :  3,  Acacia  longifolia ;  4,  A. 
penninervis  ;  5,  Eriocephalus  africanus.  A.B.R. 
—  W.  N.  W.  1,  Pelargonium  crispum ;  2,  Sela- 
ginella  caesia ;  3,  S.  denticulata ;  4,  Carex 
japonica  variegata  ;  5,  Coleus,  garden  variety. 
— J.  A.  1,  Aucuba  japonica  medio-aurea  ;  2, 
Todea  hymenophylloides  ;  3,  Pyrus  Aria  (White 
Beam) ;  4,  Nepeta  or  Glechoma  hederacea  varie- 
gata (variegated  ground  Ivy).  —  Cornubian. 
Pellionia  pulchra,  of  the  Order  Urticacese. — 
J.  M.  K.  1,  Matricaria  inodora  ;  2,  Campanula 
rapunculoides  ;  3,  Lapsana  communis. — J.  H.  C. 
Berberis  vulgaris. — Liverpool.  Catasetum  atra- 
tum. — ^dre.  Cattleya  guttata,  not  C.  granu- 
losa.— J.  C.  B.  Sequoia  sempervirens,  Red- 
wood; Abies  concolor. — A.  G.  G.  The  Shrub 
is  Skimmia  japonica,  but  we  do  not  venture  to 
name  the  Veronica  species  in  the  absence  of 
flowers. 

Nuts  Weevil  -  eaten  :  Mrs.  Hudson.  The  best 
preventative  of  attacks  of  the  Nut-weevil, 
Balaminus  nucum,  is  deep  cultivation,  and 
manuring  every  autumn  with  shoddy,  fish,  and 
fur  waste.  The  soil  under  the  bushes  where 
the  caterpillar  passes  the  chrysalis  stage  should 
be  shovelled  off  and  buried  deeply  in  the  alleys 
between  the  trees,  or  simply  dug  a  foot  deep, 
which  would  bury  the  feeble  grubs  too  deeply 
for  them  to  push  through  in  the  spring. 

Proliferous  Chrysanthemum  :  F.  W.  J.  The 
same  condition  as  that  witnessed  in  the  Hen- 
and-Chicken  Daisy,  or  any  other  Composite.  It 
is  not  very  unusual. 

Salvia  coccinea:  M.  B.  This  has  leaves  don ny 
on  the  under  surface ;  corolla  pubescent,  &c. 
S.  splendens  has  the  leaves  glabrous ;  corolla 
glabrous,  &c. 

Vegetable-Marrow  :  W.  D.  Cucurbita  Pepo 
ovifera. 

Yew-tree  Sickly:  E.  N.  The  layer  of  soil 
2  feet  in  thickness  placed  over  the  roots 
prevents  air  reaching  the  roots,  consequently 
the  tree  is  suffering  from  a  sort  of  suffocation, 
and  may  be  from  lack  of  moisture.  We  would 
advise  you  to  remove  the  additional  soil  for  a 
radius  of  20  feet,  and  thus  make  the  tree  the 
centre  of  a  depression,  with  bevelled  turf  on 
sides,  and  a  level  plateau  around  the  tree. 
Prick  up  the  soil,  and  afford  some  mild  manure 
or  leaf-mould,  and  drench  the  whole  with 
water.  The  Yew  does  not  resent  pruning, 
either  of  the  young  growth  or  aged  limbs. 

Communications  Received. — W.  Smith— W.  R.— S.  C. 
— W.  B— W.  W.  P.— J.  W.  R  — C.  J.,  photos— W.  B.  H., 
Cork-M.  Grignan,  Paris— M.  D.  Laet,  Antwerp— 
W.  M.  W—  W.  W.-Dr.  Schlich-R.  Newstead,  with 
thaDks  — W.  G  G.— J.  R.  W.— W.  Kemp— G.  S.  Moffatt. 
—J.  A.  8.-G.  B  -J.  C— A.  R.—  T.  F.-W.  U.-J.  W.  M. 
— H.  O.— G.  r  — H.  D.  T.— N.  E.  B.-C.  E.— T.  W.  B.— 
F  J  F.-J.  Hill.- Manual- nobbic  &  Co.—  J.  J.  W.— 
BL  M.  E.  —  Onlooker  —  Glo'ster  Correspondent.— 
W.  H.  Y— W.  H.  P. -J.  G.  W.-W.  H— H.  J.  C.-G.  W. 
— C.  C— E.  C— G.  C— R.  R.-J.  O'B— R.  P.-W.  3.— 
H  W.  W.-J.  J.— C.  H.— H.  M.  H.— W.  C— H.  G  , 
Canterbury  (next  week)— Zigzag. 

(For  Markets  and  Weather,  see  p.  z.) 
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Sequoia  gigantea  (Wellingtonia)  struck  by  Lightning  at  Mr.  E.  Hollamby's 
Nursery,  Groombridge,  Tunbridge  Wells. 
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WORMS    OF    THE     GARDEN    AND 
LAWN. 

The  Ree-worm  (Lumbrieus  rubellus). 
IHIS  is  the  Redhead  of  some  gardeners 
and  anglers.  Popular  names,  however, 
shift  from  one  thing  to  another  in  an 
amusing  fashion,  often  to  the  great  incon- 
venience and  chagrin  of  those  who  believe 
in  system  and  order.  I  have  no  doubt,  from 
my  frequent  conversations  with  farmers  and 
knights  of  the  rod,  that  all  the  worms  be- 
longing to  the  first  group  (or  genus  Lum- 
brieus) are  confused  under  one  general 
name,  both  in  popular  language  and  in  the 
trade.  The  red-worm  has  been  known  by  a 
great  variety  of  local,  as  well  as  scientific 
names,  and  it  will  be  impossible  in  every 
case  to  say  whether  the  purple,  the  ruddy, 
or  the  true  red-worm  is  intended.  It  is 
possible  that  after  awhile  we  shall  get  as 
clear  a  distinction  made  between  them  as 
we  now  make  between  a  Primrose,  a  Cowslip, 
and  an  Oxlip. 

The  first  description  of  this  worm  which 
was  ever  published  appeared  just  half-a- 
century  ago,  and  was  from  the  pen  of  a 
German  naturalist  by  the  name  of  lloff- 
nieister.  No  accurate  notice  of  the  worm,  so 
far  as  I  can  ascertain,  has  ever  appeared  in 
English,  except  that  which  I  published 
myself  some  time  ago.  Such  brief  accounts 
as  do  come  under  one's  observation  are  so 


confused  and  inexact  as  to  be  of  no  real 
value.  I  have  not  been  content  with  reading 
everything  which  was  accessible  in  the 
various  languages  of  Europe,  but  have 
collected  and  studied  large  numbers  of 
specimens  from  all  parts  of  the  country, 
thoroughly  sifting  the  subject,  and  check- 
ing the  statements  of  others  by  my  own 
researches. 

While  a  detailed  history  would  be  tedious, 
it  seems  desirable  here  to  give  a  brief, 
popular  outline.  It  is  quite  possible,  nay, 
even  probable,  that  the  worm  was  known  to 
the  earlier  naturalists,  who  record  a  number 
nf  worms  under  different  names.  These 
descriptions  are,  however,  so  brief,  faulty, 
or  vague,  that,  in  the  absence  of  illustra- 
tions and  accurate  data,  they  cannot  be  of 
service  for  scientific  purposes.  We  must, 
therefore,  conclude  that  the  history  of  the 
red-worm  commences  with  Hoffmeister  in 
1812.  Nine  years  later,  when  Grube  pub- 
lished his  work  on  the  Annelids,  he  included 
this  species  among  the  list  of  European 
earthworms,  and  placed  it  next  to  the  common 
earthworm,  on  account  of  the  similarity 
which  exists  in  certain  respects  between  the 
two  species.  These  points  of  resemblance 
consist  chiefly  in  the  shape  of  the  lip,  in 
which  respect  it  also  nearly  resembles  the 
two  which  follow;  and  in  the  division  of 
certain  segments  into  rings  or  annuli,  in 
which  it  differs  from  the  next,  which 
in  some  other  points  it  more  strikingly 
resembles. 

Passing  over  a  dozen  years,  we  come  to 
1863,  when  a  French  description  appears,  to 
be  followed  by  another  Herman  account 
some  ten  years  later.  In  this  instance, 
Eisen  extended  and  revised  the  work  of 
his  predecessors  ;  but  it  remained  for 
another  naturalist,  bearing  the  name  of 
Kowalewsky,  to  study  the  internal  anatomy 
of  the  worm,  as  well  as  to  supply  us  with  an 
account  of  its  life-history  and  embryology. 
He  has  been  followed  by  several  others, 
whose  names  I  withhold. 

In  1880,  Dr.  Oerley,  a  Hungarian  worm- 
patron,  found  the  species  in  his  native  land, 
and  described  it  under  the  old  name  of 
Enterion.  Though  a  catalogue  of  British 
worms  appeared  in  1865,  we  find  no  descrip- 
tion of  the  red-worm  under  its  proper  name, 
but  we  may  suppDse  that  it  is  included, 
among  others,  under  the  name  of  Lesser- 
worm.  It  should  be  observed  that  Ray,  who 
lived  200  years  ago,  speaks  about  the  lesser 
ruddy-worm  ;  and  Pennant  writes  of  the 
lesser  earthworm,  using,  however,  Latin 
instead  of  English  expressions;  but  two 
or  three  different  species  are,  no  doubt, 
included  under  these  names. 

Without  troubling  to  give  the  descriptions 
of  the  red-worm,  which  have  appeared  at 
different  times,  and  which  are  very  perplex- 
ing even  to  an  expert,  let  me  sum  up  the 
principal  characters  as  we  find  them  on 
examination  of  a  typical  mature  specimen. 

The  red-worm  is  about  3  inches  in  length, 
of  a  dark  brown  colour,  which  approaches  a 
purple  tint,  and  is  beautifully  iridescent  on 
the  front  part  of  the  body  when  viewed 
from  above.  The  under  surface,  as  well  as 
the  hinder  extremity,  is  lighter,  or  flesh- 
coloured.  Owing  to  the  dark  colour  of  the 
body  in  front  of  the  girdle,  anglers  often  call 
it  the  black-head,  while  such  names  as 
peacock-red,  red-head,  trout-worm,  marsh- 
worm,  and  segg-vvorm,  include  the  two  fol- 
lowing species  as  well  as  the  present. 


Looking  at  the  head  we  find  that  the  lip 
or  foremost  portion  cuts  the  first  segment 
quite  in  two,  the  tenon  being  fitted  in  be- 
tween the  equal  parts  of  the  segment.  This 
is  one  of  the  distinguishing  marks  of  the 
genus,  and  will  be  found  to  apply  to  all  true 
Lumbrics.  The  male  opening  on  the  under- 
surface  of  the  fifteenth  segment  can  only 
be  discerned  with  difficulty,  there  being  no 
pads  or  papilkr,  as  in  many  other  worms,  to 
make  the  pores  stand  out  prominently. 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  body,  as  we 
proceed  backwards  with  our  examination, 
but  still  a  good  deal  nearer  the  head  than 
the  tail,  is  the  girdle  or  clitellum,  which 
extends  from  the  twenty-seventh  to  the 
thirty-second  segments.  It  is  invariably 
lighter  in  colour  than  the  front  portion  of 
the  body,  by  which  it  can  easily  be  distin- 
guished from  the  ruddy-worm  to  be  next 
described.  The  girdle  varies  from  orange  to 
yellow,  brown  or  red.  When  fully  developed 
the  signs  of  puberty  are  discovered  on  seg- 
ments twenty-eight  to  thirty-one.  In  this 
respect  again  the  worm  agrees  with  the  true 
Lumbrics,  which  have  a  ridge  or  series  of 
pores  on  four  of  the  segments  under  the 
girdle,  connected  with  the  organs  of  repro- 
duction. On  the  back  there  are  also  a  row 
of  openings  known  as  dorsal  pores,  the  first 
of  which  usually  occurs  in  the  red-worm 
behind  the  seventh  segment.  They  are 
most  easily  observed  on  the  girdle,  especially 
after  the  specimen  has  been  preserved  for  a 
time  in  strong  methylated  spirits. 

On  account  of  the  close  resemblance  which 
exists  at  first  sight  between  this  worm  and 
the  two  following,  they  have  often  been 
taken  for  one  and  the  same,  or  regarded  as 
mere  varieties.  While  we  admit  that  the 
red  worm  is  liable  to  variation,  there  are 
certain  well  marked  differences  between 
these  species  which  invariably  distinguish 
the  one  from  the  other.  These  will  be  best 
understood  wh?n  the  descriptions  of  the 
purple  and  ruddy  worms  have  been  read 
and  examined. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  body  of 
the  earthworms  is  covered  by  a  very  delicate 
skin  or  cuticle  ;  this  can  easily  be  dissolved 
in  weak  solutions  of  hydrochloric  acid, 
which  is  not  the  case  with  the  chitinous 
wing-sheaths  of  insects,  or  the  shells  of 
crabs.  Now,  as  this  acid  exists  in  consider- 
able quantities  in  the  soil  where  the  worm 
burrows,  the  creature  protects  its  skin  from 
being  eaten  away  by  pouring  an  alkaline 
fluid  over  its  body,  which  it  is  able  to  manu- 
facture on  the  premises,  and  excrete  from  a 
special  series  of  glands.  This  surely  is  a 
most  interesting  discovery,  for  which  we 
have  to  thank  a  naturalist  named  Kulagin. 
If  the  skin  is  stripped  off  after  keeping  the 
worm  for  a  time  in  weak  spirits,  the  various 
pores  can  be  beautifully  seen. 

Two  kinds  of  colouring  matter  have  been 
extracted  from  the  red-worm,  one  of  which 
is  green,  and  dissolves  in  water,  while  the 
other  is  red,  and  can  be  extracted  by  the  use 
of  ether.  By  the  action  of  acid  upon  the 
green  pigment,  it  appears  to  be  changed  into 
the  red  ;  but  it  is  not  quite  clear  whether 
these  chemicals  at  present  serve  any  useful 
end,  or  are  merely  relics  of  earlier  times, 
when  the  worms  were  able  to  protect  them- 
selves by  means  of  their  secretions. 

The  red-worm,  like  the  rest  of  the  family, 
lays  eggs.  The  capsules,  or  cocoons,  resist 
the  action  of  acid  better  than  the  skin  of 
the  worm  docs,  and  those  of  the  red-worm 
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will  not  even  dissolve  in  pepsin.  They  may 
be  found  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  by 
examining  the  spots  which  are  frequented 
by  the  worms,  but  I  have  found  them  to  be 
most  abundant  in  winter.  It  is  very  inter- 
esting to  watch  the  growth  and  development 
of  the  young  worm  through  the  transparent 


NEW  OR  NOTEWORTHY  PLANTS. 

PASSIFLORA  MACULIFOLIA,  Masters,  sp.  n  * 
(See  Supplementary  Illustration.) 
"We  are  indebted  to  Messrs.  Charlesworth,  of 
Bradford,  Yorks,  for  specimens  of  this  Passion- 
flower. Its  variegated  foliage  renders  it  attrac- 
tive   enough     to     he    a    companion    for    Cissus 


Fig.  113. — chrysanthemum  nellie  tockett:  flower  white,    (see  r.  342). 

(Photographed  by  J.  Gregory,  who  describes  the  bloom  as  having  measured  10  inches  across  and  l\\  inches  deep.) 


Many  interesting  details  relating  to  the 
internal  structure  of  the  worm,  and  its 
development  from  the  egg  to  the  adult 
stage,  could  be  supplied.  They  are,  however, 
of  too  advanced  and  difficult  a  nature  to 
admit  of  popular  treatment  at  present,  and 
as  they  are  not  necessary  to  the  accurate 
identification  of  the  worm  I  omit  them,  and 
pass  on  to  notice  its  distribution.  Silderic 
Friend,  High  Wycombe. 

(To  be  ron'in  ted.) 


discolor.      The  puberulous  branches  are  slender 
and   wiry ;    the  leaves  are  shortly  stalked,  with 

*  Passijlorn  maculifolia,  Mast  sp.  n.  (Sect.  Decnloba). — 
Ramis  gracilibus ;  petiolis  ad  2h  mill,  longis  egJan- 
dulosis;  stlpuHs  lineari  falcatis.  fnliaceis  ;  foleis  10— 11 
cent ,  membranaceis  supra  viridibus  llavido  variegalis 
infra  rubro-violaceis  ;  3-ne*  viis,  subrotundatis  cordalis 
apice  brilobla,  lobis  obtusie,  lobo  medio  majore  ;  pcduD- 
culis  geminis  axillaribus  1-floris;  calyce  ad  ?5  mill, 
diam.  cupuiiformi  basi  intruso,  apice  in  lobos  oblongos 
patulos  dividcnte ;  petalis  paivis  albidis;  corona  fau- 
ciali  e  prcces^ubus  pluribus  I  seriatis  dolabriformibus 
violaceo-punctatis ;  corona  media  membranacea  arete 
plicata  iiflexa:  gynophoro  glabro ;  filamentis  pur- 
pureis ;  anrheris  violaceis ;  cvario  subglobcso  velu- 
tino,  stylis  purpureis. 


two  falcate,  leafy  stipules  at  the  base  of  the 
stalk.  The  leaf-blades  are  3-nerved,  roundish,, 
cordate,  dividing  into  three  shallow  lobes  at  the 
truncated  apex,  dark  green  above,  variegated 
with  irregular  yellow  blotches,  purplish  on  the 
under  surface,  with  ocellate  glands.  The  cream- 
coloured  flowers  are  not  so  conspicuous  as  in 
some  species;  they  are  borne  in  pairs  on  slender 
axillary  stalks,  which  bear  three  remote,  minute 
bracts.  The  flowers  are  about  2  centimetres 
across,  with  a  broadly  cup-shaped  calyx,  umbili- 
cate  at  the  base,  dividing  into  five  oblong,  acumi- 
nate, recurved  lobes.  Petals  shorter  than  the 
sepals.  Faucial  corona,  of  a  single  row  of  hatchet- 
shaped,  violet-spotted  processes,  equalling  the 
petals  in  length ;  membranous  corona  plicated* 
with  many  infolded  processes.  Interior  of  flower- 
tube  smooth  ;  basal  corona  annular  ;  gynophore 
cream-coloured  ;  anthers  purple ;  ovary  globose, 
velvetty  ;  styles  purple.  It  was  introduced  from 
Venezuela  with  Cattleya  Mossise. 


ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 


LYCASTE  SKINNERI  ATRO-SANGUINEA.  J 
A  flower  of  this  fine  Lycaste,  remarkable 
both  for  its  beauty  as  a  variety  and  as  an  example 
of  the  effect  of  good  culture,  comes  from  the 
collection  of  Captain  G.  L.  Holford,  Westonbirt, 
Tetbury,  Gloucestershire  (Orchid-grower,  Mr.  H. 
Alexander).  The  flower  is  7  inches  across.  The 
sepals  and  petals  are  white,  the  former  lightly, 
and  the  latter  heavily  tinted  with  purplish-rose. 
The  lip  is  entirely  of  a  glowing  reddish-crimson, 
the  callus  being  yellow,  the  colour  appearing  the 
more  intense  in  contrast  with  the  ivory-white 
column.  Mr.  Alexander  finds  the  Lycastes  thrive 
most  vigorously  in  a  compost  in  which  Oak-leaves 
form  the  principal  ingredient. 

C-CELOGTNE  (PLEIONE)  PR.ECOX  ALBENS. 

A  near-ly  whits  form  of  the  rosy-lilac  Pleione 
prsecox  is  sent  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Moore,  Cragg  Royd 
Nurseries,  Rawdon,  near  Leeds,  who  remarks 
that,  out  of  the  thousands  of  these  "  Indian. 
Crocuses"  which  he  has  imported,  this  is  the 
first  of  its  kind.  The  flower  is  white,  but  close 
inspection  reveals  a  slight  trace  of  colour  similar 
to  that  seen  on  some  pearls ;  there  are  also  two. 
slight  purple  lines  and  a  few  spots  along  the 
crest,  which  has  a  yellow  blotch  in  front  of  it. 
At  one  time,  the  members  of  this  section  of 
Ccelogyne  used  to  bo  considered  difficult  to  grow, 
but  at  present  many  cultivators  succeed  satis-, 
factorily  with  them  planted  in  pans  suspended 
near  the  glass  of  the  roof,  or  on  shelves  in  a. 
similar  position.  The  great  requisite  is  a  liberal 
supply  of  water  until  the  bulbs  are  finished,  and 
leaves  begin  to  turn  yellow,  and  a  small  supply 
after. 

VAKDA    SANDERIANA,   VAR.    FROEBELIiE. 

A  very  large  and  handsome  flower  of  this  very 
fine  form  of  this  showy  orchid,  is  sent  by 
M.  Otto  Froebel,  of  Zurich,  who  says  of  it^. 
"  This  is  the  finest  I  have  ever  seen.  The 
plant  is  very  strong  and  healthy,  with  sixteen 
home-grown  leaves,  and  a  grand  spike  of  twelve 
flowers,  all  wonderfully  rich  in  colour,  and  of 
ideal  shape,  .as  you  will  see  by  the  flower  sent.5'1 
The  flower  and  all  of  its  segments  are  nearly 
circular  in  outline,  the  whole  being  four  and-a- 
half  inches  across  diagonally.  The  upper  sepal 
and  petals  are  of  a  light  rose  colour,  with  reddish- 
purple  spots  at  the  base ;  the  lower  sepals 
yellowish,  margined  with  rose,  and  beautifully 
marked  with  claret  colour  on  the  veining. 

Ctpripedium  x  Chas.  Richman. 
A  variety  of  the  C.  ■:  Leysenianum  type,  now 
in  flower  with  Mr.  H.  A.  Tracy,  at  Twickenham; 
and  with  a  perfectly  normal  flower,  so  far  as  its 
structure  is  concerned,  exhibits  a  strange  pecu- 
liarity i       he   disposition  of  its  markings.     The 
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whole  flower  is  tinted  with  purplish-rose,  as  in 
the  ordinary  form ;  but  one  of  the  petals  is  un- 
spotted, while  the  other  bears  a  profusion  of  small 
dark  purple  spots,  as  usually  displayed  in  this 
showy  hybrid.  The  odd  colouring  gives  a  very 
peculiar  apjiearance  to  tl  e  flower.  The  next 
thing  will  be  to  ascertain  whether  the  variation  is 
fixed  or  not. 

"  LINDENIA  "  (Nos.  5  and  0,  Vol.  17). 
The  following  illustrations  and  descriptions  of 
the  plants  illustrated,  are  given  in  the  last  issue 
of  this  fine  work  on  Orchids. 

Odontoolossitm  crispum,  Reine  Emma  —Flower  of 
fine  shape,  white,  with  massive  yellow-tinted  claret 
blotches  on  each  segment. 

Odontoglossum  crispum,  President  Roosevelt. — 
A  fine  flower  with  fringed  petals  ;  white,  with  reddish- 
brown  blotches. 


is  as  distinct  from  L.  grandis  as  many  other 
plants  accorded  specific  rank,  and  in  such  case 
the  use  of  both  names  is  unnecessary. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS  AT  FLORHAM 

FARMS,    FLORHAM    PARK,    NEW 

JERSEY,     U.S.A. 

The   house   illustrated    (fig.    114)    is   200   feet 

long,  33  feet  wide,  and  20  feet  high  at  the  ridge. 

It   contains  four    benches,  the   two   centre    ones 

being  G  feet  and  the  side  ones  5  feet  wide.     They 

are  about  2  feet  from  the  ground,  and  are  5  inches 

in  depth.     This  is  the  bench  commonly  in  use  in 

America  for    growing   Chrysanthemums,   Roses, 

Carnations,  &c,  and  allows  a  depth  of  4  inches  of 

soil.      The   young  plants  were  put   out   on  the 


SOUTH    AFRICA. 


TWO  DAYS  AROUND  CALEDON,  CAPE 
COLONY,  IN  A  CAPE  CART. 

My  friend,  an  enthusiastic  amateur  botanist, 
and  I  hired  a  Cape  cart  for  two  days,  and  went  a 
long  way  into  the  country.  The  first  day  was 
devoted  to  explorations  along  the  foot  of  the 
Swartzberg  Mountains ;  the  second  day  was 
along  the  Hartebeest  River,  and  to  the  right  of 
it,  as  far  as  Hartebeest  Berg,  I  made  a  list  of  the 
genera  we  met  with,  and  this  I  give  below,  but 
by  no  means  all  the  genera  to  be  found  about 
Caledon. 

I  could  not  help  reflecting,  as  the  cart  drove 


ODONTOGLOSStJJI  CRISPUM,  PHIM  K  ALBERT— A  pretty 

form  with  all  the  segments  slightly  fimbriated  ;  white, 
■with  large  reddish-brown  blotches  having  a  tracery  of 
purple  over  the  veining. 

Odontoglosscm  >:  Adrianm:  tigrinum.  —  Cre-ara- 
whitc,  heavily  blotched  with  light  chocolate. 

ODONTOOLOSSUM      X      LOOC'HRISTIENSE,     ETOILE      DE 

Moortebeeke.  —  Flowers  very  showy  bright  yellow, 
marked  with  chestnut-red. 

Trichopilia  suavis  Candida.— Flowers  white,  with 
orange  blotches  on  the  centre  ot  Ihe  labellum;  differ- 
ing from  T  suavis  alba,  figured  in  Lindntia,  vol.  1. 1.  2, 
which  has  lemon-yellow  markings  on  the  lip. 

L.i;lia  grandis  tenehrosa  suferbiens.— A  hand- 
some flower,  with  yellowish-led  sepals  and  pclals,  and 
dark  rose  labellum  veined  with  purple. 

L.t:lia  grandis  tenebrosa  Kavon  d'Or— Flowers 
large,  sepals  and  pclals  bright  yellow,  with  slight 
reddish  markings;  lip  French  white,  veined  wilh 
purple,  and  tinged  wilh  rose. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  Lcelia  tenebrosa 


benches  about  May  12,  and  each  plant  was  allowed 
10  ins.  of  space  in  each  direction.  The  buds  were 
taken  from  Aug.  15  onwards,  according  to  varieties, 
and  the  cutting  of  the  flowers  commenced  on 
October  10.  From  this  house  about  5,700  blooms 
were  cut,  each  one  of  exhibition  size  and  finish. 
Forty  1st  prizes,  including  a  Gold  Medal  and 
Silver  Cup,  were  won  by  flower3  cut  from  those 
shown  in  the  picture.  The  flowers  on  the  left 
side  of  the  picture  are  Mrs.  Henry  Robinson, 
many  of  which  had  been  cut  at  the  time  the 
photograph  was  taken.  These  blooms  all  aver- 
aged some  22  inches  in  circumference,  and 
the  same  distance  over  the  top  of  the  flower. 
Further  along  on  the  same  bench  was  Timothy 
Eaton  ;  this  variety  was  from  (j  to  10  feet  high, 
and  produced  enormous  blooms  27  inches  in 
circumference  and  25  inches  over.  On  the  right 
of  the  picture,  Madame  Carnot  and  G.  J.  Warren 
appear,  but  neither  were  nearly  developed  at  the 
time  that  the  photograph  was  taken.  Many 
flowers  of  these  varieties  were  shown  25  inches 
in  circumference  and  20  inches  over  While  the 
measurements  stated  will  afford  the  reader  an  idea 
of  the  size  of  the  individual  flowers,  flic  photo- 
graph does  not  do  justice  to  the  magnificent 
sight  the  house  presented  before  the  flowers 
began  to  be  cut  away. 


JERSEY,    U.S.A. 


along,  what  a  grand  opportunity  Caledon,  as  well 
as  other  places  I  have  visited  in  the  western 
parts  of  Cape  Colony,  offered  for  the  leisured 
botanist.  My  friend  returned  loaded  with 
species,  which  will  occupy  him  many  long  nights 
working  out  with  his  Fiora  Capensis  in  front  of 
him.  I  also  felt  what  a  glorious  opportunity  is 
affordei  to  those  elderly  gentlemen  who  freipient 
the  London  clubs,  and  sit  in  their  well-padded 
chairs  waiting  to  die,  while  their  heirs  are  fuming 
and  fretting  for  the  oil  boy  to  cast  off  this 
mortal  coil,  that  they  may  enjoy  his  possessions. 
With  a  botanical  hobby,  bird  hobby,  or  mseel 
hobby,  roaming  about  as  I  am  doing,  lie  would 
aid  years  to  his  life;  and  as  his  heirs  are  in- 
creasing in  years,  they  may  also  be  increasing  in 
wisdom,  so  that  when  their  time  comes,  they  may 
have  learned  that  the  sole  object  in  possessing  tin; 
resources  of  their  forebears  is  not  to  squander  it, 
but  to  use  it  as  a  trust. 

The  other  day  I  stood  watching  the  dung- 
beetle  rolling  up  his  material  into  round  bills. 
and  when  ready  pushing  it  uphill  with  bis  hind- 
legs,  every  u  >w  and  again  missing  his  holdj  and 
ball  and  In-  die  roll  down  together  totbe  starting- 
point,  to  take  up  his  task  again;  then  another 
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beetle  would  cast  up,  and  a  fight  would  ensue  for 
the  possession,  and  ball  and  beetles  again  roll 
downhill.  One,  while  I  waited,  after  some  com- 
bats and  much  exertion,  succeeded  in  landing 
his  treasure  where  he  intended  to  locate  it,  and 
immediately  made  a  dive  into  the  hole,  and  com- 
menced moving  the  soil  underneath  till  the  ball 
disappeared. 

The  birds  are  not  numerous,  as  they  have  many 
enemies  on  the  look  out  for  them,  but  most  of 
them  are  of  great  beauty. 

There  is  in  Cape  Colony  much  interesting 
study.  I  am  devoting  myself  to  the  study  of  the 
flora,  and  the  possibilities  of  the  land  for  agri- 
cultural pursuits.  In  a  few  days  I  start  by 
steamer  for  Durban,  will  work  through  Natal  into 
the  Transvaal,  then  cross  country  by  mail  cart, 
and  work  down  from  Mafeking  to  Kirnberley. 
At  De  Aar  I  propose  to  cross  to  Colesberg,  spend 
a  few  days  with  a  farmer,  then  enter  the  Orange 
River  Colony  j  returning  from  there,  I  intend  to 
work  through  the  eastern  part  of  Cape  Colony 
into  the  western  part,  and  back  to  Cape  Town. 
I  expect  to  cover  the  ground  in  about  six  months ; 
and  after  a  short  stay  in  Cape  Town,  make  for 
London. 

List  of  genera  to  be  found  within  the  Caledon 
district,  as  far  as  we  could  judge,  is  given  below. 
No  doubt  there  are  many  more  to  be  found,  as  we 
did  not  touch  the  mountains,  where  many  fine 
things  are  to  be  found  of  great  interest.  Intending 
botanists  travelling  in  South  Africa  should  study 
carefully inadvancethe Flora Capensis.  Thelibrary 
of  Cape  Town  is  exceptionally  rich  ;  there  is  a  com- 
plete set  of  the  Botanical  Magazine  and  of  the  Gar- 
deners' Chronicle,  and  I  suppose  many  other  books 
of  reference,  botanical,  historical,  &c.  The  library 
is  free,  and  the  attendants  most  obliging.  I  have 
not  made  much  use  of  it,  as  I  have  been  intensely 
interested  in  the  political  situation.  It  would 
tend  greatly  to  the  settlement  of  the  country  if 
the  Imperial  Government  would  pay  the  farmers 
in  Cape  Colony  the  sums  which  have  been  settled 
as  due  to  them  for  mules,  horse?,  and  cattle  taken 
from  them  while  martial  law  existed.  I  spent 
three  days  on  a  farm  at  Tulhagh  while  working 
in  this  valley,  and  was  most  hospitably  treated, 
the  children  calling  me  uncle. 

For  easy  reference  I  have  put  the  genera  alpha- 
betically, and  trust  my  notice  will  stimulate 
botanists  to  visit  Cape  Colony,  &c.  Two  or  three 
of  the  genera  named  were  not  in  flower,  but  there 
are  many  that  are  not  recorded  in  this  list. 


Albuca 

Anthericum 

Antholyza 

Adenandra 

Aphelexis 

Acidanthera 

Aristea 

Asparagus 

Aulax 

Babiana 

Bo^.artia 

BniDsvigia  mul- 

ti  flora 
Bulbine 
Balbinella 
Buphane  ciliaris 
Bteomitra    co- 

lumellaris 
Berckheya 
Belmnntia 
Cyanella 
Cyrtanthus 
Crassula 
Colutea 
Curculigo 
Coryrabium 
Dimorphotbeca 
Diplopappus 
Dilatris 
Dipcadi 
Drimia 
Drosera 
Ericas,  a  large 

number 
Eriosperraum 


Eucomi9 

Ferns 

tiladioli 

Geissorlnza 

Gat  ax  is 

Gethyllxs 

Gebra 

Gazania 

Gnaphalium 

Hypoxis 

Homeria 

Hesperandra 

Hiemanthus 

Heliehi  ysum 

Halleria 

Jlelip'eruai 

Hermannia 

Iris 

Iudigofera 

Kniphofia 

IvQo;vltonia 

Laclienalia 

Lapevrousia 

Lobelia 

Iieuco3permnm 

Lnbostemon 

Liparia 

Leucadendron 

Lnnaria 

More  a 

Massooia 

Melanthium 

Micranlhus 

Manulea 

Minve'cs 


Melalasia 
Oxalis 

Ornitbogalnin 
Osteospermum 
Os  mites 
Pelargonium, 
Polygala 
Pndalyria 
Phcenoeoma 
Pentad 
Romulea 
Kichardia, 
Soabiosa 
Spa  rax  is 
Sebtca 
Senecio 
Sutherlandia 
frutescens 
Sorririai,?) 
Tritouia 
Tulbazhia 
Trtpteris 
Urginea 
Wachendorfia 
Wats  on  ia 
Wurmbea 

Oechipace.iv 
Fcliizodium 
Disa 

Satyrium 
Bertholina    pec- 

linata 
Pterygodiums 
Desperis 


NURSERY    NOTES. 

D.  S.  THOMSON  and  SONS,  WIMBLEDON. 

In  few  parts  of  London  has  the  builder  been 
more  actively  engaged  of  late  years  than  in  some 
of  the  south-western  suburbs,  and  the  Wimbledon 
district  has  yielded  many  "  eligible  sites  "  to  his 
insatiable  demands.  Part  of  the  area  of  the  old 
Wimbledon  nursery  of  Messrs.  Thomson  &  Sons 
is  already  covered  with  "desirable  flats,"  and 
very  soon  another  portion  of  2  acres  will  be 
taken  from  the  nursery  to  be  treated  similarly. 

The  older  residents  of  this  part  of  Surrey 
remember  that  the  nursery  consisted  originally 
of  12  acres  of  land,  which  was  previously  the 
fruit  and  kitchen  gardens  belonging  to  the  Wim- 
bledon Park  House  property,  where  the  Duke  of 
Somerset  resided  early  in  the  last  century.  An 
old  garden  wall  that  was  built  long  before  those 
days,  still  exists  as  an  illustration  of  the  thorough- 
ness that  characterised  the  age.  It  is  4  feet  in 
thickness  at  the  base,  and  the  foundations  extend 


Peter  Barr,  V.H.H.,  Cape  Town. 


MR.    D.    S.    THOMSON,    WIMBLEDON. 

6  feet  below  the  ground-level.  No  wonder  that 
it  is  still  in  good  condition  !  A  further  relic  is 
tli3  gardener's  cottage,  and  now  the  residence  of 
a  member  of  the  firm. 

The  Wimbledon  Park  House  estate  has  long 
since  ceased  to  exist  as  private  property,  and  many 
of  the  younger  generation  of  residents  may  not 
know  the  associations  that  are  connected  with  the 
large  area  of  villa  residences  now  known  as  the 
"Wimbledon  Park"  district.  We  must  not  dwell 
longer,  however,  upon  this  interesting  subject,  so 
closely  connected  with  the  history  of  Wimbledon. 

Messrs.  Thomson's  nurseries  are  remarkable  for 
the  excellent  condition  of  the  plants  cultivated 
there. 

The  interest  of  the  famous  "  fruit  gardens," 
as  they  were  then  known,  was  purchased  by  Mr. 
Thomson,  more  thin  half  a  century  ago,  from  the 
family  of  James  Paxton  (brother  of  Sir  Joseph 
Paxton),  who  had  them  previously.  Mr.  Thomson 
soon  commenced  to  establish  the  present  nur- 
series, and  made  landscape  gardening  a  special 
feature  of  his  business.  A  quarter  of  a  century 
ago,  it  was  seen  that  the  leasehold  property  in 
Wimbledon  would  have  to  go  sooner  or  later,  and 
Mr,  Thomson  secured  the  freehold  of  nearly  50 
acres  of  good  land,  situate  between  Wimbledon 
and  Raynes  Park,  bounded  by  the  main  line  of 
the  London  &  South  Western  Railway,  from 
which    we    have    often    admired    the    admirable 


condition  in  which  the  nurseries  are  maintained. 
The  sting  was  thus  taken  from  the  falling-in  of 
portions  of  the  lease,  and  the  builder's  encroach- 
ments, for  the  Raynes  Park  Nursery  affords  ample 
ground  for  out-of-door  stock,  and  sufficient  of  the 
area  of  the  home  nursery  to  accommodate  the 
glasshouses,  is  secured  to  the  firm  for  the  best 
part  of  another  century. 

The  head  of  the  firm,  Mr.  David  Stewart 
Thomson,  whose  portrait  we  reproduce  on  this 
page,  was  born  in  the  vicinity  of  Stirling,  N.B., 
in  the  year  181G,  but  although  in  his  eighty- 
seventh  year,  he  is  perfectly  hale  and  hearty,  as 
the  photograph,  taken  two  years  ago,  shows,  and 
may  often  be  seen  in  the  district  inspecting  the 
work  in  connection  with  the  nursery.  Mr.  Thom- 
son's two  sons,  William  Stewart  Thomson  and 
Henry  David  Thomson,  are  also  members  of  the 
firm,  and  take  active  parts  in  the  business;  the 
former  conducts  the  management  of  the  land- 
scape-gardening department,  now  that  his  father 
requires  more  rest  from  his  very  active  life. 

The  Home  Nursery 
is  approached  through  a  pretty  conservatory, 
which  is  furnished  with  Palms  and  other  foliage 
plants,  and  brightened  by  groups  of  flowering 
plants  in  season.  There  are  glass-houses  to  the 
number  of  thirty,  and  the  contents  of  many  of 
these  show  that  the  business  includes  a  brisk 
local  trade  in  decorative  plants,  cut  flowers,  and 
florist's  specialties.  There  were  noticed  batches 
of  Pelargoniums  Raspail  Improved  and  Cynthia. 
a  semi-double  white  variety  ;  Begonia  Gloire  de 
Lorraine,  and  the  Turnford  Hall  variety  of  this 
excellent  Begonia  ;  Oypripedium  insigne,  large 
numbers  of  Aspidistras,  which  are  imported  in 
clumps  direct  from  Japan  ;  Cattleya  Trianaei  and 
C.  labiata,  for  supplying  flowers  for  cutting  ; 
great  pyramidal  plants  of  Indian  Rhododendrons 
(Azaleas)  for  the  same  purpose  ;  several  houses 
of  popular  varieties  of  Fern,  also  Lilium  speiio- 
sum,  7000  Chrysanthemum  plants,  &c.  Most  of 
the  foregoing  plants  are  for  the  local  or  shop 
trade ;  but  there  are  other  species  that  are  for 
distribution  over  a  wider  area.  Such  are  the 
Bouvardias,  of  which  hundreds  of  good  plants 
were  commencing  to  bloom  in  5-inch  pots ;  70O 
climbing  Roses  in  pots,  and  500  pot  Vines,  which 
are  grown  on  the  two-years'  system.  Revertin^- 
to  the  Chrysanthemums,  we  saw  large  batches  of 
plants  of  such  varieties  as  those  of  the  Madame 
Desgranges  type,  and  Boule  de  Neige,  that  had 
been  lifted  from  the  open  ground  and  planted 
upon  shelves  in  span-roofed  houses,  a  similar 
system  to  that  practised  commonly  in  America, 
even  in  the  case  of  exhibition  blooms.  The  plants 
were  yielding  nici?  blooms  on  September  28. 

The  New  Gypsophila. 
The  out-of-doors  stock  at  the  home  nursery  is 
varied ;  but  amongst  the  miscellaneous  plants 
there,  we  were  most  interested  in  some  fine  Mul- 
berry-trees as  standards,  with  clear  stems  5  feet 
to  G  ie^t  high,  and  luxuriant  heads.  It  is  seldom 
such  trees  of  the  Mulberry  are  seen  in  nurseries. 
A  batch  of  plants  of  the  double -flowered  Gyp- 
sophila paniculata  was  not  without  interest, 
although  we  had  seen  the  variety  exhibited  at. 
the  Drill  Hall  on  two  occasions  previously, 
where  on  July  30,  1901,  the  Floral  Committee 
recommended  it  an  Award  of  Merit.  The 
flowers  are  not  double  in  the  usual  manner, 
but  present  really  an  instance  of  prolification, 
each  apparent  bloom  being  really  a  head  of 
blooms,  numbering  six,  if  we  remember  rightly. 
The  prolification  was  of  the  nature  of  a  sport 
which  occurred  in  these  nurseries  eight  years 
ago.  It  was  some  time  before  a  successful 
method  of  propagation  was  discovered,  but  now 
the  stock  is  easily  increased  by  cuttings,  batches 
of  which  we  saw  in  several  stages  of  develop- 
ment. The  youn*  plants  are  not  stopped  by 
pinching,    but   the    shoots    air    secured    to   neat 
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stakes,  and  they  produce  large  panicles  of  white 
bloom  of  great  value  for  almost  any  purpose  that 
cut  flowers  are  required  for,  and  grown  in  a  pot 
they  are  admirable  for  the  decoration  of  the  conser- 
vatory.    Plants  will  be  distributed  in  the  spring. 

The  Branch  Nursery, 
already  mentioned,  consists  of  nearly  fifty  acres 
of  good  loam  over  clay.  It  is  abundantly  stocked 
with  most  kinds  of  trees  and  shrubs,  and  other 
species  of  hardy  plants.  In  the  quarters  con- 
taining a  collection  of  hardy  perennial  flowering 
plants,  bright  patches  of  colour  were  made  by 
the  brilliant  herbaceous  Phlox  Lothair,  and  the 
Bessai-abicus  and  other  varieties  of  the  Michaelmas 
Daisy.  A  fine  lot  of  German  Irises  were  being 
divided  and  replanted.  Lobelia  cardinalis  in 
bloom  in  a  large  bed  was  beautiful  ;  a  great  quan- 
tity of  Violet  plants  in  variety  were  noticed,  and 
Violas  included,  batches  then  being  rooted  and 
others  in  course  of_  planting-out  ready  for  sale. 
An  unusually  fine  stock  of  the  lovely  Scabiosa 
caucasicawas  noticed.  The  dwarf  growing  alpine 
plants  are  cultivated  in  beds  protected  from  winds 
by  Thuya  hedges. 

Large  quantities  of  Strawberry  plants  were 
layered  in  small  pots  "plunged  near  to  the  plants, 
British  Queen  and  Royal  Sovereign  taking  leading 
places  amongst  the  varieties.  Close  to  these  were 
large  breadths  of  Seakale  to  be  sold  for  forcing. 
Roses  are  grown  largely,  there  being  about 
18,000  plants  budded  each  year. 

Of  the  trees  and  shrubs,  it  may  be  said  that 
rarely  if  ever  do  nurserymen  have  a  season  so 
favourable  for  growth  as  that  of  1902.  The 
amount  made  by  almost  every  variety  in  this 
nursery  is  most  unusual,  and  may  be  attributed 
to  the  trees  having  had  no  cheek  from  dry 
weather ;  and  with  frequent  rains  and  a  damp 
atmosphere  they  made  appreciable  growth  every 
week.  In  some  seasons,  during  periods  in  June 
and  July,  trees  and  shrubs  are  next  to  being 
stationary  owing  to  drought,  they  are  then  apt 
to  become  a  little  hard,  and  the  growth  after- 
wards is  less  free  and  shorter-jointed.  There  is 
an  excellent  stock  of  Irish  Ivies,  and  of  most 
varieties  of  this  srlsndid  town  evergreen,  for 
which  as  tree  Ivies  or  as  climbing  plants,  there 
is  always  a  good  demand  in  London.  Limes 
succeed  perfectly ;  about  3,500  are  layered  every 
year,  and  the  standard  are  grown  in  single  rows, 
so  that  they  make  perfect  specimens  with  grand 
heads,  and  the  smoothest  and  straightest  stems. 
Another  famous  London  tree,  the  Plane,  is  grown 
very  largely ;  also  Sycamores,  standard  and  other 
Thorns,  Elms,  Birch,  Mountain  Ash,  and  indeed 
most  kinds  of  forest  and  ornamental  trees  and 
shrubs.  Three  years'  old  Planes  had  made 
growths  5  feet  long  on  September  28.  Tews  and 
Box  are  quite  a  feature  of  the  nursery. 

A  great  breadth  of  pyramidal  HoUies  was 
being  replanted,  and  this  necessary  work  appears 
to  be  given  the  attention  it  deserves  in  all  cases. 
There  are  plenty  of  Conifers,  and  the  collection 
includes  most  plants  of  those  species  known  to 
thrive  best  in  Surrey  and  the  neighbouring 
counties.  ■ 

Fruit-trees  are  by  no  means  neglected  ;  Apples, 
Pear3,  Plums,  Cherries,  and  Peache3,  are  grown 
in  large  quantities  as  bush  trees  or  trained  as 
espaliers. 

But  we  must  conclude  these  notes  of  a  most 
interesting  visit,  for  neither  editors  nor  readers 
like  long  articles,  and  this  one,  we  fear,  is  already 
open  to  such  an  objection. 


whether  they  would  be  as  successfully  grown  in 
the  new  as  in  the  old  q\iarters,  the  species  of 
Phalamopsis  being  known  to  be  endowed  with 
peculiarities  which  even  the  most  carefully  con- 
structed house  does  not  always  satisfy.  Messrs. 
Low  have  been  the  centre  of  the  Phalsenopsis 
culture  of  Europe  for  many  years,  and  many  of 
the  standard  species,  such  as  P.  Stuartiana,  and 
the  hybrids,  have  been  due  to  their  introduction. 
P.  Schilleriana,  P.  amabilis,  P.  Aphrodite,  and 
P.  Stuartiana,  form  the  bulk  of  the  collection,  but 
good  examples  of  most  of  the  other  and  some  of 
the  hybrids  are  still  in  evidence,  and  arrangements 
are  being  made  for  further  interesting  introduc- 
tions. An  adjoining  warm  house  has  a  batch  of 
the  still  uneommon  Cypripedium  purpuratum  in 
flower  ;  a  strong  plant  of  a  fine  variety  of  C.  x 
Madame  Jules  Hye,  with  large,  white,  rose-tinted 
upper  sepal;  C.  x  Tityus,  C.  x  Nandi,  C.  insigne 
Laura  Kimball,  C.  i.  Ballias,  C.  i.  Sanderae,  and 
other  yellow  forms  of  C.  insigne,  and  a  noble 
plant  of  that  exceedingly  stately  hybrid  C.  x 
l'Ansoni,  with  a  fine  spike  of  three  flowers. 

Odontoglossum  crispum  is  extensively  and  well 
grown,  house  after  house  of  it  being  remarked. 


MESSRS.  HUGH  LOW  &  CO. 
Phahenopsids  have  always  been  a  specialty  with 
Messrs.  Hugh  Low  k  Co.,  and  their  house  of 
"  Moth  Orchids "  at  Bush  Hill  Park  equals  in 
point  of  vigour  the  fine  collection  which  they  had 
at  the  old  nurseries  at  Clapton  for  many  years. 
It  was  a  matter  of  some  anxiety  to   ascertain 


The  showy  Dendrobiums  are  extensively  im- 
ported and  cultivated  at  Bush  Hill  Park,  and. 
a  large  house  has  the  roof  thickly  set  with 
fine  specimens  suspended  from  it.  Dendrobiuni 
Wardianum  is  there  in  quantity,  and  with  fine,, 
mature  pseudo-bulbs  for  the  coming  season's, 
flowering  ;  D.  Devonianum  in  large  numbers,  and 
with  pseudo-bulbs  3  feet  or  more  in  length,  and 
yet  only  a  few  years  ago  this  beautiful  Dendrobe 
was  numbered  among  the  "difficult"  species; 
as  was  also  D.  formosum  giganteum,  but  which, 
here  grows  and  flowers  well  year  after  year. 

Cypripediums  are  represented  in  great  quan- 
tities, the  imported  species  in  larger  numbers  than 
in  any  other  nursery.  There  is  reason  in  this, 
for  already  the  importation  of  C.  Lawrenceanum. 
has  produced  several  C.-L.  Hyeanum  ;  and  the 
large  number  of  C.  callosum  is  now  showing  an 
advance  towards  an  albino,  in  a  form  flowering 
for  the  first  time,  and  in  which  the  rose  colour  is, 
nearly  suppressed. 

Vanda  eoarulea  is  grown  in  quantity,  and  in  fine- 
condition  ;  Brazilian  Oncidiums  in  great  profusion, 
and  well  set  with  flowers ;  O.  incurvum  and 
O.  ornithorhynchum,  with  their   rose  and  white 


Fig.  116.— unmanured  and  manured  oxioxs.    (see  r.  341.) 


Some  were  in  flower,  and  among  them  a  few 
spotted  forms,  of  which  already  some  good  things 
have  bloomed  out  of  recent  importations,  and 
there  are  yet  large  quantities  unflowered  which 
will  probably  be  productive  in  good  forms.  In 
the  corridor  is  a  fine  show  of  O.  crispum,  O. 
Forbesii,  O.  varicosum,  Cymbidiums,  and  other 
Orchids  of  the  season,  arranged  with  foliage 
plants  ;  and  in  the  adjoining  ends  of  the  houses 
groups  of  whatever  may  be  in  flower  in  the 
different  sections  are  arranged,  so  that  they  may 
be  examined  without  traversing  the  long  ranges 
of  houses. 

The  Cattleya  and  L»lia-houses  have  largo 
numbers  of  all  the  showy  kinds,  C.  labiata  and  C. 
Loddigesii  both  making  good  displays.  With 
them  are  C.  Dowiana  and  C.  D.  aurea,  C.  Eldo- 
rado, C.  bicolor,  and  the  new  ally  of  it  recently 
introduced  by  Messrs.  Low,  C.  Grossii,  which  is 
extraordinarily  variable  in  size  and  colour,  the 
flowers  varying  from  one  almost  an  albino  to 
those  with  olive  -  green,  unspotted  sepals  and 
petals,  and  light  rose  lip  ;  and  darker  forms  of 
the  same  type  with  chocolate-spotted  sepals  and 
petals.  Hybrid  Cattleyas  and  Ltelio-Cattleyaa 
were  well  represented,  among  the  showiest  being 
the  rose  and  purple  L.-C.  x  Firefly,  a  pretty  and 
profuso  bloomer;  good  C.  x  Hardyana,  C.  x 
Mis.  J.  W.  Whiteley,  C.  x  Maroui,  Lxlio- 
Cattleya  x  intermedio-flava,  ic. 


flowers,  and  in  each  species  good  plants  of  the 
pure  white  form  ;  O.  cucullatum,  O.  splendidum, 
&c.  Practically  everywhere  these  Oncidiums- 
grow  to  perfection  under  cooler  treatment  than, 
was  given  them  years  ago,  and  when  they  were, 
in  consequence  of  excessive  heat  given  them,, 
wrongly  accused  of  being  bad  growers. 

Odontoglossum  grande,  one  of  the  showiest  of 
autumn  flowers,  is  well  represented,  and  profusely 
flowered ;  and  most  of  the  showy  genera,  which 
are  the  things  principally  cultivated  by  the  firm, 
are  in  splendid  condition. 

The  large  culture  of  Orchids  is  only  one  branch 
of  the  Bush  Hill  Park  Nurseries,  where  equally 
important  branches  are  devoted  to  almost  all 
the  showy  flowers  useful  for  decorative  purposes. 
Palms  and  other  plants  grown  for  foliage,  and 
hardy  flowers  of  all  kinds.  Plants  for  market 
purposes,  export,  or  home  sale,  of  every  descrip- 
tion, of  proved  excellence,  are  extensively  and 
well  grown  at  Bush  Hill  Park,  the  interests  of  the 
one  department  not  being  allowed  to  encroach  on 
those  of  any  other. 

STONE  ORCHID  COMPANY. 
This  company  was  projected  between  three 
and  four  years  ago,  for  the  importation  and 
cultivation  of  Odontoglossum  crispum  chiefly, 
both  with  a  view  to  the  flowering  of  valuable 
varieties  out  of  the  importation.-,  an  1  to  the     de 
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of  \  [cut  flowers.  Under  the  management  of 
Mr.  F.  S.  Stevens,  the  company's  stock  of 
•well  -  grown  Odontoglossums  is  located  in  a 
-well  constructed  block  of  eight  span  -  roofed 
houses,  the  arrangement  of  which  is  complete  in 
the  matter  of  heating,  water  supply,  ventilation, 
and  all  the  other  important  details.  The  method 
of  shading  is  by  stretching  the  light  shading  from 
a*idge  to  ridge  of  the  block  of  houses,  and  by  that 
means  the  ventilation  is  not  impeded.  The 
liouses  also  have  the  ordinary  wooden  doors  for 
use  in  cold  weather,  and  fine  open  canvas  ones 
■with  wooden  frames  for  use  in  hot  weather. 

With  regard  to  the  very  large  number  of  fine 
Odontoglossums  in  the  houses,  their  good  quality 
ds  uniform  throughout.  Some  were  in  flower  at 
the  time  of  our  visit,  and  among  them  a  few  white 
iorms  of  remarkable  size  and  breadth  of  petal ; 
also  two  or  three  spotted  forms  fully  expanded,  and 
.several  which  in  the  bud  seemed  to  promise  to 
be  of  merit.  Mr.  Stevens  watches  those  about  to 
flower  for  the  first  time  with  keen  interest,  and  it 
must  be  pleasant  to  be  custodian  of  such  a  fine  lot 
of  i>lants, whose  vigourhas  been  the  outcome  of  his 
^kill  and  careful  treatment.  The  manager's 
•dwelling,  the  new  offices,  stores,  and  packing-shed 
.are  all  conveniently  arranged. 


PLANT     NOTES. 

HELENTTIM  ATJTUMNALE. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  useful  members  of  the 
Composite  family.  Cut  spikes,  from  4  to  5  feet 
iiigh.  and  surmounted  by  large  golden  -  yellow 
iflowers,  3  inches  across,  are  most  useful,  and 
have  a  telling'  effect  intermixed  with  sprays  of 
Michaelmas  Daisies  of  distinct  shades  of  colour, 
and  such-like  flowers,  in  large  vases,  for  the 
adornment  of  entrance-halls  and  rooms  during 
the  autumn.  The  plant  should,  therefore,  be 
■grown  in  every  garden  which  is  expected  to 
produce  flowers  in  quantity,  for  the  purpose 
indicated.  The  plant  Is  easily  increased  by  divi- 
sion of  the  roots,  and  it  will  succeed  in  any 
ordinary  garden  soil  inclining  to  be  light  rather 
than  heavy  in  texture.  H.  W.  W. 

Hibiscus  Htjegelii. 
To  anyone  who  wants  a  showy  climber,  easily 
kept  within  bounds,  to  flower  under  a  greenhouse 
iroof ,  or  r  g  linst  a  pillar  in  a  conservatory,  I 
can  recommend  Hibiscus  Huegelii,  a  native  of 
Australia.  One  is  trained  from  the  floor  of  my 
greenhouse  to  the  top  of  the  roof,  the  stem  being 
^persistent,  and  branching  moderately.  It  is  now 
"five  or  six  years  old.  It  flowers  for  nine  months, 
from  November  to  July — more  abundantly  in 
spring.  The  colour  is  soft  blue-purple,  and  the 
size  of  the  flowers  1-  inches  across.  It  ripens  seed 
sparingly,  and  cuttings  do  not  strike  readily. 
<C.  Wolley  Dod,  Edge  Hall,  Malpas. 


CULTURAL    MEMORANDA. 


MARaUERITES. 
I  enquired  recently  of  Messrs.  Ward  Bros.,  of 
Oak  House  Nurseries,  Enfield  Eoad,  Southgate, 
what  is  their  usual  mode  of  growing  the  above  ? 
This  is  the  answer: — August-struck  cuttings  in 
boxes  placed  in  cold  frames,  potted  into  48's 
when  ready;  they  only  require  once  stopping. 
These  should  be  ready  for  the  May  sales.  This 
is  a  new  departure  to  me,  and  I  think  well  worth 
a  note.  True,  at  first  sight,  the  tops  being  small, 
the  plants  look  over-potted;  but  I  can  see  the 
wisdom  of  getting  free-rooting  plants  from  boxes, 
which  are  far  before  those  turned  out  of  thumbs. 
The  above  growers,  standing  in  the  market,  quite 
know  what  sort  of  plants  will  meet  their  trade. 
Stephen  Castle,  October  27. 


TREES   AND    SHRUBS. 

♦ 

CRATAEGUS    PYRACANTHA    LELANDI. 

Seeing  the  avidity  with  which  market  growers 
seize  upon  anything,  whether  floral  or  berried, 
that  seems  likely  to  attract  the  public,  it  is  a 
matter  for  surprise  that  no  one  seems  so  far  to 
have  largely  planted  this  freely  -berried  shrub, 
that  the  long  sprays  of  berries  borne  in  such 
remarkable  profusion  might  be  ciit  and  sold. 
The  now  well-known  Physalis  Francheti  looks  well, 
and  is  widely  grown  for  market  purposes.  We 
have  no  berry-producing  shrub  that  is  so  fruitful 
as  this  Crataegus,  nor  one  so  accommodating. 
To  have  an  abundance  of  sprays  for  cutting,  it  is 
best  to  plant  6  feet  apart,  and  keep  to  bush  form. 
Plants  hard  cut  one  year  would  no  doubt  need  a 
couple  of  years  in  which  to  recoup.  Some  big 
bushes  at  Kingston  are  just  now  loaded  with  long 
sprays  of  berries.  A.  D. 


it  fresh,  and  turfy,  mixing  with  it  bone-meal,  and 
at  the  surface,  where  the  roots  should  be,  apply  a 
good  sprinkling  of  Vine-manure.  In  the  case  of 
aged  or  weak  trees,  remove  the  surface-soil  down 
to  the  roots  ;  afford  a  good  dressing  of  bone-meal 
and  Vine-manure,  and  a  2-inch  layer  of  fresh 
turfy-loam  chopped  small ;  water  afterwards  with 


The  Week's  Work, 


FRUITS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  James  Whytock,  Gardener  to  the  Dcke  of 
Btjccleuch,  Dalkeith,  Scotland. 

Peach-houses. — The  trees  in  the  early  house  will 
not  require  much  attention  now  as  regards  the 
pruning  of  the  shoots,  if  the  latter  received 
proper  treatment  in  the  spring  and  early  summer 
months.  When  trees  have  not  been  attended  to 
in  this  matter,  let  as  many  shoots  as  have  carried 
fruits  be  removed  as  will  still  leave  the  trellis 
moderately  well  covered,  and  be  sure  to  leave  as 
many  of  this  year's  shoots  as  will  furnish  the 
central  parts  of  the  trees,  which  may  in  some 
cases  be  secured  to  the  old  bare  shoots.  All 
fairly  strong  shoots,  especially  those  situated  at 
the  extremities  of  the  branches,  should  be 
shortened  to  a  wood-bud.  Very  vigorous  trees 
should  be  lifted,  the  strong  roots  cut  back,  and 
b3  replanted  on  the  same  spot.  Let  the  ground 
be  made  firm  beneath  the  roots  ;  make  the  bottom 
slope  from  the  wall,  spread  out  the  roots  near  the 
surface,  and  cover  them  with  some  fresh  turfy 
loam.  The  shoots  of  such  trees  should  be 
shortened  to  a  wood-bud. 

Cleansing  the  trees.- — Peach-trees  which  undergo 
a  course  of  forcing  are  sure  to  be  infested  by 
red-spider.  To  rid  the  trees  of  this  pest  after  the 
pruning  is  finished,  put  one  or  two  handfuls  of 
sulphur,  according  to  the  size  of  the  forcing-house, 
on  one  or  two  slates  or  tiles  placed  on  the  floor,  set 
it  alight,  and  let  it  burn  till  the  fumes  have  slightly 
filled  the  house,  when  if  necessary  withdraw  the 
sulphur.  The  trees  may  afterwards  be  washed 
with  soapy  water  mixed  with  a  little  petroleum. 
If  the  trees  are  infested  with  mealy-bug  or  seale, 
paint  them  with  the  XL-All  liquid  insecticide. 
Wash  with  soap-suds  mixed  with  paraffin  the 
trellises,  all  woodwork,  and  the  walls.  If  neces- 
sary, walls  may  be  limewashed  and  the  trellis 
painted.  If  the  border  on  examination  is  found 
to  be  dryish,  or  the  soil  lacking  in  plant-food, 
afford  a  thorough  application  of  diluted  cow- 
house drainings.  Having  done  this,  remove  the 
soil  down  to  the  roots,  sprinkle  some  bone-meal 
and  Thomson's  Vine-manure  (one  of  the  best  for 
Peach-trees),  cover  the  roots  with  a  2-inch  layer 
of  finely- chopped  fresh  turfy-loam,  and  finish 
with  a  mulch  o£  short  stable-litter. 

Nectarines. — These  fruits  are  coming  into  much 
favour  for  early  cropping,  and  with  reason,  for  they 
set  fruits  more  freely,  and  carry  a  much  heavier 
crop  than  the  Peach ;  Cardinal  and  Rivers'  Early 
are  two  of  the  best  varieties  for  early  forcing. 
The  best  season  for  replanting  trees  or  renewing 
borders  is  when  the  foliage  parts  freely  from  the 
shoots;  it  is  therefore  too  late  for  such  operations 
if  the  trees  are  to  be  started  this  month,  or  in 
December;  still,  if  things  are  not  satisfactory, 
carry  out  the  work  forthwith,  and  do  not  start  the 
house  till  January  or  later.  In  renewing  the 
border,  put  in  plenty  of  drainage,  leaving  2h  feet 
for  depth  of  soil.  The  best  kind  of  soil  for  the 
trees  is  a  heavy,  rather  clayey  loam,  mixed  with 
mortar-rubble  ;  if  light  soil  only  can  be  got,  use 


THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  W.  P.  Bound,  Gardener  to  J.  Colman,  Esq., 

Gatton  Park,  Reigate. 
Planting  under  the  Staging  in  Orchid  Houses. — 
Many  improvements  can  be  made  in  the  gene- 
rality of  houses  in  which  Orchids  are  grown,  which 
add  to  the  appearance  of  the  houses  as  a  whole, 
and  is  beneficial  to  the  plants.  At  this  season  the 
planting  of  various  plants  under  the  stages  may  be 
carried  out  in  the  following  manner.  A  pleasing 
effect  can  be  made  by  forming  a  small  rockery  to 
face  the  paths,  keeping  it  low,  so  as  not  to  form 
a  hindrance  to  the  free  circulation  of  the  air; 
and  there  are  many  species  of  plants  which  will 
grow  on  such  rockeries,  taking  care  to  select  only 
such  as  will  not  harbour  insect  pests.  Should  a 
rockery  not  be  thought  desirable,  the  plants  may 
be  placed  with  good  effect  on  the  level. 

Bare  Walls. — Many  houses  are  spoilt  by  a  large 
area  of  bare  wall  which  might  be  converted  into  a 
pleasing  feature  with  very  little  trouble  or  expense. 
A  very  suitable  covering  for  a  wall  is  Ficus  repens, 
planted  in  pockets  made  of  terra  cotta  in  which 
some  common  species  of  Orchids  may  be  planted 
and  secured  to  the  wall.  lu  the  warm  houses, 
Epidendrum  radicans  might  be  used  with  good 
effect ;  and  in  the  cooler  ones,  Oncidium  varico- 
sum,  0.  Forbesii,  and  O.  Marshallianum  might  be 
put  to  a  similar  use.  Another  item  that  affords 
relief  to  the  usual  monotony,  and  affords  pro- 
tection to  the  Orchids  standing  on  the  stage,  is  a 
lower  stage  carrying  a  row  of  plants  grown  in 
small  pots  or  planted  out.  It  will  be  found  by 
those  who  adopt  these  suggestions  that  they  are 
of  a  decided  advantage  to  the  Orchids,  besides 
being  pleasing  to  the  eye. 

Cleansing  the  Plants. — When  the  cleansing  of 
the  houses  is  completed,  the  plants  themselves 
shoiild  be  overhauled,  putting  new  stakes  to  those 
that  need  them,  and  cleansing  leaves,  &c,  with  a 
sponge  and  soapy  water,  so  that  at  the  second 
examination  in  the  month  of  January,  but  little 
will  need  to  be  done,  excepting,  perhaps,  on 
plants  overrun  with  white  scale  or  mealy-bug 
which  one  cleansing  is  not  enough  to  eradicate. 
If  red-spider  appear,  as  it  will  in  winter,  when 
syringing  is  not  much  practised,  and  much  artifi- 
cial heat  is  a  necessity,  then  every  infested  plant 
must  be  cleansed.  Against  the  first  two  pests, 
methylated  spirit  applied  with  a  camel  -  hair  J 
pencil  is  pretty  effectual ;  and  the  gardener  who 
has  to  attend  to  the  plants  daily  should  be  in- 
structed to  keep  a  sharp  look  out  for  them  when 
affording  water.  See  my  Calendar  for  January  11 
of  the  present  year. 


THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 

By  R.  Davidson*,  Gardener  to  Earl  Cadogan-, 
Culford  Hall,  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 

Planting. — The  planting  of  deciduous  trees 
and  shrubs  should  be  carried  out  forthwith,  if 
the  soil  has  been  prepared,  and  is  in  a  suitable 
and  workable  condition,  the  roots  of  the  trees 
having  then  a  chance  of  forming  some  new  fibres 
before  cold  weather  sets  in.  When 'the  trees 
come  to  hand,  the  bundles  should  be  unpacked 
without  delay,  damaged  roots  cut  back  to  sound 
parts,  and  the  trees  laid-in  till  they  can  fee 
planted.  Be  careful  in  planting  to  avoid  having 
any  of  the  roots  doubled  underneath,  or  of  putting 
the  stem  deeper  than  it  was  before.  If  the  roots 
are  numerous,  divide  them  into  different  layers, 
spreading  them  out  at  full  length  at  various 
levels,  and  regulating  them  by  hand.  Each  layer 
of  roots  should  be  covered  with  some  of  the  finer 
particles  of  soil,  which  should  be  distributed 
over  them  from  the  stem  outwards  towards  the 
circumference  of  the  hole.  The  upper  layer  of 
roots  should  not  be  buried  deeper  than  4  inches, 
and  the  soil  should  be  made  firm  throughout ; 
and  if  it  be  light,  afford  water  copiously,  thus  con- 
solidating the  soil  and  washing  it  in  among  the 
roots.  Trees  likely  to  be  much  affected  by  the 
wind   should   be    made   secure    by   fixing   three 
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strong  stakes  in  the  ground  at  some  distance 
from  the  stem,  with  pads  of  cloth,  sacking,  or 
hay  laid  in  between  the  stems  and  the  stakes, 
and  fastened  securely  with  tarred  twine.  A 
mulch  of  stable  litter  or  other  light  material 
may  be  laid  over  the  roots,  and  be  kept  on  for 
a  year  or  two.  [The  transplanting-  of  extra  large 
specimens  is  accomplished  by  the  use  of  regular 
tree-lifters  and  horses,  and  plenty  of  manual 
labour.  It  is  work  that  requires  special  experi- 
ence and  suitable  appliances,  such  as  short 
lengths  of  narrow  boards,  say,  2  feet  by  ^  foot 
and  an  inch  thick,  planks  10  to  12  feet  long  and 
2  to  3  inches  thick,  bound  with  hoop-iron  at  the 
ends ;  several  screw-jacks,  navvy  wheelbarrows, 
crowbars,  chain  or  thill  harness,  pickaxes,  &c,, 
with  which  few  gardens  are  provided ;  anoVcon- 
sequently  the  work  has  to  be  undertaken  by 
nurserymen  in  a  large  way  of  business.  In  moving- 
trees  and  shrubs  of  moderate  size,  a  mason's  truck 
mounted  on  6-inch  wheels,  and  a  sheet  of  malleable 
iron  5  feet  long,  2£  feet  broad,  and  fitted  with 
two  stout  rings  at  either  end  to  which  a  horse 
can  be  attached  are  useful,  handy  appliances, 
these  being  slipped  readily  under  a  ball  of  soil 
and  roots  weighing  10  to  15  cwt.,  and  the  whole 
mass  brought  out  of  a  hole  on  a  sloping  causeway 
made  on  one  side  of  the  excavation,  or  on  a 
plank  road  with  the  greatest  ease.  If  a  ball  of 
roots  and  soil  be  brought  away,  it  is  always 
advisable  to  keep  it  tight  and  compact  with  short 
lengths  of  boards,  sacking,  or  mats,  bound  tightly 
round  with  cart-ropes.  Masses  of  roots  and  earth 
of  large  size  under  which  a  truck  or  a  tree-lifter 
is  pushed,  need  to  be  kept  in  position  by  pillars 
formed  of  S-inch  square  pieces  of  hardwood  fixed 
under  the  four  corners  of  the  ball,  so  as  to  allow 
of  the  entire  mass  of  earth  under  a  ball  of  a  given 
thickness  to  be  excavated,  and  upon  which  pillars 
("packing")  the  ball  finally  rests.  Ed.] 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  T.  Turton,  Gr.  to  J.  K.  D.  Wincjfield  Digby,  Esq., 
Sherborne  Castle,  Dorsetshire. 

Tlie  Storing  of  Roots. — Of  these,  Beetroots  in 
particular,  shotdd  be  secured  forthwith,  care 
being  taken  when  withdrawing  them  to  preserve 
the  tap-root  intact.  The  large  outside  leaves 
should  be  removed  entirely,  and  the  blades  of  the 
centre  leaves  twisted  off,  the  knife  not  being  used 
in  any  way  with  Beets.  In  order  to  preserve  the 
full  flavour,  the  roots  nmst  not  be  allowed  to  get 
very  dry,  hence  a  somewhat  damp  place  shoidd 
be  chosen  for  storing  them,  providing  it  is  frost- 
proof. At  Sherborne,  the  roots  are  stored  in  a 
disused  stoke-hole,  inserted  in  a  bank  of  sandy 
soil,  wherein  they  keep  in  perfect  condition  for 
seven  months.  They  also  keep  well  placed  in  a 
bank  in  the  same  manner  placed  against  a  wall 
facing  north,  the  tops  covered  with  soil,  and 
afforded  a  covering  of  litter  during  severe  frosts. 
If  the  garden  consists  of  a  heavy  cold  soil,  the 
main  crop  of  Carrots  should  next  be  taken  up 
and  stored,  placing  them  in  a  bank  built  up  with 
sand  in  the  same  way  as  for  Beet.  Carrots,  how- 
ever, keep  better  in  a  drier  place  than  Beet.  At 
the  same  time  they  should  be  kept  cool,  or  they 
will  grow  considerably. 

Scorzonera,  Salsafy,  and  Parsnips,  should  be 
left  in  the  ground  till  early  in  the  spring,  cover- 
ing some  portion  of  each  crop  with  stable-litter 
in  frosty  weather. 

Rhubarb. — To  ensure  a  good  supply  at  Christmas- 
tide,  roots  should  be  dug  up  forthwith,  and  left 
on  the  ground  for  a  few  days  previous  to  placing 
them  in  the  Mushroom-house,  or  other  forcing 
place.  Should  frost  occur  whilst  they  are  on  the 
ground,  the  crowns  will  force  all  the  better  for  it. 
"Where  a  system  is  followed  of  cultivating  roots 
specially  for  forcing,  a  good  supply  of  those  of 
three  years'  old  should  be  available,  an  age  at 
which  the  plants  are  in  full  vigour,  and  are  of_|a 
more  manageable  size  than  the  older  clumps. 

Seakale. — A  batch  of  crowns  should  be  placed 
in  the  Mushroom -house  once  a  fortnight,  or 
more  often  if  the  demand  is  large.  Treat  this 
batch  of  crowns  in  the  same  manner  as  was  ad- 
vised for  the  earliest  batch  in  a  recent  Calendar, 
viz.,  place  them  upright  and  thickly  together  in  a 
box  for  a  few  days  previous  to  potting  them, 
which  will  aid  them  in  going  to  rest.    Subsequent 


batches  may  bo  potted  when  they  are  dug  up, 
as  these  will  force  more  easily  than  the  earlier 
batches.  Make  the  strongest  and  straightest  of 
the  thongs  into  cuttings  as  they  are  trimmed  off 
the  crowns,  as  directed  in  a  recent  Calendar, 
laying  them  in  on  a  sheltered  border  till  required 
for  planting  in  the  spring. 

As2yaragus. — So  far,  the  season  has  been  siich 
as  to  make  the  forcing  of  this  vegetable  com- 
paratively easy.  As,  however,  a  change  to  colder 
conditions  may  take  place  at  any  time,  it  is  well 
to  prepare  a  large  quantity  of  heating  materials 
wherewith  to  line  the  hot-bed  frames.  Let  the 
lights  be  covered  at  night  with  mats,  and  leave  a 
small  space  for  ventilation,  especially  if  the  heads 
are  getting  forward.  The  recent  mild  weather 
necessitated  a  considerable  amount  of  ventilation, 
and  this  with  sunheat  will  have  dried  the  soil  in 
the  beds;  such  dry  spots  should  be  afforded  tepid 
water. 

THE   HARDY   FRUIT   GARDEN. 

By  J.  Mayne,  Gardener  to  the  Hon.  Mark  Rolle, 
Bicton,  Budleigh  galterton,  Devonshire. 

Black  Currants, — The  planting  of  these  fruit 
bushes  may  follow  that  of  the  red  and  white ' 
varieties.  Choose  a  somewhat  sheltered  situa- 
tion, and  one  that  is  not  dry,  and  as  the  Black 
Currant  has  a  more  spreading  habit  than  the 
other  kinds,  the  distance  between  the  bushes 
should  not  be  less  than  G  feet,  and  in  very  fertile 
soil  7  feet  will  not  be  found  too  much.  The 
Black  Currant  grows  and  fruits  well  on  the  banks 
of  brooks  and  ditches,  which  is  evidence  that  the 
plants  are  suited  with  a  moist  soil.  The  fruit  was 
exceptionally  fine  this  year,  owing  to  the  frequent 
showers  in  this  part.  The  varieties  of  Black 
Currants  are  not  numerous,  and  Baldwin's, 
Carter's  Champion,  and  Lee's  Prolific  are  among 
the  best. 

Cherries. — Among  stone  fruits  these  are  about 
the  first  to  shed  their  leaves,  and  the  trees  may 
be  transplanted  forthwith,  discarding  any  which 
show  gumming  of  the  branches.  Cherries  re- 
quire, to  grow  the  fruit  to  perfection,  a  good 
loamy  soil  that  is  well  drained.  Rank  manure  of 
any  kind  is  injurious,  and  lime  or  mortar-rubble 
in  moderate  quantity  should  be  mixed  with  the 
soil  when  preparing  the  ground,  the  soil  being 
made  quite  firm  about  the  roots,  and  no  planting 
done  in  wet  weather.  Sweet  Cherries  do  not 
succeed  in  every  kind  of  soil,  not  even  where  the 
Morello  is  a  success.  The  former  at  Bicton  are 
much  given  to  gumming  on  an  east  aspect,  and  I 
have  been  obliged  to  remove  them  to  a  cooler 
aspect,  while  the  Morello  on  north  walls  does 
grandly.  The  trees  that  have  not  been  much 
subjected  to  the  pruning-knife,  and  are  of  about 
two  years  old  from  the  bud,  are  the  best  for 
planting,  a  remark  that  applies  to  all  kinds  of 
stone  fruits.  The  distance  at  which  to  plant  sweet 
varieties,  if  the  soil  is  fairly  rich,  is  from  15  to 
20  feet  for  wall  trees,  and  the  latter  for  the 
Morello.  Standard  orchard  trees  may  be  planted 
at  25  to  30  feet  apart,  and  bushes  and  pyramids 
at  from  9  to  12  feet.  I  have  tested  the  following 
varieties,  and  found  them  of  great  excellence  : — 
Black  Tartarian,  Governor  Wood,  Early  Rivers', 
Black  Eagle,  Elton,  May  Duke,  Bigarreau  Napo- 
leon, Emperor  Francis,  Frogmore  Bigarreau,  and 
the  Morello.  The  less  pruning  the  Cherry  re- 
ceives, the  better  the  health  of  the  tree  ;  and  for 
a  tree  which  makes  too  much  wood,  or  is  too 
robust,  root-pruning  is  the  surest  remedy. 

The  Fig. — In  the  warmer  counties,  autumn  is 
the  best  time  to  plant  the  Fig  ;  and  as  the  leaves 
are  now  fallen,  the  sooner  the  work  is  under- 
taken the  better.  A  very  rich  soil  should  not  be 
chosen,  or  the  growth  of  the  trees  will  be  over- 
exuberant,  the  shoots  will  not  ripen  perfectly,  and 
are  sooner  crippled  by  frost.  The  best  returns  are 
obtained  from  trees  whose  rooting  area  is  rather 
limited.  The  soil  should  contain  a  fair  amount 
of  lime-rubble,  and  be  made  very  firm,  and  be 
well  drained ;  and  though  shelter  from  the  north 
wind  is  necessary  in  tho  colder  counties,  it  is 
certainly  not  so  in  the  west,  as  we  find  them 
carrying  good  crops  of  fruit  on  cast  and  west 
walls,  and  sometimes  away  from  walls  and  fences  ; 
but  a  southern  aspect  is  preferable  in  most  parts 
of  the  country.  Brunswick  and  Brown  Turkey 
are  the  most  reliable. 


PLANTS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  J.  C.  Tallack,  Gardener  to  E.  Miller  Musdv,  Esq., 
Shipley  Hall,  Derby. 

Euphorbia  (Poinsettia)  pidcherrima. — In  order 
to  obtain  bracts  of  the  largest  size,  and  at  the 
same  time  retain  the  leaves,  careful  application 
of  water  and  a  stove  temperature  are  required; 
any  check  from  cold  or  excess  of  moisture  at  the 
root  causing  the  leaves  to  turn  yellow,  and  drop 
off.  Once  a  week,  till  growth  is  completed,  afford 
a  slight  sprinkling  of  artificial  manure.  This 
plant  being  much  employed  in  the  decoration  of 
conservatories,  and  other  cool  and  intermediate- 
houses,  should  not  be  placed  therein  before  the 
bracts  are  fully  grown.  "When  this  stage  is 
reached,  clear  water  in  small  amount  will  keep- 
them  fresh,  as  they  have  almost  finished  their 
growth,  and  the  reduced  quantity  of  water  allows 
the  wood  to  ripen  at  an  early  date. 

Roses. — The  weak  wood  of  climbing  Roses  grow- 
ing under  glass  should  be  removed,  and  mode- 
rately strong  young  wood  laid  in  almost  at  full 
length  for  furnishing  flowers  next  year.  If  these- 
Eoses  are  intended  to  make  slow  progress, 
scarcely  any  water  should  he  applied  for  a  few 
weeks,  Roses  being  plants  that  are  readily  in- 
duced to  make  growth  if  the  soil  is  moist  and  the 
weather  mild.  Any  renovation  of  the  borders 
or  fresh  planting  may  be  carried  out  at  this  date. 
In  the  case  of  newly-planted  Roses,  water  should 
be  copiously  afforded  at  the  time.  See  that  the 
drainage  is  good,  much  water  and  liquid-manure 
being  needed  in  the  season  of  growth.  Where 
early  forcing  of  Roses  is  practised,  the  Tea  varie- 
ties should  be  employed ;  and  some  of  the  plants 
may  now  be  put  into  a  vinery,  &c,  where  a  bed  of 
fermenting  tree-leaves  has  been  made  up,  and  in 
which  the  heat  does  not  exceed  80°,  plunging  or 
standing  them  on  the  bed,  the  latter  by  pre- 
ference. Ply  the  syringe  on  them  night  and 
morning  ;  keep  the  temperature  cool,  but  do  not. 
ventilate  much,  or  mildew  may  be  induced  by 
cold  draughts.  For  succession  most  gardeners 
will  turn  to  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  and  wisely  so, 
for  they  give  blooms  of  better  substance  than  Teas? 
though  they  do  not  come  into  flower  so  readily. 

Francoas. — Should  the  plants  be  occupying  cold 
frames,  remove  them  to  the  greenhouse  or  vinery, 
damp  being  their  one  great  foe ;  and  let  very 
little  water  be  afforded  at  the  root,  and  none 
overhead. 

Vincas  should  be  dried  off  slightly.  When, 
well  grown,  Vincas  are  useful  for  furnishing 
greenhouses,  &c,  in  the  summer  and  early 
autumn,  though  of  late  years  they  have  been, 
much  neglected. 

Oleanders. — The  water  supply  must  he  greatly 
reduced,  and  any  plants  which  have  become  very 
scraggy  may  be  cut  back  severely ;  they  will 
break  from  the  old  wood  and  from  the  root-stock. 

Bulbs. — Birlbs  that  were  potted  in  August  and 
September  should  be  watched,  removing  them 
from  the  plunging  material  before  the  roots  come 
over  the  rims  of  the  pots.  Place  in  cold  pits  or 
cold  frames,  and  cover  with  mats  on  frosty  nights. 
If  left  under  coal-ashes  too  long  the  leaf  tips  get- 
spoiled,  and  the  roots  travel  beyond  the  pot. 


German  East  Africa.— We  have  received 
the  Beriehte  iiber  Land  und  Forstwirtschaft  it* 
Dcutsch-Ostafrika,  a  publication  devoted  to  the 
work  of  the  Imperial  Government  of  Gorman. 
East  Africa  as  regards  agriculture  and  forestry 
in  that  country.  Full  reports  arc  given  in  the* 
first  two  parts  of  the  cultivation  of  Tea,  Coffee, 
Cocoa-nut  Palms,  Vines,  Cinchona,  Agaves  and. 
other  fibre  plants,  Sugar-canes,  Vanilla.  Tobacco,, 
and  other  economic  plants.  The  breeding  of 
zebras,  elephants,  antelope-?,  ostriches,  Ac,  re- 
ceives due  attention;  and  Bpecia]  treatises  on. 
questions  relating  to  the  chemical  analysis  of  the 
soil,  the  diseases  of  animals  and  plants,  meteor- 
ology, natural  history  in  general,  and  hygienic, 
geographical,  and  geological  subjects,  will  appear 
in  due  course.  The  volumes  are  published  in 
Heidelberg,  by  Carl  Wintbr,  and  afford  much 
useful  and  interesting  reading  to  those  to  whom 
the  German  language  offers  no  obstacle. 
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APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 


MONDAY. 


I  Nat.    Chrys.  Soo.    Floral  Com. 
1     meet. 


TUESDAY, 


Nov 


n 


["Chrysanthemum  Exhibitions 
at  Birmingham  (3  days), 
Brightoa    {i    days),    Oxford, 

i     Belfast   (2   days),  Ipswich  {2 

V    days),  Devizes. 

I  Chrysanthemum  Exhibit  ions  at 
Yoik  (3  days).   Hull  (2  days), 
Liverpool  (2  days),  Winche- 
ter,  Banbury,  Wandsworlh  (2 
days),  Buxton. 
("Scottish  Hort.  Soo.  Chrys.  and 
,n  I     Fruit  Show  at  Edinburgh  (3 
|     days),  Chrys.  Exh.  at  Coiihes- 
t    ter  and  Maidenhead  (2  days). 

("Chrysanthemum  Exhibitlonsat 
wo,,  i  i  )  Bradford  '2days)  Stockport  ( i 
hoy.  ll<     days)>   siieflieia  (2  days),  Ec- 

(     cles,  North  Lonsdale. 


THURSDAY,     Nov 


FRIDAY, 


8ALES    FOR   THE   WEEK. 

MONDAY  to  FRIDAY,  November  10  to  15— 

Dutch  Bulbs,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  67  &  6S, 
CheaDside,  E.C..  at  11  o'clock. 

MONDAY,  November  in  — 

Roses,  Shrubs,  and  Bulbs,  at  Stevens'  Rooms.— Sale 
of  Nursery  Stock  at  The  Nurseiie?,  Ottershaw, 
Chertsey,  by  order  of  Messrs.  Fletcher,  Bros  , 
by  Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  12. 

TUESDAY,  November  11- 

Bulbs,  Plants,  and  Roses,  by  Pollexfen  &  Co.,  at  12  SO. 
Nursery  Stock,  by  Mr.  Sydney  Bowyer,  at  l.-Sale 
of  Nursery  Stock  at  The  Nut  series,  Ortershaw, 
Chertsey,  by  order  of  Messrs.  Fletcher,  Bros.,  by 
Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  12. 

WEDNESDAY,  November  12— 

Roses,  Azaleas,  Daffodils,  &c.,  at  Stevens'  Booms,  at 
12  30.— Nursery  Stock  at  The  Nurseries.  Richmond 
Road,  Twickenham,  by  order  of  H.  E.  Fordham,  by 
Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  1. 

THURSDAY,  November  13  - 

Bulbs,  Plants,  and  Roses,  by  Pollexfen  &  Co.,  at 
12.30.— Standaid  and  Under  Fruit  Trees,  by  Messrs. 
Jickson  &  Sons  at  12  —Third  Annual  Sale  of  Fruit 
Trees  at  Grove  Park  Nursery,  ChUwick,  by  order  of 
Mr.  John  Smith,  by  Protheioe  &  Morris,  at  12. 

FRIDAY.  November  14- 

Orchids,  at  L^eds,  by  Mr.  John  Cowan,  at  12  30  — 
Imported  and  Established    Orchids,  at   K7    A    68, 
Oheapside,  E.C.,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  12.30. 
(For  further  particulars  see  our  Advertisement  columns  ) 


Average  Temperature  for  the  ensuing  week,  deduced 
from  Observations  of  Forty-three  Yeara  at  Chiswick 
-42  5  . 
A-ctual  Temperatures  :— 

London.— November  5  (6  p.m.)  :  Max.  5S';  Min.  45'. 

November  6.— Fine;  temperature 47% noon. 
Provinces  —November  5  (6  p.m.!  :  Max.  5t*',  Southern 
Counties;  Min.  49',  N.E.  Scotland. 


We  have  often,  in  these 
Flow^stiows.  columns,  deplored  the  ten- 
dency of  hoitieulturists  in 
New  Zealand,  Australia,  and  other  colonies, 
to  slavishly  copy  the  old  country  in  their 
flower  shows.  With  the  intensely  inter- 
esting and  most  beautiful  of  floras  at  their 
command,  we  find,  by  the  reports  that  reach 
us,  that  the  Australians,  Tasmanians,  New 
Zealanders,  and  others,  delight  in  producing 
Daffodils,  Chrysanthemums,  Dahlias,  and 
•other  plants,  beautiful  enough  in  their  way, 
and  deserving  attention  as  recalling  old 
associations,  but  by  no  means  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  representatives  of  the  native 
flora.  Think  of  what  splendid  and  inter- 
esting exhibits  could  be  made  of  the  plants 
of  SwaD  Eiver,  Tasmania,  or  New  Zealand. 
Satiated  with  the  general  monotony  of  our 
flower  shows,  how  one  yearns  to  see,  or  at 
least,  to  read  of  the  now  unutilised  resources 
of  many  of  our  colonies.  The  subjoined 
letter  from  our  enterprising  friend,  Peter 
Barr,  has  afforded  us,  as  we  doubt  not  it 
will  many  of  Our  readers,  the  most  vivid 
satisfaction  as  showing  that  the  Cape  people, 
at  any  rate,  are  not  indifferent  to  the  rich- 
ness and  variety  of  their  wonderful  flora. 

"Caledon  is  a  health  resort,  being  some  800  feet 
above  sea-level.  It  has  its  sanitarium  and  hot 
springs,  whose  curative  properties  have  been 
known  some  200  years  to  the  Dutch.  A  railway 
has  lately  been    completed   to   it,   a   little   over 


80  miles,  from  Cape  Town.  It  is  a  fine  agricul- 
tural centre,  and  great  expansion  is  expected. 
The  population  at  present  is  small,  but  it  can 
support  a  fairly  good  number  of  parsons,  lawyers, 
and  doctors,  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  many  who 
go  there  to  die,  or  through  the  influence  of  the 
fine,  cool  air,  to  get  well  and  return  to  society. 
In  this  village  there  is  held  annually  a  famous 
show  of  wild  flowers,  which  attracts  great  num- 
bers from  Cape  Town  and  the  surrounding  districts. 
This  year  the  show  was  not  considered  equal  to 
those  of  former  years,  as  the  rains  have  con- 
tinued two  months  longer  than  usual,  and  the 
number  of  visitors  was  fewer,  two  train-loads 
of  passengers  not  being  able  to  reach  the  place, 
owing  to  the  washing  away  of  the  permanent 
way.  One  train  had  no  fewer  than  forty  Members 
of  Parliament.  The  show  was  held  on  Satur- 
day, September  20,  and  seemed  exceedingly  fine 
to  one  who  had  not  seen  a  show  of  South  African 
flowers.  The  bouquets  of  Ericas  (Heaths)  were 
superb,  as  only  the  most  beautiful  species  were 
used.  I  was  accompanied  by  an  enthusiastic 
amateur  botanist,  and  we  went  critically  through 
the  exhibits,  of  which  the  following  is  a  list  : — 
Ericas,  two  collections  competed,  and  represented 
seventy  species — on  other  occasions  as  many  as 
200  species  have  been  staged ;  Proteas,  five  col- 
lections staged,  representing  thirty  species ; 
Gladiolus,  four  exhibits,  consisting  of  Painted 
Ladies,  Blue  Bells,  alatus,  blandus,  grandis,  and 
gracilis  ;  Watsonias,  one  exhibit,  all  the  scarlet 
Mariani  section;  Orchids  (terrestrial),  one  ex- 
hibit, including  Disas,  &c,  some  twenty  species; 
Ixias,  a  few  species,  all  of  the  small-flowered  kinds. 

"Sundry  other  collections,  included  Sparaxis, 
Satyriums,  Lacheualias,  Bulbinellas,  Orchids, 
Harveya,  Babianas,  Aponogeton,  Euryops,  Cras- 
sulas,  Dimorphothecas,  Gazanias,  Osteosperruums, 
Diplopappus,  Senecio,  Podalyrias,  Asparagus,  Lo- 
belias, Sutherlandias,  Indigoferas,  Kniphonas, 
Anemone  capensis,  Adenmdras,  Mimetes,  Bul- 
bines,  Nemesias,  Geissorhizas,  Omithogalums, 
Albuca,  Homeria,  and  many  other  species  and 
genera.  Everlastings,  including  Heliehrysums, 
Aphelexis,  kz.,  some  eighteen  species;  grasses, 
many  species  ;  Carexes,  many  species  ;  Watsonias, 
several  species.  Then  there  were  collections  of 
wild  flowers  specially  exhibited  by  children. 

"  The  show  was  a  great  success  as  a  whole,  but 
from  the  constant  heavy  rains  many  fine  species 
and  genera  were  absent,  as  long  journeys  could 
not  be  made,  either  by  the  children  or  grown-up 
people,  into  the  mountains  or  distant  valleys. 
The  garden  flowers  consisted  of  single  Anemones, 
double  and  single  Ranunculus,  Pelargoniums, 
sweet  -  scented  Violets,  Freesias,  Snowflakes, 
Camellias,  Indian  Azaleas,  Roses,  Ten  -  week 
Stocks,  Virginian  Stocks,  Phlox  Drummondi, 
Pansies,  Nasturtiums,  &c.  There  were  centre- 
pieces and  stands  of  flowers,  mostly  from  the 
veldt,  but  it  was  amongst  the  Erica  bouquets 
that  the  best  taste  was  shown  in  arrangement. 
No  one  visiting  Cape  Town  in  September  should 
miss  this  novel  and  interesting  flower  show,  held 
in  the  school-room  and  old  church,  in  the  form 
of  a  cross.  Any  profits  from  the  show  go  to  the 
school  fund.  Peter  Birr,  V.M.H.,  Cape  Town." 


"Botanical  Magazine." — In  the  November 
number  we  find  coloured  illustrations  and  de- 
scriptions of  the  following  interesting  plants :  — 

Crinum  natans,  Baker,  tab.  7862. — A  West 
African  species,  which  has  the  peculiarity,  unique 
up  to  the  present,  of  having  its  leaves  submerged. 
In  spite  of  their  submersion,  the  leaves  are  1  to 
5  feet  long,  rather  broadly  strap-shaped.  The 
white  flowers  are  in  tufts,  the  segments  narrow 
and  recurved,  3  inches  long — double  the  length 
of  the  slender  flower-tube. 

Cymbidiv/m  Simonsianum,  King  and  Pantling, 
tab.  7863. — A  Sikkim  species,  allied  to  C.  longi- 
folium,  and  resembling  the  old  C.  aloifolium. 


Catasetum  grandidens,  Rolfe,  t.  7864. — The  male 
plant  is  here  figured,  remarkable  for  its  greenish 
flowers,  heavily  barred  and  spotted  with  purplish- 
brown  markings.  The  anterior  lobe  of  the  lip  is 
yellow,  thickly  beset  with  purplish  dots.  The 
female  plant  has  been  discovered  since  the  present 
figure  was  made.  The  flowers  are  green,  and 
quite  different  in  form  from  those  here  figured. 

Lavatera  acerifolia,  Cavanilles,  t.  7865. — A 
pretty  Malvaceous  shrub,  with  long-stalked,  cor- 
date, palmate  leaves  with  ovate,  acute  lobes,  of 
which  the  terminal  one  is  the  larger.  The  petals 
are  pale  rose,  their  claws  more  deeply  coloured. 
The  specimen  figured  was  introduced  from  the 
Canaries  by  Walter  Gardiner,  Esq. 

Bauhinia  acuminata,  LinnEeus,  tab.  7866. — A 
curious  tropical  shrub,  with  bi-lobed  leaves  and 
clusters  of  nearly  regular  white  flowers.     Kew. 

Royal  Florists. — Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co., 
Rothesay,  Bute,  and  Orpington,  Kent,  have  been 
appointed  seed  growers  and  florists  to  His  Majesty 
the  King.  Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co.  held  a  similar- 
appointment  to  the  late  Queen  Victoria. 

The  Surveyors'  Institution. — The  first 
ordinary  general  meeting  of  the  session  1902 — 
1903,  will  be  held  on  Monday,  November  10, 1902, 
when  the  President,  Mr.  Arthur  Vernon,  will 
deliver  an  opening  address.  The  Chair  will  be 
taken  at  eight  o'clock. 

Those  proposing  to  enter  their  names  for 

the  Students'  Preliminary  Examination  to  be 
held  on  January  14  and  15  next,  must  intimate 
their  intention  to  the  Secretary  before  the  last 
day  of  November.  It  is  proposed  to  examine 
candidates  from  the  counties  of  Lancashire, 
Cheshire,  Yorkshire,  Durham,  Cumberland,  West- 
moreland, and  Northumberland,  at  Manchester, 
Candidates  from  other  counties  in  England  and 
Wales  will  be  examined  in  London  ;  Irish  candi- 
dates in  Dublin  ;  Scottish  candidates  in  Glasgow. 

The    Students'    Proficiency  Examination 

will  commence  on  March  16  next.  Examinations 
qualifying  for  the  classes  of  Professional  Asso- 
ciates and  Fellows,  will  also  commence  on 
March  16  next.  All  particulars  as  to  days, 
subjects,  and  course  of  examination,  will  be 
forwarded  on  application  to  the  Secretary.  Eng- 
lish candidates  for  the  professional  examinations 
will  be  examined  in  London ;  Irish  candidates  in 
Dublin  ;  Scottish  candidates  in  Glasgow. 

Lord  Mayor's  Show.  —  The  Gardeners' 
Company  is  this  year  to  take  part  in  the  cere- 
monial. A  Floral  Car  is  to  be  provided,  repre- 
senting the  garden  industry.  The  floor  of  the 
car  is  to  be  laid  out  as  a  flower  garden,  with 
rockery,  &c.  A  canopy  rising  from  the  corners  is 
to  support  four  cornucopise,  filled  with  choice 
blooms  ;  from  the  centre  is  to  depend  a  basket  of 
trailing  creepers  and  flowers.  The  sides  of  the 
car  are  to  be  edged  with  Smilax,  and  draped  with 
the  colours  of  the  Guild,  on  which  are  em- 
broidered the  arms  of  the  Gardeners'  Company. 
The  car  is  to  be  drawn  by  a  team  of  six 
horses,  and  attended  by  gardeners  in  costume. 

Treatment  of  Tropical  Plants,  etc.— We 
have  received  from  M.  D.  Bois  his  paper  on 
"La  Recolte  et  l'Expedition  des  Graines  et  des 
Plantes  Vivantes  des  Pays  chauds,"  which  deals 
with  a  subject  of  much  importance  to  packers 
and  importers  of  exotics.  Great  losses  frequently 
result  from  careless  handling  of  roots  and  seeds, 
and  if  collectors  will  take  the  hints  offered  to 
them  in  this  paper  many  accidents  will  be 
averted.  M.  D.  Bois  has  also  published  a  Tab- 
leau Synoptique  des  Principaux  Genres  d'  Orchidias, 
which  should  prove  useful  as  showing  at  a  glance, 
in  tabulated  form,  the  principal  characteristics  of 
the  several  genera.  The  paper  is  written  in 
collaboration  with  M.  J.  Gerome. 
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Decorated  Automobile. — It  will  certainly 
be  admitted  that  an  automobile  as  usually  seen 
is  not  a  very  attractive-looking  object.  The 
American  Florist  shows  how  this  may  be  altered, 
for  it  gives  an  account  and  a  figure  of  a  decorated 
automobile  taken  on  October  6  last,  at  Wash- 
ington, during  the  parade  of  nearly  100  deco- 
rated, self-propelling  vehicles.  The  carriage  in 
question  won  a  Silver  Loving  Cup  as  the  most 
handsomely  decorated  of  any  in  the  line.  The 
work  was  done  by  A.  Gude  &  Brother.  The 
iiuto  was  a  bower  of  Eoses,  Chrysanthemums,  and 
-Carnations.  The  front  was  completely  covered 
with  Kaiserin  and  American  Beauty  Roses,  and 
the  sides  were  gay  with  Carnations  and  Asparagus 
Sprengeri,  with  huge  satin  bows  and  streamers. 
The  rear  of  the  carriage  was  banked  with  red 
Eoses  and  white  Chrysanthemums,  while  the 
wheels  were  of  red  Eoses. 

Apple  Edwards'  Coronation. — We  hear 
6hat  this  new  variety  of  Apple,  raised  by  Mr. 
H.  C.  Prinsep,  gardener  at  Buxted  Park,  Uck- 
field,  has  come  into  the  possession  of  Mr.  G.  Pyne, 
of  the  Denver  Nurseries,  Topsham. 

Something  like  a  Decoration. — A  gentle- 
man connected  with  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture 
en  Paris  has  received  the  Cross  of  the  Order  of 
Solomon  of  Ethiopia  ! 

M.  BURVENICH. — We  are  pleased  to  record 
the  fact  that  the  services  of  the  eminent  fruit- 
grower and  pomologist  of  Ghent  has  been  recog- 
nised by  the  Dutch  Government,  who  have 
created  him  a  Chevalier  of  the  Order  of  Orange 
Nassau.  In  his  lectures  and  writings  on  fruit 
culture,  M.  Burvenich  has  availed  himself,  not 
•only  of  his  native  Flemish  and  French,  but  also 
of  the  Dutch  language. 

Chrysanthemums  in  France.  —  Early 
Chrysanthemums  have  for  some  weeks  past  been 
seen  at  the  exhibitions  of  the  Societe  Nationale 
d'Horticulture  de  France.  Several  novelties 
have  been  staged.  The  most  noteworthy  feature 
tritherto  has  been  the  tendency  to  bring  forward 
hardy  outdoor  varieties  called  "  Decorative." 
M,  Nonin,  florist,  of  Chatillon  sous  Bagneux, 
Seine,  has  been  prominent  in  this,  showing  many 
ifine  collections,  and  some  fine  new  varieties 
among  them,  Champ  de  Neige,  Jason,  La 
Parisienne,  Le  Pactole,  La  Fiancee,  Coquette  de 
Chatillon,  Eoi  des  Blancs,  Esperance,  Perle 
Chatillonnaise,  and  other  sorts  that  were  much 
admired. 

Charles  Maries.— Many  of  our  readers  will 
learn  with  regret  of  the  death — which  took  place 
quite  suddenly  a  short  time  ago — of  Charles 
Maries,  Superintendent  of  the  magnificent 
gardens  of  Gwalior.  We  shall  present  our 
readers,  in  our  next  issue,  with  a  sketch  of  his 
career,  and  of  his  travels  in  Japan  as  a  plant 
collector. 


HOME    CORRESPONDENCE. 

TO  COVER  A  ROOF  WITH  LICHENS.— A  cor- 
respondent, "  F.  A.,"  in  last  week's  issue  of  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  is  desirous  of  being  made 
acquainted  with  a  method  by  which  a  Lichen 
anay  be  made  to  grow  upon  a  roof.  1  would 
advise  him  to  obtain  tiles  and  stones  that  are 
clad  with  various  species  of  Lichens  and  fasten 
them  on  to  the  roof,  where,  in  the  course  of  time, 
they  will  disperse  their  spores  and  small  parti- 
cles of  plants  over  the  roof.  The  best  for  this 
would  be  some  of  the  species  of  Lecanora,  Lecidea, 
and  Parmelia,  which  are  in  some  districts  easily 
obtainable.  I  doubt  if  there  is  any  work  on  their 
propagation,  &e.  E.  Sandford. 

EXPERIMENTAL  MANURING.— Your  correspon- 
dent, Mr.  A.  Dean,  seems  to  think  that  the  Eoyal 
Horticultural  Society  should  conduct  trials  on 
this  subject.  But  to  the  gardener  I  do  not  think 
it  matters  much  who  conducts  the  trials,  or  who 


finds  the  sinews  for  carrying  on  th-5se  experi- 
ments, providing  he  gets  the  information.  It  is 
quite  natural  that  those  who  find  the  funis 
should  reap  some  commercial  benefit  from  an 
increased  sale  of  their  chemical  or  artificial 
manures.  "  A  grain  of  salt "  is  necessary  with 
many  things  now- a -days.  I  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  listening  to  Mr.  Shrivell  on  several 
occasions  when  lecturing  on  "  Manure  Trials," 
and  have  applied  the  several  manures  he  recom- 
mends with  very  satisfactory  results.  Mr.  Shrivell 
does  not  recommend  artificial  manures  to  the 
exclusion  of  ordinary  farmyard  manure,  but 
rather  a  combination  of  the  two.  T.  H.  Slade. 

THE  DAY  CRY  OF  THE  OWL. — "Sour  corre- 
spondent who  asks,  "  Why  the  owl  should  keep  up 
its  notes  in  the  daytime  ?  "  does  not  state  which 
of  the  British  species  it  is  ;  nor  does  he  give  any 
information  as  to  the  kind  of  call.  But  orni- 
thologists may  gather  that  it  is  probably  the  cry 
of  the  young  of  the  long-eared  owl  (Asio  otus. 


Fig.  117.— young  of  the  long-eared  owl. 


Lin.).  So  far  as  one  has  been  able  to  ascertain, 
the  old  birds  of  this  species  make  no  call  in  the 
daytime  during  the  commencement  of  the  nesting 
season,  but  when  the  young  ones  have  gained 
strength,  and  can  sit  out  among  the  branches  of 
the  nesting-tree,  then  it  is  that  one  hears  their 
quaint  diurnal  call,  which  may  be  likened  to  the 
creaking  of  an  old  signboard.  It  is  often  re- 
peated, and  more  especially  so  when  the  young- 
ster gets  hungry  ;  and,  moreover,  it  is  somewhat 
difficult  to  locate,  as  there  is  a  decided  touch  of 
ventriloquism  about  it.  Go  into  the  wood  on 
such  an  occasion,  and  if  you  can  "  spot "  one  of 
the  youngsters  you  will  be  amply  rewarded. 
Probably  the  downy  youngster  is  sitting  near  to 
its  nest,  but  if  its  flight-feathers  are  well  de- 
veloped, it  may  be  some  distance  from  its  old 
home.  Sometimes,  though  rarely,  one  may  be 
able,  as  the  writer  has  been,  to  find  a  youngster 
sitting  low  down  among  the  branches,  and  within 
easy  reach  from  the  ground.  Until  you  have 
actually  touched  the  youngster  with  your  hand, 
it  will  remain  almost  as  motionless  as  a  statue ; 
but  if  you  have  nerve  enough  to  haul  it  down 
from  its  perch,  you  will  be  astonished,  and 
probably  not  a  little  alarmed,  to  find  it  assuming 
a  most  terrifying  attitude  of  defence,  with  its 
wings  spread  out  somewhat  like  an  angry  turkey- 
cock  ;  added  to  which  it  hisses  and  snaps  its  beak  as 
only  an  owl  can  do,  with  its  fiery  eyes  looking  the 


very  acme  of  courage.  But  all  this  show  passes 
away  as  the  bird  becomes  accustomed  to  its  un- 
welcome intruder.  While  you  are  being  inte- 
rested in  the  behaviour  of  the  youngster,  one  of 
the  parent  birds  is  sure  to  put  in  an  appearance 
in  the  trees  hard  by,  and  uttering  its  peculiar 
cry  of  alarm  or  warning,  endeavours  by  spreading 
out  its  wings  and  other  extraordinary  gestures  to 
feign  a  wounded  bird — this  of  course  to  allure 
you  from  the  vicinity  of  the  family  residence. 
Attention  has  already  been  called  to  the 
diurnal  habits  of  the  long-eared  owl  (see  Gar- 
deners' Chronicle,  Sept.,  1901,  pp.  197,  217),  and 
also  some  particulars  as  to  its  food  ;  and  while  it 
consists  for  the  most  part  of  mice  and  beetles, 
there  is  a  larger  percentage  of  small  birds,  up  to 
the  size  of  a  starling,  found  in  the  "  pellets  "  or 
"castings"  of  this  species,  than  in  the  larger 
members  of  this  useful  and  quaintly  interesting 
family  of  the  Strigid*.  R.  Newstcad. 

PACKING  OF  GRAPES. — In  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  for  Nov.  1,  Mr.  Thos.  Christy  writes 
re  price  of  Grapes,  and  says  that  the  fault  lies 
with  the  growers  in  packing.  As  I  am  very 
much  interested  in  the  same  subject,  I  should 
be  glad  to  pick  up  any  hints  towards  im- 
provement in  that  respect  ;  but  I  should 
first  of  all  advise  Mr.  Christy  to  make 
himself  better  acquainted  with  subjects  he  is 
interested  in  before  he  gives  advice  to  others. 
Just  to  instance  a  few  of  his  mistakes :  Firstly, 
receivers  of  Grapes,  or  Grape  salesmen,  locate 
themselves  at  Covent  Garden  market,  and  not  in 
Leadenhall ;  secondly,  French  Grapes  do  not 
arrive  in  this  country  in  1  lb.  boxes  ;  Belgian 
ones  used  to  do  so  years  ago,  but  they  found  it 
better  to  adopt  the  English  system  of  handle- 
baskets,  or  shallows.  Thirdly,  the  baskets  growers 
send  in  do  not  average  from  12  to  18  lb.,  but 
nearer  half  that  weight:  fourthly,  the  growers 
of  Grapes  are  quite  aware  of  the  development  in 
cheap  boxes,  the  writer  also,  having  to  import 
wood  by  the  cargo  for  the  purpose ;  fifthly,  the 
English  growers  have  not  to  learn  of  the  Ameri- 
cans how  to  pack  Grapes,  while  they  are  obliged 
to  have  English  goods  packed  by  English  packers, 
ahd  in  the  English  system,  in  all  the  best  fruit 
shops  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  and  else- 
where. Sixthly,  he  has  evidently  not  tried  the 
tender  mercies  of  the  P.  O.  in  regard  to  any  soft 
fruit,  or  he  would  not  mention  it  in  suggesting  im- 
provements in  transit.  Finally,  I  will  ask  him  to  ap 
proachaGrape  grower,  and  ascertain  how  he  would 
like  his  bunches  of  Muscat,  Alicante,  or  Colman 
mutilated  and  levelled  down  to  a  1-lb.  box.  I 
must  apologise  for  taking  up  so  much  of  your 
space,  but  the  question  is  an  important  one  to  all 
concerned — so  much  so  to  me,  that  I  will  be  glad 
to  hand  the  Gardeners'  Eoyal  Benevolent  Institu- 
tion a  handsome  cheque  if  Mr.  Christie  or  anyot  e 
else  can  give  me  any  practical  suggestions  to 
improve  the  packing  of  Grapes.  Geo.  Monro,  Covent 
Garden  Market,  Nov.  4. 

EXPERIMENT  WITH  POTASH  MANURES  ON 
ONIONS  (see  fig.  110,  en  page  337).  —  The 
following  account,  showing,  as  it  does,  the 
value  of  potash  and  superphosphate  when 
used  as  a  manure  for  Onions,  may  prove  inte- 
resting to  those  of  your  readers  who  are  of  an 
experimental  turn  of  mind.  In  the  autumn  of 
1901,  I  carefully  staked  out  a  piece  of  my  garden 
(a  clayey  loam),  measuring  2  square  rods.  Into 
one  half  of  this,  I  forked  the  following  mixture  : 
1A  lb.  sulphate  of  potash  and  3  lb.  of  super- 
phosphate. The  other  half  had  no  dressing 
whatever.  Early  in  March,  each  plot  was  sown 
with  Fidler's  Improved  Reading  Onion,  at  the 
rate  of  1  oz.  of  seed  to  the  rod.  Each  plot 
received  the  same  amount  of  attention  during 
the  growth  of  the  crops,  and  the  results,  as 
shown  in  the  accompanying  photographs,  speak 
for  themselves.  The  manured  portion  produced 
eight  and  a  half  pecks,  none  of  which  wero 
small  enough  to  be  called  "picklers,"  many 
weighing  J  lb.  to  5  lb.  each.  The  nn manured 
portion  produced  six  pecks,  none  more  than  medium 
size,  and  amongst  them  rather  more  than  a  peck 
o£  "  picklers."  The  excess  of  produce  on  tho 
manured  portion  was  thus  two  and  a  half  pecks. 
1  hope  to  send  you  results  of  a  similar  experi- 
ment with  Peas  in  the  course  of  a  few  days. 
tl.  Lu&brooht  Darsham. 
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IPOMCEA  RUBRO-CCERULEA.  —  The  charming 
bouquet  of  flowers  sent  by  Mr.  Fyf  e,  from  Lockinge 
Park,  to  the  Drill  Hall  on  Tuesday  last,  came  as 
a  surprise  doubtless  to  many  at  this  season  of 
the  year,  not  only  the  size  but  the  beautiful 
blue  colour  of  the  flowers,  should  have  guaran- 
teed its  popularity  never  waning.  Yet  many, 
apparently,  only  saw  it  then  for  the  first  time. 
The  plant  has  been  known  to  cultivation  for  more 
than  seventy  years,  and  at  one  time  was  largely 
grown  in  the  more  lofty  conservatories  and 
greenhouses,  where  the  wealth  of  blossoms  pro- 
duced filled  the  visitor  with  amazement.  In 
some  large  gardens,  this  old  Mexican  climber 
is  still  grown,  and  in  a  few  instances  it  is  treated 
as  a  perennial.  I  believe  it  was  well  grown  at 
Westonbirt  many  years  ago.  Latterly,  however, 
the  habit  has  been  to  grow  the  plant  from  seeds, 
treating  it  as  a  biennial  or  even  as  an  annual. 
In  this  way,  however,  while  lending  itself  to  a 
smaller  class  of  greenhouse,  the  old  time  beauty 
and  profusion  is  to  a  large  extent  lost,  and  one 
could  wish  for  a  return  to  the  days  of  yore,  when 
such  plants  were  grown  from  year  to  year.  That 
any  flower  of  so  beautiful  a  shade  of  colour  in 
these  days  of  profuse  decoration  should  be  almost 
forgotten,  is  certainly  no  gain,  for  the  floral  deco- 
rators might  possibly  conceive  some  unique 
arrangement  could  such  flowers  be  obtained.  Let 
us  hope  that  the  exhibit  referred  to  may  be  the 
means  of  calling  attention  again  to  this  fine  plant, 
which  is  quite  at  home  in  a  warm  greenhouse. 
E.  Jenkins. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM  NOTES. 


AT     EAELSWOOD. 

Messes.  W.  Wells  &  Co.,  of  the  Earlswood 
Nurseries,  near  Eedhill,  have  become  famous  for 
the  introduction  of  a  number  of  first-class  seed- 
ling varieties  raised  in  Australia.  In  the  course 
of  twenty-five  years  Mr.  W.  Wells  has  never 
introduced  to  commerce  such  excellent  novelties 
as  those  he  has  obtained  quite  recently  from  Mr. 
T.  W.  Pockett,  who  raises  an  enormous  number  of 
seedlings  in  the  open  air  near  Melbourne,  and 
sends  to  Messrs.  Wells  only  those  that  have 
shown  sufficient  constitution  to  succeed  perfectly 
there  under  the  conditions  afforded  by  an  open 
garden. 

There  is  certainly  no  more  attractive  Japanese 
Chrysanthemum  than  that  known  as  Lord  Ludlow, 
especially  when  grown  by  Mr.  Wells.  We  saw  a 
score  of  blooms  at  least,  at  Earlswood,  ten  days 
ago,  large,  deep,  of  a  rich  golden  colour,  most  of 
the  florets  margined  with  crimson,  and  drooping 
away  from  the  centre  of  the  flower-head,  but  in- 
curved at  the  tips,  which  are  perfectly  spoon-like. 
It  is  a  variety  that  is  said  to  offer  some  little 
difficulty  to  many  cultivators,  but  it  is  one  de- 
serving the  grower's  most  persistent  efforts.  The 
Australian  varieties  generally,  however,  are 
singularly  free  in  habit,  and  every  cultivator 
may  succeed  with  most  of  them.  Mrs.  T.  W. 
Pockett,  Nellie  Pockett,  and  W.  E.  Church  may 
be  mentioned  as  instances  of  Japanese  varieties 
that  are  universally  popular ;  and  some  growers 
will  prefer  them  to  the  rather  uncertain  Madame 
Carnot  and  its  sports ;  Mrs.  T.  W.  Pockett  is 
dwarfer  than  G.  J.  Warren,  being  about  i\  feet 
high  in  8  and  10-inch  pots.  In  late  buds  the 
florets  become  a  little  twisted,  and  are  richer 
in  colour  than  earlier  flowers. 

A  Yellow  Nellie  Pockett. 
Those  who  admire  Nellie  Pockett  (see  fig.  113, 
p.  £34)  may  te  glad  to  Inowthat  a  yellow  sport 
from  this  variety  can  be  seen  at  Earlswood.  Mr. 
Wells  has  purchased  three  different  stocks  from 
various  parts  o'  the  country,  and  has  called  the  sport 
"  Cheltoni."  When  mention  was  made  above  of  the 
variety  Lord  Ludliw,  we  should  have  referred  to 
another  one  called  Donald  McLeod,  very  similar 
to  Lord  Ludlow,  but  developing  rather  more 
crimson-bronze  colour  from  late  buds,  and  pos- 


sessing slight  differences  in  the  form  of  florets  and 
build  of  flower ;  T.  Humphreys,  introduced  last 
year,  is  a  most  refined  and  exceedingly  bright 
crimson  decorative  Japanese,  rather  undersized 
perhaps  for  exhibition,  but  extremely  valuable 
for  other  purposes,  as  the  plants  succeed  admir- 
ably in  small  pots  as  well  as  larger  ones.  Another 
of  the  same  type,  and  a  novelty  that  has  just 
flowered,  will  be  the  gem  of  the  Earlswood  set  for 
distribution  in  the  coming  season ;  it  has  been 
named  after  Mr.  S.  T.  Wright,  of  the  Chiswick 
Gardens,  and  will  be  likely  to  prove  a  formidable 

Eival  to  Ed.  Molyneux. 

The  colour  is  a  bright,  velvety-like  crimson,  and 
the  reverse  is  of  a  gold  colour.  The  florets  are 
smooth,  of  considerable  length,  satisfactory  in 
width,  and  they  show  but  little  of  the  underside. 
The  bloom  we  saw  was  of  the  type  growers  term 
"  solid,"  and  measured  7  inches  across. 

Another  new  one  known  as  Harrison  Dick  is  a 
golden-yellow  coloured  Japanese,  marked  with 
bronzy-red ;  its  habit  is  good,  and  its  stature  but 
3-£  feet.  There  were  several  seedlings,  as  yet 
unnamed,  that  promise  to  be  satisfactory  when 
ready  for  exhibition,  including  an  incurved 
variety.  Among  other  flowers  that  especially 
called  for  remark  in  the  house  measuring  160  feet 
long  and  22  feet  wide,  which  was  filled  with  a 
well  cultivated  and  choice  collection,  were  those 
following :  Ben  Wells,  introduced  last  season,  an 
enormous  white  or  blush  flowered  Japanese,  with 
extremely  long,  drooping  florets ;  Madame  L. 
Ohevant,  a  pink  coloured  Japanese  of  smooth 
florets,  one  of  M.  Calvat's  novelties  this  season ; 
General  Hutton ;  Mrs.  Alex.  McKinley,  an 
Australian  seedling  introduced  last  season,  colour 
reddish-brown  or  "  bronze,"  as  it  is  called,  a  good 
flower  of  moderate  depth,  the  habit  of  plant 
dwarf  and  sturdy ;  Ethel  Fitzroy  (Weeks),  Hon. 
Mrs.  Tennant  (Weeks),  an  incurved  Japanese, 
with  extremely  broad  florets,  "wrapped  up  like  a 
chrysalis,  the  reverse  colour  of  silvery-white 
being  alone  conspicuous ;  Mrs.  Geo.  Mileham, 
Mrs.  Barkley;  Mary  Iuglis,  an  immense  Japanese, 
colour  yellow  marked  with  red,  very  promising ; 
Lord  Alverstone,  a  crimson  Japanese  (Australian), 
introduced  last  season  ;  and  several  of  Mr.  God- 
frey's last  year's  seedlings,  as  Masterpiece,  Queen 
Alexandra,  Godfrey's  Pride.  &c. 

The  single-flowered  varieties  that  Mr.  Wells 
grows  so  largely  were  scarcely  in  flower  (Oct.  28), 
but  the  earlier  decorative  sorts,  many  of  which 
have  been  raised  by  Mr.  Goacher,  were  still 
blooming  abundantly  out-of-doors. 


At  the  "HOME  or  FLOWEES,"  SWANLEY. 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons  have  a  grand  show 
of  Chrysanthemums  in  their  great  span-roofed 
exhibition-house,  measuring  1G5  ft.  by  25  ft.  Mr. 
H.  Cannell,  sen.,  was  among  the  first  to  cultivate 
Chrysanthemums  in  this  country,  and  in  the 
earlier  days  imported  plants  direct  from  Japan. 
Some  of  the  very  best-known  varieties  were  distri- 
buted from  Swanley,  two  most  familiar  instances 
being  those  of  the  redoubtable  Edwin  Molyneux, 
and  the  rich,  golden-coloured  Japanese  Sunflower. 
Varieties  succeed  each  other  so  swiftly,  excellent 
novelties  of  one  decade  being  quite  surpassed  by 
those  of  the  next,  that  it  is  indeed  rare,  and  we 
think  unique,  at  least  in  the  Japanese  section, 
for  a  variety  to  figure  upon  exhibition-stands  for 
a  period  of  nearly  twenty  years.  The  variety 
Edwin  Molyneux  was  introduced  by  Messrs. 
Cannell  in  the  eighties,  as  a  plant  from  Japan, 
where  it  is  supposed  it  originated  as  a  seedling. 
There  were  then  in  cultivation  in  England,  very 
few  large  flowering  sorts  possessing  rich  colours, 
and  not  one  that  was  comparable  to  the  novelty, 
the  introduction  of  which  caused  more  interest 
than  has  been  raised  by  any  variety  obtained 
since. 


Many  Bichlt  Coloured  Varieties. 

There  have  been  many  of  a  similar  type,  but 
none  has  so  far  superseded  Ed.  Molyneux. 
Whether  a  novelty  of  the  present  season  will  do- 
so,  time  will  show.  Mr.  Wells'  Australian  seed- 
ling S.  T.  Wright,  is  described  above,  and  Messrs. 
Cannell  have  a  seedling  also  from  Australia 
named  Lord  Hopetoun,  that  may  prove  to  be  a 
good  companion  to  Ed.  Molyneux,  but  will  not  be 
quite  so  bright  in  colour.  A  flower  we  saw  at- 
Swanley  (Oct.  31)  was  8  in.  across,  with  straight 
smooth  florets,  colour  crimson  with  bronze  re- 
verse ;  the  reverse  colour  is  seen  only  in  the 
centre  when  the  flower  has  perfectly  opened. 
The  habit  is  most  free,  and  the  plants  hold  their 
foliage  to  the  base.  It  is  likely  to  make  an  excel- 
lent variety  for  cultivation  in  market  nurseries,, 
allowing  six  or  eight  blooms  upon  each  plant. 

Two  varieties  that  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons, 
introduced  last  season  have  proved  to  be 
excellent :  the  first  is  Mrs.  Harry  Eminerton,. 
a  large  yellow  Japanese,  of  good  constitution  y 
and  the  other  General  Hutton,  an  immense 
flower,  occasionally  1-t  inches  across,  florets  more 
than  G  inches  long,  colour  yellow,  suffused  with. 
bronzy-red.  These  two  varieties,  and  most  others- 
of  Messrs.  Cannell's  novelties,  are  Australian 
seedlings,  several  raisers  in  that  colony  supplying 
the  firm  from  year  to  year.  Mrs.  Geo.  Fairbairnt 
is  a  new  incurved  Japanese ;  the  florets  are-, 
fluted,  except  the  tips,  which  incurve,  and  are 
spoon-like  ;  the  colour  is  red,  with  buff  reverse., 
and  the  red  colour  was  noticeable  in  the  spoon- 
like tips  only.  Mrs.  Arthur  Tuckett  is  an  in- 
curved crimson  Japanese ;  Dr.  Chisholm  Eoss  is- 
a  seedling  from  Ed.  Molyneux,  of  very  bright 
colour,  and  excellent  for  decoration,  but  of  less. 
than  exhibition  size  ;  Mermaid  is  a  beautiful  and. 
big  white  flower,  possessing  excellent  florets,, 
which  are  of  pale  purple  colour  at  base  ;  Elsie 
Nevelle  is  a  reddish  -  crimson  Japanese  with  fine,, 
broad  florets.  The  pretty  incurved  decorative 
variety,  Kentish  White,  has  sported  yellow,  and 
the  sport  having  occurred  on  the  Continent,  it  is- 
known  as  M.  Anatole  Bible. 

A  New  Incurved. 

Among  Swanley  novelties  that  have  not 
originated  in  Australia,  the  most  promising  is  a. 
true  incurved  flower  named  Miss  Muriel  Tait.  It 
was  raised  at  Oporto,  and  the  flowers  we  saw 
were  about  G  inches  across,  and  white  or  very  pale 
lemon-coloured ;  it  is  most  promising,  and  should 
be  grown-  upon  second  crown  buds.  Madame  L. 
Chevrant,  one  of  M.  Calvat's  novelties,  is  of  the 
type  of  Etoile  de  Lyon,  but  less  rough — colour,, 
lilac-shaded  pink  ;  Mme.  Waldeck-Eousseau,  also- 
from  M.  Calvat,  is  a  promising  purple  or  violet- 
shaded  crimson  flower,  with  silver  reverse,  florets 
much  twisted ;  Comtesse  d'Estoile,  a  true  in- 
curved flower,  white  or  pale  pink  colour,  is  also- 
from  the  Continent. 

Many  other  novelties  of  the  present  season,  and 
of  1901,  were  noticed  in  Messrs.  Cannell's  collec- 
tion. Among  these  were  Pemie  Eoberts,  a  large, 
single  flower,  colour  pink  with  white  centre ;, 
Mrs.  Eumble,  a  pink-coloured  Japanese  ;  Mrs.  G. 
Golder,  an  English  seedling  very  much  resembling 
Bessie  Godfrey  ;  Princess  Henry  (Love),  a  hirsute 
variety,  obtained  by  crossing  the  varieties  Hairy 
Wonder  and  Mrs.  White  Popham  ;  Matchless,  a. 
good  crimson  decorative  Japanese ;  and  Princess- 
Patricia,  an  Australian  seedling  of  last  year.  It  is 
of  Etoile  de  Lyon  type,  and  in  colour  rich  purple. 

We  will  remark  upon  varieties  of  the  zonal 
Pelargoniums,  that  are  now  so  bright  at  Swanley, 
in  a  later  issue. 


PLANT  PORTRAITS. 

PAPAVEU     HYBRIDUM     ELORE-PLENO       FOLI1S     AUMEIS, 

Gold  Mohn.— Die  Garlen  Welt,  October  11.  We  are  not 
responsible  for  anything  more  than  transcribing  this 
preposterous  name,  a  retrogression  to  the  practice  ■>£ 
the  16th  century,  from  which  il  was  hoped  Linnicus 
had  long  ago  delivered  us.  It  seems  to  be  a  form  of 
P.  Rhceas,  with  double  flowers  and  yellow  foliage. 
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SOCIETIES. 

ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL. 

Tuesday,  November  4,  1902.— The  Drill  Hall,  Buck- 
ingham Gate,  was  very  well  filled  with  an  interesting 
assortment  of  plants  in  flower,  the  Chrysanthemum 
being  conspicuous  in  beautiful  Japanese  varieties. 
Orchids  were  unusually  numerous  for  a  meeting  so 
late  in  the  year,  their  owners  being  tempted  doubtless 
fc>y  the  mild  weather ;  and  many  fine  hybrids  as  well  as 
.undoubted  old  favourites  were  observed.  Other  than 
Orchids,  Chrysanthemums,  and  Begonias,  nothing 
very  novel  was  noted.  Several  large  displays  of  fruit 
were  observed,  including  a  very  fine  lot  of  Pines  from 
the  King's  gardens  at  Frogmore.  A  lecture  by  Prof.  G. 
Henslow  on  the  nutrient  properties  of  Wheat,  Peas, 
Beans,  Potatos,  &c,  brought  the  meeting  to  an  end. 
It  was  of  an  instructive  character,  readily  understood 
from  the  Professor's  lucid  explanations,  and  was  atten- 
tively listened  to  by  a  rather  numerous  company. 

Floral  Committee. 

Present :  W.  Marshall,  Esq.  (in  the  Chair) ;  and 
Messrs.  C.  T.  Druery,  J.  Walker,  C.  W.  Knowles,  J.  F. 
McLeod,  A.  D.  Barnes,  J.  Jennings,  J.  Hudson,  C. 
Dixon,  C.  Jefferies,  C.  J.  Salter,  H.  Cutbush,  C.  E.  Pear- 
son, C.  E.  Shea,  W.  P.  Thomson,  E.  H.  Jenkins,  F.  P. 
Roberts,  W.  J.  James. 

Messrs.  W.  Bull  &  Sons,  new  plant,  seed,  and  bulb 
merchants,  536,  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  S.YV\,  showed 
several  rare  picture  plants,  such  as  Aglaonema  costata, 
with  dark  green  leaves  speckled  with  white ;  Nepthy  tis 
picturata,  having  white,  irregular  shaped  blotches  on 
the  sagittate,  green  leaves;  Aralia  elcgantisslma, 
Dracaena  Victoria,  fine,  large,  broad  leaves,  banded 
with  creamy-white  ;  Davidsouia  pruriens  (the  Queens- 
land Plum),  of  which  a  large  specimen  at  the  nursery 
is  in  fruit  at  the  present  time ;  in  the  young  state  as 
shown,  the  pinnate  foliage  is  highly  ornamental.  Aphe- 
1  mdra  Blauchetiana,  Maranta  picta,  Crotou  Reedi, 
Ficus  radicaus  variegata,  Phyllotamiura,  Cocos,  &c  , 
completed  the  exhibit. 

Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Dyson's  Lane  Nurseries,  Upper 
Edmonton,  exhibited  winter  (perpetual)  flowering 
Carnations  in  small  groups,  the  pots  embedded  in 
masses  of  Adiantum  Davallia,  Pteris,  Oplismeuus 
Burmanni  var.  The  colours  of  the  Carnations  were 
mostly  shades  of  crimson,  scarlet,  and  rose  pink,  the 
sole  exception  being  the  variety  Snowflake.  We  re- 
marked Etna,  America,  Pride  of  the  Market,  Trium- 
phans,  brilliant  scarlet,  with  a  smootli  pe'al,  and  good 
iorm  ;  Resplendent,  somewhat  similar  in  form,  but 
duller  in  colour  than  the  last ;  Prince  of  Wales,  nice 
[regular  bloom,  deep  crimson  (Silver  Flora  Medal). 

Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons,  King's  Road,  Chelsea, 
■filled  one  side  of  40  feet  run  of  tabling  with  their 
hybrid  winter- flowering  Begonias,  making  a  very 
striking  and  bright  display.  There  were  B.  incom. 
parabilis  =  Froebelli  x  polypelala,  au  erectly  poised 
■bloom  of  a  scarlet  colour;  B.  Mrs.  Heal,  B.  Ideaki 
.and  Julius,  all  of  which  have  been  described  in  these 
columns  ;  B.  Success  is  a  crimson  flower,  darker  in  the 
•centre;  B.  Agathea,  bright  pink,  an  improvement  on 
Gloire  de  Lorraine,  flowers  larger,  and  brighter  in 
"tint.  A  panful  of  JJiedalacanthus  parvus,  previously 
figured  in  these  columns,  was  likewise  included  in  the 
exhibits  (Silver-gilt  Bauksian  Medal). 

J.  D.  Lambert,  Esq.,  Moor  Hall,  Cookham  (jr.,  Mr. 
J.  Fulford),  showed  a  group  of  the  small  flowered 
white  Begonia,  Turnford  Hall,  the  plants  in  32's  being 
well  bloomed  pyramids  of  2  feet  in  height. 

Messrs.  J.  Peed  &  Son,  nurserymen,  West  Nor- 
wood, S.E.,  exhibited  a  large  number  of  well  bloomed 
•dwarf-grown  plants  of  Begonia  Mrs.  Leopold  de  Roths- 
child. They  also  showed  Begonia  Moonlight,  nearly  as 
well  bloomed  (Vote  of  Thanks). 

Mr.  C.  B.  Gabriel.  Easdale,  Horsell,  Woking, 
exhibited  in  glasses  a  quantity  of  unusually 
beautiful  zonal  Pelargoniums,  large,  brilliantly 
coloured,  with  fine  developed  pips  and  tiusses  (Silver 
Flora  Medal). 

Messrs.  Barb  &  Sons,  King  Street,  Covcnt  Garden, 
London,  W.C.,  exhibited  a  group  consisting  chiefly  of 
Asters,  Chrysanthemums,  in  double  and  single-tlowered 
varieties;  Kniphoflas,  Lobelia  cardinalis,  Virginian 
Poke,  in  berry;  Gladiolus,  Phlox,  &o. 

Mr.  John  Russell,  Richmond  Nursery,  Richmond, 
showed  a  nice-looking  Cupressus  orientalis  of  a  golden 
tint;  and  also  showed  an  imposing  group  of  Codueums, 
Draeamas,  Marantas,  Alocasias,  Ficus,  &c  ,  nicely  diver- 
sified.as  regarded  the  leaf  tints  (Silver  Banksian  Medal). 
Messrs.  J.  Watereh  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  American  Nur- 
series, Bagshot,  Surrey/exhibited  a  large  floor  group  of 


variegated  and  green-leaved  Conifers.  These  included 
various  Retinosporas,  and  amongst  them  some  pretty 
specimens  of  R.  leptoclada,  R.  obtusa  variegata  alba, 
R.  plumosa  aurea,  R.  variegata  argentea  ;  besides  the. 
white  and  the  variegatcdjforms  of  Juniperus  japonica, 
Abies  concolor,  Sciadopitys  verticillata,  in  good  form, 
and  a  specimen  of  Tsuga  Hookeriana.  Hollies,  Osman- 
thus,  and  Skimmias  were  included  in  the  exhibit 
(Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

Messrs.  Cutbusii  &  Son,  Nurseries,  Highgate, 
London,  N.  showed  a  new  tree  Carnation,  Duchess  of 
Portland,  a  pretty  cerise  coloured  flower,  with  a 
Picotee  edge  to  the  petals  ;  the  plants  2  feet  in  height, 
and  each  bearing  two  open  flowers,  besides  several 
buds  (Award  of  Merit). 

Leopold  Rothschild,  Esq.,  Gunnersbury  House, 
Acton  (gr.,  Mr.  J.  Hudson),  showed  a  plant  of  Mesem- 
bryanthemum  roseum  Robertianum,  taken  from  the 
open  ground,  carrying  a  considerable  number  of  flowers. 
The  form  was  flat,  circular,  about  3  feet  in  diameter. 

Mr.  M.  W.  Fyfe,  gr.,  Lockinge,  Wantage,  showed 
flowers  arranged  in  a  flower  stand,  of  Ipomcca  rubro- 
coerulea,  an  old  inmate  of  the  garden,  which  had  a 
remarkably  striking  effect. 

Mr.  Godfrey,  nurseryman,  Exmouth,  showed  zonal 
Pelargonium,  Duchess  of  Cornwall,  as  plants  in  flower. 

Mrs.  Edith  Bradley,  Lady  Warwick's  Hostel, 
Reading,  exhibited  a  superior  lot  of  fruits  in  bottles  ; 
also  preserved  in  a  similar  manuer.  Rhubarb,  Carrots, 
Celery,  &c,  together  with  a  specimen  of  a  preserving 
apparatus  for  home  use. 


FIG.  118.— PHALJENOPSIS  LOW1I. 

Exhibited  on  Tuesday  last  by  the  Hon. 
Walter  Rothschild. 

Mrs.  Lancaster,  The  Rookery,  St.  Mary  Cray,  showed 

fruits  and  foliage  of  Stauntonia  latifolia.    The  general 

resemblance  to  the  fruits  of  the  purple  Aubergine  was 

remarkable. 

Botanical  Certificate. 

Kalanehoe  marmorata.—A  plant  having  a  height  of 
4  feet,  and  surmounted  with  a  large  corymb  of  cream- 
white  tubular  flowers,  in  shape  like  those  of  a  Nico- 
tiana,  was    shown.     Leaves   are  greyish -green  with 

brown  spots. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Tiie  largest  exhibitor  of  the  Chrysanthemum  was 
Messrs.  Wells  &  Co.,  Ltd  ,  Redhill,  Surrey,  who  set  up 
a  bank  of  these  flowers,  sufficient  in  its  many  varieties 
and  varying  types  to  satisfy  even  a  specialist.  Large 
flowers  and  small,  single  and  decorative,  named  and 
unnamed,  there  was  material  enough  to  study  the 
whole  aspect  of  present-day  Chrysanthemums.  The 
arrangement  too  was  excellent  throughout.  In  the 
background,  tall  single-flowered  kinds,  such  a3  the 
sulphury  Oldfield  Glory,  were  extremely  well  placed, 
and  showed  to  perfection  against  thecrimsons  arranged 
at  right  and  left  of  them.  Then  in  groups  here  and 
there  appeared  such  fine  things  as  Donald  McLeod, 
rich  gold  ;  Cheltoni,  gold ;  the  fine  yellow  Mrs.  Pockett ; 
Madame  Herrewege,  a  very  handsome  white;  Mrs.  A 
McKinley,  gold  and  orange,  an  enormous  flower ;  Mrs.  J. 
Wells,  crimson;  Miss  Evelyn  Douglas,  pink;  Hester 
Edwards,  a  striking  shade  of  salmon-buff  with  pink,  iu 
a  very  handsome  flower ;  and,  not  least,  the  crimson 
Lord  Alverstone,  which  is  very  striking.  Lightly 
placed  amid  these  were  decorative  and  single-flowered 
kiuds,  such  as  Miss  J.  Ferguson,  Annie  Tweed, 
crimson;  Miss  Holden,  yellow;  Miss  Anderson,  and 
suchlike.  The  front  was  lined  with  dwarf  Pompons, 
&c,  and  of  these  alone  there  was  a  great  array. 

In  another  direction,  Mr.  Wells  set  an  oxamplewith 
large  blooms,  by  arranging  a  margin  of  some  two  dozen 
blooms  of  Mrs.  T.  W.  Pockett,  and  every  bloom  a  good 


one.  Apart  from  these,  or  rather  behind  them,  a  feast 
of  big  blooms  were  arranged  on  boards  ;  and  here  we 
noted  S.  T.  Wright,  which  is  mentioned  under  Awards ; 
Pantia  Ralli,  a  bronzy  incurved  Japanese,  very  fine; 
W.  R.  Church,  crimson  and  gold,  extra  fine;  Mrs.  G. 
Mileham,  Miss  Alice  Byron,  and  many  others.  It  was 
a  formidable  lot  of  material,  and  of  the  best  quality.  A 
Silver- gilt  Flora  Medal  was  awarded. 

Another  group  was  that  from  Mr.  R.  Foster,  Nun 
head  Cemetery,  the  group  taking  the  form  of  a  half- 
circle  with  high  back.  There  were  many  blooms  of 
great  excellence,  but  the  varieties  not  being  named,  we 
are  unable  to  give  them  in  detail  (Silver  Banksian 
Medal). 

A  nice  group  of  cut  Chrysanthemums  was  staged  by 
Percy  R.  Dunn,  Esq  ,  Brockley  Park,  Forest  Hill, 
that  reflected  the  highest  credit  upon  the  amateur 
named,  many  of  the  blooms  being  of  fine  size,  and 
well  developed.  Among  leading  sorts  we  noted  Master 
C.  Seymour,  Geo  Lawrence,  Sir  Herbert  Kitchener, 
Mrs.  G.  Mileham,  Miss  E.  Fulton,  very  fine  white  ;  Mrs, 
Greenfield,  rich  gold;  and  Miss  Hetty  Dean,  white. 
The  flowers  were  well  arranged,  and  stood  amid  small 
plants  of  Carex  and  Asparagus  Sprengeri,  were  seen  to 
good  advantage  (Silver  Banksian  Medal). 
The  following  received  au  Award  of  Merit  :— 
Chrysanthemum  Harry  Shrimpton.— This  is  a  Japane;o 
of  the  largest  size,  and  a  well-built  flower  generally ; 
the  ground-colour  is  gold,  over  which  a  red  cr  chestnut 
shade  is  freely  laid.  Shown  by  Mr.  W.  Seward, 
II  an  well. 

Chrysanthemum  Mrs.  J.  Seward—  This  kind  a  few  years 
since  would  have  been  regarded  as  a  Japanese  incurved, 
but  is  no  w  placed  as  a  true  incurved,  yet  not  of  the  type 
of  the  old  incurveds.  The  colour  is  rich  yellow,  and 
the  florets  folding  upward  and  inward  to  the  centre 
make  up  a  flower  of  rather  formal  pattern.  Shown  by 
Mr.  W.  Seward,  Hauwell. 

Chrysanthemum  S.  T.  Wright—  A  grand  crimson  velvet 
shade  in  a  flower  of  large  size.  Next  to  the  richness  of 
its  colouring,  the  broad  florets  attract  largely,  for  it  is 
these  that  give  it  the  massive  appearance  it  possesses. 
In  some  flowers  of  this  colour  there  is  too  much  of  the 
reverse  shade  seen ;  but  this  is  not  the  case  with  the 
present  novelty,  whose  petals  incline  to  droop  some- 
what. Exhibited  by  Messrs.  Wells  &  Co.,  Ltd  ,  Earls- 
wood,  Redhill. 

Orchid  Committee. 
Present :  Harry  J.  Veitch,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair ;  and 
Messrs.  Jas.  O'Brien  (Hon.  Sec  ),  J.  Gurney  Fowler, 
H.  Litt:e,  J.  W.  Potter,  F.  W.  Ashton,  W.  H.  White,  W. 
H.  Young,  W.  Boxall,  H.  A.  Tracy,  J.  W.  Odell,  E.  Hill, 
G.  F.  Moore,  J.  Cypher,  J.  Charlesworth,  F.  A.  Rehder, 
J.  Douglas,  H.  Ballantine,  and  de  B.  Crawshay. 

The  comparatively  mild  weather  brought  a  large 
number  of  exhibitors,  about  a  dozen  good  groups  being 
staged,  and  numerous  novelties  were  submitted  to  the 
Committee. 

The  Hon.  Walter  Rothschild,  M.P.,  Tring  Park 
(gr.,  Mr.  E.  Hill),  sent  a  very  interesting  collection  of 
rare  "  botanical "  Orchids,  for  Which  a  Silver  Banksian 
Medal  was  given.  They  included  the  very  handsome 
and  unique  Cirrh.opeta.lum  Rothschildiauum,  with  an 
umbel  of  large  cream-white  and  claret  flowers  with 
fringed  upper  segments;  Stenoglottis  longifolia,  and 
its  pure  white  variety;  Sarcantlius  teretifolius  ;  Bulbo- 
phyllum  Careyanum,  in  two  varieties,  with  many 
spikes,  the  one  with  brownish  and  the  other  with  pink 
flowers;  the  large  aud  singular  B.  grandiflorum  ;  Mas- 
devallia  corniculata,  M.  abbreviata,  M.  X  Hineks- 
iana,  M.  x  Acis,  M.  x  Doris,  M.  hieroglyphica,  M.  in- 
fracta,  M.  muscosa,  and  M.  angulata ;  two  plants  of  the 
pretty  rose  and  purple  coloured  Phalocnopsis  Lowii 
(see  fig.  113),  Scaphosepalum  gibberosum,  Restrepia 
elegans,  &c. 

Captain  G.  L.  Holfoud,  Westonbirt,  Tetbury  (gr.,Mr. 
H.  Alexander),  received  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal  for 
an  effective  group,  chiefly  of  large  specimens,  two  of 
the  fine  Vanda  Kimballiana,  recently  illustrated  in  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle,  being  present,  the  larger  with 
fourteen  spikes,  bearing  together  us  flowers.  Another 
grand  specimen  was  Dcudrobium  formosumgiganteuir, 
with  ten  spikes,  bearing  together  sixty  fine  white 
flowers  with  orange  centres,  c  lUier  plants  noted  were 
the  pure  white  Dendrobium  i'hahenopsis  hololeueuin, 
Cattleya  labiata,  "  Westonbirt  variety,"  fine  in  colour 
and  shape;  C.  x  Ariel.  La-lia  pumila  prostatas, with 
nine  Mowers;  and  Yauda  Saudcriana. 

C.  H.  Fkii.iw,  Esq  ,  Southgate  House,  Southgate 
(gr.,  Mr.  C.  Stocking),  staged  a  very  fine  group  of 
Cyprlpediums,  most  of  the  fine  varieties  of  C.  insigne, 
BUOh  as  C.  i.  Sander:.-,  C.  i.  BlUlre,  4c,  beins;  reprc- 
sentcd.    With  them  wero  C.  x  Memoria  Moeusii,  good 
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C.  x  Leeanum,  C.  Stonei,  C.  Charlesworthi,  C.xNitens, 
C.  Spicerianum,  C.  x  Arthurian um,  and  other  hybrids, 
one  of  which,  C.  x  Harrisio-villosum,  being  a  massive 
and  distinct  flower  (Silver  Flora  Medal). 

Sir  F.  Wigan,  Bart.,  Clare  Lawn,  East  Sheeu  (gr,, 
Mr.  W.  H.  Young),  secured  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal  for 
a  fine  group,  in  which  were  a  Cattleya  labiata  alba  with 
three  flowers  ;  C.  1.  Cooksonkc,  a  fine  white  flower  with 
a  purple  lip,  and  other  fine  C.  labiata;  C.  x  Mantini 
nobilior,  "  Wigan 's  variety."  of  an  intern  e  purplish- rose 
colour;  the  new  Zygonisia  x  Rolfeana,  Lselia  pumila 
"The  Pearl,"  blush-white,  with  a  pink  tint  at  the  front 
of  the  lip;  Lcelio-Cattleya  x  Frederick  Boyle,  two  fine 
pans  of  Pleione  Wallichiana,  Cypripedium  insigne 
"  Harefield  Hall  varieties,"  C.  i.  Sanderce,  C.  i.  Wigan's 
variety,  having  a  fine  dorsal  sepal  resembling  those  of 
the  C.  nitens  section;  C.  x  Niobe,  C.  x  Arthurianura, 
C.  bellatulum  album,  CymbidiumTraceyanum,  Cattleya 
euperba,  Odontoglossum  x  crispo-Harryanum  specta- 
bile,  and  the  singular  little  Saccolabium  calceolare. 

J.  Bbadshaw,  Esq.,  The  Grange,  Southgate  (gr.,  Mr. 
Whitelegge),  showed  a  fine  group,  consisting  princi- 
pally of  varieties  of  Cattleya  labiata.  Among  the  white 
or  light  coloured  varieties  there  were  C.  labiata  Pride 
of  Southgate,  C.  1.  Ariadne,  C.  1.  Etona,  C.  1.  America, 
and  C.  1.  Amesiana,  the  last-named  a  pretty  white,  with 
lilac-pink  tint  on  the  lip.  Also  in  the  group  were 
Lselio-Cattleya  x  Bletchleyensis  "  The  Grange  variety," 
with  a  very  large  purple  lip ;  Dendrobium  x  splen- 
didissimum  grandifiorum,  Oncidium  Forbesii,  O. 
varicosum,  and  varieties  of  Cattleya  aurea  (Silver 
Flora  Medal). 

J.  Gurney  Fowler,  Esq,  Glebclands,  Soulh  Wood- 
ford (gr.,  Mr.  J.  Davis),  was  awarded  a  Silver  Banksian 
Medal  for  a  very  fine  group,  in  which  the  varieties  ot 
Cattleya  labiata  were  remarkable,  the  large  central 
specimen  bearing  thirty-six  flowers.  With  them  were 
two  heavily  flowered  Dendrobium  aureum,  Leelio- 
Cattleya  x  Decia,  and  other  hybrids;  Cypripedium  x 
Captain  Holford  (hirsulissimum  :<  superbiens),  a  very 
large  and  finely  spotted  flower;  C.  x  Troilus,  C.  x 
Uhlemanianum,  C.  insigne  Laura  Kimball,  and  others. 
Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  were  awarded 
a  Silver  Flora  Medal  for  an  excellent  group  of  hybrid 
Orchids,  in  which  the  Cypripedium  Fairieanum 
hybrids  were  interesting  as  showing  progressive  work. 
Tbey  comprised  C.  x  Arthurianum  (Fairieanum  x 
insigne),  C.  x  Arthurianum  pulchellum  (Fairieanum  x 
insigne  Chantini),  C.  x  Baron  Schroder  (Fairieanum 
X  cenanthum  super'oum),  and  the  new  C.  x  Thalia 
(insigne  Chantini  x  Baron  Schroder),  a  tecond 
crorsing  which  has  intensified  the  beauties  of  the  fine 
C.  x  Baron  Schroder  (see  Awards).  The  parents  used 
in  the  productions  shown,  except  C.  Fairieanum,  were 
also  exhibited.  Also  in  the  group  were  Cattleya  x 
Portia,  C.  x  Ella,  C.  x  Minerva,  C.  X  Mrs.  J.  W. 
Whiteley,  C.  x  Mantini,  Lrclio-Cattleya  x  Decia,  L.-C. 
X  Eva,  L.-C. xEuterpe,  L.-C.  x  Bryan,  L -C.xGottoiana, 
L -C.  x  Dominiana  Langleyensis,  &c. 

Messrs.  Chari.es worth  &  Co.,  Heafon,  Bradford, 
secured  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal  for  a  good  group  of 
hybrid  Orchids,  including  their  fine  Cattleya  x  Iris 
C.  x  Portia,  C.  x  Mrs.  J.  W.  Whiteley,  C.  x  Clarkci, 
Ltelio  Cattleya  x  luminosa,  L.-C.  x  Ingrami,  the  red- 
dish-scarlet Sophro-Cattleya  x  Nydia,  Cypripedium  x 
Arthurianum,  C.  callosum  Sanderre,  and  C.  insigne 
Sandera?. 

Jeremiah  Colman,  Esq.,  Gatton  Park  (gr.,  Mr.  W.  P. 
Bound),  staged  a  group  in  which  were  some  excellent 
forms  of  Cattleya  labiata,  C.  Bowringiana,  Dendrobium 
Phalanopsis,  and  Cypripediums.  including  the  yellow 
C.  insigne  Sanderre,  and  C.  i.  Youngianum.  Two 
specially  interesting  plants  in  the  group  were  Cattleya 
X  suaviour  (intermedia  x  Mendeli),  a  pretty  white  aid 
rose  hybrid  flowered  by  Messrs.  Veitch,  from  plants  of 
their  raising  in  1837,  and  a  fine  plant  of  Trichosma 
suaviswith  many  spikes  of  flowers  (Silver  Eanksian 
Medal). 

Messrs.  Sander  &  Sons,  St.  Albans,  staged  a  good 
group  in  which  the  tine  hybrid  Cypripediums  were 
remarkable.  The  best  were  C.  x  Cornnis  (Leeanum 
giganteumxLycchianum),  C  xEvelyn  Ames  superbum 
(Leeanum  giganteum  x  Calypso  Oakwood  variety), 
C.  x  Zenobia  (callosum  x  Ashburtonire),  and  C.  x 
Transvaal  superbum.  Other  gooi  things  noted  in 
Messrs.  Sanders'  group  were  a  fine  specimen  of  Den- 
drobium thyrsifiorum,  Zygo-Colax  x  Amesianus,  Cym- 
bidium  Tracyanum,  Masdevallia  Didifica,  Sarcanthus 
ornithorhynchus,  Habenaria  Susannie,  and  Cynorchis 
purpurascens  (Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.  had  a  good  group  of  Cattleya 
labiata,  including  the  fine  white  C.  labiata  Amesiana, 
■and  C.  1.  R.  I.  Measures,  both  of  which  had  pale  pink 


markings  on  the  lip ;  and  the  lavender-blue  tinted 
C.  1.  glauca.  Also  noted  were  Cypripedium  x  gigas 
Corndeani,  a  fine,  bold  flower;  C.  insigne  Sanderse, 
BulbophyllumCareyanum,  &c.  (Silver  Banksian  Medal). 
Mr.  J.  Cypher,  Cheltenham,  staged  a  small  group, 
including  Cypripedium  insigne  "  Harefield  Hall,"  C.  i. 
Sanderre,  C.  i.  montanum  aureum,  an  unusually  fine 
and  distinct  form;  C.  x  Charlesianum,  C.  x  Leonise, 
C.  x  Memoria  Moensii,  <£c. 

H.  T.  Pitt,  Esq.  (gr.,  Mr.  Thurgood),  sent  a  Zygo- 
Colax  x,  Laslio- Cattleya  x  Slatteriana  Rosslyn  var. 
with  a  rich  ruby-claret  front  to  the  lip;  Cattleya  x 
Mrs.  Pitt  (Harrisoniana  x  Dowiana  aurea),  and  Cypri- 
pedium insigne  Sandera?. 

Mr.  H.  A.  Tracy,  Twickenham,  showed  a  Cattleya 
labiata  crorulea,  the  whole  flower  having  a  decided 
blue  tint,  the  labellum  being  the  darker. 

Francis  Wellesley,  Esq.,  Westfield,  Woking  (gr., 
Mr.  Gilbert),  showed  Cypripedium  nivcum  Westfield 
variety,  a  good,  large,  white  form ;  a  good  variety  of 
C.  insigae,  and  the  line  Oncidium  xMantini  superbum, 
which  secured  an  Award. 

De  B.  Crawshay,  Esq.,  Rosefield,  Sevenoaks  (gr., 
Mr.  Stables),  showed  Odontoglossum  crispum  Poultoni, 
a  pretty  novelty  with  white  flowers,  heavily  blotched 
with  purplish- rose,  and  which  should  develop  into  a 
very  fine  variety. 

Sir  Jas.  Miller,  Bart ,  Manderston,  Duns  (gr.,  Mr. 
J.  Hamilton),  showed  a  fine  spike  of  Liclio  Cattleya  x 
Hamiltoni  (C.  bicolor  x  L.  Dayana)  with  showy  dark 
rose  flowers,  having  elongated  purple  labellums. 

R.  I.  Measures,  Esq,  Camberwell  (gr.,  Mr.  Smith), 
sent  Cypripedium  insigne,  "Miss  Corbett,"  a  graceful 
yellow  flowered  variety,  not  so  fine  in  shape  as  some 
others. 

M.  Otto  Froebel,  Zurich,  Eent  a  fine  spike  of  Vanda 
Sanderiana  Frcebelise,  with  almost  circular  flowers  of 
a  very  fine  colour. 

Awards  of  Merit. 
Cypripedium  x  7halia  (insigne  Cbantini  x  Earon 
Schroder),  from  Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons.— A  great 
advance  on  previous  hybrids  ot  its  class  in  form,  size, 
and  colour.  Petals  and  lip  yellow,  marked  with  dark 
purple  ;  the  fine  orbicular  dorsal  sepal  wlute,  bearing 
dark  purple  lines  and  spotting. 

Oncidium  x  Man'mi  superbum,  from  Francis  Welles- 
let,  Esq.,  Westfield,  Woking  (gr.,  Mr.  J.  Gilbert).— The 
finest  form  of  this  showy  natural  hybrid  which  has  yet 
appeared.  The  large  flowers  were  bright  yellow, 
heavily  marked  on  the  sepals  and  inner  portions  of  the 
petals  with  light  brown.  The  margins  of  the  petals 
also  had  some  brown  markings,  and  a  semicircular 
band  of  reddish-brown  blotches  on  the  fine  yellow  lip. 
Cattleya  x  Mrs.  Pitt  (Barrisoniana  x  Dowiana  aurea), 
from  H.  T.  Pitt,  Esq.  (gr.,  Mr.  Thurgood).— Flowers  of 
fine  substance,  rose-pink,  the  long,  wavy-edged  lip 
being  rich  orange  in  the  central  portion. 

Cattleya  labiata  Amesiana,  from  J.  Bradshaw,  E£q., 
and  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &.  Co.— Flowers  white,  with  a 
delicate  lilac-pink  tint  on  the  lip. 

Cypripedium  x  Transvaal  superbum  (Chainberlainianum 
x  Rothschildianum),  from  Messrs.  Sander  &  Sons.— A 
very  distinct  and  attractive  hybrid,  that  shows  strong 
traces  of  C.  Chamberlaioianum.  Upper  sepals  pale 
green,  heavily  striped  with  chocolate  colour;  petals 
long  and  extended,  pale  green,  spotted  with  dark 
purple ;  lip  rose  coloured  with  yellow  upper  margin. 

Cypripedium  x  Evelyn  Ames  superbum  (Leeanum  gigan- 
teum  x  Calypso  Oakwood  var.),  from  Messrs.  Sander 
&  Sons.— A  worthy  offspring  of  two  worthy  parents, 
and  an  advance  on  C.  x  Leeanum  giganteum,  which, 
in  its  delicate  tints  and  fine  white  in  the  upper  sepal, 
it  most  nearly  resembles,  with  the  addition  of  a  purple 
band  up  the  dorsal  sepal. 

Cultural  Commendation. 

To  Mr.   H.  Alexander,    Orchid    grower   to   Captain 

Holford,    C.I.E.,    Westonbirt,    for   a   noble  plant  of 

Dendrobium  formosum   giganteum,  with  ten   spikes, 

bearing  together  sixty  flowers. 

Botanical  Certificate. 
Cynorcfiis  purpurascens,  from  Messrs.  Sander  &  Sons. 
—A  fine  Madagascan  species  with  long,  fleshy  leaves, 
and  fine  heads  of  purple  flowers. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

Present  :  H.  Esling,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair  ;  and  Mcssr--.  \\. 
Bates,  S.  Mortimer,  A.  Deao,  G.  Keif,  W.  Pope,  M. 
Gleeson,  G.  T.  Miles,  J.  Basham,  F.  Q.  Lanc.G.  Norman, 
J.  Smith,  J.  H.  Veitch,  G.  Wythcs,  J.  H.  Goodacre,  and 
H.  S.  Rivers. 

Mr.  McKellar,  gr.  to  His  Majesty  the  King,  sent  up 
from    Frogmore   Gardens,  fourteen  splendid  smooth 


Cayenne  and  other  Pineapples.  These  fruits  were  all 
beautifully  finished,  and  of  fioe  form,  and  weighed  an 
average  of  7A  lbs.  each,  the  heaviest  scaling  9  lbs.  The 
Hogg  Medal  was  unanimously  awarded  to  the  exhibit. 

Mr.  Divers,  gr.  to  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  brought  up 
from  somewhat  cold  Belvoir,  a  remarkbly  fine  collec- 
tion of  Apples  and  Pears,  considering  the  nature  of  the 
district.  There  were  100  dishes  in  all.  Very  fine  in 
basket  were  Apples,  Mere  de  Menage,  PeasgoocVs 
Nonsuch,  Stirling  Castle,  Gascoigne's  Scarlet, 
Dewdney's  Seedling,  a  fine  form  ;  Warner's  King, 
and  Lord  Derby;  also  in  dishes,  Bismarck,  Pineapple, 
Golden  Noble,  Annie  Elizabeth,  Lady  Henniker,  and! 
Sandringham  ;  and  of  dessert  varieties,  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin,  Reinette  du  Caux,  St.  Edmund's  Pippin,  King 
of  the  Pippins,  Worcester  Pearmain,  Allington  Pippin, 
Eve's  Apple,  and  Baumann's  Red  Reinette.  Of  Pears 
there  were  good  Beurre  Clairgeau,  Emile  d'Heyst, 
Marie  Louise,  Pitmaston  Duchess,  Welbeck  Bergamot, 
Directeur  Alphand,  Doyenue  Boussoch,  and  Dunmore. 
A  Hogg  Medal  was  also  unanimously  awarded  to  this 
collection. 

On  behalf  of  the  Swanley  Horticultual  College  Com- 
mittee, Mr.  C.  Herrin  staged  a  very  nice  collection  o-f 
Apples  and  Pears,  comprising  forty-three  dishes,  and 
some  excellent  vegetables.  The  varieties  were  many  of 
them  similar  to  those  previously  named,  and  generally 
were  very  clean  and  nice ;  also  were  very  pleasingly 
s'aged.    A  Silver  Knighlian  Medal  was  awarded. 

Mr.  Perkins,  gr.  to  the  Hon.  F.  W.  D.  Smith,  M.R.. 
Greenlands,  Henley  on-Thamcs,  put  up  a  group  of 
twenty-four  plants  in  pots  of  St.  Joseph  Strawberry, 
admirably  fruited,  also  six  punnets  of  capital  ripe  fruit 
(Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  of  the  Lady  Warwick 
Hostel,  Reading,  Miss  Edith  Bradley,  the  superintea- 
dent,  set  up  a  very  nice  lot  of  bottled  fruits  and 
vegetables,  including  Plums,  Cherries,  Gooseberries 
Currants,  Pears,  sliced  Carrots,  Celery,  &c. ;  also  a 
large  sterilising  can  or  apparatus,  such  as  is  used  at 
the  Hostel  (Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

Wonderful  samples  of  Uvedale's  St.  Germain  Pear 
were  sent  by  Mr.  Becker,  of  Guernsey,  grown  by  Mr. 
J.  G.  Romil.  These  grand  fruits,  of  which  there  were 
fifteen,  weighed  in  all  32;  lb.  (Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

A  similar  award  was  made  to  Messrs.  Harrison  Si 
Sons,  of  Leicester,  for  a  very  representative  collection 
of  Onions  in  thirty  varieties.  Some  of  the  finest,  all 
grown  under  ordinary  conditions,  were  Ailsa  Craig, 
Lord  Keeper,  Up-to-Date,  Readine,  Banbury  Cross, 
Somerset  Hero,  Bedfordshire  Champion,  Leicester 
Keeping,  and  Rousham  Park  Hero. 

Mr.  S.  T.  Wright  reported  that  the  large,  immense 
cropping  Damson  shown  at  the  previous  meeting  by 
Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  had  been  cooked . 
and  found  of  first  rate  quality.  The  variety  to  be 
known  as  the  Langley  Bullace,  the  product  of  crossing 
Farleigh  prolific  Damson  with  the  Orleans  Plum,  was 
granted  an  Award  of  Merit.  A  similar  award  was 
made  to  a  new  Raspberry  shown  by  the  firm,  product 
of  a  cross  between  the  American  Catawissa  and  Super- 
lative. It  is  a  wonderful  cropper,  fruits  large,  and  of 
fine  quality ;  it  is  to  be  known  as  November  Abundance. 
To  Mr.  Goodacre,  gr.  to  the  Earl  of  Harrington^ 
Elvaston,  was  given  an  Award  of  Merit  for  his  fine  new 
Imperial  Black  Grape,  the  berries  large,  oval,  and  as 
shown  at  the  previous  meeting,  a  good  setter.  It  was 
regarded  as  likely  to  make  a  good  market  Grape.  With 
it  also  were  bunches  of  Diamond  Jubilee  and  Black 
Morocco,  the  latter  poorly  coloured,  but  the  best  In 
flavour. 

Mr.  Basham,  Bassaleg,  sent  Apple  Tamplin,  conical, 
medium  size,  prettily  striped  red,  and  of  nice  flavour 
(Award  of  Merit). 

Finally,  an  Award  of  Merit  was  given  to  both  Messrs! 
Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading,  and  to  Messrs.  Veitch  Si 
Sons  for  Christmas  Rhubarb,  a  variety  from  the 
Antipodes,  which  roots  in  the  summer  and  makes  its 
growth  in  the  autumn.  The  stems  of  the  samples  sent 
were  about  18  inches  long,  finely  coloured,  and  of  good 
quality.  It  was  grown  without  protection;  in  hard 
weather,  tubs  or  boxes  should  be  put  over  the  stems. 

Mr.  Harris,  gr.  to  A.  W.  Sutton,  Esq.,  Bucklebury 
Place,  Berks,  sent  a  nice  dish  of  St.  Joseph  Strawberry 
(Vote  of  Thanks). 

A  Pear  (house-grown)  Bcurre  Sp;ie,from  Langley,  was 
required  to  be  seen  from  the  open  air. 

Several  seedling  Apples  were  shown,  but  were  devoid 
of  merit. 

An  Apple  from  Mr.  Brandt,  shown  at  the  previous 
meeting  and  sent  to  Chiswick  for  identification,  was 
found  to  be  Brabant  BelleUeur. 
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NATIONAL     CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

(November  4,  5,  6 ) 

1RY3ANTHEMUMS  are  aga'n  the 
principal  p'aats  in  flower  in  most 
gardens,  and  public  exhibitions 
of  them  are  being  made  in  a  large 
number  of  localities.  At  present 
there  appears  to  be  no  possibi- 
lity of  the  Chrysanthemum  losing 
its  position  as  the  most  valuable 
autumn-flowering  plant;  for  its  culture  is  easy  and 
inexpensive,  and  it  yields  a  return  thai  few  flowers 
could  be  expected  to  do.  Whether  Chrysanthemums 
will  cease  to  hold  the  extraordiuary  popularity  they 
have  obtained  as  exhibition  flowers  is  uncertain  ;  there 
is  not  much  indication  of  such  a  thing  happening  in 
the  near  future— though  many  people  believe  that  their 
fate  is  now  in  the  balarce. 

3 he  annual  exhibition  of  the  National  Chrysanthe- 
mum Society,  vihieh  was  held  in  the  Royal  Aquarium 
Westminster,  was  very  well  supported,  and  probab.y 
there  were  as  many  exhibits  as  usual,  though  some  of  the 
classes  appeared  to  us  to  be  Jess  full  than  we  have  seen 
them  previously.  As  regards  the  quality  of  the  blooms, 
there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  Iccurveds  required 
more  time  to  "finish"  perfectly,  the  character  of  the 
weather  during  the  late  summer  haviog  made  the 
plants  rather  later  than  usual.  The  Japanese  varieties 
were  very  little,  if  any,  below  the  average,  and  in  rich 
colours  the  collections  show  a  decided  improvement, 
owing  to  the  raising  of  new  varieties  possessing  this 
quality  in  a  greater  degree.  The  weight  of  the  blooms 
shown  in  the  class  for  sixty  blooms  in  vases  was 
generally  thought  to  have  been  less  than  last  year, 
and  it  was  remarked  that  there  were  fewer  co'lections 
in  this  class,  which  is  undoubtedly  a  very  exacting  ore, 
to  even  the  largest  growers. 

Other  type?,  those  shown  in  a  few  classes,  were 
fewer  even  than  usual,  and  ihe  same  maybe  said  of 
specimen-trained  plants,  which  can  be  dispensed  with 
very  well. 

Of  the  chief  winners,  these  cultivators  who  took 
first  positions  last  jear  have  maintained  them  this, 
Mr.  R  S.  Vallis  won  the  £.0  pr;'z3  in  the  Vase  Class ; 
and  the  Holmes  Memorial  Challenge  Cup  and  1st  prize, 
in  the  class  for  forty-eight  Japanese  blooms. 

Visitors  remarked  that  in  many  instances  the  blooms 
of  known  varieties  were  not  at  all  similar  to  those 
grown  by  themselves,  and  it  may  be  worth  while  to 
point  out  ihat  excessive  "  dressing,"  which  alters 
ordinary  incurving  florets  into  rt  flexed  ones,  is  cer- 
tainly open  to  criticism  as  being  misleading,  even 
though  the  dressed  bloom  is  thought  to  possess  better 
Meet. 

Owing  to  the  sale  of  the  Aquarium  building,  thi3  vill 
be  the  last  of  the  autumn  fetes  there,  and  we  hope  that 
the  building  selected  for  future  shows  will  be  free 
from  many  of  the  evils  and  inconveniences  that  now 
exist. 

The  arrangements  for  the  show  were  largely  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Richard  Dean,  Secretary,  who  remains 
as  energetic  as  ever. 

OPEN    CLASSES. 
CUT  BLOOMS  EXHIBITED  IN  VASES. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  cut  blooms  exhibited  in  the 
open  classe3  were  displajed  in  vases,  and  as  usual, 
these  were  much  more  effective  than  those  shown  on 
the  flat  boards.  Even  the  more  stiff  looking  incurved 
flowers  are  more  attractive  when  displayed  upon  stems 
clothed  with  foliage,  and  all  the  other  sections,  includ- 
ing the  tiuy  Pompons  as  well  as  the  largest  Japanese, 
lose  half  their  beauty  when  shown  in  the  old  manner. 

Twelve  vases  of  fpecimen  Japanese  bloom-?.— The  largest 
class  for  blooms  in  vases  was  one  for  sixty  specimens 
arranged  in  twelve  vases,  five  in  each.  The  vases  were 
about  14  inches  high,  and  arrarged  on  tables  24  inches 
high.  Each  stem  had  to  have  at  least  6  inches  of  stem 
above  the  vase.  Mr.  F.  S.  Vallis,  Bromham  Fruit  Com- 
pany, Bromham,  Chippenham,  who  won  last  year,  was 
again  awarded  the  1st  prize  of  £  0.  His  varieties  were 
those  following :— Madame  Herrewege,  a  pure  white 
Japanese,  exceedingly  deep ;  M.  Clienon  de  Leehe, 
Australie.  Mrs.  Mease,  W.  R.  Church,  one  of  the 
fine:t  Australian  seedjings  introduced  by  Mr.  Wells, 
colour  rich  crimson;  Calvat,  1E93;  Le  Grand  Dragon, 
Madame  Carnot,  purest  white,  very  good;  Mrs  Bark- 
ley,  very  large,  heavy  blooms,  shown  perfectly  re  flexed  ; 
M,  L.  Rcmy,  Edwin  Molyneux,  and  Mrs.  J.  Lewis.  2nd, 
Mr.  Chas.  Beckett,  gv.  to  Sir  W.  (i.  I'fakce,  Bart., 
Chilton  Lodge,  Hungerford,  whose  selection  of  varie- 


ties we  also  append  :— Madame  Paolo  Radrelli,  Loveli- 
ness, Mrs.  J.  Bryant,  Miss  Alice  Byron,  in  beautiful  con- 
dition ;  Sensation,  Madame  Carnot,  Mrs.  Coombcs,  Mrs. 
Mease,  Godfrey's  Pride,  Mrs  H.  Weeks,  J.  R  Upton, 
and  Mr3.  Barkley.  3rd,  Mr.  W.  C.  Meredith,  gr.  to  Geo. 
Wilder,  Esq  ,  Stausted  Park,  Emsworth,  Sussex ;  and 
4lh,  Mr.  Geo.  Williams,  Manor  House  Nursery,  Cardiff". 

One  Vase  of  six  Japanese  blooms  (while).—  The  1st  prize 
in  this  class  was  awarded  to  Mr.  W.  Mease,  gr.  to  A. 
Tate,  Esq.,  Downside,  Leatberhead.  nis  variety  was 
Princess  Alice  de  Monaco,  m  excellent'white  Japanese 
incurved;  2nd,  Mr.  W.  C.  Meredith,  with  Madame 
Gustave  Henry;  and  3rd,  Mr.  J.  Fandford,  gr.  to  G.  W. 
Wright  Ingle,  Esq  ,  Wood  House,  North  Finchley, 
with  the  same  variety. 

One  Vase  of  Fix  Blooms  (yrtlow).—Mv.  H.  Perkins  won 
this  class  with  fine  blooms  of  Viscountess  Cranbourne  ; 
2nd,  Mr.  Chas.  Edwards,  gr.  to  H  W.  Peal,  Esq  , 
Oakhurst,  Ealing,  with  R.  Hooper  Pearson;  3rd,  Mr. 
C.  Lane,  gr  to  E.  H  Coles,  Esq.,  Burn twood.Caterham, 
with  Mrs.  W.  Mease. 

One  Vote  of  Six  Blooms,  am/ colour  except  White  or  Yellow. 
—Mr.  A.  Jefferies,  gr.  to  John  Balfour,  Esq,  Moor 
Hall,  Harlow,  won  1st  prize,  with  splendid  specimens 
of  Mrs.  Barkley;  ind,  Mr.  H.  Perkins,  with  Australie; 
3rd,  Mr.  Geo.  Hewitt,  gr.  to  Chas.  E.  Green,  Esq  , 
Theydon  Grove,  Epping,  with  W.  R.  Church  in  very 
good  condition;  4th,  Mr.  W.  L.  Bastin,  with  Mrs.  Geo. 
Mileham. 

One  Vase  of  Hairy  Varieties.— The  best  exhibit  of  these 
in  not  fewer  than  two  varieties  was  from  Mr.  Henry 
Love,  Melville  Terrace,  Sandown,  Isle  of  Wight,  he  had 
four  blooms  of  Princess  Henry,  and  one  each  of  Louis 
B<ehmer,  and  a  seeSliDg.  Mr.  S.  Foster,  gr.  to  R.  Nivi- 
son,  Esq.,  Tenterden  Hall,  Hendon,  who  was  the  only 
other  exhibitor,  showed  the  varieties  Mrs.  Dr.  Ward, 
Hairy  Wonder,  and  King  of  the  Hirsutes. 

Six  Vases  of  Incu  ved  Blooms,  distinct,  five  Blooms  of 
each— The  best  exhibit  of  incurveds  in  vases  was 
by  Mr.  W.  Higgs,  of  Fetcham  Park  Gardens,  Leather- 
head,  who  won  1st  prize  also  for  blooms  upon  boards, 
and  who  was  equal'y  successful  last  yea".  His  varie- 
ties  were  C  H.  Curtis,  Nellie  Southam,  Lady  Isabel, 
Hanwel)  Glory,  Mrs.  R.  C  Kingston,  ard  Robert  Pet- 
field ;  *nd,  Mr.  G.  J.  Hunt,  gr.  to  Pantia  Ralli,  Esq., 
Ashtead  Park,  Epsom  :  he  had  fine  blooms  of  Duchess 
of  Fife,  Mrs.  C  H.  Egan,  and  Chrysanthemum  Bruant; 
3rd,  Mr  W.  L.  Ba'tin,  gr.  to  Sir  Alex.  Henderson, 
Bart.,  M.P.,  Buscot  Park,  FaringdoD. 

Six  varieties  of  Chrysanthemums,  such  as  are  grown  for 
Market— These  were  shown  in  vases  coDtainiDg  six 
sprays  of  a  variety,  not  disbudded.  Mr.  J.  R.  Allan, 
gr.  to  C.  A.  Morris  Field,  Esq  .,  Ashurst  Park,  Tun- 
bridge  Wells.  The  varieties  were  well  known  decora- 
tive sorts,  as  Mrs.  WingSeld,  Mychett  Beauty,  Soleil 
d'Octobre,  Crimson  Pride,  Rotaire  Glory,  and  Mons. 
E.  Freeman.  2nd,  Mr.  H.  Parr.gr.  to  F.  A.  Bevan,  Esq., 
Trenr,  Park,  Barnet.  Ambrose  Thomas,  a  very  pretty 
bright  red  variety  was  included  in  this  exhibit;  also 
Albert  Chausson,  another  good  one. 

Nine  Pompons,  distinct—  Six  blooms  of  each  variety 
were  shown  in  vases,  and  looked  very  pretty.  Mr.  T. 
Caryer,  gr.  to  A  G.  Meissner,  Esq.,  Aldenholme,  Wey- 
bridgc,  won  1st  prize,  and  we  append  the  varieties,  all 
of  which  are  very  attractive  and  neat:— Comte  de 
Morny,  crimson;  Osiris,  eil very-lilac;  la  Vogue,  yel- 
low; Arbre  de  Noel,  bronze  colour  and  light  red, 
exquisite;  Black  Douglas,  crimson;  Mdlle  Marthe, 
whi'e;  Pygmalion,  brownish-red;  William  WesUake, 
yellow  ;  and  the  beautiful  and  best  known  Mdlle.  Elisc 
Dordau.  2nd.  Mr.  A.  Pdge,  gr.  to  G.  W.  Kilser,  Esq  , 
Ravenscroft,  North  Finchley.  There  were  some  very 
pretty  varieties  in  this  stand  a'so;  W.  Kennedy,  a 
glossy  crimson  self,  is  most  effective.  3rd,  Mr.  Chas. 
Brown,  gr.  to  R.  Henty,  Esq,  Langley  House,  Abbots 
Langley.    There  were  six  exhibits  in  this  ela-s. 

Six  varieties  of  Single  Flowers.— These  large  flowered 
single  varieties  arc  exceedingly  decorative,  and  are 
deserving  of  wider  cultivation.  Mr.  W.  Aklridge.gr. 
to  G.  Lacev,  Esq.,  Springfield  House,  Palmei's  Green, 
was  1st,  and  showed  the  following  fine  varieties  :— 
Elsie  Neville,  reddish-crimson;  Edith,  terra-cotla 
colour,  with  white  ring  around  disc;  Rose  Pink,  a 
charming  variety,  also  possessing  a  white  ring  around 
disc;  Earlswood  Glory,  pure  while;  Ami  Fallan,  and 
Felix,  two  excellent  crimson  flowers.  2nd,  Mr.  A. 
Dear,  gr.  to  W.  Jordan,  Esq,  Hill  House,  Palmer's 
Green.  Other  varielies  were  noticed  here,  including 
Purity,  white;  Crown  Jcsvcl,  yellow  and  bronze  colour; 
and  Mrs.  Aalton,  rich  rose  colour,  with  distinct  white 
circle  around  disc.    3rd,  Mr,  \V.  C.  Pagram. 


Six  Anemone  Pompons,  distinct.— A  pretty  exhibit  of 
these  wrs  made  by  Mr.  Chas.  Brown  ;  and  another  was 
from  J.  Barrance,  gr.  to  G.  W.  Taylor,  Esq  ,  Hadley 
Bourne,  Barnet. 

Large- flo men d  Japanese  Anemone.— The  best  exhibit  of 
twelve  large  flowered  Japanese  Anemone  blooms  was 
from  Mr.  Chas.  Brown.  The  flowers  were  shown  in 
two  v,  se?,  and  some  of  them  were  not  perfectly 
developed. 

Twelve  large  flowered  Anemone  blooms,  shown  in  vases 
by  Mr.  Chas,  Brown,  had  a  good  effect. 

BLOOMS  SHOWN  ON   BOARD3. 
Incurved  Varieties. 

Thirty  six  Blooms  distinct  —In  this  class  was  offered 
one  of  the  Society's  Holmes  Memorial  Challenge  Cups 
and  a  sum  of  £'0  as  1st  prize,  there  being  three  other 
prizas  of  proportionate  amounts.  Tl:e  1st  rrize  was 
won  by  Mr.  W.  Higgs,  gr.  to  J.  B.  Hankey,  Esq., 
Fetcham  Park,  Leather  head,  with  a  collection  of  fine 
blooms  In  point  of  size,  but  they  required  rather  more 
time  to  "finish."  The  varieties  were :  —Back row .'  Mrs. 
C.  Crooks,  Frank  Hammond.  Major  Bonaffon,  Mrs. 
R.  C.  Kingston,  George  Lock,  Topaze  Orientale  (good), 
The  King,  a  new,  broad  floreted,  silver  and  purple 
colour* d  bloom,  lacking  finish,  but  very  promising; 
Lady  Isabel,  Rober;  Pe  field,  Ernest  Cannell,  Duchess 
of  Fife,  and  Nellie  Southam.  Centre  row:  Ialene,  J. 
Agate,  Miss  Doris  Cox,  George  Haigh,  Cecil  Cutts,  of 
similar  build  to  C.  H.  Curtis,  but  rather  looser,  and  of 
nui-h  deeper  yellow  colour ;  W.  Higgs  (not  better  than 
Japanese  incurved  as  si' own).  Com t esse  d'Estoile, 
Countess  of  Warwick,  Lord  Alcester,  Madame  Verneui', 
M  idanie  Durandil,  and  Chas.  Curtis.  Frontrow  :  Edith 
Hughes,  Miss  Violet  Foster,  Globe  d'Or,  John  Lambert, 
Pearl  Palace,  Golden  Empress,  Hanwell  Gloiy,  Louisa 
Giles,  Creole,  King  of  the  Yellows,  Empress  of  India, 
and  Dome  d'Or.  The  2nd  prize  coMection  wis  a  very 
good  one  in  comparison,  and  came  from  Mr  G.  J.  Hunt, 
gr.  to  Pantia  Ralli,  Esq.,  Ashtead  Park  E]  son.  He 
had  excellent  blooms  of  Ialene.  Robert  Po  field,  Violet 
Tomlio,  Hanwell  G'ory,  and  Duchrss  of  Fife.  3id. 
Mr.  W.  Mease,  gr.  to  A.  Tate,  Esq.,  Downside,  Leat  ler- 
lread,  King  of  the  Yellows  wis  excellent  in  colour  here, 
but  like  most  of  the  others,  v  as  rather  too  tat  in  build. 

Twelve  blooms  dutinct  —In  the  class  for  a  dozen 
distinct  vat ie"  res,  Mr.  W,  Higgs  again  Leat  his  competi- 
tors. The  following  was  hia  selection  :  Topaze  Orien- 
tale, Err  est  C mcell,  Mme.  Durandal,  PucLess  of  Fife ; 
Centre  row:  Lady  Isabel,  Nellie  £outl  am,  J.  Agate, 
Ialene  ;  Front  row  :  Golden  Empress,  Globe  d'Or,  Robert 
Pellield,  and  C.  H.  Curtis.  The  next  collection  in 
order  of  merit  was  one  fr^m  Mr.  W.  L.  Bastin,  gr.  'o 
Sir  Alex.  Henderson,  Bt.,  M  P.,  Buscot  Park,  Farin£- 
don,  Beiks.  The  colours  were  noticeaUy  good  in  this 
exhibit,  Louisa  Giles  being  brightest.  3rd,  Mr.  C.  Lane, 
gr.  to  E.  H.  Coles,  Esq  ,  Burntwood,  Caterham,  Surrey. 
There  were  six  other  exhibitors,  the  4th  prize  being 
gained  by  Mr.  Clras.  Edwards,  gr.  to  H.  W.  Peel,  Esq  , 
Oakhurst,  Ealing. 

Six  blooms  of  one  varieti/.—The  premier  award  in  this 
class  was  given  to  six  beautiful  blooms  of  the  lemon 
coloured  variety  Topaze  Orientale,  shown  by  Mr.  Wm. 
Mease;  2nd,  Mr.  Chas.  Crooks,  gr.  to  the  Dowager 
Lady  Hindlip,  Hadzor,  Droitwich,  who  had  very  larto 
blooms  of  Duchess  of  Fife;  3rd,  Mi*.  J.  Sandiord,  gr.  lo 
G.  W.  Wright  -  Ingle,  Esq,  Wood  House,  Nor:h 
Finchley,  who  had  the  variety  C.  H.  Curtis. 

JAPANESE  BLOOMS. 
Fo'ty-cight  blooms,  distinct.  — It  was  a  magnificent 
exhibit  that  gaiced  the  1st  prize  of  the  Holmes 
Memorial  Cup  and  £10  for  Mr.  F.  S.  Vallis,  Bromham 
Fruit  Co.,  Bromham,  Chippenham.  The  collection  was 
remarkable  for  size  and  colour,  and  as  the  .hipam  so 
varieties  are  so  constantly  changing,  we  will  meutiou 
the  selection  of  forty-eight  blooms,  with  which  Mr 
Wallis  won.  Back  row  :  Madame  Waldcck-Roussear, 
a  new  one  of  very  large  size,  colour  reddish  crimsor, 
with  pale  buff  reverse;  Kimberley,  a  very  large  rich 
yellow  bloom;  Mrs.  J.  Bryant,  rich  purple;  Madame 
Herrewege,  Phcebup,  Mrs.  R.  Darby,  Madame  P. 
Rivoire,  Mrs  B.  Wild,  Marq,  V.  Vcnostu,  Paolo  RttdteUi, 
Matthew  Smith,  Australie,  F.  S.  Vallis,  Chas.  Longley, 
J.  Lewis,  aud  E.  Molyneux.  Centre  row  :  Mrs.  Barkley, 
Duchess  of  NortLumtierland,  Mrs.  T.  \V.  Pockclt,  Lily 
Mouutford,  W.  K.  Church  (over-  dressed),  Madauio 
Carnot,  Mrs.  G,  Golder,  a  seedling,  Le  Grand  Dragon, 
T.  Cariiugton,  Mrs.  Greenfield,  11.  Wciks,  Nullio  Bean, 
Miss  A.  Byron,  a  needling,  and  G.  J.  Wairen.  Front 
rcw  :  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  Mrs.  F.  \V  Vallis.  Mrs.  Q, 
Mileham,  Mrs.  H.  Weeks, BejssieGodfrey,  Piideol  Mad- 
i  trd,  M  ChcnondcLccl  c,  Mrs  E.  Ilummcll,  Mrs.  HeiSGi 
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Sensation,  >"ellie  Pockett,    H.  Stowe,  Ethel    Fitzroy, 
Mrs.  Coombe3,  M.  L.  Remy,  and  Calvat's  1899. 

Mr.  R.  Kenyon,  gr.  to  A.  F.  Hills,  Esq.,  Monkhams, 
Woodford  Green,  showed  grandly  for  2nd  place,  and 
his  blooms  were  of  such  good  quality  generally,  it  is 
difficult  to  name  the  be3t;  those  following,  however, 
added  much,  to  the  exhibit  from  the  point  of  view  of 
colour  or  refinement :— Lily  Mountford,  Lord  Ludlow, 
Edith  Tabor,  E.Molyneux,  Chas  Longley.Rev.W.  Wilks, 
Mrs.  Barkley,  Sensation,  Lord  Alverstone,  M.  Chenon 
de  Lec-ho,  Mrs.  G.  Mileham,  W.  R.  Church,  and  Mrs. 
J.  Bryant.  3rd,  Mr.  A.  Jefferies,  gr.  to  Jno.  Balfour, 
Esq.,  Moor  Hall,  Harlow,  Essex;  and  4th,  Mr.  Wm. 
Mease.  There  were  seven  exhibits  in  this  large  class, 
and  consequently  335  blooms. 

Twenty-Jour  Blooms,  distinct,  —  This  is  always  one 
of  the  most  popular  classes,  and  there  were  this 
season  as  many  as  eleven  competitors.  The  1st 
prize  was  won  by  Mr.  H.  Perkins,  gr.  to  the  Hon. 
W.  F.  D.  Smith.  M,P,,  Greeulands,  Henley  -  on  - 
Thames.  Many  of  Mr.  Parkins'  own  seedlings  were 
included  in  the  following  varieties  :  —  Back  row  : 
Henry  Perkius,  Edith  Smith,  General  Buller,  Australie, 
George  Lawrence,  Mrs.  J.  Bryant,  Graphic,  and  W.  H. 
Whitehouse.  Centre  row:  Mrs.  J.  C.  Neville,  Vicar  of 
Leatherhead.Mrs.  J.  Cleeve.Earl  of  Harrowby,  Lady  M. 
Conyers,  Edith  Tabor,  Mrs.  Mileham,  and  Lady  Acland. 
Front  row  :  Mary  Perkins,  W.  R.  Church,  Countess  of 
Harrowby,  Vicountess  Cranbourne,  Mrs.  R.  Darby,  ex- 
cellent colour;  Countess  of  Arran,  Mrs.  J".  W.  Barks, 
and  Madame  Herrewege.  Mr.  W.  Mease  was  2nd  in  this 
class,  and  showed  a  very  good  collection.  Particularly 
good  were  George  Lawrence,  Mrs.  J.  Bryant,  Mrs. 
Barkley,  Mafeking  Hero,  M.  Loui9  Remy,  and  Le  Grand 
Dragon.  3rd,  Mr.  Alex.  Smith,  gr.  to  the  Lady  Superior, 
The  Convent,  Roehampton,  S.W.,  who  had  very  pretty 
blooms,  remarkable  for  their  bright  colours;  4th,  Mr. 
A.  Jefferies. 

Twelve  blooms,  distinct.— There  were  fourteen  exhibits 
in  the  class  calling  for  a  dozen  blooms  in  as  many 
varieties.  The  1st  prize  was  gained  by  an  exhibit  from 
Mr.  H.  Perkins,  the  pride  of  whose  stand  was  a  magni- 
ficently coloured  bloom  of  Henry  Perkins,  a  Japanese 
with  reflexed  florets  of  very  bright  red  colour  on 
yellow  ground.  The  rest  of  the  varieties  were  Australie, 
George  Lawrence,  Lady  Mary  Conyers,  Mrs.  J.  Cleeve, 
Mrs.  W.  Pophatn,  Mrs.  J.  Bryant,  Piicebiis,  Mrs.  J.  C. 
Neville,  W.  R.  Church,  Madame  Herrewege,  and  Mrs. 
Mileham.  2nd,  Mr.  Geo.  Hewitt,  gr.  to  Chas.  E.  Green, 
Esq.,  Hcydon  Grove,  Epping.  He  had  a  very  richly 
coloured  bloom  of  \V.  R.  Church,  and  large  specimens 
of  Mrs.  Barkley,  and  other  choice  varieties.  3rd,  Mr. 
W.  L.  Bastin,  gr.  to  Sir  Alex.  Henderson,  Bart., 
Buscot  Park,  Faringdoo,  Berks;  and  4th,  Mr.  G. 
Impey.gr.  to  H.  Mansfield,  Esq,  The  Lodge,  Abbots 
Road,  New  Barnet. 

Mr.  Godfrey's  Novelties.— There  were  several  exhibits 
in  a  class  for  new  seedlings  distributed  from  Exmouth 
during  1931  and  1902.  Mr.  R.  Kenyon,  gr.  to  A.  F. 
Hills,  Esq.,  won  1st  prize,  and  showed  the  varieties 
Mafeking  Hero,  Sensation,  Bessie  Godfrey,  Loveliness, 
Masterpiece,  H.  E.  Hayman,  Godfrey's  Pride,  and  Kim- 
berley,  all  of  which  had  rich  colour.  2nd,  Mr.  Chas. 
Ritchings,  gr.  to  the  Misses  Baird,  St.  James,  West 
Malvern,  who  had  Queen  Alexandra,  in  very  good  con- 
dition, and  Exmouth  Crimson,  exceedingly  ricli  in 
colour.  Indeed,  Hie  amount  of  rich  colour  in  these 
collections  of  blooms  was  quite  extraordinary. 

Twelve  Large-fi ncered  Reflexed  Blooms.- -The  old- 
fashioned  reflexed  blooms  were  notshown  numerously. 
In  Class  21,  for  twelve  large-flowered  blooms  in  not 
fewer  than  nine  varieties,  there  were  two  exhibits. 
Mr.  T.  Caryer.  gr.  to  A.G.  Mkissner,  Esq.,  Aldenhohne, 
Weybridge,  had  1st  prize,  and  showed  Dorothy  Sibson[ 
King  of  Crimsons,  Cloth  of  Gold,  Mrs.  Forsyth, 
Cullingfordi,  Pink  Christine,  Golden  Christine,  Miss 
Lunn,  Dorothy  Gibson,  and  Phidias.  2nd,  Mr.  Chas. 
Brown,  gr.  to  R.  Henty,  Esq.,  Langley  House,  Abbots 
Langley. 

Large  flowered  Anemone  Blooms,  Japanese  included.— 
Mr.  Chas.  Brown  won  1st  prize  in  this  class.  Some  of 
the  blooms  needed  a  little  more  time  in  which  to 
develop  the  disc-florets,  or  "cushion."  His  varieties 
included  the  old  Delaware,  also  Madame  Lawton,  the 
richly-coloured  Descartes,  Owen's  Perfection,  Souvenir 
de  Norgatis.  Duchess  of  Westminster,  Canada,  Gladys 
Spauldiug.  M.  Chas.  Leboscqz,  Junan,  De  Chalonais,  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh.,  M.  Jules  Benedict,  Lady  Margaret,  a 
fine  white  variety ;  Lc  Deuil,  John  Bunyan,  M. 
Pankoucke,  Mabel  Miller,  J.  Sharpe,  jun.;  Margaret 
Tolevill,  W.  G.  Drover,  Gluck,  and  Madame  Cbarles. 
2nd,  Mr.  A.  Page,  gr.  to  G.  W.  Kitner,  Esq  ,  Ravens- 
croft,  North  Finchley. 


COMPETITION  OF  SOCIETIES. 
The  class  arranged  for  affiliated  and  other  societies 
to  exhibit  in  was  not  so  successful  this  year  as  usual. 
There  was  only  one  entry  of  forty-eight  blooms,  dis- 
tinct, half  of  them  incurved3,  and  half  Japanese.  This 
was  from  the  Epsom  and  District  Chrysanthemum 
Society,  and  the  blooms  were  contributed  by  Mr.  W. 
Higgs  and  Mr.  G.  J.  Hunt.  As  these  two  exhibitors 
are  so  well  known  for  their  successes,  it  goes  without 
saying  that  the  collection  was  a  good  one,  but  it  would 
have  given  more  satisfaction  had  there  been  competi- 
tion, as  there  has  been  for  years  past.  The  Epsom 
and  District  Society  was  awarded  the  1st  prize  of  the 
Challenge  Trophy  and  £10. 

DISPLAY  OF  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
Ttie  President's  prize  of  £15  was  again  offered  in  a 
class  for  a  floral  display  of  Chrysanthemums  and 
suitable  foliage  plants  in  pots,  with  the  addition  of  cut 
blooms  and  any  appropriate  cut  foliage.  The  collections 
hare  to  include  examples  of  not  fewer  than  four  sections 
of  Chrysanthemums,  but  they  may  be  exhibited  as 
plants  or  cut  blooms.  Thedisplays  were  arranged  r:ound 
the  two  permanent  fountains,  and  they  are  a  means  of 
making  these  features  exceedingly  attractive.  The 
exhibits  this  year  from  Mr.  Norman  Davies,  Framfield 
Nurseries,  Sussex ;  and  Mr.  R.  C.  Pulling,  Monkhams 
Nursery,  Woodford  Green,  around  the  fountain  nearest 
to  the  clock,  presented  a  very  tasteful  picture  of 
harmonised  colours,  both  in  flower  and  leaf,  and  they 
attracted  much  attention.  Mr.  Norman  Davies  won 
1st  prize  for  an  exhibit  very  much  in  advance  of  the 
others.  Hj  draped  the  fountain  tastefully,  and 
managed  to  include  much  variety  amongst  the  blooms 
so  used,  but  the  exceptional  merit  of  Mr.  Davies'  ex- 
hibit was  in  the  great  blooms  of  new  and  choice  varie- 
ties, that  seemed  to  be  growingfrom  amongst  the  ferns 
and  other  foliage  plants  in  which  they  were  inter- 
spersed. No  one  cultivates  the  Madame  Carnot  and 
its  varieties  with  such  success  as  does  Mr.  Davies,  and 
Ire  had  on  this  occasion  most  beautiful  blooms  of 
Madame  Carnot,  Mrs.  W.  Mease,  M.  Calvat's  new  one 
Mine.  Paolo  Radajlli,  an  incurved  Japanese;  Miss 
Elsie  Miller,  a  new  rosy-purple  Japanese;  Madame 
Waldeck-Rousseau  (Calval),  bright  crimson,  very  good  ; 
General  flutton,  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  Calvat's  Sun, 
yellow ;  George  Lawrence,  Miss  Mildred  Ware,  a 
reddish- pink,  reflexed  Japanese;  Mrs.  White  Popham, 
and  Mrs.  J.  C.  Neville.  2nd,  Mr.  R.  C.  Pulling:  and 
3rd,  Mr.  Jas.  Loch,  gr.  to  the  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Swinfen 
Eady,  Oatlands  Lodge,  Weybridge. 

SPECIMEN   PLANTS. 

There  appears  to  be  a  growing  disinclination  on  the 
part  of  cultivators  to  spend  their  time  in  training 
their  Chrysanthemums  into  all  sorts  of  unnatural 
shapes  callei.  "specimens,"  and  consequently  few 
exhibits  of  these  were  forthcoming. 

In  Class  2,  for  six  bush  specimens  of  large  -Towering 
varieties,  the  1st  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  W.  Noble, 
gr.  to  H.  T.  Pitt,  Esq..  Rosslyn,  Stamford  Hill,  who 
chose  for  this  more  natural  method  the  varieties 
Phcebus,  Mrs.  Coombcs,  Lady  Hanham,  and  Viviand 
Morel.  The  plants  were  about  5  feet  high,  and  bore  a 
dozen  or  so  blooms,  but  were  not  of  superlative  merit. 

Four  trained  specimens  of  any  variety,  were  best  fro  .n 
Mr.  E.  Easy,  gr.  to  F.  Bishop,  Esq.,  The  Grange,  High- 
bury New  Park,  his  varieties  being  President  Nonin, 
Col.  W.  B.  Smith,  and  Commandant  Blus=ctt.  The 
same  exhibitor,  when  showing  four  standard-trained 
specimens  of  large-flowered  varieties,  had  Cleopatra, 
Eva  Knowles,  W.  Tricker,  and  Miss  Watson. 

Mr.  F.  Gilbert,  gr.  to  M.  Buttanshaw,  Esq  ,  Kendal 
House,  Blackheath,  had  the  best  standard  Pompons  in 
Pygmalion,  Arbre  de  Noel,  W.  Westlake,  and  Touissant 
Marrisot.  The  best  specimen  of  any  Japanese  variety 
was  one  of  Miss  Watson,  lemon  coloured,  from  Mr. 
Easy. 

A  curiosity  amongst  these  specimen  plants  was  a 
honorary  exhibit  from  Mr.  Gilks,  gr.  to  F.  W.  Freir, 
Esq.,  Bylock  Hall,  Ponder's  End,  of  a  plant  of  William 
Westlake,  trained  in  a  manner  to  represent  a  croivn. 

FLORAL  DECORATIONS. 
Mr.  J.  T.  Simpson  and  some  friends,  offered  special 
prizes  in  a  class  for  a  table  of  bouquets,  wreaths,  and 
other  designs  upon  a  space  of  9  feet  by  6  feet,  with 
a  view  to  obtaining  aa  educational  display  of 
decorative  designs.  The  1st  prize  was  awarded  to  a 
very  imposing  display  from  Mr.  L.  H.  Calcut,  Stoke 
Newington,  the  conspicuous  feature  of  which  was  a 
large  crown  overhung  by  a  bell  like  shade,  and  en- 
closed in  a  kind  of  open  casket  with  four  while 
pillars  4  feet  or  more  high.    The  crown  was  yellow  on 


a  pink  base,  and  the  bell  pure  white.  The  pillars  were 
relieved  with  bouquets  of  a  light  description  fastened 
to  them,  and  there  were  many  other  bouquets,  sprays, 
&c.  2nd,  Messrs.  Mash  &  Son,  105,  Brixton  Hill,  S.W. ; 
3rd,  Messrs.  Harwood  Bros. 

Mr.  J.  French,  gr.  to  Mrs.  Barclay,  Ambleside, 
Wimbledon  Park,  showed  three  prettily  -  arranged 
cpergnes,  the  colours  used  being  shades  of  yellow  and 
bronze  ;  and  Miss  C.  B.  Cole,  The  Vineyards,  Feltham, 
was  2nd. 

Class  33  was  for  two  distinct  individual  designs  of 
Chrysanthemum  blooms,  with  a  view  to  bringing 
forward  any  novel  arrangement.  Messrs.  Harwood 
Bros.,  The  Nurseries,  Balham,  won  1st  prize,  and 
exhibited  a  harp,  the  frame  of  which  was  composed  of 
bronze-coloured  blooms,  relieved  at  the  corners  and  base 
with  pink  blooms  and  suitable  foliage.  Their  other 
design  was  a  ladder  composed  of  small  yellow  blooms, 
a  few  white  ones  being  added  for  relief. 

The  best  exhibit  of  two  vases  of  Pompons  or  Anemone 
Pompons  was  from  Mr.  W.  C.  Pagram,  gr.  to  J.  Cour- 
tenay,  Esq.,  The  Whim,  Weybridge,  who  with  a  few 
grasses  and  other  foliage,  arranged  his  blooms  very 
prettily.  2nd,  Mr.  W.  Grundy,  gr.  to  S.  Brownfield, 
Esq.,  Orchard  Leigh,  Rotherhithe,  S.E.,  with  the  sliffest 
looking  bouquets  possible,  almost  all  if  not  every  bloom 
having  been  wired. 

Mr.  H.  Perkins  obtained  1st  prize  for  a  vase  of  six 
blooms  of  a  Japanese  variety. 

A  class  exclusively  for  ladies,  for  exhibits  of  a  basket 
of  Chrysanthemum  blooms,  arranged  as  if  for  a  table, 
was  won  by  Miss  C.  B.  Cole,  who  bad  a  very  bright 
exhibit;  2nd,  Mrs.  Fannie  S.  Brewsteii,  12,  St.  Peter's, 
Canterbury. 

FRUIT. 
In  the  classes  for  fruit,  the  best  exhibits  came  from 
the  cultivators  whose  names  follow  :— Three  bunches  of 
white  Grapes,  Mr.  Jas.  Lock,  gr.  to  the  Hon.  Mr.  Justice 
Swinfen-Eady,  Weybridge  ;  2nd,  Mr.  W.  Lintott,  gr.  to 
Walpole  Greenwell,  Esq.,  Marden  Park,  Surrey.  Black 
Grapes,  Mr.  A.  Wadds,  gr.  to  Sir  Weelman  Pearson, 
Paddockhurst ;  2nd,  Mr.  W.  Taylor,  gr.  to  C.  Bayer, 
Esq.,  Forest  Hill,  S.E.,  both  exhibitors  showing  the 
variety  Black  Alicante.  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Mr. 
W.  Chuck,  gr.  to  H.  Thelluson,  Esq.,  Broadsworth 
Hall,  Doncaster;  2nd,  Mr.  W.  Taylor.  Six  dishes  of 
dessert  Apples,  1st,  Mr.  A.  J.  Thomas,  Rodmertham 
who  had  Blue  Pearmain,  Allington  Pippin,  Gascoigne's 
Scarlet,  James  Grieve,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  and  St. 
Christopher;  2nd,  Mr.  W.  T.  Stowers,  gr.  to  G.  H.  Dean, 
Esq.,  Harold  Wood,  Sittingbourne;  there  were  thirteen 
entries.  Six  dishes  of  culinary  Apples,  1st,  Mr. 
A.  J.  Thomas;  2nd,  Mr.  Stowers  (twelve  entries); 
and  six  dishes  of  ripe  dessert  Pears,  1st,  G.  E. 
Robjohn,  gr.  to  the  Hon.  R.  P.  Nevill,  Barling  Manor, 
Maidstone,  who  had  Emile  d'Heyst,  Duroudeau.  Do- 
yenne du  Cornice,  Beurru  Hardy,  Pitmaston  Duchess, 
and  Bcurrc  Diel;  2nd,  Mr,  John  Webb,  gr.  to  H. 
Padwick,  Esq.,  Manor  House,  Horsham. 

VEGETABLES. 

In  the  clas3  for  a  collection  of  vegetables,  in  which 
prizes  were  offered  by  Messrs.  Webb  &  Son,  the 
principal  winners  were  :  1st,  Mr.  E.  Beckett,  gr.  to 
Lord  Allenham  ;  2nd,  Mr.  A.  Basile,  gr.  to  the  Rev. 
O.  L.  Powell,  Woburn  Park,  Weybridge. 

In  the  classes  for  vegetables,  in  which  prizes  were 
offered  by  Mr.  Robt.  Sydenham,  the  1st  prizewinners 
were  as  follows  :  -For  Cauliflowers,  Mr.  A.  G.  Gentle.gr.  I 
to  Mrs.  Denison,LittleGaddesdeu,Berkhamsted;  Celery, 
Mr.  A.  G.  Gentle ;  Drumhead  Savoys,  Mr.  A.  G.  Gentle ; 
Red  Cabbages,  Mr.  A.  G.  Gentle;  Carrots,  Mr.  A.  G. 
Gentle;  Beetroot,  Mr.  Silas  Cole,  gr.  to  Earl  Spencer, 
Althorp  Park,  Northampton ;  Parsnips,  Mr.  Wm. 
Leith,  gr.  to  Col.  O.  R.  Middleton,  The  Chase,  Ross, 
Herefordshire ;  Brussels  Sprouts,  Mr.  Silas  Cole ; 
Leeks,  Mr.  Chas.  Brown;  Onions,  Mr.  Wm.  Leith; 
White  Turnips,  Mr.  A.  G.  Gentle;  Tomatos,  Mr.  A. 
Basile  ;  and  Pota^os,  Mr.  A.  G.  Gentle.  Mr.  A.  G.  Gentle 
won  the  Challenge  Cup  for  the  third  time,  and  it  is  now  i 
his  property.    He  won  52  points  out  of  a  possible  65. 

NON-COMPETITIVE  EXHIBITS. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey,  of  the  Exmouth  Nurseries, 
Devon,  exhibited  a  grand  lot  of  cut  blooms  of  Chrysan- 
themums, including  amongst  others  the  seedlings 
distributed  by  him  last  season,  nearly  all  of  which 
were  shown  as  large,  richly  coloured  flowers  (Gold 
Medal). 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent,  made 
the  bright  exhibit  usual  to  them  at,  this  show.  Id 
addition  to  the  Chrysanthemums,  most  of  which  are 
described  on  p.  312,  the  zonal  Pelargoniums,  Cannas, 
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and  Begonias  Gloire  de  Lorraine  and  Turnford  Hall, 
were  very  showy  (Large  Gold  Medal). 

Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Ryeci-oft  Nurseries,  Hither  Green, 
Iiewisham,  staged  his  display,  as  usual,  under  the 
organ  gallery,  and  was  deservedly  awarded  a  Large 
Gold  Medal.  Most  of  the  varieties,  described  in  our 
last  issue,  p.  321,  were  represented  in  good  condition, 
and  prominence  was  given  to  a  pretty  new  Japanese 
called  Mrs.  Mildred  Ware. 

Messrs.  Hobbies,  Ltd.,  Dereham,  had  a  large  display 
of  Chrysanthemum  blooms,  and  some  cut  flowers  of 
zonal  Pelargoniums  (Gold  Medal). 

Messrs.  J.  Hill  &  Sons,  Lower  Edmonton,  exhibited 
a  line  collection  of  Ferns  (Silvei'-gilt  Medal);  Mr.  J. 
Spink,  Summit  Road  Nursery,  near  Walthamstow,  a 
group  of  Chrysanthemum  plants  {Silver-gilt  Medal); 
Messrs.  J.  Peed  &  Sons,  Norwood  Road  Nurseries, 
Loudon,  a  group  of  Chrysanthemum  plants  (Bronze 
Medal);  Mr.  Henry  Love,  Melville  Terrace,  Sandown, 
Isle  of  Wight,  new  varieties  of  Chrysanthemums;  Mr. 
J.  W.  Cole,  some  blooms  of  Japanese  incurved;  Mr.  E.  A. 
Peak,  white;  Messrs.  B.  S.  "Williams  &  Sons,  Upper 
Holloway,  London,  N.,  some  choice  foUage  and  flower- 
ing plants,  including  Orchids  (Silver-gilt  Medal) ; 
Mr.  John  Russell,  Richmond  Nurseries,  Surrey,  a 
group  of  plants,  including  Eurya  latifolia  varie- 
gata,  Aucuba  vera,  and  Pyracantha  Lelandi;  Mr. 
W.  Sewabd,  Hanwell,  new  Chrysanthemums;  Mr. 
Vincent  Slade,  Staplegrove  Nurseries,  Taunton,  cut 
flowers  of  zonal  Pelargonium  3  ;  Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  & 
Sons,  Highgate  Nurseries,  London,  N  ,  a  group  of 
foliage  and  flowering  plants,  including  excellent 
winter  flowering  Carnations  and  retarded  Lilies. 
Aslilbe  palmata,  Rhododendron  mollis,  and  other 
species  (Gold  Medal).  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  a 
collection  of  190  varieties  of  Apples  and  Pears  (Silver- 
gilt  Medal).  Messrs.  Daniels  Brothers,  Norwich,  a 
collection  of  vegetables  (Silver-gilt  Medal).  Messrs. 
Geo.  Boyes  &  Co.,  Aylestone  Nurseries,  Leicester, 
plan's  and  flowers  of  winter-  flowering  Carnations 
(Silver  Medal).  Messrs.  W.  &  J.  Brown,  Stamford  and 
Peterborough,  a  collection  of  fruits  (Silver  gilt  Medal). 
Messrs.  T.  Rochford  &  Sons,  Turnford  Hall  Nurseries, 
Broxbourne,  Herts,  a  ^roup  of  "retarded"  plants  now 
in  full  flower,  including  Lily  of.the  Valley,  Rhododen- 
dron mollis,  Lilium  longiflorum,  L.  speciosum  rubrum, 
L.  auratum,  Astilbe  palmata,  <£c.  The  bright,  but  rich 
crinuon,  H.  T.  Rose  Liberty  was  shown  as  small  plants 
in  full  bloom,  also  the  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine  var., 
Turnford  Hall  (Gold  Medal).  Mr.  J.  Russell,  Rich- 
mond, had  in  addition  to  exhibit  already  mentioned, 
a  collection  of  Apples  and  Pears,  and  Messrs.  John 
Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill  Nurseric,  a  collection  also 
(Silver  Medal).  Messrs.  I.  House  &.  Son,  Westbury  on- 
Trym,  showed  blooms  of  varieties  of  Violets. 

Amongst  exhibitors  of  garden  sundries,  manures,  or 
buildings  were  Mr.  Jos.  Arnold,  Bedford ;  Messrs.  W. 
Wood  &  Son,  Wood  Green,  London,  N. ;  Messrs.  Pc arce 
&  Co.,  horticultural  builders,  Holloway  Road,  Loudon  ; 
Mr.  J.  George,  14,  Redgrave  Road,  Putney;  Messrs. 
D.  Dowel  &  Son,  Ravenscourt  Avenue,  Hammersmith; 
The  Ichthemic  Guano  Company,  Ipswich;  Mr.  J. 
Williams,  la,  Oxford  Road,  Ealing,  W. ;  Mr.  H.  Tyler, 
Mushroom  Spawn  Maker,  The  Mead,  Child's  Hill, 
Kilburn  ;  Messrs.  Hodgkins  &Co.,  West  Didsbury,  Man- 
chester (skeletonised  leaves);  and  The  Permanent 
Nitrate  Committee. 

[Our  notes  upon  the  exhibits  from  Amateurs  are 
unavoidably  held  over  until  next  week.] 


the  dinner-table  class,  with  a  neat  arrangement  of 
Chrysanthemums  and  foliage,  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Berry 
was  a  close  2nd. 


ANSWERS  TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 


PORTSMOUTH    CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

October  29.— In  the  Town  Hall,  the  annual  show  of 
Chrysanthemums,  Fruit,  and  Vegetables  was  held. 
The  entries  were  fewer  than  usual  owing  to  the  back- 
ward season.  Cut  blooms  formed  the  most  attractive 
part  of  the  show.  The  principal  class  was  that  for 
forty-eight  Japanese,  in  not  fewer  than  twecty-four 
varieties.  Mr.  C.  Penfold,  gr.  to  Sir  F.  Fitzwyoram, 
Leigh  Park,  Havant,  secured  the  leading  Award  with 
medium-sized  blooms  of  popular  varieties.  Mr.  J. 
Aoate,  Brockhampton  Nurseries,  Havant,  2nd. 

In  the  class  for  twenty-four  Japanese,  Mr.  J.  Love, 
Park  Road,  Cowea,  easily  won  1st  place  with  really  good 
blooms,  if  not  large.  Mr.  W.  G.  Adams,  Clarendon  Uoad, 
Soutlisea.  2nd.  For  twelve  Japanese,  Mr.  J.  ToshRobh, 
Woolston,  was  1st. 

Incurved  varieties,  were  few  in  number.  Mr.  J.  Agate 
was  1st  for  thirty-six,  and  Mr.  Adams  for  twenty-four 
blooms,  both  staging  moderately  well.  Mr.  J.  Love 
was  1st  for  six  blooms,  Bouquets,  and  table  decora- 
tions, formed  distinct  and  interesting  features.  In 
the  former  class  Miss  Peel  was  awarded  the  1st 
prize  unanimously ;  and  Mrs.  B.  Jefferies  took  lead  in 


FARINGDON    CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

October  30.— This  annual  show  was  held  on  the 
above  date,  in  the  Corn  Exchange.  The  show  was  fixed 
a  week  earlier  than  usual,  to  avoid  clashing  with  other 
exhibitions,  and  the  season  being  about  three  weeks 
late,  blooms  were  scarce.  There  was  a  falling  off  in 
numbers  staged,  although  some  good  specimens  were 
on  view. 

Sir  A.  Henderson,  Bart.,  Buscot  Park  (gr.,  Mr.  W. 
Bastin),  was  1st  with  1  A'enty-four  Japanese  blooms, 
including  several  good  specimens :  1st  for  twelve 
incurved;  and  he  was  awarded  the  prize  for  the  best 
bloom  in  the  show,  with  a  large  well  formed  specimen 
of  Mrs.  G.  Mileham.  Mr.  J.  P.  Lockwood,  was  awarded 
1st  in  the  open  class  for  twelve  Japanese  blooms,  a 
very  nice  lot;  and  1st  in  the  amateur  class  for  six 
blooms.  He  also  took  the  Ryecroft  Silver  Medal  for 
nine  blooms  with  foliage  in  vases.  Mr.  R.  Whitehead, 
Beckett,  Shrivenham,  took  2nd  for  twelve  blooms. 
Mr.  J.  B.  Weedon,  gr.,  Uarcote,  showed  the  only  group 
of  plants,  a  good  one  for  the  season,  for  which  he  had 
1st  prize.  There  were  three  groups  arranged  for 
effect,  and  were  much  admired:  Sir  A.  Henderson 
being  1st;  Mr  R.  Whitehead  2nd;  and  Mr.  J.  B. 
Weedon  highly  commended.  Sir  A.  Henderson  was 
1st  for  table  pot  plants  and  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine 
in  pots;  Mr.  R.  Whitehead  was  2nd  for  table  plants. 
Sir  A.  Henderson  was  1st  forGrapes;  and  His  Honour 
Judge  Bacon  (gr,,  Mr.  Lodge),  2nd.  Mr.  J.  B.  Weedon 
and  Mr.  R.  Whitehead,  showed  some  good  vegetab'es, 
and  were  1st  and  2nd  respectively.  Mr.  C.  O.  Walter, 
had  1st  for  six  dishes  of  splendid  Apples ;  and  Mr.  J.  B. 
Weedon  was  1st  with  Pears. 


WOOLWICH,  PLUMSTEAD,  &c  , 
HORTICULTURAL. 

October  30,  31.— A  very  attractive  display  of  cut 
blooms  and  plants  of  Chrysanthemum,  fruit  and  vege- 
tables, was  held  in  the  spacious  Drill  Hall,  Beresfoid 
Street,  on  the  above  date,  and  much  interest  was 
aroused  from  the  fact  that  Lady  Charles  Beresford, 
the  wife  of  the  member  for  that  borough,  was  to  open 
the  show  at  3  p.m.  Lord  Charles  Beresford  was  also 
present,  and  made  a  characteristic  speech,  to  the 
great  delight  of  the  audience. 

Classes  were  provided  for  groups  of  plants,  but  they 
were  by  no  means  numerous,  and  but  of  medium 
quality.  There  were  some  table  plants,  and  nice 
specimens  of  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine  were  shown 
in  the  class  for  six  wioter-Ilowering  Begonias. 

The  leading  class  for  cut  blooms  was  for  twenty-four 
Japanese,  and  very  good  collections  were  staged  by 
Mr.  R.  Keuyon,  gr.  to  A.  F.  Hills,  Esq.,  Monkhani, 
Woodford,  and  Mr.  J.  Simon,  gr.  to  W.  R.  Maron,  Esq  , 
Bexley,  a  very  little  dividing  them.  Mr.  Kenyon  who 
was  placed  1st,  had  fine  examples  of  Lord  Ludlow, 
Mrs.  Barkley,  Miss  Alice  Byron,  a  very  line  b!oom 
which  was  selected  as  the  premier  Japanese  in  the 
open  classes  ;  bronze  Soleil  d'Octobre  ;  Madame  Herre- 
wege,  a  fine  white  sport  from  Australie  ;  Pride  of  Mad- 
ford,  Mrs.  T.  W.  Pockett,  Lily  Mouutford,  W.  R.  Church, 
&c.  Mr.  Simon's  leading  flowers  were  Lord  Roberts, 
Lady  Byron,  J.  R.  Upton,  Mrs.  George  Mileham,  Mrs. 
Coombes,  Marjorie,  Loveliness,  Lady  Hanham,  a 
brilliant  bloom  of  Pride  of  Madford,  &c. 

There  was  a  class  for  twenty-four  blooms,  twelve 
Japanese  and  twelve  incurved,  Mr.  Simon  being  the 
only  exhibitor.  He  had  good  blooms  of  Japanese,  and 
his  incurved  were  commendable  for  (he  season,  the  best 
among  them  being  Mrs.  James  Murray,  selected  as  the 
best  incurved  in  the  show;  Lady  Isabel,  Topaz 
Orientale,  Duchess  of  Fife,  Globe  d'Or,  Emile  Non  in,  &c. 

Blooms  of  Japanese  on  long  stems,  arranged  with 
foliage,  made  a  pleasing  feature ;  and  there  were  classes 
for  six  blooms  of  one  variety,  while  the  blooms  staged 
were  pretty  good,  they  comprised  nothing  deserving  of 
special  mention. 

One  of  the  most  attractive  features  were  vases  of  six 
specimen  blooms,  arranged  with  foliage.  In  the  class 
for  a  pair,  Mr.  F.  Lan<;e,  nurseryman,  Belvedere,  was 
1st,  with  excellent  blooms  well  arranged.  Mr.  E. 
Russell,  gr.  to  T.  Pirie,  Esq.,  was  2nd,  with  twelve 
blooms  shown  in  four  vases  three  blooms  in  each.  Mr. 
J.  Simon  was  a  good  1st  in  a  good  compeiiiion. 

Fruit  was  represented  by  Apples  and  Pears,  sparingly 
hown ;  and  by  fairly  good  vegetables  ;  and  there  were 
some  pretty  table  decorations. 

Of  miscellaneous  exhibits,  Messrs.  Geo.  Bunyard  & 
Co.,  Maidstone,  had  a  collection  of  Apples;  Messrs. 
W.  Wells  &  Co.,  Earlswood  Nurseries,  had  two  stands 
of  Japanese  Chrysanthemums,  which  included  good 
blooms  of  Madame  Ilerrewege,  Mrs.  G.  Mileham, 
Madame  G.  Henry,  Mrs.  T.  W.  Pockett,  Miss  A.  Byron, 
Mrs.  A.  McKinley,  Nellie  Towers,  Hon.  Mrs.  Tennant, 
H.  E.  Hayman,  William  Richardson,  Godfrey's  Mas- 
terpiece, &c.  Mr.  W.  J.  Minhinwick,  florist,  Wool- 
wich, had  some  attractive  floral  decorations,  anchor, 
cross,  heart,  &c. 


*#*  Editor  and  Publisher. — Our  correspon- 
dents would  obviate  delay  in  obtaining  answers 
to  their  communications,  and  save  much  time 
and  trouble,  if  they  would  kindly  observe  tre 
notice  printed  weekly  to  the  effect  that  all 
communications  relating  to  financial  matteis 
and  to  advertisements  should  be  addressed  to 
the  Publisher  ;  and  that  fill  communications 
intended  for  publication,  or  referring  to  the 
literary  department,  and  all  plants  to  be  named, 
should  be  directed  to  the  Editor.  The  two 
departments,  publishiug  and  editorial,  are 
quite  distinct,  and  much  unnecessary  delay 
and  confusion  arise  when  letters  are-  mis- 
directed. 

Basic  slag:  J.  B.  On  land  deficient  In  phos- 
phoric acid,  this  stibstance  may  be  used  at  the 
rate  of  4  oz.  per  square  yard.  Two  dressings 
per  annum  are  sufiicieut  on  ordinary  kinds  of 
soil ;  it  may  be  applied  in  the  autumn  and 
spring.  It  may  be  mixed  with  nitrate  of  soda 
at  time  of  application  :  quantity  a  cwt.  per 
acre. 

Books:  Manual.  The  Booh  of  Orchids,  by  W.  H. 
White.  Published  by  J.  Lane,  Bodley  Head, 
London.  Orchids:  their  Culture  and  Manage- 
ment, by  W.  Watson.  Published  by  Upcott 
Gill,  170,  Strand,  W.C.  Orchid  Manual,  by 
B.  S.  Williams.  Published  at  the  Victoria  Nur- 
series, Upper  Holloway.  Wc  do  not  know  the 
prices.— W.  A.  M.  All  about  Rubber  and  Gutta- 
percha, 3rd  edition.  Compiled  by  J.  Ferguson. 
Published  in  London  by  John  Haddon  &  Co., 
and  by  Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Triibner  &  Co. 

Bushes  and  Standard  Trees  in  Orchard  under 
Grass  :  Pinkie.  Until  the  trees  come  into  full 
hearing,  keep  a  circle  7  to  10  feet  in  diameter 
round  each  tree  free  of  herbage,  and  afford 
manure  or  manure-water  as  may  appear  neces- 
sary. Remember,  the  feeding  roots  are  not 
found  just  round  the  stem,  but  at  from  4  to 
10  feet  away  from  it. 

Carnations  :  W.  C.  There  is  no  fungus  disease 
apparent  in  the  leaves.  Will  you  send  the 
roots  that  they  may  be  examined  for  eel  worms  ? 

Caterpillar  :  William  George  Gough.  The  im- 
mature larva  o-f  a  species  of  Geometer  Moth.  R.N. 

Cauliflower  and  Cabbage  Plants  Club- 
rooted  :  Zigzag.  The  roots  are  malformed  by 
the  agency  of  a  slime-mould  or  fungus  (Plas- 
modiophora  brassica?).  The  disease  commonly 
attacks  the  seedlings  in  the  seed-bed.  Crop- 
rotation,  usually  found  to  do  good  with  other 
fungous  diseases,  is  not  a  sure  preventive; 
still,  it  should  be  adopted,  as  the  fungus 
attacks  Shepherd's  Purse  and  other  weeds. 
The  chief  safeguard  against  Club-root  fungus 
is  the  burning  of  all  diseased  and  refuse  plants. 
The  use  of  lime  at  the  rate  of  73  bushels  per 
acre  has  been  recommended  as  a  preventive. 
The  small  insects  found  in  the  soil,  which  had 
escaped  from  the  box,  were  probably  centi- 
pedes (Julus).  These  are  not  usually  harmful, 
seeing  that  they  feed  mostly  on  decaying 
vegetation. 

Correction  :  Re  Messrs.  J.  Backhouse  &  Son 
(Ltd.)  Nursery  Note  in  our  last  issue.  For 
Oottal  read  Cattal ;  and  for  Bow  Bridge  read 
Boro'  Bridge. 

Cucumbers:  H.  J.  H.  Yes,  the  spot  disease,  of 
which  so  much  has  been  written  lately. 

Currant  Galls  :  M.  R.  K.  You  cannot  have 
been  a  very  diligent  reader,  or  you  would  have 
known  that  the  Currant-bud  mite  has  been 
repeatedly  figured  and  described  in  these 
columns  and  elsewhere.  Unfortunately,  wo 
cannot  recommend  you  to  do  anythiug  but 
burn  all  the  affected  shoots. 

Daffodil-Fly:  W.  G.  ff.  The  insed  is  a  Hy, 
Merodon,  very  common  in  bulbous  plants. 
Often  figured  and  described  in  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle. 

Insect:  A.  G.  The  grub  of  the  smaller  cock- 
chafer,  very  destructive  to  roots.  Starlings 
and  rooks  are  very  fond  of  the    1 

Insects  on  Bark  :  S.  it  I'/.  The  larval  from 
Pear  and  Apple  bark  are  tin  se  of  the  Fruit- 
bark   Moth,  Tortrix   Wei «  riana.      Rub  off  all 
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loose  bark,  and  dress  the  trees  with  paraffin 
emulsion  of  the  following  proportions  : — Soap, 
Mb. ;  paraffin,  2  gallons  ;  soft-water,  10  gallons. 
Dissolve  the  soap  by  boiling  in  one  gallon  of 
water,  add  the  paraffin,  and  churn  with  syringe  ; 
then  add  the  remaining  9  gallons,  and  again 
thoroughly  churn.  Apply  with  a  brush.  About 
the  middle  of  May  also  give  the  trunks  and 
main  branches  of  the  trees  a  good  dressing  of 
lime-wash  ;  this  will  in  a  great  measure  pre- 
vent the  moths  laying  their  eggs  upon  the 
bark.  R.  N. 

Kew  Micrometer  :  Enquirer.  If  you  refer  to 
the  figure,  or  still  better  procure  the  instrument 
itself,  you  will  find  it  resembles  a  pair  of 
scissors  with  two  pointed  blades,  with  a 
moveable  bar  attached  to  one  of  the  handles, 
and  a  pointer  to  the  other.  The  bar  is 
graduated  into  millimeters  on  one  side,  and 
into  twentieths  of  an  inch  on  the  other.  Place 
the  points  of  the  blades,  one  on  either  side  of 
the  object  to  be  measured,  and  read  off  on  the 
horizontal  bar  the  precise  measurement  in 
millimeters,  or  in  twentieths-of-an-inch. 

Landscape  Plans  :  G.  R.  Tou  should  endeavour, 
by  attending  night  schools,  mechanics'  insti- 
tutes, or  polytechnics,  to  acquire  a  knowledge 
of  geometry  and  land  measurement,  drawing  to 
scale,  laying  on  colour,  &o.  Books  you  should 
obtain  are  The  Art  and  Craft  of  Garden  Making, 
by  Thomas  Mawson,  published  by  B.  T.  Bats- 
ford,  94,,  High  Holborn,  London,  W.C. ;  Land- 
icipe  Gardening,  by  H.  E.  Milner,  published  by 
Simpkin,  Marshall,  Hamilton  &  Co.,  Stationer's 
Hall  Court. 

Mulching  Fruit  Trees  :  Pinkie.  Necessary  the 
first  year  after  planting,  and  during  very  dry, 
warm  summers,  in  order,  in  the  first  case,  to 
keep  out  frost,  and  in  the  second  to  conserve 
the  moisture  in  the  soil.  Given  a  deeply- 
trenched  soil  of  average  quality,  and  affording 
it  occasional  dressings  of  manure,  it  is  better 
.for  the  trees  and  bushes  if  the  roots  descend 
into  the  soil,  wheieas  mulches  coax  them  to 
the  surface,  in  which  case  the  trees  are  apt 
to  suffer  in  hot  seasons  if  water  be  not  applied. 
In  clayey  soils  and  heavy  loams,  summer 
mulching  is  injurious  to  growth  by  keeping 
the  air  out  of  such  soils,  thus  rendering  it 
Colder  than  it  otherwise  would  be,  and  unduly 
wet.  A  rule  cannot  be  laid  down  for  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  soil  and  climate. 

Names  of  Fruits,  Etc.  :  We  are  desirous  to 
oblige  our  correspondents  as  far  as  we  can,  but 
the  task  is  becoming  too  cost.lt/  and  too  time-consum- 
ing for  us  to  continue  it  without  sonic  restrictions. 
Correspondents  should  observe  the  rule  that  not  more 
than  six  varieties  be  sent  at  any  one  time.  The 
specimens  must  be  good  ones  ;  if  two  of  each  variety 
are  s:nl,  identification  will  be  easier.  The  fruits 
should  be  just  approaching  ripeness,  and  they  should 
be  properly  numbered,  and  carefully  packed.  A 
leaf  or  shoot  of  each  variety  is  lielpful,  and  in  the 
case  of  Plums,  absolutely  essential.  In  all  cases 
it  is  necessary  to  know  the  district  from  which 
the  fruits  are  sent.  We  do  not  undertake  to 
send  answers  through  the  post,  or  to  return  fruits. 
Fruits  and  plants  must  not  be  sent  in  the  same 
box.  Delay  in  any  case  is  unavoidable.  — 
J.  W.  1,  Beurre  Diel ;  2,  Chaumontelle ;  3, 
Brown  Beurre ;  4,  Conseiller  de  la  Cour ;  5, 
Beurre  d'Anjou  ;  G,  Doyenne  d'Alencon. — H.  0. 
1,  Bedfordshire  Foundling  ;  2,  Castle  Major  ; 
3,  American  Mother ;  4,  Summer  Pearmain ; 
5,  Crimson  Quoining  ;  6,  Stirling  Castle. — F.  C. 
1,  Gratioli  of  Jersey  ;  2,  Marie  Louise  d'Uccle  ; 

3,  Beurre  Diel;  4,  Marie  Guise  ;  5,  General 
Todleben;  6,  not  recognised  (deformed). — 
W.  V.  1,  Pitmaston  Duchess ;  2,  Gascoigne's 
Scarlet ;  3,  Duchess  of  Oldenburg ;  4,  Lord 
Derby ;  5,  Cellini ;  6,  not  recognised. — Reynolds. 

1,  Alfriston ;  2,  Tyler's  Kernel ;  3,  Eoss  Non- 
pareil.— G.  Jennings.  1,  Gratioli  of  Jersey  ;  2, 
Beurre  Hardy. — J.  F.    1,  Northern  Dumpling  ; 

2,  Brabant  Bellefleur ;  3,  Nelson's  Codlin  ;  4,  Cal- 
ville  desFemnies ;  5,  Flower  of  Kent ;  6,  Jubilee. 
— G.  S.  1,  "Winter  Nonsuch  ;  2,  Benoni ;  3, 
Colonel  Vaughan ;  4,  Gross  Fenouillet ;  5, 
Wellington  ;  G,  Egreniont  Russet. — Moffatt.  1, 
Cellini ;  2,  Fearn's  Pippin  ;  3,  Eibston  Pippin  ; 

4,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey ;  5,  Beurre  Hardy. — 
G.  Beer.  Gloria  Mundi.  —  J.  A.  Smith.  1, 
Summer  Orange  ;  2,  not  recognised  (too  small)  ; 


3,  Holland  Pippin ;  4,  Braddick's  Nonpareil ; 
5,  Wyken    Pippin ;    C,  Stunner    Pippin. — J.   C. 

1,  Durondeau  ;  2,  Beurre  Diel ;  3,  Triomphe  de 
Jodoigne. 

Names  of  Plants  :  Correspondents  not  an- 
swered in  this  issue  are  requested  to  be  so 
good  as  to  consult  the  following  number.  — 
W.Kemp.  l.Euonynius  japonicus  variegata  ;  2, 
Aster  Novje  Anglise  rubra ;  3,  A.  N.  A.  (type)  ; 

4,  A.  diffusus  horizontalis. — C.  H.  Your  speci- 
mens are  so  poor  we  canuot  name  them  with 
certainty  :  1,  Haemanthus  albinos ;  2,  allied  to 
Crassula ;  3,  a  Labiate ;  4,  Tillandsia  species ; 

5,  Hydrangea  paniculata  ;  G,  possibly  a  Weigela. 
— C.  G.  Juniperus  virginiana. — J.  W.  R.,  Weston- 
birt.  1,  Juniperus  communis  ;  2,  probably  Juni- 
perus rigida  (Japan).  —  H.  M.  Hurst.  There 
seems  nothing  against  the  specimens  being  Im- 
patiens  Sultani ;  but  from  the  material  sent  it  is 
impossible  to  make  a  more  definite  statement. 
— H.  J.  C,  Alresford.  1,  Codiseurn  (Croton) 
elegantissinium  ;  2,  Codiseum  angustifolhun ; 
3,  Codiasuni  not  in  character ;  4,  Codiseum 
Weissmannianum ;  5,  Dracaena  ornata ;  6,  Trache- 
lium  cceruleum. — Z.  T.  X.  1,  Euonymus  lati- 
folius  argenteus  ;  2,  Begonia  Ingrami ;  3,  Abu- 
tilon  Savitzii ;  4,  Begonia  incarnata ;  5,  Be- 
gonia argyrostigma  elegantissima  ;  G,  Davallia 
hirta  cristata. — 0.  H.     1,  Codiseum  cornutum  ; 

2,  Codiaeum  variegatum ;  3,  Codianun  Queen 
Victoria  ;  4,  Polystichum  angulare  proliferum  ; 
5,  Adiantum  hispiduluni ;  6,  Adiantum  Edg- 
worthi. — Ferns.  1,  Ansellia  africana  ;  2,  On- 
cidium  flexuosuin ;  3,  Zygopetaluni  inter- 
medium ;  4,  Oncidiura  excavatum ;  5,  Maxil- 
laria  picta  ;  6,  Nephrolepis  Duffii. — P.  Walter. 
No  letter  received.  We  believe  the  flower  sent 
to  be  a  form  of  Laelio-Cattleya  x  elegans. — 
C.  Jefieries.  •  Leycesteria  fomiosa. —  Viola.  I, 
Eetinospora  squarrosa  ;  2,  Thuya  occidentalis  ; 
5,  Cupressus  Lawsoniana  var. ;  G,  Cupressus 
Lawsoniana.  3  and  4  next  week. — "  Alfa  Beta." 
Pinus  murieata,  California.  You  will  find  a 
fine  illustration  of  it  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle 
for  Jan.  12,  1884,  figs  7, 8,  and  9.—W.  F.  If  Co. 
1,  one  of  the  many  varieties  of  Thuya  (Biota) 
orientalis ;  2,  Thuya  gigantea,  alias  Lobbi. 
You  know  how  much  these  plants  vary  from 
seed.  —  T.  T.  B.  1 ,  Leycesteria  f ormosa ;  2, 
Retinospora  squarrosa,  a  form  of  Cupressus 
pisifera ;  3,  Juniperus  japonica ;  4,  Andromeda 
calyculata;  5,  Quercus  Ilex. — W.  F.  What 
miserable  scraps  you  send  ;  1,  a  Fern  ;  2,  Saxi- 
fraga  sarmentosa  ;  3,  a  Carex  or  Sedge  of  some 
sort ;  4,  Berberis  buxifolia. — C.  L.  W.  1,  Scro- 
phularia  nodosa,  harmless  ;  2,  is  most  probably 
Mercurialis  perennis,  but  much  "  drawn  "  and 
out  of  character.  We  do  not  know  if  it  is 
injurious  to  sheep,  but  we  should  look  upon  it 
with  grave  suspicion,  as  it  has  a  bad  character 
as  a  poisonous  plant.  Cattle  it  is  said,  will  not 
touch  it. — E.  V.  B.     Coboea  scandens. 

Notice  to  Quit  Service,  &c. :  Justice.  Unless  the 
man  living  in  the  lodge  has  committed  some 
grievous  offence,  he  is  entitled,  as  he  says,  to 
one  month's  notice.  But  he  might  be  agree- 
able to  take  a  money  payment  in  lieu  thereof. 
The  reply  to  the  other  enquiry  is,  the  usual 
hour  for  leaving  work — 4.30,  5,  and  G  P.M.,  as 
the  case  may  be. 

Packing  Grapes  :  Pinkie.  Provided  the  bimches 
are  bedded  in  wood-wool,  covered  with  tissue- 
paper,  and  fastened  with  string  to  the  sides  of 
the  baskets  or  boxes,  and  they  lie  together 
compactly,  no  other  packing  is  needed  beyond 
a  sheet  of  paper  laid  on  the  top.  Cross-handled 
baskets  are  better  than  boxes,  which  get  pitched 
about  without  regard  to  which  is  the  top  or 
which  is  the  bottom.  Grapes  in  such  baskets, 
provided  they  are  kept  dry,  travel  for  hundreds 
of  miles  without  loss  or  injury. 

Palm  :  H.  G.,  Canterbury.  The  roots  are  infested 
with  a  fungus,  which  you  have  mistaken  for 
mealy-bug.  The  plants  are  pot-bound,  and 
should  be  afforded  more  rooting-space,  using 
bulb,  i.e.,  deep  pots.  We  do  not  know  that  the 
fungus  is  doing  any  positive  harm. 

Peach  and  Vine  Border  :  J.  B.  Examine  the 
state  of  the  soil,  for  after  ten  years'  cropping 
it  will  probably  have  got  into  an  unwholesome 
condition  and  the  drainage  out  of  order.  With- 
out an  examination  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  say 


what  should  be  done.  Send  us  some  samples 
of  roots  and  of  the  soil  at  the  surface  and  the 
bottom  of  the  border,  and  we  will  let  you  know 
what  appears  to  us  to  be  necessary. 
Pear-leaves  :  J.  M.  The  work  of  the  Pear-mite, 
Phytoptus  pyri. 

Pears   in  Season  in  October  and  November  : 

A.  F.  Beurre  Diel,  good  on  the  Quince,  or  as  a 
wall  tree  on  the  Pear  stock — richly  flavoured  ; 

B.  Bosc  requires  a  wall  or  warm  situation. 
B.  Hardy,  large  fruit,  good  grower,  rich  full 
flavour  ;  B.  Superfin,  large  and  handsome  fruit, 
with  a  melting,  delicate  rich  flavour  ;  Conseiller 
de  la  Cour  bears  freely  fruit  of  rich  flavour. 

Pteris  Fern  :  H.  G.,  Canterbury.  There  is  no 
disease  in  the  fronds ;  the  injury  is  due  to 
something  in  the  cultivation  of  the  plants,  but 
what  this  is  we  are  unable  to  indicate. 

Quicklime  :  J.B.  Spread  the  lime  in  quantity  suf- 
ficient for  the  day's  work,  and  keep  the  remainder 
in  a  dry  place.  If  you  trench  the  land,  mix 
some  of  the  lime  with  each  spit ;  and  if  it 
is  simply  dug-in  one  spit  deep,  mix  it  with  the 
soil  as  well  as  you  can.  Lime  is  not  lost  to  the 
soil ;  it  is  simply  carried  down  to  lower  depths 
by  rain  and  snow,  and  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
plants.  "  Little  and  often  "  is  a  good  motto  ; 
there  is  no  real  necessity  to  bury  lime  deeply, 
unless  it  be  in  trenching  in  a  lot  of  crude 
manure  or  refuse.  To  apply  decayed  manure 
and  lime  at  the  same  time  in  ordinary  digging 
is  a  wasteful  practice ;  better  dig  in  the  lime 
early  in  the  autumn,  and  dress  with  manure  in 
early  spring,  digging  it  in.  Powdered  lime 
may  be  scratched  into  the  soil  at  almost  any 
season,  but  such  dressings  should  be  quite 
light.  A  heavy  winter  dressing,  followed  by 
digging  or  ploughing,  should  not  be  less  than 
80  bushels  per  acre.  Some  soils  contain  scarcely 
any  lime,  and  may  be  dressed  with  it  yearly  in 
smaller  quantities  than  this. 

Rose-leaves  :  G.  R.  We  find  no  trace  of  fungus 
or  insect.  A  strong  insecticide  would  produce 
similar  effects. 

Vanda  ccerulea  :  Manual.  Plants  such  as  those 
you  indicate  would  cost  10s.  each.  All  depends 
on  the  good  condition  of  the  leaves,  and  their 
healthy  appearance,  and  on  the  strength  of  the 
stems ;  this  last  being  an  important  guide  as 
to  the  strength  of  the  spikes  which  may  be  ex- 
pected. Price  varies  according  to  size  and 
condition — from  5s.  to  2  guineas  or  more. 

Vines  with  Sticky  Foliage-.  Pinkie.  It  may  be 
due  to  the  exudations  of  aphides,  "  Honeydew." 
Kill  these  insects,  and  the  deposit  disappears, 
or  it  may  be  washed  off  the  leaves. 

Worms  on  Croquet  Lawn  :  L.  T.  Stir  a  quan- 
tity of  quicklime  in  a  big  tub,  it  does  not 
matter  how  much  is  put  in,  as  the  water  into 
which  it  is  put  will  take  up  only  a  certain 
quantity.  When  it  has  got  clear,  apply  it  with 
a  large  watering-can  fitted  with  a  rose.  The 
worms  will  come  to  the  surface  in  a  few  hours, 
and  can  then  be  swept  up  and  carried  away. 
The  lime-water  will  do  no  harm  to  the  grasses  ; 
on  the  contrary,  they  will  benefit  from  the 
application. 

Young  Vines  :  Pinkie.  Not  much  in  advance  of 
the  natural  season,  namely,  the  end  of  the 
month  of  March,  or  early  in  the  following 
month.  Black  Hamburgh,  Foster's  Seedling, 
Madresfield  Court,  the  Frontignans,  Golden 
Champion,  the  Sweetwater  varieties,  including 
Duke  of  Buccleuch,  need  twenty  weeks  from 
start  to  finish  ;  Muscats  various,  Gros  Colnian 
and  Alicante  may  be  perfectly  ripened  in 
twenty-two  to  twenty-four  weeks,  but  some- 
thing depends  on  soil  and  locality  ;  Grapes  in 
sunny  districts,  and  on  well -drained  warm 
loams,  requiring  rather  less  time. 


Communications  Received.— W.  A.  D.  P.— L.  C— F.  E. 
— W.  G.  G.— F.  V.  V.— Grigor  Roy— A.  E.— H.  C.  W  — 
S.  W.  F— C.  T.  D.— T.  T.  B.— W.  C.  W.— H.  J.  E.-E.  M. 
— W.  M— B.  D  — L— E.  J.  L— L.  Farmer— E.  C— 
W.  Hovell— J.  G.  W.— W.  H.  Y.-Onlooker— J.  J.  W.— 
J.  H.  S  — F.  J.  F.— C.  E.-C.  C— Sir  E.  F.— G.  S.— 
H.  E.  W.-S.  W.  F.— P.-J.  H.  G—  Jno.  Pentland— 
W.  Simpson— Liverpool— H.  J.  C.-G.  G.— 3.  II.— F.  P. 
— C.  P.-H.  M.— A.  B— J.  H.-G.  D. 

{For  Markets  and  Weather,  see  p.  x.) 
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Passiflora  maculifolia:   Leaves  yellow-spotted,  purplish  beneath;   Flowers  cream-coloured, 

drawn  by  worth  tngton  g.  smith. 
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SLUGS    AND    SNAILS. 

ANY  information  bearing  on  the  re- 
lationship existing  between  plants  and 
those  enemies  of  our  vegetation,  the  slugs 
and  snails,  should  be  of  great  value  and 
interest,  both  to  the  gardener  and  the 
naturalist ;  for  such  knowledge  would 
necessarily  enable  the  gardener  to  have  a 
greater  command  over  the  interests  and 
well-being  of  the  plants  committed  to  his 
care,  and  it  must  afford  to  the  naturalist 
one  of  the  most  fascinating  of  biological 
studies. 

The  observations  and  experiments  of  Prof. 
Stahl,  the  German  botanist,  have  thrown  a 
new  light  upon  the  whole  subject,  and 
although  they  are  far  from  being  complete, 
yet,  so  far  as  they  go,  they  clearly  indicate 
what  a  very  close  and  intimate  relationship 
there  really  does  exist  between  the  plants 
and  these  molluscan  creatures.  The  follow- 
ing general  account  is  taken  from  his  book, 
Pjlanzen  unci  Schneckcn  (Plants  and  Snails). 

In  the  first  place,  snails*  may  be  divided, 
fro  i  this  special  point  of  view,  into  two 
class  s:  the  specialists,  and  the  omnivorous 
forms.  The  former  feed  chiefly  on  fungi, 
and   are   represented   by   the    three    naked 

*  Throughout  the  article  I  shall,  for  the  sake  of 
forevify,  use  this  word  frequently  as  including  botli  the 
naked  and  the  shell-bearing  forms. 


snails,  Limax  maximus,  L.  cereus,  and 
Arion  subfuscus.  The  latter  prefer  sweet 
parts  of  plants,  such  as  fruits  and  roots, 
especially  Carrots,  but  in  the  absence  of 
their  favourite  articles  of  diet,  will  attack  a 
great  variety  of  plants,  hence  their  destruc- 
tiveness  in  a  garden. 

The  existence  in  the  midst  of  the  vegetable 
world  of  such  flagrant  and  wholesale  de- 
vourers  of  plant-tissues  as  the  snails,  has 
given  rise  on  the  part  of  the  plants,  during 
the  course  of  ages,  to  very  numerous  adapta- 
tions for  protection  against  their  enemies. 
We  are  familiar  with  many  of  these  pro- 
tective characters  of  plants  which  are  re- 
lated to  the  attacks  of  the  higher  animals, 
such  as  ruminants  and  rodents  ;  we  are  less 
familiar  with  those  connected  with  the 
inroads  of  these  lowly  molluscs.  Stahl  has 
arranged  them  under  the  following  headings  : 

1. — Chemical  Protection. 
1.  Tannin. — Certain   chemical   substances 
are  contained  in  the  soft  tissues  of   many 
plants,  which,  although  other  parallel  func- 
tions are  not  denied  them,  appear  to  chiefly 
serve  the  purpose  of  warding  off  the  attacks 
of  snails.     Of  these,   tannin   plays  a  very 
important    part.     It   is  amongst    the   com- 
mon    waste     products     which     occur     in 
plant   tissues,  and   may   frequently   be   de- 
tected by  mere  external  observation,  owing 
to  the  red  colour  which  it  imparts  to  these 
organs,   which  contain   it    in  considerable 
quantity.     It  is  especially  common  in   the 
Leguminosa;.      Fresh    Clover    leaves    were 
placed   before    the    common    garden    snail 
(Helix  hortensis),  and    were    not  eaten  for 
several  days.    Leaves  of  the  same  plant  were 
treated  with  alcohol,  so  as  to  remove  every 
soluble  substance,  including  the  tannin,  and 
after  being  dried  in  the  sun,  so  as  to  remove 
every  trace  of  the  alcohol,  they  were  soaked 
in  water;  when  placed  before  the  snails  after 
this  treatment  the  leaves  were  in  a  short 
time   devoured.     Plants   of    Trifolium   pra- 
tense,  T.  alpestre,   T.   medium,   T.  rubens, 
Medicago  sativa,  Coronilla  varia,  C.  montana, 
when    placed    before    the  large    land-snail 
(Helix  pomatia),  were   but   little  damaged, 
whereas  stems  of    the   Carrot  and  Nettle, 
offered  them  at  the  same  time,  were  greedily 
eaten.     Many  Rosacea;,  such   as  Poterium 
sanguisorba,  Fragaria  vesca  and  others,  Saxi- 
frages, Sedum,  Sempervivum,  the  leaves  of 
most  of  our  native  trees  and  shrubs,  and  the 
Ferns,  are,  thanks  to  the  tannin-salts  they 
contain,  rejected  or  but  little  interfered  with 
by  snails.     Not  a  few  tannin-bearing  leaves, 
even    after    extraction     by     alcohol,    were 
avoided  by  hungry  snails,  this  being  due  to 
their  hardness,  for  young  leaves  of  the  same 
plants,  such  as  Poplar,  Rose,  Saxifraga  cras- 
sifolia,  were  under  such  conditions,  at  once 
devoured.     The  common  Carrot,  on  account 
of  its  sugar  and  its  freedom  from  tannin,  is 
greedily    sought   after   by    snails ;    one    of 
Stahl's    experiments     consisted    in    killing 
fragments  of  this  root  by  dipping  them  in 
boiling  water,  and  after  drying  them  in  the 
oven,  soaking  them  in  solutions  of  tannin, 
those  pieces  which  had  been  treated  with 
1  per  cent,  solution,  when  placed  before  the 
common  small  garden  slug  (Limax  agrestis), 
remained  practically  untouched.     As  show- 
ing how  sensitive  slugs  and  snails  are   to 
this  substance  (tannin),  drops  of  a  solution 
of  tannin  of  the  strength  of  1  per  1000  were 
sprinkled  on  the  body  of  the  animal,  when 
its    discomfort    at    once  became    apparent 


by  the  amount  of  slime  it  secreted,  and 
by  its  rapid  disappearance  from  the  scene 
of  the  operation,  while  the  same  treat- 
ment with  water  offered  it  but  very  slight 
annoyance. 

Tannin  is  likewise  very  common  in  water- 
plants,  serving  as  a  protection  against  the 
water-snails,  Limnrea,  Paludina,  and  Plan- 
orbis.  "Extracted"  leaves  of  Potamogeton 
species,  Vallisneria,  Hydrocharis,  Trapa,  and 
Hippuris,  were  freely  eaten  by  these  crea- 
tures, while  the  fresh  leaves  were  barely 
touched. 

In  the  fresh-water  Green  Alga;,  Meso- 
carpus,  Spirogyra,  Vaucheria,  Conferva,  &c., 
and  also  in  certain  Brown  Alga;,  as  in  the 
hairs  occurring  between  the  sporangia  of 
Asperococcus,  and  the  outermost  cells  of  the 
peripheral  thallus-threads  of  the  Mesogloe- 
acese,  tannin  has  been  observed  to  occur, 
and  is  in  all  probability  a  means  of  protec- 
tion against  water-animals. 

2.  Protective  Colouring.  —  Stahl  suggests 
that  many  of  the  red  colours  which,  as 
Wigand  has  shown,  are  the  frequent  con- 
comitants of  tannin  in  vegetable  tissues,  as 
well  as  spottings  and  other  variegations  on 
leaves,  such  as  those  of  Arum  maculatum, 
Orchis  maculata,  O.  latifolia,  Phyteuma 
nigra,  Polygonum  persicarioides,  Semper- 
vivum tectorum,  &c,  may  possess  the 
function  of  acting  as  warning-signals  to 
animals,  such  as  snails ;  for  many  of  them 
possess  protective  substances  in  their  tissues. 
Experiments  to  prove  this  are,  however, 
as  yet  wanting. 

3.  Plants  possessing  Acid  Sap  (binoxalate  of 
Potash). — Rumex  acetosa,  R.  acetosella,  and 
allied  forms,  Oxalis  and  Begonia  species, 
are  much  disliked  by  the  molluscs;  the 
cause  of  this  lying  in  the  presence  of  the 
above-named  acid  salt  in  their  tissues. 
Though  tannin  is  also  present  in  some  of 
their  tissues,  it  is  certain,  from  the  following 
experiments,  that  protection  is  chiefly 
afforded  by  the  oxalic  acid  present.  Pieces 
of  Carrot,  of  which  some  were  soaked  in 
pure  water,  others  in  variously  concentrated 
solutions  of  the  binoxalate  of  potash,  were 
placed  before  each  kind  of  mollusc  (Arion 
empiricorum,  A.  hortensis,  Limax  agrestis, 
and  Helix  hortensis);  the  former  were  first 
devoured,  the  latter  gradually  in  turn,  ac- 
cording to  the  strength  of  the  solution  in 
which  they  had  been  soaked,  those  pieces 
from  the  1  per  cent,  solution,  even  after 
several  days  had  elapsed,  showing  scarcely  a 
trace  of  having  been  touched.  Solutions  of 
this  salt  of  1  per  1000  strength,  if  sprinkled 
on  the  body  of  the  snail,  have  the  power  of 
strongly  irritating  the  creature,  and  causing 
it  to  remove  to  other  quarters. 

4.  Hairs  possessing  an  Acid  Excretion. — In 
Leguminosa;  and  Onagracerc,  especially  the 
latter,  an  adequate  guard  against  theattaoks 
of  snails  is  afforded  by  certain  unicellular, 
cylindric,  rounded  hairs,  which  secrete  a 
powerful  acid,  which  at  once  turns  blue 
litmus-paper  red.  The  hairs  are  very  clastic. 
and  even  if  pressed  by  the  hand,  are  not 
destroyed,  as  are  those  of  Primula  sinensis. 
but  continue  to  secrete  drop  after  drop  of 
the  liquid.  These  hairs  are  found  on  the 
stem  and  leaves  of  CEnothera  tetraptera,  (10. 
grandillora,  CE.  fiulicosa,  CE.  Drummondi, 
Gaura  parviflora,  Gauridium  molle,  Epilo- 
l.iuni  hirsutum,  E.  abyssinicum,  and  Circrea 
lutetiana, 
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De  Candolle  describes  acid-secretiDg  hairs 
as  occurring  also  in  Cicer  arietinum,  the 
excretion  consisting  here  of  a  mixture  of 
oxalic,  acetic,  and  malic  acids.  Portions  of 
this  plant,  from  which  the  acid  excretion 
had  been  completely  washed  off,  were  at 
once  eaten  by  snails ;  other  portions  not  so 
treated  were  left  untouched. 

5.  Ethereal  Oils. — The  presence  of  a  layer 
of  ethereal  oil  around  any  organ  of  a  plant 
has  had  a  physical  explanation  given  it  by 
Professor  Tyndall,  viz.,  that  it  serves  as  a 
barrier  both  to  the  outgoing  and  incoming 
rays  of  heat,  thus  acting  as  a  protection 
against  either  over-cooling  or  over-heating 
of  the  subjacent  tissues.  This  may  or  may 
not  be  so ;  no  experiment  has  demonstrated 
it.  However,  it  must  be,  as  Stahl  points 
out,  of  quite  secondary  importance  com- 
pared with  the  role  which  ethereal  oils  play 
as  a  protective  agency  against  the  inroads  of 
snails.  Fresh  leaves  of  Kuta  graveolens 
offered  to  Helix  hortensis  and  H.  pomatia 
were  by  the  former  not  at  all,  by  the  latter 
barely,  touched  ;  while  "  extracted  "  leaves 
were  quickly  destroyed.  The  same  thing 
happened  with  leaves  of  Acorus  calamus. 
The  secretory  hairs  of  Geranium  Roberti- 
anum  are  very  obnoxious  to  snails;  certain 
of  these  hairs  secrete  between  the  cuticle 
and  the  rest  of  the  wall  of  their  terminal 
cell  a  liquid,  which  is  the  cause  of  the 
peculiar  odour  of  the  plant;  if  some  of  this 
secretion  be  placed  immediately  in  the  way 
of  a  travelling  snail  on  a  glass  plate,  the 
animal  avoids  it  entirely,  and  shows  itself 
extremely  sensitive  to  contact  therewith. 
This  shows  that  it  is  not  merely  the  long, 
stiff  hairs  of  the  plant  which  ward  off  the 
snails,  but  chiefly  the  secretion.  Similarly, 
when  streaks  of  the  secretion  from  the 
leaves  of  Mentha  piperita  and  Dictamnus 
Praxinella  were  placed  in  the  path  of  the 
snails,  they  drew  in  their  horns,  and  changed 
their  direction  of  travel  before  reaching  the 
streaks;  hence,  probably,  their  sense  of 
smell  warned  them  of  the  presence  of  the 
oil.  The  internal  secretory  cells,  such  as 
those  of  Hypericum  and  the  Orange,  are, 
perhaps,  less  efficacious  than  the  external 
ones,  as  some  amount  of  destruction  of  the 
tissues  is  necessary  before  they  are  reached. 

6.  Bitter  Substances. — These  are  very  char- 
acteristic of  the  Gentianaeeae,  and  occur 
chiefly  in  the  younger  leaves ;  in  late  autumn 
they  are  apparently  no  longer  efficacious 
against  snail  attacks.  Young  shoots  of 
Gentiana  lutea,  G.  cruciata,  G.  asclepiadea, 
and  G.  acaulis,  when  offered  to  hungry  in- 
dividuals of  the  large  Helix  pomatia,  were 
found  uninjured  after  three  days ;  and  a 
young  leaf  of  Menyanthes  trifoliata  showed 
only  a  few  traces  of  having  been  gnawed. 
For  the  same  reason,  Polygala  amara  is 
avoided  by  snails;  but  "extracted"  leaves 
of  Menyanthes  and  Gentiana  lutea  were  at 
once  devoured.  As  neither  of  these  plants 
contain  tannin,  it  is  practically  certain  that 
their  immunity  is  due  to  the  presence  of 
the  bitter  principle.  Streaks  of  liquid  con- 
taining the  bitter  principle  of  Carduus 
benedictus,  laid  on  a  glass  surface,  were 
sufficient  to  divert  the  course  of  crawling 
snails. 

7.  Oily  Bodies  of  Liverworts. — These  appa- 
rently defenceless  organisms  are,  neverthe- 
less, usually  immune  from  the  attacks  of 
animals,   owing,  as   it  seems   from   Stahl's 


interesting  experiments,  to  the  presence  of 
the  hitherto  problematical  oil-bodies  in  the 
thallus  of  these  plants,  as  well  as  perhaps  to 
other  chemical  substances  which  give  it  a 
strong  and  peculiar  taste  ;  and  it  is  a  remark- 
able fact  that  those  forms  which  are  able 
rapidly  to  reproduce  themselves  as,  e.g., 
by  means  of  Gemma?,  such  as  Marchantia 
and  Lunularia,  are  less  efficiently  protected 
than  others.  However,  in  almost  all  cases, 
"  extracted  "  thalli  were  demolished  within 
a  short  time.  The  common  slug,  Limax 
agrestis,  which  is  specially  fond  of  sweet 
tissues,  would  not,  however,  touch  the 
"  extracted "  thalli  until  after  these  had 
been  dipped  in  a  sugary  solution,  when  they 
were  at  once  eaten.  W.  C.  Worsdell. 

(To  be  continued.) 


NEW    OR   NOTEWORTHY    PLANTS. 

MESEMBEYANTHEMUM   RACEMOSUM, 
N.  E.  Brown  (n.  sp.). 

This  novelty  belongs  to  that  group  of  the 
genus  in  which  the  outer  stamens  are  destitute  of 
anthers,  and  converted  into  staminodes  interme- 
diate in  character  between  the  filaments  of  the 
stamens  and  the  petals,  sometimes  more  resem- 
bling the  former,  sometimes  the  latter.  In  the 
present  species  they  are  very  numerous,  and  all 
bent  inwards  to  the  centre,  where  the  inner  ones 
meet  and  completely  conceal  the  fertile  stamens, 
which  are  beneath  them,  with  their  anthers 
curved  down  towards  the  stigmas.  From  which 
structural  features  it  would  appear  that  this  spe- 
cies is  usually,  if  not  always,  self -fertilised,  for  in 
the  majority  of  the  flowers  examined  there  was 
no  trace  of  an  opening  by  which  an  insect  could 
get  access  to  the  stamens  ;  in  two  flowers,  how- 
ever, a  minute  pore  was  present  in  the  centre  of 
the  mass,  where  the  proboscis  of  an  insect  could 
be  inserted  or  a  minute  insect,  such  as  a  thrip 
might  crawl  through.  There  is,  of  course,  the  pos- 
sibility that  the  staminodes  may  expand  at  night 
so  as  to  permit  of  the  ingress  of  insects,  but  this 
I  have  had  no  opportunity  of  observing.  When 
the  flowers  have  once  expanded,  they  never  close 
again,  but  after  several  days  fade  and  wither  in 
an  expanded  condition;  and  I  believe  M.  in- 
claudens  (which  is  structurally  similar,  and 
belongs  to  the  same  group),  behaves  in  the  same 
way  ;  perhaps,  as  the  anthers  are  effectually  pro- 
tected from  wet  by  the  staminodes,  the  plant 
finds  no  necessity  for  closing  its  flowers,  as  the 
majority  of  the  species  of  this  very  large  genus 
do.  The  nearest  allies  of  M.  racemosum  are  M. 
asperum,  Haw.,  and  M.  compressum,  Haw.,  from 
both  of  which  it  differs  in  having  racemose  sessile 
flowers.  It  is  a  native  of  South  Africa,  and  is 
now  (October)  flowering  at  Kew. 

Plant  1  to  1J  ft.  high ;  branches  ascending  or 
somewhat  spreading,  usually  alternate,  woody,  to 
1  lin.  thick,  ashy-grey,  two-edged  on  the  younger 
parts,  and  there  marked  with  reddish  or  green  linear 
immersed  glands,  glabrous ;  internodes  J  to  1J  in. 
long.  Leaves  6  to  11  lin.  long,  §  to  1  lin.  broad, 
f  to  1J  lin.  thick,  obtusely  trigonous,  with  the 
keel  directed  to  one  side,  not  median,  somewhat 
obtuse,  with  a  minute  recurving  apiculus, 
minutely  tuberculate  with  slightly  prominent  pel- 
lucid glands,  otherwise  glabrous,  green,  not  at 
all  glaucous,  more  or  less  tinged  with  red  at  the 
tips  ;  primary  leaves  spreading  or  ascending ; 
leaves  of  the  axillary  tufts  (which  are  usually 
produced  from  one  axil  only)  slightly  incurved- 
erect.  Flowers  three  to  five  to  a  stem,  along 
which  they  are  racemosely  scattered,  being 
solitary  from  one  axil  of  each  of  .the  upper  pairs 
of  leaves,  except  the  terminal  pair,  which  bears 
two  flowers,  subsessile,  invested  at  the  base  with 
two  to  three  closely  imbricating  pairs  of  leafy 


bracts,  which  are  shorter  and  much  stouter  than 
the  leaves,  connate  at  the  base,  with  membranous 
margins,  minutely  tuberculate,  3  to  -1  lin.  long, 
and  2  lin.  thick  from  the  face  to  the  acute  keel, 
which  is  directed  to  one  side.  Sepals  five,  short  and 
stout,  ovoid-trigonous,  acute,  two  to  three  of  them 
with  membranous  gland-dotted  margins,  minutely 
tuberculate.  Corolla  1  to  1J  inch  in  diameter, 
deep  rose-pink ;  petals  in  about  three  series,  all 
widely  spreading ;  the  outer  4J  to  5J  lin.  long, 
linear-spathulate,  obtuse,  entire  ;  the  inner  H  to 
2  lin.  long,  linear-subulate,  acute.  Staminodes 
very  numerous,  densely  connivent  to  the  centre, 
and  completely  concealing  the  stamens,  filiform- 
subulate,  very  acute  and  recurved  at  the  tips; 
pale  yellow.  Stamens  comparatively  few ;  fila- 
ments very  slender,  white,  the  apical  part  curved 
downwards  towards  the  stigmas ;  anthers  white. 
Stigmas  five,  minute,  j  to  J  lin.  long,  ovate, 
acuminate.  N.  E.  Brown. 

Eichardia  Sprengeri,  Comes.* 
This  is  a  fine  and  distinct  species,  introduced 
from  the  Transvaal  by  Mr.  Sprenger,  of  Naples, 
in  1898,  and  first  flowered  with  him  in  the 
summer  of  1900.  It  is  one  of  the  yellow-flowered 
group,  rivalling  E.  Pentlandi  and  E.  Elliotiana  in 
colour,  and  has  equally  large  if  not  larger  spathes, 
differing  from  those  and  all  other  species  in  the 
form  of  its  leaves  and  the  broader,  funnel-shaped, 
or  somewhat  trumpet-mouthed  spathes,  which, 
when  flattened  out,  are  broader  than  those  of  any 
other  species.  A  short  account  of  its  introduction 
and  method  of  cultivation,  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
Sprenger,  was  published  in  the  Gardeners* 
Chronicle  for  this  year,  vol.  xxxi,  p.  349 ;  but  no 
description  of  the  plant  was  there  given.  We  are 
now  able  to  supply  that  deficiency  from  speci- 
mens received  from  Mr.  Sprenger.  In  these  the 
petiole  of  the  leaf  is  6  to  7  ins.  long,  smooth, 
without  bristles  at  the  base;  the  blade  is  8  to- 
9  ins.  long,  3  to  3|  ins.  broad,  oblong,  acute  at  the 
apex,  truncate  (not  hastate  or  cordate)  at  the 
base,  green,  marked  with  semi-transparent  white 
spots,  and  sometimes  variegated  as  well  with 
white.  Peduncle  12  to  It  ins.  long,  smooth, 
glabrous.  Spathe  broadly  funnel-shaped,  bright, 
clear  yellow,  varying,  according  to  Mr.  Sprenger, 
to  sulphur-yellow  or  white,  or  sometimes  spotted  -r 
when  flattened  out,  it  measures  4  to  4£  ins.  long, 
exclusive  of  the  J  to  J  in.  long  subulate  cusp,. 
5  to  5|  ins.  in  breadth,  and  is  somewhat  trans- 
versely rhomboid-ovate  or  rhomboid  orbicular  in 
outline.  Spadix  shortly  stipitate,  not  half  as 
long  as  the  spathe.  Ovaries  without  neuter 
organs  mingled  with  them,  somewhat  four-angled, 
with  sinuous  sides  as  viewed  from  above,  flattened 
at  the  top  ;  stigma  sessile.   N.  E.  Brown. 


ORCHID   NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 


DICTIONNAIRE      ICONOGRAPHIQUE     DES 
ORCHIDEES  (No.  49,  September,  1902). 
The  present  issue  of  M.  Cogniaux's  illustrations 
and  descriptions  of  Orchids  include  : — 

C(elo«yne  lactea  (Kclb.  /.).— A  Burmese  species,  of 
close  affinity  to  C.  flaccida.  Flowers  in  pendulous  ra- 
cemes, cream  coloured,  with  a  yellow  crest,  and  brown 
lines  on  the  side  lobes  of  the  lip. 

Cyfrifedium  >;  Ashburtoni;e  var.  Barteti  (bar- 
batum  x  insigne  Chantini).— Flowers  whitish  marked 
with  purple.  Dorsal  sepal  white,  with  green  base  and 
purple  dotted  lines. 

Dendrobium  Jerdoniantjm  (Wight).— A  very  pretty 
species,  from  the  Nilgiri  Hills.  Flowers  orange  coloured, 
with  red  markings  on  the  lip.  The  plant  illustrated* 
was  flowered  by  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart,  (gr.,  Mr. 
W.  H.  White). 

Epidendrum  arachnoglossum  candidum  (Rckb  /.)— 
A  white  form  of  the  well-known  rose-  coloured 
Colombian  species. 

Epide\drum  EmmEsniRchb  f.)-Ac'<  irnung.compact 
growing  species  from  Costa  Rica  with  white  flowers, 

*  Eichardia  Sprengeri,  Comes,  in  Atti  last.  Jneora:— 
Napoli,  Ser.  5,  Vol.  3,  No.  7. 
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marked  with  purple  on  the  lip,  and  which  in  the  hands 
■ot  Messrs.  Ja*.  Veitch  &  Sons,  has  teen  used  in  the 
proiuction  of  a  fine  race  of  hybrids. 

L.KLIO-CATTLEYA  X    HlGHBURYEKSIS  YAR.  FoURNIERI 

L.  cinsabarina  x  C.  Lawrexciana).— Sepals  orange, 
coloured,  lip  and  petals  rosy-purple.  A  form  of  the 
hybrid  originally  raised  in  the  Eight  Hun.  J.  Cham- 
berlain's garden,  Birmingham. 

L.T.LIO  CATTLETA  X  LUCASIANA  (C.  LAB  I  ATA  FLAM  ME  A) 

x  I.,  tenebrosa)  —  A  Hue  hybrid  first  shown  by  the 
raiser,  M.  Clias.  Maron  in  January,  1900,  Flowers  almost 
entirely  purplis  -rose. 

Ij.tilio-Cattleya  x  Truffautiana  (ifaron.)—  A  very 
fine  hybrid  with  purple  tinted  orange  sepals  and 
petals,  and  rich  claret  purple  lip.  A  form  of  it  has 
been  shown  as  L.-C.  x  luminosa.  It  was  obtained 
between  Cattleya  Douiana  aurea  and  Lsclia  tenebrosa. 

Maxillaria  venf/sta.— A  well  known  species  with 
large  white,  fragrant  flowers,  with  yellow  labellum. 

Miltonta  Endresii.  —  The  Costa  Rica  ally  of  M. 
vexillaria.  Flowers  white,  with  reddish  markings 
around  the  yellow  crest.  Often  called  Odontoglussum 
Warscewiczii. 

Ornithidium  densum.— Flowers  small,  white,  with 
lilac  lip,  borne  on  short  stalks  a  dozen  or  so  together. 

Ornithidium  fragrans  (Rolfe).—  A.  scandent  plant 
producing  white  flowers  with  yellow  labellum.  It  has 
been  shown  as  Caniaridium  ochroleucum  and  Maxillai  ia 
OChroleuca. 

Restrepia  antennifera.  —  Flowers  yellowish, 
spotted  and  striped  with  purple. 

The  accompanying  Chronique  Orchidi'enne  gives 
various  notes  of  interest,  ai-d  a  further  list  of  hybrids 
and  new  Orchids,  together  with  an  Index,  which  will 
be  appreciated  by  those  who  consult  this  very  useful 
publication. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM  NOTES. 

DOVER  HOUSE,   ROEHAMPTON. 

One  of  the  finest  collections  of  Chrysanthe- 
mums in  a  private  garden  in  the  suburbs  of 
London  is  that  of  Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan's,  at 
Dover  House,  Roehampton.  For  years  past 
Chrysanthemums  have  been  cultivated  there  as  a 
specialty,  and  upwards  of  1,500  plants  have  been 
propagated  from  year  to  year.  Most  of  these  are 
treated  for  producing  large  exhibition  flowers, 
although  it  is  seldom  they  have  been  spared  to 
be  sent  to  any  competitive  show.  At  present  the 
greater  number  of  them  are  arranged  in  a  large, 
lean-to  vinery,  and  a  similar  Peach-house  ;  others 
decorate  the  new  corridor  that  connects  the  three 
span-roofed  houses  erected  last  year,  and  the 
remaining  plants  are  contained  in  other  houses. 
There  are  several  hundreds  of  plants  of  most 
sections,  including  single-flowered  varieties,  culti- 
vated as  bushes  for  affording  blooms  for  use  in 
forms  of  decoration  in  which  the  larger  flowers 
are  less  suitable. 

Those  grown  for  larger  flowers  are  stronger 
this  season  than  they  have  ever  been,  and  many 
of  the  blooms  of  established  and  new  varieties 
are  of  the  largest  dimensions  and  finest  develop- 
ment. All  the  best  of  last  season's  novelties  are 
included  in  the  collection,  but  below  we  give  the 
names  of  those  that  appeared  in  best  condition 
on  November  3,  whether  well  known  or  new 
varieties :  Earl  of  Arran,  yellow  Japanese,  deep 
flower,  the  drooping  florets  turning  back  at  ex- 
treme tips ;  Mrs.  J.  C.  Neville,  a  large,  white 
Japanese,  10  inches  across;  the  well-known 
Phcebus;  Mrs.  Geo.  Mileham,  pale  purple  or 
rosy -lilac,  the  younger  florets  displaying  the 
silvery  reverse;  Mrs.  Barkley,  of  similar  type, 
but  possessing  rather  broader  florets ;  Lionel 
Humphrey,  reddish-crimson,  with  gold  reverse 
showing  in  centre,  and  gold  coloured  tips  to 
the  florets,  rather  tall  habit,  flowers  11  inches 
from  tip  to  tip  of  florets ;  Miss  Elsie  Fulton, 
an  excellent  white  Japanese  incurved,  having 
broad  florets,  a  deeply  built  flower  of  extra 
size,  and  as  Mr.  J.  F.  McLeod  describes  it,  one 
■of  the  freest  to  bloom  in  the  collection,  every  bud 
developing  kindly  and  well ;  Mrs.  Greenfield,  the 
new  yellow  variety  recently  distributed  by  Mr. 
Jones,  and  a  companion  or  possible  rival  to 
Phcebus  ;  Mine.  Eosette,  a  self  coloured  reddish- 
crimson  Japanese  of  moderate  size,  but  valuable 


for  its  colour  ;  Le  Grand  Dragon,  a  well  known 
large  flowered,  bronzy-yellow  coloured  Japanese  ; 
Chas.  Davis  (some  very  fine  flowers  of  this 
favourite  sport  from  Viviand  Morel)  ;  George 
Lawrence,  a  bronzy-yellow  coloured  Japanese, 
or  reddish  upon  late  buds,  having  extremely 
long  florets,  and  making  very  large  flowers  ; 
Queen  Alexandra,  Mrs.  N.  Molyneux,  Godfrey's 
King,  Mme.  Yon  Andre,  lemon-coloured  Japanese, 
having  broad  florets,  and  possessing  considerable 
refinement,  but  coming  deeper  in  colour  upon 
late  buds  j  M.  Chenou  de  Leche  an  excellent 
Australian  seedling  introduced  by  Mr.  Wells 
four  years  ago;  Miss  E.  Douglas,  a  deep,  rather 
narrow,  vinous-purple  coloured  Japanese  ;  Edith 
Pilkington,  Mrs.  J.  Bryant,  Godfrey's  Triumph, 
a  very  refined  flower  of  rich  red  and  gold  colour, 
and  worthy  every  attention,  even  if  it  should 
come  less  in  size  than  others ;  Lord  Ludlow, 
C.  H.  Curtis,  Hanwell  Glory,  Mrs.  J.  Murray,  and 
Mrs.  R.  C.  Kingston. 

In  the  other  houses,  there  is  a  grand  display  of 
zonal   Pelargoniums    in  full   flower   that  coming 


FORESTRY. 

SPONTANEOUS  GROUPS  OF  SEEDLINGS. 
With  regard  to  Conifers,  the  only  species  that 
can  be  said  to  regenerate  itself  at  all  freely  is 
the  Scots  Fir,  and  then  only  after  clear  felling, 
and  under  conditions  which  entirely  remove  the 
seedlings  from  the  shade  and  raw  humus  of  the 
parent  trees.  On  Heather-covered  ground,  a  few 
parent  trees  enable  it  to  spread  rapidly  in  all 
directions ;  but  in  ordinary  woods  and  planta- 
tions, seedlings  rarely  survive  or  succeed  after 
the  first  year  or  two.  Sometimes  one  comes 
across  an  occasional  Larch,  Spruce,  Weymouth 
Pine,  Silver  Fir,  etc. ;  but  such  instances  are  few 
and  far  between,  and  inspire  little  confidence  in 
their  probable  success  on  a  large  scale.  In  large, 
pure  forests  of  these  species,  the  last  two  wotud 
doubtless  behave  as  well  as  any  in  this  respect, 
but  neither  Larch  nor  Spruce  exhibit  any  in- 
clination to  act  in  this  country  as  they  would  in 
their  native  habitat,  where  they  are  not  called 


Fig.  119.— oxcidium  x   mantlni  superbum. 


fogs  wjJJ.  be  sore'to  injure/also  an  even  brighter 
display  of  Salvia  splendens  grandiflora.  Begonias 
Gloire  de  Lorraine  and  Turn  ford  Hall  fill  one 
span-roofed  house,  and  are  just  opening  into 
abundance  of  bloom  ;  and  we  also  noticed  Tideas, 
Nerines,  Clerodendron  fallax ;  a  few  Cypripe- 
diums  and  Cattleyas,  all  of  which  were  in  bloom ; 
and  these,  in  association  with  Codianuns.  Cordy- 
lines,  Palms,  and  other  fine  foliage  plants,  that 
Mr.  McLeod  cultivates  so  perfectly,  make  the 
houses  exceedingly  attractive.  Neatness  is,  as 
usual,  observable  in  every  corner  of  this  first-rate 
garden. 


ONCIDIUM  x  MANTLNI  SUPERBUM. 

The  flower  shown  in  fig.  119  represents  the 
finest  form  of  this  showy  natural  hybrid  yet 
exhibited.  The  flowers  are  bright  yellow  in 
colour,  heavily  blotched  with  a  light  shade  of 
brown  on  the  sepals  and  inner  portions  of  the 
petals.  The  margins  of  the  petals  have  some 
brown  markings,  and  there  is  a  semi-circular 
band  of  reddish-brown  blotches  on  the  handsome 
yellow  lip.  This  beautiful  variety  was  shown  at 
a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  on 
Nov.  4,  by  Francis  Wellesley,  Esq.,  Westfield, 
Woking  (gr.,  Mr.  J.  Gilbert),  and  the  Orchid 
Committee  recommended  it  an  Award  of  Merit. 


upon  to  compete  with  various  timber  trees  and 
forms  of  surface  vegetation,  which  quickly  choke 
and  smother  them.  Their  favourite  seed-bed 
seems  to  be  a  mossy  surface,  such  as  is  often  met 
with  on  ground  strewn  with  rocks  and  boulders, 
but  rarely  away  from  the  mountain  ranges  which 
these  trees  delight  in.  Where  rabbits  exist  so 
universally  as  they  do  in  this  country,  however, 
it  is  difficult  to  know  exactly  what  could  or  could 
not  be  done  if  suitable  conditions  were  provided. 
On  light,  sandy  soils,  I  believe  the  Weymouth 
Pine  would  freely  reproduce  itself  under  shade, 
and  prove  to  be  one  of  our  most  valuable  intro- 
ductions, but  the  inability  of  most  Conifer  seed- 
lings to  push  their  way  through  thick  growth 
gives  them  little  chance  of  surviving  in  those 
places  where  they  are  most  likely  to  germinate. 

The  only  success  which  natural  regeneration  is 
likely  to  attain  in  this  country  is  with  hardwoods, 
and  then  only  with  those  which  seed  freely,  and 
are  not  too  particular  about  a  seed-bed.  Ash, 
Beech,  Birch,  Oak,  Spanish  and  Horse-Chestnut, 
Sycamore,  &C,  are  all  that  could  be  desired  in 
this  respect,  and  it  is  only  a  question  of  rabbits 
and  other  vermin  which  decide  the  presence  or 
absence  of  a  good  crop  after  a  seed  year.  Spanish 
Chestnut  does  not  of  course  ripen  its  nuts  very 
far  north,  and    the   eagerness  with    which    it    is 
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sought  after  by  boys,  squirrels,  mice,  &c,  render 
its  germination  rather  uncertain,  bat  the  others 
give  little  trouble  under  ordinary  circumstances. 
In  the  case  of  the  heavier  seeds,  such  as  Beech, 
Oak,  and  Chestnut,  it  is  necessary  to  see  that 
they  get  into  the  soil,  and  do  not  lie  on  the  sur- 
face long  after  they  fall,  or  birds  and  mice  make 
away  with  the  greater  part  before  spring.  This 
is  the  principal  cause  of  seedlings  not  making 
their  appearance  after  a  seed-year,  especially 
where  pigeons  and  pheasants  are  numerous  ;  but 
as  the  matter  is  one  which  receives  little  or  no 
attention  in  this  country,  no  steps  are  taken  to  do 
what  is  necessary. 

The  simplest  and  one  of  the  most  effective 
methods  of  working  the  seed  into  the  ground  is 
that  of  cutting  a  proportion  of  the  parent  trees 
early  in  the  season,  and  as  soon  after  the  fall  of 
the  seed  as  possible.  The  treading  of  the  wood- 
men and  the  carting  away  of  the  timber  and 
brushwood,  does  all  that  is  necessary,  while  the 
time  the  work  is  going  on,  little  chance  is  afforded 
the  birds  of  picking  up  the  seeds.  On  heavy 
ground,  with  little  or  no  surface  vegetation  or 
humus,  conditions  which  frequently  prevail  in 
coppice,  this  treading-in  of  the  seed  is  absolutely 
necessary,  and  it  is  only  when  the  coppice 
happens  to  be  cut  during  or  following  a  seed  year 
that  young  Oaks  come  up  in  any  numbers.  Ash, 
Birch,  and  Sycamore,  are  able  to  dispense  with 
this  process  better,  being  more  easily  covered, 
while  Ash  has  plenty  of  time  to  get  worked  into 
the  soil  before  the  year  of  germination. 

But,  as  already  pointed  out,  the  diffieulty  in 
English  woods  is  not  natural  regeneration,  but 
to  keep  the  crop  after  you  have  got  it.    The  first 
winter  is  the  critical  period.     If  it  survives  this, 
in  all  probability  it  will  survive  the  next,  unless 
conditions     alter     materially     in    the    interval. 
Rabbits   are  the  chief    but  not  the  only  danger. 
Rank  weeds  are  a  fertile  source  of  failure,  for  it 
is   nothing   uncommon  to    get    a   miscellaneous 
growth  of  one  sort  or  another,  5  or  6  feet  high, 
and  thick  enough  to  hold  a  tiger.     In  such  cases, 
the  only  remedy,  and  even  this  does  not  always 
succeed,   is   to  cut  this  growth  as  early  and   as 
frequently  as  is  necessary,  taking  care  to  keep 
above   the  tops   of  the   seedlings,  and  to  clear 
it    off    them    after    cutting.        In    coppice,    the 
underwood    itself    will    quickly    smother    them, 
if  not  cut  back  after  the  second  year,  and   this 
operation  must  be  repeated  more  or  less  annually, 
until  the  plants  are  6  or  8  feet  high.     The  best 
results,   as   already   said,   without   artificial  aid, 
are  attained  with  a  grassy  surface  which  protects 
but  does  not  smother  the  seedlings.     This  cannot 
always  be  found  in  just  that   perfection    which 
leads  to  success ;  but  the  chief  point  I  wish  to 
bring  forward  is,  that  when  success  does  occur  the 
final  development  of  the  group  should   not  be 
entirely  lost  for  want  of  a  little  attention.     In 
some  cases  it  is  the  removal  of  a  few  overhanging 
trees  that  is  needed,  in  others  a   little  timely 
pruning  or  thinning ;  while  smearing  the  stems  of 
the  plants  in  severe  weather  would  keep  many 
alive  which  the  rabbits  would  otherwise  destroy. 
Natural  regeneration  can  never  take  the  place  of 
planting  entirely,  it  is  true,  but  it  seems  a  great 
pity   that  this   enormous   waste   of  seed  should 
continue  in  our  woods,  when  only  a  little  fore- 
thought and  the  carrying  out  of  a  few  simple 
details  are  needed  to  turn  a  great  deal  of  it  to 
account.     It  would  be   interesting  to  know  how 
many  of  the  Beech  woods  on  the  Chilterns  are 
managed  on  the  most  elementary  principles  of 
natural    regeneration,    and    yet    these    depend 
entirely  on  that  process  for  their  existence.     For 
many    reasons    systematic    attempts,    such    as 
are  practised    abroad,  would    probably   end    in 
failure  here,  and  it  is  only  by  seizing  each  oppor- 
tunity as  it  presents  itself  that   much   can   be 
done,  and  that  much  is  after  all  but   a  little. 
A.  C.  Forbes. 


RECENT  EXPERIMENTS  ON  THE  LARCH 
DISEASE. 
In  the  September  number  of  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture Journal,  Mr.  G.  Massee  gives  the  result 
of  some  highly  interesting  experiments  with  the 
fungus  of  the  Larch  blister  (Dasycypha  Wil- 
konimi).  To  practical  foresters,  these  experi- 
ments are  of  considerable  value,  although  they 
do  not  solve  the  great  problem  of  stamping  out 
the  disease.  Mr.  Massee  states  the  fungus  is  a 
genuine  "wound  parasite,"  and  so  far  as  his 
experiments  have  gone,  all  attempts  to  infect  the 
Larch  on  sound  or  unbroken  bark  have  given 
negative  results.  The  wounds  which  permit 
spore  infection  to  take  place  are  grouped  under 
four  heads,  as  follows  : — 

1 .  Wounds  caused  by  wind ;  or  by  snow  resting 
on  the  branches. 

2.  Extrusion  of  sap  caused  by  late  frosts. 

3.  Nibbling  of  the  cortex  by  insects,  and  more 
especially  the  punctures  made  by  the  Larch  aphis 
(Chermes  laricis) . 

4.  Wounds  made  near  the  base  of  the  stem 
when  planting  young  trees. 

The  conclusions  arrived  at  by  Mr.  Massee  have 
long  been  regarded  as  facts  by  practical  foresters, 
chiefly  on  the  strength  of  general  statements 
made  by  Hartig  and  other  investigators.  But  it 
would  be  interesting  to  know  what  proportion  of 
blisters  or  infected  places  can  be  fairly  attributed 
to  wounds  coming  under  the  first  and  fourth  of 
the  above  heads. 

Take  wounds  caused  by  wind  and  snow.     Are 
wounds  caused  by  these  agencies  common  enough 
to  be  taken  into  account  when  considering  the 
prevalence  of  Larch  blister  ?     My  own  impression 
is  that  they  are  not,  and  for  the  following  reasons. 
In  the   first  place,  the  Larch  is  deciduous,  and 
is,   as   compared  with  evergreens,   only   capable 
of   intercepting   a   small   quantity  of   snow.     In 
young     plantations     standing    thickly    on    the 
ground,   and   with   their  crowns  forming  a  con- 
tinuous surface,  snow  does  occasionally  accumu- 
late, and  cause  them  to  bend  over  in  a  body,  but 
the  strain  in  such  cases  is  not  of  a  nature  to 
cause   wounds  on  either  stem  or  branch.      Few 
trees  are  more  elastic  than  the  Larch,  and  it  is 
able  to  bear  both  the  weight  of  snow  and  the 
lateral  pressure  of  wind,  with  as  much  impunity 
as   the   majority   of   trees.     Compared   with   the 
snowfall  of  the  Alps,  that  of  this  country  must  be 
insignificant,  and   it  is  only  natural  to  suppose 
that  a  tree  growing  in  an  alpine  habitat,  would 
be  prepared  for  the  exigencies  of  the   climate. 
In  the  South  of  England,  at  any  rate,  I  believe 
both  snow  and  wind  may  be  left  out  of  account 
so  far  as   many  badly  diseased  plantations  are 
concerned,  more  especially  in  those  under  twenty 
years  of  age  in  which  the  disease  is  most  virulent. 
But  it  is   in   the   case   of  wounds   caused   by 
artificial  agencies  that  I  feel  compelled  to  dis- 
agree more  strongly  with  Mr.  Massee,  or  other 
exponents  of  this  disease.     I  have  noted  a  great 
many  wounds  caused  by  falling  trees,  dragging 
out  timber,  the  biting  of  rabbits,  careless  pruning, 
&.C.,  and  in  nearly  all  cases  such  wounds  have 
healed  or  are  healing  unattacked  by  the  fungus. 
In  badly  diseased  trees,  of  course,  such  wounds 
will  occasionally  show  fungus  attack,  but  so  far 
as    my    observations    go,    ordinary    wounds    on 
Larch  branches  or  stems  heal  up  in  the  ordinary 
way,  and  in  most  cases  more  rapidly  than  those 
on  other  trees.     I  am  referring  here,  of  course,  to 
healthy  trees  (apart  from  the  blisters  that  may 
be  present),  and  not  specimens  which  have  become 
mere  fungus-covered  sticks.     The  abundant  exu- 
dation of   resin  which  accompanies  an  ordinary 
wound,  and  which  covers  the  surface  of  the  new 
growth,    appears    to    protect    the    wound    from 
infection,  although  it  may  be  that  the  season  at 
which  the  wound  is  made  may  affect  the  correct- 
ness of  this  statement.     Enclosed  with  this  note, 
the  editor  will   find  specimens  which  generally 


bear  out  this  statement,  and  also  a  piece  of  appa-  . 
rently  sound  bark  about  ten  years  of  age,  bearing 
the  fructification  of  D.  Wilkommi. 

Observation  proves,  as  Mr.  Massee  states,  that 
the  majority  of  blisters  originate  in  a  small  dead 
branch,  which  had  been  attacked  by  the  fungus- 
while  still  alive.  From  this  branch,  the  disease 
communicates  itself  to  the  stem,  and  there  gives 
rise  to  the  canker  or  blister.  If  such  branches 
could  be  removed  before  the  disease  has  produced 
the  usual  result,  a  large  percentage  of  stem 
blisters  might  be  prevented  ;  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  this  could  be  done  carefully  enough  in 
practice  to  produce  the  desired  result.  On  suit- 
able Larch  soils,  careful  attention  during  the  first 
ten  years  after  planting,  so  that  all  diseased 
plants  might  be  weeded  out  as  they  appeared, 
would  result  in  more  healthy  plantations  than 
prevail  now.  On  unsuitable  soils  the  Larch  acts 
in  the  same  way  as  most  trees,  and  nothing  will 
induce  it  to  grow  as  it  should  do  to  produce  a 
healthy  and  profitable  crop. 

Mr.  Massee's  belief  in  the  close  connection 
between  the  Larch  aphis  and  the  disease  is  doubt- 
less justified  by  facts  ;  but  it  is  just  possible  that 
the  same  causes  which  favour  the  aphis  attack 
might  also  favour  the  fungoid  attack,  even  if  the 
aphides  were  absent.  There  are  comparatively- 
few  soils  and  situations  capable  of  bringing  the 
Larch  to  its  greatest  perfection.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  still  fewer  soils  and  situations 
on  which  it  has  not  been  planted.  Small  wonder 
is  it  that  failures  occur  ;  the  wonder  is  that  they 
do  not  occur  oftener.  A.  C.  F. 


NURSERY    NOTES. 

MESSRS.  T.  RIVERS  &  SONS,  SAWBRIDGE- 
WORTH. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  at  the  present  season 
the  best  keeping  and  the  heaviest  cropping 
varieties  of  Grapes.  Black  Alicante  is  very 
successfully  grown  here,  the  bunches,  of  4  lb. 
weight,  averaging  from  eighteen  to  twenty  per 
rod,  and  excellently  finished.  The  Vines  of  Gros 
Colman  carry  about  the  same  number  of  bunches 
on  a  rod,  but  the  weight  of  the  bunches  is  less  j 
they  finish  well.  Mrs.  Pince  carried  about 
sixteen  bunches  on  a  rod,  and  is  this  year  better 
than  usual.  Lastly,  Lady  Downe's  Seedling 
is  better  than  this  variety  is  usually  observed. 
The  Muscat  of  Alexandria  comes  up  to  the  usual 
average,  and  is  good  for  this  year.  Mrs.  Pear- 
son and  Golden  Queen,  having  about  eighteen 
bunches  on  a  rod,  are  at  this  date  the  best  of  the 
crops.  These  Grapes  are  grown  for  market,  and 
the  Vines  are  aged. 

On  the  occasion  of  my  visit  to  Sawbridge- 
worth  early  in  the  present  month,  I  was  pleased 
to  observe  a  fine  lot  of  pot  Plum-trees  loaded 
with  fruits  in  the  cold  orchard-houses.  The- 
trees  of  the  variety  President  were  carrying  a 
full  crop  of  very  large,  fine  coloured  fruits. 
Primate  was  likewise  heavily  laden  (it  is  a. 
rather  smaller  Plum  than  the  foregoing),  and 
the  variety  Late  Orange  was  remarkably  good. 
These  seedlings,  raised  by  the  firm,  are  well 
worth  the  attention  of  planters  requiring  very 
late  Plums  of  good  quality.  These  were  the  last 
of  good  keeping  varieties,  the  others  being  either 
quite  over  or  past  their  best. 

After  having  secured  four  Gold  Medals  for  the> 
season  of  1902,  it  was  pleasant  to  see  these  prize- 
trees,  with  fruit  still  on  them  in  very  fine  con- 
dition. The  best  at  the  date  of  my  visit  were 
King  of  Tomkin's  County,  Peasgood's  Nonsuch, 
Royal  Jubilee,  Annie  Elizabeth,  Emperor  Alex- 
ander, Melon,  Gascoigne's  Scarlet,  Blenheim. 
Orange  Pippin,  Bismarck,  Lady  Henniker, 
Newton  Wonder,  Mannington  Pearmain,  York- 
shire Beauty,  and  Cox's  Pomona.  Great  care 
must  have  been  taken  with  these  trees  on  their 
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several  journeys  for  them  to  be  now  in  such  fine 
condition. 

Taking  the  collection  as  a  whole,  I  question 
if  finer  fruit  has  ever  been  seen.  What,  again, 
was  of  special  interest  was  their  high  colour  in  so 
unfavourable  a  season.  Not  the  least  feature 
observed  was  the  very  promising  appearance  of 
the  bearing-wood  for  the  coming  year.  S.  C. 


were   grafted   in   1902    on    the    Black    Alicante 
stock. 

Black  Morocco.— Leaves  glabrous  or  nearly  so 
on  both  surfaces;  lobes  shallow,  not  extending 
much  beyond  the  margin,  broad  at  the  base,  with 
intermediate,  shallow,  open  sinuses,  pointed  at  the 
base  ;  marginal  teeth  straight-sided  or  deltoid, 
ovate-acute;  berry  ovoid  conic,  slightly  tapering- 


each  end  between  them ;  unfortunately  this  cha- 
racteristic which  is  very  marked  in  the  leaves 
before  us,  is  not  brought  out  in  the  illustration 
(fig.  120),  though  indications  of  it  are  seen  to 
the  right  of  the  illustration.  The  marginal  teeth 
are  somewhat  remote,  broad  at  the  base,  curved  at 
the  edges,  ovate-lanceolate.  Berry  oblong,  obtuse 
at  both  ends,   somewhat   barrel-shaped.     It  re- 
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FKi.    120.— GRAPES   AND   LEAVES. 


IMPERIAL   BLACK  AND   OTHEE 
GRAPES. 

We  avail  ourselves  of  the  opportunity  afforded 
8jy  the  exhibition  by  Mr.  Goodacre  at  the  Royal 
Horticultual  Society  on  November  4  of  certain 
varieties  of  Grapes,  to  make  some  comments  on 
the  varieties  as  shown.  The  specimens  were 
measured  and  drawn  with  great  care  by  Mr. 
Worthington  Smith,  whilst  the  descriptions  were 
drawn  up  by  ourselves  from  specimens  kindly 
urnished   by  Mr.   Goodacre.     All  the   varieties 


towards  the  apex,  slightly  shrivelled.  The  illus- 
tration (fig.  120)  shows  the  berry  of  the  natural  size. 
Diamond  Jubilee.  —  Leaves  glabrous  above, 
downy  beneath  ;  lobes  very  shallow,  broad  at  the 
base  with  open  sinuses ;  marginal  teeth  broad 
at  the  base;  curved  at  the  edges,  ovate-acute. 
Berry  broadly  ovoid,  slightly  pointed,  shrivelled. 

Imperial  Black. — Leaves  downy  on  both  sur- 
faces, lobes  deep,  extending  to  midway  between 
the  margin  and  the  midrib,  lobes  narrowed  at  the 
base,  leaving  narrow  elliptic  sinuses,  pointed  at 


ceived  an  Award  of  Merit  from  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  on  the  4th  inst. 

Black  Morocco  had  undoubtedly  the  finest 
flavour,  but  it  does  not  set  well,  requires  artificial 
aid,  and  soon  loses  colour,  aud  shrivels  when  fully 
ripe. 

Diamond  Jubilee  ia  described  to  us  by  Mr. 
Co.. ,la"iv  as  a  good  grower,  and  very  distinct. 
It  shrivels  when  ripe,  but  keeps  its  colour  well. 

Imperial  Black  is  described  as  a  good  late 
keeper;  :i  very  free  setter  ;  flavour  improved  by 
keeping. 
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NOTICES    OF    BOOKS. 

The  Flora  of  the  Bombay  Presidency,  by 
Dr.  Theodore   Cooke,  CLE.     Part  II.,  "  Si- 

niarubaceaB  to  Leguminosa?.  (Published  by 
Taylor  &  Francis.) 
The  second  part  of  Dr.  Cooke's  Flora  of  Bombay, 
which  has  followed  the  first  with  commendable 
rapidity,  brings  the  work  down  to  the  end  of  the 
sub-order  Papilionaceae  of  the  Natural  Order 
Leguminosae.  It  is  little  more  than  a  year  ago 
since  the  first  part  was  reviewed  in  these  columns, 
and  occasion  was  then  taken  to  explain  the  scope 
of  the  work,  and  the  circumstances  under  which 
it  was  undertaken.  It  is  therefore  unnecessary 
to  return  now  to  these  points.  Besides  the 
important  group  Papilionaees,  the  account  of 
which  occupies  more  than  half  of  the  new  part, 
the  species  belonging  to  fifteen  natural  families 
are  dealt  with  in  it.  There  is  no  falling  off  from 
the  high  standard  of  excellence  attained  by  Dr. 
Cooke  in  his  treatment  of  the  Thalami  floral 
orders  described  in  the  first  part.  The  generic 
and  specific  descriptions  are  full  without  being 
prolix,  the  synonymy  is  judiciously  selected,  and 
the  keys  to  the  species  have  the  merit  of  opening 
the  locks  for  which  they  have  been  constructed. 

The  novelties  described  in  this  second  part  are, 
as  might  be  expected,  but  few  in  number.  The 
most  interesting  of  them  is  Vitis  Woodrowi, 
Stapf  MSS.,  an  erect  shrubby  Vine  without 
tendrils,  which  is  common  near  Poona,  but  which 
has  remained  ivndescribed  until  now.  This 
species  in  habit  resembles  V.  spectabilis,  Kurz,  a 
native  of  the  Sikkim  Terai,  and  the  two,  in  respect 
of  their  non-seandent  habit,  form  cru-ious  excep- 
tions in  a  genus,  the  other  members  of  which  are 
climbers. 

Dr.  Cooke  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  speed 
at  which  he  is  producing  admirable  work.  G.  K. 


The  drawings  of  fowls  trussed  for  table  use 
afford  a  useful  object-lesson  as  showing  what  the 
consumer  wants,  and  what  the  breeder  should  in 
his  own  interest  make  every  endeavour  to  supply. 

Mr.  Weir  writes  with  fulness  of  knowledge 
gained  from  lengthened  experience  as  a  raiser 
a  fancier,  and  as  a  judge.  It  may  be  that  experts 
may  sae  some  things  in  a  different  light ;  but 
such  is  the  lucidity  and  conviction  of  his  style 
that  neither  the  experts  nor  the  novices  can  have 
any  doubt  of  what  the  author  intends  to  convey. 
The  book  is  to  be  published  in  fortnightly  parts. 


Our  Poultry. 

The  first  part  of  this  long-expected  publication, 
which  has  been  in  preparation  for  many  years, 
has  now  been  issued  by  Messrs.  Hutchinson  &  Co. 
There  is  something  not  altogether  inappropriate 
in  the  juxtaposition  of  the  portrait  of  the  author, 
Mr.  Harrison  Weir,  and  of  the  head  of  an  old 
English  Game-cock,  for  first-class  qualities  pertain 
to  both  ! 

We  presume  all  poultry-keepers  will  feel  bound 
to  read  the  book,  and  they  will  revel  in  the 
numerous  illustrations,  that  do  really  illustrate, 
and  not  merely  adorn  the  work.  The  generations 
that  have  had  cause  to  admire  the  work  of  the 
artist  will  easily  realise  that  this,  his  latest  pro- 
duction, is  characterised  by  that  feeling  for  his 
subject,  and  that  eclectic  apprehension  of  patient 
points,  which  betoken  the  artist.  Naturalists  of 
all  sorts  will  read  the  pages  with  curiosity,  to 
know  what  so  experienced  and  observant  a  man 
has  to  say  on  such  subjects  as  in-and-in  breeding, 
cross-breeding,  and  reversion,  which  are  attracting 
so  much  attention  in  our  days,  and  they  will  not 
be  disappointed.  From  a  purely  practical  point 
of  view,  Mr.  Harrison  Weir  is  a  thoroughgoing 
advocate  of  purity  of  breed,  and  deprecates  cross- 
breeding and  mongrelism.  From  the  author's 
standpoint,  this  is  no  doubt  correct ;  but  cir- 
cumstances alter,  conditions  change,  and  then 
experimental  cross  -  breeding  may  surely  be 
worth  a  trial  on  a  limited  Fcale,  in  order  to 
secure,  if  possible,  more  perfect  adaptation  to 
varying  conditions.  Mr.  Weir,  however,  knows 
a  good  thing  when  he  sees  it,  and  having  seen 
it  he  abides  by  it.  It  is  refreshing  to  read  his 
comments  on  the  "  points "  beloved  of  fanciers, 
and  of  the  mischief  that  is  often  wrought  by  the 
encouragement  given  at  exhibitions  to  mere 
whims  and  caprices,  to  the  detriment,  it  must  be 
feared,  of  more  substantial  qualities. 


MARKET    GARDENING. 


MARKET  TOMATOS. 
Foe  the  enterprising  grower,  anything  and  all 
that  pertains  to  this  will  ever  be  of  interest.  My 
present  note,  however,  more  particularly  refers  to 
the  size  and  shape  of  the  fruit.  As  a  fact,  it  may 
be  taken  for  granted  that  so  long  as  the  fruit  is 
round  and  smooth,  all  will  be  well  for  the  trade. 
There  is,  however,  this  very  special  item  to  note, 
for  quick  cutting  the  fruit  must  not  be  very  deep. 
With  adverse  seasons,  even  with  the  best  of  culti- 
vation, Tomatos  get  year  by  year  more  suscep- 
tible to  disease,  as  also  to  skin  defects,  which 
militate  against  the  ripening.  Dealing  with  deep 
fruits,  such  as  Chemin  Rouge,  a  good  market 
variety  in  all  respects,  if  anything  goes  wrong, 
this  variety  is  certain  to  be  affected.  Again, 
towards  the  end  of  the  season  this  variety  is 
difficult  to  ripen,  a  fact  I  have  proved  over  and 
over  again. 

Now  the  taste  is  in  favour  of  the  thinner  or 
shallower  fruit,  such  as  the  Ham  Green  Favourite, 
or  those  of  the  Comet  type,  which  are  more 
certain  in  ripening  and  colouring.  The  deeper 
round  varieties,  of  which  I  notice  one  grower 
writes  so  highly,  are  good  to  look  at,  and  hand- 
some, but  they  will  not  be  market  varieties. 

While  market  growers  save  Tomato  seed  from 
selected  fruit,  they  well  know  that  if  they  choose 
the  rather  deeper  fruits  of  the  approved  varieties 
they  generally  come  a  little  thinner — in  fact,  it 
requires  some  skill  to  maintain  the  true  type 
year  by  year.  I  am  pleased  to  note  among  the 
other  improved  market  varieties  Winter  Beauty, 
a  good  all-the-year-round  variety,  which  is  not 
too  deep.  Growers  naturally  keep  to  their  own 
strain  of  Tomato,  but  it  would  be  wise  were  they 
to  change,  or  rather  interchange,  with  a  grower 
from  a  distance.  Too  much  in-and-in  breeding  in 
the  same  locality,  even  with  new  soil,  tends  to 
make  the  variety  more  tender.  Tomatos  now 
being  the  mainstay  to  many  growers,  it  is  well  to 
consider  how  to  improve  the  crop. 

At  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  exhibi- 
tion, there  were  a  typical  lot  of  Tomatos,  both  in 
pots  and  cut  fruit,  staged  from  Hanwell,  just 
right  for  market.  This  variety  was  derived  from 
Ham  Green  Favourite  strain,  and  should  prove  a 
good  thing  for  the  trade.  The  days  of  large 
fruit  [?],  such  as  Trophy,  have  gone  by,  and  the 
medium  and  smaller  fruited  varieties  are  now  the 
order  of  the  day.  More  than  one  Grape-grower 
has  this  season  assured  me  that  the  Tomato-crop 
has  been  more  profitable  than  Grapes. 

Why  I  have  always  had  a  preference  (for 
winter  and  early  spring  fruiting)  for  Frog- 
more  Prolific,  is  that  by  taking  out  the  centre 
blossom  the  remaining  flowers  set  well,  and  the 
fruits  are  about  equal  in  size,  shape,  &c,  to  those 
of  Comet.  Any  light  thrown  on  the  subject  of 
Tomatos  is  always  of  interest,  and  the  culture  is 
on  the  increase.  With  regard  to  the  deeper 
round  fruits,  these  are  to  be  preferred  for  dessert ; 
and  just  now  I  am  looking  at  a  new  variety, 
nearly  round,  smaller  fruit,  yet  deeper  than  the 
ordinary  market  varieties,  and  these  certainly  are 
longer  in  ripening. 


Fruit-tree  Planting. 

I  am  dealing  in  this  short  note  more  particu- 
larly with  the  actual  preparation  of  the  land,  as 
also  the  planting  itself.  Never  could  there  be  a 
more  favourable  season  for  the  due  tillage  of  the 
land,  either  by  plough  and  on  the  large  scale,  or 
by  spade  and  fork  by  the  smaller  grower.  E  pery 
opportunity  should  be  taken  to  put  the  soil  into 
a  thoroughly  working  condition.  Certainly  the 
land  should  be  well  cleaned  before  manuring 
Stiff  and  clayey  land  should  be  thrown  up  roughly, 
and  left  for  a  few  days  ;  then  the  fork  or  scarifier, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  plot,  should  be  set  to 
work. 

It  is  well  on  stiff  soils  to  have  compost  in 
readiness  for  putting  immediately  over  the  roots. 
If  this  advice  ba  acted  upon,  the  nurseryman 
who  supplies  the  trees  is  less  likely  to  have  com- 
plaints of  trees  dying,  or  failing  to  grow  satis- 
factorily. If  the  tree  is  to  proceed  without 
check,  and  lay  the  foundation  of  successful 
bearing,  work  involved  in  carrying  out  the 
points  named  will  be  well  repaid.  Whole 
chapters  might  be  written  with  profit  concerning 
the  tillage  of  the  land  before  tree-planting  is 
begun,  but  space  is  valuable.  Most  standard 
trees  and  even  bushes  are  all  the  safer  if  staked 
at  the  first,  and  I  would  do  this  before  planting, 
after  opening  the  hole.  I  have  found  from  actual 
experience  this  works  well,  as  there  is  no  fear  of 
injury  to  the  roots,  and  the  tree  is  at  once  brought 
into  line.  Supposing  there  is  much  variance 
among  growers  respecting  the  methods  of  tree- 
planting,  a  safe  method  of  proceeding  is  first  to. 
make  the  hole  large  enough  to  contain  the  roots 
when  spread  out,  and  give  space  for  the 
men  at  work.  A  firm  soil  at  the  bottom  of 
the  hole  is  always  good,  and  the  tree, 
then  being  held  in  position,  fine  soil  should  be 
carefully  spread  and  pressed  with  the  hand 
among  all  the  fibrous  roots.  When  all  is  fairly 
covered,  soil  should  then  be  placed  over  all, 
taking  care  to  throw  in  no  hard  lumps.  A 
broom-handle,  not  sharp  pointed,  may  be  used 
with  advantage  to  fill  in  and  make  the  soil  firm. 
The  tree  being  loose,  although,  perhaps,  the 
stake  is  in  position,  it  may  be  gently  moved  to 
and  fro,  so  as  to  secure  a  due  distribution  of  fino 
soil  among  the  roots,  and  the  soil  returned  to 
the  hole,  and  trampled  evenly  and  firmly.  I  do 
not  like  any  trampling  before  the  hole  is  filled, 
more  especially  if  the  soil  is  stiff,  as  it  tends  to 
water  lodging  in  the  hole.  The  tree  may  then  be 
secured  to  the  stake,  and  if  properly  planted,  there 
will  be  no  fear  of  the  tree  "  hanging,"  through  the 
settlement  of  the  soil. 

The  market  grower,  to  meet  the  severe  com- 
petition to-day,  must  not  only  grow  a  crop  of 
the  best,  but  of  as  good  a  quality  as  possible. 
Grower. 


THE    PLANT  -  BREEDING 
CONFERENCE. 

Luther  Burbank  on  Some  of  the  Fundamental 
Principles  of  Plant  Breeding.— The  fundamental 
principles  of  plant  breeding  are  simple,  and  may  be- 
stated  in  few  words  ;  the  practical  application  of  these 
principles  demands  the  highest  and  most  refined  efforts- 
of  which  the  mind  of  man  is  capable,  and  no  line  oi 
mental  efTort  promises  more  for  the  elevation,  advance- 
ment, prosperity,  and  happiness  of  the  whole  human 
race. 

Every  plant,  animal,  and  planet,  occupies  its  place  in. 
the  order  of  Nature  by  the  action  of  two  forces— the 
inherent  constitutional  life  force  with  all  its  acquired 
habits,  the  sum  of  which  is  heredity ;  and  the  numerous 
complicated  external  forces,  or  environment.  To  guide 
the  interaction  of  these  two  forces,  both  of  which  are 
only  different  expressions  of  the  one  eternal  force,  is, 
and  must  be  the  sole  object  of  the  breeder,  whether  of 
plants  or  animals. 

When  we  look  about  us  on  the  plants  inhabiting  the 
earth  with  ourselves,  and  watch  any  species  day  by  day. 
we  are  unable  to  see  any  change  in  some  of  them. 
During  a  lifetime,  and  in  some  cases  perhaps  including 
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the  full  breadth  of  human  history,  do  remarkable 
change  seems  to  have  occurred.  And  yet  there  is  not 
to-day  one  plant  species  which  has  not  undergone 
great,  and  to  a  certain  extent  constant  change. 

The  life  forces  of  the  plant  in  endeavouring  to 
harmonise  and  adapt  the  action  of  its  acquired 
tendencies  to  its  surroundings  may,  through  many 
generations,  slowly  adapt  itself  to  the  necessities  of 
existence ;  yet  these  same  accrued  forces  may  also 
produce  sudden  and,  to  one  not  acquainted  with  its 
past  history,  most  surprising  and  unaccountable 
changes  of  character.  The  very  existence  of  the  higher 
orders  of  plants  which  now  inhabit  the  earth,  has 
been  secured  to  them  only  by  their  power  of  adapta- 


po'ential  adaptations  often  exist  through  generations 
without  becoming  actual,  and  when  we  fully  grasp 
these  facts  there  is  nolhing  mysterious  in  the  sudden 
appearance  of  sports;  but  still  further  intelligent 
crossings  produce  more  immediate  results  and  of  great 
value,  not  to  the  plant  in  its  struggle  with  natural 
forces,  but  to  man,  by  conserving  and  guidiDg  its  life 
forces  to  supply  him  with  food,  clothing,  and  innu- 
merable other  luxuries  and  necessities.  Plant  life  is 
fo  common  that  one  rarely  stops  to  think  how  utterly 
dependent  we  are  upon  the  quiet  but  powerful  work 
which  they  are  constantly  performing  for  us. 

It  was  once  thought  that  plants  varied  within  the  so- 
called  species  but  very  little,  and  that  true  species 


The  combination  and  interaction  of  these  innumer- 
able forces  embraced  in  heredity  and  environment 
have  given  us  all  our  bewildering  species,  none  o5 
which  ever  did  or  ever  will  remain  constant,  for  the 
inherent  life  force  must  be  pliable,  or  outside  forces 
will  sooner  or  later  extinguish  it.  Thus,  adaptability- 
combined  with  perseverance  is  one  of  the  prime  virtues 
in  plant  as  in  human  life. 

Plant  breeding  is  the  intelligent  application  of  the 
forces  of  the  human  mind  in  guiding  the  inherent  life 
forces  into  useful  directions,  by  crossing  to  make 
perturbations  or  variations  of  these  forces,  and  by 
radically  changing  environments,  both  of  which  pro- 
duce somewhat  similar  results,  thus  giving  a  broadesr 
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tion  to  crossings,  for  through  the  variations  pro- 
duced by  the  combination  of  numerous  tendencies, 
individuals  arc  produced  which  are  better  endowed  to 
meet  the  prevailing  conditions  of  life.  Tnus,  to 
Nature's  persistence  in  crossiog,  we  owe  all  that  earth 
now  produces  in  man,  animals,  or  plants ;  and  this 
stupendous  fact  may  also  be  safely  carried  into  the 
domains  of  chemistry  as  well,  for  what  is  common  air 
and  water  but  Nature's  earlier  efforts  in  that  line,  and 
our  nourishing  foods  but  the  result  of  myriad  complex 
chemical  affinities  of  late  date. 

Natural  and  artificial  crossing  and  hybridising  arc 
among  the  principal  remote  causes  of  nearly  all  other- 
wise perplexing  or  unaccountable  sports  and  strange 
modifications,  and  also  of  many  of  the  now  well  estab- 
lished species.  Variations  without  immediate  ante- 
cedent crossing  occur  always  and  everywhere  from  a 
combination  of  past  crossings  and  environments,  for 


never  varied.  We  have  more  lately  discovered  that  no 
two  plants  are  exactly  alike,  each  one  having  its  own 
individuality,  and  that  new  varieties  have  endowments 
of  priceless  value,  and  even  distinct  new  species  can 
be  produced  by  the  plant  breeder  with  the  same 
precision  that  machinery  for  locomotion  and  other 
useful  purposes  are  produced  by  the  mechanic. 

The  evolution  and  all  the  variations  of  plants  are 
simply  the  means  which  they  employ  in  adjusting 
themselves  to  external  conditions:  each  plant  strives 
to  adapt  itself  to  its  environment  with  as  little  demand 
upon  its  forces  as  possible,  and  still  keep  up  in  the 
race.  The  best  endowed  species  and  individuals  win 
the  prize,  and  by  variation  as  well  as  persistence.  The 
constantly  varying  external  forces  to  which  all  life  is 
everywhere  subjected,  demand  that  the  inherent 
internal  force  shall  always  be  ready  to  adapt  itself  or 
peri&h. 


field  for  selection,  which  agaiu  is  simply  the  persistent 
application  of  mental  force  to  guide  and  lix  the 
perturbed  forces  in  the  desired  channels. 

Plant  breeding  is  in  its  earliest  infancy.  Its  possi- 
bilities, and  even  its  fundamental  principles,  are 
understood  by  but  few.  In  the  past  it  has  been  mostly 
dabbling  with  tremendous  forces  which  have  been  only 
partially  appreciated,  and  ha3  yet  to  approach  the 
precision  which  we  expect  in  the  handling  of  steam  or 
electricity;  and  notwithstanding  the  occasional  sneers 
of  the  ignorant,  these  silent  forces  embodied  in  plant 
life  have  yet  a  part  to  play  in  the  regeneration  of  the 
race  which,  by  comparison,  will  dwarf  into  insigni- 
ficance the  services  which  steam  and  electricity  have 
so  far  given.  Even  unconscious  or  half-conscious 
plant  breeding  has  been  one  of  the  greatest  forces  in 
the  elevation  of  the  race.  The  chemist,  the  mechain  • 
have,  so  to  speak,  domesticated  some  of  the  forocs  oi 
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Nature,  but  the  plant-breeder  is  now  learning  to  guide 
even  the  creative  forces  into  new  and  useful  channels. 
This  knowledge  is  a  most  priceless  legacy,  making 
clear  the  way  for  some  of  the  greatest  benefits  which 
man  has  ever  received  from  any  source  by  the  study  of 
nature. 

A  general  knowledge  of  the  relations  and  affinities  of 
plants  will  not  be  a  sufficient  equipment  for  the 
successful  plant  breeder.  He  must  be  a  skilful  botanist 
and  biologist,  and,  having  a  definite  plan,  must  be 
able  to  correctly  estimate  the  action  of  the  two  funda- 
mental forces— inherent  and  external— which  he  would 
guide. 

The  main  object  of  crossing  genera,  species  or 
varieties,  is  to  combine  various  individual  tendencies, 
thus  producing  a  state  of  perturbation  or  partial 
antagonism  by  which  these  tendencies  are,  in  later 
generations,  dissociated  and  recombined  in  new 
proportions,  which  gives  the  breeder  a  wider  field  for 
selection.  But  this  opens  a  much  more  difficult  one— 
the  selection  and  fixing  of  the  desired  new  types  from 
the  mass  of  heterogeneous  tendencies  produced— for  by 
•crossing  bad  traits,  as  well  as  good,  are  always  brought 
forth.  The  results  now  secured  by  the  breeder  will  be 
in  proportion  to  the  accuracy  and  intensity  of  selection 
and  the  length  of  time  they  are  applied.  By  these 
means  the  best  of  fruits,  grains,  nuts  and  flowers  are 
■capable  of  still  further  improvement  in  ways  which,  to 
the  thoughtless,  often  seem  unnecessary,  irrelevant  or 
impossible. 

When  we  capture  and  domesticate  the  various  plants, 
the  life  forces  are  relieved  from  many  of  the  hardships 
of   an    unprotected  wild   condition,  and   have   more 
leisure,  so  to  speak,  or,  in  other  words,  more  surplus 
■force  to  be  guided  by  the  hand  of  man  under  the  new 
environments  into  all  the  useful  and  beautiful  new 
forms  which  are  constantly  appearing  under  cultiva- 
tion, crossing,  and  selection.     Some  plants  are  very 
much  more  pliable  than  others,  as  the  breeder  soon 
learns.    Plants  having   numerous  representatives  in 
various  parts  of  the  earth  generally  possess  this  adap- 
tability in  a  much  higher  degree  than  the  monotypic 
species,  for,  having  been  subjected  to  great  variations 
•of  soil,  climate,  and  other  influences,  their  continued 
existence   has  been    secured   only   by    the  inheiited 
fiiabits  which  adaptation  demanded  ;  while  the  mono- 
typic species,  not  being  able  to  fit  themselves  for  their 
surroundiugs  without  a  too  radically  expensive  change, 
have  only  continued  to   exist  under  certain  special 
conditions.     Thus,    two    important    advantages    are 
secured  to  the  breeder  who  selects  from  the  genera 
having  numerous  species— the  advantage  of  naturally 
.acquired  pliability,  and  in  the  numerous  species  to 
work  upon  by  combination  for  still  further  variations. 
The    plant-breeder,    before     making    combinations, 
should  with  great  care  select  the  individual  plants 
•which  seem  best  adapted  to  his  purpose,  as  by  this 
■course  many  years  of  experiment  and  much  needless 
■expense  will  be  avoided.    The  difference  in  the  indi- 
viduals which  the  plant-breeder  has  to  work  upon  are 
sometimes  extremely  slight.    The  ordinary  unpractised 
person  cannot,  by  any  possibility,  discover  the  exceed- 
ingly  minute   variations   in   form,    size,  colour,  fra- 
grance, precocity,  and   a   thousand  other  characters 
which  the  practised  breeder  perceives  by  a  lightning- 
like glass.    The  work  is  not  easy,  requiring  an  exceed- 
ingly keen  perception    of    minute   differences,  great 
practice,  and  extreme  care  in  treating  the  organisms 
operated  upon;  and  even  with  all  the  naturally  ac- 
quired variations  added  to  those  secured  by  crossing 
and  numerous  other  means,  the  careful  accumulation 
of  slight  individual  differences  through  many  genera- 
tions is  imperative,  after  which  several  generations  are 
often,  but  not  always,  necessary  to  thoroughly  "  fix  " 
the  desired  type  for  all  practical  purposes. 

The  above  applies  to  annuals  or  those  plants  gene- 
rally reproduced  by  seed.  The  breeder  of  plants  which 
•can  be  reproduced  by  division  has  great  advantage,  for 
any  valuable  individual  variation  can  be  multiplied  to 
any  extent  desired  without  the  extreme  care  necessary 
in  fixing  by  liDear  breeding  the  one  which  must  be  re- 
produced by  seed.  But  even  in  breeding  perennials 
the  first  deviations  from  the  original  form  are  often 
almost  unappreciable  to  the  perception,  but  by  accu- 
mulating the  most  minute  differences  through  many 
generations  the  deviation  from  the  original  form  is 
often  astounding.  Thus,  by  careful  and  intelligent 
breeding  any  peculiarity  may  be  made  permanent,  and 
valid  new  species  are  at  times  produced  by  the  art  of 
the  breeder,  and  there  is  no  known  limit  to  the 
improvement  of  plants  by  education,  breeding,  and 
selection. 

The  plant  breeder  is  an  explorer  into  the  infinite. 
He  will  have  "  no  time  to  make  money,"  and  his  castle 
—the  brain— must  be  clear  and  alert  in  throwing  aside 
fossil  ideas  and  rapidly  replacing  them  with  living, 
throbbing  thought,  followed  by  action.  Then,  and  not 
until  then,  shall  he  create  marvels  of  beauty  and  value 
in  new  expressions  of  materialised  force,  for  every- 
thing ot  value  must  be  produced  by  the  intelligent 
application  of  the  forces  of  Nature  which  are  always 
awaiting  our  commands. 

The  vast  possibilities  of  plant  breeding  can  hardly  be 
estimated.  It  would  not  be  difficult  for  one  man  to 
breed  a  new  Rye,  Wheat,  Barley,  Oats,  or  Rice,  which 


would  produce  one  grain  more  to  each  head,  or  a  Corn 
which  would  produce  an  extra  kernel  to  each  ear; 
another  Potato  to  each  plant,  or  an  Apple,  Plum, 
Orange,  or  Nut  to  each  tree.  What  would  be  the 
result?  In  five  staples  only  in  the  United  States  alone 
the  inexhaustible  forces  of  Nature  would  produce 
annually  without  effort  and  without  cost :  - 

5,200,000  extra  bushels  of  Corn, 
15,000,000  extra  bushels  of  Wheat, 
20,000,000  extra  bushels  of  Oats, 

1,500.00  j  extra  bushels  of  Barley, 
21,000,030  extra  bushels  of  Potatos. 

But  these  vast  possibilities  are  not  alone  for  one 
year,  or  for  our  own  time  or  race,  but  are  beneficent 
legacies  for  every  man.  woman,  or  child  who  shall  ever 
inhabit  the  earth.  And  who  can  estimate  the  elevating 
and  refining  influences  and  moral  value  of  flowers 
with  all  their  graceful  forms  and  bewitching  shades 
and  combinations  for  colour  and  exquisitely  varied 
perfumes  ?  These  silent  influences  are  unconsciously 
felt  even  by  those  who  do  not  appreciate  them  con- 
sciously, and  thus  with  better  and  still  better  fruits, 
nuts,  grains,  and  flowers,  will  the  earth  be  transformed 
and  man's  thoughts  turned  from  the  base  destructive 
.forces  into  the  nobler  productive  ones,  which  will  lift 
him  to  higher  planes  of  action  towards  that  happy  day 
when  man  shall  offer  his  brother  man  not  bullets  and 
bayonets,  but  richer  grains,  better  fruits,  and  fairer 
flowers. 

Cultivation  and  care  may  help  plants  to  do  better 
work  temporarily,  but  by  breeding  plants  may  be 
brought  into  existence  which  will  do  better  work 
always,  in  all  places  and  for  all  time.  Plants  are  to  be 
produced  which  will  perform  their  appointed  work 
better,  quicker,  and  with  the  utmost  precision. 

Science  sees  better  grains,  nuts,  fruits  and  vege- 
tables all  in  new  forms,  sizes,  colours  and  flavours, 
with  more  nutrient  matter  and  less  waste,  with  every 
injurious  and  poisonous  quality  eliminated,  and  with 
power  to  resist  sun,  wind,  rain,  frost,  and  destructive 
fungus  and  insect  pests  ;  fruits  without  stones,  seeds, 
or  spines;  better  fibre,  coffee  tea,  spice,  rubber,  oil, 
paper  and  timber  trees,  and  sugar,  starch,  colour  and 
perfume  plants.  Every  one  of  these,  and  ten  thousand 
more,  are  within  the  reach  of  the  most  ordinary  skill 
in  plant  breeding. 

Fellow  Plant  Breeders,  this  is  our  work.  On  us  now 
rests  one  of  the  next  great  world  movements;  the 
guidance  of  the  creative  forces  is  in  our  hands. 


frosts  appear  imminent.  Place  some  bracken  or 
the  long  litter  from  spent  hotbeds  round  each 
heap  of  leaves. 

Seed  Potatos. — An  important  job  to  be  under- 
taken oa  wet  days  is  the  examination  of  the 
early  Potato-sets,  which  may  now  be  placed 
upright  in  shallow  boxes  in  quantity  sufficient 
for  planting  in  the  frames.  Sets  that  are  not  re- 
quired for  planting  early,  and  which  may  have 
begun  to  sprout,  should  have  the  longer  sprouts 
rubbed  off,  and  be  set  on  end  either  in  boxes  or 
on  shelves  in  the  Potato-store.  Both  midseason 
and  late  Potatos  may  likewise  need  attention, 
more  particularly  if  when  lifted  they  were  not 
spread  out  thinly,  but  left  in  heaps,  owing  to 
pressure  of  other  sorts  of  work.  Sort  the  entire 
stock,  throwing  out  every  diseased  tuber,  other- 
wise great  loss  of  tubers  may  occur  from  the 
infection  of  the  sound  tubers.  Give  plenty  of 
air  in  mild  weather,  as  only  by  that  means  can 
premature  sprouting  be  prevented. 

Tidying  up  the  Garden. — The  leaves  having 
mostly  fallen  from  the  trees,  afford  in  dry  weather 
a  general  tidying  up  to  the  kitchen  garden,  clean- 
ing walks,  filling  ruts  made  by  carts  and  wheel- 
barrows in  bringing  in  manures  and  composts, 
&c,  as  I  have  advised.  If  the  borders  of  the 
kitchen  garden  are  occupied  with  herbaceous 
perennials,  the  weeds  should  be  drawn  out  by 
hand.  Seakale  and  Khubarb  plants  should  be 
cleared  of  dead  leaves,  and  the  soil  freed  from 
weeds,- and  the  remains  of  all  other  crops  cleared 
off.  The  stumps  of  Savoys,  after  the  heads  are 
cut,  should  be  cleared  of  decayed  leaves,  and  if 
the  ground  be  not  wanted  for  early  cropping,  they 
may  be  left  for  affording  sprouts. 


The  Week's  Work. 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  T.  Turton,  Gr.  to  J.  K.  D.  Wikgfield  Digbt,  Esq., 
Sherborne  Castle,  Dorsetshire. 

Hot-beds. — In  one  of  my  Calendars  in  January 
last,  I  described  the  method  I  adopt  of  forming 
hot-beds  with  tree-leaves;  and  this  being  the 
season  when  many  such  are  in  use,  it  may  be 
well  to  remind  readers  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle 
of  the  importance  of  previously  forming  the  walls 
of  the  beds  with  long  litter,  within  which  to 
deposit  the  leaves  at  a  later  date. 

Pea-stklcs. — Late  Peas  being  now  over,  may  be 
cleared  off  the  land,  and  all  useful  Pea-sticks 
bundled  up  and  put  into  a  dry  place. 

Heavy  Soils. — These  can  be  ameliorated  by 
digging  at  an  early  part  of  the  winter  every 
available  quarter,  leaving  the  surface  in  regular 
ridges,  so  that  frost  and  wind  may  act  upon  it. 
"With  a  suitable  arrangement  of  the  crops,  a  con- 
siderable part  of  every  garden  can  be  thus  treated, 
and  land  so  treated,  if  in  good  heart,  will  suit  any 
kind  of  crop.  There  is,  however,  a  great  saving 
of  labour  when  it  is  cropped  subsequently  with 
maincrop  Potatos,  Brussels  Sprouts,  and  such-like 
subjects.  In  such  case  the  proper  distance  apart 
at  which  the  rows  will  stand,  say,  2J  to  3  feet 
apart,  may  be  marked;  and  after  notching  out 
the  lines  at  this  distance  with  a  spade,  commence 
the  ridging  by  first  taking  out  a  small  trench, 
then  using  a  flat-tined  digging-fork,  which  tool  I 
much  prefer  to  a  spade  for  stiff  soils  ;  throw  up 
the  earth  between  the  notched  lines  into  a  sharp 
ridge. 

Globe  Artichokes  should  be  kept  safe  for  the 
winter,  cutting  off  the  exhausted  stems,  and 
clearing  away  the  decayed  leaves ;  afterwards 
packing  a  quantity  of  dry  tree-leaves  around 
each  stool  sufficiently  thick  as  to  prevent  frost 
reaching  the  plants,  more  being  added  if  severe 


THE   HARDY  FRUIT   GARDEN. 

By  J.  Mayne,  Gardener  to  the  Hon.  Mark  Rolle, 

Bicton,  Budleigh  Salterton,  Devonshire. 
The  4pn'cot.— Beingthe  first  fruit  tree  to  openits 
blossomsand  lea  ves  in  the  spring,  any  transplanting 
that  is  necessary  should  be  done  in  early  autumn, 
so  that  the  roots  may  get  hold  of  the  soil  again 
as  quickly  as  possible.     A  south,  or   south-east 
aspect  is  the  best  for  the  Apricot,  and  low-lying 
damp    situations     should    be     avoided,    as    the 
wood   seldom,   if    ever,    ripens    satisfactorily   in 
such.     Good  friable  loam  forms  the  best  rooting 
medium,   and    thorough    drainage  is    essential. 
Like    all    stone    fruits,   the    Apricot  requires  a 
moderate  quantity  of  lime-rubble  with  the  loam. 
Make  the   borders  2  feet  deep   and  3  to  4  feet 
wide  when  new  ones  are  necessary.     If  new  trees 
are  to  be  set  on  old  sites,  much  of  the  old  soil 
should  be  taken  away  and  an  equal  quantity  of 
fresh  loam  substituted  for  it,  adding  a  little   of 
the  old  and  making  the  soil  at  the  bottom  firm 
before  commencing  to  spread  out  the  roots.  While 
this  process  is  going  on,  give  the  tree  a  fair  shake 
with  the  hands,  so  that  the  finer  material  may 
work  down  among  the  roots.     Finally,  cover  all 
with   3   inches  of  soil,  and   make  this  firm   by 
treading  j    avoid     deep     planting.      Secure    the 
branches  by  tying  them  loosely  in  a  horizontal 
position  along  the  wall  until  the  spring.     Moor- 
park,  Kaisha,  Hemskirk,   Shipley,    Turkey,  and 
Peach,  will  be  found  good  varieties  to  plant,  and 
if  another  be  required  I  would  include   Royal. 
When  planted  against  walls,  the  stems  of  all  fruit 
trees  should  stand  3  or  4  inches  clear  of  the  base. 
Gooseberries. — Planting    may    be    carried    out 
from  now  up  to  the  time  the  buds  commence  to 
push  in  the  spring,  but  the  autumn  is  decidedly  the 
best  season   for  such  work.     The  best  flavoured 
fruits   are    obtained   fiom   bushes    in    an    open, 
sunny   position,   but    to    lengthen    the    supply, 
a  few   upright  or  cordon  trained  plants    should 
be   set   against  north   walls,  a    position    where 
they    generally   keep   free    of   red    spider    even 
on  shallow,   dry  soils.    The   bush   is   the   usual 
form    of    training;    and   as   in  the   case   of   red 
Currants,   a  clean    stem   4    to   G   inches    above 
"round   should   be   maintained.     Similar  soil   as 
was  recommended  for  red  and  white  Currants  will 
suit  Gooseberries  also,  and  though  not  very  deep 
rooting,  good  crops  are  seldom  obtained  on  very 
shallow  "soils.      Varieties    having    a    spreading 
habit  should  be  planted  ''■  feet  asunder  each  way, 
and  the  more  erect  growing  sorts  12  or  18  inches 
less.     The  following  varieties  will   afford    satis- 
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faction.  Yellow :  Golden  Drop,  Gunner,  Leader, 
Trumpeter,  Leveller,  and  Yellow  Rough ;  white  : 
Freedom,  Transparent,  Whitesmith,  and  An- 
tagonist ;  green :  Keepsake,  Shiner,  Thumper, 
Matchless,  Green  Hedgehog,  and  Greengage ; 
red  :  Crown  Bob,  Whinham's  Industry,  Warring- 
ton, Rifleman,  London,  Lancashire  Lad,  Iron- 
monger, and  Speedwell. 


THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  W.  P.  Bound,  Gardener  to  J.  Colman,  Esq., 
Gatton  Park,  Reigate. 

Treatment  of  Orchids  in  Foggy  weather. — Town 
collections  of  Orchids  suffer  considerably  from 
fog,  especially  if  there  is  much  smoke  in  the 
air.  When  it  is  seen  that  a  fog  is  coming  on, 
the  houses  and  plants  should  be  kept  rather  dry, 
and  the  warmth  of  the  houses  reduced  somewhat, 
all  ventilators  shut  close,  and  doors  not  opened 
more  frequently  than  can  be  avoided.  The 
deposit  left  on  the  glass  by  fogs  should  be  re- 
moved as  soon  as  the  fog  has  cleared  off.  Fog  to 
a  certain  extent  in  rural  districts,  although 
harmful,  cause  but  little  loss  of  flowers  and 
flower-buds  if  the  air  in  the  Orchid-houses  and 
the  plants  are  kept  dryish,  and  it  is  not  necessary 
to  shut  off  the  lower  ventilation. 

Seasonable  Hints. — At  this  season  the  culti- 
vator of  Orchids  should  pay  close  attention  to  his 
plants,  as  it  is  now  that  new  roots  start  from  the 
more  forward  growths  of  Odontoglossum,  of  which 
slugs  are  very  partial,  and  at  no  other  season  is 
more  injury  done  by  them.  This  is  owing  to  the 
introduction  of  the  eggs  of  the  creatures  with  the 
new  sphagnum  used  in  potting  and  resurfacing, 
which  soon  hatch  out  and  commence  their  depre- 
dations. Care  should  be  taken  to  isolate  fine 
plants  early  in  the  season,  and  even  so,  slugs  will 
be  found  on  them,  and  it  becomes  necessary  to 
lay  baits  and  traps  for  them  in  the  houses  and  on 
the  pots,  examining  these  night  and  morning. 
The  most  enticing  are  the  leaves  of  Lettuce, 
slices  of  Carrot,  or  little  heaps  of  bran,  placed  on 
bits  of  slate  or  tile.  This  method,  if  persistently 
followed  up,  very  soon  clears  a  house  of  slugs  and 
snails.  Woodlice  and  cockroaches  must  also  be 
destroyed,  by  placing  special  poisons  about  the 
houses  of  an  evening,  changing  the  kind  of  poison 
from  time  to  time.  Another  insect  often  found  in 
Orchid-houses  is  Julus  or  centipedes,  which  how- 
ever are  easily  destroyed  by  XL-All  vapour,  applied 
late  in  the  evening  when  they  are  abroad. 

'  Fumigation  and  Vaporisation. — Neither  should 
be  carried  out  excepting  in  moist  and  very  calm 
weather,  otherwise  the  fumes  will  not  be  equally 
distributed  or  kept  inside  the  houses  for  a  suffi- 
cient length  of  time  to  kill.  The  temperature  of 
a  house  when  fumigated  should  be  rather  below 
the  normal  for  the  time  of  year,  and  no  damping 
should  have  been  done  after  midday. 


PLANTS   UNDER    GLASS. 

By  J.  C.  Tallack,  Gardener  to  E.  Miller  Mundy,  Esq., 
Shipley  Hall,  Derby. 

Chrysanthemums. — Where  large  flowers  on  dis- 
budded plants  are  required  for  exhibition  pur- 
poses or  for  decoration  in  the  house,  attention 
should  now  be  turned  to  the  propagation  of 
plants  for  another  year,  it  being  of  little  use  to 
take  cuttings  after  this  date — a  remark  that 
applies  more  especially  to  varieties  which  are 
naturally  late,  and  which  require  early  stopping 
in  order  to  time  their  flower-buds  correctly;  and 
it  is  a  distinct  advantage  to  propagate  all  of  this 
section  early,  and  get  the  cuttings  rooted  without 
the  aid  of  artificial  heat.  A  cold  frame  or  hand- 
light  free  from  drip  is  the  best  contrivance,  and 
in  which  the  cutting-pots  may  be  plunged  to 
the  rims  in  coal-ashes.  The  cuttings  should  be 
made,  inserted,  and  have  water  applied  quickly, 
so  as  to  avert  flagging,  so  do  not  take  off  more 
cuttings  at  any  one  time  than  can  be  made  in  the 
course  of  two  hours.  Keep  the  frame  very  close, 
but  give  air  for  half  -  an  -  hour  daily,  so  that 
moisture  may  be  dissipated.  Shade  may  be 
required  for  a  time,  but  it  should  be  slight,  and 
on  frosty  nights  a  mat  or  piece  of  Frigi  Domo 
may  be  thrown  over  the  glass. 


Lapagerias. — Flowering  being  almost  past,  the 
weak  growths  of  well  established,  vigorous  plants 
may  in  part  be  cut  away,  an  operation  that  is 
best  carried  out  immediately  the  flowering  is 
over.  At  this  date  the  plants  may  be  cleaned, 
there  being  little  tender  growth  to  be  injured. 
The  work  should  be  carefully  carried  out,  and 
the  shoots  tied  out  rather  thinly  and  equally  all 
over  the  trellis,  &0, 

Campanula  pyramidalis. — In  some  parts  of  the 
cormtry  these  plants  must  be  wintered  under 
glass,  so  as  to  protect  them  from  damp  rather 
than  from  frost,  ample  ventilation  and  light 
being  afforded,  and  but  a  very  small  amount  of 
moisture.  It  is  wise  to  plunge  the  pots  in  a  bed 
of  coal-ashes,  so  as  almost  to  dispense  with  the 
necessity  of  applying  water  before  March. 

Salvia  splendens  grandifiora.  —  In  my  notes 
during  the  year  regarding  this  species,  I  have 
alluded  to  the  value  of  seedlings  over  cuttings. 
Seeds — which  are  sparsely  produced — may  now  be 
gathered  if  ripe,  and  kept  till  the  spring  before 
sowing  them  ;  for  if  not  gathered  as  soon  as  ripe, 
they  drop  and  are  lost.  There  need  be  no  fear  of 
reversion  to  the  type,  as  I  find  the  better  form 
reproduces  itself  quite  true. 

Aphelandras. — The  earlier-flowering  species  are 
now  waning,  and  should  receive  but  little  water 
at  the  root.  A  Roezlii,  the  most  useful  species, 
may  be  broirght  into  flower  in  succession  by 
retarding  some  of  the  plants  in  a  house  the 
warmth  of  which  is  not  less  than  55°. 

Plant  Cleaning.  —  Large  specimen  Camellias, 
Oranges,  and  Palms,  may  be  cleansed  from  scale, 
&c,  on  days  when  the  men  cannot  work  out- 
side ;  moreover,  the  leaves  being  mature  are  less 
liable  to  injury.  Plenty  of  clean  tepid  water  and 
a  little  soap  will  suffice  for  cleaning  most  of 
them,  provided  the  work  is  properly  carried  out. 


THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 

By  R.  Davidson,  Gardener  to  Earl  Cadogan, 
Culford  Hall,  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 

Canterbury  Bells. — Any  variety  of  Campanula 
calycanthema,  if  raised  from  seeds  as  advised  in 
my  calendar  for  June  7,  to  which  proper  attention 
has  been  paid,  will  now  be  available  for  plant- 
ing in  suitably  prepared  spots  in  the  herbaceous 
perennial  borders  and  other  parts  of  the  garden 
and  pleasure  grounds.  The  plants  when  set 
out  look  well  in  clumps  or  groups  at  a  distance  of 
18  inches  apart,  and  not  planted  deeply.  They 
rarely  fail  to  make  a  pretty  display  throughout 
the  months  of  June  and  July.  Planted  in  beds 
of  one  colour  these  Campanulas  are  exceedingly 
effective. 

Foxgloves  form  good  back  row  plants  in  the 
herbaceous  perennial  border,  and  are  very  de- 
sirable in  the  wild  garden.  By  a  persistent 
selection  of  tho  best  types  of  flowers,  a  very 
superior  strain  can  be  obtained.  The  plant 
thrives  in  almost  any  ordinary  garden  soil,  and 
with  liberal  treatment  the  flowers  and  flower- 
spikes  are  greatly  increased  in  size. 

Epilobiums. — E.  angustifolium  and  E.  hirsu- 
tum  form  another  class  of  showy  plants,  useful 
for  planting  in  shrubberies  and  in  the  wilder 
parts  of  the  garden  by  lakes  and  streams.  New 
plantations  should  be  formed  with  young  seed- 
lings, which  can  usually  be  found  in  plenty 
beneath  old  clumps  of  the  plants.  These  young 
plants  being  taken  up  with  a  trowel,  may  be 
planted  at  this  season ;  or  some  of  the  large 
clumps  may  be  lifted,  divided,  and  transplanted. 

Chrysanthemums. — Take  strong  cuttings  of  the 
early  autumn-flowering  and  decorative  varieties, 
insert  them  to  the  number  of  three  in  sandy 
loam  and  leaf-soil,  and  in  well-drained  3-inch 
pots  ;  and  after  applying  water,  stand  them  in  a 
cold  frame  or  under  a  hand-light,  and  keep  close 
till  rooted,  affording  as  much  water  as  will  ronder 
the  soil  fairly  moist.  An  occasional  sprinkling 
with  tepid  water  will  keep  the  cuttings  in  a 
healthy  condition  until  roots  are  formed.  Excel- 
lent varieties  are  Madame  Marie  Massee,  and  the 
crimson  sports  of  this  variety;  Horace  Martin, 
Harmony,  Godfrey's  Pet,  Market  Pink,  Rosy 
Morn,  and  September  Beauty. 


FRUITS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  James  Whytock,  Gardener  to  the  Duke  of 
Buccleuch,  Dalkeith,  Scotland. 

Vines  of  the  white  Muscat  and  others  from 
which  the  Grapes  are  not  consumed,  may  in  the 
absence  of  a  good  grape-rooni  be  left  on  the  Vines 
for  some  time  longer,  affording  water  to  the 
inside  border  if  an  examination  shows  it  to  be 
too  dry,  for  to  allow  it  to  get  very  dry  is  certain 
to  cause  shrivelling  of  the  fruit,  and  to  injure  the 
Vines.  Let  water  be  applied  in  the  morning,  and 
afterwards  cover  the  soil  with  dry  hay  or  straw,, 
and  apply  artificial  heat  for  some  days  in  the 
forenoon  when  ventilation  is  safe,  but  keep  the 
vinery  cool  at  night.  Allow  no  plants  needing; 
water  to  remain  in  the  vinery,  and  remove  fallen 
foliage  daily.  If  a  grape-room  exist,  it  is  better- 
practice  to  bottle  the  bunches,  and  thus  afford, 
the  Vines  a  longer  rest ;  the  border  may  then  be 
afforded  water  without  any  risks  being  run,  and. 
the  vinery  made  of  use  for  Chrysanthemums  and 
other  plants  that  need  but  little  heat. 

The  Latest  Vines. — The  bunches  having  to 
remain  on  the  Vines  till  the  end  of  January,  an 
examination  of  the  border  would  probably  show^ 
a  lack  of  moisture  at  the  present  season,  and  in 
that  case  water  should  be  at  once  afforded.  Some 
Grapes,  especially  Gros  Colman,  suffer  in  flavoui- 
if  the  soil  be  not  moist.  The  night  temperature 
may  be  kept  at  55°,  and  that  of  the  day  10° 
higher  with  ventilation  on  every  suitable  occa- 
sion. Examine  every  bunch  for  decaying  berries, 
remove  decaying  leaves,  and  allow  no  plants 
needing  water  to  remain  in  the  vinery. 

Early  Pot  Vines. — The  surface  soil  having  been 
removed  to  a  depth  of  2  or  3  inches,  replace  it 
with  fresh  turfy  loam  mixed  with  Vine-manure, 
and  stand  the  Vines  on  large  pots  or  pedestals  of 
dry  bricks  in  a  pit  at  least  3  feet  deep  at  the 
front;  fill  the  pit  with  fresh  tree-leaves  to  the 
rims  of  the  pots,  trampling  them  firmly.  The 
Vine-rods  should  be  fastened  horizontally  near 
the  surface  of  the  bed  till  the  buds  break. 
During  the  first  fortnight  keep  the  pit  close,  and 
make  no  use  of  fire-heat  unless  on  frosty  nights, 
when  sufficient  to  afford  a  warmth  of  50°  may  be- 
allowed.  When  the  buds  begin  to  swell  increase 
this  to  55°,  and  make  the  most  of  sun-beat.  The 
earliest  forced  permanent  Vines  having  been  got 
in  readiness  for  starting,  the  vinery  should  be 
closed  between  the  present  time  and  the  end  of 
the  month.  For  the  first  fortnight  no  fire-heat 
should  be  employed  unless  the  weather  is  very 
cold,  the  warmth  being  kept  at  45°  to  50°. 


THE     APIARY. 

By  Expert. 
The  Stocks. — The  open  weather  we  are  havingr 
at  present  will  cause  some  portion  of  the  winter- 
store  of  food  to  be  consumed  by  the  bees ;  and. 
as  there  is  very  little  chance  of  their  replacing- 
the  same,  it  will  be  wise  to  feed  a  little,  and  thus. 
leave  them  with  plenty  to  go  through  the  winter 
without  interfering  with  them  later  on.  In 
places  where  mice  are  numerous,  precautions 
should  be  taken,  or  they  will  destroy  the  stock. 
A  very  simple  method  is  to  cover  the  skep  en- 
tirely with  wire  netting  of  a  very  small  mesh, 
which  will  prevent  the  mice  getting  in,  and  is 
very  quickly  put  on.  With  the  bar  frames,  a 
small  queen-excluder  tacked  on  to  the  front  of  the 
hive  will  answer  the  purpose  for  the  winter,  but 
this  must  be  removed  in  the  early  spring,  in. 
order  to  allow  the  bees  to  enter  more  easily,  as 
they  often  come  in  then  laden  with  pollen,  in 
getting  through  the  perforated  zinc  they  lose 
some  of  it;  and  with  bees  time  is  everything. 

New  Quarters. — Many  bee-keepers  wish  in  the 
summer  their  bees  were  in  different  quarters 
and  that  for  various  reasons,  and  those  who  con- 
template shifting  the  hives  sh..uld  mark  out  and 
prepare  their  new  places,  and  as  soon  as  frosts 
set  in,  the  hives  should  bo  removed ;  for  skeps 
or  bar-frame  hives  should  not  bo  removed  now, 
as  the  first  fine  day  will  bring  them  hovering 
ai-ound  their  old  quarters,  and  many  will  lie  lost. 
If  bees  are  to  be  removed  a  mile  or  more,  it  will 
not  matter.  I  hope  in  my  next  to  deal  fully 
with  removing  bees,  pointing  out  the  right  and 
the  wrong  methods. 
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EDITORIAL     NOTICES. 


ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the  PUBLISHER. 

Letters  for  Publication,  as  well  as  specimens  and  plant 
for  naming,  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR, 
41,    Wellington    Street,    Covent    Garden,    London. 

Communications  should  be  written  on  one  side  only  op 
thi  paper,  sent  as  early  in  the  week  as  possible,  and  duly 
signed  by  the  writer.  If  desired,  the  signature  will  not  be 
printed,  but  kept  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

((lustrations.— The  Editor  will  thankfully  receive  and  select 
photographs  or  drawings,  suitable  for  reproduction,  of 
gardens,  or  of  remarkable  plants,  flowers,  trees,  <&c.  ;  but  he 
cannot  be  responsible  for  loss  or  injury. 

Newspapers.—  Correspondents  sending  newspapers  should  le 
careful  to  mark  the  paragraphs  they  wish  the  Editor  to  see. 

APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 


MONDAY,  Not.  17/ Nat.  Chrys.  Soc.  Floral  Com. 
1  I     meet. 

(Roy.  Hort.  Soc.  Coins,  meet; 
TUESDAY,        Nov.  18^     Leeds    Paxton    Soc.    Chrys. 

(     Show  (2  days). 

WEDNESDAY,  Nov.  19 i  Chrysanthemum  Show  at  South 
)     Shields  (2  days). 

f  Leamington/Warwick,  and  Dist. 

THURSDAY,     Nov.  20-,'      g1'^-,    %°c-    Sh°w    <3    days), 
'  Bristol  Chrys.  Soc.  Show  (2 

I.    days). 
Nov.  21— Aberdeen  Chrys.  Show  (2  days). 


FRIDAY, 


8ALES    FOR   THE   WEEK. 


MONDAY  to  FRIDAY,  November  17  to  22— 

Dutch  Bulbs,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  67  &  68, 
Cheanside.  E.C.,  at  11  o'clock. 

MONDAY,  November  17— 

Bulbs,  at  Stevens'  Rooms,  at  12  30 ;  Lilies,  at  2  31  — 
Clearance  Sale  of  Nursery  Stock  at  Oakleigh  Road, 
Whetstone,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  12. 

TUESDAY,  November  18- 

Nursery  Stock  at  Cart  House  Lane  Nursery 
Woking,  by  Protheroe  A  Morris,  at  12 

WEDNESDAY,  November  19— 

Bulbs.  Ac.,  at  Stevens'  Rooms,  12  30.— Nursery  Stock 
at  Cart  House  Lane  Nursery.  Woking,  by  Protheroe 
&  Morris,  at  12.  Azaleas,  Palms.  &c,  at  67  &  68 
Cheapside.  E.C.,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  12  50  ■ 
Lilium  longiflorum,  L.  Harrisii,  Ac,  at  s.— Clear- 
ance Sale  at  Merstham,  by  Mr.  E.  Wilson,  at  noon 

THURSDAY,  November  20.— 

Nur-ery  Stock  at  Cart  House  Lane  Nursery 
W.-king,  by  Protheroe  ct  Morris,  at  12 

FRIDAY.  November  21— 

Clearance  Sale  of  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants  at 
Spring  Grove,  Isleworth,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris  at 
12.30 ;  Orchids,  at  67  &  68,  Cheapside,  E.C.,  at  12  30 

DAILY— 

Bulbs,  &c,  by  Pollexfen  &  Co.,  at  12.E0. 

TENDER. 
Shrubs  and  Trees,  Fulham  Borough  Council  Town 
Hall,  Fulham. 

(For  further  particulars  see  our  Advertisement  columns  ) 


Average  Temperature  for  the  ensuing  week,  deduced 
from  Observations  of  Forty-three  Years  at  Chiswick 
— 41  8'. 

Actual  Temperatuhes  :— 

London—  November  12  (6  p.m.)  :  Max.  573;  Min.  47'. 

November  13.— Frost  at  night;  foggy. 
Provinces—  November  12  (6  p.m.)  :  Max.  5a',  S.  W  Ire- 
land; Min.  48'.  N  E.  Scotland. 


We  publish  in  this  issue  an  illus- 
Sandringnam.    tration    (fig.   121,  p.  355)  showing 

a  view  in  the  Royal  gardens, 
which  formed  part  of  a  series  which  we  were 
privileged  by  His  Majesty's  permission  to 
obtain,  with  a  view  of  illustrating  the  gardens 
in  our  Coronation  Number.  That  number  con- 
tains a  full  and  richly  illustrated  account  of  the 
Royal  gardens.  Additional  interest  attaches  to 
them  at  the  present  moment  with  reference  to 
tbe  visit  of  His  Majesty  the  German  Emperor, 
and  the  tree-planting  which  has  been  carried  out 
to  commemorate  the  anniversary  of  the  birthday 
of  the  King  and  the  visit  of  His  Imperial  Majesty 
of  Germany.  On  Monday  last,  the  great  event 
of  the  afternoon  was,  we  quote  from  the  Times, 
the  planting  by  various  members  of  the  Royal 
Family,  including  the  Kaiser,  of  a  number  of 
Purple  Beeches  at  a  spot  known  as  the  Corona- 
tion Oval  in  the  centre  of  a  new  avenue.  This 
avenue,  which  is  of  Sycamores,  with  a  hedge  of 
Privet    behind    it    on    either    side,   fringes   the 


ancient  "  ailesway,"  said  to  be  British,  and  to 
mean  "the  eagle's  way."  In  future  it  will  be 
known  as  the  "  King  and  Queen's  Avenue,"  in 
this  part,  at  any  rate,  and  it  connects  the  Sand- 
ringham  estate  with  the  recently-acquired  estate 
of  Anmer.  The  avenue  has  been  presented  by 
the  tenants  and  labourers  of  the  Sandringhani 
estate,  and  it  was  interesting  to  see  them  nocking 
down  to  the  scene  of  the  plantation,  and  to  watch 
the  greetings  which  passed  between  them  and 
the  various  members  of  the  Royal  Family  as 
they  drove  from  Sandringhani  to  the  appointed 
spot.  Then  the  planting  of  the  trees  was  pro- 
ceeded with.  The  King,  Queen  Alexandra,  the 
Emperor,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Prince  and  Princess 
Charles  of  Denmark.  Princess  Victoria,  Prince 
Edward  of  Wales,  Prince  Albert  of  Wales,  Prince 
Henry  of  Wales,  and  Princess  Victoria  Mary  of 
Wales  each  planted  a  tree.  Queen  Alexandra 
planted  an  additional  Beech  for  the  Princess  of 
Wales.  Other  trees  were  added  to  the  lines  on 
behalf  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Fife.  The 
trees  had  been  placed  in  position  early  in  the 
day,  together  with  two  spades  used  for  a  similar 
purpose  by  King  Edward  at  Keele  Hall  on  July  15, 
1901  The  handles  of  the  spades  were  of 
polished  mahogany,  bearing  an  inscription  on 
silver. 

Town  Garden,  Princes  Street,  Edin- 
burgh (Supplementary  Illustration). — The  Sup- 
plement, given  with  the  present  issue,  shows  an 
ornate  parterre  in  the  public  gardens  abutting  on 
Princes  Street  in  the  New  Town,  Edinburgh. 
At  the  further  end  of  this  parterre  the  statue  of 
Black,  and  the  base  of  the  Sir  Walter  Scott 
monument  are  visible ;  to  the  left  hand  is  the 
street,  and  to  the  right  the  broad  promenade  that 
stretches  the  entire  length  of  the  garden.  The 
style  of  filling  the  beds  is  that  known  as  the 
"  mixed,"  that  is,  flowering  plants  of  compara- 
tively low  growth  are  made  to  serve  as  a  carpet, 
upon  which  flowering  and  foliage  plants  are 
sparingly  disposed,  a  method  showing  a  wide 
departure  from  the  old  style  of  massing  plants 
of  one  or  more  colours,  and  of  uniform  height, 
and  it  affords  greater  variety.  Mr.  J.  McHattie, 
superintendent  of  the  Edinburgh  parks  and  gar- 
dens, kindly  furnishes  a  list  of  the  plants  with 
which  the  beds  are  filled  annually,  viz.,  100,795 
in  98  species  and  varieties.  There  are  fifty- 
five  beds  into  which  go  Lilium  lancifolium  album 
and  L.  1  rubrum,  Pelargonium  peltatuui,  zonal 
Pelargoniums,  Fuchsias,  Begonias,  Carnations, 
Abutilons,  Aralias,  Acacias,  Ficus  elastica,  Gre- 
villeas,  Heliotropes,  Humeas,  &e.  The  summer 
beds  are  at  their  best  from  the  last  week  in  J  une 
to  the  last  in  September. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society-.  —  The 
next  meeting  of  the  Fruit  and  Vegetable  and 
Floral  Committees  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  November  18, 
iu  the  Drill  Hall.  Buckingham  Gate,  West- 
minster, 1  to  4  p.m.  A  lecture  on  "  Spraying 
Fruit  Trees  and  Packing  Apples  as  practised  in 
Canada,"  will  be  given  by  Mr.  Cecil  H.  Hooper, 
F.R.H.S.,  at  3  o'clock. 

At  a  general  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society,  held  on  Tuesday,  November  i, 
forty  new  Fellows  were  elected,  amongst  them 
being  Lady  Julia  Follett,  Major  Charles  A. 
Leslie,  Major  George  A.  Marshall,  and  the 
Hon.  Mrs.  Harbord,  making  a  total  of  one 
thousand  and  forty-five  elected  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  year.  The  Society's 
Annual  Examination  in  the  Principles  and 
Practice  of  Horticulture,  will  be  held  on  Wednes- 
day, April  22,  1903.  Full  particulars  may  be 
obtained  by   sending  a    stamped    and    directed 


envelope   to  the   Society's   offices,   117,   Victoria 
Street,  London,   S.W.     The  questions  set  at  al 
the   previous  examinations    are   now    publishe 
price  Is.  complete. 

Linnean  Society. — On  the  occasion  of  the 
evening  meeting  on  Thursday,  Nov.  20,  at  8  P.M., 
the  following  papers  will  be  read ; — 1,  "  Digestion 
in  Plants,"  by  Prof.  Sydney  H.  Vines,  M.A., 
F.R.S.,  P.L.S.,  &c. ;  2,  "Relation  of  Histogenesis 
to  Tissue-Morphology,"  by  Mr.  A.  G.  Tansley, 
B.A.,  F.L.S.,  &c. ;  3,  "  Stelar  Structure  of  Schizaa 
and  other  Ferns,"  by  L.  A.  Boodle,  F.L.S.,  &c. 

Horticultural  Club.  —  The  next  house 
dinner  of  the  Club  will  be  held  on  Tuesday, 
November  18,  at  6  p.m.,  at  the  Hotel  Windsor, 
Victoria  Street,  when  Mr.  Henry  Stevens  will 
give  his  promised  talk  about  Photography,  illus- 
trated with  lime-light  views.  At  the  December 
meeting,  Mr.  Herbert  E.  Molvneux,  F.R.H.S., 
F.N.R.S.,  will  open  a  discussion  on  "  Roses  for 
Gardens  near  large  Towns." 

Sale   of   Poisons.  —  It   is  said  that  the 

committee  appointed  to  consider  the  question  of 
the  sale  of  poisons  for  agricultural  or  horticul- 
tural purposes  are  about  to  present  their  report, 
and  that  it  is  recommended  that  seedsmen  and 
others,  not  chemists  or  druggists  only,  should  be 
allowed  to  sell  such  articles  subject  to  certain 
regulations  to  be  drawn  up  by  the  Privy  Council. 
If  these  regulations  should  prove  to  be  adequate 
for  the  protection  of  the  public,  a  source  of 
irritation  will  be  removed,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  frightful  risk  which  exists  under  present 
conditions  will  be  sensibly  abated. 

The  London  Lord  Mayor's  Procession. — 

The  show  itself  very  happily  illustrated  the 
business  and  the  tastes  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  as 
well  as  his  Imperial  instincts  and  tendencies. 
He  and  his  wife  are  devoted  to  horticulture,  and 
his  Lordship  is  the  Master  of  the  Gardeners' 
Company.  It  was  fitting,  therefore,  that  one 
of  the  cars  should  be  a  garden-car,  a  moving 
bower  of  white  and  yellow  Chrysanthemums 
with  delicate  greenery  intermixed ;  its  horses 
trapped  with  light  blue,  and  escorted  by  pictur- 
esque gardeners  in  antique  costumes,  such  men 
as  might  have  helped  to  lay  out  some  old-time 
garden  around  a  Jacobean  mansion,  or  the 
"  bosquets  "  of  Versailles  and  Fontainebleau. 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence.— Among  the  Royal 
honours  conferred  on  the  occasion  of  the  anniver- 
sary of  His  Majesty's  birthday,  we  note  that 
the  Knight  Commandership  of  the  Royal  Vic- 
torian Order  has  been  bestowed  upon  Sir  John 
James  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.  Sir  Trevor  has 
rendered  such  great  public  services  in  connection 
with  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  and  with  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  that  horticulturists 
will  hail  the  news  with  the  greatest  satisfaction, 
and  may  be  pardoned  for  looking  on  it  as  a  good 
omen  in  relation  to  the  Horticultural  Hall. 

Fruitgrowers' Deputation. —A  thoroughly 
representative  deputation  from  the  National 
Fruit  Growers'  Federation  attended  at  the  Rail- 
way Clearing  House  on  the  4-th  inst.,  to  urge  upon 
the  General  Managers  the  necessity  which  exists 
for  certain  improvements  in  the  transit  of  fruit 
and  vegetables.  The  deputation  consisted  of 
delegates  from  nine  of  the  principal  fruit  growing 
counties,  and  were  introduced  by  Colonel  C. 
W.  Long,  M.P.,  President  of  the  Federation. 
Colonel  C.  E.  Warde,  M.P.,  and  Captain  A.  H. 
Lee,  M.P.,  also  attended.  Culonel  Long  briefly 
sketched  the  objects  of  the  deputation,  and  the 
various  speakers  dealt  with  the  following  points  : 
improvement  in  the  loading  of  fruit ;  provision  of 
properly  closed  but  ventilated  trucks,  and  refrige- 
rator-cars for  long  distances;  quicker  delivery 
from  terminus  to  market,  and  more  prompt  return 
of  empties  ;  a  uniform  special  mileage  rate,  as 
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now  in  force  on  the  Great  Western  Railway, 
and  finally,  a  clearer  and  more  favourable  inter- 
pretation of  Owners'  and  Railway  Companies' 
risks.  In  concluding  the  statement  of  the  case 
for  the  growers,  Colonel  Long  suggested  that  an 
advisory  committee  might  be  appointed  by  the 
Federation  to  confer  with  the  representatives  of 

»the  Railway  companies  on  the  details  of  the  pro- 
posed reforms.  The  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
General  Managers  in  his  reply,  thanked  the 
deputation  for  their  attendance,  and  for  the  clear 
way  in  which  they  had  laid  their  proposals  before 

»the  Board.  He  fully  approved  of  the  suggestion 
of  Colonel  Long  with  regard  to  an  advisory 
.committee,  which  he  thought  might  be  very 
useful,  and  promised  that  all  the  questions  then 
brought  forward  should  receive  the  most  careful 
consideration. 

Sweet  Peas  from  Ireland. —A  corre- 
spondent kindly  sent  for  our  inspection  two  large 
bunches  of  Sweet  Peas,  picked  in  his  garden  at 
Cappoquin  House,  Waterford,  on  November  1. 
The  varieties  were  Navy  Blue,  Apple  Blossom, 
Sadie  Burpee,  Prima  Donna,  Lady  Mary  Currie, 
Queen  Victoria,  Duke  of  "Westminster,  and 
Duchess  of  Sutherland,  the  first  two  named  being 
particularly  good.  The  seeds,  he  tells  us,  were 
.sown  in  pots  on  February  4,  and  the  plants  were 
.set  out  on  April  28  on  prepared  ground.  They 
■began  to  flower  in  the  last  week  of  June.  The 
ihaulm  is  very  tall,  one  variety  (Navy  Blue) 
measuring  12J  feet  from  the  ground.  The 
lowers  and  foliage  were  fairly  fresh-looking,  but 
evidently  suffering  from  lack  of  warmth  and 
suEshine. 

»The  Edinburgh  Seed  Trade  Assistants' 
DINNER.— The  eighth  annual  dinner  of  the  Seed 
Trade  Assistants  of  Edinburgh,  will  be  held 
amder  the  presidency  of  Robert  Laird,  Esq.,  at 
Ferguson  &  Fokrestee's,  129,  Princes  Street, 
■on  Friday  December  5.  Chair  to  be  taken  at 
7.30  p.m.,  promptly.  Gentlemen  who  intend  being 
present,  are  respectfully  requested  to  secure  their 
tickets  (-is.  each),  before  Monday,  December  1. 
Jas.  H.  Parker,  Hon.  Secretary. 

Lord  BRASSEY.—  We  hear  that  Lord  Brasset 
has  purchased  Masketts  Manor,  in  the  parish  of 
Maresfield,  near  Uckfield,  Susses,  and  contem- 
plates building  a  mansion  and  making  a  fine 
garden  there.  His  lordship  has  been  a  liberal 
patron  of  horticulture  for  many  years  past,  and 
Ihis  garden  at  Normanhurst  is  among  the  most 
celebrated. 

♦  Apple  "Coronation." — Mr.  H.  C.  Prinsep 

informs  us  that  he  has  disposed  of  the  stock  of 
this  variety  to  Mr.  Geo.  Ptne,  Denver  Nurseries, 
Topsham.  It  is  a  seedling  raised  at  Buxted  Park 
Gardens,  from  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  and  gained 
an  Award  of  Merit  from  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  on  Oct.  21.  The  fruit  is  above  medium 
size,  roundish,  and  of  even  outline.  The  exposed 
side  is  streaked  and  mottled  with  red,  while  the 
shaded  side  is  bright  green  at  first,  changing  to 
pale  yellow  as  the  fruit  ripens.  The  eye  is  open, 
set  in  a  rather  deep,  round  depression  ;  stalk 
straight,  very  slender,  from  1  inch  to  1^-  inch 
in  length,  set  in  a  smooth,  rather  deep  cavity  ; 
flavour,  excellent.  The  fruit  is  in  season  from 
October  until  Christmas,  and  the  tree  is  described 
by  Mr.  Prinsep  as  being  hardy  and  of  prolific 
fruiting  habit. 

Technical  Instruction  in  the  County 
OF  MONMOUTH.— The  report  of  the  Organising 
Secretary  shows  what  good  work  has  been  done 
in  horticulture,  bee-keeping,  dairy-work,  hedging, 
poultry-keeping,  sheep-shearing,  horse-shoeing, 
fruit  preservation,  &c,  as  well  as  in  the  keeping  of 
meteorological  records.  More  rain  fell  than  in  the 
previous  year,  and  on  a  greater  number  of  days. 
During  six  months,  January  to  June,   1902,  the 


fall  amounted  to  15'74  inches,  as  compared  to 
21'65  inches  for  the  same  period  in  1897.  A 
similar  increase  is  noted  when  the  months  from 
June  to  September  are  taken  into  consideration. 

SWEET  PEAS. — A  discussion  is  going  on  in 
some  of  the  American  publications  as  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  cross  -  fertilisation  and  consequent 
variation  in  Sweet  Peas  as  a  result  of  the  visit 
of  insects.  Of  course,  the  peculiar  structure  of 
the  flower  would  seem  to  be  a  special  adaptation 
to  the  visits  of  insects  ;  but  for  all  that,  it  would 
not  preclude  self-fertilisation.  The  subject  is 
one  which  growers  on  a  large  scale,  and  the 
members  of  the  Sweet  Pea  Society  in  particular, 
should  have  practical  experience,  and  their 
remarks  on  the  subject  would  be  received  with 
interest. 

The  Royal  Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund  — 
The  Right  Hon.  Earl  Careington  has  kindly 
consented  to  preside  at  the  next  anniversary 
festival  of  this  charity,  which  will  take  place  at 
the  Hotel  Cecil,  on  Tuesday,  May  5,  1903. 

Coronation  Memorial  Trees.  —  On  the 
5th  inst.,  two  fine  English  Oak  saplings,  each 
about  ten  years  old,  which  had  been  presented  to 
Portsmouth  by  the  King,  as  commemorations  of 
the  Coronation,  were  planted  in  Victoria  Park  by 
the  Mayor  of  the  borough,  Major  W.  T.  Dupree. 
The  trees  were  sent  from  Windsor,  and  will 
doubtless  take  kindly  to  their  new  quarters. 

The  New  Winter  Rhubarb. — This  interest- 
ing novelty  from  Australia,  which  received  an 
Award  of  Merit  from  the  Fruit  Committee  at  the 
Drill  Hall  on  the  4th  inst.,  is  already  in  commerce 
here  under  three  different  names  certainly,  and 
possibly  may  have  others.  That  is  the  sort  of  thing 
which  leads  to  so  much  confusion  and  annoyance, 
as  the  public  cannot  know  that  the  diverse  names 
apply  to  the  same  thing.  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons 
sent  it  to  the  Drill  Hall,  and  a  plant  of  it  to  Chis- 
wick,  some  two  years  since,  as  Sutton's  Christmas. 
They  exhibited  it  under  the  same  title  on  the 
4th  instant.  Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons  also 
showed  it  on  the  4th  as  Topp's  Winter.  Our 
report  referred  to  both  exhibits,  but  only  under 
the  original  name,  Christmas  Rhubarb.  Evidently 
this  is  a  case  in  which  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  should  make  clear  which  name  is  recog- 
nised as  the  original  one.  Messrs.  G.  Buntard& 
Sons'  list  the  variety  as  New  Crimson  Winter. 
Some  common  ground  of  adjustment  as  to  the 
proper  name  seems  to  be  very  needful. 

National  Rose  Society.— A  meeting  of 
the  General  Purposes  Committee  will  be  held  at 
the  rooms  of  the  Horticultural  Club,  Hotel 
Windsor,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  on  Tues- 
day, November  18,  at  2  p.m.  The  agenda  paper 
contains  the  following  items  : — The  Guarantee 
Fund,  alterations  in  bye-laws,  &c,  arrangements 
for  the  annual  meeting  and  dinner,  and  other 
business.  Another  meeting  of  the  committee 
will  be  held  at  3  p.m.  to  consider  the  report  of  the 
committee  for  1902  ;  the  Guarantee  Fund  ;  house 
list  of  committee  and  officers  for  1903  ;  alterations 
in  bye-laws  and  regulations  ;  northern  show  in 
1903 ;  arrangements  for  annual  meeting  and 
dinner ;  and  other  business.  Edward  Mawley, 
Hon.  Secretary. 

The  Order  of  Leopold. — We  are  glad  to 
hear  that  M.  Cogniavx,  the  eminent  orchidist, 
has  been  nominated  as  Chevalier  of  the  Order. 

Chinese  Conifers  and  Cycads.  —  The 
last  instalment  of  Forbes  and  Hemsli.y's 
Enumeration  of  Chinese  plants,  published  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Linncan  Society,  mainly  consists  of 
a  list  of  the  Conifers  of  China,  drawn  up  by  Dr. 
Masters.  One  new  species  of  Pinus,  P.  Hcnryi, 
is  described  from  Hupeh.  From  Mount  Omei  a 
new   species    of    Keteleeria    is    recorded.     Alto- 


gether, one  species  of  Thuya  and  one  of  Libocedrus 
are  mentioned,  two  of  Cupressus,  six  of  Juniperus. 
one  of  Cryptomeria  (C.  japonica),  one  of  Glypto- 
strobus,  five  of  Cephalotaxus,  one  of  Taxus,  two 
of  Torreya,  one  of  Ginkgo,  six  of  Podocarpus,  one 
of  Cunninghamia,  eleven  of  Pinus,  six  of  Picea, 
three  or  four  of  Keteleeria,  four  of  Tsuga,  four 
of  Abies,  one  of  Pseudolarix,  and  six  of  Larix. 
Sir  W.  T.  Thiselton-Dyer  contributes  the 
account  of  four  species  of  Cycas.  The  Monoco- 
tyledons are,  we  believe,  completed,  and  will,  we 
hope,  without  further  delay,  be  published. 

Mr.  T.  F.  Peacock.— Those  interested  in 
the  fortunes  of  the  Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent 
Institution  will  learn  with  regret  of  the  death  of 
Mr.  Peacock,  the  honorary  solicitor  to  the  In- 
stitution, to  which  he  has  for  years  rendered 
excellent  service. 

Late  Begonias. — Messrs.  B.  R.  Davis  & 
Sons,  Yeovil,  have  sent  us  a  lot  of  beautiful 
flowers  of  tuberous-rooted  Begonias,  gathered  in 
the  open  on  November  4. 

A  Giant  Cucumber.— A  specimen  fruit  of 
their  new  "  Hercules "  Cucumber,  sent  us  by 
Messrs.  Kelway  &  Son,  Langport  Nurseries, 
Somerset,  measures  2  feet  7-1  inches  in  length, 
and  is  10  inches  in  circumference !  At  shows 
where  the  judges  favour  size,  this  should  have 
an  exceptional  chance  of  gaining  a  prize. 

Kingston -on -Thames  Front  Flower- 
garden  Competition. — The  usual  presentation 
of  prizes  in  connection  with  this  interesting  com- 
petition took  place  in  the  new  buildings  of  the 
Technical  Institute  of  the  town,  on  Saturday 
last.  The  Mayor,  Dr.  St.  L.  Finny,  presided, 
being  supported  by  several  members  of  the  muni- 
cipal corporation,  the  prizes  being  distributed  by 
the  M.P.  for  the  division,  T.  Skewes  Cox,  Esq. 
Prior  to  that  function,  Mr.  J.  Wright,  V.M.H., 
one  of  the  Surrey  C.C.  judges,  gave  a  brief 
address,  in  which  he  described  the  points  sought 
for  in  the  garden  and  window-front  decoration, 
also  some  information  as  to  the  general  condition 
of  cottage  gardening  in  Surrey.  There  were 
thirty-five  prizes  to  be  distributed  by  Mr.  Skewes 
Cox,  and  every  recipient  was  present  to  receive 
them.  Mr.  Skewes  Cox  gave  a  brief  address, 
referring  especially  to  the  charm  added  to  town 
life  by  the  aid  of  front  gardens,  of  which  there 
were  hundreds  in  Kingston.  It  was  no  doubt  an 
absolutely  unique  town  competition.  In  pro- 
posing a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Mayor,  Mr.  A. 
Dean  referred  to  the  admirable  way  in  which  his 
Worship  had  planted  memorial  trees  a  few 
months  earlier,  and  said,  if  needed,  he  would 
o-ladly  give  him  a  recommendation  as  a  gardener 
At  the  conclusion,  the  Mayor  invited  his  friends 
to  partake  of  tea. 


HOME    CORRESPONDENCE. 


CORYDALIS  THALICTRIFOLIA  —  This  is  a 
Chinese  plant  which  so  far  I  have  not  seen,  but  it 
is,  as  I  suppose,  quite  distinct  from  Dicentra  tha- 
lictrifolia  [Yes.],  a  Himalayan  species  with  yollow 
flowers,  wnich  I  saw  in  the  enclosed  garden  at 
Glasnevin,  amongst  other  rare  plants,  twenty 
years  ago  or  so.  I  am  led  to  infer  that  the  plants 
are  different,  as  I  see  both  named  in  the  In&ea 
Kewensis  under  their  respective  genera.  I  should 
also  like  to  ask  whether  Dicentra  thalictrifolia  is 
now  "Town  in  any  English  gardens,  and  whether 
it  produces  seed  therein  '/  There  is  a  moderately 
good  figure  of  this  Dicentra  in  vol.  ii.  of  Sweet's 
British  Flower  Garden  (Series  2),  t.  127,  under 
the  name  of  Dactylioapnos  thalictrifolia,  Wal]  ; 
and  it  is  there  also  said  to  be  the  Dielytra  scan- 
dens  of  Don.  It  is  described  in  Sweet  (I.e.)  as 
being  "a  hardy  annual,  and  is  propagated  by 
seeds ; "  but  if  1  am  not  mistaken,  the  plant 
grown  at  Glasnevin  was  a  perennial  herbaceous 
one.  F.  W.  Burbidne. 
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AZALEA  INDICA. — Looking  in  on  an  enter- 
prising grower,  who  stands  on  the  market,  in  the 
last  days  of  October,  I  was  struck  with  the 
appearance  of  a  batch  of  500  Azalea  indica  just 
arrived  from  the  Continent ;  the  plants  had  been 
just  potted  up,  and  set  out  in  a  cold,  span-roofed 
house,  and  fire  -  heat  used  to  keep  out  frost. 
These  plants  with  good  heads,  well  set  with 
flower-buds,  landed  home  at  just  over  Is.,  or  to 
be  exact  Is.  Id.  each,  would,  if  sold  at  double  the 
price,  represent  a  fair  return  for  outlay,  as  also 
for  labour,  firing,  and  house  room.  Last  year  he 
began  with  100,.  and  they  having  done  well,  the 
larger  order  is  the  result.  Truly,  it  is  a  marvel 
how  such  clean,  healthy  grown  plants  can  be 
grown  for  the  money.  The  market,  with  all  its 
fluctuations,  &c,  is  always  open  for  the  sale  of 
Azaleas  at  remunerative  prices.  Stephen  Castle. 

AWARDS     AT     THE      DRILL     HALL.   —   This,     of 

course,  is  one  of  the  perennial  subjects  for 
discussion,  and  is  likely  to  be  so  until  it 
is  more  fully  understood  on  what  basis,  if  any, 
the  Committees  make  their  awards.  A  case 
in  point  is  that  of  the  Fruit  and  Vegetable 
Committee  at  the  last  meeting.  A  collection  of 
over  seventy  dishes  of  Apples,  consisting  chiefly 
of  well  -  known  cooking,  together  with  some 
dessert  varieties,  was  staged  in  very  good  form, 
and  justly  awarded  a  Silver-gilt  Knightian  Medal. 
Near  this  was  an  exhibit  of  dessert  Apples.  Now 
the  size  of  the  collection  is  not  taken  into  con- 
sideration, but  the  condition  and  quality  of  the 
fruit.  Here  it  was  small  and  badly  shaped  for 
table  use,  and  furthermore  some  specimens 
showed  signs  of  Fusicladium  dendriticum.  As  the 
Society  is  getting  into  such  a  nourishing  con- 
dition, would  it  not  be  more  for  the  advancement 
of  horticulture  for  the  Committee  to  adopt  a  still 
higher  tone,  and  condemn  instead  of  awarding  in 
cases  such  as  the  latter  a  "  Bronze  Banksian?" 
or  must  it  ever  be  in  gardening,  that  criticism 
be  disavowed  ?  W.  H.  Patterson,  The  College, 
Reading. 

LEAF-SHEDS. — To  me  it  is  very  singular  how 
modern  cultures  from  time  to  time  tend  to  bring 
out  in  some  form  or  other  old  garden  prac- 
tices. This  thought  was  recently  brought  to  mind 
by  a  correspondent's  description  of  the  way  tree 
leaves  are  used  in  growing  Orchids  by  the  Messrs. 
Charlesworth  and  others.  Taking  it  as  a  fact 
that  this  practice  may  be  much  extended,  then 
will  arise  the  question  of  a  suitable  leaf-supply 
all  the  year  round.  This  can  only  be  obtained 
by  gathering  the  leaves  when  fairly  dry  during 
the  present  month,  and  storing  them  for  use. 
Some  of  your  older  fruit-growing  readers  will 
remember  the  time  when  a  big  supply  of  tree 
leaves  had  to  be  provided  each  year,  and  kept 
fairly  dry  for  forming  hot-beds  in  Pine-pits.  I 
know  of  two  gardens  where  sheds  were  put  up  for 
this  purpose.  One  was  against  a  wall  facing  east, 
the  other  facing  north.  They  were  open  at 
front  and  at  one  end,  having  stout  posts  to  carry 
the  roof,  which  in  one  case  was  covered  with  tiles, 
and  the  other  blue  slates.  In  country  districts, 
away  from  smoke,  a  roof  covered  with  corrugated 
iron  sheets  would  answer  well.  Of  course,  for 
Orchid-growing,  nothing  like  the  quantity  of 
leaves  would  be  required  as  was  the  case  for 
replunging  Pines.  H.  J.  C,  G-rimston,  Tadcaster. 

BARREN  CUCUMBERS.  —  I  enclose  barren 
growths  of  Cucumber.  I  had  two  plants  thus 
affected,  and  they  were  cuttings  struck  from  a 
bearing  plant.  I  had  also  one  plant  in  a  cold  pit 
similar  to  this,  which  was  a  seedling.  Can  you 
assign  any  reason  why  they  should  be  so  ? 
Neither  plant  has  shown  a  fruit  of  any  sort. 
James  Mayne.  [The  parts  of  the  flower  are  all 
more  or  less  disorganised.  Instead  of  assuming 
their  proper  appearance,  they  are  all  more  or  less 
leafy.  It  is  impossible  to  say  with  certainty  what 
is  the  cause  of  such  changes.  Conjecturally,  it 
may  be  attributed  to  a  sudden  check  to  growth 
at  a  certain  stage  from  a  sudden  drop  in  the 
temperature,  and  attended  by  excessive  mois- 
ture. Ed.] 

MANURIAL  EXPERIMENTS.— As  the  following 
brief  account  of  some  manurial  experiments 
which  I  have  just  completed  on  Kidney  Beans 
and  Potatos,  may  be  interesting  to  many  of  your 
readers,  and  probably  be  of  some  value  to  them, 


you  would  confer  a  favour  by  publishing  it  in 
your  valuable  paper.  In  the  case  of  Kidney 
Beans,  one  plot  received  no  manure ;  a  second 
plot,  1  cwt.  per  acre  of  sulphate  of  potash ;  a 
third  plot,  -4  cwt.  per  acre  of  basic  slag  ;  and  a 
fourth  plot,  1  cwt.  of  sulphate  of  potash  and  4  cwt. 
of  basic  slag  per  acre.  The  yield  from  the  four 
plots  was  at  the  following  rates  per  acre  : — With 
no  manure,  1S3  pots  ;  with  sulphate  of  potash, 
233  pots;  with  basic  slag,  193  pots;  with  sulphate 
of  potash  and  basic  slag  together,  235  pots.  The 
great  value  of  sulphate  of  potash  for  this  crop 
on  soils  such  as  mine,  which  is  medium  and 
inclined  to  be  light,  is  apparent.  With  this 
manure  alone  at  a  cost  of  10s.  per  acre,  the  crop 
was  increased  to  the  extent  of  50  pots  per  acre. 
Basic  slag  alone,  costing  10s.,  increased  the  yield 
by  10  pots,  whilst  on  the  fourth  plot  on  which 
sulphate  of  potash  was  added  to  the  slag,  there 
was  a  further  increase  of  4-2  pots.  In  the  case 
of  the  Potato  crop,  one  plot  was  not  manured  ;  a 
second  received  a  complete  chemical  mixture, 
consisting  of  sulphate  of  potash  1  cwt.,  nitrate 
of  soda  2  cwt.,  and  basic  slag  4  cwt.  per  acre  ; 
and  a  third  plot  the  same  dressing  as  the  second, 
except  that  sulphate  of  potash  was  omitted  from 
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the  mixture.  The  yields  per  acre  were  : — with 
no  manure,  4  tons  2  cwt. ;  with  the  complete 
manure,  12  tons  6£  cwt. ;  and  with  the  complete 
manure,  less  sulphate  of  potash,  5  tons  11-J  cwt., 
per  acre.  Hence,  the  complete  mixture  increased 
the  yield  by  8  tons  4£  cwt.,  but  the  mixture  from 
which  the  sulphate  of  potash  was  omitted  gave 
only  1  ton  9*-  cwt.  in  excess  of  the  unman ured 
plot.  J.  Y.  Holmes,  Walnut  Tree  Farm,  Salwarpe, 
Droitwich.  [A  "pot"  varies  fi*om  64  to  72  lb.  in 
the  different  West  Country  markets.  Ed.] 

KNAURS  ON  TRUNK  OF  TULIP-TREE.—  Referring 

to  "F;  W.  B.'s"  note  on  the  warts  or  knaurs  on 
the  trunk  of  a  Tulip-tree  (p.  329),  and  also  to  the 
report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  on  the  following  page  (330), 
may  I  refer  to  a  note  of  mine  on  Liriodendron 
tulipiferum  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  for  Aug.  2 
last,  p.  85.  The  large  tree  at  Kew  which  I  there 
referred  to,  which  had  a  trunk  of  considerable 
diameter,  was  almost  entirely  surrounded  near 
its  base  with  knots  of  a  similar  character  to  those 
described  by  your  correspondent.  The  tree  stood 
on  the  left  hand  side  of  the  walk  leading  from 
the  Cumberland  Gate  to  the  Broad  Walk.  A 
section  of  the  trunk  showed  knots  or  burrs  thickly 
formed  throughout  its  diameter,  the  "soft 
fleshy  bark "  described  by  your  correspondent- 
shrivelled  up  in  the  course  of  drying,  and  kept 
the  knots  isolated,  and  in  some  cases  loose.     A 


cabinet  specimen  from  the  firmest  or  most  solid 
part  of  the  trunk  was  cut  out,  and  if  I  remember- 
rightly  is  in  the  Museum,  so  that  Mr.  Burbidge* 
may  perhaps  at  some  time  be  able  to  compare  his 
specimen  with  that  at  Kew.  John  R.  Jackson^ 
Claremont,  Lympsbone,  Devon. 

NEW  GRAPES. — I  see  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle 
you  state  that  Mr.  Good  acre  had  gained  an 
Award  of  Merit  for  his  new  Grape,  but  you  do 
not  state  from  what  this  seedling  was  raised. 
In  showing  new  fruits  of  any  kind,  the  Messrs. 
James  Veitch  &  Sons  always  state  the  parents  of 
such  new  fruits,  which  is  only  right.  If  the 
parents  of  new  Grapes,  or  any  fruit,  were  given,, 
all  practical  fruit-growers  would  know  whether 
or  no  it  was  worth  buying.  If  I  remember 
aright,  the  Grape  named  Lady  Hastings  when 
first  shown  was  said  to  be  a  "  sport,"  now  I  see  by 
some  it  is  called  the  new  seedling  Lady  Hastings.. 
A  true  version  as  to  the  origin  of  any  new  flower, 
fruit,  or  vegetable,  would  he  the  means  of 
strengthening  the  character  of  the  novelty,  and. 
establishing  greater  confidence  among  practical 
gardeners.  W.  C.  Leach,  Albany  Park  Gardens* 
Guildford. 


©bituarp. 


Charles  Maries.  —  Everyone  interested  ia 
horticulture  will  hear  with  deep  regret  of  the- 
sudden  death  of  Mr.  Charles  Maries,  Superinten- 
dent of  the  magnificent  gardens  of  Gwalior,  and 
previously  superintendent  of  those  of  Dxu'b- 
hungab,  India,  both  appointments  which  he  filled 
with  great  credit  and  satisfaction. 

Maries  was  a  native  of  Stratford-upon-Avon, 
and  was  at  school  under  the  present  Prof. 
Henslow,  at  the  grammar  school  at  Hampton 
Lucy,  from  1801  to  1865.  Charles  is  described 
as  a  bright  little  fellow,  who  took  kindly  to  the 
botanical  instruction  given  him  by  the  Head 
Master.  Prom  school  he  proceeded  to  the  nur- 
sery held  by  his  elder  brother  at  Lytham,  in  Lan- 
cashire, where  he  remained  for  seven  years. 

It  is,  however,  as  a  plant  collector  that  Mr- 
Charles  Maries  has  earned  the  gratitude  of 
the  horticultural  world,  as  it  was  while  em- 
ployed at  the  Chelsea  nurseries  in  August, 
1S76,  in  company  with  Mr.  C.  Curtis,  another 
well-known  plant  collector,  that  Mr.  H.  J.  Veitch, 
appreciating  his  capacities,  selected  him  for- 
the  carrying  out  of  a  scheme  having  for  its- 
object  the  exploration  of  part  of  China  and 
Japan,  and  especially  of  the  great  Ichang  Valley, 
which  was  rightly  supposed  to  be  exceptionally 
rich  in  arboreal  vegetation,  and  in  which  under- 
taking he  was  very  successful.  Our  collections- 
are  all  the  richer  for  the  many  trees,  shrubs,  and 
plants  which  he  discovered,  and  which,  through 
his  ingenuity  in  packing  and  forwarding,  he- 
managed  to  send  alive  to  this  country  at  a  time 
when  travelling  was  slow  and  uncertain  in  com- 
parison with  the  present  day. 

Among  his  numerous  discoveries  may  be  noted. 
Styrax  obassia,  Primula  obconica,  Eodgersia. 
podophylla,  Platycodon  grandiflorum  Mariesii, 
Hamamelis  mollis,  Pteris  longifolia  Mariesii,- 
and  Caryopteris  mastacanthus — all  plants  which 
have  come  to  stay  ;  also  the  curious  Hydrangea 
hortensis  Mariesii,  and  the  lovely  H.  hortensis- 
rosea,  which  in  this  country  has  not  yet  been- 
appreciated  at  its  full  value,  which  is  now 
cultivated  in  large  quantities  by  Continental 
growers,  who  make  a  specialty  of  flowering  plants 
suitable  for  the  trade  of  florists  and  decorators. 

The  numerous  Conifers  collected  by  Maries  iru 
Japan  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Masters  for 
determination  by  Messrs.  Veitch.  Many  of  them, 
were  described  and  figured  in  this  journal,  and  a 
general  summary  of  them  is  given  in  Dr.  Masters* 
"  Conifers  of  Japan,"  published  in  the  Journal  of 
the  Linnean  Society,  vol.  xviii.  (1880).  Mr.  Harry 
Veitch  also  alluded  to  them  in  his  excellent  papei- 
on  "The  Conifera;  of  Japan,"  read  before  the- 
Conifer    Congress    of    the    Boyal    Horticultural 
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Society,  and  published  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Society,  vol.  xiv.  (1892),  p.  20.  Among  them  was 
iin  undeseribed  species  of  Abies,  which  was  named 
.after  the  collector  whose  name  it  bears  (see 
Gardeners'  Chronicle,  December  20,  1879,  p.  780). 

Mr.  Maries,  who  was  a  Fellow  of  the  Linnean 
Society,  and  also  a  V.H.H.,  and  an  occasional 
•contributor  to  garden  publications  and  to  the 
Journal  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  was 
much  esteemed  by  all  who  had  the  pleasure  of  his 
.acquaintance,  and  will  be  deeply  regretted  by  the 
many  friends  with  whom  he  has  remained  in 
-■correspondence  to  the  end  of  his  days,  ou  Oct.  11, 
when  he  passed  away  at  Gwalior,  in  the  prime  of 


it.  He  discovered  another  interesting  species  of  Fir, 
subsequently  named  after  him.  From  Nikko,  Maries 
walked  overland  to  the  shore,  600  miles,  and  then 
crossed  over  to  the  island  of  Yezo.  From  June  to 
October,  1877,  he  spent  on  the  east  and  west  coasts  of 
Yezo,  travelling  as  far  as  Tokats,  on  the  N  W.  Coast, 
but  his  headquarters  were  at  Horidzumi,  on  the  S.  W. 
Cape,  where  he  made  extensive  botanical  and  entomo- 
logical collections.  The  latter,  over  20,000  specimens, 
were  unfortunately  lost  by  shipwreck.  He  left  Yezo 
with  his  botanical  collections  in  H.M.S.  Modest, 
which  landed  him  at  Ningatu,  on  the  N.W.  coast  of 
Nippon,  in  December,  1877.  After  an  overland  journey  in 
the  snow  he  reached  Yokohama,  and  having  shipped  all 
1  is  collections,  sailed  on  Christmas  Day  for  Hong-Kong. 
Thence  he  visited  the  Island  of  Formosa,  landed  at  Tai 
wan-fu,  and  in  a  few  days  started  for  the  interior.  He 
arrived  at  the  borders  of  the  "savage  country,"  but 


raised  by  Messrs.  Veitch.  In  the  summer  of  1879  he 
once  more  returned  to  Japan  and  rollected  all  the 
evergreen  Oaks,  which  he  successfully  sent  to  England, 
also  the  beautiful  dwarf  Bamboos,  and  that  great 
curiosity,  the  Square  Bamboo.  Altogether  he  intro- 
duced about  600  living  plants,  and  sent  home  large 
quantities  of  seeds  of  Couiterae,  Oaks,  Maples,  and 
other  fine  trees." 


CYPEIPEDIUM    x   TEANSVAAL 
SUPERBUM. 

The  handsome  Cypripedium  which  is  shown  in 
fig.  123  was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Sander  &  Sons, 
St.  Albans,   at  a  meeting   of  the  Royal   Horti- 


Fig.  123. — cypripedium  x  transvaal  superbum. 


life,  leaving  a  widow,  a  son,  and  a  daughter,  for 
whom  our  deepest  sympathy  is  felt  in  their  sad 
'"bereavement. 

We  take  what  follows  from  the  History  of 
European  Discoveries  in  China,  by  E.  Bretschneider, 
M.D.,  1898,  p.  741  :— 

"  He  left  England  in  February,  1877,  his  destination 
being  Shanghai.  From  this  place  he  visited  the  Snowy 
Mountains  near  Ning  Po,  where  he  met  with  most  of 
the  Chinese  plants  introduced  by  Fortune,  and  then 
left  for  Japan.  Having  visited  Osaka,  Kioto,  Lake 
Biwa,  and  the  surrounding  hills,  he  went  on  to  Yoko- 
hama. He  inspected  all  the  celebrated  nurseries  for 
•cultivated  plants  at  Yokohama  and  Yedo,  and  intro- 
duced from  thence  to  England  many  rare  plants, 
especially  Ferns  and  Maples.  His  Bpecial  ob- 
ject of  search  being  Coniferae,  he  proceeded  from 
Yokohama  seventy  five  miles  northward  to  Nikko, 
situated  in  the  central  mountains,  where  he  saw 
niagnificient  Conifer  forests.  He  rediscovered  there 
Abies  Veitchi,  to  which  tree  till  then,  some  mystery 
nppeired  attached,  and  sent  home  living  specimens  of 


could  not  get  to  the  totally  unknown  grand  forest-clad 
mountains.  He  then  tried  the  north  of  Formosa,  but 
without  success,  and  so  went  to  Shanghai. 

Iu  the  spring  of  1878,  Maries  visited  Chin  Kiang  and 
Kiu  Kiang.  From  the  latter  place  lie  went  to  some 
mountains  about  25  miles  south,  to  a  place  called 
"  Dragon's  Pool  "(in  the  Lu  Shan  mountains).  Here  he 
found  Liriodendron  tulipiferum  (see  Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  1889,  ii.,  718),  Larix  Kcempfcri,  Cryptomeria 
japonica,  all  immense  trees,  and  also  an  extremely 
beautiful  Lily,  which  Mr.  Baker  called  Lilium  lanci- 
folium,  Thbg.  var.  glorioides.  Maries  thinks  that  it  is 
quite  a  distinct  species,  one  of  the  handsomest  for 
cultivation.  At  Kiu  Kiang  he  had  sunstroke,  and  was 
an  invalid  for  two  months.  The  summer  of  1878  he 
spent  again  in  Japan,  in  the  north  of  Nippon,  collect- 
ing seeds,  particularly  of  Conifers.  In  December  he 
left  Japan  and  went  to  Hankow  ou  the  Yangtze. 

In  the  spring  of  1879,  he  started  forlchang,  noo  miles 
further  up  the  river,  where  he  had  a  glorious  time 
amongst  the  gorges  of  the  Y'anglze,  above  Ichang, 
where  the  great  river  rushes  out  of  the  mountains. 
Here  lie  found  Primula  obeonica,  of  which  he  pro- 
cured large  quantities  of  seeds,  from  which  plants  were 


cultural   Society   on   November  4,  and    it    then 
obtained  an  Award  of  Merit. 

It  is  from  a  cross  between  C.  Chaniberlain- 
ianum  and  C.  Rothschildianuni,  and  exhibits  dis- 
tinct traces  of  the  first-mentioned  parent.  Th 
upper  sepals  are  pale  green,  heavily  striped  with 
deep  brown  or  chocolate  colour.  The  petals  are 
long,  and  extend  iu  a  rigid  horizontal  position. 
They  are  pale  green,  spotted  with  dark  purple, 
and  the  lip  is  rose-coloured,  with  yellow  upper 
margin. 


Lily  of  the  Valley.  -Some  illustrations  iu 
Mollf.r's  Deutsche  Gartner  Zeitung  for  Sep- 
tember 27,  arc  calculated  to  astonish  our  growers 
by  reason  of  the  enormous  extent  of  the  cultiva- 
tion, the  numbers  of  the  staff  employed,  the 
refrigerating  chambers,  the  packing  for  market, 
and  other  details,  as  seen  in  the  nurseries  of  Mr. 
E.  Nbubert,  Wandsbeck,  near  Hamburgh. 
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SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL    HORTICULTUEAL. 
Scientific  Committee. 

November  4  —Present :  Dr.  M.  T.  Masters,  F.R.S.  (in 
the  chair) ;  Messrs.  Worsley,  Baker,  Michael,  Saunders, 
Bowles,  Odell,  and  Hooper;  Drs.  Kendle  and  Cooke; 
Rev.  G.  Henslow,  Hon.  Sec. 

Ergot,  Prevalence  of  —  Mr.  Hooper  observed  (hat  this 
disease  was  particularly  abundant  this  season,  and 
exhibited  specimens  on  Cocksfoot  and  Rye-grass.  It 
generally  is  frequent  in  wet  autumns. 

Apple-trees  in  Blossom.— He  also  referred  to  the  occur- 
rence of  flowers  on  Apple-trees,  a  fact,  elsewhere  noted 
in  the  papers,  due  to  the  mildness  of  the  weather.  Dr. 
Masters  observed  that  when  such  flowers  occurred  on 
spurs,  they  were  instances  of  precocious  flowering. 

Tomatos  and  Bordeaux  Mixture.  —  Mr.  Hooper  also 
Called  attention  to  the  advantages  of  using  this  fungi- 
cide  on  outdoor  Tomatos,  which  were  shown,  when  left 
to  themselves,  to  have  completely  failed ;  but  those 
sprayed  bore  at  least  half  a  crop  this  autumn. 

Crocus,  rare  species.— Mr.  Bowles  showed  a  blossom 
of  C.  speciosus^yar.  Aitchisoni,  which  bore  a  fine  pale- 
coloured  flower ;  the  country  was  not  known  whence  it 
was  received. 

Cypripedium  Malformed.  —Mr.  Saunders  showed  a 
drawing  of  a  flower  having  the  labellum  erect  and  one 
additional  petal.  Dr.  Masters  undertook  to  add 
farther  details. 

Apple-leaf  Black  Mould.— Dr.  M.  C.  Cooke  reported  as 
follows  upon  the  Apple-leaves  submitted  for  examina- 
tion :— "ilhey  were  badly  diseased  with  the  attack  of  a 
black  mould  new  to  the  British  I.sles.  The  leaves  were 
dead  or  dying  at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  and  the 
under  surface  sprinkled  on  the  dead  parts  with  black 
dots,  which  proved  to  be  the  tufts  of  conidia  produced 
by  Coniothecium  Ouestieri  [?]  (Desm.),  which  was  found 
and  described  in  France  in  1857  on  leaves  of  Cornus 
sanguinea.  The  conidia  are  brown,  very  variable  both 
in  form  and  size,  and  muriformly  septate,  clustered  in 
glomerules,  and  mixed  with  a  few  slender  threads. 
This  parasite  has  appeared  so  seldom  that  no  experi- 
ments have  been  made  upon  it,  but  it  is  recommended 
to  strip  off  and  burn,5and  sweep  from  the  ground  all 
fallen  leaves,  so  as  to  prevent  the  diffusion  of  the  pest. 
Even  when  this  is  done,  if  there  is  any  foliage  left,  it 
should  be  sprayed  with  one  of  the  copper  solutions  to 
destroy  the  germinating  powers  of  the  conidia." 

Flax  Wilt.— Dr.  Cooke  communicated  the  following 
paper  :  "Since  the  last  meeting  of  the  Committee  I 
have  learnt  that  experiments  have  been  undertaken  in 
the  N.  Dakota  experimental  station  (Bulletin  No.  50)  to 
ascertain  the  cause  of  the  disease  known  as  '  Flax  Wilt ' 
and  'Flax-sick  soil,'  a  disease  which  appears  to  be 
known  in  Ireland,  as  well  as  in  Belgium,  Germany,  and 
other  Flax-producing  countries  of  Europe.  I  may 
premise  that  it  has  long  been  known  that  Flax  cannot 
be  grown  continuously  for  any  long  period  upon  the 
same  soil,  because  then  the  soil  becomes  'sick'  and 
the  Flax  seedlings  die  off  and  do  not  produce  a  crop. 
The  cause  of  this  has  hitherto  been  a  mystery,  mostly 
attributed  to  the  exhaustion  of  the  soil.  The  result  of 
these  experiments  appears  to  be,  not  the  exhaustion  of 
any  of  the  chemical  constituents  of  the  soil,  but  the 
prevalence  of  a  minute  fungus  in  the  soil,  which  preys 
upon  the  debris  of  the  previous  year's  crop,  and  attacks 
the  young  seedlings  of  the  new  year,  causing  them  to 
wilt  and  die.  The  name  of  this  new  fungus  is  Fusarium 
lini. 

Outgrowths  on  Potato  Tubers.— Dr.  Cooke  supplied  the 
following  additional  facts  upon  this  disease,  lately 
reported  upon:— "It  was  attributed  to  a  newly  de- 
scribed fungus  under  the  name  of  Chrysophlyctis 
endobiotica.  Although  at  the  time  I  advocated  its 
decided  affinity  to  the  tumour  produced  on  Beetroot ; 
more  recently  specimens  have  been  sent  to  Berlin, 
with  the  result  that  Dr.  Magnus  has  not  only  con- 
firmed this  affinity,  but  has  demonstrated  that  it  is  the 
same  species,  which  is  known  as  (Edomyces  leproides 
(Trabut),  so  that  the  'Beetroot  tumour'  and  the 
•  Potato  tumour '  are  caused  by  the  same  fungus.  This 
should  be  noticed,  since  the  form  on  Potatos  has  for 
two  years  been  destructive  in  sevjral  localities  in  the 
British  Isles,  and  is  quite  capable  of  infestingBeetroot 
in  like  manner." 

Iris  Black  Mould.  —  Dr.  Cooke  also  reports  upon 
diseased  Irises  tent  to  the  committee  :  —  "Since  the 
last  meeting  a  plant  of  Iris  ochroleuca  has  been  sub- 
mitted to^me  for  examination.    The  roots  were  in  a 


perfectly  sound  condition,  but  the  leaves  were  affected 
in  a  similar  manner  to  those  of  other  specimens  sent 
to  the  committee  recently,  and  of  which  I  find  no 
record  in  the  reports  of  our  meetings.  The  leaves 
turn  yellow  and  sickly,  and  then  brown,  dying 
towards  the  tips.  Upon  these  brown  patches  occur 
sooty  or  blackish  spots,  often  of  considerable  ex- 
tent, rather  velvety  under  a  lens,  which  manifest 
the  appearance  of  a  black  mould  (Heterosporium). 
It  occurs  on  the  leaves  ot  Iris,  Freesia,  Antholyza,  and 
Hemerocallis,  and  is  known  not  only  in  Europe,  but 
at  the  Cape,  New  Zealand,  and  the  United  States  of 
America;  and  will  be  found  described  in  Massee's 
Plant  Diseases,  pp.  321  and  410,  and  figured  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  plate  v., 
fig.  90.  Spraying  with  potassium  sulphide  is  reported 
to  check  the  disease,  and  all  diseased  leaves  should  be 
cutoff  and  burnt.  If  these  precautions  are  attended 
to,  and  the  foliage  is  not  watered,  the  disease  may  be 
controlled.  Also  spraying  with  ammoniacal  copper 
solution  checks  the  disease,  after  clearing  away 
diseased  leaves." 

Grubs  among  Sedums.  —  Mr.  Saunders  reported  as 
follows  on  some  specimens  sent  by  Mr.  Maynard, 
Wymondham,  Norfolk:  "The  grubs  sent  with  the 
enclosed  letter  are  the  grubs  of  one  of  the  weevils, 
either  the  black  Vine-weevil  (Otiorhyncbue  sulcatus), 
or  the  clay  coloured  weevil  (O.  picipes),  but  the  grubs 
of  these  species  are  so  much  alike  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  tell  them  apart.  However,  as  the  life 
history  of  both  is  exactly  the  same,  it  does  not  make 
much  difference  from  a  cultivators  point  of  view.  The 
parent  weevils  lay  their  eggs  at  the  roots  of  various 
soft-rooted  plants,  Sedums,  Primulas,  Begonias,  Cycla- 
mens, and  Ferns,  being  great  favourites.  The  weevils 
themselves  are  also  very  destructive  to  the  foliage  aud 
tender  shoots  of  Vines  and  many  other  plants,  particu- 
larly Ferns  and  Dracaenas.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
means  of  killing  the  grubs  but  picking  them  out  from 
among  the  roots.  Any  insecticide  that  would  kill  the 
gruba,  would  certainly  be  equally  destructive  to  the 
plant.  The  beetles  are  not  often  seen,  as  they  feed  at 
night,  and  hide  themselves  very  carefully  during  the 
day.  They  may  be  caught  by  putting  a  white  cloth 
under  the  plant  that  they  are  attacking  before  it 
becomes  dark.  If  the  plant  is  in  a  pot  it  is  better,  if 
possible,  to  lay  it  on  its  side;  then,  after  it  has  been 
dark  for  an  hour  or  so,  throw  a  strong  light  suddenly 
upon  the  plants.  This  will  generally  cause  the  weevils 
to  fall  off,  when  they  will  easily  be  seen  on  the  cloth; 
if  they  do  not  fall,  give  them  a  jarring  shake,  and 
search  it  well.  Small  bundles  of  dry  moss  or  hay  make 
good  traps;  they  should  be  laid  on  the  soil  in  pots, 
near  the  stems  of  the  plants,  or,  in  thecase  of  creepers 
tied  on  to  the  stems  or  shoots,  so  that  when  the 
weevils  are  seeking  shelter,  they  should  find  one  close 
at  hand.  The  traps  should  be  examined  every 
morning.  These  weevils  are  either  black,  and  about 
half  an  inch  in  length,  or  of  a  dull,  pale,  yellowish- 
brown  colour,  and  about  half  an  inch  in  length, 
according  to  the  species." 

Partial  Separation  of  Parental  Characters  in  a  Hybrid 
Orchid.— Mr.  Hurst  sent  a  flower  with  the  following 
communication  :  "A  plant  of  PaphiopedilumxCanhami 
(P.  superbiens  x  P.  villosum),  which  hitherto  has 
always  produced  normal  flowers  with  me,  has  now 
produced  the  curious  flower  exhibited.  One  side  of 
the  lip  or  slipper  is  normal  in  colour,  being  evidently 
a  fair  blend  between  the  parent  species.  The  other 
side  of  the  lip  may  be  divided  into  three  distinct 
areas :  (1)  a  uarrow  band  of  rich  brown-purple,  as  in 
the  parent  P.  superbiens  ;  (2)  a  broad  band  of  greenish- 
yellow,  as  in  the  parent  P.  villosum  ;  (3)  the  remainder 
of  the  lip  being  a  normal  blend  between  the  two 
parents.  We  have  here  evidently  a  partial  separation 
of  the  mixed 'blood'  of  the  parent  species,  the  result 
beingamoEaic  rather  than  a  blend.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  the  hairs  within  the  lip  are  sharply  sepa- 
rated, as  in  the  colour,  and  there  is  also  a  slight 
tendency  to  separation  in  the  colour  of  the  dorsal 
sepal  and  the  petals.  Whether  this  partial  'sport' 
will  prove  permanent  remains  to  be  seen,  though  it  is 
not  very  likely.  We  really  know  very  little  about  the 
manner  in  which  the  cells  of  hybrids  are  deter- 
mined and  formed,  but  this  particular  case  suggests 
that  when  the  cells  were  being  formed  in  areas  (1)  and 
(2),  the  parental  determinants,  instead  of  working 
together  to  form  a  blend,  somehow  separated,  the  P. 
superbiens  determinants  alone  forming  No.  (1)  area, 
aud  the  P.  villosum  determinants  forming  the  other 
(No.  2).  Similar  'sports'  have  been  recorded  in  the 
allied  hybrid  P.  x  Harrisianum  (P.  barbatum  x  P. 
villosum),  for  the  history  of  which  see  Cypripedium  x 


Dauthieri  Rossianum,  Rchb.  f.  in  Gardeners'  ChronicLa, 

1888,  i.,  p.  425;  C.  x  D.  marmoratum,  Rev,  Hort.  Beige* 

1889,  p.  241  (with  plate) ;  C.  x  Dauthieri  x  (dimidiate). 
Gardeners'  Chronicle,  1893,  i.,  p.  335,  fig.  45,  cf. ;  alao 
Orch.  Rev.,  1894,  pp.  20,  147." 

Acorns  jrom  the  Cape.— Mr.  Henslow  showed  speci- 
mens illustrating  the  great  amount  of  variation  occur- 
ring in  the  size  and  shape  of  acorns  from  trees  growing 
in  and  near  Cape  Town.  They  are  all  from  original 
importations  from  Europe  of  the  common  Oak.  One- 
tree  was  remarkable  for  bearing  a  large  number  of 
acorns,  all  of  which  had  three  embryos.  They  were 
cultivated  by  the  Dutch  more  on  account  of  the  acorns 
for  pigs'  food  than  for  timber,  as  this  is  rather  in- 
ferior to  English  Oak.  Numerous  avenues  have  been 
planted  in  the  colony. 

Self-burial  of  Bulbs.— Mr.  Worsley  showed  a  bulb 
formed  below  the  previous  one  ;  and  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  its  position  indicated  the,  so  to  say., 
intention  of  Nature  to  deepen  the  position  of  the  bulb. 
It  bore  numerous  contractile  roots  of  the  usual  spindle- 
shaped  form,  which  were  strongly  wrinkled  at  the  base- 
Mr.  Heuslow  called  attention  to  a  paper  on  this  sub- 
ject (Bot.  Gaz.,  xxxiii  ,  p.  401)  on  Californian  Liliacea?, 
of  which  some  bury  their  bulbs  (as  does  Colchicum)  by 
means  of  the  rhizome  alone,  without  contractile  roots  ; 
while  others  do  it  entirely  by  aid  of  these  organs. 

Wireworm.—  Mr.  Baker  mentioned  that  these  pests 
had  been  very  troublesome  this  season,  particularly 
where  mineral  fertilisers  had  been  used.  On  a  very 
poor  chalky  bank  some  Vetches  were  very  badly- 
attacked,  especially  on  some  long  slips,  which,  for 
experimental  purposes,  had  been  dressed  with  potassic 
and  phosphatic  fertilisers.  On  these  slips,  fresh  shoots- 
v/ere  continually  beiug  produced  and  destroyed. 
Another  field  near,  situate  in  the  valley,  was  planted 
with  Prince  of  Wales  Peas,  and  some  rows  of  these  also 
received  dressings  of  the  same  fertilisers.  A  fine  crop- 
resulted  notwithstanding  wireworm  attacks.  Turnips 
were  drilled  between  the  rows,  and  these  were  badly- 
attacked,  especially  where  the  mineral  fertilisers  had 
been  used  for  the  Peas.  Although  the  Turnips  were 
badly  pierced,  they  were  much  finer  otherwise  than  on 
the  rows  where  these  fertilisers  had  not  been  used.  It- 
is  admitted  that  much  organic  matter  favours  wire- 
worm,  but  the  attack  was  much  more  severe  where  the 
mineral  fertilisers  were  used.  It  maybe  noted  that, 
the  Vetch  is  not  often  much  injured  by  wireworm.  In 
the  cise  of  the  Pexs  andsucceeding  Turnips,  a  possible: 
explanation  may  be  that  the  increased  vigour  of  the 
Peas,  induced  by  the  minerals,  largely  increased  the? 
supply  of  combined  nitrogen,  and  this,  in  conjunction 
with  the  residual  minerals,  produced  more  succulent 
Turnips,  which  were,  therefore,  more  favoured  by  the 
pests." 

REDHILL  AND   REIGATE. 

A  Mutual  Improvement  Association,  numbering  llo- 
merabers,  has  been  established  for  the  gardeners  of 
Redhill  and  Reigate.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Association 
held  on  October  14  last,  Mr.  J.  Gregory,  photographer,. 
Croydon,  gave  a  lecture  on  the  "Botanic  Gardens, 
Kew,"  illustrating  it  with  numerous  lantern-slides  ~r 
aud  at  the  second  meeting  Mr.  J.  W.  Bark3  lectured  on 
"Grape-Vines  and  Peaches." 


CROYDON  AND  DISTRICT  HORTI- 
CULTURAL MUTUAL  IMPROVE- 
MENT. 

October  22.— A  well-attended  meeting  was  held  in 
the  society's  room  at  the  Sunflower  Temperance  Hotel, 
Croydon,  on  the  above  date,  Mr.  W.  J.  Simpson 
presiding. 

An  interesting  paper  by  Mr.  E.  Lovett,  Vice-President 
Croydon  Natural  History  Society,  on  "  How  to  Make  an 
Alpine  Garden"  was  read.  Mr.  Lovett  described  the 
habits  of  plants,  as  observed  by  himself  upon  the 
Swiss  Alps,  and  spoke  of  the  great  pleasure  derived 
from  the  possession  of  an  alpine  garden.  The  lecturer, 
by  the  aid  of  diagrams  and  photographs,  illustrated  the 
principles  on  which  such  a  garden  should  be  formed. 

The  lecture  was  listened  to  with  much  interest,  and 
was  followed  by  an  interesting  discussion. 


BRISTOL  &  DISTRICT    GARDENERS' 
MUTUAL  IMPROVEMENT. 

October  30.— A  most  successful  meeting  of  this  So- 
ciety was  held  at  St.  John's  Rooms,  Redland,  on  the 
above  date,  when  Mr.  J.  H.  Jarvis,  of  the  Newport 
Gardeners'  Association,  gave  a  leoture  on  the  "  Culti- 
vation of  Pot  Roses.''  Mr.  E.  H.  Binfield  occupied  the 
chair,  and  there  was  a  good  attendance. 

Prizes  for  six  cat  Roses  were  awarded.    The  1st  went 
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to  Mr.  J.  C.  Godwin  (gr.,  Mr.  McCulloch),  and  the  2nd 
to  Mr.  A.  Baker  (gr  ,  Mr.  Orchard). 

A, number  of  Certificates  of  Merit  were  awarded  for 
Pear?,  for  various  Orchids,  for  cut  specimens  of 
Bamboos,  &c. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held  ou  November  13,  when 
Mr.  E.  H.  Binfleld  will  give  a  lecture  on  "Stove  and 
Greenhouse  Ferns." 


READING  &  DISTRICT  GARDENERS' 
MUTUAL  IMPROVEMENT. 

Abdut  120  members  assembled  a*>  the  last  fortnightly 
meeting  of  the  above  Association,  when  Mr.  James  C. 
House,  of  Westbury  ou-Trym,  gave  a  lecture  on  "Sweet 
Peas."  In  introducing  the  subject  the  lecturer  asked 
t  le  question,  "  What  are  the  qualities  of  the  Sweet  Pea 
whi_m  gives  it  such  a  high  position  amongst  flowers  ?" 
and  answered  it  as  follows  :  the  wide  range  of  colour, 
the  softness  of  its  tints,  perfume,  durability,  grace  of 
form,  length  of  flowering  season,  and  that  the  seed  was 
within  the  reach  of  all.  An  interesting  discussion 
followed. 

The  exhibits  were  numerous  and  interesting.  Hono- 
rary :— Mr.  G.  Stanton,  gr.,  Park  Place,  made  a  fine 
exhibit  of  Apples  and  Pears,  correctly  named;  also  a 
basket  and  t»vo  pedestals,  standing  about  2h  feet  high, 
of  beautiful  specimens  of  Sweet  Peas,  illustrating  the 
mildness  of  the  season. 

Mr.  BARNEy.gr.,  of  Bearwood,  staged  three  Melons, 
and  Mr.  J.  Pound,  gr.,  of  Caversham,  two  dishes  of 
Apples,  splendid  fruits  for  the  season. 

The  prizes  won  iu  the  recent  essay  competition  were 
presented  to  the  successful  competitors. 


LIVERPOOL  HORTICULTURAL. 

November  1.— The  winter  session  of  this  Association 
began  on  the  above  date,  when  Mr.  Stoney,  gr  ,  Cainp 
Hill,  Woolton,  read  an  instructive  paper  on  "The  Cul- 
tivation of  the  Grape  Vine,"  treating  it  in  all  its  phases, 
training,  stopping,  forcing,  &c.  The  chairman,  Mr. 
Foster,  who  has  for  many  years  conducted  these  meet- 
ings, gave  all  members  and  friends  a  hearty  welcome, 
:ud  Loped  ere  long  that  better  and  more  spacious 
accommodation  would  be  obtainei,  for  it  was  badly 
needed.  

PLYMOUTH    CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

November  4.— This  show  was  opened  on  the  above 
date  in  the  Guildhall,  Plymouth,  to  which  an  annexe 
in  the  shape  of  a  spacious  marquee  had  been  added  in 
order  to  accommodate  the  numerous  exhibits  entered 
to  compe'.e  for  the  handsome  prizes  offered,  the  value 
of  which  reached  a  total  of  over  £200.  Competitors 
monopolised  almost  the  entire  available  space,  and 
but  little  was  available  for  the  display  of  nurserymen's 
exhibits— a  rare  occurrence  in  flower  shows  nowadays. 

In  the  premier  cut  bloom  class  for  forty-eight 
Japanese,  competition  was  keen,  the  1st  prize  being 
won.  by  Mr.  F.  S.  Vallis,  of  Chippenham,  who  the 
same  day  carried  ofT  both  the  Holmes  Memorial  Cha'- 
lenge  Cup,  and  1st  prize  for  blooms  arranged  in  vases, 
at  the  National  show  at  t':e  Royal  Aquarium.  His  stand 
contained  a  great  many  fin<>  blooms,  of  which  we  may 
mention  a  few;— W.  R.  Church,  Sensation,  M.  Louis 
Remy,  Australie.  Calvat's  '99,  Be-sie  Godfrey,  Nellie 
Pockett,  P.ncbus,  Mrs.  Mease,  Ethel  Fitzroy.  Mrs.  J. 
Lewis,  M.  Chenon  de  Leche,  Mrs.  J.  Bryant,  Mr.  F.  S. 
Vallis,  and  Mrs.  VaDis.  very  fine.  2nd  prize  was  won 
by  Mr.  G.  Foster,  of  Teignmouth.  with  good  blooms; 
:ird  prize  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Drake,  Cardiff. 

For  twenty-four  Japanese,  the  1st  prize  was  won  by 
Mr.  W.  M.  Smith,  Wivtlscombe,  who  had  fine  bloomB  of 
Lord  Ludlow,  Mr.  A.  Barret,  Kimberley,  Australie,  W.  R. 
Church.  Le  Grand  Dragon,  Florence  Molyneux,  M. 
Louis  'R£my,  Miss  Alice  Byron,  Madame  Von  Andre, 
Mrs.  Coombes,  and  Pride  of  Madford ;  2nd,  Mr.  F.  S. 
Vallis;  3rd,  Mr.  B.  H.  Hill,  Crediton. 

For  twelve  Japanese,  the  1st  prize  was  won  by 
Mr.  W.  M.  Smith,  with  among  others  G.  W.  Palmer, 
Australie,  Gustava  Henry,  Jane  Molyneux,  Lord 
Ludlow,  Miss  Alice  Byron,  Mr.  A.  Barret,  and  M.  Louis 
Remy;  2nd,  Sir  John  Shelley,  Crediton;  3rd,  Mr.  J. 
R.  Gulscn,  Teignmouth. 

For  six  Japanese,  white.— 1st,  Mr.  T.  Martin,  with 
superb  blooms  of  Mrs.  G.  Lewis  ;  2nd,  Mr.  G.  Foster, 
with  Madame  Carnot;  3rd,  Mr.  F.  Bradshaw,  with 
Madame  Carnot. 

Six  Japanese,  any  other  colour.— 1st,  Mr.  F.  Brad- 
shaw, with  Mrs.  Mease;  2nd.  Mr.  J.R.  Gulson,  with  Le 
Grand  Dragon  ;  3rd,  Mr.  G.  Foster,  with  Mrs.  Mease. 

Six  incurved  Japanese.— 1st,  Mr.  J.  R.  Gulson  ;  2nd, 
Sir  John  Shelley;  3rd,  Mr.  G.  Foster. 

Twelve  blooms,  Anemones.  —  1st,  Sir  J.  Jenkins, 
Mannamead;  2nd,  Mr.  F.  Bradshiw. 

For  twelve  vases  of  single  Chrysanthemums,  1st  prize 
was  won  by  Mr.  G.  Foster;  2nd,  Mr.  S.  H.  Phillips; 
3rd,  Mr.  F.  Bradshaw. 

In  the  cut  bloom  classes  restricted  to  "residents 
wit'. in  15  miles  of  Plymouth,"  all  the  premier  honours 
were  carried  off  by  Mr.  T.  Martin,  the  winner  of  the 
premier  prize  for  six  white  Japanese  In  the  open  classes, 


who  staged  splendid  blooms,  which  would  have  taken 
prizes  in  the  unrestricted  classes.  In  twenty  four 
Japanese  we  noted  tine  blooms  of  Lord  Ludlow,  Mrs. 
Coombe3,  M.  Louis  Remy,  Lord  Roberts,  Phoebus, 
Marquise  V.  Veno3ta,  Meredith,  Royal  Standard,  Mrs. 
G  Lewis,  Mrs.  Mease,  Australie,  and  Madame  Carnot; 
2nd.  Admiral  Sir  A.  Buller,  Plympton  ;  3rd,  General 
Sir  R.  Pole  Carew,  Antony  House. 

GR0UP3. 

The  President's  Silver  Cup,  for  the  best  group  of 
foliage  and  flowering  p'ants,  was  won  by  Messrs.  J.  R. 
Chalice  &  Sons,  nurserymen,  Plympton,  who  staged  a 
fine  collection,  containing  species  of  Bamboos,  Lilies, 
Orchids.  Carnations,  Tuberoses,  Ferns,  Palms,  and 
other  foliage  plants. 

For  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  there  were  four 
entries,  the  1st  prize  being  wou  by  Messrs.  J.  Webber  &, 
Sons  with  a  varied  collection,  consisting  of  Orchids, 
Euphorbias,  Eucharis,  Salvias,  Bouvardias,  tall  Palms, 
CodiECuras,  Dracaenas,  Asparagus,  &c.  2nd,  Admiral 
Parker,  Delamore;  3rd,  Mrs.  Dormer. 

Chrysanthemums  in  groups,  1st,  Mrs.  Dormer;  2nd, 
Messrs.  J.  Webber  &  Sons  :  3rd,  Sir  J.  Jenkins. 

Many  prizes  were  given  for  Chrysanthemums  in  pots, 
for  Primulas,  Cyclamens,  Roman  Hyacinths,  Pelar- 
goniums, Orchids,  Begonias,  and  Salvias;  and  fruit 
and  vegetables  were  largely  represented  by  excellent 
collections,  the  premier  honours  in  the  two  sections 
falling  respectively  to  Sir  John  Shelley  and  Mr.  F. 
Bradshaw. 

Mr.  H.  Hodge,  St.  Austell,  had  on  view  a  lar^e 
number  of  tuberous  Begonia  blooms  siogle  azd  double, 
which  deservedly  received  a  Certificate  of  Merit. 
Messrs.  Isaac  House  &  Son,  Weslbury-on-Trym, 
Bristol,  showed  a  fine  collection  of  Violets,  of  which 
La  France  and  Luxoimc  were  remarkable  for  their 
size.  Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey,  Exmouth,  staged  an  inte- 
resting assortment  of  new  Chrysanthemums  of  his  own 
raising,  acollection  of  self  winter  flowering  Carnations 
of  merit,  and  very  tine  zonal  Pelargoniums.  Messrs.  R. 
Veitch  &  Son,  Exeter,  and  Messrs.  Rossiters,  Ltd  , 
Paignton,  had  collections  of  Apples;  and  Messrs.  J. 
Tomlinson  &  Sons,  Devonport,  showed  Apples,  Pears, 
and  Grapes. 

Prizes  were  given  for  floral  displays,  and  three  firms 
competed,  exhibiting  a  lavi&h  profusion  of  hothouse 
and  other  flowers,  arranged  in  shower  -  bouquets, 
wreaths,  harps,  stars,  crosses,  fl  lgs.  and  all  manter  of 
devices:  1st,  Mr.  J.  R.  Williams;  2nd,  Messrs. 
Hender  &  Sons. 


WITNEY,  OXON. 

November  4.— The  annual  exhibition  of  Chrysan- 
themum?, fruits,  and  vegetables,  was  held  at  the  Corn 
Exchange  on  the  above  date.  The  Chrysanthemum 
classes  were  not  keenly  contested,  but  the  quality  of 
the  plants  and  blooms  were  exceptionally  good.  In  the 
groups  of  Chrysanthemums,  Mr.  W.  T.  Felton,  was  a 
good  1st  with  strong,  healthy  plants,  and  well  finished 
blooms. 

In  cut  blooms  Mr.  J.  G.  Ravenor,  bad  an  excellent 
exhibit  of  twenty-four  Japanese.  The  chief  prize- 
winners in  the  fruit  classes  were  Messrs.  C.  Walter, 
J.  Haley,  C.  Haley,  and  Rev.  Jenkyn. 

The  exhibits  of  vegetables  were  excellent,  Messrs. 
White.  Batt,  Early,  Gusk,  and  Mrs.  Pembury,  were 
the  chief  prize  winners. 

In  the  classes  for  single  and  double  flowered  Pri  mulas, 
Messrs  .Batt,  Jacob,  Early,  and  Foreshew(?)  were  to 
tl  e  'ront. 

Mr.  Wastie,  of  Eynsham,  staged  over  forty  dishes  of 
Apples  in  good  con  dition,  and  distinct  varieties. 
Mr.  J.  Akers,  Stanton  Harcourt,  staged  a  fine  lot  of 
Marie  Louise,  and  Princess  of  Wales  Violets. 

The  stage  was  relieved  with,  a  miscellaneous  assort- 
ment of  Ferns,  Palms,  Crotons,  and  Chrysanthemums 
from  Eynsham  Hall,  arranged  under  the  supervision  of 
Mr.  J.  Anderson,  head  gardener.  The  business  arrange- 
ments were  in  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Felton  &,  Hayier 
(Hon.  Sees.),  who  did  their  work  well.  S.  H. 


BOURNEMOUTH      AND        DISTRICT 
HORTICULTURAL. 

November  4,  ?. -The  above  society  held  its  sixteenth 
annual  show  of  plants,  cut  blooms,  fruit,  and  vege- 
tables in  the  Volunteer  Drill  Hall  on  the  above-men- 
tioned dates— an  exhibition  which,  as  regards  the 
quality  of  the  exhibits  generally,  wa3  equal,  if  not 
superior,  to  any  hitherto  held  by  the  Society. 

Open  Classes. 

In  the  class  for  thirty-six  cut  blooms,  Japanese,  not 
more  than  two  of  any  one  variety,  there  was  only  one 
entry,  this  coming  from  Mr.  L.  J.  Newell,  gr.  to  W.  II. 
Dore,  Esq.,  Branksome  Park.  These  were  a  grand  lot 
of  flowers,  large,  of  line  depth,  even,  and  very  fresh- 
looking.    The  exhibitor  was  awarded  a  1st  prizs. 

The  best  twelve  Japanese,  distinct  varieties,  wore 
shown  by  Mr.  J.  Collins,  gr.  to  Sir  John  Grove?, 
with  a  good  even  dozen  of  blooms  ;  2nd,  Mr.  W.  Squiic, 


gr.  to  Col.  C.  M.  Churchill,  Wimborne.  The  last- 
named  exhibitor  secured  1st  for  six  Japanese. 

Mr  Newell  was  1st  for  four  vases  of  Japanese  Chryr- 
anthemums,  distinct,  five  blooms  of  one  variety  to  be 
shown  on  long  stems,  and  own  foliage  in  each  vase. 
Mr.  G.  W.  Simmonds,  gr.  to  Mrs.  Arthur  Wigginp, 
Christchurch,  was  2nd.  both  staging  good  and  attrac- 
tive exhibits,  which  well  illustrated  the  adaptability  of 
the  Chrysanthemum  for  thi3  style  of  floral  decora'ion, 
the  long  stems  admitted  of  the  individual  blooms  beicg 
seen  to  advantage,  Madame  Carnot,  Mr.  T.  Carrit  gton, 
and  Mrs.  Mease  being  the  varieties  thus  shown. 

A  fine  bloom  of  Miss  Edith  Pilkington  secured  for 
Mr.  Newell  the  prize  oil'ered  for  the  premier  bloom 
(Japanese)  of  the  exhibition;  Lady  Isabel,  shown  by 
Rev.  C.  H.  Burrows,  being  the  premier  incurved 
bloom. 

The  prize  for  the  best,  illustrative  collection  of  cut 
blooms,  staged  with  or  without  foliage  in  specimen 
glasses,  epergnes,  or  stands,  at  the  option  of  the  ex- 
hibitor, on  a  table  space  of  5  feet  by  4  feet :  let.  Mr.  C 
Mantle,  gr.  to  E.  F.  Tei.fer,  Esq. ;  2nd,  Mr.  C.  Phillip;-, 
gr.  to  T.  J.  Hankinsjn,  Esq.— both  showing  good, 
even,  fresh  blooms  of  the  respective  tyr.e3  of  the 
Chrysanthemum . 

The  prize  for  the  best  designed  and  most  tastefully 
arranged  floral  centre  for  a  dinner-table  was  awarded 
to  Mr.  R.  Chamusrlai>j,  florist,  Lansdowne,  Bourne- 
mouth; Mis3  Edith Cavanagh  Murphy  being  2nd,  and 
Mr.  C  Phillips  3rd. 

Group  of  Chrysanthemums  and  foliage  plants 
arranged  on  a  space  of  150  square  feet,  1st,  Mr.  W, 
Squire,  who  had  an  effectively-arranged  group  of  weli- 
grown  and  well-flowered  plants. 

Fruit— Grapes.  Mr.  J.  Collins  was  1st  for  three 
bunches  of  Black  Grape?,  and  Mr.  W.  Mitchell,  gr.  to 
J.W.Fleming,  Esq.,  Chilworth  Manor,  Komsey,  2nd, 
both  staging  creditable  bunches  of  Mrs.  Pince's  Black 
Muscat.  In  the  corresponding  c!a?s  for  White  Grapes, 
Mr.  Mitchell  was  easily  1st,  staging  three  middle- 
sized  bunches  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  large  of  berry, 
even  in  size,  clean,  and  of  fine  colour;  Mr.  C.  Cox,  gr. 
to  Lord  Eustace  Cecil  being  ind  with  the  same 
variety. 

Apples  and  Pears.— Mr.  J.  Collins  had  the  best  six 
dishes  of  Apples,  staging  good-sized,  even  fruits  of 
Blenheim  Orange  and  Orange  Pippins,  Warner's  King, 
Golden  Spire,  Cox's  Pomona,  and  Peasgood's  Nonsuch  ; 
and  Mr.  Mitchell  was  2nd.  The  prizes  offered  for  a 
like  number  of  dishes  of  Pears,  distinct  varieties,  fiVe 
fruits  to  a  dish,  were  taken  by  the  same  exhibitors,  and 
in  the  same  order  as  in  the  previous  class,  the  varieties 
shown  in  Mr.  Collins'  1st  prize  lot  being  Beurre  Diel, 
DojenDc  du  Cornice,  Varie  Louise,  Beurre'  Superfin, 
Beurre  Langelier,  and  Pitmaston  Duchess. 

Plants  in  Pots—  The  prizes  for  three  bushes  of  Japane  e 
Chrysanthemums  went  to  Mr.  Newell  and  Mr.  C. 
Phillips,  in  that  order;  Mr.  W.  Palmer,  gr.  to 
Sutclifpe  Field,  Esq.,  Parkstone.  had  the  best  speci- 
men plant  of  any  variety :  and  Mr.  Newell  was  2nd, 
both  staging  creditable  plants.  Mr.  George  Taylor,  gr. 
to  R.  Cromptov,  Esq.,  had  the  best  nine  plants  fo; 
dinner-table  decoration,  staging  Codneums.  Dracaenas, 
Pandanus  Veitchi,  <fcc.  ;  Mr.  Squire  was  2nd.  Mr. 
Phillips  had  the  best  six  Primula  plants;  Mr.  G. 
Taylor  having  the  2nd  best  half-dozen. 

Vegetables.— Mr.  Mitchell  had  the  best  collection  of 
eight  kinds  of  vegetables,  staging  fine  produce,  his 
Leeks,  Onions,  and  Tomatos  being  especially  good; 
the  2nd  and  3rd  prizes  going  to  Mr.  Newell  and  Mr. 
£qxjire  respectively. 

Local  Classes. 

The  best  groups  of  Chrysinthemums  arranged  on  a 
space  of  50  square  feet  were  contributed  by  Mr.  Newell 
and  Mr.  Palmer,  both  exhibitors  putting  up  well- 
grown  and  finely  flowered  plants 

Mr.  Phillips  and  Mr.  Newell  were  1st  and  2nd 
respectively  for  three  bush  plants. 

Mr.  Barge,  gr.  to  the  Rsv.  C.  H.  Burrows,  and  Mr 
Phillips  staged  the  best  half-dozen  winter  flowering 
Begonias, in  the  order  in  which  their  names  appear, 
with  finely  flowered  plants  of  Gloire  de  Lorraine. 

Fruit.— Mr.  Cox  had  the  best  two  bunches  of  black 
Grapes,  staging  good  Gros  Colmar;  Dr.  H.  G.  Lyk 
taking  2nd  prize  with  Black  ilicanto. 

Mr.  Cox  was  also  an  easy  1st  In  the  class  for  white 
Grapes,  with  fairly  good  bunches  of  Muscat  of 
Alexandria. 

Vegetables.  —  Some  good  productions  were  forth- 
coming in  the  contests  for  the  special  rii/.es  ottered  by 
Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  Beading,  by  Mr.  John  Swap- 
field,  Lansdowne,  Bournemouth;  Messrs.  Toon  OOP, 
and  other  traders 


SOUTHAMPTON    HORTICULTURAL. 

November  4,  5.— The  annual  autumn  exhibition,  held 
in  Victoria  Hall,  was  in  all  respects  worthy  of  its 
position  in  the  Chrysanthemum  world.  Plants  were 
not  numerous,  but  they  were  of  flue  quality,  and  in  the 
group  class  the  rivalry  was  of  tho  keenest. 

Mr.  C.  Hoscy,  gr.  to  J.  C.  E.  I/Esterrk,  Esq  ,  11  » 
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field,  Southampton,  took  the  1st  prize,  with  dwarf, 
well  •  flowered,  well  -  arranged  plants  ;  and  Mr.  B. 
Hurley,  Masonic  Hall.  Woolston,  the  2nd.  Mr.  C. 
Hoset  bad  the  finest  plants  suitable  for  conservatory 
decoration,  having  the  varieties  R.  Hooper  Pearson, 
Miss  Alice  Byron,  and  Charles  Dovis ;  and  Mr.  C. 
Dymott.  florist,  of  MiUbrook  Road,  Southampton,  was 
the  next  best.  This  exhibitor  was  successful  with  four 
bush  specimens  :  and  Mr.  C.  Hosey,  2nd.     ' 

Groups  of  miscellaneous  plants  were  fairly  well 
shown,  and  Mr  E  Wills,  florist,  Southampton,  was  1st ; 
and  Mr.  T.  Hall.  gr.  to  Sir  S.  Montagu,  Bart.,  South- 
ampton House,  2nd. 

Cut  Blooms. 

The  competition  in  these  classes  was  severe.  For 
twelve  Japane=e  varieties,  shown  in  triplets,  the  chief 
prize  consisted  of  a  Victorian  Challenge  Trophy,  with 
a  substantial  sum  of  money  added.  The  winner  was 
Mr.  G.  Hall,  gr.  to  Louisa  Lady  Ashrurton,  Melchet 
Court.  Rom se v,  with  fine  blooms,  and  he  was  closely 
followed  by  Mr  J  Dawes  gr.  to  Mrs.  Og-ilvie,  Hamble- 
don,  Cosh  am,  There  were  three  entries.  The  best 
twenty-four  Japanese  blooms  were  those  which  were 
shown  by  Mr.  T.  Nobbs.  gr.  to  the  King,  at  Osborne; 
the  next  best  were  those  shown  by  Mr.  G.  Hall. 
Mr.  Nobrs,  was  likewise  1st  for  eighteen  Japanese, 
showing  well  developed  blossoms  of  popular  varieties. 
Mr.  Dawes  was  1st  with  twelve  blooms,  and  Mr.  Nouns. 
2nd.  Mr.  G.  Hall  had  the  best  twelve  blooms  cf 
incurved  varieties,  and  Mr.  J.  Love,  Cowes,  was  2nd. 

In  the  amateurs  classes,  the  flowers  were  but  little 
inferior  to  many  in  the  open  classes.  Mr.  E.  Brown, 
Alma  Road,  Southampton,  was  the  most  successful, 
taking  1st  for  twelve  Japanese  incurved  varieties,  and 
for  eiehteen,  and  also  for  twelve  in  any  other  section. 
Mr.  Brown  was  1st  for  four  varieties  shown  in  threes 
in  vases,  winning  with  examples  that  showed  great 
cultural  skill. 

The  ladies  classes  were  very  attractive.  The  most 
tastefully  arranged  vase  of  Chrysanthemums,  Ferns, 
&c,  which  took  the  prize,  was  shown  by  Miss  Snei.l- 
crove,  in,  Oxford  Road  Southampton.  Miss  Wadmore, 
was  1st  for  a  basket  of  au'umn  leaves  and  berries. 

Fruit  was  plentiful  and  good. 


NATIONAL     CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

AMATEURS. 
November  4,  5,  6.— The  show,  as  a  whole,  has  been 
dealt  with  inn  former  issue.  We  now  add  a  few  com- 
ments on  the  amateurs'  classes,  but  the  varieties  in  these 
being  similar  to  those  already  mentioned  in  the  open 
classes,  we  need  only  refer  to  the  more  important. 

Japanese  Varieties. 

The  best  exhibit  of  eighteen  Japanese  blooms,  dis- 
tinct, was  from  Mr.  J.  Childs,  gr.  to  Mrs.  Foss,  The 
Priory,  Totteridge,  who  showed  the  varieties  Mutual 
Friend,  Ella  Curtis,  Lord  Ludlow,  and  Mrs.  White 
Popham,  very  well ;  the  2nd  and  3rd  prizes  being  won 
respectively  by  Mr.  A.  Page,  gr.  to  G.  W.  Kilner,  Esq., 
Ravenscroft,  North  Finchley.  and  Mr.  C.  H.  Martin,  gr. 
to  Mrs.  Langton,  Raymead,  Hendon,  N.W. 

A  good  collection  of  twelve  blooms  was  shown  by 
Mr.  M.  Payment,  gr.  to  W.  Beech,  Esq.,  North  Ocken- 
don,  Romford,  whose  bloom  of  W.  R.  Church  was  shown 
as  almost  perfectly  reflexed;  yet  next  to  this  was  a 
much-twisted  specimen  of  Mrs.  Barkley;  Chas.  Long- 
ley  was  excellent  in  colour.  2nd,  Mr.  Leonard  Gooch, 
gr.  to  T.  Wickham  Jones,  Esq  ,  South  Norwood;  and 
3rd,  Mr.  A.  Page,  gr.  to  G.  W.  Kilner,  Esq  ,  Ravens- 
croft, North  Finchley. 

There  were  as  many  as  ten  collections  of  six  blooms, 
distinct,  the  1st  prize  being  obtained  by  Mr.  A.  Robert- 
son, gr.  to  F.  J.  Yarrow,  Esq  ,  18,  Abbey  Road,  St. 
John's  Wood,  who  showed  the  varieties  W.  R.  Church, 
Australie,  Mrs.  White  Popham,  Calvat's  Sun,  Madame 
R.  Cadbury,  and  Mafeking  Hero.  The  specimens  were 
of  very  good  quality,  and  the  coloured  ones  highly 
developed.  2nd,  Mr.  H.  Pes  tell,  gr.  to  F.  S.  Wigram, 
Esq.,  Elstow,  Bedford;  and  3rd,  Mr.  J.  Childs. 

Of  three  collections  of  six  blooms  of  one  variety  of 
Japanese,  an  exhibit  of  W.  R.  Church,  from  Mr.  A. 
Robertson,  gr.  to  F.  J.  Yarrow,  Esq  ,  18,  Abbey  Road, 
St.  John's  Wood,  was  placed  1st.  The  blooms  were  of 
good  size  and  colour,  and  were  shown  naturally. 

In  the  classes  for  amateurs  in  Division  II.,  Mr.  A.  R. 
Knight,  63,  Hardinge  Road,  Ashford,  Kent,  won  1st 
prize  for  IS  Japanese  blooms,  distinct;  and  Mr.  Thos. 
Smith,  Cobbold  Road,  LeyLonstone,  2nd  prize.  The 
best  exhibit  of  twelve  blooms  in  the  same  division  was 
from  Mr.  M.  Silsbury,  Providence,  Sandown,  Isle  of 
Wight;  and  Mr.  Geo.  Heal,  Holly  House  Compton, 
Guildford,  was  2nd. 

Mr.  E.  Jones,  51,  Bower  Street,  Bedford,  had  a  pretty 
collection  of  six  blooms,  distinct;  2nd,  Mr.  T.  Siiarpe, 
1,  Railway  Terrace,  Stone,  Greenhithe,  who  had  a  very 
richly  coloured  crimson  reflexed  variety,  named 
Royal  Standard. 


For  a  collection  of  twelve  incurved3,  Mr.  T.  Sharpe, 
1,  Railway  Terrace,  Stone,  Greenhithe,  won  1st  prize; 
and  Mr.  D.  B.  Crane  had  the  best  six  bunches  of 
Pompons. 

Floral  Arrangements. 

The  principal  class  in  the  amateur  section  for  floral 
arrangements  was  one  for  a  display  of  blooms  of  deco- 
rative varieties  on  a  space  of  6  feet  by  3  feet,  the  1st 
prize  being  offered  by  Mr.  Percy  Waterer.  Mr.  D.  B. 
Crane  won  the  premier  award  with  an  attractive  ex- 
hibit, including  Japanese,  reflexed,  Pompon,  and 
single -flowered  varieties  ;  2nd,  Mr.  Percy  L.  Johnson, 
North  Gate,  Bishops  Stortford. 

The  following  class  was  somewhat  similar,  but  the 
exhibitor  could  only  lie  a  lady,  and  Mr.  Percy  Waterer 
provided  the  1st  prize  of  a  Challenge  Cup  and  a  Silver- 
gilt  Medal.  Mrs.  D.  B.  Crane  won  this  with  an  exhibit 
in  which  most  of  the  flowers  were  displayed  in  vasesv, 
and  these  were  relieved  by  the  inclusion  of  a  silvered 
rustic  stand  as  a  centrepiece.  The  colours  of  the 
flowers  included  only  shades  of  pink,  white,  and  shades 
of  bronze  colour  approaching  to  red.  2nd,  Mrs.  A. 
Taylor,  5,  Vernon  Terrace,  East  Finchley. 

The  best  hand-bouquet  of  flowers  was  shown  by  Mr. 
E.  H.  Chitty,  gr.  to  T.  Hardy,  Esq  ,  Chomcley  Lodge, 
Highgate;  and  the  best  vase  of  blooms  of  a  Japanese 
variety,  by  Mr.  E.  Jones,  51,  Bower  Street,  Bedford. 


CHELTENHAM    ROOT,   FRUIT,  AND 
CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

November  5.—  The  thirty-second  annual  show  of  the 
Cheltenham  Root,  Fruit,  and  Chrysanthemum  Society, 
was  opened  at  the  Winter  Gardens,  Cheltenham,  on  the 
above  date.  There  were  41  field  entries,  lit  root 
specimens,  and  21  grain.  In  the  flower,  fruit,  and 
vegetable  classes,  the  entries  totalled  2M  as  against  270 
in  the  previous  year,  the  fruit  classes  not  attracting  so 
many  exhibitors  as  previously,  no  doubt  owing  to  the 
wet  season  and  the  scarcity  of  fruit.  The  specimens 
shown,  however,  were  of  first-class  quality.  There 
was  a  falling  off  in  the  general  quality  of  the 
Chrysanthemums. 

Mr.  H.  G.  Bennett  (gr.,  Mr.  Bates),  won  the  Cor- 
poration Cup  for  incurved  varieties  ;  and  Mr.  J. 
Horlick,  Cowley  Manor  (gr.,  Mr.  Maddocks),  won  both 
the  Hicks-Beach  Cup  for  the  best  group,  and  the 
Rogers  Cup  for  the  best  circular  group.  The  name  of 
Mr.  H.  G.  Benneit  figured  again  and  again  in  the 
plant  classes,  his  chief  opponents  being  Mr.  H.  O.  Lord 
and  Mr.  J.  Pilgrim,  the  latter  of  whom  ran  him  very 
close.  In  addition  to  the  Cup  winner,  Dr.  Ferguson, 
Pates  aud  Sharpe,  and  Mr.  Marsh,  had  beautiful 
g  oups. 

In  the  classes  for  cut  blooms,  the  names  of  Mr.  Lord 
and  Mr.  Horlick,  were  again  prominent. 

The  cottager's  Chrysanthemums  were  extremely 
creditable.  Messrs.  Cypher  &  Sons,  added  much  to 
the  general  effect  of  the  bhow  by  their  stand  of  Orchids 
and  Begonias,  not  for  competition;  and  the  Rev.  G. 
Coventry  was  represented  by  an  interesting  display 
of  Primulas. 

In  the  fruit  classes,  Mr.  T.  Spencer,  Ross;  The 
Earl  of  Coventry,  and  the  Rev.  G.  Coventry,  secured 
the  principal  awards  for  Apples,  Pears,  and  Grapes.  F.P. 


TORQUAY   CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

November  5.— The  Torquay  Gardeners'  Association 
held  their  annual  Chrysanthemum  show  on  the  above 
date,  in  the  large  hall  of  the  Bath  Saloons,  which  was 
well  filled  with  cut  blooms  and  groups  contributed  by 
residents  in  the  town,  and  by  nurserymen's  exhibits. 
Unfortunately,  owing  to  the  attendance  at  the  last  few 
shows  having  been  (very  limited  on  account  of  wet 
weather,  and  to  the  unaccountable  paucity  of  sub- 
scribers to  the  Association's  funds,  no  money  was 
available  for  prizes,  but  want  of  the  incentive  of  com- 
petition had  little  or  no  effect  on  the  character  of  the 
display;  the  honorary  exhibits,  though  lacking  the 
usual  prize-cards,  being  fully  up  to  the  level  of  former 
years. 

Over  200  fine  cut  blooms  of  the  usual  exhibition 
varieties  were  staged,  and  an  excellent  central  group 
of  Chrysanthemums  was  contributed  by  Dr.  Ford 
Edgelow,  as  well  as  five  attractive  groups  of  stove  and 
greenhouse  plants  by  other  supporters  of  the  Associa- 
tion, while  four  artistically  decorated  dinner-tables 
added  interest  to  the  show,  one  in  which  sprays  of 
small  yellow  Chrysanthemums  were  associated  with  a 
few  pale  pink  flower- panicles  of  Begonia  Gloire  de 
Lorraine  being  specially  worthy  of  commendation. 

Messrs.  Curtis,  Sanford  &  Co.,  Devon  Rosery, 
Torquay,  staged  a  good  collection  of  Chrysanthemum- 
plants,  fronted  by  retarded  Spiraeas,  Lily  of  the  Valley, 
aud  Lilium  longiflorum,  as  well  as  other  flowering  and 
foliage  plants;  and  also  showed  three  boxes  of  Rose 
blooms  cut  from  the  open,  a  very  creditable  display  so 
late  in  the  year.    From  the  same  Company's  fruit  farm 


came  a  capital  selection  of  Apples,  as  well  as  Tomatos, 
Cucumbers,  and  Chilis,  iuterspersed  with  many  varie- 
ties of  Violets,  flowering  sprays,  and  Strawberry  Royal 
Sovereign  from  the  open. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Smale,  Torquay,  had  an  attractive  stand  of 
Chrysanthemums,  Salvias,  Cactus  Dahlias,  hybrid  Strep- 
toearpus,  and  other  plants.  Messrs.  R.  Veitch  &  Son, 
Exeter,  showed  Solanum  Wendlandi,  Romneya  Coul- 
teri.  Acacia  platyptera,  Scabiosa  caucasica  niagnifica, 
Amaryllis,  Belladonna  speciosa  purpurea,  Primula 
Isabellina,  Nerines,  and  other  plants  in  bloom.  Mr. 
W.  H.  Alford  had  Begonias  Turnford  Hall,  and 
Mrs.  Leopold  de  Rothschild.  Mr.  J.  Heath, 
Kingskerswell,  showed  Violets  in  great  variety, 
and  Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey,  Exmouth,  exhibited  Carna- 
tions, zonal  Pelargoniums,  and  new  Chrysanthemums. 


MARGATE  HORTICULTURAL. 

November  5, 6.— The  sixteenth  annual  exhibition  took 
place  at  the  Hall-bythe-Sea  on  the  dates  mentioned. 
The  groups  of  Chrysanthemums,  miscellaneous  groups, 
and  floral  decorations,  always  important  features 
at  this  show,  were  numerous  and  keenly  contested, 
aud  the  exhibits  generally  were  of  great  merit. 

The  1st  prize,  a  Silver  Cup  of  the  value  of  fifty  gui- 
neas, and  £6  in  money,  offered  for  the  best  group  of 
Chrysanthemums  and  foliage  plants,  was  deservedly 
won  by  Mr.  Cornford,  gr.  to  the  donor,  Capt.  Powell 
Cotton,  Quex  Park,  Birchiugton,  the  Cup  having  now 
been  won  by  the  same  exhibitor  for  three  years  in 
succession  it  becomes  his  sole  property.  On  this  occa- 
sion Mr.  Chapman,  nurseryman,  Ranisgate,  was  a  good 
2nd.  Mr.  Blackwood,  gr.  to  Lord  Decies,  Beresford 
Lodge,  Birchiugton,  was  1st  in  the  miscellaneous  groups, 
exhibiting  nicely  flowered  Orchids,  Lilies,  Palms, 
Codiamins,  iSsc. ;  2nd,  Mr.  Cornford.  There  was  a  good 
display  of  cut  flowers  from  various  exhibitors,  Mr. 
Cornford  taking  the  lead  in  several  of  the  principal 
classes.  Amongst  other  successful  exhibitors  in  the 
cut  b.oom  classes  mention  should  be  made  of  Mr. 
J  Bond,  gr.  to  E.  S.  Drax,  Esq.,  Oiantigh  Towers, 
Wye;  Mr.  E.  Pullinger,  and  Mr.  A.  Koss,  Westgate. 
Miss  Nellie  Brockman,  of  Addington,  was  1st  for  an 
epergne  filled  with  Chrysanthemums  and  foliage. 
Baskets  of  flowers,  sprays  for  personal  adornment, 
bouquets,  wreaths,  &c.,were  numerously  shown. 

There  was  a  good  display  of  hardy  fruits ,  whilst  on 
the  contrary.  Grapes  were  of  very  poor  quality.  In 
the  leading  c  asses  for  Pears  and  Apples,  Mr.  Burgess, 
gr.  to  J.  T.  Friend,  Esq  ,  Nortndown,  Margate,  took 
several  prizes.  Mr.  Comiord,  Messrs.  Bunyard,  Maid- 
stone, and  others  sent  collections  of  Pears  and  Apples. 


HEREFORD  FRUIT  AND  CHRYSAN- 
THEMUM. 

November  5,  6.— The  show  held  by  this  society  in  the 
Shire  Hall,  Hereford,  on  the  above  date  was  in  every 
way  a  good  one,  the  display  of  Apples  and  Pears, 
more  especially,  considering  the  bad  season.  The 
schedule  provides  upwards  of  seventy  classes  for  these 
fruits  alone,  and  iu  almost  every  case  they  were  well 
filled.  Grapes  iu  some  instances  were  splendidly 
shown ;  aud  the  collections  of  vegetables,  for  which 
Mr.  Wilson,  Commercial  Street,  Hereford,  ottered 
special  prizes,  were  excellent.  It  may  be  remarked, 
however,  that  these  latter  exhibits  would  have  been 
more  interesting  and  instructive  had  the  varieties 
bceu  named.  The  classes  devoled  to  the  Chrysanthe- 
mum were  generally  well  filled  with  creditable  exhibits. 

Open  Classes. 

Pears  were  perhaps  collectively  better  shown  than 
were  Apples,  the  class  for  twenty  four  varieties  being 
very  fine.  Here,  Mr.  Spencer,  gr.  to  H.  C  Moffatt, 
Esq  Goodrich  Court,  Koss,  was  1st  with  Beurre  Bosc, 
Beurie  Hardy,  Beurre  Baltet  Pore,  Beurie  Superfin, 
Doyenn6  du  Cornice,  Crassaue,  Winter  Nelis.aud  Marie 
Louise,  as  some  of  his  best  dishes.  Mr.  Humphries, 
gr.  to  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  Holme  Lacy,  Hereford, 
followed  closely  with  Brown  Beurre,  C.  de  la  Cour, 
Beurre  Bosc,  ueurrc  Superfin,  Beurre  d'Amanlis,  Red 
Doyenne,  &c. 

For  twelve  dishes,  three  excellent  sets  were  staged  : 
the  1st  place  being  secured  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Jones,  gr.  to 
H.  C.  LUTWl'CHE.  Esq.,  Kynaston,  with  excellent  dishes 
of  Doyenne  du  Cornice,  Marie  Louise,  Huyshe's  Victoria, 
Pitmaston  Duchess,  Conseilleur  de  la  Cour,  Beurre 
Superfin,  Beurre  Hardy,  &;■ ;  Mrs.  Blashill,  Bridge 
Sollars,  Heretord,  who  followed,  had  good  fruits  of 
Doyenne  Boussoch,  Beurr6  Hardy,  Beurie  Bachelier,&c. 

A  pleasing  departure  from  the  usual  mode  of  staging 
Apples  was  made  in  the  class  for  fifty  distinct  varieties, 
decorative  plants  being  arranged  among  the  dishes  of 
fruit.  In  this  class  Mr.  Watkins,  who  usually  exhibits 
strongly,  was  not  present.  The  Kinhsclere  iNcrsery 
Co.,  however,  took  the  lead,  with  a  splendid  lot  of 
clean,  well-coloured  fruit,  including  Egremont  Russet, 
Wheeler's  Russet,  Allingtou  aud  King  of  the  Pippins, 
Court  Pendu  Plat,  Wealthy,  Beaumann's  Red  Reinette, 
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Mabbott's  and  Worcester  Pearmains,  &c.  Messrs- 
Pewtress,  Bros,  followed  closely  with  nicely  staged 
fruit;  their  leading  dishes  comprised  Adams'  Pear- 
niain,  Wealthy,  Ribston  and  King  Pippins,  Cellini, 
Annie  Elizabeth,  Newton  Wonder,  Bramley's  Seedling, 
Tyler's  Kernel,  &c.  Mr.  Grindrod,  Whitfield,  staged, 
too,  a  remarkably  good  table  of  leading  varieties. 

A  class  for  thirty  distinct  dishes  only  brought  one 
exhibitor,  Mr.  K.  M.  Whiting,  Credenhill,  Hereford, 
who  staged  a  very  creditable  collection,  including 
Allington,  Wormsley  GraDge,  and  King's  Acre  Pippins, 
Worcester  and  Hormead's  Pearmain,  Cornish  Aromatic, 
Blenheim  Orange,  Newton  Wonder,  Queen  Caroline, 
Bismarck,  &c. 

Amateur  Classes. 

In  a  class  for  twelve  culinary  and  twelve  dessert 
kinds,  several  good  entries  were  made.  The  1st  prize 
deservedly  fell  to  Mr.  W.  Jones,  gr.  to  C.  H.  Hazle- 
hurst,  Esq.,  Morton  Court,  with,  as  his  leading  varie- 
ties, Mrs.  Baron,  Warner's  King,  Crimson  Custard, 
Tyler's  Kernel,  Worcester  Pearmain,  King  of  the 
Pippins,  and  Egremont  Russet;  Mr.  J.  Wootton, 
Byford,  Hereford,  followed  closely  with  other  favourite 
varieties,  including  Wealthy  and  Allington  Pippin. 

The  class  for  twelve  culinary  varieties  made  a  big 
display,  and  the  competition  was  close.  Mr.  Nunn,gr. 
to  E.  Woodhouse,  Esq,  Burghill  Court,  was  1st,  his 
fruits  of  Hanwell  Souring,  Beauty  of  Kent,  Bramley's 
Seedling,  Dumelow's  Seedling,  and  Annie  Elizabeth 
being  very  fine;  Mr.  W.  Jones  was  a  close  2nd. 

Mr.  Spencer  was  a  good  1st  for  eight  dishes  of 
dessert  Apples,  showiDg  mostly  old  favourites;  Mr. 
Wootton  was  placed  2nd;  and  Mr.  Davies,  gr.  to  W.  C. 
King-King,  Esq.,  Bodenham  Manor,  was  3rd. 

There  were  eight  exhibitors  in  the  class  for  eight 
dishes  of  Pears,  which  brought  Mr.  Currie,  gr.  to 
the  Rev.  G.  H.  Devenport,  Foxley,  to  the  front,  with 
fine  fruits  of  Fondante  d'Aulomne,  Emile  d'Heyst, 
Marie  Louise,  Durondeau,  Beurre  Bosc,  B.  Diel,  &c  ;  and 
2nd,  Mr.  Loston,  gr.  to  the  Rev.  H.  Brierley,  Bridston 
Vicarage.  In  a  class  for  a  dish  of  Apples  of  recent 
introduction,  Mr.  Whiting  was  placed  1st  with  Alling- 
ton Pippin  ;  Mr.  Watkins  2nd  with  Vicar  of  Beighton, 
and  Mr.  Wootton  3rd  with  Royal  Snow. 

Champion  Classes. 
Mr.  Grindrod  was  1st  with  a  grand  bunch  of  Gros 
Colman  Grape,  the  best  bunch ;  Mrs.  Blasiiill  with  huge 
Pitmaston  Duchess  Pears,  the  finest  dish ;  and  Mr. 
Spencer  won  both  the  prizes  for  the  best  dish  of 
dessert  and  culinary  Apples. 

Vegetables. 

Thecollections  of  ten  varieties  stagedforMr.  Wilson's 
prizes  were  excellent,  there  being  close  competition 
between  the  six  collections  shown.  Mr.  Froggatt,  gr.  at 
Belmont,  who  had  good  produce,  was  1st ;  Mr.  Davies,  gr. 
to  W.  C.  King-King,  Esq.,  2ad;  and  Mr.  Grindrod,  a 
close  3rd. 

Groups  of  Plants. 

Flowering  and  ornamental  foliage  plants  occupying 
an  area  of  10  feet  by  7  feet,  brought  two  fine  groups  of 
capital  plants,  tastefully  arranged,  and  Mr.  Fox,  gr.  to 
Sir  H.  Cotterell,  secured  the  1st  prize  with  Amaryllis, 
Euphorbias,  Richardias,  Codia?ums,  Palms,  Pandanus, 
Dracaenas,  &c.  Mr.  C.  Whiting,  White  Cross  Nur- 
sery, Hereford,  was  2nd.  Mr.  Whiting  was  the  sole 
exhibitor  of  a  group  of  Chrysanthemums  arranged, 
and  deservedly  took  the  1st  prjze. 

Cut  Blooms  of  Chrysanthemums. 

With  twenty-four  Japanese  Mr.  Lovelock,  gr.  to 
W.  Foster,  Esq.,  Brockhampton  Court,  Hereford,  was 
deservedly  placed  1st  for  good  blooms  of  Mons.  L.  Remy, 
Loveliness,  Godfrey's  King,  W.  R.  Church,  Mrs.  Coombes, 
&c,  and  was  followed  by  the  Rev.  H.  Brierley. 

There  were  a  number  of  minor  competitions  in  the 
classes  for  cut  blooms,  bouquets,  wreaths,  and  other 
florist's  objects,  and  Roses,  Orchids,  and  Carnations 
were  tastefully  shown,  adding  greatly  to  the  attractions 
of  the  show. 


who  was  followed  closely  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Graham,  gr.  to 
A.  T.  Stephens,  Esq.,  Penarth,  who  was  also  1st 
for  twelve  Japanese,  and  Mr.  Parsons  for  twelve 
incurveds,  with  really  good  examples. 

Single-flowered  varieties  were  capitally  staged. 

In  objects  of  the  florists'  art,  Mr.  W.  Treseder,  Car- 
diff, was  unapproachable,  and  carried  all  before  him, 
except  one  for  a  bouquet  of  Chrysanthemums,  in  which 
Mr.  R.  Crossling,  nurseryman,  Penartb,  was  1st,  with 
a  graceful  bouquet  of  blooms  of  Source  d'Or. 

Chrysanthemum  plants  were  fewer  than  usual  at 
this  show,  but  they  were  of  good  quality. 

Mr.  W.  Treseder  was  1st  for  a  round  group  of  Chrys- 
anthemums, having  an  edging  of  foliage  plants;  and 
Mr.  W.  Hatherdale,  Roath,  was  1st  for  a  smaller 
group,  that  showed  much  skilful  culture  and  good 
taste  in  the  arranging  of  the  materials. 

Mr.  J.  Basham,  Bassaleg,  showed  hardy  fruit  in 
quantity  ;  Cactus  and  Pompon  Dahlias  were  abundantly 
shown  by  Mr.  W.  Treseder  ;  and  Mr.  S.  Treseder  had 
a  group  of  lovely  Roses  in  bunches.  Messrs.  Cypher's 
Orchids  gave  a  desirable  variety  to  the  sho  w. 


CARDIFF     CHRYSANTHEMUM 

November  5,  6.— A  successful  show  was  held  in  the 
Park  Hall,  Cardiff,  and  a  slight  falling  off  in  the 
entries  was  compensated  by  the  extra  good  quality  of 
the  exhibited  objects. 

Cut  blooms  receive  much  encouragement,  the  prizes 
being  good,  and  the  chief  class,  that  for  twenty-four 
Japanese  vars.,  distinct,  offers  really  handsome  ones. 
Mr.  W.  Drake,  Cathays  Terrace,  Cardiff,  secured  the 
1st  prize  with  heavy,  finely-grown  blooms  ;  and  Mr. 
J.  Howe,  gr.  to  G.  Williams,  Esq.,  Manor  House, 
Cardiff,  was  an  excellent  2nd. 

Mr.  Drake  was  1st  for  twenty  four  incurved  varieties, 
having  middle  sized,  well-finished  blooms  of  typical 
varieties  ;  Mr.  Ritchings  coming  in  a  close  2nd. 

Twelve  Japanese  blooms  were  best  from  Mr.  Town- 
send,  gr.  to  H.  Pitt,  Esq.,  Abergavenny,  who  had  very 
excellent  examples ;  and  Mr.  Milncr,  gr.  to  Miss 
Talbot,  Margam,  was  2nd. 

The  competition  among  growers  in  Cardiff  was  keen, 
and  the  blooms  shown  left  little  to  be  desired.  The 
beBt  twenty-four  Japanese  were  shown  by  Mr.  E.  A. 
Parsons,  gr.  to  Mrs.  J.D.  Gunn,  Newport  Road, Cardiff; 


mum  Society's  Certificate  being  adjudged  to  the  latter 
for  quality  of  blooms.  In  the  miscellaneous  collection 
of  plants,  lstprizcwas  won  with  a  pretty  arrangement 
by  Mr.  W.  Brock. 

Two  classes  were  devoted  to  baskets  of  autumn 
foliage,  and  one  to  baskets  of  Chrysanthemum  flowers, 
all  of  which  had  many  entries.  There  were  a  large 
number  of  fruit  classes,  and  the  display  was  an  excel- 
lent one.  The  chief  winner  was  Sir  John  Shelley, 
who  took  1st  in  the  premierclass  for  Apples  and  Pears, 
as  well  as  many  others  in  smaller  classes. 

Messrs.  Isaac  House  &  SoN.Wcstbury-on-Trym,  had 
Violets,  for  which  he  was  awarded  a  Certificate  of 
Merit.  Messrs.  Robert  Veitch  &  Son,  Exeter,  had  an 
interesting  stand  containing  new  Cactus  Dahlias,  a 
plant  of  Vitis  Coignetku,  Lilies,  Neriues,  Correas, 
Ceanothus,  Genistas,  winter  -  flower  ng  Begonias, 
Ericas,  Physalis  Frauchetti,  and  other  plants,  as  well 
as  a  collection  of  Apples, 


NEWPORT,  MONMOUTHSHIRE, 
HORTICULTURAL. 

Nov.  6.— The  fourteenth  annual  autumn  exhibition, 
which  was  held  in  the  Gymnasium,  if  not  so  large  as 
on  some  previous  occasions,  was  a  creditable  display. 

The  class  about  which  most  interest  centres  at  New- 
port was  that  for  twenty  four  blooms  of  Japanese 
varieties,  the  highest  prize  for  which  is  a  Silver  Chal- 
lenge Cup,  together  with  a  money  prize.  There  were 
three  competitors,  and  as  neither  of  the  previous 
winners  were  successful  this  year,  the  interest  at  next 
year's  exhibition  will  be  enhanced  by  the  uncertainty 
as  to  the  personality  of  the  three  cultivators  to  whom 
the  prize  will  be  awarded.  Mr.  J.  Dull',  gr.  to  Mrs. 
Williams,  Newport,  secured  the  coveted  award  with  a 
stand  of  heavy  blooms,  conspicuous  among  which 
were  the  varieties  Mons.  Louis  Remy,  Madame  Carnot, 
Calvat's  '99,  Australie,  Matthew  Smith,  Mrs.  J.  L. 
McKellar,  Mrs.  J.  Bryant,  and  Pluebus.  Mr.  J.  J. 
Graham.gr.  to  A  T.  Stephens,  Esq.,  Newport,  was  2nd  ; 
and  Mr.  Drake,  Cardiff,  3rd. 

The  best  twelve  Japanese  blooms  were  shown  by 
Mr.  Duff,  Mis.  Greenfield  and  Nellie  Pockett  being 
especially  good  blooms  in  his  stand;  Mr.  G.  Richard- 
son, gr.  to  Sir  H.  M.  Jackson,  was  a  close  2nd. 

The  competition  in  the  local  classes  was  even  keener, 
and  very  creditable  flowers  were  shown  by  amateurs 
and  cottagers. 

The  most  notable  group  of  Chrysanthemums  and 
foliage  plants  came  from  Mr.  J.  Pegler,  gr.  to  H.  J. 
Davis,  Esq.,  who  was  1st.  Mr.  Phillips  was  1st  with  a 
bright  group  of  Orchids,  Codiamms,  Palms,  and  Ferns, 
effectively  displayed,  being  closely  followed  by  Colonel 
Wall  is. 

Fruit  was  well  shown,  and  Mr.  J.  Basham,  Bissaleg, 
exhibited  a  large  quantity  in  the  non-competitive  class. 


EXETER  HORTICULTURAL. 

November  6.— The  Devon  and  Exeter  Horticultural 
Society's  Chrysanthemum  show  was  opened  on  the 
above  date  in  the  Victoria  Hall.  The  cut  blooms  made 
a  fine  show,  and  there  was  strong  competition  for  the 
Silver  Cup  offered  for  thirty- six  Japanese.  This  prize 
was  won  by  Mr.  F.  S.  Vallis,  the  victor  at  the  Aquarium 
and  at  Plymouth.  His  stand  contained  among  other 
fine  blooms  Bessie  Godfrey,  Mr.  C.  Longley,  Ethel 
Fitzroy,  Mrs.  Vallis,  Sensation,  Mrs.  Barkley,  Paolo 
Radaelli,  Mrs.  Pockett,  W.  R.  Church,  Mrs.  G.  Lewis, 
Mrs.  J.  Bryant,  Mrs.  G.  Mileham,  Phrebus,  Edwin 
Molyneux,  Mme.  Waldeck- Rousseau,  Mr.  F.  Carrington, 
and  Marquise  V.  Venoata;  2nd,  Mr.  W.  Macadam 
Smith  ;  3rd,  Mr.  H.  N.  Harrison. 

For  thirty-six  Japanese  Chryanthemums,  twelve 
distinct  varieties  in  vases,  Sir  D.  Duckworth- King 
was  1st;  2nd,  Mrs.  Hammond-Spencer. 

For  eighteen  Japanese,  Sir  John  Shelley  was  1st, 
and  Mrs.  Hammond-Spencer  2nd.  The  last  named 
lady  was  1st  for  six  white  Japanese,  one  variety ; 
Sir  John  Shelley  2nd.  Rev.  E.  Heathcote  was  1st  for 
six  yellow  Japanese,  and  Mr.  T.  Kekewich  was  1st  with 
any  other  colour. 

In  the  classes  restricted  to  amateurs  and  cottagers, 
the  1st  prize  stand  for  twelve  blooms  Japanese,  was 
of  such  excellence,  that  it  was  awarded  the  National 
Chrysanthemum  Society's  Certificate,  three  of  the 
blooms  being  superior  to  any  in  the  show.  The  winner 
was  Mr.  W.  L.  Jones,  and  the  stand  consisted  of 
M.  Louis  Remy,  Nellie  Pockett,  M.  Louis  Remy, 
Mrs.  Barkley,  W.  R.  Church,  Madame  G.  Henry, 
Madame  G.  Henry,  Le  Grand  Dragon,  and  W.  R. 
Church. 

Groups. 

For  groups  of  Chrysanthemums,  the  1st  prizes  were 
won  respectively  by  Messrs.  W.  Brock,  M.  Farrant, 
and  C.  M.  Collingwood  ;    the  National  Chrysantho- 


WARGRAVE  GARDENERS. 

November  6.— A  lecture  on  "  Plant  Food  in  the  Soil," 
was  given  by  Mr.  H.  Coleby,  Hon.  Sec.  Nothing  was 
taken  for  granted,  and  step  by  step  it  was  shown  what 
a  plant  is,  how  it  feeds,  what  it  feeds  upon,  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  food  is  taken  from  the  soil.  The 
soluble  portions  of  a  small  quantity  of  soil  were  dis- 
covered by  experiment,  and  the  different  methods  oE 
keeping  a  sufficient  quantity  of  plant  food  in  the  soil, 
were  described. 

There  were  fine  exhibits  of  Chrysanthemums. 


MANCHESTER  AND  NORTH  OF 
ENGLAND  ORCHID. 

November  6.— There  was  a  fine  display  of  plants  at 
the  meeting  held  on  the  above  date,  a  large  number  of 
groups  being  displayed. 

S.  Gratrix,  Esq  ,  Whallcy  Range  (gr.,  Mr.  Cypher), 
staged  a  remarkable  group  of  Cypripedhm  insigne; 
twenty-seven  yellow-flowered  varieties  were  particularly 
noticeable  in  a  group,  which  contained  such  fine  forms 
as  C.  insigne  "  Harefield  Hall  var.,"  and  others.  Other 
plants  not  forming  part  of  the  group  were  Cypripedium 
x  Minos  var.  Youngi,  a  very  handsome  form,  which 
has  been  previously  certificated  here;  C.  insigne  var. 
Bohnhofiana  received  an  Award  of  Merit,  as  did  also 
Cypripedium  x  Corona.  A  Silver -gilt  Medal  was 
awarded  for  this  group. 

W.  Duckworth,  Esq.,  Flixton  (gr.,  Mr  Tindall), 
exhibited  a  tasteful  and  brilliant  group  of  plants,  tho 
background  of  which  consisted  of  superbly-grown 
Oncidiums,  as  O.  Marshallianum  O.  crispum,  O.  pree- 
textum,  O.  Forbesii,  and  O.  x  Mantini  In  the  centre  of 
the  group  about  a  dozen  different  forms  of  Cattleya 
aurea  were  placed,  ono  being  rather  distinct,  and 
giving  promise  of  being  a  valuab'e  form.  Lselia  Perrini 
var.  alba  found  a  prominent  place  in  the  group.  It  is 
pleasing  to  see  that  this,  one  of  the  rarest  of  albinos,  is 
iu  such  good  hands  that  it  is  not  likely  to  be  lost  to 
cultivation.  lam  not  fure  whether  another  plantexists. 
Another  plantof  which  several  good  pieces  were  shown 
was  Odontoglossum  eirrhoaum.  All  these  plants  com- 
bined had  a  very  good  effect.  A  Silver-gilt  Medal  wis 
awarded  to  the  group ;  Oncidium  x  Mantini  and  Cat- 
tleya  aurea  var.  Distinction  received  Awards  of  Merit. 

O.  O.  Wrigley,  Esq  ,  Bury  (gr.,  Mr.  Rogers),  can 
always  be  depended  upon  (weather  permitting)  io  send 
an  interesting  and  meritorious  collection  of  plants. 
On  this  occasion  he  made  no  exception  to  the  rule,  and 
some  finely-grown  Cypripedes  were  staged.  The  group 
contained  several  nice  plants  of  Cypripedium  iusigne 
var.  Sandene,  a  good  plant  of  C.  i.  '■  Harefield  Hall" 
var.,  several  beautiful  plants  of  a  fine  variety  of 
Cypripedium  x  Arthurianum.  I  have  on  previou* 
occasions  remarked  on  the  successful  flowering  of 
plants  from  this  collection  in  what  appears  to  be 
exceedingly  small  pots;  three  plants  of  C.  x  Arthuria- 
num, forcsample,  bore  five  flowers  each  iu  5-inch  pots. 
C.  x  nitens  var.  Wrigleyana  received  a  well-deserved 
First  class  Certificate.  A  Silver  Medal  was  awarded  to 
the  group. 

W.Thompson,  Esq.,  Stone  (gr.,  Mr.  Stevens),  staged 
a  nice  group  of  plants,  among  which  were  three  fino 
plants  of  Epidendrum  vitellinum  var  autumualis  with 
half  a  dozen  fine  flower-spikes  on  each,  for  which  a 
Cultural  Certificate,  carrying  with  it  a  Bronze  Medal, 
was  awarded.  Other  plants  in  the  group  were  Cattleya 
X  Mantini,  Laelio-Cattleya  X  Statteriana  (Award  of 
Merit),  and  a  very  light  form  of  Odontoglossum  x 
crispo-IIarryana.    Bronze  Medal  for  group. 

Thomas  Statter,  Esq  ,  Whitefield  (gr.,  Mr.  Johnson), 
exhibited  a  plant  of  LiolloCattloya  X  Ingram!  var. 
superba  the  lip  of  which  was  large  aud  richly  coloured 
(Award  of  Merit). 

R.  Tunstill,  Esq.,  Burnley  (gr.,  Mr  Ualmforlh),  ex- 
hibited a  form  of  Cattleya  lajiata  called  C.-l.  var. 
Recdleyenso,  a  form  with  white  sepals  and  petals,  and 
pale  rose-coloured  lip  (Award  of  Merit). 

Mr.  J.  Cyi'her,  Cheltenham,  staged  a  good  group  of 
plants,  containing  somo  good  varieties  of  Cattleya 
labiata,  aud  various  forms  of  Cypripedium  iusigne 
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some  good  cut  spikes  of  Dendrobium  Phakenopsisvar. 
Schroderianum  brightened  the  display  considerably. 
A  Silver  Medal  was  awarded  for  this  group. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  Enfield,  sent  a  beautiful 
form  of  Cattleya  labiata  var.  Araesiana,  white  sepals 
and  petaU.  with  rose-coloured  lip ;  four  flowers  were 
borne  on  the  spike  (First-class  Certificate). 

Mr.  W.  Owen',  Hartford,  Cheshire,  staged  a  group 
of  Cypripedium  insigne  var.  montanutn  (Vote  of 
Thanks).  P.  II'. 

POTTERS  BAR  HORTICULTURAL. 

November  6. —The  Potters  Bar  Horticultural  Society 
held  their  third  annual  autumn  exhibition  at  the 
Village  Hall  on  the  above  date.  Some  fine  noncom- 
petitive exhibits,  together  with  a  slight  increase  in  the 
floral  competitive  classes,  made  the  show  much  better 
than  any  of  its  predecessors.  The  gardeners  of  the 
district  are  somewhat  tardy  as  regards  showing,  for 
there  were  only  two  who  competed  in  the  group  of 
Chrysanthemum-plants,  and  a  like  number  in  the  cut 
bloom  class.  In  the  former  class,  Mr.  Chas.  Gardiner, 
gr.  to  Mr  S.  G.  Sheppard,  secured  the  premier  prize 
for  the  first  time  ;  his  old  antagonist,  Mr.  C.  Kitney,  gr. 
to  Mr.  Mathews,  coming  2nd. 

In  the  twelve  cut  bloom  class,  Mr.  Joy,  gr.  to  Mrs. 
Dore,  had  several  fine  blooms  in  his  winning  stand; 
Mr.  Gardiner  being  given  a  3rd  for  a  smaller  lot. 

The  chief  centre  of  attraction  was  the  non-competi- 
tive exhibits.  The  most  important  of  these  were  from 
Messrs.  Ctjtbtjsh  of  Barnet,  and  Mr.  W.  Newton,  gr.  to 
Mr.  M.  Nathan.  The  latter  showed  flowering  and 
foliage  plants,  the  most  conspicuous  beiDg  very  finely 
grown  plants  of  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine. 


THE    CORN    EXCHANGE    CHRYS- 
ANTHEMUM. 

November  10.— This  is  an  annual  exhibition  by 
members  of  the  Corn  Exchange,  and  others  having 
relations  to  it,  and  which  a  few  years  ago  sprang  out  of 
a  desire  to  test  the  capabilities  of  each  other  as  culti- 
vators of  the  Chrysanthemum.  A  few  prizes  are  pro- 
vided, and  at  some  time  during  the  day  all  the  subjects 
exhibited  are  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  Corn  Exchange 
Bene/olent  Society.  The  show  is  held  in  one  of  the 
large  rooms  of  the  restaurant  adjoining  the  Corn 
Exchange. 

GLOUCESTER    FRUIT    AND 
CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

November  30 —The  thirty-ninth  annual  exhibition 
was  held  at  the  Shire  H  ill,  Gloucester,  on  Monday  last, 
and  was  a  conspicuous  success. 

In  the  fruit  classes,  for  the  best  15  distinct  varieties 
of  most  profitable  sorts  of  Apples,  the  1st  prize  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  T.  Morris,  Maisemore  ;  and  the  2nd  to 
Mr.  D.  Phelps,  Tibberton. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Wotton,  Byford,  Hereford,  secured  the 
1st  prize  for  a  collection  of  Apples  and  Pears,  staged 
oh  a  space  not  exceeding  E0  square  feet;  Mr.  J.  R. 
Bennett.  ChaxMU,  Westbury,  being  2nd. 

For  a  collection  of  dessert  Apples,  Mr.  A.  W.  G. 
Wright,  Newent,  won  1st  prize,  and  also  secured  the 
premier  award  for  a  collection  of  culinary  Apples 
(fifteen  varieties). 

Mr.  T.  Morris,  Maisemore,  and  Mr.  Daniel  Phelps 
were  awarded  1st  prizes  for  a  collection  of  culinary 
Apples  and  cider  Apples  respectively. 

Mr.  W.  Gordon,  Canning,  carried  off  the  1st  prize  for 
a  collection  of  dessert  Pears. 

In  the  Chrysanthemum  classes,  Mr.  W.  Gammipge 
<gr.,C.  Tidmarsh),  Gloucester,  was  awarded  1st  prize 
for  a  magnificent  group;  while  the  Misses  Davies,  The 
Lodge,  Ptonehouse  (gr.,  A  J.  Driver),  won  the  1st  prize 
for  twelve  incurved  cut  blooms,  and  for  eighteen 
Japanese  cut  blooms. 

The  Championship  prize,  offered  by  Mr.  Henry 
Terrell.  K.C.,  for  tre  highest  number  of  points,  was 
won  by  Mr.  Daniel  Phelps,  of  Tibberton.  with  twenty- 
five  points;  being  closely  followed  by  Mr.  J.  R. 
Bennett,  Chaxhill,  with  twenty-four  points.  F.  P. 


UNITED  HORTICULTURAL  BENEFIT 
AND  PROVIDENT. 

November  10— At  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  the 
above  date,  nine  members  were  reported  to  be  on  the 
sick  fund,  and  the  amount  of  sick  pay  for  the  month 
£31  7*.  Seven  new  members  were  elected.  The  Secre- 
tary was  authorised  to  obtain  3,000  circulars  for 
distribution. 

BRIGHTON    AND    SUSSEX 
HORTICULTURAL. 

November  II,  12. —The  Brighton  and  Sussex  Horti- 
cultural and  Mutual  Improvement  Society  is  a  very 
active  body,  and  does  much  to  create  and  maintain  an 
enthusiasm  for  horticulture  in  a  wide  district,  having 
the  Queen  of  watering  places  as  a  centre. 


Periodical  meetings  are  held  for  the  discussion  cf 
horticultural  subjects,  and  at  each  of  these  there  are 
small  prizes  offered  for  the  best  exhibits  of  plants 
fruits,  or  vegetables  in  srason.  In  add  tion  to  these, 
the  Society  holds  three  large  competitive  shows  each 
year,  one  in  April,  another  in  August,  and  a  Chrys- 
anthemum and  fruit  exhibition  in  November. 

The  arrangements  for  all  of  these  functions  must 
certainly  cause  a  large  amount  of  work  for  the  Com- 
mittee and  Secretary  (Mr.  J.  Thorpe)  to  discharge,  but 
it  is  done  well,  and  the  show  just  held  is  an  instance 
of  this.  The  large  building  known  as  the  Corn  Ex- 
change, and  Hie  Dome  adjoining,  were  filled  with 
satisfactory  exhibits,  and  it  was  necessary  to  arrange 
the  fruits  and  vegetables  in  a  gallei'y.  It  would  be 
hardly  fair  to  compare  the  cut  blooms  of  Chrysanthe- 
mum with  the  best  of  those  seen  a  week  earlier  at  the 
Aquarium,  but  we  may  say  that  the  quality  was  excel- 
lent for  the  district,  and  not  only  were  the  Brighton 
folk  satisfied  with  the  display  of  exhibits  generally, 
but  they  were  convinced  it  was  better  than  any  they 
have  had  for  some  time. 

There  were  several  lit  tie  features  in  the  show  that  are 
not  common  at  every  exhibition,  such  for  instance  as 
the  tables  of  Orchids  and  of  Chrysanthemum  blooms, 
and  these  gave  a  little  individuality  at  least  to  the 
spectacle,  whilst  the  ornate  exhibit  of  Messrs.  W.  Bal- 
chin  &  Sons  was  most  elaborate.  There  was  rather 
too  much  massing  in  the  arrangement  of  the  groups  of 
Chrysanthemum  plants,  otherwise  the  quality  con- 
tained in  them  was  good.  Here,  as  in  many  other 
places,  there  are  increased  numbers  of  the  cut  flowers 
shown  in  vases,  and  it  really  seems  as  if  the  conversion 
of  the  old-fashioned  exhibitors  and  judges  to  the  more 
rational  system  will  be  complete.  The  effect  is  better 
however  when  one  variety  only  is  displayed  in  each 
vase,  and  not  five,  as  was  the  case  in  the  principal 
cla?s  at  Briehton. 

GROUPS  AND  SPECIMEN  PLANTS. 
Three  classes  called  for  groups  of  plants,  the  first  of 
these  being  for  Chrysanthemums  only,  the  2nd  for 
Chrysanthemums  arranged  with  any  green  foliage 
plants,  and  the  3rd  for  Chrysanthemums  alone,  from 
gentlemen's  gardeners  only.  The  first  class  of  group 
was  arranged  on  spaces  of  11  feet  by  8  feet,  and  of  the 
four  exhibits  there  were  made,  that  which  gained  1st 
prize  alone  showed  any  novelty  in  arrangement.  But 
there  was  too  much  "  massing"  in  this,  and  the  effect 
was  imposing  rather  than  pleasing.  The  1st  prize  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  G.  Sims,  gr.  to  E.  A.  Wallis,  Esq., 
Sunnyside.  Upper  Lewes  Road,  Brighton,  for  an  exhibit 
containing  a  number  of  cone-like  smaller  groups,  each 
of  a  distinct  colour.  2nd,  Mr.  George  Miles,  Victoria 
Nursery,  Djke  Road,  Brighton,  who  had  a  group  in 
which  was  a  number  of  plants  of  the  old  incurveds, 
Mrs.  George  Rundie  and  Mrs.  George  Glenny— an  un- 
usual feature.  3rd,  Mr.  J.  Hill,  gr.  to  W.  Claekson 
Wallis,  Esq.,  Springfield,  Withdean. 

The  groups  of  Chrysanthemum-plants,  with  foliage 
plants  interspersed,  were  arranged  in  corners,  and  Mr. 
Geo.  Miles  took  1st  prize. 

The  best  group  of  Chrysanthemum  -  plaLts  from  a 
gentleman's  garden  was  shown  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Blake, 
Bleak  House,  Brighton. 

For  four  standard  trained  specimens,  Mr.  W.  E. 
Anderson,  gr.  to  B.  Parish,  Esq..  Melodia,  Preston 
Park,  obtained  1st  prize,  who  had  plants  with  clear 
stems  of  about  2A  feet.  The  varieties  were  Eva  Knowles, 
N.  C.  S.  Jubilee,  Mine.  Carnot,  and  Baron  Hirsch.  The 
specimens  were  freely  bloomed. 

The  pyramids  were  more  artificial  looking  than  the 
standards.  The  1st  prize  was  won  by  Mr.  Geo.  Lambert, 
17,  Bognor  Road,  Chichester. 

Mr.  J.  Hill,  staged  excellent  specimens  in  the  class 
for  four  dwarf  plants,  each  bore  a  wonderful  number 
of  satisfactory  blooms.  The  varieties  were  Madame 
Carnot,  Col.  W.  B.  Smith,  Eva  Knowles,  and  Mrs.  White 
Popham;  2nd  Mr.  W.  Anderson;  3rd,  Mr.  Geo. 
Lambert.  The  exhibitor  last  mentioned  won  1st  prize 
for  four  Pompons,  his  specimens  of  Black  Douglas  and 
La  Vogue,  being  very  tine;  2nd,  Mr.  J.  Hill. 

The  best  six  fine  foliage  plants,  suitable  for  table 
decoration,  were  from  Mr.  H.  Garnet,  gr.  to  R.  G. 
Fletcher,  Esq  ,  Mount  Harry,  Preston  ;  and  the  larger 
class  for  twelve  specimens  by  Messrs.  W.  Miles  &  Co., 
Hi  &  17,  Church  Road,  Hove. 

The  best  half-dozen  Begonias  (Gloire  de  Lorraine) 
was  shown  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Hickson,  gr.  to  the  Rev.  F.  S. 
Sclater,  Nenick  Park,  Sussex;  the  best  twelve  plants 
of  Primula  sinensis,  by  the  Brighton  Florist's  Stores 
(Mr.  W.  Bright,  Manager),  17»i,  Western  Road;  2nd, 
Mr.  A.  Sayers,  gr.  to  S.  Copestake,  E>q.,  1,  Adelaide 
Crescent,  Hove. 

Messrs.  W.  Miles  &  Co.,  16  &  17,  Church  Road,  Hove, 
had  1st  prize  for  twelve  Cyclamens,  and  for  twelve 
berried  plants,  showing  Solanum  capsicastrum  ; 
tie  best  double  Primulas  from  Messrs.  W.  Miles  &  Co  , 
who  had  a  white  variety ;  and  Mr.  H.  Head  had  a  red- 
llowered  variety  of  almost  equal  merit. 

There  was  a  class  for  Orchids  exhibited  with  Ferns, 
&c  ,  upon  tables  4  feet  square,  and  there  were  two 
exhibits,  the  better  one  being  from  Mr.  H.  Garnett,  gr. 
to  R.  G.  Fletcher,  Esq.,  Mount  Harry,  Preston,  who 
had  finely  flowered  Cattleyas,  Dendrobium  Phalic- 
nopsis,  and  Oncidiums;  2nd,  Mr.  J.  Harper,  gr.  to  E. 
A.  Tucker,  Esq  ,  Vernon  Lodge,  Preston. 


CUT  BLOOMS  IN  VASE3. 

In  a  class  for  twenty- five  blooms  (distinct  varieties), 
with  long  stems  as  cut  from  the  plants,  the  best  exhibit 
was  from  Mr.  J.  E.  Hickson,  gr.  to  the  Rfv  F.  S. 
Sci.ater,  Newick  Park,  Sussex;  2nd.  Mr.  G.  Hart,  gr. 
to  H.  Head,  Esq,  Buckingham,  Shoreham;  and  3rd, 
the  gr.  to  Executors  of  the  late  Mrs.  Jenk[ns,  Burgess 
Hill. 

Mr.  John  Mannings,  Church  Street,  Steyning, 
showed  Pompon  flowers  very  well  indeed  in  a  class  for 
three  vases  of  them  ;  and  Mr.  Chas.  Knowles  was  2nd. 
The  best  singles,  also  displayed  in  three  vases,  were 
shown  by  Mr.  G.  Hart. 

The  best  exhibit  of  three  vases  of  five  blooms  each, 
one  variety  only  in  each  vase,  was  shown  by  Mr.  J. 
Davis;  his  varieties  were  Viviand  Morel,  Mr3.  T.  Car- 
rington,  and  Lord  Salisbury.  2nd.  Mr.  G.  Duncan,  gr. 
to  C.  J.  Lucas,  Esq.,  Warnham  Court,  Horsham. 

Mr.  M.  Tourle,  gr.  to  F.  Burchard,  Esq.,  showed  a 
very  tasteful  exhibit  of  an  epergne  of  Chrysanthemum 
blooms,  and  a  variety  of  foliage,  suitab'e  for  the  centre 
of  a  dinner-table;  all  the  blooms  used  were  bronze- 
coloured.    2nd,  Miss  T.  Waterhouse,  Hassocks. 

Class  31  was  for  collections  of  cut  Chrysanthemums, 
arranged  with  Ferns.  &c,  on  tables  4  feet  square,  to  be 
viewed  on  all  sides :  1st,  Mr.  Geo  Miles,  Victoria 
Nursery,  Dyke  Road,  Brighton  ;  2nd,  Mr.  M.  Standing; 
and  3rd,  Mr.  H.  Head,  The  Drive  Nursery,  Hove.  The 
exhibit  that  gained  2nd  prize  was  more  lightly  arran get', 
but  there  were  pretty  Codia?ums  in  Mr.  Miles'  exhibit. 

CUT  BLOOM3   ON  BOARD3. 

The  largest  class  for  cut  blooms  called  for  thirty-six 
specimens  in  not  feiver  than  twenty-four  varieties. 
There  were  five  collections  staged,  each  of  whiili  was 
of  commendable  quality.  The  1st  prize  was  won  by  Mr. 
A.  Simmons,  gr.  to  Sir  Francis  Osborne.  He  had 
Madame  Carnot,  and  several  of  its  sports  in  excellent 
style;  also  Rev.  W.  Wilks,  Lord  Ludlo.v,  Le  Grand 
Dragon,  General  Huttou,  and  amongst  others,  a  very 
pale-coloured  bloom  of  the  new  continental  variety, 
Paolo  Raedelli;  2nd,  Mr.  J.  Harris,  gr,  to  Lt  -Col.  C.  P. 
Henty,  Avisford,  Arundel. 

The  best  collection  of  twelve  Japanese  blooms, 
amongst  five  exhibits,  was  from  Mr.  R.  Draycott,  gr. 
to  Lt.-Col.  Dudley  Sampson,  Buxhalls,  Lindtield.  All 
of  his  blooms  were  good  in  size,  and  most  of  them  in 
colour  also— W.  R.  Church  and  Le  Grand  Dragon 
particularly.  2nd,  Mr.  Robt.  Vinall,  The  Stout  House, 
Horsham. 

The  1st  prize  for  twe've  incurved  blooms  was  won  by 
Mr.  J.  E.Daniels,  gr.  to  F.  S.  Phillips,  Esq.,  Sunnyside, 
Holmwood;  and  Mr.  M.  Tourle,  gr.  to  *'.  Barchard 
Esq  ,  Horsted  Place,  Uckfield,  was  2nd.  Mr.  Daniels 
had  also  the  best  collection  of  six  blooms,  distinct ;  and 
the  best  six  blooms  of  one  variety,  showing  C.  H 
Curtis. 

The  best  hirsute  variety  was  nairy  Wonder,  being 
shown  in  each  of  the  three  exhibits  in  a  class  for  six 
blooms. 

The  Brighton  Amateur  Challenge  Trophy,  offered  for 
eighteen  Japanese  Chrysanthemum-blooms  shown  by 
an  amateur,  was  won  by  Mr.  E.  Faiirell,  62,  Whipping 
ham  Road,  Brighton.       ',  , 

FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLE3. 

The  best  black  Grapes  were  Gros  Colmar,  cultivated 
in  Loudon,  and  exhibited  by  Mr.  Wm.  Taylor,  gr.  to 
C.  Bayer,  Esq  ,  Tewkesbury  Lodge,  Forest  Hill,  S.E. ; 
Mr.  W.  Manton  was  2nd.  The  test  white  Grapes  were 
Muscat  of  Alexandria,  shown  by  Mr.  J.  Muddell,  gr. 
to  Mrs.  Henderson,  Sedgwick  Park,  Horsham;  Mr.  M. 
Taylor's  London  produce  being  given  2nd  place  in 
this  instance. 

Mr.  J.  Harris  had  the  best  dish  of  Tomatos  in  ten 
exhibits.  Mr.  G.  Stovell,  gr.  to  H.  Young,  Esq  ,  With- 
dean Grange,  Brighton,  had  1st  priz3  for  two  dishes  of 
Apples  and  an  equal  number  of  Pears. 

The  best  four  dishes  of  Pears  were  shown  by  Mr 
F.  W.  Thomas,  Wannock  Gardens,  near  Polegate.  He 
had  excellent  fruits  of  the  following  varieties  :-Le 
Lectier,  Pitmaston  Duchess,  Marie  Louise  d'Uccle,  and 
Doyenne  du  Cornice.  2nd,  Mr.  John  Webb.gr.  to  H. 
Hadwick,  Esq.,  Manor  House,  Horsham. 

Among  a  very  large  number  of  exhibits  of  fourdishes 
of  Apples,  the  best  was  from  Mr.  F.  W.  Thomas,  who 
had  high-coloured,  clean  specimens  of  Ribston  Pippin, 
King  of  Pippins,  Adams'  Pearmain,  and  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin.    2nd,  Mr.  W.  Manton. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Thomas  had  the  best  cooking  Apples  in 
Bismarck.  Mere  de  Menage,  Emperor  Alexander,  and 
Newton  Wonder. 

The  best  single  dish  of  Pears  was  one  of  Pitmaston 
Duchess,  from  Mr.  C.  Murrell,  Franklauds  Gardens, 
Burgess  Hill. 

Ribston  Pippin  was  well  shown  by  Mr.  Tourle,  who 
had  1st  prize  for  one  dish  of  dessert  Apples. 

The  best  collection  of  six  kinds  of  vegetables  was 
shown  by  Mr.  F.  Rapley,  gr.  to  Miss  Visick,  St.  John's 
Withdean;  and  the  best  collection  of  eight  kinds  by 
Mr.  W.  Manton. 

Mr.  W.  Manton,  gr.  to  the  Rev.  R.  Masbiter,  The 
Grange,  Hurstpierpoint,  won  1st  prise  in  a  class  for 
vegetables,  in  which  prizes  were  offered  by  Messrs. 
J.  Cheal  &  Sons. 
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NON-COMPETITIVE  EXBI3ITS. 

The  most  important  of  these  was  one  by  Messrs.  W. 
Balchin  &  Sons,  Hassocks  Nurseries.  Sussex,  who  had 
a  most  ornate  exhibit  of  well  coloured  Codiseums  and 
other  fine  foliage  plants.  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine, 
&c.,  the  centre  of  the  exhibit  representing  a  lake,  and 
the  margins  naturally  made  with  Lycopodiums.  trail- 
ing Asparagus,  and  Zebrina  pendula.  Upon  this  mirror 
were  placed  excellent  wreaths,  bouquets,  and  arches 
of  flowers.  This  firm  had  also  a  collection  of  highly 
coloured  hardy  fruits. 

Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons,  Lowfield  Nurseries, 
Crawley,  showed  Apples  and  Pears,  relieved  with 
sprays  of  coloured  foliage  and  a  few  Chrysanthemum 
blooms  ;  Mr.  G.  W.  Piper,  Uckfield,  blooms  of  Tea  Rose 
Sunrise;  Messrs.  I.  House  &  Son,  Westbury  on-Trym, 
Violets ;  Messrs.  Tilley,  Bros.,  London  Road,  Brighton, 
seeds  and  bulbs;  Messrs.  W.  Wells  &  Co.,  Redhill, 
Chrysanthemum  blooms. 


THE    WEATHER. 

METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS  taken  in  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens  at  Chiswick, 
London,  for  the  period  Nov.  2  to  Nov.  8,  1903. 
Height  above  sea-level  24  feet. 
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Re-marks.— A  d 
and  a  dense  fog 


all  week,  with  rain  nearlv  every  day, 
on  the  night  of  the  3rd  inst. 


GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

The  following  Summary  Record  of  the  weather 

throughout  the  British  Islands,  for  the  week  ending 

Nov.  8,  is  furnished  from  the  Meteorological  Office  :— 

"  The  weather  during  this  p'  riod  wag  again  of  an  un- 
settled character  generally.  Rain  fell  daily  in  many 
western  and  northern  localities,  and  by  the  middle  of 
the  week,  this  condition  had  extended  to  the  southern 
and  eastern  districts  also,  where  the  weather  had  been 
mainly  fair  and  dry,  although  with  occasional  fog  and 
mist  inland. 

"The  temperature  continued  above  the  mean,  the 
excess  ranging  from  3°  in  most  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
to  ±°  in  England,  S.W.  and  Scotland,  N.  and  E„  to  as 
muc'i  as  5°  in  England.  S.  The  highest  of  the  maxima 
occurred  at  most  stations  on  the  6th,  but  earlier  in  the 
week  in  most  parts  of  Ireland.  In  the  Channel  Islands, 
the  thermometer  recorded  63°,  in  England,  E.,  62°, 
Scotland,  E.,  61°,  and  60°  or  59°  in  nearly  all  other 
districts.  The  lowest  of  the  minima,  which  were 
chiefly  registered  on  Sunday,  varied  from  26°  in  Eng- 
land, N.W.,  and  30°  in  many  other  districts,  to  35°  in 
England,  S.,  and  Ireland,  N.,  and  to  46°  in  the  Channel 
Islands.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  period  the 
nights  were  very  mild  for  the  time  of  year. 

"The  rainfall  exceeded  tte  mean  over  the  kingdom 
as  a  whole,  but  only  just  equalled  it  in  England,  S..  and 
was  deficient  in  the  extreme  north  of  Scotland,  and  the 
north  and  cast  of  England.  In  Ireland,  the  excess  was 
large,  and  was  mainly  due  to  a  heavy  fall  which  was 
experienced  on  Thursday,  when  between  an  inch  and 
an  inch  and  a-half  was  collected  in  the  gauge. 

"The  bright  sunshine  was  again  less  than  the  mean 
generally,  but  slightly  in  excess  in  the  Midland 
Counties  and  England,  S.W.  The  percentage  of  the 
possible  duration  ranged  from  30°  in  the  Channel 
Islands,  28°  in  England,  S.W.,  and  27"  in  England,  S.,  to 
14°  in  Scotland,  N.,  IS  in  Ireland,  S.,  and  11*  in 
Scotland,  W." 

THE  WEATHER  IN  WEST  HERTS. 

The  spell  of  warm  weather  referred  to  in  my  last  two 

reports  as  "  St.  Luke's  little  summer,"  has  now  lasted 

over  three  weeks.    During  the  past  week  the  highest 


temperature  registered  in  the  thermometer-screen  was 
60°,  and  on  no  night  did  the  exposed  thermometer  show 
more  than  3°  of  frost.  The  ground  is  still  rather  warm, 
the  temperature  at  1  foot  deep  being  about  1°  warmer, 
and  at  2  feet  deep  about  2°  warmer,  than  is  seasonable. 
Rain  has  fallen  on  five  of  the  last  six  days,  but  the 
total  measurement  only  amounted  to  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch.  That  quantity  has  however 
proved  sufficient  at  this  season  to  start  the  percolation 
gauge  on  which  short  grass  is  growing.  This  is  the 
first  time  that  any  rain-water  at  all  has  come  through 
the  2g  feet  of  soil  in  that  gauge  since  June  23,  or  for 
nearly  five  months.  The  sun  shone  on  an  average  for 
one  and  threequarter  hours  a  day,  or  tor  a  seasonable 
period.  The  winds  have  been  rather  light  during  the 
week,  except  on  the  morning  of  the  8Lh,  when  a  strong 
wind  was  blowing  from  the  south  and  south-west.  The 
amount  of  moisture  in  the  air  has  been  about  average. 
E.  M.,  Berkhannted,  November  11,  1902. 


Vegetables.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


MARKETS. 


COVJ8NT   GARDEN,  Nov.  13. 

[We  cannot  accept  any  responsibility  for  the  subjoined 
reports.  They  are  furnished  to  us  regularly  every 
Thursday,  by  the  kindness  of  several  of  the  prin- 
cipal salesmen,  who  revise  the  list,  and  who  are 
responsible  for  the  quotations.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  these  quotations  do  not  represent  the 
prices  on  any  particular  day,  but  only  the  general 
averages  for  the  week  preceding  the  date  of  our 
report.  The  prices  depend  upon  the  quality  of 
the  samples,  the  supply  in  the  market,  and  the 
demand,  and  they  may  fluctuate,  not  only  from  day 
to  day,  but  often  several  times  in  one  day.  Ed.] 
Cut  Flowers,  &c— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 
B.d. 


Arums,  per  dozen 

Asparagus  Fern, 
per  bunch 

Bouvardias,  per 
dozen  bunches. 

Carnations,  per 
bunch    

Chrysanthemum, 
various.perdoz. 
bunches 

Eucharis,  p.  doz. 

French  Fern,  per 
doz.  bunches  ... 

Gardenias.  per 
box         

Gladiolus  Brench- 
leyensis,  per 
bunch 

Lilium  album, 
doz.  blooms 
—  Harrisii,  per 
bunch 

Lobelia,  Red,  per 
dozen  bunches 

Lily  of  the  Val- 
ley, per  dozen 
bunches 

Maidenhair  Fern, 
doz.  bunches  ... 

Marguerites,  Yel- 
low, per  dozen 
bunches 


s.d. 
3  0-40 


3  0-24  0 
3  0-40 


s.d.  s.d. 


Mignonette,    per 

doz.  bunches  ... 
Mimosa,  p.  bunch 
Narcissus,  dozen 

bunches 

Orchids  (Cattleya) 

dozen  blooms... 
Pelargoniums, 

Scarlet,    dozen 

bunches 

Roman  Hyacinths, 

dozen   bunches  10  0-12  0 
Roses,  Mermet,  p. 
bunch 

—  red,  p.  dozen 
bunches 

—  various,   doz. 
bunches 

Smilax,  per  doz. 

trails      

Stephanotis,    per 

dozen     

Tuberoses,      per 

doz.  blooms  ... 
Violets,  per  dozen 

bunches 

—  Parma,      per 
bunch 

White       Lilac 

(French) 
Winter  Cherries, 

per  dz.  bunches    4  0-60 


16-26 

0  9-16 


2  6-30 
6  0-80 


2  0-40 


16-26 
3  0-80 


3  0-18  0 
16-26 


2  0-30 
0  3-04 


13-20 
16-26 


4  6-50 


Plants  in  Pots,  &c— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


per 


Adiantums, 

dozen     ... 
Aralias,  per  doz. 
Arbor  Vitce,    per 

dozen     

Aspidistras,    per 

dozen     

Aucubas,  per  doz. 
Chrysanthemum, 

various 

Crotons,  per  doz. 
Cyclamen, 

dozen     ... 
Draccenas, 

per  dozen 
Evergreen, 

dozen     

Ericas,  per  dozen 
Fruit.— 


s.d.  s.d.  I 


4  0-80 
4  0-80 


18  0-36  0 
4  0-80 

3  0-18  0 
12  0-24  0 
per 
...  12  0-18  0 
var., 

...  12  0-30  0 
per 

3  0-18  0 
9  0-12  0 


Euonymus,  vars., 

per  dozen       ... 
Ferns  in  variety, 

per  dozen 
Ficus  elastica,per 

dozen     

Genistas 

Marguerites,  per 

dozen     

Palms,     various, 

each    

Primulas,  p.  doz. 
Pteris  tremula.per 


e.d.  s.d. 


9  0-24  0 
8     0  — 


3  0-20  0 

4  0-60 


2  0-36 
S  0-  7  0 


3  0-60 
5  0-70 


3  6-60 


Apples,  English, 
per  sieve 

—  Blenheims, 
per  bushel  ... 

—  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin,  sieve. 

—  King's, p. bus 

—  Harvcys  and 
various  cook- 
ers, per  bush. 

—  American,  bis.  12  0-3.)  o 
Bananas,    bunch    4  r-io  0 

—  loose,    dozen    10-16 
Blackberries,  per 

peck       2  0-26 

Chestnuts, French, 

per  bag        ...    8  0-15  0 

—  Italian,  p.  bag  2)0  — 
Cobnuts,  per  lb.  .01  — 
Cran  berries, 

American,  qt.    0  6    — 

—  case    li  o    — 


dozen 

—  Wimsetti,  per 
dozen 

—  major,  per  dz. 
Solanums,  p.  doz. 

Average  Wholesale  Prices. 
s.d.  s.d. 

Figs,  foreign,  box 

or  basket        ...  0  10-  2  0 
Grapes,  new  Ham- 
burgh, per  lb 

—  Belgians, p. lb 

—  Alicante,  lb 

—  Colman.A  ,1b. 
B.,  per  lb, 

—  Muscats,   A 
per  lb 

B.,  per  lb.  0  10-  _ 

Lemons,  per  case  12  0-22  6 


4  0-80 

4  0-80 
4  0-80 
6  0-12  0 

B.d.  S.d. 


0  6-10 
0  4-08 
0  8-10 
13-16 
0  6-09 

3  0-40 


Lychees,  packet 
Melons,  English, 

each    

Oranges,  case 

Pears,  per  sieve... 

—  stewing,    per 

basket       ... 
Pines,  each 
Walnuts,  bags    ... 

—  foreign,  bags. 


0  11  — 

10-20 
5  C-13  6 

2  0-40 

3  0-40 
3  C-  6  0 
5  6-60 

11  0-12  6 


s.d.  s.d. 
Artichokes,  Globe, 

per  dozen     ...    2  6-30 

—  Jerusalem, 

per  sieve      ...    16    — 
Asparagus,  sprue    10    — 

—  bundle         ...    5  0    — 
Beans,  dwarf,  lb.    0  6    — 

—  Madeira,  bkt.  16  — 
Beetroots,  bushel  13-16 
Brussels  Sprouts, 

per  sieve  ...  13-19 
Cabbage,  p.  tally  16-20 
Carrots, doz.  bun.    16-20 

—  bag  (washed) . 
Cauliflowers,  per 

dozen     

Celeriac,  per  doz. 

Celery,  per  dozen 
bundles 

Chicory,    per  lb.    0  3-04 

Cress,  per  dozen 
punnets  ...    13    — 

Cucumbers,   doz.    3  0    4  6 

Endive,  per  doz.    10    — 

Garlic,  per  lb.    ...    0  3    — 

Horseradish,  fo- 
reign, p.  bunch    13    16 

Leeks,  12  bunches    10-16 


2  6    — 


0  6-16 
2  0    — 


8  0-10  0 


s.d.  s.d. 

Mint,  dozen  bun.  10    — 
Mushrooms,  house, 

per  lb 10    — 

Onions,  doz.  bun.  lo-ao 

—  bag      2  6-38 

—  foreign,    case  4  0-56 

—  picklers,   per 

sieve 2  0-30 

Parsley,  doz.  bun.  10-16 

—  sieve 0  6-09 

Parsnips,  per  bag  2  0-26 
Potatos.  per  ton  .60  0-100  0 
Radishes,  p.  doz. 

bunches  ...  0  9-10 
Salad,  small,  pun- 
nets, per  doz....  13  — 
Savjys,  tally  ...  3  0-40 
Seakale.doz  pnts.  18  0-il  0 
Shallots,  per  doz.  0  1$  — 
Spinach,  English, 

bushel    0  9-19 

Tomatos. English, 

per  doz.  lb.  4  0-50 

—  Canary,  deeps  3  6-49 

—  Channel  lids. 

per  lb.          ...  0  3-04 
Turnips,      per 

dozen  


16     — 
16     2  6 


Lettuces,  Cos,  per 

dozen 0  9-10    Watercress,     per 

—  Cabbage, p. dz.  0  9-10  doz.  bunches...  03-06 
Remarks.— Persimmons  fetch  from  6d  to  2a.  per 
box  ;  Chow  Chows,  4s.  per  box  ;  and  Sweet  Potatos,  16s. 
to  18s.  per  cwt.  Plums  are  quite  over,  and  Blackberries 
nearly  so.  Oranges  consist  of  Jaffa,  Valencia,  Jamaica,, 
and  Tenerifle  fruits.  Some  Onions,  fine  and  large,  in 
bags  of  50  kilog.,  fetch  2s.  6d.  to  2s.  9d.  per  bag ;  Stachys 
(Crosnes),  id.  to  5d.  per  lb.  Italian  Chestnuts  are  by 
far  the  best  in  the  market. 

Potatos. 
Various  samples,  60s.  to  90s.  per  ton;  Dunbars,  red 
soil,  100s.    John  Bath,  32  <fc  34,  Wellington  Street*  Coveid 
Garden. 

FRUITS    AND    VEGETABLES. 

Glasgow,  November  12.— The  following  are  the  averages 
of  the  prices  during  the  past  week  :— Apples,  American,. 
Baldwin,  16s.  to  20s.  per  barrel ;  do.,  Canadian,  l?s.  to- 
16s.  do.  ;  do..  Kings,  16s.  to  22s.  do. ;  do  ,  Greenings, 
clear  fruit,  14s.  to  17s.  do.;  do.,  slightly  spotted,  8s.  to 
lis.  do.;  do.,  various  high-class  red,  14s.  to  18s.  do.; 
do.,  green,  12s.  to  16s.  do. ;  Pears,  Californian,  Duchess, 
and  Clairgeau,  6s.  to  7s.  per  case  ;  Lemons,  Malagas,  16s. 
to  ihs.  per  half  chest;  Grapes,  English,  Is.  2d.  per  lb.; 
do.,  Scotch,  9d.  to  2s.  do. ;  do.,  Almeria,  10s.  to  18s  per 
barrel;  Mushrooms,  2s.  per  lb.;  Tomatos  (Scotch), 
6d.  to  Sd.  per  lb.  ;  do.,  English,  3d  to  6d.  do  ;  do., 
Guernsey,  5d.  to  6d.  do. ;  Onions,  Valencia,  5s.  Gd.  to  7s. 
per  cwt. 

Liverpool,  November  12.—  Wholesale  Vegetable  Market.— 
Potatos,  per  cwt.  :  Main  Crop,  3s.  to  3s.  9d. ;  Up-to- 
Date,2s.  3d.  to  2s.  9d. ;  Bruce,  2s  6d.  to  3s. ;  Turnips,  6d. 
to  8d.  per  dozen  bunches;  Swedes,  U.  3d.  to  is.  6d.  per 
cwt. ;  Carrots,  6d.  to8d.  per  dozen  bunches,  and  2s  6d  to3s. 
perewt.;  Onions,  English,  4s.  6d.  to  6s.  do  ;  do.,  foreign, 
2s.  9d.  to  3s.  3d  per  bag ;  Parsley,  4d.  per  dozen  bunches ; 
Cucumbers,  Is.  6d.  to  2s.  per  dozen ;  Cauliflowers, 
lOi.  to  23.  do.  ;  Cabbages,  ed.  to  Is.  Od.  do. ;  Celery, 
9d.  to  Is.  6d.  do.  St.  Johns:  Potatos,  Is.  per  peck; 
Grapes,  English,  Is.  3d.  to  2s.  6 d  per  lb.;  do.,  foreign, 
■id.  to  6d.  do.;  Pines,  English,  6s.  each;  Apples,  Id.  to 
4d.  per  lb.  ;  Pears,  2d.  to  3d.  do. ;  Tomatos,  4d.  to  8d. 
do. ;  Cucumbers,  4d.  each  ;  Mushrooms,  is.  3d.  per  lb. 


COBN. 


Average  Prices  of  British  Corn  (per  imperial  qr.), 
for  the  week  ending  Nov.  8,  1902,  and  for  the  corre- 
sponding period  of  1901,  together  with  the  difference 
in  the  quotations.  These  figures  are  based  on  the 
Official  Weekly  Return :— 


Description. 

1901. 

1902. 

Difference. 

Wheat        

Barley       

Oats 

8.     d. 
26      6 

17      0 

17      8 

«.      d. 

25  1 

26  3 
17      2 

K.      <i. 

—  1      5 

—  0      !> 

—  0      « 

SEEDS. 


London,  Koik  12.— Messrs.  John  Shaw  A  Sons,  Seed 
Merchants,  of  Great  Maze  Pond,  Borough.  Loudon,  S.E., 
write  that  today's  seed  market  was  only  moderately 
attended.  As  regards  Cloversceds  generally,  whilst 
there  is  less  excitement  observable,  a  very  strong  tone 
prevails,  and  higher  quotations  particularly  for  rod 
samples  come  to  hand  from  all  quarters.  Clioico  White 
Cloversccvl  now  ic:i1im's  lk*.  perewt.,  whilst  full  rates 
arc  demanded  for  Alsyke  ai  d  Trefoil  seeds.  Meantime,, 
Sainfoin,  Timothy,  Cocksfoot  aud  Lucerne,  remain 
fully  as  dear.  There  is  no  alteration  this  week  in 
cither  Mustard   or  Bapcsced.      Foi  bath  and 
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Rye  the  sale  is  meagre.  Canaryseed  is  attracting 
considerable  speculative  attention,  and  in  view  of  the 
short  crops  everywhere,  and  the  vanishing  stocks  at  all 
points,  a  further  advance  of  several  shillings  per 
quarter  has  to  be  noted.  Hemp  and  Linseed  con- 
tinue to  e  dull.  Blue  Peas  also  move  off  slowly  at 
last  week's  figures,  but  Haricot  Beans  being  scarce  and 
much  wauted,  show  another  advance.  The  Board  of 
Trade  Returns  give  the  imports  of  Clover  and  Gras3 
seed"  into  tr-e  United  Kingdom  for  the  ten  months 
ending  October  31,  1003  as  212,826  cwts.,  value  £467,131, 
as  against  211,082  cwts.,  value  £463,192  for  the  corres- 
ponding period  of  1901. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

*#*  Editor  and  Publisher. — Our  correspon- 
dents would  obviate  delay  in  obtaining  answers 
to  their  communications,  and  save  much  time 
and  trouble,  if  they  would  kindly  observe  the 
notice  printed  weekly  to  the  effect  that  all 
communications  relating  to  financial  matters 
and  to  advertisements  should  be  addressed  to 
the  Publisher  ;  and  that  all  communications 
intended  for  publication,  or  referring  to  the 
literary  department,  and  all  plants  to  be  named, 
should  be  directed  to  the  Editor.  The  two 
departments,  publishing  and  editorial,  are 
quite  distinct,  and  much  unnecessary  delay 
and  contusion  arise  when  letters  are  mis- 
directed. 

Almost  Stoneless  Grapes,  &c.  :  J.  Cobbold. 
The  cause  is  imperfect  fertilisation  of  the 
blooms.  The  shanking  complained  of  may  be 
due  to  a  bad  state  of  the  border  and  roots,  to 
overcropping  this  year  and  previously,  and 
excessive  reduction  of  young  growths  at  one 
and  the  same  time,  instead  of  gradually  at 
intervals  of  ten  to  fourteen  days. 

American  Agricultural  Bulletins  :  V.  M. 
These  are  published  by  the  various  experi- 
mental stations,  and  may  be  obtained  through 
Putnam*s  Sons,  American  publishers,  London. 

American's  Visit  to  Kew  :  C.  E.  We  are  unable 
to  devote  the  time  necessary  to  discover  the 
note  in  which  this  circumstance  is  alluded  to. 
Tou  must  indicate  the  year  when  it  appeared 
more  closely. 

A  Provisional  Protection  for  a  Line  op 
CRATiEGUs  pyracantha  var.  Lelandi  :  Dale- 
man.  We  can  suggest  nothing  better  than 
close  sheep-hurdles,  for  these  being  pervious  to 
the  air,  the  winds  do  not  rebound  and  injure 
vegetation,  yet  they  form  good  plant  shelter, 
and  are  not  particularly  unsightly  ;  moreover, 
they  are  soon  removed  when  no  longer  required. 

American  Aloe  (Agave)  :  X.  T.  Z.  If  tl  e 
Myrtle  and  Clianthus  live  out-of-doors  without 
protection  in  the  winter,  the  Agave  may  safely 
be  trusted  out-of-doors  if  protected.  The  chief 
danger  to  guard  against  being  moisture  at  the 
roots,  and  a  pent  house  of  some  sort  woidd 
obviate  all  dauger  from  wet. 

Badly-coloured  Gros  Colman  :  C.  H.,  and 
Anxious  to  Know.  Due  to  a  very  wet,  over-rich 
soil,  and  the  lack  of  sunshine.  Do  not,  another 
year,  crop  the  Vines  so  heavily,  or  thin  the 
bunches  so  severely ;  employ  no  mulch  on  the 
border,  but  keep  the  surface  stirred  with  the 
hoe,  and  start  the  Vines  at  the  end  of  March, 
and  use  no  manure. 

Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine  Bearing  Seed- 
Vessels  :  T.  E.   An  extremely  rare  occurrence. 

Boilers  :  Liverpool.  We  have  no  practical  know- 
ledge of  the  boiler  named,  and  we  would  advise 
you  to  make  inquiries  of  the  maker.  Tubes 
which  act  as  heat  conduits,  if  smaD,  are  apt  to 
distil  tar  from  fuel  giving  off  much  smoke,  which 
would  slack,  and  stand  in  need  of  frequent 
cleaning  with  steel-wire  brushes.  We  know 
that  tubular  boilers,  with  wood  as  the  fuel 
used,  do  so  badly. 

Books:  A.  P.  Blake.  The  Horticultural  Directory 
and  Tear-Book,  price  Is.,  office  of  Journal  of 
Horticulture,  12,  M'tre  Court  Chambers,  Fleet 
Street,  E.C. 

Copies  or  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  of  18S0: 
V.  M.  The  publisher  informs  us  that  he  has 
no  issues  of  earlier  date  than  1SS8. 


Cucumber  Leaves  :  T.  A.  They  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  having  been  scalded ;  there  is  no 
trace  of  fungus  on  the  leaves.  We  cannot 
name  the  varieties  of  Abutilon. 

Electro  Culture  :  V.  M.  We  are  not  contem- 
plating the  publication  of  any  further  articles 
on  this  subject,  the  matter  being  at  present 
in  abeyance  in  this  country. 

Gardeners'  Boyal  Benevolent  Institution  : 
J.  Penwell.  The  sum  in  postage  stamps,  Is.  Gd., 
has  been  sent  to  the  Secretary. 

Lilium  lancifolium  :  T.  Fowler.  Gradually 
dry  off  the  bulbs,  and  keep  them  still  in  the 
pots  in  a  cold  greenhouse  or  pit,  or  failing  such 
structures,  sink  the  pots  in  a  thick  bed  of  leaves, 
covering  the  pots  with  slates,  so  as  to  keep  out 
mice  and  rats.  Potting  should  be  carried  out 
at  the  new  year,  putting  the  bulbs  about  half- 
way down  in  the  pots,  with  2  inches  of  soil  over 
them,  the  pot  being  filled  up  when  the  stems 
have  ■  grown  2  feet.  Use  as  a  compost,  rough 
peat  and  loam,  and  stable-manure  in  a  rotten 
state,  and  some  sand.     Pot  firmly. 

Mr.  A.  Findlay,  Potato-raiser  :  X.  T.  Z.  His 
address  is  Markinch,  Fifeshire,  Scotland. 

Names  of  Fruits,  Etc.  :  We  are  desirous  to 
oblige  our  correspondents  as  far  as  we  can,  but 
the  task  is  becoming  too  great,  too  costly,  and  too  time- 
consuming  for  us  to  continue  it  without  restrictions. 
Correspondents  should  observe  tjie  rule  that  not  more 
than  six  varieties  be  sent  at  any  one  lime.  The 
specimens  must  be  good  ones  ;  if  two  of  eewh  variety 
are  sent,  identification  will  be  easier.  The  fruits 
should  be  just  approaching  ripeness,  and  they  should 
be  properly  numbered,  and  carefully  packed.  A 
leaf  or  slwot  of  each  variety  is  lielpful,  and  in  Vie 
case  of  Plums,  absolutely  essential.  In  all  cases 
it  is  necessary  to  know  the  district  from  which 
the  fruits  are  sent.  We  do  not  undertake  to 
send  ansiucrs  through  the  post,  or  to  return  fruits. 
Fruits  and  plants  must  not  be  sent  in  the  same 
box.  Delay  in  any  case  is  unavoidable.  — 
Bojohn,  1,  Beurre  d'Aremberg ;  2,  Durondeau  ; 
3,  Fondante  de  Charneu ;  4,  rotten ;  5,  Glou 
Morceau  ;  6,  Dr.  Andry. — F.  C.  V.  1,  Keiuette 
du  Canada;  2,  Beinette  Grise. — A.  W.  Beurre 
Hardy. — 0.  W.  Conseiller  d'Hollande.  It  is 
a  characteristic  of  this  variety  to  rot  at  the 
core. — H.  P.  L.  1,  Brown  Beurre;  2,  Beurre  du 
Cercle;  3,  Cox's  Pomona. — C.H.  l,Sops-in-wine; 
2,  Sack  or  Spice  Apple  ;  3,  Shepherd's  Fame. 

Names  of  Plants  :  Correspondents  not  an- 
swered in  this  issue  are  requested  to  be  so 
good  as  to  consult  the  following  number.  — 
E.  C.  1,  Cypripedium  x  Harrisianum ;  2, 
Oncidium  incurvum. —  V.  J.  Sophronitis  grandi- 
flora,  of  the  section  often  called  coccinea. — H.  M. 
Thunbergia  laurifolia. — Perplexed.  1,  Betino- 
spora  pisifera ;  2,  Thuya  gigantea,  the  Lobbii 
of  gardens ;  3,  Abies  Nordmanniana ;  4,  a 
Juniper,  we  are  not  sure  which  one ;  5,  Abies 
Pinsapo ;  6,  Pinus  excelsa. — A.  B.,  Carrigoran. 
Crataegus  coccinea. — F.  J.  D.  Salvia  Bethelli. 
— Ignoramus.  1,  Pseudotsuga  Douglasii ;  2, 
Retinospora  obtusa;  3,  Pinus,  perhaps  monti- 
cola,  we  cannot  tell  without  the  cones  ;  4,  Pinus 
excelsa;  5,  Picea  sitchensis ;  0,  Pseudotsuga 
Douglasii,  all  good  specimens,  but  nevertheless 
it  is  difficult  to  be  sure  of  the  names  without 
the  cones. — J-.  K.  1,  Olearia  Haastii ;  2,  Andro- 
meda calyeulata ;  3,  Thuya  gigantea,  the  T. 
Lobbi  of  gardens. — 67.  H.  We  cannot  name 
the  Chrysanthemum  ;  the  two  fruits  are  those 
of  Arbutus  Unedo,  the  Strawberry-tree. — Matt. 
1  and  5,  Euphorbia  Lathyris,  the  Caper  Spurge ; 

2,  Stachys  lanata ;  3,  Malva  rotundifolia ;  4, 
Alnus  glutinosa. — L.  Oncidium  varicosuni. — 
M.  O.  B.     1,  Tsuga  canadensis  ;  2,  Eugenia  (?)  ; 

3,  Phyllirea  meolia. 

Perfumes  of  Lavender  and  Violets  :  V.  H. 
We  would  advise  you  to  obtain  the  Art  of 
Perfumery,  by  G.  W.  T.  Piesse,  published  by 
Longmans. 

Eoses  and  Manure  :  Helen  M.  E.  We  have 
nevei",  in  our  long  experience,  found  the  least 
trace  of  the  odour  of  any  sort  of  manure  in  the 
blossoms,  not  even  when  the  piggery  and  the 
dove-cote  have  contributed  a  large  proportion 
of  the  manure  employed  in  the  Rose  beds. 
Your  friend  must  have  imagined  she  scented 
Clay's  Fertiliser. 


The  Purple  Beech  :  Sandringham.  The  history 
of  this  tree  is  summarised  in  Sargent's  Silva, 
vol.  ix.  (1896),  p.  24  adnot.  The  earliest  men- 
tion is  that  by  Wagner  in  the  Historia  Naturalis 
Helvetia;  Curiosa,  published  in  16S0,  wherein 
three  trees  are  mentioned  as  growing  in  a  wood 
in  Zurichgau.  Scheuzer,  Beschreibung  der  Natur 
Geschichten  der  Schweizerlandes,  parts  1,  2,  gives 
an  account  of  the  tree,  and  repeats  the  legend 
that  the  red-leaved  Beech-trees  sprang  up  in  a  ■ 
forest  where  five  brothers  were  murdered.  A 
purple  -  leaved  Beech  was  cultivated  in  a 
garden  in  Canton  Zurich,  before  1763  (see 
Ott's  Dendrologie,  p.  245).  The  first  authentic 
botanical  record  we  can  lay  our  hands  on 
is  in  Aiton's  Hortus  Kewensis,  vol.  v.,  297=  * 
"'  Fagus  vulgaris  foliis  atro  -  rubentibus." 
It  is  there  stated  to  be  a  native  of  Germany. 
Koch,  Dendrologie,  ii.,  part  2  (1873),  p.  18, 
says  it  was  first  noticed  in  a  forest  in 
Thuringia.  In  Wilkomm's  Forstliche  Flora, 
ed.  2  (1SS7),  p.  440,  adnot  Bechstein  is 
mentioned  as  having  found,  in  1877,  in  a 
wood  at  Oberspier,  near  Sondershausen,  a 
tree  twenty-seven  metres  high,  estimated  at 
200  years  of  age,  and  considered  to  be  the 
parent  of  all  the  Blutbuchen  (Purple  Beeches) 
at  present  cultivated.  It  is  not  mentioned  in 
Miller's  Gard.Dict.,  ed.  8,  nor  in  Evelyn's  Silva. 
Beiehenbach,  exsicc.  2327,  found  the  variety 
sanguinea  in  Southern  Tyrol. 

Tomatos  for  Market  :  Northern  Scot.  Lister's 
Prolific,  Cheniin  Bouge,  Young's  Eclipse,  Frog- 
more  Selected,  Sutton's  Abundance. 

Tomato   Brooke's   Freedom  :    Northern   Scot. —  , 
We  have  no  knowledge  of  the  variety.     Perhaps 
some  of  our  readers  who  may  be  acquainted  with 
it,  can  inform  our  correspondent  where  seed  may 
be  obtained. 

Violets  :  J.  H.  The  spots  are  caused  by  Puccinia 
Viola?.  Cut  off  and  burn  all  affected  leaves, 
then  apply  the  Bordeaux  Mixture,  or  sulphide 
of  potassium  (liver  of  sulphur),  i  oz.  dissolved 
in  1  gallon  of  water.     The  insects  had  escaped. 

V.  M.  H. :  Apprentice  Gardener.  These  letters 
stand  for  "  Victoria  Medal  of  Honour,"  and 
are  assumed  by  distinguished  horticulturists, 
botanists,  and  others,  who  have  received  this 
Medal  from  the  Council  of  the  Boyal  Horti- 
cultural Society,  with  the  consent  of  her  late 
Majesty  Queen  Victoria. 

Communications  Received.  —  A.  D.  —  G.  S.  —  Prof. 
Comes  Portici.— S  W.  F.— B.  L.  Robinson,  Harvard. 
—A.  Worsley.  —  Dr.  Dammcr.-B.  R.  W.— J.  A.  W.— 
W.  G.— E.  J.  -Clay  — C.  J.  W.— J.  O.— Anxious  to  know. 
— G.  J.  I.— C.  S— C  H.  P.— J.  H.  B  — W.  P.  L.— Hoe 
Bcnham.— A.  H.-WB.-E.  J.-F.  P.— H.  S.— H.M.  B. 
— S.  C—  W.  C.  L— E.  D.  T.— L.  F.,  Angers.— 
H.  H.  R  —J.  Denny.-D  R.  W  -W.  P.  B  -W.  H.  Y.— 
E.  Bonavia.— A.  H  —P.  T.  M.-J.— A.  W— S.  A— R.  P. 
—J.  J.  W—  W.  H.-P.  Barr-A.  C.  F.-S.  P.-H.  B.— 
C.  B.— H.  G.-H.  C  P.— C.  J.  A.— C.  A.  R— W.  B.  J.— 
W.  C— A.  B— Sanders— Ed.  R. 

GARDENING    APPOINTMENTS. 

Mic.  T.  B.  Wilson,  for  the  past  sixteen  months  Foreman 
in  the  gardens.  Maiden  Bradley,  Bath,  succeeds  Mr. 
W.  F.  Jelly  as  Head  Gardener  to  Her  Grace  the 
Duvhess  of  Somerset,  at  the  same  place. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Tctppen,  previously  Head  Gardener  to  Mrs. 
Hamilton  Fox,  Chisiehurst,  as  Head  Gardener  to 
Mrs.  Spindler,  Old  Park,  Veutnor,  I.W. 

Mr.  T  H.  Bolton,  late  Gardeuer  at  ^alhampton  Park. 
Hants,  as  Gardener  to  Sir  Richard  Buxkeley,  of 
Baron  Hill,  Anglesey.  North  Wales. 

Mr.  Wat  kin  Tones,  for  the  past  eight  years  Gardener 
to  W.  L.  Chew,  Esq.,  Pell  Wall,  Market  Drayton, 
and  Hankelow  Court.  NaDtwich,  Cheshire,  as  Gar- 
deuer to  Sir  George  Chetwode,  Bart.,  Oakley 
Park.  Market  Drayron.  Salop 

Mr.  Thomas  H.  Winskill,  for  three  and  a  half  years 
head  Gardener  at  Staunton  Park,  Herefordshire, 
and  for  the  last  year  Nursery  and  Landscape  Fore- 
man to  Messrs.  C.  Kimberley  &  Sox  as  Head 
Gardener  to  W.  A.  Gauntlett,  Esq.,  The  Crewe 
Gardens.  Kenilworth. 

Mr.  Geo.  Barker.  Head  Gardener  for  five  years  at 
Stansted  House,  Stansted,  as  Heid  Gardener  to 
Miss  Gibson,  Hill  House,  Saffron  Walden,  Essex. 


CATALOGUES    RECEIVED. 

Thos    Kennedy  &  Co  .  Hijrh  Street,  Dumfries— Forest, 

Ornamental,  and  Fruit  Trees. 
Little  &  Ballantyne    Carlis  e— Forest,  Ornamental, 

aud  Fruit  Trees  ;  Rose:*.  Perennial  Herbaceous,  and 

Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants. 
Herd  Bros.,  Penrith— Forest,  Ornamental,  aud  Fruit 

Trees,  &c. 
Fisher.  Son,  &  Sibray,  Royal  Nurseries,  Handsworth, 

near  Sheffield—  General  Nursery  Stock,  Stove  ana 

Greenhouse  Plants,  &c. 
Amos  Perry.   Hardy  Plant   Farm,  Winchmore    Hill, 

London,  N.— Hardy  Border  and  Rock  Plants. 
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VISIT   TO   JERSEY. 

(Continued  from  p.  278.) 

IN  connection  with  the  Growers'  Associa- 
tion of  Jersey,  an  "  ideal  day  "  was  spent 
in  visiting  the  horticultural  establishments 
in  the  eastern  parishes  of  the  island.  About 
thirty  members  and  friends  joined  the  party. 
The  first  place  of  call  was  Messrs.  Bash- 
ford's,  at  Bagot,  where  we  received  a  most 
•cordial  welcome  by  the  owners,  and  were 
shown  over  the  highly  interesting  grounds  by 
"the  manager,  Mr.  Viel.  As  fruit-growers,  the 
Messrs.  Bashford  are  known  in  every  part 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  There  are  two 
estates,  covering  an  area  of  37  acres — 10  or 
12  acres  are  under  glass.  There  are  about 
two  miles  of  wall  space  covered  with 
Dovenne  du  Cornice  and  Belle  de  Jersey 
■(Uvedale's  St.  Germain)  Pears ;  of  the  latter, 
there  were  some  magnificent  fruits  seen. 
Last  year  some  fruits  of  this  variety  were 
gathered  weighing  between  3  and  3J-  lb. 
each.  Plantations  of  the  finer  kinds,  such 
as  Williams'  Bon  Chretien,  Louise  Bonne, 
and  Pitmaston  Duchess,  were  showing  fairly 
well  about  11,000  trees  were  under  culture, 
which  'ast  year  yielded  65  tons  of  Williams' 
Bon  Chr  tien,  and  12  tons  of  Doyenne  du 
Cornice.  Most  of  the  trees  in  the  plan- 
tation   are    grown     on    the    bush    system, 


which  enables  the  sun  and  air  to  get 
right  through  them.  It  was  not  expected 
this  season  that  more  than  one-half  a  crop 
would  be  realised,  although  one  of  the  party, 
who  is  regarded  as  capable  of  growing  good 
fruit,  remarked  that  he  would  be  satisfied 
with  as  much  fruit  on  his  trees  as  he  had 
seen  windfalls  on  the  ground  at  Messrs. 
Bashford's.  The  Pitmaston  Duchess  was 
said  to  prefer  a  somewhat  cooler  climate 
than  that  of  Jersey. 

Several  houses  were  inspected,  chiefly  de- 
voted to  Tomato  culture,  about  70  tons 
annually  being  raised.  One  house  was 
770  ft.  long,  and  another  440  ft.  in  length. 
Farmyard  manure  is  extensively  employed, 
both  for  indoor  and  outdoor  culture,  and 
quicklime  (slaked)  is  used  in  combination 
wdth  the  dung.  It  is  the  usual  practice  to 
apply  small  dressings  of  the  lime  at  frequent 
intervals.  The  firm  have  power  for  supply- 
ing themselves  with  electric  light,  and 
among  other  experiments  they  have  tried 
using  this  for  the  forcing  of  plant-growth, 
but  with  only  partial  success. 

The  next  visit  was  to  the  farm  of  Mr.  A.  G. 
Marett,  of  Maison  de  Haut,  St.  Saviours, 
where  some  fine  specimens  of  young  Jersey 
cattle  were  exhibited.  A  plantation  of  out- 
door Tomatos  was  inspected,  which  had 
been  ravaged  by  disease,  and  what  promised 
to  be  a  good  crop  was  utterly  blasted ;  in 
three  or  four  days  the  whole  had  been  de- 
stroyed. The  owner  remarked  that  he  had 
sprayed  once  or  twice  too  seldom.  It  was 
also  generally  agreed  that  not  a  moment 
should  be  lost  before  taking  preventive 
measures  when  the  presence  of  the  disease 
was  even  suspected.  Some  fine  Fig  and 
Apple  trees  in  full  bearing  were  seen  here. 

Proceeding  to  the  Csesarean  Nurseries,  Five 
Oaks,  the  establishment  of  Mr.  H.  Becker,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Association,  the  party  found  the 
grounds  in  excellent  order,  and  well  worthy  of  a 
visit.  A  plot  of  outdoor  Tomatos  of  the  "  Excel 
All "  variety  were  shown  in  full  and  heavy  bearing. 
This  is  considered  one  of  the  best  Tomatos  for 
outdoor  culture,  its  robust  habit  and  quick  growth 
tends  to  check  disease.  Proper  attention  had, 
however,  been  given  to  spraying  the  crop.  The 
leading  Grape  under  cultivation  was  Appley 
Towers,  a  black  variety  of  the  Alicante  type,  but 
evidently  of  a  finer  colour,  more  oval  in  shape, 
and  of  a  brighter  blue  tint.  It  is  said  to  colour 
easily  and  earlier  than  Black  Hamburgh,  grown 
in  the  same  house.  Appley  Towers  was  originally 
sent  out  by  Messrs.  Cutbush  of  Barnet. 

Pot  Figs  were  doing  well,  the  second  crop  was 
ripening,  and  a  third  crop  showing.  The  most 
popular  fruit  is  "  White  Marseilles,"  which  is  a 
free  cropper  and  of  delicious  flavour.  Early 
Prolific,  sometimes  called,  but  wrongly,  Brown 
Turkey,  is  another  favourite  ;  fruits  of  ^-lb.  each 
are  frequently  produced.  The  popular  outdoor 
Fig  of  Jersey  is  Black  Nigger  [?],  trees  covering 
GO  feet  square  were  seen. 

Apples  were  doing  well  for  the  season,  both 
standards  and  cordons.  Peasgood's  Nonsuch,  of 
four  years  old,  were  pointed  out  as  masterpieces 
for  fruit,  of  excellent  size  and  colour.  Golden 
Noble  and  Prince  Albert  also  crop  heavily.  The 
latter  possesses  the  advantage  of  yielding  freely 
on  very  small  trees  in  their  second  year.  Blen- 
heim Orange  Pippin  and  Devonshire  Quarrenden 
were  also  well  spoken  of.  The  four  leading 
varieties  of  Pears  under  culture  wore  the  Chau- 
montel,  Doyenne  du  Cornice,  Clapp's  Favourite, 
and  Williams'  Bon  Chretien. 

Strawberry  -  culture  was  a  special  feature. 
Plants  of  Eoyal  Sovereign  were  in  splendid  con- 
dition ;    but   Monarch   was    said  to    be    by    far 


the  best  sort ;  plants  of  this  variety  showed 
vigorous  growth,  with  exceedingly  strong  foliage. 
A  novel  plan  was  adopted  of  growing  three  plants 
in  a  triangle,  set  G  ins.  apart,  and  2  ft.  6  ins.  from 
centre  to  centre.  By  this  method  a  greater 
number  of  plants  eoldd  be  grown  per  acre,  it 
facilitated  cleaning  of  the  ground,  and  the  accu- 
mulated foliage  was  said  to  be  a  protection  of  the 
fruit  from  birds. 

A  special  system  of  glazing  glasshouses  was 
inspected  and  explained.  It  consisted  in  dis- 
pensing with  the  use  of  putty.  The  use  of 
paint  on  the  outside  of  the  glazing -bars  is 
also  avoided  or  minimised,  by  modifying  the 
construction  and  arrangement  of  the  bars  or 
supports  for  the  glass.  The  supporting  bars 
are  of  the  ordinary  shape,  but  without  the  usual 
rabbeting,  the  bars  being  grooved  along  the 
centre,  so  as  to  carry  off  any  water.  No  bedding 
material  is  needed  for  the  glass,  which  overlaps 
in  the  ordinary  manner,  and  is  finally  held  in 
position  by  means  of  thin  galvanised  iron  caps,  of 
the  shape  of  an  inverted  trough,  having  a  level 
flange  on  each  side. 

The  flanges  are  striped  with  a  coat  of  thick  oil 
paint  before  being  applied  to  the  edges  of  the 
panes  of  glass,  thereby  creating  a  perfectly  true 
and  water-tight  joint.  The  metal  caps,  of  the 
same  length  as  the  individual  panes  of  glass, 
overlap  similarly  to  the  glass  itself,  and  they  are 
fixed  by  means  of  galvanised  screws  to  the 
wooden  bar  below,  the  glass  being  thereby 
securely  held  between  the  wood  and  caps.  Each 
pane  of  glass  is  prevented  from  slipping  by  the 
cap,  which  fixes  the  pane  of  glass  below  it.  The 
invention  most  certainly  combines  economy  with 
simplicity.  No  skilled  labour  is  required  for  the 
glazing,  and  it  is  contended  that  these  moveable 
roofs  afford  easy  means  of  glazing  and  unglazing 
for  the  purpose  of  removing  and  manuring  To- 
mato and  Vine-borders,  for  cleaning  down  houses 
infested  by  insect  pests,  and  washing  the  glass  ; 
and  for  ripening  the  wood  of  Roses,  Tines,  and 
Peaches  planted  under  glass,  by  unglazing  th>- 
house  during  the  ripening  period. 

Tomato  and  Cucumber  growers  shoidd  find  it 
most  advantageous,  because  it  affords  a  means  of 
exposing  without  great  expense  a  "  Tomato  or 
Cucumber  sick "  border  to  the  influence  of  the 
open  air,  thereby  restoring  the  soil  in  one  season 
to  its  original  sweetness. 

Mr.  Becker  also  exhibited  a  very  fine  collection 
of  Orchids,  Cypripedium  insigne  maintaining  its 
place,  notwithstanding  the  numerous  species  and 
hybrids  introduced  during  the  past  few  years. 
Among  Palms  was  a  magnificent  specimen  of 
what  is  erroneously  called  the  Sago  Palm,  Cycas 
cireinalis,  possessing  an  enormous  head  of 
beautiful  leaves.  J.  /.  Willis,  Barpenden. 


ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

WEST    POINT,   WHALLEY    RANGE. 
The  residence   of   Samuel   Gratrix,  Esq.,  sur- 
rounded by  seventeen  acres,  the  greater  part  of 
which  is  laid  out  as  garden  and  pleasure  ground, 
is  an  attractive  one  for  an  active  business  man. 
Within  a  short  drive  of  the  busy  part  of  Man- 
chester, it  yet  has  all  the  advantages  of  a  country 
residence,  and  with  the  rare  attraction  of  being 
arranged  in  old-time  fashion.    The  lawn  surround- 
ing the  house  has  here  and  there  beds  of  Rhodo- 
dendrons and  Roses,  the  edgings  of  some  of  which 
had  In  their  season  coloured  Primroses  in  bloom 
and  is  bounded  by  a  bank  of  Hollies,  separating 
it  from  the  garden  beyond,  in   which  fruit   trees 
are  planted  among  herbaceous  plants  and  flo  r'sts 
flowers,  which  add  an  attraction  to  the  It  nil  dis- 
play in  the  spring  and  early  Bummer  mi  n'lis.    Th's 
season  there  has  been  an  unusually  tine  s'  ow  o':' 
flowers  for  so  late  a  date  of  Roses.  Pentstercons, 
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Carnations,  Violets,  and  other  plants.  Beyond 
the  garden  are  situated  the  kennels,  for  both 
Mrs.  and  Mr.  Gritrix  are  great  dog  fanciers,  and 
win  numerous  prizes  with  their  famous  breeds  of 
dogs.  The  estate  is  well  enclosed  by  a  narrow 
belt  of  trees. 

The  Orchids. 

It  is  some  seven  years  ago  that  Mr.  Gratrix 
became  a  convert  to  Orchid  culture,  and  the  col- 
lecting of  a  choice  selection  has  since  been 
steadily  pursued  by  him ;  and  more  especially 
during  the  last  two  years,  owing  to  the  capital 
results  that  have  been  obtained  by  his  present 
gardener,  Mr.  George  Cypher. 

Cypripediums  are  among  the  favourites,  and 
the  houses  in  which  they  are  grown  are  now  a 


C.  i.  montanum  aureum,  C.  i.  Gratrixianum,  the 
dark  coloured  C.  i.  Breesleyanum,  and  a  number 
of  very  fine  things  of  the  C.  i.  punctatum 
violaceum  and  nitens  class. 

The  adjoining  house  has  a  fine  show  of  hybrids, 
and  rare  varieties  of  species.  We  leinarked 
quite  a  large  stock  of  C.  Lawrenceanum  Hyeamnn 
and  C.  callosum  Sandera; ;  equally  beautiful  and 
still  more  rare  are  C.  callosum  Gratrixiae,  with 
white  petals  and  sepals,  having  emerald-green 
lines  and  pink  tips,  and  a  lip  of  a  deep  crimson- 
ruby  tint ;  and  C.  callosum  aureum,  a  flower  that 
is  almost  an  albino,  with  a  pale  yellow  pouch. 
In  the  same  house  there  were  in  flower  fine 
varieties  of  C.  X  Leeanum,  two  of  the  best  being 
Albertianum   and    Ball's   variety ;    C.    X   trium- 


C.  Mendeli  alba,  C.  Gas'selliana  alba,  C.  Triansi 
alba,  and  other  whites  were  observed;  C.  labiata, 
Gilmourias  is  the  finest  of  the  several  white 
varieties  having  purple  lips  ;  and  C.  Mossia?  Mrs. 
Gratrix  is  a  pleasing  white  form.  The  hybrids 
form  the  bulk  of  the  collection,  and  are  in  fine- 
condition.  Of  those  specially  noted,  we  may 
name  Ladio-Cattleya  x  Ingrami,  L.-C.  >  High- 
buryensis,  L.-C.  x  Martineti  superba,  L.-C  x 
luminosa,  L.-C.  x  Queen  Empress,  L.-C.  x  Hon.. 
Mrs.  Astor,  L.-C.  x  Digbyano-Mendeli,  Lielia  x 
Mrs.  Gratrix,  Cattleya  x  Germania,  and  C. 
Goossensiana.  A  good  selection  of  Sophronitis 
crosses  was  noted,  some  of  which  are  in  flower. 

Odontoglossums,  chiefly  O.  crispum  and  some- 
hybrids,  fill  another  house,  and  some  very  good 


Fig.  124. — front  or  the  proposed  new  horticultural  hall  buildings,  facing  towards  vincent  square,    (see  p.  378.) 


fine  sight,  with  numerous  showy  flowers.  In  one 
of  the  houses  there  is  a  beautiful  and  extensive 
collection  of  varieties  of  C.  insigne  in  bloom, 
without  a  single  ordinary  form  being  found 
among  them.  The  most  prominent  of  the  yellow- 
coloured  forms  were  C.  i.  Sanderte,  C.  i.  Luciani, 
C.  i.  Chantini-Lindeni,  C.  i.  Ethel,  C.  i.  Dorothy, 
■C.  i.  Johnsoni,  C.  i.  Laura  Kimball,  and  two  or 
three  other  varieties  that  are  unnamed.  The 
gigantic  Harefield  Hall  variety  had  as  rivals  the 
large  and  beautifully  marked  C.  i.  Gratrixire,  the 
fine  C.  i.  Baron  Schroder,  C.  i.  West  Point  variety 
with  a  very  large  proportion  of  white  in  its  dorsal 
sepal;  and  C.  i.  "George  Cypher,"  the  last-named 
a  perfect  florists'  flower,  large  and  finely  coloured, 
possessing  very  broad  petals,  a  feature  in  which 
many  otherwise  fine  varieties  are  deficient.  Other 
remarkable  varieties  of  C.  insigne  noted  were  C.  i. 
Bohnhofiianum,  and  an  allied  variety,  in  both  of 
which  the  dorsal  sepal  had  the  lower  part  uni- 
formly coloured  purplish-brown,  and  unspotted ; 


phans,  C.  x  Minos  Young's  variety,  C.  x  Maudias, 
two  fine  forms  of  C.  x  Eismannianum,  and  other 
rare  hybrids. 

In  the  third  division  we  noted  in  flower  the 
yellow  variety  of  C.  x  Chas.  Canham,  C.  x 
aureum  Hyeanum,  the  very  handsome  C.  x 
James  H.  Veitch,  varieties  of  C.  x  Chapmani,  C. 
x  Wm.  Lloyd,  and  other  C.  bellatulum  crosses ; 
C.  x  Tityns,  C.  x  Ajax,  C.  x  Memoria  Moensii, 
C.  '  Lowegrenianum,  C.  x  Fairy  Queen,  C.  x 
Leonidas,  and  others.  The  plants  are  in  robust 
health,  and  success  is  attained  attending  the 
work  of  raising  new  hybrids. 

The  Cattleya  and  L.elia  House 
has  an  equally  fine  selection,  in  which  imported 
plants  are  represented  only  by  albinos  or  fine 
forms.  Of  the  white  forms  of  the  Cattleya 
labiata"  section,  a  fine  specimen  of  the  albino 
of  the  autumn-flowering  forrn  was  showing  two 
fine  spikes  of  bloom ;    and  C.  Mossia;  Wageneri, 


ones  are  in  bloom,  notably  a  distinct  form  of 
O.  x  Loo^hristyense,  with  whitish  ground  colour 
finely  marked  with  red-brown ;  and  some  good 
O.  x  Adrians;,  the  most  remarkable  of  which  is 
O.  x  A.  Wellsianum. 

Paintings  are  made  of  all  the  leading  vaiieties> 
and  these  are  always  interesting  for  purposes  of 
comparison.  Among  the  favourites  at  West 
Point  are  0.  crispum  Sibyl,  a  pretty  spotted  form : 
O.  c.  Jeanette,  a  very  attractive  flower;  O.  Pesea* 
torei  alba,  and  some  others  with  distinct  features. 
There  are  also  some  good  O.  X  Eolfea?  and  O. 
x  crispo-Harryanum,  and  all  are  in  excellent 
condition. 

Oak-leaves  are  employed  in  moderate  quantity 
in  the  potting  mixtures,  and  some  are  mixed 
with  materials  employed  for  the  fine  lot  of 
Lycastes  which  fill  a  small,  rat'ier  cool  house. 
These  plants  show  remarkable  vigour,  and  t\'  ■■  of 
the  most  cherished  are  the  richly  coloured 
hybrids,    Lycaste    X     Mary    Gratrix,    and    L.     .. 
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Samuel  Gratrix.  L.  Skinneri  alba  is  represented 
by  fine  specimens ;  also  the  apricot-lipped  L.  S. 
armeniaca,  L.  S.  Charlesworthi,  L.  lasioglossa, 
and  most  of  the  other  good  kinds.  A  proportion 
of  turfy  loam  is  added  to  the  compost  in  which 
the  Lycastes  are  potted,  which  is  found  to  favour 
strong  growth  and  abundant  flowering. 

In  a  warm  house  were  observed  on  the  one 
side  a  very  fine  collection  of  varieties  of  Laelia 
purpurata,  Cattleya  X  Hardyana.  C.  Dowiana,  C.  D. 
aurea,  and  others  ;  and  on  the  other,  some  species 
of  Cypripedium.  In  another  house,  a  fine  collec- 
tion of  Dendrobiums  finds  place,  as  also  in  other 
plant  houses  where  suitable  positions  can  be 
found  for  suspending  them.     Mrs.  Gratrix  takes 


THE    FERTILISATION   OF    SWEET 
PEAS. 

Many  people  take  it  for  granted  that  in  Sweet 
Peas  cross-fertilisation  takes  place  through  the 
agency  of  bees  or  other  insects.  Tet  I  believe 
it  is  a  fact  that  almost  all  the  beautiful  varie- 
ties we  now  have  are  the  results  of  careful 
cross-fertilisation  by  man's  agency  ;  but  since 
so  many  varieties  have  been  obtained,  some 
natural  variations  will  occur  when  fertilised 
by  their  own  pollen.  With  regard  to  the 
possibility  of  insects  being  instrumental  in  the 
crossing  of  varieties,  it  would  seem  a  most 
difficult  matter,  for,  on  examining  flowers,  it  will 


evident  that  variations  were  very  rare  in  the 
ordinary  way.  Of  course,  there  is  always  the 
possibility  of  natural  variations  occurring,  even 
without  the  aid  of  insects ;  but  in  Sweet 
Peas,  I  repeat  that  most  of  our  best  varieties 
have  originated  from  cross  -  fertilisation  by 
lvuman  agency.  And  there  is  yet  plenty 
of  scope  for  further  improvement,  for  many 
of  the  finest  -  formed  flowers  are  not  the 
brightest  in  colour,  and  by  carefrrlly  applying  the 
pollen  of  the  colours  desired  on  the  best-formed 
flowers  of  the  nearest  shade,  good  results  may  be 
obtained.  Indiscriminate  crossing  of  different 
colours  should  be  avoided,  for  though  some  dis- 
tinct varieties  may  result,  they  are  not  so  likely 


Fig.  12-). — side  view  of  the  proposed  horticultural  hall  buildings,  facing  bell  street,    (see  r.  378.) 


as  much  interest  in  garden  matters  as  her 
husband,  and  in  Orchids  the  lady  has  a  small 
selection  of  her  own  special  favourites. 

The  Plant  Houses. 

One  range  is  of  great  interest,  as  it  was  once  in 
the  famous  gardens  of  the  late  Sam  Mendel. 
The  houses  are  probably  more  than  forty  years 
eld,  and  though  they  have  occupied  their  present 
site  about  twenty-five  years,  are  still  in  sound 
condition.  The  range  of  three  divisions  contains 
Ferns  and  foliage  plants  ;  a  good  lot  of  the  pretty 
Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine,  Primula  sinensis,  &c. 
The  stove  contains  a  fine  set  of  Anthuriums, 
Eucharis,  and  other  flowering  and  foliage  plants  ; 
Chrysanthemums  fill  another  house,  and  the  con- 
servatory is  filled  with  flowering  plants. 

In  every  part  of  the  garden  there  is  abundant 
evidence  of  the  perfect  accord  existing  between 
employer  and  gardener. 


be  found  that  the  pollen  falls  while  the  two  lower 
petals  or  "  keel"  are  quite  closed  over  the  stigma 
and  anthers  ;  and  in  crossing  by  artificial  agency, 
it  is  difficult  to  open  the  keel  and  remove  the 
anthers  before  the  pollen  is  ripe.  In  Mr.  W.  T. 
Hutchins'  notes  in  the  Florists'  Exchange,  he 
says: — " I  am  quite  positive  that  the  cross- 
fertilisation  of  the  Sweet  Pea  by  any  species  of 
insect  whatever  is  a  thing  unknown  and  practi- 
cally impossible."  And  I  think  anyone  who  has 
given  the  matter  careful  attention  will  agree 
with  him.  In  support  of  this,  I  may  refer  to  the 
time  when  we  had  only  the  Painted  Lady, 
Purple  King,  and  the  Scarlet  grown  in  close 
proximity,  each  sort  came  quite  true  from 
seed  year  after  year.  It  was  when  the  Scarlet 
Invincible  came  out  that  I  first  paid  attention  to 
Sweet  Peas.  At  the  suggestion  of  my  then  em- 
ployer, I  watched  for  anything  that  might  appear 
in  the  way  of  an  improvement,  but  it  soon  became 


to  prove  constant  as  those  from  more  careful 
selection  of  parentage.  A.  Hemsley.  [Will  some 
grower  kindly  state  what  percentage  of  Sweet 
Peas  come  true  from  seed  p  If  the  flowers  are 
self-fertilised,  the  seedlings  should  all  come  true. 
Ed.] 


PLANT  PORTRAITS. 

Apple  Emperor  Alexander.  —Bulletin  d'Arhoric al- 
lure, £c.t  October.  Introduced  to  England  from  Russia 
by  Lee  of  Hammersmith. 

Begonia  (hyrrida)  marmorata.— A  double- flowered 
tuberous  Begonia,  with  while  flowerB.  densely  mottled 
and  edged  with  red.  Revue  de  I'  Jlortuultiirc  Bel<jet 
November. 

Clerodendeon  BALrouui  and  C.  splendens.—  Revue 
HorticoU,  November  1. 

Hybrid  Roses.— l,  Rosa  blandaxindica  —  R.  AscherW 
soniana  x  ;  2,  R  californicax  uitida=R.  Scharke.inax  ; 
a,  R.  Carolina  x  humilis  —  K.  Graobnerire  x  ;  and  4,  R. 
rugosa  x  Carolina  =  R.    Spiithiana  x.    Qarten   Flora, 
November. 
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WORMS    OF     THE    GARDEN    AND 
LAWN. 

(Continued  from  p.  334.) 

The  Red-worm  (Lumbricus  rubellus). 

I  have  found  it  everywhere  in  England 
whenever  I  have  sought  for  it.  It  has 
been  sent  to  me  from  Kent,  Devonshire,  and 
Gloucester,  and  it  abounds  in  Yorkshire, 
Lancashire,  Cumberland,  and  elsewhere. 
Among  the  foreign  countries  which  own  it, 
are  Germany,  Belgium,  France,  Hungary, 
Russia,  Sweden,  and  Newfoundland.  It  is 
fond  of  good  diet,  and  will  not  usually  be 
found  where  good  food  is  wanting.  This  is 
a  significant  fact.  The  red-worm  is  one  of 
the  gentry  of  wormland,  and  likes  a  well 
spread  table.  It  leaves  some  of  the  humbler 
denizens  of  the  country  to  handle  the  bones 
and  digest  the  tougher  morsels,  and  haunts 
only  those  spots  where  the  food  is  plentiful 
and  easily  obtained. 

Hence,  it  is  specially  abundant  in  gardens 
which  are  kept  well  manured.  It  breeds 
freely  in  decaying  compost,  stable  manure, 
leaf- mould,  and  in  the  rich  ooze  on  the 
margins  of  streams  and  lakes.  It  is 
not  usually  addicted  to  the  vice  of  injuring 
growing  plants,  although  it  is  not  above 
dragging  the  flaccid  leaves  of  recently  trans- 
planted Cabbage  and  similar  plants  into  its 
burrow.  Like  the  true  earthworm,  it  can 
flatten  its  tail  so  as  to  grip  the  soil  more 
firmly,  and  so  resist  the  attemps  of  birds 
and  others  to  drag  it  from  its  hole. 

In  the  lawn  it  is  undoubtedly  of  real 
service  to  the  gardener,  as  it  helps  to  keep 
the  ground  porous,  and  produce  a  fine  soft 
mould  from  its  casts,  which  is  specially 
adapted  to  act  as  a  stimulant  to  the  more 
tender  forms  of  grass.  It  should  not  be 
destroyed,  as  it  seldom  gets  out  of  bounds 
or  becomes  injurious  to  plants. 

Owing  to  the  length  of  the  present  article, 
it  has  been  thought  best  to  reserve  the  two 
remaining  species  for  treatment  in  a  separate 
paper.  Hikleric  Friend,  High  Wycombe. 
(To  be  continued.) 


CHRYSANTHEMUM  NOTES. 

AT  ME.  NORMAN  DAVIS'. 
No  other  man  has  done  so  much  to  popularise 
in  England,  M.  Calvat's  seedling  variety  Madame 
Carnot,  and  its  two  sports,  Mrs.  W.  Mease  (pale 
lemon  colour),  and  G.  J.  Warren  (yellow),  as  Mr. 
Norman  Davis,  of  the  Chrysanthemum  Nursery, 
Framfield,  near  Uckfield.  The  magnificent  blooms 
he  has  shown  for  several  years  past  at  the  Novem- 
ber and  December  exhibitions,  have  not  only  called 
forth  general  admiration,  but  surprise  also  ;  for 
it  is  true  enough  that  this  "family,"  as  Chrys- 
anthemists  always  call  the  group,  is  by  no  means 
easily  cultivated,  and  there  are  many  collections 
in  which  success  is  not  attained  in  anything  like 
the  measure  it  might  be.  It  is  not  probable 
that  Madame  Carnot  will  ever  be  generally 
grown  with  the  same  ease,  and  constant  success, 
as  is  tho  case  at  Framfield ;  but  it  may  help 
cultivators  to  obtain  some  improvement,  at  least, 
if  we  reproduce  a  few  hints  that  were  given  us 
when  visiting  the  collection  on  November  10.  In 
the  first  place,  it  should  be  remembered  that 
Framfield  is  considered  to  have  a  very  dry  atmo- 
sphere, and  this  has  some  bearing  in  connection 
with  the  cultivation  of  one  of  the  grossest  grow- 
ing of  Chrysanthemums,  and  one  that  in  most 
cases  fails  to  ripen  its  growth  perfectly.  But  in 
addition  to  this,  Mr.  Davis,  who  has  no  wish  to 
make  his  cultivation  a  secret,  informed  us  that 
he  "  takes "  the  natural  second  crown   buds   as 


early  in  August  as  possible,  and  the  plants  are 
then  removed  into  spacious  houses  200  feet  long, 
and  varying  from  12  to  25  feet  wide.  The  pots 
are  plunged  three  parts  of  their  depth  in  the 
good  loam  of  the  house,  and  the  roots  coming 
freely  through  the  base  feed  on  this. 

Perfect  Ripening  Essential. 

There  is  a  valuable  hint  to  cultivators  in  the 
fact  that,  in  such  a  warm,  sunny  district,  as 
Framfield,  Mr.  Davis  houses  these  varieties  in 
August.  Success  in  the  case  of  Madame  Carnot 
and  its  sports  depends  upon  the  perfect  ripening 
of  the  plants,  and  to  obtain  this,  greater  facilities 
are  required  than  for  almost  all  other  varieties. 

We  were  greatly  impressed  by  the  long  rows 
of  plants  in  Mr.  Davis'  houses.  They  were 
about  GJ  to  7  feet  high,  each  of  them  bearing 
three  fine  specimen  blooms,  some  of  which 
measured  10  inches  across  whilst  upon  the  plant, 
and  the  florets  drooping  around,  not  spread  out 
as  upon  the  exhibition  board.  The  flowers,  with 
exceedingly  rare  exceptions,  were  developing  as 
kindly  as  a  Viviand  Morel  coidd  do,  and  they 
largely  bore  out  Mr.  Davis'  opinion  that  Madame 
Carnot  is  one  of  the  most  refined  Chrysanthe- 
mums as  well  as  one  of  the  largest.  Madame 
Carnot  is  Mr.  Davis'  favourite  exhibition  Chrys- 
anthemum, and  he  treats  it  as  such. 

Madame  Carnot  for  Market. 

He  grows  it  for  exhibition,  and  he  cultivates  it 
for  market ;  but  the  many  hundreds  of  blooms 
that  are  sent  to  market  would  raise  the  standard 
of  many  an  exhibition.  They  are  never  sold  at  a 
lower  wholesale  price  than  .£5  per  100,  and  there 
is  a  quick  sale  for  them. 

We  wish  Chrysanthemum-growers  would  visit 
Framfield  in  numbers,  and  take  the  hint  they 
would  get  upon  seeing  that  Mr.  Davis  treats  his 
Chrysanthemums  as  living  plants,  requiring  light 
and  air,  and  sufficient  space  around  them  for 
their  leaves  to  perform  their  important  func- 
tions properly ;  it  would  be  a  corrective  to  the 
"  huddling  "  system  that  is  common. 

One  word  more  about  Madame  Carnot.  It 
is  a  curious  physiological  fact  that  the  date 
upon  which  a  plant  shows  its  flower-bud  deter- 
mines the  width  the  florets  will  assume  when  they 
expand,  three  months  later.  They  are  all  natural 
second-crown  buds,  but  if  the  plant  arrives  at 
such  a  stage  very  early,  the  florets  will  be 
narrow,  and  if  late,  they  will  be  wide.  If  it  is 
desired  to  keep  a  developed  bloom  fresh  upon  the 
plant  for  a  considerable  time,  Mr.  Davis  has 
found  it  usefid  to  remove  half  of  the  leaves,  and 
there  are  very  few  varieties  that  possess  the 
qualities  of  "lasting"  in  the  same  degree. 

Our  visit  was  made  too  late  to  see  many  of  the 
new  seedling  varieties  at  Framfield,  but  the 
novelties  of  last  season  and  of  other  cultivators, 
were  there  in  numbers,  which,  having  remarked 
upon  at  other  establishments  we  shall  omit 
mention  here  with  two  exceptions.  The  first  is 
Calvat's  Sun,  which  is  likely  to  become  the  best 
yellow  exhibition  Chrysanthemum  yet  raised;  and 
Violet  Lady  Beaumont,  an  excellent  crimson 
Japanese,  distributed  last  season,  and  raised  by 
Mr.  N.  Molyneux.  There  were  scores  of  dwarf 
plants  of  this,  and  hundreds  of  large  blooms. 
It  seems  to  be  of  the  most  satisfactory  habit,  and 
Mr.  Davis  is  convinced  that  it  will  be  an  un- 
commonly good  market  variety. 

Other  Good  Market  Sorts. 
Mr.  Davis  being  a  cultivator  of  blooms  for 
supplying  market,  is  naturally  quick  to  detect 
market  qualities  in  new  varieties ;  indeed,  he  is  a 
remarkably  good  judge  of  all  types,  being  an  abso- 
lute enthusiast.  Among  the  purely  market  sorts 
at  Framfield,  the  American  incurved  Japanese 
Western  King  is  prime  favourite,  and  it  is  worthy 
of  being  so,  for  the  white  blooms  are  exceedingly 


pretty.     A  good  yellow  one  is  Mabel  Morgan,  and 
H.  T.  Burrows  (Weeks)  will  make  a  good  red     i 
variety. 

Every  section  of  Chrysanthemum  is  cultivated 
at   Framfield,   and  there  were  in    flower  select 
varieties  of  Pompons,  Anemone-flowered,  reflexed,    , 
and  single  varieties.     Amongst  the  single  flowers,.    I 
much   store  is    set    on    the    varieties    Victoria,,     i 
primrose  coloured  ;  Star  of  Honour,  white  ;  Edith 
Pagram,  pink  ;  and  Pure  Gold. 

That  Mr.  Davis  can  effectively  arrange  as  well 
as  cultivate  Chrysanthemum  blooms,  has  been 
shown  by  his  competitive  exhibits  around  the 
fountain  at  the  Aquarium,  when  he  has  generally 
won  the  Gold  Medal ;  and  in  addition  to  the 
numerous  medals  of  the  National  Chrysanthe-  I 
mum  Society,  he  has  been  awarded  a  Gold  Medal 
by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  for  a  display 
of  cut  blooms  in  the  Drill  Hall.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising that  he  prizes  this  one  above  all  others, 
for  it  is  rarely  awarded  for  cut  flowers  of  any 
description. 

Strokes  of  Fortune. 

In  reply  to  a  question,  Mr.  Davis  said  that 
the  best  seedling  variety  he  ever  raised  was  that 
of  Florence  Davis  about  fifteen  years  ago,  which 
is  still  cultivated,  and  the  best  sport  he  has  had 
was  that  of  Chas.  Davis,  from  Viviand  Morel, 
about  ten  years  ago.  Be  felt  sure  that  Viviand 
Morel  would  sport,  and  he  therefore  cultivated  500 
plants  of  it  in  his  old  nurseries  at  Lilford  Road, 
Camberwell,  to  try  and  secure  it.  He  was  fortu- 
nate, for  the  variety  did  sport,  and  the  commer- 
cial advantage  of  this  in  the  first  twelve  months 
was  equal  to  j£30O. 

We  had  intended  to  say  something  of  Mr. 
Davis'  practice  of  forcing  vegetables,  but  must 
defer  this  until  the  "  show  "  season  has  passed. 

A  Sport  from  Lilt  Moontford. 
Mr.  M.  Gleeson,   gardener  at  Warren  House, 
Stanmore,  informs  us  that  he  has  a  very  pretty 
sport  from  the  variety  Lily  Mountford. 


THE    ROSARY. 


LATE  BLOOMING  ROSES. 

Those  Roses  are  undoubtedly  of  the  greatest 
value  to  the  cultivator  which  possess  what  is 
called  the  "  perpetual "  habit  in  the  greatest  degree ; 
they  adorn  our  gardens  when  others,  perhaps  not 
of  less  beauty,  have  entirely  disappeared.  The- 
Austrian,  Persian,  and  Penzance  Briars,  are 
exquisitely  beautiful,  and  their  delicate  fragrance- 
abides  in  our  natures  long  after  they  are  gone  -T 
but  they  are,  in  the  language  of  the  American 
singer,  "  too  bright  to  last."  Roses  of  this  type 
are  only  retained  in  our  modern  gardens  by 
reason  of  their  perfect  loveliness;  the  pictures- 
they  create  are  sufficiently  evanescent,  but 
they  remain  things  of  beauty  and  joys  for 
ever  in  the  remembrance.  No  Rose  is  more 
transitory,  and  very  few  so  full  of  grace  and 
sweetness,  as  that  semi-double  Austrian  Briar, 
Rosa  Harrisoni.  But  I  have  at  the  present  date 
(November  6),  a  Rose  in  my  garden  of  at  least 
equal  fascination,  and  considerably  deeper  colour, 
flowering  most  conspicuously  upon  a  sheltered 
south  wall ;  I  mean  Madame  Pierre  Cochet. 
a  climbing  Noisette,  raised  by  M.  Cochet  in  1891, 
which  many  rosarians  regard  as  a  great  advance 
on  William  Allen  Richardson.  It  is  extremely 
floriferous  ;  its  shoots  are  highly  artistic,  and  its 
colour  is  superb.  It  is  indeed  quite  invaluable 
as  a  late  autumnal  Rose.  Another  Noisette  that 
flowers  in  gloomy  November,  is  the  somewhat 
venerable  variety  Aimee  Vibert,  whose  white 
clusters  are  very  effective.  Bouquet  d'Or,  which 
is  also  comparatively  speaking  a  late  bloomer, 
produces  at  this  season  an  occasional  flower. 

Among  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  one  of  the  most 
precious,    alike    in    colour,    productiveness    and 
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marvellous  perpetuality,  is  Captain  Hayward, 
a  variety  that  should  be  much  oftener  found 
in  Scottish  gardens  than  it  is.  More  familiar 
to  amateurs  is  Margaret  Dickson,  which  flowers 
profusely  on  the  confines  of  winter.  It  is 
certainly  one  of  the  very  finest  Eoses  raised  at 
Newtownards,  much  superior  in  my  estimation 
to  those  later  introductions.  Lady  Clanmorris 
and  Bessie  Brown,  which,  though  of  charming 
colour,  do  not  open  with  equal  facility.  During 
the  last  fortnight,  Charles  Lefebvre,  A.  K. 
Williams,  and  Horace  Vernet,  three  of  our  finest 
crimson  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  have  unfolded  an 
occasional  flower,  but  as  late  autumnal  bloomers 
they  are  not  very  satisfactory. 
The  most  perpetual  flowering  of  all  Eoses  are 


NOTES   FKOM  BUXTED  PAEK. 

Planting  Peach-houses. — It  is  so  usual  to  see 
Peach-houses  planted  with  a  single  row  of  trees 
along  the  front,  which  are  trained  to  a  trellis, 
and  another  row  of  trees  at  the  back,  which  are 
trained  on  the  wall,  that  it  would  appear  as  if  no 
other  method  was  possible.  Mr.  H.  C.  Prinsep, 
gr.  to  Viscount  Portman  at  Buxted  Park,  Sussex, 
not  only  thinks  it  possible,  but  twenty  years 
ago  he  adopted  in  the  treatment  of  one  house, 
a  method  by  which  he  will  maintain  it  is  pos- 
sible to  obtain  a  greater  number  of  fruits.  The 
house  in  question  is  32  feet  long  and  18  feet  wide, 
and  the  roof  is  of  that  type  generally  known  as  a 
"Hip"   or   three-quarter   span.     The    aspect   is 


Winter  Flowers  in  Greenhouse. 

In  some  gardens  in  late  autumn  and  early 
winter,  how  few  flowering  plants  there  are  in  the 
greenhouse !  Chrysanthemums  appear  to  crowd 
out  all  others.  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  though 
among  the  brightest  of  greenhouse  flowers  in 
winter,  will  not  succeed  in  all  localities,  and  are 
not  appreciated  by  some  people.  In  place  of 
them  might  be  recommended  the  Ivy -leaved 
section  of  Pelargoniums.  These  have  been  so 
developed  in  recent  years,  that  some  of  the 
varieties  have  exceedingly  bright-coloured  flowers. 
On  November  10  we  saw  in  the  greenhouse  at 
Buxted  Park  Gardens  a  considerable  quantity  of 
these,  associated  with  almost  an  equal  number 


Fig.  126.— interior  view  of  the  proposed  horticultural  hall,  142  feet  long,  and  75  feet  broad,    (see  p.  378.) 


the  Teas  and  Hybrid  Teas.  Of  these  the  most 
reliable  for  late  autumnal  bloom  are  Caroline 
Testout  and  Margaret  Dickson,  which  in  my  own 
.garden  are  flowering  still ;  Clara  Watson,  a  beau- 
tiful and  free-flowering,  half-climbing  Hybrid 
Tea,  which  produces  its  fine  flowers  on  a  west 
wall ;  Devoniensis,  a  beautiful  variety,  with 
delicate  grace  ;  Madame  Pernet  Ducher  and  Papa 
Gontier,  of  equal  artistic  value ;  Madame  Abel 
Chatenay,  whose  colour  is  rose,  shaded  with 
salmon,  one  of  the  finest  French  Eoses  ;  Vis- 
countess Folkestone,  which  requires  noeulogium  ; 
and  that  richly  coloured,  dark  crimson,  semi- 
double  hybrid,  Marquise  de  Salisbury.  Such 
pure  Teas  as  Anna  Olivier,  Mario  Van  Houtte, 
Enchantress,  which  has  the  floriferousness  of  the 
China  Eoses  ;  Medea,  Madame  Hoste.and  Madame 
Lambard,  are  also  invaluable  for  garden  cultiva- 
tion, not  less  for  their  beauty,  than  by  virtue  of 
their  wonderful  continuity  of  blooming.  David  /,'. 
Williamson. 


nearly  due  south.  There  are  three  trees  against 
the  back  wall,  and  in  place  of  the  row  of  trees 
that  would  be  cultivated  at  the  front  of  the 
house,  there  are  seven  shorter  rows  proceeding 
across  the  house  from  the  path  near  to  the  wall 
to  the  front.  The  trees  are  trained  to  upright 
trellises,  and  four  feet  spaces  are  allowed  between 
each  row  of  trees.  Under  certain  conditions, 
as  Mr.  Prinsep  told  us  recently,  the  yield  is 
greater  because  the  tree  space  is  increased,  and 
by  this  method  a  greater  number  of  varieties  may 
be  grown  in  an  equal  area,  Mr.  Prinsep's  ten 
trees  represent  as  many  varieties,  and  he  has 
gathered  120  dozen  fruits  in  a  season. 

It  appears  to  us  a  system  that  might  be  adopted 
with  advantage  in  gardens  of  moderate  size  and 
conveniences,  providing  the  locality  is  a  sunny  one, 
where  the  outdoor  crops  usually  ripen  early.  In 
colder  or  more  northern  districts,  and  in  extra 
wide  liouses.it  might  happen  that  parts  of  the 
trees  would  not  perfectly  ripen  the  wood. 


of  Heliotropies  and  Lilies  of  the  Valley.  The 
Pelargoniums  were  young  plants  in  6-inch  pots, 
and  had  apparently  been  stopped  to  prevent  a 
trailing  habit.  They  were  blooming  freely,  and 
the  effect  was  as  pretty  as  it  is  uncommon. 

Planting  Bulbs  in  Grass.  &o. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  some  gardens 
bulbs  are  being  planted  in  very  considerable  quan- 
tities. Mr.  H.  C.  Prinsep  informed  us  recently, 
that  he  has  planted  during  the  present  autumn 
about  250,000  Narcissus,  including  a  large  number 
of  the  best  varieties.  In  beds  and  other  suitable 
places,  100.000  Tulips  have  been  planted,  and  the 
collection  of  flowering  shrubs  has  been  improved 
by  the  addition  of  1,000  plants  of  named  varie- 
ties of  Khododoudron.     The  Narcissus  have  1 D 

planted  under  turf  over  some  il  acres  of  pleasure 

ground,  and  the  varieties  grouped  separately 
this  method  being  most  approved  by  the  Countess 
Portorlington. 
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FLORISTS'   FLOWERS. 


SOME  POPULAR  "WHITE  CHRYSAN- 
THEMUMS. 
I  think  of  all  the  monsters  wherever  seen, 
Florence  Molyneux  will  average  the  deepest ;  it 
is  an  immense  bloom,  and  the  swoop  of  its  long 
florets  in  a  kind  of  half-circle  seems  to  make  it 
even  larger.  Madame  Carnot,  Mrs.  J.  Lewis, 
Miss  Alice  Byron,  Mrs.  H.  Weeks,  Lady  Byron, 
Madame  Gustave  Henry,  Madame  Herrewege, 
Mutual  Friend,  Mermaid,  are  all  so  well  known, 
and  have  been  so  much  shown,  and  in  such  ex- 
cellent condition,  that  it  would  seem  there  is 
really  very  little  room  for  anything  new  in  this 
colour  Looking  over  my  notes  for  the  past 
season,  I  find  one  or  two  others  that  were  met 
with,  perhaps  in  fewer  numbers,  but  which  are 
none  the  less  noteworthy.  Miss  Elsie  Fulton 
has  been  seen  in  grand  form,  Mrs.  N.  Molyneux 
another ;  Jane  Molyneux  is  also  an  immense 
variety,  well  worthy  of  being  included  in  the 
list.  C.  H.  P. 


most  popular  on  the  market,  G.  Beckwith  &  Son 
making  this  their  leading  variety. 

Sir  Hector  Macdonald,  as  popular  as  it  is  pretty. 

Duchess  of  Devonshire,  a  useful  pink,  with  lighter 
edge. 

Countess  of  Warwick,  a  fine  rich  crimson. 


NURSERY    NOTES. 


MANURE    EXPERIMENTS. 

What  Mr.  T.  H.  Slade  says  on  p.  311  of  yovir 
issue  of  the  8th  inst.  on  the  subject  of  Mr. 
Shrivell's  experiments  cannot  possibly  appeal  to 
independent   judgment,   so   that   Mr.   A.    Dean's 


CARNATIONS  AT  WILLIAM  CUTBUSH  & 
SONS',  FINCHLEY  NURSERIES. 
The  thousands  of  these  flowers  that  are  now 
on  view,  several  lengthy  houses  being  entirely 
devoted  to  them,  to  say  nothing  of  the  vast 
quantity  of  younger  stuff  being  made  in  the 
smaller  structures,  set  one  thinking  as  to  the 
output  of  such  quantities.  Up  to  the  date  of  my 
call  no  fire  had  been  used,  so  much  for  the  mild- 
ness of  the  season,  as  also  telling  with  what 
success  and  perfection  these  can  be  grown  under 
such  circumstances.  I  note  below  the  varieties 
that  took  my  attention,  not  only  for  their 
individual  blooms,  but  also  for  the  utility 
of  the  plant  itself.  The  day  is  gone  by  for 
varieties  that  are  wanting  in  sound  constitution, 
free  growth,  and  which  have  also  short,  weak 
flower-stems. 

Not  only  for  the  market,  but  also  for  general 
purposes,  a  most  essential  feature  in  Carnation- 
growing  is  a  stout,  long  stem,  with  freedom  from 
calyx-bursting. 

If  Mr.  Brooks,  the  manager,  never  does  more 
in  raising  new  varieties,  it  will  be  years  before 
the  merits  of  the  grand  new  pure  white  Tree  or 
winter-flowering  Mrs.  S.  J.  Brooks  are  forgotten. 
Whites  there  are,  and  good  also,  but  from  all 
standpoints  the  variety  in  question  stands  alone. 

Malmaison  Vaeieties. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  name  the  best  of  the 
Malmaisons.  They  do  not  equal  the  Trees  for 
free  flowering,  but  surpass  them  in  their  larger 
blooms  and  unique  perfume  : — 

Jane  Seymour,  a  very  distinct  bright  salmon- 
pink,  will  always  be  known  by  the  peculiarities 
of  the  petals  being  gathered  into  hard  green  balls 
before  expanding. 

Mrs.  Martin  R.  Smith, 
strong ;  Gemma,  Calypso, 
coming  scarlet ;  Margot, 
beautiful,  blush  white, 
darkest  of  all  the  Malmaisons,  also  strongly 
scented  ;  and  Lady  Middleton,  a  striped  variety, 
with  large  blooms.  It  is  with  no  disparagement 
to  others  that  were  being  grown  and  in  flower 
that  I  do  not  name  them,  but  rather  the  want  of 
space. 

Teee-Cabnations. 

The  first  that  took  my  attention  was  the  large 
supply  of  Mrs.  S.  J.  Brooks,  Award  of  Merit, 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  1001 ;  most  useful 
for  either  decorative  or  cut  purposes. 

Mrs.  Thomas  W.  Lawson  was  also  in  fine  form. 
.  This  variety  is  indeed  hard  to  beat.     It  is  also 


tall  in  growth,  but 
Lady  Grimston,  now 
Sault,  Sylvius,  very 
Maggie     Hodgson,    the 


Fig.  129.— Messrs.  jas.  veitch  and  sons'  new  raspberry  "November  abundance.'' 

(Described  in  our  issue  (or  November  S,  1902,  p.  311 ;  see  also  p.  381.) 


G.  H.  Crane,  a  very  notable  variety  for  winter 
work,  a  brilliant  scarlet. 

The  following  are  all  of  special  merit : — 
Governor  Bliss,  scarlet ;  General  Roosevelt,  dark  ; 
D.  Whitney,  Golden  Beauty,  Viscount  Kitchener, 
Novelty,  Harry  Fenn,  Duchess  of  Portland,  M. 
Glory,  Lorna,  tall,  white;  and  Viqlania. 

America,  a  dwarf  border-like  plant,  for  habit,  is 
worth  special  notice.  S.  C. 


earlier  suggestion  as  to  the  desirability  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  undertaking  similar 
experiments  is  not  only  very  much  to  the  point, 
but  very  much  needed.  Of  course,  there  are 
difficulties  in  the  way,  and  it  requires  immense 
study  to  build  up  an  intelligent  course  of  ex- 
periments; as  a  large  portion  of  those  so  assidu- 
ously made  and  lengthily  reported  are  futile, 
because  not  well     onceived,  so  that  they  miscarry 
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For  similar  experiments,  land  freshly  reclaimed 
should  generally  be  taken  I  or  siich  purposes,  and 
rfche  soil  analysed,  and  that  is  most  probably  im- 
possible in  "exhausted"  Chiswiek,  and  is  rarely 
•done  on  purpose  elsewhere,  so  that  the  earlier 
trials  would  be  under  the  influence  of  manurings 
■of  previous  years,  and  detract  from  the  value  of 
results,  except  after  three  or  four  years  or  longer. 
In  some  cases,  doubtless,  approximate  effects  would 
be  attainable.  The  fact,  however,  of  absolute 
impartiality  being  secured  at  Chiswiek  must  be 
worth  much  to  all  unbiassed  producers. 

A  decided  necessity  would  exist  of  means  to 
-apply  adequate  applications  of  water,  if  not 
irrigation,  in  dry  seasons,  as  without  it  results 
from  artificials  would  be  greatly  misleading.  Of 
course,  the  measure  of  the  applications  would  have 
rfco  be  collated,  and  published  with  general  results. 

Among  all  the  manifold  experiments  made 
annually  in  relation  to  agriculture  and  horticul- 
ture in  this  country  and  abroad,  I  have  never 
seen  any  reference  made  on  results  being  pre- 
sented from  dung,  compared  with  those  from 
-■artificials,  as  to  which  property  of  the  dung  has 
-chiefly  come  into  play  in  that  connection.  Is  it 
the  elements  of  fertility  primarily  which  acted, 
•or  the  mechanical,  including  retention  of  moisture, 
the  latter  being  important  in  droughty  seasons  ? 
Until  details  of  results  from  experiments  include 
these  features  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  therefore 
become  more  highly  complicated  in  reporting 
upon  them,  the  whole  of  the  world's  experiments 
suffer  in  applicability  elsewhere. 

The  quality  and  condition  of  the  soil,  trend  of 
slope,  level  elevation  over  sea-level,  are  other 
important  factors,  but  hardly  ever  mentioned  any 
more  than  the  need  for  and  process  of  liming,  the 
-effect  of  which  determines  in  turn  the  results  from 
dung.  Capillarity  is  from  the  absence  of  such 
•details,  therefore,  out  of  reach  of  calculation,  and 
yet  its  action  not  only  catises  moisture  to  rise  and 
reach  the  roots  of  cultivated  plants,  but  carries 
•upwards  elements  of  fertility  from  the  subsoil. 
When  all  these  contingencies,  to  which  other 
'dark  horses  might  be  added,  are  borne  in  mind, 
it  strikes  me  the  punctilio  in  decimals  of  results 
is  rather  an  amusing  item  of  experimental  ortho- 
doxy, as  on  the  least  reflection  they  might  be 
-safely  omitted  if  less  than  0*50,  or  1*0  added  if 
•over  0*50. 

On  experiments  being  continued  systematically 
•over  many  years,  doubtless  some  factors  of  uncer- 
tainty are  eliminated,  but  human  life  is  somewhat 
short  for  such  methods.  It  would  be  well  if  an 
up-to-date  experimentist  were  to  combine  a  well 
thought-out  modus  vivendi  in  these  precarious 
•conditions,  and  to  insist  on  trial  plots  being  much 
■enlarged,  if  purposes  are  to  be  of  practical  use. 
H.  H.  Baschen,  Sidcup,  Kent. 


FRUIT    DRYING. 


At  the  conference  held  at  Worcester  recently, 
in  connection  with  the  Horticultural  and  Agri- 
-cultural  Exhibition,  Mr.  James  Udale  introduced 
the  subject  of  "  Fruit  and  Vegetable  drying." 
There  could  be  no  doubt,  he  said,  that  it  was 
desirable  that  the  drying  of  fruits  should  receive 
more  attention  in  this  country.  He  set  himself 
to  decide  whether  it  was  practicable  to  dry  home- 
grown fruits,  and  dry  them  so  that  they  would 
be  presentable  to  the  public,  and  he  had  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  was.  The  drying  by 
•evaporation  must  be  conducted  with  discretion. 
The  smaller  fruit  dried  quickly,  but  it  was  of 
inferior  commercial  value.  The  fruit  that  was 
firm  and  fleshy,  came  out  best.  If  fruits  were 
of  the  same  size,  it  would  tend  to  economical 
working.  It  was  agreed  that  English  dried  fruits 
-were  superior  to  those  imported,  and  if  the 
drying  was  carried  out  on  a  large  basis,  under  a 
co-operative  system,  he  thought  it  would  be  a 
oommercial  success. 


Miss  Edith  Bradley,  Warden  of  the  Lady 
Warwick  Hostel,  Reading,  said  that  she  thought 
the  evaporated  fruit  was  superior  to  bottled  fruit 
for  portability,  but  the  latter  looked  much  better. 
She  doubted  whether  they  had  found  the  right 
machine  to  carry  out  the  work  profitably.  It 
seemed  as  if  the  success  of  fruit  bottling  turned 
upon  the  temperature  at  which  the  germs  in 
fruit  and  vegetables  could  be  destroyed.  Why 
should  not  the  Board  of  Agriculture  give  grants 
for  experiments  conducted  with  a  view  to  develop- 
ing the  industry  ?  It  should  not  be  left  merely 
to  private  individuals  to  investigate. 

Mr.  Leacock  said  that  the  Agricultural  Com- 
mittee had  been  considering  which  was  the  best 
method  of  fruit  and  vegetable  drying,  and  he 
suggested  that  when  they  had  arrived  at  a 
decision  they  might  endeavour  to  provide  a 
practical  solution  of  the  difficulty. 


The  Week's  Work. 


THE  HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

By  J.  Matne,  Gardener  to  the  Hon.  Mark  Rolls, 
Bicton,  Budleigh  Salterton,  Devonshire. 

The  Peach  and  Nectarine. — In  continuance  of 
my  remarks  upon  Peaches  and  Nectarines,  it  may 
be  remarked  that  in  this  part  the  trees  are  retain- 
ing their  foliage  to  a  later  date  than  usual,  but  as 
soon  as  it  begins  to  change  colour,  root-pruning, 
planting,  and  lifting  will  begin.  If  new  borders 
have  to  be  made,  the  soil,  if  exhausted  or  other- 
wise unsuitable,  should  be  taken  away  to  a  depth 
of  2  feet  to  3  feet,  and  if  necessary  drainage 
materials  and  a  3-inch  pipe  drain  laid  at  the  outer 
side  of  the  border,  and  conducted  to  a  main  drain 
or  dry  well.  A  border  need  not  be  more  than 
4  feet  in  width.  At  Bicton  a  9-inch  layer  of 
brick-bats,  the  upper  3  inches  being  broken 
small,  suffices  for  drainage.  The  sort  of  compost 
which  I  recommended  for  the  Apricot-border  will 
be  found  to  suit  the  Peach  and  Nectarine.  The 
distance  at  which  to  plant  the  trees  depends  upon 
the  style  of  training  adopted,  oblique  single 
cordons  being  put  at  2  ft.  apart,  fan-trained  trees 
16  to  18  ft.,  riders  being  planted  midway  between 
them,  and  removed  as  the  others  fill  up  the  space. 
In  southern  counties  the  aspects  may  be  east, 
west,  or  south,  or  intermediate  between  these. 
At  this  place  the  east  wall  is  the  most  suitable.  I 
give  a  list  of  varieties  that  will  afford  satisfaction 
as  regards  appearance,  flavour,  and  succession. 
Peaches :  Amsden  June,  Early  Alfred,  Hale's 
Early,  Rivers'  Early,  Early  York,  Condor,  Royal 
George,  Stirling  Castle,  Violette  Hative,  Dymond, 
Bellegarde,  Nectarine  Peach,  Princess  of  Wales, 
Gladstone,  and  Devonian.  Nectarines :  Early 
Rivers,  Lord  Napier,  Elruge,  Stanwick  Elruge 
(if  the  soil  is  naturally  dry  and  well-drained), 
Humboldt,  Newton,  and  Spencer.  Plant  shallow, 
and  be  careful  to  remove  all  pieces  of  roots, 
which  if  left  in  the  soil  are  apt  to  breed  injurious 
fungus. 

Plums. — In  planting  Plums,  allow  a  distance  of 
12  to  18  feet  for  standard  trees  ;  pyramids  and 
bushes  8  to  10  feet ;  and  if  Gooseberries  or 
Currants  are  planted  as  an  under  crop,  afford 
these  bushes  a  distance  of  6  feet  from  plant  to 
plant.  The  fan-shape,  or  a  modification  of  it, 
is  the  best  for  trained  Plum  trees  on  walls,  and 
these  may  be  planted  from  16  to  18  feet  apart, 
according  to  the  character  of  the  growth  of  the 
varieties  and  the  height  of  the  wall  or  fence, 
the  lower  the  greater  the  width  at  which 
the  trees  shoidd  stand  apart.  Plums  thrive 
on  fairly  heavy  loam,  which  should  have  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  old  mortar  or  plaster,  and 
wood-ashes  mixed  with  the  staple  or  new  mate- 
rial. Walls  with  a  north  aspect  should  be  planted 
with  culinary  varieties.  Good  varieties  for  cook- 
ing :  Rivers'  Early  Prolific  and  Czar,  Early 
Orleans,  Prince  Engelbert,  Pond's  Seedling,  Vic- 
toria, Magnum  Bonum,  Denbigh,  Monarch,  Belle 
de  Septembre,  Diamond,  Grand  Duke,  Archduke, 
Wyedale,  one  of  the  latest  of  Plums.  For 
dessert :  Old  Green  Gage,  Denniston's  Superb, 
Transparent  Gage,  Angelina  Burdett,  Golden 
Transparent,  Jefferson's,  Washington,  Kirke's, 
Comte  d'Atthcms,  Reine  Claude  de  Bavay,  and 


Coe's  Golden  Drop.  For  standards,  bushes,  <Stc, 
Victoria,  Pond's  Seedling ;  several  of  the  Gages  are 
sometimes  met  with  carrying  good  crops,  notably 
Jefferson,  Bryanston,  Golden  Oullins,  and  Trans- 
parent. Among  the  Damsons  are  the  Farleigh 
Prolific,  Bradley's  King,  and  Cheshire  ;  Shepherd's 
Bullace  is  the  best,  it  does  well  as  a  standard, 
its  fruit  makes  an  excellent  preserve,  and  the 
tree  may  be  planted  in  exposed  positions,  or  as 
a  shelter  to  the  better  varieties  of  Plums.  [The 
little  yellow  fruited  Mirabella  Plum,  a  useful  and 
pretty  variety,  should  not  be  omitted.  Ed.] 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  T.  Tueton,  Gr.  to  J.  K.  D.  Wingfield  Digby,  Esq. 
Sherborne  Castle,  Dorsetshire. 

Autumn-sown  Cabbage. — Owing  to  the  excep- 
tionally mild  weather  experienced,  the  latest 
raised  plants  of  early  varieties  for  setting  out 
in  spring  have  grown  to  so  large  a  size,  that  it 
will  be  advisable  to  transplant  them  now,  and 
thus  apply  a  check  to  growth  that  will  enable 
them  to  withstand  hard  frost  without  injury.  In 
this  garden,  land  will  be  bastard  trenched  which 
has  carried  Beetroots  and  Carrots,  first  affording 
it  a  heavy  dressing  of  rotten  manure,  as  after  the 
Cabbage-crop  is  taken  the  land  will  be  in  good 
heart  for  planting  with  late  sown  Brussels  Sprouts. 
The  plants  should  be  set  out  at  the  same  distance 
apart  as  I  advised  for  the  earlier  planting,  viz., 
21  inches  from  row  to  row,  and  15  inches  apart  in 
the  row. 

French  Beans. — In  order  to  keep  up  a  supply  of 
beans,  sowings  should  be  made  at  intervals  of 
two  to  three  weeks,  in  pots  not  exceeding  8  inches 
in  diameter,  the  compost  used  being  spent  Melon- 
bed  soil  and  dung,  as  prepared  for  forming  Mush- 
room -  beds,  which  should  contain  sufficient 
moisture  to  cause  the  seed  to  germinate  and 
push  through  the  soil  without  the  necessity  of 
applying  water.  If  the  plants  can  be  grown  on 
shelves  placed  near  the  roof-glass,  and  in  a  house 
or  pit  having  a  minimum  night  temperature  of 
60°,  growth  will  be  sturdy,  and  the  crop  of  beans 
greater  than  when  higher  temperatures  are  em- 
ployed. A  good  set  of  pods  being  obtained,  the 
warmth  may  be  increased  5°,  and  more  humidity 
afforded  in  the  air.  On  bright  days  syringe  the 
plants  lightly. 

Horseradish  should  be  replanted  annually,  and 
in  order  to  obtain  good  roots  in  one  season  the 
beds  should  be  prepared  and  planted  forthwith. 
My  practice  is  to  make  beds  6  feet  wide,  raised 
somewhat  above  the  surrounding  level,  the  soil  of 
which  is  thrown  out  to  the  depth  of  2  feet,  and 
half  -  rotted  manure  to  the  depth  of  1  foot  is 
placed  at  the  bottom  and  trodden  down,  and  the 
excavated  soil  returned  to  the  hole.  This  opera- 
tion will  raise  the  bed  considerably  ;  and  such  a 
bed  will  take  four  rows  of  sets  at  18  inches  apart, 
the  sets  being  planted  at  1  foot  apart  in  the 
rows.  The  best  kind  of  Horseradish  sets  are 
straight  pieces  of  the  roots  about  1  foot  in 
length,  with  all  the  small  roits  rubbed  off. 
The  new  beds  being  levelled  and  made  firm,  open 
a  trench  at  one  end  of  the  bod  that  was  made  last 
year,  and  trench  out  all  of  the  roots,  and  from 
these  select  the  new  sets.  The  planting  is  done 
with  a  dibber,  and  the  top  of  the  set  brought 
to  within  1  inch  of  the  surface.  The  holes  may 
be  filled  with  road-grit  or  charred  garden-refuse. 
The  remainder  of  the  Etock  of  roots  may  be  laid 
in  any  convenient  place  for  current  use. 

Turnips. — The  earlier  sowings,  now  full  grown, 
should  be  pulled  and  stored  in  the  manner 
advised  in  a  previous  Calendar.  Later  sowings 
should  be  left  where  they  are  growing  till  sharp 
frosts  threaten.  The  bulbs  of  Chirk  Castle  and 
Orange  Jelly  are  not  injured  in  an  ordinary 
winter  when  left  in  the  ground. 

Salads. — Lettuce  and  Endive  that  are  fit  for  use 
must  be  protected  from  frost,  and  small  batches  of 
the  latter,  if  outdoors,  may  be  taken  up,  and  put 
into  the  Mushroom-house  to  get  blanched,  which 
will  economise  those  placed  under  glass  some  time 
ago.  Tie  up  loosely  and  cover  with  clean  flower- 
pots small  batches  of  those  planted  in  the 
orchard-house  or  in  pits  and  frames.  Tie  up 
Bath  Cos  Lettuce  to  blanch,  and  protect  from 
frost  these  and  Cabbage-Lettuces  growing  in  cold 
pits    or    frames.      Remove    the    lights    entirely 
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during  mild  weather  from  the  pits  containing 
successions  of  Lettuce.  Take  up  and  store 
Chicory-roots  in  the  same  manner  as  Turnips,  so 
that  they  may  be  got  at  during  hard  frosts,  and 
keep  batches  of  them  potted-up ;  also  roots  of 
Dandelion,  and  place  these  in  cellars  or  in  the 
Mushroom-house,  in  quantities  according  to  the 
demand. 

PLANTS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  J.  C.  Tallack,  Gardener  to  E.  Miller  Mundy,  Esq., 
Shipley  Hall,  Derby. 

Hard-Wooded  Plants  require  much  attention 
during  the  interval  when  growth  is  at  its  slowest, 
and  as  mildew  and  fog  work  injury  especially  to 
Heaths,  remedies  must  be  applied,  and  means 
found  to  mitigate  these  evils.  Artificial  heat  should 
only  be  used  to  exclude  frost,  and  even  then  it 
should  only  just  serve  its  purpose.  Good  resrUts 
in  the  cultivation  of  Heaths,  Epacrises  and  New 
Holland  plants  generally,  can  only  be  obtained  by 
careful  attention  to  routine,  affording  water  at  the 
actual  time  when  the  plants  need  it,  and  then 
only  in  the  early  morning  hours,  and  mopping  up 
the  floors  before  nightfall,  so  as  to  preserve  a 
buoyant  and  healthy  atmosphere  in  the  green- 
house, and  having  this  in  mind,  the  ventilators 
should  never  be  entirely  closed,  and  in  favourable 
weather  air  must  be  afforded  freely. 

Hurneas. —  The  conditions  recommended  for 
hard-wooded  plants  suit  the  Humea,  and  the 
careful  application  of  water  is  necessary  to  bring 
them  through  the  winter  months  without  the  loss 
of  leaves  that  usually  accompanies  a  wet  soil. 
The  leaves  must  be  kept  dry,  and  should  not 
therefore  be  exposed  to  drip.  Moreover,  the 
plants  should  not  be  crowded  together,  or 
surrounded  closely  with  others. 

Succulents. — Epiphyllums,  Phyllocactus,  and 
succulents  generally  should  now  be  kept  in  a  dry 
«ondition,  which  will  suffice  to  carry  them  through 
the  winter  safely. 

Cyclamens. — These  plants  in  all  stages  of  growth 
should  be  placed  near  to  the  roof-glass  in  a  light 
house  or  pit,  and  such  as  are  coming  into  flower 
may  receive  weak  guano-water.  Plants  intended 
to  be  kept  for  flowering  another  year  should  have 
the  old  flower-stems  pulled  out,  not  cut  off ;  but 
for  ordinary  purposes  it  may  be  questioned  if  the 
plants  are  worth  keeping,  the  best  results  being 
obtained  from  well-grown  one-year-old  plants. 
Check  green-fly  by  frequent  vapourisings  of 
XL-All,  or  fumigation  with  Tobacco,  and  being 
especially  careful  not  to  use  these  of  too  great 
strength,  very  young  plants  especially  being 
readily  crippled. 

Ferns. — In  cool  ferneries  the  quantity  of  water 
afforded  the  plants  at  the  root  must  be  greatly 
reduced.  Sometimes  the  fernery  is  kept  at  a 
temperature  higher  than  is  good  for  the  plants  ; 
as  a  consequence  there  is  considerable  evaporation 
of  moisture  from  the  soil,  which  calls  for  the 
application  of  more  water  than  is  required  in  an 
unheated  or  cool-house. 

Lily  of  the  Valley. — Non-retarded  crowns  being 
now  obtainable  at  the  nurseries  and  florists'  shops, 
such  crowns  should  be  potted  as  soon  as  received, 
and  the  pots  plunged  to  the  rims  in  fine  coal- 
ashes,  or  in  soil  in  the  open  air,  covering  them 
with  green,  fresh  moss  until  they  are  needed  for 
forcing,  which  will  be  about  six  weeks  before  the 
flowers  are  wanted.  While  being  forced,  the 
Lily  of  the  Valley  requires  a  steady  bottom-heat 
of  85°  to  90°.  Retarded  crowns  are  deficient  in 
stamina,  and  as  they  have  to  produce  leaves  and 
flowers  simultaneously,  the  effort  is  greater  than 
is  the  case  with  ordinary  crowns.  Weak  spikes 
may  be  much  strengthened  if  one  or  more  leaves 
are  cut  off  before  the  flowers  develop. 


Ccelogyne  speciosa.  —  This  quaint  and  almost 
continuous  flowering  species  should  never  suffer 
from  lack  of  water.  Repotting  when  it  is  neces- 
sary should  be  carried  out  in  the  spring  or  sum- 
mer months,  at  which  time  roots  are  forming. 
The  best  sort  of  compost  for  this  plant  consists 
of  equal  parts  of  peat,  loam,  and  leaf-mould, 
intermixed  with  small  crocks  ;  and  the  drainage 
should  be  ample.  It  is  a  plant  that  is  injured  by 
disturbance,  and  unless  repotting  is  really  neces- 
sary, owing  to  the  compost  having  got  into  a  bad 
state,  it  suffices  to  remove  the  sour  surface  soil, 
replacing  it  with  fresh. 

Ccelogyne  flaccida,  C.  ocellata,  C.  ochracea. — 
These  species  should  be  afforded  a  slight  rest  now 
that  the  pseudo-bulbs  have  ceased  to  increase  in 
size,  and  the  plants  retained  in  their  proper 
quarters — the  intermediate-house,  and  the  usual 
amount  of  water  afforded  reduced  to  just  as  much 
as  will  keep  the  pseudo-bulbs  plump. 

Anguloas. — The  growth  now  being  at  an  end, 
complete  rest  may  be  afforded  till  growth  is 
renewed  in  the  spring.  The  cool  intermediate- 
house  is  the  best  place  for  Anguloas,  provided  a 
spot  can  be  found  for  them  away  from  the  heating 
apparatus.  The  plants  keep  in  perfect  condition 
without  water  being  afforded. 

Lycaste  Skinneri. — Such  of  these  plants  as  are 
showing  for  flower  should  be  placed  in  a  light 
position  in  a  cool  intermediate  house  ;  and  those 
which  have  not  made  good  growth  should  be 
deprived  of  their  flowers,  or  at  the  most,  two  may 
be  left  to  expand,  and  then  be  removed.  The 
flowers  are  easily  spoiled  in  a  damp  house,  and  it 
is  advisable  to  place  the  flowering  examples  in  a 
part  of  the  house  that  is  rather  dry.  Apply 
water  when  the  compost  has  become  decidedly 
dry. 

Lycaste  crucnta,  L.  aromatwa,  and  L.  Candida. 
— If  the  new  pseudo-bulbs  have  almost  ceased  to 
increase  in  size,  keep  the  compost  rather  dry  in 
the  cool  intermediate  house  ;  and  if  the  compost 
recommended  in  the  Calendar  for  May  24  was 
employed,  a  very  small  quantity  of  water  will 
suffice  to  preserve  the  plants  in  good  condition  ; 
but  if  it  consist  of  peat  and  sphagnum,  then  a 
larger  quantity  of  water  will  be  required. 

Vandas  and  Aerides. —  Scarcely  any  water  is 
required  by  either  of  these  species  for  four 
months,  a  simple  damping  between  the  pots  on 
fine  days  sufficing  to  maintain  them  in  health  ; 
and  if  water  should  seem  to  be  needed,  it  will  be 
enough  if  only  the  sxu-face  of  the  compost  be 
rendered  moist.  If  the  house  in  which  these 
plants  are  placed  is  humid,  and  the  air  not 
stagnant,  they  will  winter  satisfactorily,  provided 
the  compost  is  dryish. 


THE    OB  CHID    HOUSES. 

By  W.  P.  Bound,  Gardener  to  J.  Colman,  Esq., 
Gatton  Park,  Reigate. 

Coslogyne  cristata. — The  growth  of  the  new 
pseudo-bulbs  being  now  completed,  a  very  little 
moisture  in  the  compost  will  prevent  shrivelling 
till  the  flowers  begin  to  develop,  when  a  small 
addition  to  the  water-supply  will  be  necessary. 
Place  the  plants  in  a  light  part  of  the  intermediate- 
house. 


lifting  and  replanting  them  in  the  same  or  other 
places,  strong  roots  growing  downwards  being 
removed  or  bent  to  the  horizontal,  and  brought 
near  to  the  top  of  the  border.  If  any  trees  are 
of  weak  growth  it  is  probably  due  to  the  poverty 
of  the  soil,  therefore  wheel  it  out  and  replace  it 
with  the  best  old  pasture  loam,  to  which  is  added 
one-eighth  of  the  whole  of  lime- rubble.  The 
depth  of  a  border  should  not  exceed  21  feet,  and. 
if  artificial  drainage  be  needed — not  always  the 
case,  give  a  layer  of  brickbats,  chalk  chips,  coal, 
clinkers,  or  similar  materials,  and  place  a  drain 
of  tiles  or  pipes  at  the  lowest  part.  If  a  border 
containing  aged  trees  is  not  progressing  satisfac- 
torily, apply  bone  meal,  4  to  6  ozs.  per  square- 
yard,  and  Vine-manure  in  the  quantity  advised 
by  the  makers,  merely  pricking  these  into  the  soil. 
Orchard-houses  being  partially  empty  in  the- 
winter,  they  are  readily  cleansed  in  every  part, 
outside  and  inside,  and  the  walls  lime-washed. 
The  Plum,  Cherry,  and  Pear-trees  may  be  pruned,, 
and  cleansed  with  a  brush  and  soapsuds.  Peach- 
trees  should  not  be  pruned  till  the  more  severe- 
frosts  are  over. 

The  Second  -  early  Peach  -house.  —  Prune  and 
cleanse  trees,  and  coat  them  with  an  insecti- 
cide, such  as  the  XL- All  liquid,  or  Gishurst  Corn- 
pound-soap,  at  the  rate  of  3  ozs.  per  gallon  of 
water.  The  interior  of  the  house  may  be  syringed 
with  a  mixture  of  paraffin  and  soapsuds.  Examine^ 
borders,  and  see  that  the  soil  is  moist  to  the  very 
bottom  before  applying  a  surface  dressing. 


FRUITS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  James  Whttock,  Gardener  to  the  Duke  of 
Buccleuch,  Dalkeith,  Scotland. 

Unheated  Peach  and  Orchard  Houses.  —  The 
bright,  mild  weather  of  the  last  three  weeks  has 
in  some  measure  compensated  for  the  previous 
lack  of  sunshine,  and  every  glint  of  sunshine 
should  be  made  the  most  of,  in  order  to  mature 
the  young  wood.  Trees  which  are  filled  with 
shoots  should  have  those  shoots  which  have 
borne  fruit  removed,  and  all  leaves  that  part 
readily  from  the  shoots  brushed  off.  The  inside 
borders  should  be  kept  moist,  affording  water  if 
necessary;  and  if  made  of  light  soil,  adding 
drainings  from  the  cowshed,  largely  diluted.  If 
red-spider  infest  the  foliage,  fumigate  slightly 
with  flowers-of-sulphur  if  there  are  no  plants  in  the 
house.  For  trees  infested  with  scale,  syringe  twice 
or  oftener  during  winter  with  soapy  water  in 
which  a  wineglassful  of  paraffin  per  gallon  is 
mixed,  agitating  it  vigorously  whilst  applying  it ; 
and  for  mealy-bug,  dab  infested  parts  with  a 
small  brush  dipped  in  methylated  spirits.  The 
present  is  a  suitable  season  for  transplanting 
and  lifting  trees,  and  making  borders.  Every 
garden  should  possess  a  stock  of  Peach  and  other 
trees  for  planting  in  the  houses  whenever  fresh 
trees  are  found  necessary.  Such  trees,  if  carefully 
lifted,  can  be  removed  without  soil  attached  to 
the  roots  and  planted  in  turfy  loam.  Again,  some 
of  the  young  Peach  and  Plum  trees  in  these  cold 
houses  may  be  making  too  much  wood,  and  stand 
in  need  of  a  check,  which  is  best  afforded  by 


The  Voyage  of  M.  D.  Bois  — M.  D.  Bois,. 
assistant  of  the  Chaire  de  Culture,  at  the  Museum 
d'histoire  Naturelle,  and  Secretary-Editor  of 
the  Socit'te  Nationale  V Horticulture  de  France,  de- 
leaving for  Tonkin.  He  is  sent  out  from  the 
Museum  to  take  part  in  a  Congress  of  Orientalists- 
at  Hansi,  and  by  the  Horticultural  Society  to- 
visit  the  International  Exhibition  to  be  held  in 
that  town.  He  proposes  to  visit  Java  also.  M.  Bois 
is  well  qualified  to  represent  the  interests  of 
French  horticulture,  to  study  the  resources  of 
Indo-China  and  the  progress  made  by  the  large- 
French  colony. 

Winter-flowering  Lilac.  —  We  read  in. 
Holler's  Deutsche  Gartner  Zeitung,  that  the  variety 
Marly,  when  grafted,  produces  plenty  of  flower- 
buds,  but  the  spikes  are  very  short.  For  cutting- 
purposes,  the  writer  prefers  this  variety  on  its 
own  roots,  and  obtained  by  division.  Seedlings 
are  not  suitable  for  early  forcing,  and  should  only 
be  employed  late  in  the  season  when  less  import- 
ance is  laid  upon  the  form  of  the  flower-spike,  or 
the  endurance  of  the  flowers. 

The  St.  Petersburg  Botanic  Garden.— 
Interesting  statistics  concerning  the  Imperial 
Botanic  Garden  at  St.  Petersburg,  are  given  in 
the  Reports  for  1901  and  reprinted  in  a  recent 
bulletin.  We  learn  that,  at  the  beginning  of  the- 
present  year,  there  were  35,141  species,  varieties 
and  sorts  of  living  plants  in  the  garden,  forming 
nearly  120,000  specimens.  This  total  included'. 
27,090  species  and  varieties  of  indoor  plants,  in 
all  81,216  specimens  in  forty-four  cool  and  hot 
houses.  Further,  there  were  320  frames.  The 
number  of  open  air  plants  is  1,235  species  and 
varieties  of  trees  and  shrubs,  4,581  of  herbaceous 
perennials,  and  1,-1-70  of  annual  plants.  The 
seed-loft  at  the  same  time  contained  3,550  kinds 
of  seeds.  During  the  year  1901,  the  garden 
received  in  exchange  8,071  sets  of  seeds  and  sent 
out  11,51-9  packets.  The  herbarium  includes 
more  than  7,000  covers,  and  more  than  a  million 
and-a-half  of  dried  plants.  The  botanical  museum, 
holds  a  collection  of  27,501  fruits,  a  dendrological 
collection  of  7,294,  and  a  paloeontological  collect  ion 
of  2,091  specimens,  while  the  vogctable  products 
on  view  number  1.327.  The  library  contains 
14  008  books,  or  29,520  volumes.  The  report  also 
chronicles  the  results  obtained  in  the  biological 
laboratory,  the  seed-testing  station,  the  central 
phytopathological  station,  and  the  other  depart  - 
ments  of  this  largo  and  busy  centre. 
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ED1TORI  ALN  O  T  I  C  E  S. 

ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the  PUBLI8HER. 

Letter*  for  Publication,  as  well  as  specimens  and  plant 
for  naming,  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR, 
41,    Wellington    Street,    Covent    Garden,    London. 

Communications  should  be  written  on  one  side  only  of 
th»  paper,  sent  as  early  in  the  week  as  possible,  and  duly 
signed  by  the  writer.  If  desired,  the  signature  will  not  be 
printed,  but  kept  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

Illustrations. — The  Editor  will  thankfully  receive  and  select 
photographs  or  drawings,  suitable  for  reproduction,  of 
gardens,  or  of  remarkable  plants,  flowers,  trees,  Ac.  ;  but  he 
cannot  be  responsible  for  loss  or  injury. 

Local  News. — Correspondents  will  greatly  oblige  by  sending  to 
the  Editor  early  intelligence  of  local  events  likely  to  be  of 
interest  to  our  readers,  or  of  any  matters  which  it  is  desirable 
to  bring  under  the  notice  of  horticulturists. 


SALES    FOR    THE    WEEK: 

MOJTDAY  to  FRIDAY,  November  21  to  28- 

Dutch  Bulbs,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  67  &  68, 
Cheapside,  E.C..  at  11  o'clock. 

MONDAY,  November  24— 

Bulbs,  Plants.  &c  .  at'StevenV  Rooms.— Unreserved 
Clearance  Sale  of  Glass  Erections,  Plants,  and 
Stock,  at  The  Nursery.  Harrow  Road,  Sudbury,  near 
Harrow,  by  order  of  Mr.  H.  Haydon,  by  Protheroe 
&  Morris,  at  12  o'clock. 

TUESDAY,  November  26— 

Orchids  at  the  Town  Hall,  Berkhamsted,  Mr.  J.  W. 
Orchard,  at  2  p.m.-  Clearance  Sale  of  Nursery  Stock 
atCrastock  Farm,  Woking,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris, 
at  12  o'clock. 

WEDNESDAY,  November  23  - 

Fruit  Trees  at  Perry  Hill,  Cliffe.  near  Rochester,  bv 
order  of  Messrs.  W.  Home  &  Sons,  by  Protheroe  & 
Morris.— Roses,  Plants,  Ac,  at  67  &  68  Cheapside, 
E.C.,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  3.30  —Bulbs,  &c.,  at 
Stevens'  Rooms,  12  30 

THURSDAY,  November  27.— 

Fruit  Trees  at  Perry  Hill,  ClilTe.  near  Rochester,  by 
order  of  Messrs.  W.  Home  &  Sons,  by  Protherce  & 
Morris. 

rRIDAY.  November  28- 

Importatiou  of  Orchids,  &c,  at  67  &  68.  Cheapside. 
E  C  ,  hy  Protheroe  &  Morris,  at,  12  30  —Orchids,  by 
Mr.    J.   Cowan,   at   the   City   Hall,  Eberle  Street, 
Liverpool,  at  12  30. 
t  For  further  particulars  see  our  Advertisement  columns.) 


Ave sage  Temperature  for  the  ensuing  week,  deduced 
from  Observations  of  Forty-three  Years  at  Chiswick 
-41-4*. 
Actual  Temperatures  :— 

London.— November  19  (6  p.m.)  :  Max.  38';  Mln.  .13'. 

November  20  (Noon).— Cold;  dry. 
Provinces.—  November  \<\ (6 p.m.) 'Max.  43',  Enst  Scot- 
land; Min.  33%  East  England. 


By  the  courtesy  of  the  zealous 
tSraTSailUl"  Secretary  of  the  Eoyal  Horti- 
cultural Society  we  are  enabled 
to  lay  before  our  readers  some  illustrations 
of  the  building  which  it  is  proposed  to 
erect  in  Vincent  Square,  Westminster,  in 
celebration  of  the  Centenary  of  the  Society. 
We  have  in  a  former  number  given  a  sketch- 
plan  showing  the  locality  in  which  the 
building  is  proposed  to  be  erected,  so  that 
we  need  only  repeat  that  the  site  is  as  good 
as  could  be  hoped  for  in  a  neighbourhood 
that  is  rapidly  improving,  and  within  a  very 
short  distance  from  Victoria  Street  and  the 
present  offices  of  the  Society.  The  design 
is  simple  and  appropriate:  the  portion  of 
the  building  facing  the  square  is  allotted  to 
lecture  -  rooms,  committee  -  rooms,  and 
library.  Behind  this  facade  is  the  great 
exhibition  hall,  well  lighted,  and  measuring 
142  feet  in  length  by  75  in  width,  with  two 
annexes,  each  47  by  24  feet ;  thus  giving  a 
total  area  of  11,778  square  feet,  as  compared 
to  the  7,000  square  feet  in  the  Drill  Hall 
now  used— none  too  much  as  experience 
has  proved,  but  all  that  the  site  will  permit. 
Ingress  and  egress,  together  with  lifts, 
both  for  visitors  and  for  plants,  are  suitably 
provided  for.  Cloak-rooms  for  ladies  and 
lavatories,  as  well  as  means  for  storage, 
are  afforded  in  the  basement,  whilst  the 
Secretary's  and  other  offices  are  placed  on 
the  second  floor,  a  somewhat  inconvenient 
arrangement. 


We  see  no  special  provision  for  an  office 
for  the  gardening  charities,  which  we  should 
be  glad  to  see  housed  in  the  building,  even 
if  a  small  rental  were  charged  for  their  use. 

The  several  special  Societies,  all  of  which 
we  hope  to  see  under  one  roof,  will  probably 
find  their  temporary  requirements  fulfilled 
in  one  or  other  of  the  Committee-rooms. 

Provision  is  made  for  ventilating  the  Hall, 
and  some  arrangement  could  be  made  for 
shading  the  roof  in  summer. 

No  doubt  modifications  can  be  made  in 
the  plans  if  thought  desirable.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  scheme  as  proposed  will  afford 
vastly  better  accommodation  than  is  now 
provided. 

Special  precautions  will,  we  hope,  be  taken 
to  guard  against  the  risk  of  fire,  in  connec- 
tion with  which  matter  we  must  demur  to 
the  open  timber  roof  to  the  library,  and 
should  prefer  some  less  combustible  con- 
struction. It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
Library  belonging  to  the  Lindley  Trustees, 
and  housed  in  the  Society's  Booms,  is  at 
once  the  most  valuable  asset,  and  the  one 
least  capable  of  replacement  in  case  of  fire. 

In  all  probability  the  Council  will  wel- 
come any  well-considered  suggestions ;  and 
what  is  certain  is,  that  the  Treasurer  is 
yearning  for  further  subscriptions,  in  order 
that  the  scheme  may  be  carried  out  tho- 
roughly and  well.  An  excellent  beginning 
has  been  made.  Boyal  sympathy  has  been 
shown  in  the  most  practical  manner.  It  now 
rests  with  the  rank  and  file  of  horticulturists 
to  do  their  duty — and  it  is  a  plain  duty,  not 
a  mere  optional  exercise  of  good  will. 

A  general  meeting  of  horticulturists  might 
be  called  early  in  the  New  Year,  or  at  some 
other  convenient  season,  to  take  steps  to 
secure  liberal  subscriptions,  especially  from 
those  who  benefit  most  by  the  project,  and 
to  support  the  Society  in  every  way  towards 
the  attainment  of  this  most  desirable  end. 


Campanula  pyramidalis,  at  Moor  Hall, 
STOURPORT  (Supplementary  Illustration). — Our 
illustration  affords  a  good  idea  of  the  decorative 
value  of  this  old  inhabitant  of  our  gardens  when 
well-grown  in  large  pots,  and  is  a  reproduction 
from  a  photograph  obligingly  sent  by  Mr.  H.  H. 
Wilson,  gr.  to  John  Brinton,  Esq.,  of  Moor  Hall, 
Stourport.  The  plants  are  of  the  white-flowered 
variety,  and  were  raised  from  seeds,  and  grown 
out-of-doors  till  they  were  potted  in  March  last. 
The  tallest  is  8  feet  and  the  shortest  5  J  feet,  and 
the  greatest  number  of  flower-spikes  on  a  plant  is 
thirty.  The  picture  was  taken  in  the  month  of 
July. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society:  Fixtures 

FOR  1903. — A  preliminary  list  just  to  hand  con- 
tains some  interesting  particulars.  A  Hyacinth 
and  Tulip  show  will  be  held  on  March  24 ;  the 
National  Auricula  and  Primula  Society's  show 
will  take  place  at  the  Drill  Hall  on  April  21  ; 
there  will  be  a  show  of  British  Tulips  and  a  Con- 
ference on  May  19;  the  Temple  Flower  Show 
will  be  held  on  May  20,  27,  28  ;  on  June  25  and  2G 
there  will  be  an  exhibition  in  the  grounds  at 
Holland  House,  Kensington ;  the  National  Car- 
nation and  Picotee  Society's  show  at  the  Drill 
Hall  on  July  25  ;  and  the  National  Dahlia  So- 
ciety's show  at  the  Drill  Hall  on  September  1 
and  2.  It  appears  that  there  will  be  no  Fruit 
Show  at  the  Crystal  Palace  next  year,  but  it  will 
take  place  at  Chiswick  on  September  29,  30,  and 
October  1 ;  there  will  be  a  show  of  Vegetables 
and  a  Conference  at  the  same  time.  There  will 
also  be  ordinary  meetings  at  the  Drill  Hall  on 
January  13,  27  ;  February  10,  24;  March  10,  24; 


April  7,  21 ;  May  19,  213 ;  June  9 ;  July  7,  25  ; 
August  4,  18  ;  September  1,  15  ;  October  13,  27  ; 
November  10,  21 ;  and  December  15. 

Gardeners' Library  at  Edmonton.  —  In 

connection  with  the  Middlesex  County  Council's 
School  of  Gardening,  a  garden  library  has  been 
established  at  Pymme's  Park,  Edmonton.  It 
already  contains  a  good  selection  of  the  best 
books  on  gardening  and  botany,  and  is  open  for 
the  benefit  of  gardeners  on  Tuesday  and  Thursday 
evenings  from  7.30  to  9.30,  upon  application  to — 
Mr.  J.  Weathers,  County  Instructor  in  Horticul- 
ture, Pymme's  Park,  Edmonton. 

Presentation  to  Mr.  A.  D.   Richardson. 

— Advantage  was  taken  on  Thursday,  13th  inst.,  of 
the  Edinburgh  Chrysanthemum  Show,  to  present  a 
testimonial,  which  took  the  shape  of  an  album 
and  purse  of  sovereigns,  to  Mr.  A.  D.  Richardson, 
who  lately  retired  from  the  charge  of  the  Royal 
Botanic  Gardens,  Edinburgh,  to  enter  on  busi- 
ness for  himself  as  a  landscape  gardener.  The 
presentation  was  made  on  behalf  of  the  subscribers, 
by  Baillie  Mackenzie  (of  Mackenzie  &  Moncur, 
Ltd.),  in  the  presence  of  a  gathering  represen- 
tative of  gardeners,  foresters,  nurserymen,  &c. 
In  addition  to  his  work  as  head  gardener, 
Mr.  Richardson  delivered  (under  Professor 
Balfour's  scheme  of  instruction  for  foresters 
and  gardeners),  several  courses  of  lectures  on 
forest  botany,  surveying,  and  meteorology,  and 
his  former  pupils  were  glad  of  the  opportunity 
of  joining  with  Mr.  Richardson's  wide  circle  of 
friends,  in  presenting  him  on  this  occasion  with 
some  tangible  proof  of  their  regard. 

The  Fruiterers'  Company  and  Fruit 
Packing. — This  well-known  City  Company  re- 
cently invited  a  competition  in  essays  on  "  Fruit 
and  Vegetable  Packing  for  Market  Sale  by  Small 
Growers  and  Cottagers,"  the  prize  being  the 
sum  of  25  guineas  and  the  Company's  Gold  Medal. 
Eight  essays  were  sent  in,  subject  to  the  condi- 
tions that  none  were  to  exceed  25,000  words,  and 
that  the  one  selected  for  the  prize  was  to  become 
the  property  of  the  Company,  and  if  advised  by 
the  judges,  to  be  published.  The  selected  judges 
were  Messrs.  Assbee,  of  Covent  Garden ;  G.  Gor- 
don, V.M.H. ;  and  A.  Dean,  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society's  Fruit  Committee.  After  all 
the  essays  had  been  carefully  read  through,  the 
judges  unanimously  awarded  the  prize  to  the  one 
marked,  "  Work,  Think,  and  Observe,"  which  not 
only  extended  to  the  full  number  of  words 
permitted,  and  was  also  most  legibly  written, 
but  also  included  numerous  plain  but  in- 
structive drawings  illustrative  of  many  of  the 
points  in  the  essay.  The  envelopes  enclosing 
the  competitors'  names  were,  when  the  judg- 
ment was  arrived  at,  opened  by  Mr.  Eagleton, 
the  clerk  to  the  company,  when  it  was  found  to 
have  in  it  the  name  of  Mr.  Lewis  Castle,  for- 
merly of  the  Journal  of  Horticulture,  and  now 
manager  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  experimental 
fruit  farm,  Ridgmont,  Bedfordshire,  who  there- 
fore is  entitled  to  our  warmest  congratulations. 
Without  doubt,  Mr.  Castle's  early  press  experi- 
ences aided  him  materially  in  composing  and 
lucidly  arranging  his  matter,  and  it  is  interesting 
to  learn  that  the  judges  were  not  only  greatly 
pleased  with  the  essay  as  being  so  much  the  best, 
but  strongly  advised  its  early  publication  by 
the  company.  Official  notice  of  this  occurrence 
only  reached  us  on  the  19th,  as  we  were  going  to 
press. 

"The  Garden  Gazette"  is  the  title  of  a 
newly  established  journal  published  in  Melbourne. 
It  is  of  quarto  size,  well  printed,  and  well  illus- 
trated. The  present  number  contains  an  illus- 
trated account  of  the  Melbourne  Botanic  Garden, 
under  the  management  of  Mr.  Guilfotle,  to 
whose  praiseworthy  labours  we  have  had  occasion 
to  refer  on  other  occasions.    The  ubiquitous  Chrys- 
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anthemum  stares  us  in  the  face,  though  if  there 
is  one  quarter  of  the  globe  in  which  we  would 
rather  not  see  Chrysanthemums  it  is  Australia. 
The  Australians  are  not  of  that  opinion,  and  it 
must  be  ungrudgingly  conceded  that  they  have 
taken  up  the  culture  with  such  zeal,  skill,  and 
judgment,  that  many  of  the  best  of  the  newly- 
introduced  varieties  come  from  Australia.  Still, 
in  the  interests  of  variety  and  progress,  we  hope 
our  new  contemporary  will  lend  its  powerful  aid 
in  the  development  of  the  native  flowers  of 
Australia,  and  do  for  the  inhabitants  of  the 
newest  world  what  generations  of  gardeners  have 
<lone  for  the  flowers  of  other  countries. 

"The  Scottish  Field." — Commencing  with 
January  next,  a  new  monthly  magazine,  devoted 
■to  sports  and  country  life  generally  in  Scotland, 
is  to  be  published  from  Glasgow.  Horticulture 
will  form  one  of  the  features  of  the  new  venture, 
the  title  of  which  is  to  be  The  Scottish  Field. 

Horticultural  and  Agricultural  Pro- 
cress  in  Barbados.— It  is  always  satisfactory 
tn  note  progress  in  the  trade  of  our  Colonies — 
particularly  in  the  West  Indies.  We  learn  from 
recently  published  figures  that  the  value  of  the 
.exports  of  dried,  preserved,  and  fresh  fruit  and 
vegetables  for  1901  was  £6,452  ;  and  that  of 
plants,  shrubs,  and  seeds,  £2,549,  making  a  total 
•of  £9,001 — the  total  export  value  from  Barbados 
being  £950,175  for  the  year  1901. 

Visit  to  Woolpits,  Ewhurst,  Surrey.— 
On  Sunday  afternoon,  16th  inst.,  Mr.  H.  L. 
Doulton,  kindly  threw  open  his  gardens  and 
conservatories  at  Woolpits  to  the  public,  a  large 
number  of  the  residents  availing  themselves  of 
the  invitation.  The  grounds  appeared  very 
pretty  in  their  autumn  garb.  The  various  glass- 
houses are  filled  with  choice  flowering  plants, 
including  zonal  Pelargoniums.  Woolpits  is  charm- 
ingly situated  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  and  over- 
looks an  extensive  tract  of  woodland  and  the 
weald  of  Sussex  as  far  as  the  South  Downs. 

Miniature  Rifle  Clubs.— The  Society  of 
Working-Men's  Rifle  Clubs  has  been  formed, 
under  the  presidency  of  Earl  Roberts,  for  the 
purpose  of  affording  facilities  to  the  working- 
classes  to  become  skilled  in  the  handling  of  the 
rifle.  It  is  proposed  that  miniature  rifle  clubs 
shall  be  formed  in  various  centres,  and  that  these 
be  affiliated  with  the  general  Society.  The 
scheme  has  already  met  with  considerable  ap- 
proval and  success,  and  full  particulars  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Secretary,  17,  Victoria  Street, 
Westminster. 

The  Horticultural  Club. — This  Club  held 
its  usual  bi  -  monthly  dinner  at  the  Hotel 
Windsor,  on  Thursday  the  18th,  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Mr.  Harry  J.  Veitch,  in  the  absence 
of  Sir  John  Llewelyn,  Bart.,  the  President  of 
the  Club.  Some  thirty  odd  members  and  friends 
were  present,  and  a  very  enjoyable  and  instruc- 
tive evening  was  spent,  Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens,  the 
well-known  auctioneer,  fulfilling  his  promise  to 
give  a  lantern  exhibition  of  a  number  of  his 
remarkable  floral  and  animal  photographs.  This 
promise  he  more  than  redeemed  by  showing  a 
very  large  number  of  photographs  of  a  very 
varied  character,  so  varied  indeed  that  the  lantern 
being  on  the  dissolving  system,  the  resulting 
changes  were  often  extremely  amusing.  The 
first  series  were  especially  interesting  as  ex- 
emplifying tree  developments  at  definite  periods, 
ithree  views  showing  an  avenue  at  Mr.  Stevens' 
house,  which  was  planted  by  himself,  and  photo- 
graphed from  the  same  point  at  intervals  of 
five,  fifteen,  and  twenty  -  five  years.  This 
series  concluded  with  a  transformation  of 
the  full-foliage  summer  aspect,  to  the  bare- 
branched,  snowy,  wintry  one.  Magnificent 
specimens  of   Orchids,    Lilies,   Roses,   and   other 


floral  groups,  most  artistically  arranged  in  beau- 
tiful vases,  alternated  with  groups  of  cats, 
dogs,  rabbits,  poultry,  &c,  which  absolutely 
seemed  alive,  so  solid  were  the  photographic 
effects  achieved  by  Mr.  Stevens'  system  of  subtle 
lighting.  A  number  of  cats  evolved  much 
amusement,  long  -  haired  Persians  and  short- 
haired  tabbies,  fluffy  pure  white  ones  and  glossy 
coal-black  ones  (more  difficult  to  photograph 
together),  being  described  as  brothers  and  sisters, 
though  the  very  antipodes  of  each  other  in  appear- 
ance. The  exhibition  throughout  was  enhanced 
by  Mr.  Stevens'  anecdotes  and  illustrative  re- 
marks anent  curios,  such  as  the  Great  Auk  and 
its  eggs,  Charles  I.'s  bloodstained  shirt,  a  group 
of  dried  Maori  heads,  &c,  which  figured  as  curios 
among  the  other  photographs.  Mr.  Golby,  a 
visitor,  added  a  series  of  chromographic  floral 
photos,  taken  by  himself ;  and  a  very  interesting 
discussion,  in  which  Mr.  Shea  and  others  took 
part,  succeeded  the  very  hearty  vote  of  thanks 
which  was  accorded. 

The  Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent  In- 
stitution.— The  fourth  annual  concert  in  aid  of 
the  funds  of  the  above  horticultural  charity  is 
being  organised  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Brown,  P.R.H.S., 
one  of  the  local  honorary  secretaries.  The  concert 
mil  take  place  on  Thursday  next,  November  27,  at 
8  p.m.,  in  the  Constitutional  Hall,  Chertsey.  The 
following  ladies  and  gentlemen,  amongst  others, 
have  already  accorded  their  patronage  to  the 
forthcoming  concert :— Rev.  E.  R.  Parr  and  Mrs. 
Parr,  H.  C.  Leigh  Bennett,  Esq.,  M.P. ;  Law- 
rence J.  Baker,  Esq.,  and  Mrs.  Baker;  D.  E. 
Highani,  Esq.,  and  Mrs.  Higham  ;  H.  E.  Paine, 
Esq. ;  Mrs.  Hawksley,  Mrs.  Thomas,  Gilbert  D. 
Jennings,  Esq.,  and  Mrs.  Jennings ;  Rev.  J. 
Spensley,  F.  J.  Marnham,  Esq.  All  particulars 
relating  to  the  work  of  the  Charity  will  be  sup- 
plied on  application  to  G.  J.  Ingram,  Secretary 
of  the  Society,  175,  Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W. 


Growth  of  Potato  Tubers.— The  object 
of  Vochtinq's  latest  researches  into  the  forma- 
tion of  tubers  was  to  study  the  effects  of  external 
conditions  on  the  development  of  Potato  tubers. 
The  French  variety  of  Potato,  known  as  "  Mar- 
jolin,"  was  considered  to  be  the  most  suitable. 
With  regard  to  temperature,  it  was  found  that 
an  optimum  temperature  of  25°  C.  caused  a  rapid 
development  of  roots,  and  later,  leafy  shoots 
from  the  tuber ;  while  at  a  low  temperature,  about 
6°  C,  the  roots  formed  were  few  and  weak,  and 
no  leafy  shoots  were  produced  but  only  secondary 
tubers.  Similar  residts  were  obtained  when  the 
amount  of  water  in  the  soil  was  varied.  When 
water  was  plentiful  roots  and  leafy  shoots  were 
formed,  but  if  the  quantity  was  so  smaD  that  the 
plant  was  enabled  to  retain  it  in  spite  of  the 
osmotic  attraction  of  the  sap  in  the  root  hairs, 
then  tubers  were  developed.  Also  experiments 
were  made  with  dry  and  moist  conditions  of  the 
air  while  the  soil  was  kept  wet.  In  dry  air  the 
shoots  crept  along  the  surface  of  the  ground,  that 
is  they  were  hydrotropic,  and  the  leaves  were 
reduced  to  scales.  The  author  offers  an  explana- 
tion of  his  results  based  on  the  heat  of  combustion 
of  dextrose,  starch,  and  cellulose.  Botanische 
Zeitung,  60,  87,  ex  Journal  of  the  Pharmaceutical 
Society. 

Royal      Botanic     Gardens,      Regent's 

PARK,  N.W. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the 
Royal  Botanic  Society  of  London  on  the  8th  inst., 
a  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  through  the  chair- 
man to  Mr.  E.  F.  Hawes,  the  head  gardener,  for 
the  satisfactory  manner  in  which  he  is  carrying 
out  various  repairs  and  improvements  in  the 
gardens.  The  Council  have  sanctioned  a  scheme 
whereby  the  botanical  collection  arranged  in 
their  natural  orders  will  be  completely  revised, 
and  a  standard  collection  of  typical  plants  for 
botanical  study  on  the  spot  will  be  formed. 


VANILLA.  —  The  Bulletin  of  the  Botanical 
Department,  Trinidad,  No.  35,  dated  August, 
1902,  contains  an  essay  on  "  The  Cultivation  and 
Preparation  of  Vanilla,"  by  Mr.  A.  McFarlane, 
a  grower  in  Tahiti.  The  flowers  of  V.  planifolia 
remain  open  only  for  one  day,  and  their  fertilisa- 
tion is  effected  by  girls,  who  manage  to  operate 
on  about  2,000  flowers  a  day,  on  the  average. 
Anyone  can  grow  Vanilla,  we  are  told,  but  the 
curing  of  the  pods  is  much  more  difficult,  and  if 
not  done  satisfactorily,  all  the  previous  labour  is 
lost.  Colonists  should  carefully  study  this  im- 
portant Bulletin.  The  same  subject  is  treated  of 
in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Botanical  Department  of 
Jamaica,  part  viii.,  1902. 

Liverpool  Botanic  Gardens.— The  large 

span-roofed  show-house  in  these  gardens  is  filled 
with  a  representative  collection  of  Chrysanthe- 
mums, which  are  grown  in  quantity  so  as  to 
extend  over  as  long  a  period  as  possible,  and 
the  blooms  are  quite  up  to  exhibition  quality. 
Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine  is  one  of  the  chief 
features,  been  grown  by  the  hundred,  and  occu- 
pying the  front  stages  of  the  warmer  houses  and 
also  suspended  in  baskets.  The  somewhat  rare 
stove  shrub  Mascarenhasia  Curnowiana  was  ob- 
served flowering  profusely.  This  plant  has  been 
in  flower  more  or  less  for  the  past  three  months. 
Davallia  aculeata  succeeds  very  well  here,  and 
Mr.  Guttridge  (Curator)  has  this  lovely  species 
planted  out  and  trained  up  the  roof,  a  plan  which 
suits  it  admirably. 

Ether  in  Forcing  Plants.— We  have  on 
various  occasions  called  attention  t:>  the  process 
of  etherisation  in  expediting  the  forcing  of  Lilacs. 
Some  remarkable  illustrations  are  given  in  the 
Jardin  of  October  20,  showing  the  effects  of  sub- 
jecting the  plants  to  the  vapour  of  ether.  The 
illustrations  show  plants  subjected  to  ether  and 
others  not  so,  but  otherwise  grown  under  the  same 
conditions.  After  eighteen  days'  forcing,  the 
Lilacs  "  Souvenir  de  Louis  Spath  "  were  provided 
with  leaves  and  flowering  freely.  These  are  con- 
trasted with  plants  forced  for  twenty  days,  but 
not  etherised.  There  is  shown  not  only  an 
advance  of  ten  days,  but  a  production  of  three 
times  the  amount  of  flower.  The  plants  in  the 
nursery  of  Mr.  Harms,  of  Hamburg,  are  placed 
in  an  hermetically  sealed  case.  Sulphuric  ether 
is  introduced  in  a  vessel  open  at  the  top,  and 
suspended  from  the  interior  of  the  case.  The 
vapour  descends  even  to  the  soil,  which  must 
therefore  be  kept  dry.  The  plants  are  exposed  to 
the  ether  vapour  for  forty-eight  hours,  the  time 
of  exposure  and  the  quantity  of  ether  used  vary- 
ing according  to  time,  temperature,  &c.  On 
removal  from  the  ether,  the  plants  are  removed 
to  an  ordinary  forcing-house,  when  after  three  or 
four  days  the  flower-buds  commence  to  expand, 
and  after  eight  days  more  the  inflorescence  is 
fully  developed.  It  is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that 
our  Rochfords  and  other  market-growers  will 
adopt  this  system,  or  at  least  try  it,  for  according 
to  the  statements  made,  there  is  great  economy 
effected  in  time,  labour,  and  material.  We  do 
not,  we  confess,  understand  how  the  actual 
quantity  of  bloom  can  be  increased,  though  its 
development  might  bo  enhanced  and  hastened. 

Rothamsted  Soils.— On  behalf  of  tho 
Lawes  Agricultural  Trust  Committee,  Dr.  Ber- 
nard Dyer  visited  the  United  States  to  deliver 
some  lectures  on  the  results  of  investigations  on 
the  Rothamsted  soil.  It  will  be  remembored  that 
Sir  John  Lawes  provided  in  a  trust  deed  for 
the  periodical  delivery  in  America  of  lectures 
explanatory  of  tho  Rothamsted  experiments.  In 
accordance  with  this  provision,  Prof.  Warinoton 
visited  America  in  1891,  the  late  Sir  Hknry 
Gilbert  iu  1893,  and  Prof.  Armstrong  in  1897, 
whilst  in  1900  tho  task  fell  to  Dr.  Bernard 
Dyer.     He    dealt    with    the    chemistry    of    the 
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Wheat  soils  during  fifty  years.  The  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  has  now 
printed  Dr.  Dyer's  lectures,  which  contain  a 
summary  of  the  several  investigations,  a  summary 
for  the  preparation  of  which  Dr.  Dtee  acknow- 
ledges his  great  indebtedness  both  to  Sir  John 
Lawes  and  to  Sir  Heney  Gilbert. 

The    Opening    of    Tulip    Flowers.— The 

Botanisches  Centralblatt,  No.  41,  1902,  contains  a 
reference  to  Prof.  Farmer's  paper  on  this  subject. 
The  author  alludes  to  the  well-known  phenomenon 
of  the  opening  or  closing  of  Tulips  when  exposed 
to  different  temperatures.  There  is  good  evidence 
to  show  that  these  manifestations  are  due  to  the 
presence  of  tissue  on  the  outer  face  of  each 
perianth  -  segment  capable  of  swelling  up  and 
becoming  more  or  less  turgescent,  thus  effecting 
the  movement,  which  is  independent  of  growth. 
We  may  add  that  several  years  ago,  when  some 
experimental  trials  were  being  made  in  the 
gardens  at  South  Kensington  with  the  electric 
light,  we  induced  the  opening  of  some  Tulip  or 
Crocus  flowers  (we  do  not  remember  which)  by 
exposing  them  to  the  light  through  a  double 
layer  of  glass,  so  that  in  this  case  it  was  the  light 
rather  than  the  heat  which  caused  the  expansion 
of  the  flowers. 

"Cassell's  Dictionary  of  Gardening" 
has  got  as  far  as  the  letter  T.  The  publication 
will  be  very  serviceable  to  beginners.  It  is  nicely 
got  up,  and  well  illustrated. 

"Perpetual"    Crimson    Rambler.— The 

Revue  Horticole  makes  mention  of  a  continuously 
blooming  form  of  this  Eose.  Should  this  tendency 
be  perpetuated,  it  will  add  an  additional  attraction 
to  this  favourite  plant. 

Canadian  Farm  and  Garden  Produce  in 
London. — In  the  window  of  the  office  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Eailway  at  King  William  Street 
are  now  being  exhibited  some  very  interesting 
specimens  of  fruit  and  vegetables  from  the  beau- 
tiful and  fertile  valley  of  the  Thompson  river, 
situated  at  Kamloops,  B.C.,  on  the  main  line  of 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Eailway.  This  valley  is 
owned  by  the  Canadian  Eeal  Properties,  Limited, 
whose  head  offices  are  in  London,  and  it  is  bein°- 
rapidly  transformed  from  a  barren  waste  into 
beautiful  fruit  farms,  where  abundant  crops  can 
be  raised  by  the  aid  of  irrigation,  and  is  a  striking 
testimony  to  the  great  fertility  of  the  soil  in  this 
neighbourhood.  This  land  has  been  lying  idle 
for  a  number  of  years,  but  is  now  being  rapidly 
reclaimed  and  converted  into  thriving  home- 
steads. 

"The  Australian  Gardener"  is  the  title 
of  a  new  monthly  journal  published  at  Adelaide, 
South  Australia.  The  contents  are  varied  and 
instructive,  type  and  paper  are  good,  and  the  illus- 
trations illustrate.  Good  luck  to  our  Australian 
compeer. 

Ceylon. — The  current  number  of  the  Revue 
de  I' Horticulture  Beige  contains  the  beginning  of 
an  article  relating  to  the  establishment  and  work 
of  botanic  gardens  in  Ceylon.  The  article  is  from 
the  pen  of  M.  Leon  Ptnaeet,  the  second  son  of 
the  much-lamented  Edward  Ptnaert. 

Forestry    Museum    at    Brussels.— The 

Revue  de  V Horticulture  Beige,  for  November,  con- 
tains reference  to  the  new  museum  established  in 
the  Brussels  Botanic  Garden,  and  intended  to 
illustrate  the  species  grown  for  timber  in 
Belgium,  their  diseases,  their  cultivation,  their 
utilisation,  and  their  commercial  value.  The  speci- 
mens are  chosen  with  care,  and  arranged  according 
to  a  definite  plan,  which  allows  of  the  principal  facts 
relating  to  each  tree  to  be  readily  compared  with 
those  concerning  other  species. 


Stock-taking  :    October.— The  Board  of 

Trade  returns  for  the  past  month  contrast  favour- 
ably with  those  for  the  same  period  in  1901 — 
£2,502,927  represents  the  increased  value  of 
imports,  which  foot  up  at  «£46,S54,330,  as  against 
£44,351,403  for  the  month  of  October,  1901.  The 
"  summary  "  table  figures  are  always  of  value ; 
the  following  excerpt  may  be  taken  as  proof : — 


Imports. 

1901. 

1903. 

Difference. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Total  value 

44,351,403 

46,854,330 

+2,502,927 

(A.)  Articles  of  food 
and   drink— duty 
free 

8,887,668 

9,053,201 

+165,533 

(B.)  Articles  of  food 
&  drink — dutiable 

10,310,596 

10,817,350 

+566,754 

Raw  materials  for 
textile    manufac- 
tures           

4,188,551 

5,552,704 

+1,364,153 

Raw  materials  for 
sundry  industries 
and  manufactures 

5,353,345 

5,669,221 

+  315,876 

(A.)    Miscellaneous 
articles     

1,436,215 

1,096,681 

-339,534 

(B.)  Parcel  Post    ... 

81,457 

126,266 

f44,809 

In  making  up  the  increase  column,  articles  used 
in  textile  manufactures  figure  largely — cotton 
and  wool,  to  wit — the  former  from  every  ex- 
porting Cotton  field  in  the  world.  For  the  first 
time  noted  here,  Apples  show  an  increase  of 
£233,000,  followed  by  Hops,  dried  fruit,  Tobacco, 
and  metal  manufactures,  including  an  import  of 
motor-cars  to  the  value  of  £103,000.  Last  month 
we  noted  a  large  increase  of  the  imports  under 
"  wood  and  timber  " ;  this  month  there  is  again 
an  increase  to  report  on  all  kinds,  from  furniture 
woods  to  battens.  In  October  of  last  year  the 
total  value  was  given  at  £2,321,763  ;  last  month 
the  figures  were  £3,020,121,  or  an  increase  of 
£698,358.  Among  the  items  in  the  decrease 
column  of  food  supplies  we  find  sugar,  which  has 
fallen  £119,923,  followed  by  Tea  for  £94,650. 
There  are  some  extraordinary  figures  in  the  fol- 
lowing table,  relating  to  fruit,  roots,  and 
vegetables : — 


Imports. 

1901. 

1902. 

Difference. 

Fruits,  raw  :— 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Apples 

298,840 

640,739 

+311,899 

Apricots  and  Peaches 

230 

411 

+  211 

Bananas...     bunches 

222,349 

315,278 

+  92.929 

Grapes  

280,797 

322,981 

+42,184 

Lemons 

72,468 

52,871 

-19,597 

Nuts— Almonds 

27,494 

32,702 

+5,208 

Others, used  as  food 

170,540 

87,853 

— 82.C87 

Oranges 

90.8S6 

116,434 

+25,568 

Pears     

48,649 

122,244 

+  73,595 

Plums 

987 

91,079 

+  90,092 

Unc  numerated,  raw... 

46,729 

47,121 

+395 

Fruits,  dried- 

Currants,    for  home 
consumption 

214,128 

307,336 

+93,208 

Raisins     

156,766 

184.381 

+27,618 

Vegetables,  raw  :— 

Onions bush. 

713,816 

914,754 

+  200,938 

Potatos cwt. 

153,845 

506,956 

+  352,111 

Tomatos „ 

37,490 

40,613 

+3,023 

Vegetables,    raw,    un- 
enumerated    ...value 

£13,789 

£19,980 

+£8,191 

It  is  not  Apples  alone  that  will  claim  the  atten- 
tion of  the  fruit  growers  as  well  as  the  general 
community.  In  the  "difference"  column  the 
"  minus "  quantity  promises  to  become  as  the 
Dodo.  The  imports  for  the  past  ten  months 
figure  at  £435,709,350  as  against  £428,745,972 
for  the  same  period  last  year,  showing  an  increase 
of  £6,963,378.     We  now  come  to  the  item  of — 

Expoets, 
which  show  an  increase   of  £1,166,195  over  the 
sameperiod  in  1901,  thus  obtained: — October  1901, 


£23,983,036;  October  1902,  £25,149,831.  The 
items  of  "increase"  include  articles  of  wearing- 
apparel,  which  continue  to  gain  in  favour  ;  metals, 
and  articles  manufactured  therefrom ;  coals  have 
been  affected  by  the  condition  of  labour  in  the 
United  States ;  and  in  the  harvest  of  the  sea  we 
note  an  increase  of  £117,599  in  the  value  of 
herrings  exported  !  Finally  the  exports  for  the 
past  ten  months  are  valued  at  £234,663,502  against 
£233, 126,670  for  the  same  period  last  year,  showing: 
a  gain  of  £1,536,826. 


HOME    CORRESPONDENCE. 

gardeners  and  their  employers. — I  was 
pleased  to  read  "  J.  D.  G.'s"  recent  note  on  this-- 
matter,  and  I  agree  with  him  in  everything  In- 
states. I  have  experienced  a  good  many  of  the  ups 
and  downs  of  a  gardener's  life,  and  I  have  found  th  at 
when  working  for  an  employer  who  understands 
a  little  of  gardening,  it  is  somewhat  of  a  pleasure- 
For  not  only  will  he  get  you  the  varied  materials, 
to  work  with,  but  he  will  watch  and  share  with 
you  the  pleasure  of  any  little  improvement,  and  is- 
ever  ready  to  ask  or  listen  to  anything  that  will . 
tend  to  improve  the  garden.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  when  working  for  an  employer  who  neither 
considers  his  gardener  nor  his  garden,  then  the- 
man's  lot  is  a  hard  one.  He  is  expected  to  grow 
everything,  and  everything  must  be  of  the  best,, 
without  considering  whether  there  are  the  neces- 
sary materials  wherewith  to  get  it.  If  an  associa- 
tion can  be  formed  on  "  J.  D.  G.'s  "  lines,  it  would 
be  of  inestimable  benefit  to  gardeners  themselves, 
and  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  employers,  who- 
would  then  be  pretty  sure  of  getting  the  sort  of 
gardener  that  was  required.  B.  J.  W. 

dendrometer. — To  most  of  us  concerned- 
with  trees,  both  ornamental  and  woodland,  it  is  a 
great  convenience  to  have  a  handy  means  of  deter- 
mining the  height  of  any  particular  specimen. 
For  this  purpose  Messrs.  Negretti  &  Zambra,  the- 
famous  opticians,  sell  a  most  useful  little  instru- 
ment called  a  dendrometer,  which  is  wonderfully 
accurate,  and  yet  sufficiently  small  as  to  be  carried, 
in  the  vest  pocket.  I  have  tested  thisdendrometei- 
and  am  greatly  pleased  with  the  results,  and  can 
confidently  recommend  it  to  anyone  requiring 
such  an  instrument.  A.  C.  Bartlett,  jr.,  Pencarroir, 
Bodmin. 

CALOCHORTUS  OR  MARIPOSA  LILIES.  —  I- 
heartily  endorse  the  warm  appreciation  of" 
"F.  W.  B."  (see  p.  271  of  the  Gard.  Chron.), 
concerning  these  beautiful  flowers.  It  is  quite 
true  that  only  now  and  again  are  they  seen — not 
worthily  represented  in  gardens,  which  is  rare, 
but  even  grown  at  all.  The  reason  for  this  is 
difficult  to  ascertain,  particularly  when  we  re- 
member how  much  appreciated  are  the  blooms - 
seen  at  the  early  summer  shows.  No  firm  perhaps 
has  specialised  this  group  in  the  same  degree  as 
the  Messrs.  Wallace  of  Colchester,  as  witness  year- 
by  year  not  only  the  fine  selections  at  the  Temple 
Show  produced  in  pots  rather  in  advance  of  their- 
natural  season,  but  also  later  on  in  the  cut  state- 
Indeed,  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  is  due  to  Messrs- 
Wallace  that  the  finest  forms  and  species  are  placed 
before  the  Floral  Committee  of  the  Eoyal  Horti- 
cultural Society.  The  great  beauty  to  be  seen 
in  the  Eldorado  group  is  qtiite  remarkable.  There- 
is,  however,  a  difficulty  in  growing  them  more- 
generally  in  gardens,  as  they  flower  only  once ; 
even  so,  they  are  worthy  of  attention,  as  was 
pointed  out  by  "  F.  W.  B."  The  bidbs  are  not 
safe  if  left  in  the  ground  the  year  round,  though 
in  the  warmer  parts  of  the  south  and  west  this 
may  safely  be  done.  The  best  plan — one  I  would 
adopt  in  the  Isle  of  Wight — is  that  of  lifting  the 
bulbs  each  year,  thus  affording  them  a  complete: 
rest.  This  rest  may  be  prolonged  to  a  greater- 
extent  with  more  safety  than  some  gardeners- 
believe  possible.  Some  dealers  recommend  plant- 
ing in  October  and  November.  This  may  be  a 
necessity  for  collected  roots,  but  it  is  certainly 
not  desirable  for  home-grown  or  purchased  roots, 
and  for  these  latter  the  middle  of  the  month  of 
January,  or  even  the  end  of  the  following  month 
is  better.  The  chief  drawback  to  early  autumn 
planting,  and  of  collected  roots  in  particular,  is 
the  quickness  with  which  the  growth  appears,  due 
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■doubtless  to  the  bulbs  having  come  from  a  much 
-warmer  clime  than  ours,  and  to  their  having  re- 
ceived a  long  enforced  rest  in  transit,  &c,  so  that 
the  bulbs  are  ready  to  start  as  soon  a  5  they  are 
•put  into  the  soil.  It  is  due  to  these  circumstances 
■that  the  growth  appears  above  ground  at  the 
•opening  of  our  often  humid  English  winter. 
•'Snow  often  breaks  down  the  fragile  stems,  and 
the  plants  never  quite  recover  from  the  injury. 
For  these  reasons  I  would  not  hesitate  to  keep 
•even  the  freshly  collected  bulbs  so  long  in  dry 
sand,  so  that  by  the  time  growth  appears  any 
danger  from  snowstorms  would  be  past.  A  spot 
should  be  selected  where  the  drainage  is  perfect, 
and  the  soil  deep.  One  characteristic  of  these 
•plants  may  be  worth  noting,  viz.,  the  formation 
of  surface  or  stem  bulbs.  Often  at  the  surface  or 
below  an  elongated  bulb,  may  be  found  a  number 
■of  bulblets,  which  on  a  fair  sized  bed  produce  quite 
.a  number,  independent  of  the  stock  below  ground. 
But  where  this  is  not  known  or  noticed,  these 
surf  ace  bulbs  are  usually  killed  by  frost.  In  spite 
■of  the  long  season  of  enforced  rest  which  I  here 
recommend,  I  find  in  my  district  at  least  that  the 
varieties  so  rested  flower  with  greater  vigour  and 
freedom  than  those  that  remain  in  the  soil,  a  fact 
I  have  frequently  observed.  E.  Jenkins,  Hamilton 
Sill. 

RAINFALL  AND  WEATHER  OF  OCTOBER— 
According  to  the  Rothamsted  gauge,  the  rainfall 
for  the  month  of  October  just  ended  amounts  to 
T88  in.,  the  result  of  sixteen  rainy  days.  But 
owing  to  the  heavy  deposits  of  dew,  the  gauge 
recorded  a  measureable  quantity  of  water  on 
■each  of  the  thirty-one  days  of  the  month.  The 
.average  rainfall  for  October  at  Rothamsted 
■during  the  past  forty  years  is  3'2  inches,  conse- 
■quently  this  year  October  has  given  a  deficiency 
■of  1'32  in.,  which  is  equal  to  about  133^  tons  of 
-water  deficient  on  each  acre  of  land.  The 
-shortage  of  water  in  this  locality  is  becoming 
more  alarming  month  by  month.  For  some  time 
there  has  been  a  steady  shrinkage  of  streams  and 
■drying  up  of  wells ;  there  are  instances  where 
■wells  have  been  deepened  50  feet  in  the  effort  to 
.follow  the  disappearing  water,  and  even  there 
the  depth  of  water  continues  to  decrease.  The 
characteristic  feature  of  the  month  of  October 
lias  been  its  remarkable  mildness ;  we  have 
certainly  experienced  in  this  neighbourhood  what 
ils  known  as  "  the  little  St.  Luke's  summer,"  and 
although  the  warmth  has  been  in  no  ways  excep- 
tional, either  during  the  daytime  or  at  night,  and 
■on  four  occasions  frost  has  been  registered  on  the 
-grass,  on  the  19th  of  the  month  4°  being  re- 
■  corded,  yet  Roses  and  Dahlias  have  continued  to 
produce  abundance  of  blooms.  Garden  Peas 
■have  in  several  gardens  been  gathered  in  quan- 
tity, and  a  second  crop  of  Broad  Beans  aud  of 
Scarlet  Runner  Beans  have  in  some  gardens  in 
this  neighbourhood  been  produced.  J.  J.  Willis, 
Ma.rpenden. 

BLUE    HYDRANGEAS.— I    have    been    greatly 
interested  in  the  several  articles  appearing  in  the 
■Gardeners'  Chronicle  as  to  the  cause  and  effects  of 
the  Hydrangea  changing  its  colour  from  pink  to 
blue.     For  years  I  had  believed,  like  Mr.  Bennett, 
that  the  blue  colour  was  produced  by  the  soil ; 
last  year  my  theory  as  regards  this  effect  was 
greatly  strengthened  by  a  journey  to  Scotland. 
In  visiting  several  of  the  large  gardens  there,  I 
:found  where    Hydrangeas  were    grown  they  all 
produced  the   blue  colour,  while   several  of  my 
gardening  friends  said  it  was  a  very  rare  occur- 
rence to  find  the   pink  colour  in  the  Aberdeen 
district.     This   year  my   soil    theory    has    been 
greatly   shaken   with   the  flowering  of  the  Hy- 
drangeas here.     I  have  in  the  gardens  here  a  very 
old  plant,  probably  twenty  years  old,  growing  in 
a  large  tub,  which  lias  during  the  past  ten  years 
annually  produced   flowers  of   the   pink  colour ; 
this    last    season,  instead    of    the    pink    trusses 
appearing,   my  plant    has   shown   grandly   fifty 
trusses  of  deep  blue  flowers,  some   of    a    little 
lighter  shade  than  others,  while  one  or  two  re- 
tained a  slight  shade  of  pink.     As  to  what  has 
caused  the   change   of   colour    I    have  not   the 
slightest  clue,  the  plant  having  received  just  the 
same  kind  of  treatment  as  hitherto.    I  cannot  quite 
agree  with  Mr.  Bartlettfs  theory  as  to  light  and 
shade,  for    my    plant    has    occupied    the    same 
summer  spot  these  last  ten  years — unless  it  is  the 


absence  of  bright  sunlight  in  the  present  year. 
I  may  add  that  cuttings  taken  from  this  same 
old  plant  all  produced  the  pink  flowers.  G.  ft, 
Copt  Hall  Gardens,  Mill  Hill,  N.W. 

The  c  wrespondenee  which  has  appeared  in 

the  columns  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  during  the 
past  few  weeks,  regarding  blue  Hydrangeas,  is  a 
subject  which  I  fear  will  want  a  lot  of  thrashing 
out,  to  get  at  a  satisfactory  solution.  Some  nine 
years  ago  I  had  a  batch  of  plants  potted-up  in  a 
good  free  compost,  and  placed  under  some 
trellised  Peach-trees  in  a  second -early  house, 
where  ample  shade  was  provided  until  they  came 
into  flower.  Several  of  the  plants  wero  an 
intense  azure-blue,  and  others  pink,  the  former 
remaining  so  for  two  years,  when  the  colour 
gradually  passed  away.  Alum-water  and  iron 
Slings  were  tried  without  success,  and  half-a- 
dozen  plants  were  also  potted  in  various  com- 
posts ;  but  no  good  results,  although  the  shading 
principle  was  still  persisted  in.  A  friend  of 
mine,  now  deceased,  adopted  the  same  position 
for  his  plants,  and  however  they  were  potted, 
never  failed  to  secure  plenty  of  blue  flowers.  It 
was  a  subject  we  often  tried  to  fathom,  as  mine 
failed  to  come  up  to  expectations  ;  nevertheless, 
he  was  firmly  of  opinion  that  shade  was  the 
important  element.  Orchid. 

A     GARDENER'S     CO-OPERATIVE     SCHEME.   — 
Your  correspondent  "A.  D.,"  in  the  issue  of  the 
Gardeners'    Chronicle   for  November    1,   draws   a 
most  melancholy  picture,  yet  true,  of  disappointed 
gardeners  seeking  work  and  finding  none.     Most 
sad  and  distressing,  as  he  describes  this  state  of 
affairs,  yet  if  that  is  so  to  the  outsider,  what  must 
it   be   to   the   gardeners   themselves,   and    those 
dependent  on    them.      Tet  I   do  not  think  as 
"A.  D."  does,  that  we  are  all  helpless  in  facing 
the   fact,   that   considerably  over   one   thousand 
gardeners  applied  for  a  situation,  and  all  had  to 
be  refused,  save  one,  nor  is  it  impossible  to  find  a 
remedy,    as    "  A.   D."    would    have  us    believe. 
There  is  hope,  and  there  is  a  remedy.     Now,  let 
us    consider    the    number   who   applied   for  the 
situation    mentioned    before,    considerably   over 
one  thousand,  and  only  one  being  required.     The 
number  of   applicants   for  this  one   place   being 
revealed,    plainly   shows    there    must    be    some 
thousands  of  gardeners  throughout  the  country 
more  than  are  required  to  fill  the  vacant  places. 
Now,    I    ask    gardeners,    are    we    to    sit    down 
and      fold      our      hands      in    despair?       It     is 
high  time  to  wake  up,  with  the  determination  to 
end  such  a  miserable  state  of  affairs.     The  point 
then  is,  a  scheme  for  the  employment  of  gardeners 
must  be  started,  and  started  without  delay.     I 
propose  that  gardeners  interested   shall  form  a 
Gardeners'  Co-operative  Company  for  the  raising 
of   nursery  and   market-garden   produce.      Land 
and  glasshouses  could  be  obtained,  and  arrange- 
ments made  for  the  disposal  of  the  produce  when 
grown,  all  workers  to  share  in  the  profits,  allowing 
a  sufficient  sum  to  remain  for  working  expenses, 
and  a  certain  amount  for  reserve  fund.     "  This  is 
all  very  well,"  you  will  say  ;  "  yet  the  gardeners 
would  have  to  live  until  their  produce  was  ready 
for  disposal."     Certainly,  wages  would  have  to  be 
paid,  so  money  would  be  required  to   start  the 
concern  ;  and  if  the  scheme  was  decided  on,  there 
should  be  no  difficulty  in  raising  sufficient  of  the 
needful  to  make  a  good  start.    A  meeting  of  those 
interested   might   be  held  in   London,  and  gar- 
deners invited  to   join  the  scheme ;  under  good 
management,   there  is   no  reason   why  such  an 
undertaking   should  not  prove  a  success.     Once 
set  it    going,    and   I   am    sure   there  would  be 
friends  on  all  sides  willing  to  help  with  money, 
and  with  patronage.     Such  a  scheme  would  save 
gardeners  from  enforced  idleness.    Now  I  leave 
the  proposal  to  the  consideration   of   gardeners, 
and   the   friends   of    gardeners.      The   time   has 
arrived  for  something  to  be  done.  T.  P. 

BLACK  CURRANT,  BOSKOOP  GIANT. — Having 
noticed  recently  some  remarks  on  planting 
Black  Currants,  of  which  only  the  ordinary  well- 
known  types  were  mentioned,  I  would  like  to  call 
the  attention  of  intending  planters  to  the  very 
fine  Currant  mentioned  above.  It  is  absolutely 
the  largest-fruiting  variety  I  know  of,  it  carries  a 
big  bunch  of  fruit,  and  is  very  prolific  flants 
which  I  bought  in  the  spring  of  1900  fruited 
heavily  in  1901  and  this  year,  and  the  bushes  are 


at  the  least  double  the  size  of  those  of  other 
varieties,  such  as  Baldwin's,  Lee's  Prolific,  and 
Black  Naples,  bought  in  at  the  same  time.  It 
has  one  fault,  consequent  on  its  rapid  growth 
namely,  the  bushes  are  liable  to  split  at  the  base 
of  the  branches  ;  but  once  this  fault  is  detected, 
it  is  easy  to  fasten  the  main  branches  to  short 
Bamboo  or  other  stakes.  There  is  no  doubt  about 
its  being  a  grand  variety.  J.  C.  Tallack. 

MILD  WEATHER  IN  IRELAND  — On  November  4, 
a  line  of  Dahlias  consisting  of  about  fifty  plants 
stands  perfectly  uninjured  by  frost,  and  is  as 
bright  as  could  be  seen  in  previous  years  a  month 
earlier.  I  have  known  this  district  for  about 
seventeen  years,  during  which  time  we  have  not 
experienced  a  similar  autumn.  Even  the  Helio- 
trope has  not  been  cut  down,  although  like  the 
Dahlias  quite  unprotected.  C.  Price,  The  Gardens, 
Mitchelstown  Castle,  Mitchelstown,  co.  Cork.  [The 
blooms  were  perfectly  good  and  fresh.  Ed.] 

SCATTERED  KEWITES  MEET  AT  THE  DRILL 
HALL. — Amongst  the  visitors  at  the  Drill  Hall, 
Westminster,  on  Tuesday  last,  were  three  past 
Kewites,  who  are  at  present  enjoying  a  visit 
home  from  the  far-off  places  in  which  they  are 
working  hard  for  horticulture  and  the  good  fame 
of  Kew.  Their  names  are  Robert  Derry,  Super- 
intendent of  the  State  Gardens,  Perak,  Malay 
Peninsula,  who  left  Kew  in  1883;  Walter  Fox, 
Assistant  Superintendent  of  the  Botanic  Gardens, 
Singapore,  who  left  Kew  in  1897 ;  and  George  T. 
Lane,  Curator,  Botanic  Gardens,  Calcutta,  who 
left  Kew  in  1891.  Amongst  others  who  are  at 
present  in  England  is  Mr.  W.  J.  Thompson, 
Superintendent  of  Castleton  Gardens,  Jamaica, 
who  left  Kew  in  1889.  Kew  men  who  work  at 
home  (including  journalists)  are  always  glad  to 
shake  the  hands  of  their  scattered  colleagues  on 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  "  Tuesdays." 


EMILE     EODIGAS. 

One  more  leaflet  fallen  from  the  "  Four-leaved 
Clover."  Our  older  readers  will  remember  the 
zeal  and  activity  in  horticultural  matters  dis- 
played and  maintained  to  the  last  by  MM.  Van 
Hulle,  Ed.  Pynaert,  Ein.  Rodigas,  and  Burvenieh, 
all  Professors  in  the  Gheut  School  of  Horticul- 
ture, and  most  prominent  members  of  the  Cercle 
d'Arboriculture  and  other  Belgian  societies,  and 
to  whom  the  epithet  we  have  mentioned  was 
applied.  Their  enterprise  and  industry  were 
unflagging.  Naturally  they  were  best  known  in 
this  country  to  the  members  of  the  press,  who  con- 
stantly profited  by  the  writings  and  teachings  of 
their  Belgian  colleagues  ;  but  visitors  to  successive 
"  Quinquennials  "  will  also  retain  a  lively  remem- 
brance of  their  activity,  helpfulness,  and  hospi- 
tality. Nor  were  they  unknown  here.  They  all 
formed  part  of  the  great  Congress  of  1866.  Some 
of  them,  if  not  all,  were  our  guests  in  July,  18S2, 
when  they  spent  a  week  here  with  several  of  their 
fellows,  headed  by  the  genial  and  learned  Count 
de  Kerchove. 

If  the  gentlemen  named  were  the  leaflets,  the 
Count  was  the  leaf-stalk,  binding  them  together 
in  one  common  effort  for  the  promotion  of 
horticulture,  and  the  welfare  of  their  country- 
men. Three  of  the  four  leaflets  have  fallen, 
one  remains  (M.  Burvenieh),  and  the  Count 
still  retains  his  lovo  for  gardening  and  gar- 
deners, and  still  happily  exerts  his  stimulating 
influence  in  all  that  concerns  horticulture.  The 
ensuing  Quinquennial  must  needs  be  tinged  with 
sorrow,  but  regrets  for  the  past  will  not,  so  long 
as  he  is  at  the  head,  be  allowed  to  slacken  tho 
efforts  for  the  present,  nor  dim  the  hopes  of  the 
future. 

M.  Emile  Rodigas,  whose  death  on  the  14th 
Lost,  wo  have  now  to  re  !0rd,  was  one  of  I  he  most 
active  and  prolific  writers  and  workers  in  horti- 
culture. He  was  born  in  Ghent  in  1831,  the  SOB 
of  a  father  also  distinguished  as  a  botanist  and 
horticulturist.  When  we  first  knew  him,  or  soon 
after,  he  was  the  Director  of  the  Zoological 
Garden  in  Ghent,  an  office  he  tilled  with  Buch 
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conspicuous  ability,  that  on  the  death  of  Prof- 
Kietx  he  was  appointed  in  his  place  as  Director 
of  the  State  School  of  Horticulture,  an  institution 
originally  conducted  in  connection  with  Van 
Houtte's  famous  establishment,  where  Decaisne, 
Planchon,  Crepin,  and  many  other  men  who  rose 
to  eminence,  were  Professors.  For  many  years 
the  Ghent  school  stood  alone,  and  several  of  our 
nurserymen  availed  themselves  of  it  by  sending 
their  sons  to  receive  instruction,  which  at  that 
time  they  could  not  get  in  their  own  country. 
M.  Edgar  Rodigas  is  now  a  Professor  in  the 
School,  and  may  be  looked  to,  to  carry  on  the 
traditions  and  emulate  the  example  of  his 
lamented  father. 


SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL. 

November  is.— The  ordinary  fortnightly  meetiDg  of 
the  Committees  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Tuesday 
last,  in  the  Drill  Hall,  Buckingham  Gate,  Westminster, 
when  there  was  again  a  very  fine  display  of  exhibits. 

The  Orchid  Committee  had  before  it  a  grand  collec- 
tion of  Orchids,  sent  by  Captain  Holkord,  of  Weston- 
birt.  In  view  of  the  extremely  cold  east  winds,  it  was 
somewhat  risky  to  transport  one  of  the  largest  collec- 
tions there  has  been  shown  at  the  Drill  Hall  for  a 
very  long  time,  but  we  hope  the  plants  have  escaped 
serious  injury.  In  addition  to  Uiis  collection,  there 
were  many  interesting  exhibits  of  new  and  rare 
Orchids. 

The  Floral  Committee  recommended  one  First- 
class  Certificate,  and  six  Awards  of  Merit.  There  were 
imposing  groups  of  Chrysanthemums,  and  Awards  of 
Merit  were  gained  by  four  new  varieties. 

Messrs.  J  as.  Veitch  &  Sons'  winter- flowering  Be- 
gonias were  among  the  brightest  exhibits  in  the  hall, 
and  one  of  the  varieties,  Agatha  compacta,  gained  an 
Award  of  Merit.  The  same  firm  had  a  pretty  group 
of  the  Acanthaceous  plant,  Jacobinia  (Cyrtanthera) 
chrysostephana,  and  this  was  awarded  a  First-class 
Certificate. 

A  group  of  Platyceriums  was  shown  by  Messrs.  J. 
Hill&  Sons. 

The  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee  made  no 
awards  to  the  novelties  submitted,  and  the  only  collec- 
tion of  fruit  was  one  from  Messrs.  J.  Peed  &  Sons. 

In  the  afternoon  there  were  elected  forty  one  new 
Fellows,  and  a  lecture  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Cecil 
Hooper  upon  "Spraying  Fruit  Trees  in  Canada,  and 
the  gathering  and  packing  of  fruits  in  the  same 
ColoDy." 

Floral  Committee. 

Pretent:  W.  Marshall,  Esq.  (Chairman),  and  Messrs. 
H.  B.  May,  C  T.  Druery,  Geo.  Nicholson,  K.  Dean, 
J.  Jennings,  W.  Howe,  G.  Reuthe,  C  Dixon,  R.  W. 
Wallace,  C  R.  Fielder,  W.  Bain,  C  Jeffries,  H.  J. 
Cutbush,  R.  C.  Notcutt,  C.  E.  Shea,  E.  H.  Jenkins, 
C.  Blick,  H.  Turner,  G.  Paul,  Ed.  Mawley,  J.  H.  Fitt, 
H.  J.  Jones,  and  F.  Page  Roberts  (Rev.). 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent,  exhibited 
some  first-class  plants  of  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine. 
The  plants  were  in  6-inch  pots,  and  were  nearly  2  feet 
high,  being  quite  covered  with  flowers.  The  variety 
Turnford  Hall  was  similarly  represented.  A  few  large 
Jblooms  of  exhibition  Chrysanthemums  were  also  shown 
(Silver  Banksian  Medal), 

Messrs.  J.  Hill  &.  Sons,  Barrowfield  Nursery,  Lower 
Edmonton,  made  a  grand  exhibit  of  Platyceriums,  in 
which  a  large  number  of  plants  were  contained.  There 
■were  good  specimens  of  P.  tethiopicum,  P.  Hilli,  P.  alci- 
corne,  P.  grande,  P.  Veitchi,  P.  Willincki,  and  a 
small  plant  of  P.  angolense,  &0.  (Silver  gilt  Flora 
Medal). 

Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &.  Sons,  Royal  Exotic  Nursery, 
King's  Road,  Chelsea,  filled  the  whole  of  one  side  of  a 
long  central  tible  with  a  magnificent  exhibit  of  their 
new  winter-flowering  Begonias,  hybrids  of  B.  soco- 
trana,  crossed  with  tuberous-rooted  varieties.  Nothing 
could  excel  the  abundance  and  brilliance  of  theBe 
flowers.  The  varieties  were  Julius,  serai  double  flowers, 
pink  shade  of  colour;  Mrs.  Heal,  rich  carmine-crimson, 
single  flowers,  very  free,  the  best  of  the  lot;  Ensign, 
semi-double,  rose  colour,  shaded  purple;  John  Heal,  a 
dwarf-growing  variety,  with  smaller  single  flowers, 
produced  well  above  the  foliage ;  Winter  Perfection, 
semi-double,  more  purple  in  colour  than  most  of  them  ; 
and  Agatha  (B.  socotrana  x  B.  Moonlight),  with  single 


flowers,  very  similar  in  co'our  to  those  of  Gloire  de 
Lorraine  (Silver-gilt  Flora  Medal). 

Messrs.  Wm.  Bull  &  Sons,  536,  King's  Road,  Chelsea, 
exhibited  a  few  plants  of  the  delicately  tinted  Epi- 
phyllum  delicatum,  a  new  species,  which  was  given 
a  First-class  Certificate  on  November  22,  1S9S,  under 
another  name,  now  superseded. 

E.  Mawley,  Esq.,  Rosebank,  Berkhamsted,  showed 
some  fine  Roses  from  the  open.  Such  specimens  are 
very  seldom  procurable  upon  November  IS,  and  they 
were  a  striking  testimony  to  the  genial  weather  of  the 
autumn  (Vote  of  Thanks). 

Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  &  Sons,  Highgate  Nurseries, 
London,  N.,  exhibited  someblooms  of  winter-flowering 
Carnations,  remarkable  for  their  clear,  pure  colours. 
Amongst  these  were  Duchess  of  Portland,  pink;  G.  H. 
Crane,  crimson,  fringed  ;  General  Roosevelt,  maroon- 
crimson  ;  Stella,  a  very  large  white-ground  flower 
edged  and  streaked  with  red  ;  Mrs.  S.  J.  Brooks,  white ; 
Mrs.  Thomas  W.  Lawson  (American),  exceedingly  good 
in  colour  and  size  ;  Ladysmith,  &c. 

A  variegated  Violet  named  Armandine  Millett,  with 
leaves  having  a  margin  of  white,  was  shown  from  the 
open  ground  by  Mr.  G.  Sneider,  17,  Ifield  Road, 
Fulham,  London,  S.W. 

Messrs.  Babr  &  Soss,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
London,  W.C  ,  had  a  novel  exhibit  in  four  glass  cases, 
containing  models  of  Narcissus  flowers  in  wax.  These 
were  strikingly  good,  such  standard  varieties  and 
novelties  as  Peter  Barr,  Glory  of  Leiden,  M.  J.Berkeley, 
Monarch,  and  Weardale  Perfection,  were  exceedingly 
true  to  life  in  form  and  shade  of  colour.  A  few  flowers 
of  Chrysanthemum  and  Schizostylis  coccinea,  &c  ,  were 
shown  by  the  same  firm. 

From  Lady  Tweedmouth,  Brook  House,  Park  Lane, 
London,  W.,  were  shown  excellent  blooms  of  the 
varieties  of  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison  Carnation, 
Princess  of  Wales,  Sir  Chas.  Freemantle,  and  the  old 
blush  variety,  &s.,  which  were  remarkable  for  their 
large  size  and  well  developed  colours  (Vote  of  thanks). 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Messrs.  W.  Wells  &  Co.  Ltd  ,  Earlswood  Nurseries, 
Redhill,  Sui'rey,  exhibited  a  collection  of  Chrysanthe- 
mum blooms  on  boards,  about  ten  dozen  specimens,  in 
which  the  majority  of  first-class  novelties  were  included. 
W.  R.  Church,  General  Hutton,  Mrs.  E.  Thirkell,  Miss 
Brown,  Calvat's  Sun,  and  Mrs.  T.  W.  Pockett,  figured 
conspicuously,  and  there  were  numerous  others.  A 
pretty  variety  named  Leila  Filkins  is  described  under 
"Awards."  Three  blooms  of  the  new  bronze-coloured 
incurved  Pantia  Ralli  were  shown,  one  of  which  was 
judged  to  be  the  premier  incurved  bloom  at  the  Edin- 
burgh show.  A  large  number  of  single  and  other 
decorative  varieties  were  shown  as  long  sprays,  and 
formed  a  pretty  background  for  the  hirge  Japanese 
blooms.  An  incurved  Japanese  named  W.  Duckham, 
of  a  shade  of  colour  similar  to  that  of  the  National 
Chrysanthemum  Society's  Jubilee,  promises  to  become  a 
valuable  variety.  It  is  from  Austra!iin  seed  (Silver- 
gilt  Flora  Medal). 

Mr.  H.J.  Jones,  of  the  Ryecroft  Nurseries,  Hither 
Green,  Lewisham,  made  an  elaborate  exhibit  of  Chrys- 
anthemums on  one  half  of  the  length  of  one  of  the 
central  tables.  In  the  centre  of  the  table  were  three 
great  vases  5  feet  high  above  the  table.  The  centre  one 
was  furnished  with  Japanese  blooms  of  several  shades 
ol  yellow  and  crimson,  and  the  other  two  contained 
pale  lilac  or  pink  coloured  Japanese  flowers.  Below 
the  flowers  drooped  bronze  coloured  Fern  fronds,  &c. 
At  either  end  of  the  exhibit  there  were  two  handsome 
vases  nearly  3  feet  high,  all  of  them  filled  with  white 
Japanese  blooms  of  the  variety  Dorothy  Pywell.  As 
single  blooms  in  vases  were  many  novelties,  and 
among  others  we  noticed  those  following  :— Mrs.  J.  C. 
Neville,  white  Japanese;  Lily  Mountford,  Mrs.  F. 
Judson,  white  incurved;  Mrsj.  A.  McKinley,  William 
Higgs,  incurved ;  C.  Jarvis,  rosy-purple  Japanese ; 
Emlyn  Beauty,  reddish-crimson  reflcxed  Japanese; 
H.  J.  Gillingham,  yellow;  Western  King,  &c.  There 
were  also  many  fine  single  and  Pompon  varieties 
(Silver-gilt  Banksian  Medal). 

G.  Ferguson,  Esq.,  The  Hollies,  Weybridge  (gr  ,  Mr. 
F.  W.  Smith),  exhibited  about  thirty-six  bouquets  of 
single- flowered  Chrysanthemums  in  vases,  including 
a  number  of  pretty  seedling  varieties.  These  were  well 
grown,  and  tastefully  displayed  specimens. 

Mr.  W.  Seward,  Hanwell,  Middlesex,  showed  a  large 
purple  Japanese  Chrysanthemum,  with  slightly  in- 
curving florets. 

Messrs.  Garraway  &  Co.,  Clifton,  near  Bristol,  also 
exhibited  several  seedling  varieties  of  Chrysanthemum. 

Mr.  Henry  Perkins,  Greenlands  Gardens,  Henley- 


on-Thames,  showed  several  good  seedling  Chrysanthe- 
mums, including  Edith  Smith,  a  large  white  Japanese, 
with  lemon  tint  in  centre ;  very  promising. 

G.  W.  Bird  Esq.,  Manor  House,  West  Wickham  (gr:, 
Mr.  H.  Ridden),  exhibited  two  very  large  singla- 
flowered  varieties  ;  one  which  was  yellow  was  named 
J.  F.  McLeod,  and  the  other,  a  bronze-coloured  one, 
J.  C.  Knight. 

Awards. 

Begonia  Agatha  compacta.— A  very  dwarZ  -  growing 
variety  of  "  Agatha,"  which  has  single  flowers  of  same 
colour  as  those  of  B.  Gloire  de  Lorraine.  The  variety 
compacta  has  numerous  short  growths,  less  than  1  foot 
in  height.  The  growths  being  so  numerous,  the  display 
of  rather  small,  rich  pink-coloured  flowers  is  most 
prodigal.  From  Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Royal 
Exotic  Nurseries,  Chelsea  (First-class  Certificate). 

Carnation  Vitcount  Kitchener.  —This  is  a  first  class 
winter-flowering  Carnation,  with  large,  finely-formed 
flowers  and  gocd  petals,  having  a  white  ground  edged 
and  streaked  with  red.  Shown  by  Messrs.  W.  CnnusH 
&  Son,  Highgate,  N.  (Award  of  Merit). 

Chrysanthemum  Belle  of  Weybridge— A  large  single 
flowered  variety  with  two  rows  of  fluted  florets ;  colou-r 
rich  brownish-crimson.  Recommended  an  Award  of 
Merit  as  a  decorative  variety.  From  F.  Ferguson,  Esq. 
(gr.,  Mr.  F.  W.  Smith). 

Chrysanthemum  Miss  E.  Seward.—  This  is  a  deep  yellow- 
coloured  incurved  variety,  showing  a  little  bronze 
colour  on  the  reverse  of  the  florets.  From  Mr.  \V- 
Seward,  Hanwell  (Award  of  Merit). 

Chrysanthemum  Leila  Filkins.—  A  reflexing  Japanese- 
of  much  refinement.  Colour  a  very  delicate  and  pretty 
shade  of  purple.  A  most  commendable  type  of  bloom. 
From  Messrs.  W.  Wells  &  Co.  (Award  of  Merit). 

Chrysanthemum  F.  S.  Vallis.—A  large  yellow  Japanese^ 
already  seen  at  some  of  the  exhibitions.  Shown  by; 
Messrs.  W.  Wells  &  Co.  (Award  of  Merit). 

Jacobinia  (Cyrtanthera)  chry&ostephana—  A  very  pretty 
decorative  stove  plant,  introduced  from  Mexico  in 
1870.  It  has  green  ovate-acuminate  leaves,  with  red 
midrib  and  nerves  on  under  side.  The  Bhowy  orange- 
yellow  coloured  flowers  are  produced  in  a  crown-like 
corymb  at  the  ends  of  the  shoots.  The  plant  is 
one  of  the  many  pretty  Acanthaceous  species,  so  much 
neglected  in  gardens.  Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons' 
plants  were  in  5-inch  pots,  possessed  two  or  three 
growths  each,  and  were  about  U  foot  high  (Award  oi 
Merit). 

Orchid  Committee. 

Present:  Harry  J.  Veitch,  Esq.  (in  the  Chair);  and. 
Messrs.  Jas.  O'Brien  (Hon.  Sec),  Norman  C.  Cookson^ 
H.  Little,  de  B.  Crawshay,  J.  Colman,  H.  A.  Tracy,  F.  A. 
Rehder,  F.  W.  Ashtoo,  J.  F.  Moore,  W.  A.  Bilney^ 
E.  Hill,  J.  Douglas,  J.  W.  Odell,  J.  Cypher,  W.  Boxall, 
H.  J.  Chapman,  W.  H,  Young,  H.  Ballantine,  and. 
W.  H.  White. 

There  was  a  very  fine  show  of  Orchids,  and  the 
splendid  group  staged  by  Capt.  G.  L.  Holford,  CLE., 
Westonbirt,  Tetbury  (Orchid  grower,  Mr.  H.  Alexander), 
was  awarded  a  large  Gold  Medal.  This  was  one  of  the 
finest  groups  ever  staged  in  the  hall,  as  well  as  one 
of  the  best  In  regard  to  arrangement.  The  salient 
features  of  the  group  consisted  of  plants  of 
Oncidium  varicosum  mixed  with  Bambusa  gracilis,, 
two  clumps  of  various  forms  of  Cattleya  labiata,  a  large 
specimen  plint  of  C.  Bowringiana,  a  clump  of  good 
Vanda  cecrulea,  and  effectively  arranged  the  graceful 
flower- spikes  of  Oncidium  crispum,  O.  tigrinuni,. 
Cymbidium  Tracyanum  with  three  fine  spikes,  and 
other  showy  species.  The  rest  of  the  plants  consisted 
chiefly  of  well  grown  and  flowered  Cypripediums^ 
beating  about  500  flowers,  well  displayed  above  the 
healthy  foliage  of  the  plants,  and  so  placed  that 
comparisons  were  readily  made.  Of  Cypripe- 
diums  there  were  noted  C.  insigne,  "Harefield  Hall 
variety,"  one  specimen  having  four  flowers  ; 
C.  i.  Holfordianum,  of  the  same  class,  and  with  similar 
although  brighter  coloured  flowers,  of  a  dark  yellow, 
marked  with  red-brown.  The  fine  dorsal  sepal  is  pure 
white  in  the  lower  half,  the  lower  greenish,  and  spotted* 
with  purple,  changing  to  pink  on  the  white  portion  ; 
fine  plants  of  C.  i.  Sanderiana,  with  fine  flowers  ;  C.  i. 
Sanderianum,  C.  i.  Dorothy,  C.  i.  Standard,  C.  i. 
Westonbirt  var.,  C.  i.  montanum  aureum,  C.  i.  citrinum„ 
C.  i.  aureum,  C.  i.  punctatum  violaceum,  with  eleven 
flowers;  C.  i.  Youngianum,  C.  i.  Dormani,  C.  i.  Ballia\ 
C.  i.  Luciani,  die.  The  forms  of  C.  x  Lecanum  were 
shown  in  fine  specimens  with  many  flowers.  They  in- 
cluded C.  x  Lecanum  x  Burford variety,  C.  xL.magni* 
ficum,  C.  x  L.  superbum,  C.  x  L.  Westonbirt  var.,  C.  x 
L.  Albertianum,  C.  x  L.  giganteum,  a  grand  plant  with.- 
fourteen  flowers;   and  others.     The   hybrids,   which* 
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were  equally  fine,  were  C.  x  Mandiic  magnificum.C. 
x  Niobe  magnificum,  C.  x  M.  de  Carte,  C.  x  Lawrebel, 
C.  x  Euryades,  C.  x  Arthurianum  pulchellum,  C.  x 
Cyris,  C.  x  Actcus.  C.  x  Io-grande,  and  others. 

Mr.  Jas.  Cypher,  Cheltenham,  secured  a  Silver-gilt 
Flora  Medal  for  a  very  fine  and  large  group,  consisting 
principally  of  Cypripediums,  including  C.  insigne  Hare- 
field  Hall  var.,  C.  i.  Sandera?  and  ganderianum,  C.  i. 


hybrids,  the  only  First  class  Certificate  plant  of  the 
day— La-lio  Cattleya  x  Thorntoni  grandiflora  being 
found  therein  (see  Awards);  also  L.-C.  x  Haroldiana 
superba,  a  grand  (lower,  with  purplish-rose  lip  and 
yellow  tinted  sepals  and  petals  ;  the  fine  L.-C.  x  Stat- 
teriana  superba,  L.-C.  X  Lady  Rothschild,  L.-C.  x 
Bletchleyensis,  L.-C.  x  Pallas,  L.-C  x  C.  G.  Roebling, 
L.-C.    x    Tircsias.  Liolia   x    Mrs.  Gratrix,  Cattleya   x 


with  rose-purple  tinge,  and  spotting  on  the  petale. 
C.  xMorganuc,  Oakwood  variety,  with  three  finespikca, 
and  C.  insigne  "Harefield  Hall."  Cattleya  labiata 
Oakwoodwnsis  was  very  distinct  and  suggestive  of 
hybridity,  its  claret  crimson  lip  being  uniform  in' 
colour,  and  without  the  yellow  diiC  usually  seen  in  the 
species.  Calanthe  X  Kenneth  is  white,  with  purple 
eye;    C.   x   triumphans,  crimson,  with  mby  eye  and 


Fig.  130.—bulbophyllum  ericssoni  :  flowers  green  with  purple  spots,  lip  yeli/.w  with  red  siot. 
a  and  b  show  the  sides  of  the  column  and  the  lip.    (see  p.  384). 

(Shown  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  Tuesday  last.) 


ornatura,  a  very  pretty  variety ;  C.  i.  punctatum  vio- 
laceum,  good  C.  x  nitens,  C.  x  Arthurianum,  varieties 
of  C.  x  Leeanum,  of  which  the  large  and  distinct 
C.  L.  virginale,  in  which  the  greater  part  of  the  dorsal 
sepal  is  pure  white ;  C.  x  Fascinator,  C.  x  Niobe,  and 
other  Cypripediums;  Masdevallia  x  Heathi,  M.  race- 
mosa,  M,  x  Hincksiana,  and  M.  macrura;  some  Sophro- 
nitis,  and  three  dissimilar  plants  of  Dendrobium  x 
Ethel. 

Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  were  voted  a 
Silver  Flora  Medal  for  an  excellent  group  of  showy 


Mantini,  the  new  Cypripedium  x  Thalia,  and  some 
plants  of  Cypripedium  insigne  Sander je,  bearing 
together  thirteen  flowers. 

Norman  C.  Cookson,  Esq.,  Oakwood,  Wylam-on- 
Tyne(gi\,  Mr.  H.  J.  Chapman)  received  a  Silver  Banksian 
Medal  for  a  select  group,  the  best  plants  in  which  were 
fine  specimens  «>f  Cypripedium  insigne  Sandeiie  Willi 
eight  flowers,  and  a  plant  of  the  improvement  upon  it 
raised  from  true  seeds  by  Mr.  Cookson  and  named 
C  i.  Sandene  "home-raised.1  C  xYoungianum  super 
biens  was  a  massive  and  prettily  marked  flower,  white 


nearly  whie  sepals.  Other  good  subjects  noted  were 
Cypripedium  x  Leeanum  Cliukaberryanum,  C.  x 
Niobe,  C.  x  Norma,  C.  x  Chapmani,  C.  x  Olivia,  and 
la*  io-Cattleya  x  bella. 

Messrs.  Sander  &  Sons,  nurserymen,  St.  Albans>, 
were  awarded  a  Silver  Bauksiau  Medal,  for  a  group 
including  the  new  and  fine  Cypripedium  Transvaal 
super-bum,  illustrated  m  last  issuo  of  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  p.  :itJI;C  X  Massaianum  supevbum.with  seve- 
ral fine  flowers;  C.  x  Niobe-Lecanum,  C.  x  aanura 
(Leeanum  gigantcum  x  L?,thnmia,num\  C.  x  Lceam     i 
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"Jas.  Hamilton."  a  splendid  darkly  coloured  flower, 
with  fine  white  dorsal  sepal ;  LEclio-Cattleya  x  Bletch- 
leyensis,  L -C.  x  Helena,  L.-C.  X  Decia,  L.-C.  x 
Bowringiana  Clivc,  Odontoglossumxtripadio  CTispum; 
cream-whie.  with  brown  blotches;  Cypripediuin 
Tracyanutn,  &o. 

Baron  Sir  H.  Schroder,  The  Dell,  Staines  (gr.,  Mr. 
H.  Ballantine),  showed  a  fine  OdontoglossumxRolfete, 
and  O  x  HaiTyano-crispu.nl  var.  giganteum,  a  large 
cream-white  flower,  tinted  rose  and  blotched  with 
purple. 

Francis  Wellesley,  Esq.,  Westfield,  poking  (gr., 
Mr.  Gilbert),  sent  Lfelia  x  Gilberti,  a  supposed  natural 
hybrid  of  L  tenebrosa.  with  light  rose-tinted  flower, 
with  purplish-rose  front  to  the  lip;  also  the  fine  yellow 
Cypripediuin  in-igne  citrioum,  VandaCCOimlea,  "West- 
field  variety,"  beautifully  tinged  and  netted  with  bright 
blue  ;  and  four  forms  of  Cypripediuin  k  Leeanuni. 

J,  Gurney  Fowler,  Esq,  Glebelands,  South  Wood- 
ford (gr  .,  Mr.  J.  Davis),  again  showed  in  fine  flower,  his 
plant  of  Dendrobium  Wardianum  Fowleri,  which  had 
previously  received  an  Award.  The  peculiarity  con- 
sists in  the  lower  sepals  imitating  the  labelluni  in 
colour  and  form.  Tue  variety  thus  far  has  proved 
constant. 

Mr.  H.  A.  Trace y,  Twickenham,  showed  Cypri- 
pediuin insigne  Traeeyre  of  good  form,  and  distinctly 
marked. 

P.  Burkinshaw,  Esq.,  Hessle,  Mull  (gr.,  Mr. 
Barker),  sent  Cyripediuin  insigne  "  Harefield  Hall," 
C."X  '■  Hessle  variety,"  C.  x  Prospero,  and  C.  x  Goweri 
magnificum. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  showed  Cypripediuin 
insigne  "  Harefield  Hall,"  C.  x  Leeanum  var.,  C.  insigne 
Sandera?,  and  a  flower  of  Cattleya  labiata  Amesiana. 

Dr.  Misken,  Slade  tlouse,  Kenuiuglon  Road,  sent 
Caltleyi  x  Hardyana  "Misken's  variety,"  which  will 
probably,  when  developed,  prove  to  be  C.  aurea 
marmorata. 

W.  E.  Wallace,  Esq.,  Eaton  Bray,  sent  Cypripediuin 
insigne  Wa  laee's  variety. 

H.  Gaskell.  Esq  ,  Woolton  Wood  (gr.,  Mr.  Corbctt), 
showed  two  hybrid  Cypripediums. 

H,  Whateley,  Esq.,  Kenilworlh,  sent  Dendrobium 
Phalcouopsis  Priory  Lawn  variety,  a  large  purplish- 
rose  flower  of  good  quality. 

The  Right  Hon.  J.  Chamberlain,  Birmingham  (gr., 
Mr.  Maokay),  sent  flowers  of  Lselio -Cattleya  x  Maria? 
(L.  Digbyana  x  C.  Warneri),  white  tinged  with  rose, 
and  with  a  purple  spot  on  the  lip. 

Awards. 

FiRSr-CXASS  CERTIFICATE. 

Lxlio-Caltleya  x  Thorntoni  qrandi flora,  (L.  Digbyana  x 
C.  Gaskelliana),  from  Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons, 
Chelsea— A  grand  variety,  worthy  to  rank  nest  to  the 
famous  L.  x  Edward  VII.  ;  flower  large,  sepals  and 
petals  well  developed,  bright  rosy-lilac;  lip  of  great 
«ize,  dark  lilac-rose,  with  greenish -primrose  disc,  and 
dnely  fringed  margin. 

Awards  or  Merit. 

LxliO'CaUleya  x  Stcttleriana  superha  (C.  labiata  >;  L. 
Perrini),  from  Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea.— 
Flowers  much  larger  than  others  of  its  class.  Sepals 
and  petals  bright  rose  ;  front  of  the  lip  well  expanded, 
and  ruby  purple  in  colour 

Lxlio  Cattleya  x  CUve  var  Sanderw  (=  L.  pumila  alba  x 
C7.  Dowiana  aurea).— A  charming  flower,  with  white 
sepals  and  petals,  delicately  tinged  in  placeswith  pink. 
Front  of  the  lip  rosy-crimson. 

Cattleya  x  Fabia  Vigeriana  (=  C.  Dowiana  aurea  x  C. 
labiata  flammea),  from  M.  Chas.  MAron,  Brunoy, 
France.— A  fine  hybrid,  with  rose  crimson  flowers, 
darkest  on  the  front  of  the  labellum,  which  had  golden 
lines  at  the  base. 

Calanthc  x  Triamphans,  from  Norman  C.  Cookson 
E?q.„  Oakwood,  Wylam.  A  worthy  addition  to  Mr 
C&okson's  race  of  hybrids  with  colours  verging  on 
blood  red,  this  one  being  ruby-red,  tinged  with  rose, 
the  sepals  nearly  white,  and  giving  an  effective  contrast 
to  the  rest  of  the  flower. 

Botanical  Certificate. 
Bulbflphyllaiti  Ericssoni,  from  the  Hon.  Walter 
ROTHSCHILD.  Tring  Park  (gr.,  Mr.  E.  Hill).  A  won- 
derful and  targe  species  from  New  Guinea  (see  fig.  130, 
p.  383).  Tue  large  umbel  of  wax-like  flowers,  with 
octopus-like  arrangement  of  ihe  scpaline  tails,  greenish 
spotted  wiih  purple.  The  column  and  large  mobile 
labellum  cream-white,  marked  with  purple. 

Cultural  Commendation. 
,  To  Captain  G.  L.  Holford,  C.I  E.,  for  an  enormous 
specimen  of  a  fine  va'  ltty  of  Cattleya  Bowringiana 


with  ten  "spikes,  with,  in  all,  196  flowers,  the  largest 
spike  bearing  twenty  six. 

To  Captain  G.  L.  Holford,  C.I.E.,  for  a  splendid 
plant  of  Cypripediuin  x  Leeanum  giganteum  with 
fourteen  flowers. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee, 

Present :  Geo.  Bunyard,  Esq., chairman;  and  Messrs. 
J.  Cheal,  S.  Mortimer,  A.  Dean,  Ed.  Beckett,  H.  J. 
Wright,  M.  Gleeson,  H.  Markham,  J.  Willard,  F.  Q. 
Lane, G.Norman,  Jas. Smith,  A.  H.Pearson.W.  Poupart, 
and  Geo.  Wythes. 

Messrs.  J.  Peed  &  Sons,  Roupell  Park  Nurseries, 
West  Norwood.  S.E.,  exhibited  a  collection  of  150  dishes 
of  Apples  and  Pears,  in  which  there  were  good  speci- 
mens of  all  the  popular  varieties  at  present  in  season 
(Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  exhibited  some 
fruits  of  a  conical,  yellow  coloured  Crab,  named 
Langley  Crab,  obtained  from  a  cross  between  John 
Downie  x  Apple  King  of  the  Pippins.  The  fruits  hang 
a  longer  time  upon  the  tree  than  those  of  most  varieties. 
Also  .heavily  fruited  sprays  of  their  new  Raspberry 
November  Abundance  (figured  on  p.  ^75)  Messrs.  Jas. 
Veitch  &  Sons  had  also  a  collection  of  Borecoles,  in 
which  Veitch's  Exhibition,  Veitch's  New  Sprouting, 
Ragged  Jack,  &c,  were  conspicuous. 

Pears,  Winter  Nelis,  grown  on  the  Quince  stcck,  were 
shown  by  Mr.  Jno.  Crook,  Forde  Abbey  Gardens, 
Chard. 

Mr.  G.  Reuthe,  Feltham,  showed  two  large  fruits  of 
Imperial  Quince. 

Sir  Walter  Gildey,  Bt.  (gr.,  Mr.  William  Plester), 
showed  fruits  of  Tomato  Italian  Wonder,  of  deep  red 
colour,  and  bottle-shaped. 

Apple,  Alliogton  Pippin,  was  exhibited  well  by  Mr. 
R.  W.  Wallace,  of  Colchester. 

A  seedling  Melon,  having  green  flesh,  shown  by 
Arthur  W.  Sutton,  Esq.,  Bucklebury  Place,  Wool- 
hampton  (gr.,  Mr.  A.  Wright),  possessed  remarkable 
flavour  for  so  late  a  date  in  the  season. 


The  winning  collections  of  fruit  were  remarkable  for 
the  fine  Muscat  Grapes  which  they  contained,  the 
winners  being  Mr.  Butcher,  of  Arksey,  and  Mr.  Hill, 
Melton  Park. 

Apples  were  smaller  than  usual.  In  kitchen  Apples 
Peasgood's  Nonsuch,  Bramley  Seedling,  and  Warner's 
King  were  the  winners;  and  in  the  dessert  class  Rib- 
ston  Pippins  took  the  first  honours.  The  dessert  Pears 
were  Doyenne  du  Cornice  and  Marie  Louise. 

Mr.  Cox,  of  Doncaster,  had  on  view,  for  exhibition 
only,  several  specimens  of  Californian  Doyenne"  du 
Cornice,  and  of  Grape  fruit  from  Jamaica,  the  latter 
having  the  flavour  of  the  Grape,  Orange,  and  Lemon. 


DONCASTER  CHRYSANTHEMUM. 
•November  5,  6. —The  Doncaster  Chrysanthemum 
Show  is  too  old  established  to  need  any  apology 
for  its  existence,  but  even  that  popular  Society, 
though  managed  by  the  most  capable  and  able 
committee  cannot  withstand  a  backward  or  adverse 
season,  and  so  the  tenth  exhibition  which  was 
held  in  the  spasious  Corn  Exchange,  on  the  5th 
and  6th  inst.,  did  not  equal  in  all  respects  its  pre- 
decessors. Still,  it  was  a  fine  show  and  a  credit  to  town 
and  district. 

In  the  open  class,  the  1st  prize  for  the  best  group  of 
Chrysanthemums  arranged  for  effect,  and  a  Gold 
Medal  presented  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Lewisham,  was 
secured  by  Mr.  J.  Raper,  gr.  to  Mr.  C.  W.  Blaoden,  Hill 
House;  and  the  2nd  was  awardedtoMr.Butcher.gr. 
to  Mr.  W.  Chadwick,  Arksey. 

Though  the  groups  of  Chrysanthemums  were  not  up 
to  the  average,  that  was  not  the  case  with  the  cut 
blooms,  for  they  were  exceedingly  fine  and  beautiful, 
the  Japanese  and  incurveds  being  of  much  excel- 
lence, and  Mr.  A.  Alderman,  gr.  to  Mr  C.  D.  Ellis,  of 
Worksop,  had  the  honour  of  securing  the  premier 
prizes  for  the  tenth  time  in  succession.  The  winner 
had  a  close  competitor  in  Mr.  G.  West,  gr.  to  Sir  W. 
Cooke,  Wheatley  Hall,  who  came  within  four  points 
of  a  possible  fifty. 

For  the  miscellaneous  plants  arranged  for  effect,  the 
1st  prize  was  given  to  Mr.  Hill,  gr.  to  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
Wood,  Melton  Park,  for  a  group  which  was  very 
beautiful  both  in  bloom  and  arrangement. 

Orchids  always  attract  attention,  and  the  awards 
went  to  Mr.  J.  Raper  and  Mr.  H.  Foster,  gr.  to  Mr.  R. 
E.  Beckett,  The  Lodge. 

In  the  local  class  there  was  a  veryfioc  show  of  Chrys- 
anthemums, and  groups  interspersed  with  foliage 
plants  deserved  very  high  praise.  This  was  particu- 
larly the  case  with  the  group  arranged  by  Mr.  H. 
Foster,  of  The  Lodge,  which  was  tastefully  arranged 
to  show  to  the  best  advantage.  In  the  group  of  Chrys- 
anthemums was  a  Palm  in  the  centre.  Mr.  Bell  wood, 
of  Field  House,  had  a  magnificent  display  and  won 
easily.  The  amateurs  were  highly  favoured  twospecial 
prizes  being  offered  for  theai,  and  the  cup  given  by  the 
President,  W.  J.  Huntriss,  Esq  ,  for  the  best  six  Chrys- 
anthemums, grown  by  an  amateur,  was  won  by  Mr. 
H.G.Atkinson,  of  Bentley;  a  Silver  Medal,  given  by 
Mr.  G.  A.  Keywood  for  six  cut  blooms,  being  also  won 
by  Mr.  Atkinson. 

Mr.  W.  Chuck,  gr.,  Brodsworth  Hall,  won  in  the  class 
for  black  Grapes,  with  a  splendid  bunch  of  Gros  Col- 
man,  the  Black  Alicantes  from  Melton  Hall  being  a 
good  2nd. 


LINNEAN    SOCIETY. 

November  6,  1932— Professor  S.  H.  Vines,  F.R.S., 
President,  in  the  chair.  Mr.  H.  J.  Elwes,  F.R.S.,  F.L.S., 
gave  a  lecture,  illustrated  by  a  specially- prepared  map 
and  lantern-slides,  entitled  "'Notes  of  a  Natural  History 
Journey  in  Chile,"  which  he  performed  in  the  winter 
of  1901-02.  He  had  three  main  objects  :  (1)  to  learn  the 
peculiar  conditions  which  make  the  fauna  and  flora  of 
the  region  so  interesting;  (i)  to  collect  the  Lepidop- 
tera;  and  also  (3)  many  of  the  beautiful  plants  known 
in  cultivation,  especially  the  terrestrial  Orchids. 

Among  recent  travellers,  the  name  of  Sefior  Moreno 
is  pre-eminent ;  the  map  shown  was  largely  based  on 
his  surveys.  The  earlier  travellers  included  C.  Gay, 
the  elder  Philippi,  Cunningham,  J.  Ball,  and  C.  Darwin  ; 
the  observations  of  the  latter  are  so  precise  as  to  leave 
very  little  to  be  gleaned  by  later  visitors.  The  lecturer 
therefore  confined  his  remarks  to  the  country  which 
has  only  recently  become  accessible,  between  Mulchen 
and  Puerto  Montt. 

Mr.  Elwes  left  England  in  November,  1901,  and 
arrived  at  Buenos  Ayres  on  December  2,  where  he  was 
delayed  owing  to  tension  between  Argentina  and  Chile. 
From  Buenos  Ayres  to  Santiago  is  a  three  days'  rail- 
way journey,  broken  by  the  Andean  pass  between 
Puente  del  Iuca  and  Salto  de  Soldado,  which  has  to  be 
performed  on  mules.  The  season  was  advanced,  but 
there  was  enough  to  show  that  the  forests  which  cover 
the  mountains  and  extend  into  the  plain  had  never 
clothed  the  outer  valleys,  though  a  six  hours'  ride  into 
the  mountains  will  bring  the  traveller  to  abundant 
groves  of  the  Chilian  ■'  Cypress,"  Libocedrus  chilensis. 
The  most  striking  plant  is  Puya  cterulea.  On  the  hill- 
sides large  plantations  of  the  Californian  Pinus  in- 
signis  are  rapidly  chauging  the  aspect  of  the  country. 
Nothing  is  more  striking  iu  the  central  valley  of  Chile 
traversed  by  ihe  railway  than  the  wonderful  growth  of 
introduced  trees,  which  oust  the  native  plants.  Lom- 
bardy  Poplars  form  avenues  along  the  country  roads; 
European  Oaks,  Thistles,  and  introduced  Conifers 
give  the  aspect  of  Italy  rather  than  of  South  America. 
This  region  may  rival  California  as  a  fruit-producing 

country- 

The  Agricultural  College  at  Santiago  is  excellently 
found,  its  equipment  surpassing  anything  in  England. 
The  lecturer  visited  the  Baths  of  Chiilau.at  an  elevation 
of  about  (>,000  feet,  where  many  plants  and  insects  were 
collected;  here  the  Beech  forests  clothe  the  mountains, 
and  here  also  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  curious 
Orchid  Chlortea  was  obtained  with  some  difficulty,  the 
long  fleshy  roots  were  deeply  buried  in  sand  and  stones 
amid  the  bushes  and  Bamboo,  Chusquea  andina;  those 
plants  sent  to  Keiv  from  Concepcion  are  groiving  fairly 
well. 

The  risk  of  war  by  this  time  having  subsided,  the 
lecturer  then  proceeded  to  Victoria;  at  San  Iguacio  he 
was  detained  ten  days,  but  started  for  the  frontier  on 
January  22,  1902.  The  forest  had  been  cleared  for 
Wheat  culture,  but  continuing  the  journey,  Ferns  and 
other  moisture-loving  plants  weie  encountered;  at 
Lolco,  a  farm  on  the  Bio-bio  river,  many  alpine  plants 
were  found.  From  L03  Arcos,  past  Lago  Alumine  to 
the  Quilleu  river,  few  birds  were  noted,  and  mammals 
were  very  scarce.  The  extraordinary  configuration  of 
the  rocks  was  then  mentioned. 

Early  in  February  the  weather  broke,  and  several 
wet  days  ensued.  San  Martin  is  described  as  very 
beautifully  situated,  and  will  probably  hereafter  be 
much  resorted  to  by  visitors.  The  edge  of  the  great 
Patagonian  Pampa  was  reached  where  the  river  Limay 
issues  from  the  Nahuel-Huapi  lake;  from  Puerto  Blest 
to  Puerto  Montt  an  easy  track  is  now  available,  past 
the  shores  of  Lago  Frio,  where  Fitzroya  patagonica  was 
noted;  from  this  lake  a  magnificent  vie.v  of  Tronador 
volcano  was  obtained,  whose  glaciers  on  the  west  side 
descend  to  about  2.00J  ft  uearCasapanque;  avalanches 
were  constantly  falling  from  the  mountain's  precipices, 
with  a  noise  which  gave  rise  to  its  name.  Here  were 
Beech-trees,  and  a  growth  of  Gunnera  chilensis,  on  the 
debris  brought  down  by  the  glacier,  which  was  found 
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to  be  of  extreme  interest.  Lago  Todos  Santos  is  buried 
in  forest;  from  its  north-western  end  the  party  came 
to  Lago  Llanquihue.  thence  by  Pacific  Company's 
steamer  to  Puerto  Montt,  calling  at  Calbuco,  Ancud  in 
Chiloe,  and  vid  Concepcion  by  rail  to  Santiago  and 
Buenos  Ayres. 

NATIONAL    CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

Floral  Committee. 

November  10.— With  the  waning  of  the  season  come 
fewer  novelties  for  inspection  by  this  body,  while  the 
fine  varieties  of  the  past  two  or  three  years  have 
furnished  a  high  s'andard,  now  seldom  equalled. 

First-class  Certificates  were  awarded  to  Mrs.  A.  R. 
Knight  (Japanese),  colour  rich  yellow,  shaded  at 
tips  of  florets  with  chestnut-red,  shown  by  Mr.  N. 
Molynedx.  Rookesbury  Gardens ;  and  to  Mrs.  J. 
Seward  (incurved;,  pale  sulphur-yellow  in  colour,  with 
a  little  dull  rose  shading  towards  the  base.  It  is  an 
easily  grown  variety,  and  was  shown  by  Mr.  W.  Seward, 
Kan  well. 

November  17,—  First  class  Certificates  of  Merit  were 
awarded  to  the  two  varieties  following  :— Japanese 
George  Mileham,  a  large  and  brightly-coloured  ruby- 
crimson  flower;  the  long  drooping  florets,  which  curl 
at  the  points,  have  a  silvery  reverse  ;  from  Mr.  Geo. 
Mileham,  gr.,Emlyn  House.  Leatberhead.  Incurved 
Madge  Creagh,  the  reverse  of  the  florets  a  bright 
golden-yellow;  and  the  bloom  has  the  form  of  a  com- 
pact ball,  and  is  of  excellent  build :  from  Mr.  W, 
Seward,  The  Firs,  Hanwell. 

Ethel  Cobb,  a  handsome,  compact,  reflexed  flower, 
white,  with  a  yellow  centre,  was  Commended,  as  a  useful 
addition  to  the  section.  Clara  Priest  was  also  shown  ; 
it  is  a  large,  full,  bright  yellow  reflexed  variety,  too 
large  to  be  included  in  thi-.  limited  section  :  from 
Mr.  Walter  Cobb.  gr..  Hood  End.  Hayes,  Middlesex. 
Lilias  Jones,  a  large-flowered  single,  of  a  bright 
yellow  colour,  was  Commended.  Included  with  this 
were  some  other  singles  of  the  Mary  Anderson  type; 
the  two  best  were  Ophir,  deep  pink,  a  bright  and 
pretty  variety;  and  James  Walton,  ruby-crimson,  of 
compact  form  :  from  Mr.  G.  W.  Forbes,  Regent  House, 
Surbiton. 

Market  Crimson,  a  pale  ruby-crimson,  medium-sized 
Japanese,  sent  as  a  market  variety,  came  from  Mr. 
Geo.  Carpenter,  Wrest  Hall,  Byfleet;  it  produces  its 
flowers  on  long,  stiff  stems.  J.  Martin,  a  bright 
Japanese,  was  represented  by  a  dozen  blooms  of  a 
reddish  terracotta  colour, with  a  golden  amber  reverse; 
too  small  for  an  exhibition  flower  as  shown  :  from 
Mr.  H.  Weeks,  Thrumpton  Hall,  Derby.  Mrs.  Dusgate, 
a  pleasing  Japanese,  piLk,  suffused  with  lilac  paler  at 
the  base.  Rose  Holbrook,  a  variety  of  the  Australie 
type,  amaranth,  with  a  silvery  reverse;  and  Elthorne 
Gem,  a  bright,  deep,  reflexed  yellow,  of  which  the  com- 
mittee wished  to  see  a  plant,  came  from  Mr.  W.  Seward, 
Hanwell. 


BIRMINGHAM    CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

November  11,  12.— This  autumn  show  was  held  as 
usual  in  Bingley  Hall,  and  like  many  other  similar 
exhibitions  thie  year,  showed  a  slight  falling  off  in 
point  of  numbers.  Taken  as  a  whole  though,  it  was  a 
remarkably  fine  display,  and  almost  filled  that  magni- 
ficent building. 

Nurserymen  added  to  the  display  by  sending  many 
noteworthy  exhibits.  Vegetables  were  shown  exten- 
sively ami  of  superior  quality;  fruit,  too,  made  a  fine 
show.  Plants  showed  the  result  at  the  weather,  for 
many  were  not  fully  developed.  Excellent  prizes  were 
offered  for  a  group  of  Chry-anthemums,  Ferus,  and 
foliage  plants.  These  groups  were  arranged  down  the 
centre  of  the  hall,  and  the  effect  was  good. 

Mr.  W.  Thomson,  gr.  to  J.  Whitfield,  Esq.,  Moseley, 
easily  won  1st  prize  with  suitable  plants,  not  too 
crowded  together;  Mr.  A.  Cryer,  gr.  to  J.  A.  Kenrick, 
Esq.,  Edgbaston,  was  2nd. 

For  a  similar  group,  but  of  less  dimensions,  Mr. 
Waldren.  gr.  to  J.  C.  Cadbury,  Esq.,  Northfield,  Bir- 
mingham, beat  his  three  rivals  somewhat  easily,  with 
exceedingly  fine  Japanese  blooms,  properly  placed  ; 
Mr.  C  Kcllard,  gr.  to  A.  II.  Griffiths,  Esq.,  was  2nd. 

Specimen  Chrysanthemums  were  lacking  in  quality 
throughout.  Mr.  Sheppard,  gr.  to  Mrs.  T.  Simpson, 
Edgbaston,  won  1st  prize  for  six  Japanese  distinct ; 
Mr.  Waldren  occupying  a  like  position  for  three 
plants. 

With  Madame  Ferlat  in  good  condition,  Mr.  Waldren 
won  for  one  specimen  large  flowering  variety,  and  also 
for  one  Japanese  with  Viviand  Morel,  freely  flowered. 

Cut  blooms  were  shown  fairly  well.  Two  classes  were 
provided  for  twelve  varieties  and  six  varieties  of 
Japanese  in  vases,  six  blooms  of  each  variety  in  a  vase. 
In  the  former  class  three  competed,  Mr.  E.  J.  Brooks, 
gr.  to  Col.  Beech,  Coverley,  winning  quite  easily  with 
good  blooms  of  Mrs.  Mease,  M.  C.  do  Leche,  Guy 
Hamilton,  Mrs.  Barkley,  Le  Grand  Dragon,  Lily 
Mountford,  Mafekirig  Hero,  and  Lord  Ludlow  as  the 
more  prominent ;  Mr.  J.  Rich,  gr.  to  J.  H.  Hadi  held, 
Esq.,  Ross,  was  2nd. 


For  six  varieties,  Mr.  T.  Pritchard,  gr.  to  F.  E, 
Muntz,  Esq  ,  Umberslade.  won,  with  full,  solid  blooms 
of  leading  varieties ;  Mr.  Jennings,  gr.  to  L.  de  Roths- 
child, Esq.,  Ascot,  was  2nd. 

The  blooms  shown  on  the  orthodox  stands  lacked 
quality.  For  eighteen  Japanese,  distinct,  Mr.  Brooks 
was  again  successful ;  and  Mr.  Rich  was  2nd. 

Large  Japanese  blooms,  arranged  amongst  foliage 
plants  and  Ferns,  to  illustrate  their  adaptability  for 
decoration,  made  quite  an  imposing  display  in  the 
allotted  spaces  of  a±  feet  by  3  feet.  Five  competed. 
Mr.  J.  V.  Macdonald,  gr.  to  J.  H.  Kenrick,  Esq., 
Edgbaston,  won  1st  prize,  with  heavy  blooms. 

No  fewer  than  nineteen  took  part  in  the  class  devoted 
to  the  best  decorated  dinner-table,  8  feet  by  4  feet. 
Miss  E.  Pitt.  Acocks  Green,  received  the  1st  prize  for  a 
chaste  arrangement  of  Chrysanthemum  Source  d'Or, 
Ampelopsis  Veiichi,  and  sprays  of  Selagiuella,  all 
harmoniously  arranged.  Mr.  G.  Barrett,  Kidder- 
minster, was  2nd. 

Primulas,  as  usual,  were  superb.  Messrs.  Thomson  & 
Co.,  Sparkhiil  Nurseries,  secured  the  leading  awards  in 
the  principal  open  classes;  Mr.  A.  Cryer  doing  like- 
wise in  those  confined  to  amateurs. 

Fruit  was  good.  For  the  best  collection  of  British- 
grown  produce,  Mr.  G.  Mullins,  gr.  to  Lady  Henry 
Somerset,  Eastnor  Castle,  Ledbury,  was  an  easy 
winner  of  the  1st  prize  with  good  Grapes,  and  excel- 
lent Apples  and  Pears;  Mr.  H.  Weeks,  Derby,  was 
2nd,  with  much  smaller  fruits. 

Mr.  Mullins  was  also  successful  with  Grapes, 
Apples,  and  Pears,  in  the  various  classes  devoted  to 
these  fruits.  Mr.  Goodacrc,  gr.  to  the  Earl  of  Har- 
rington, Elvaston  Castle,  Derby,  won  1st  prize  for 
Muscat  of  Alexandria,  showing  them  in  excellent 
condition. 

Messrs.  Perkins  &  Sons,  Coventry,  had  a  remarkable 
exhibit  of  wreaths,  crosses,  floral  baskets,  bouquets, 
&c.  This  was,  perhaps,  the  centre  of  attraction,  so 
splendidly  was  the  exhioit  arranged,  and  so  fine  the 
individual  quality  of  the  flowers. 


SEVENOAKS  CHRYSANTHEMUM 

SHOW. 

November  11, 12.— The  annual  show  of  the  Sevenoaks 
and  West  Kent  Chrysanthemum  Society,  took  place  in 
the  Club  Hall,  Sevenoaks,  on  the  above  date.  This 
Society  is  affiliated  with  the  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society,  and  with  it  last  year  was  incorporated  the  St. 
John's  Chrysanthemum  Society.  That  step  was  too 
recently  taken  (last  November)  for  the  executive  to  be 
able  to  judge  of  the  results,  but  the  combined  exhibi- 
tion last  week  has  demonstrated  once  for  all  that  the 
decision  finally  arrived  at,  was  a  wise  one. 

The  committee,  acting  wisely  in  view  of  past  experi- 
ence, had  altered  the  size  of  the  staging,  making  the 
tables  2  feet  wider  than  hitherto.  Tnis  enabled  them 
to  give  more  effective  display  to  flowers  and  fruit,  and 
although  it  somewhat  curtailed  the  space  available  for 
the  public,  the  result  was  iu  the  main  an  improvement. 
It  was  soon  apparent  that  the  ingenuity  of  the  com- 
mittee would  be  taxed  to  the  utmost  in  finding  room 
for  all  the  produce  sent  in.  Every  class  was  repie- 
sented,  every  section  produced  keen  competition,  and 
the  groups  maintained  their  reputation  as  one  of  the 
most  attractive  features. 

A  very  noticeable  innovation  in  this  show  is  the 
class  for  Chrysanthemum  blooms  shown  in  vases. 
This  was  introduced  last  year  but  did  not  meet  with 
much  approval.  This  yeir  Mrs.  H.  Foster  kindly  gave 
some  special  prizes,  and  it  was  gratifying  to  find  that 
competitors  recognised  the  artistic  and  economic  value 
of  the  class  and  supported  it  loyally. 

Another  delightful  feature  was  the  hanging  baskets. 
The  specimen  plants,  again,  were  a  prominent  class, 
and  among  them  were  several  exceptionally  fine 
plants. 

The  season  has  been  a  most  unfortunate  one  for  the 
fruit  grower,  but  evidently  some  in  this  neighbourhood 
have  found  a  panacea  for  all  the  ills  which  fruit  is  heir 
to,  and  the  specimens  shown  were  as  near  perfectiou  as 
mortal  can  hope  tobring  them.  Apples  were  especially 
good,  of  fine  colour,  and  well  matured.  Pears  were 
also  very  line,  some  of  them  being  exceptionally  well 
grown . 

In  the  vegetable  classes  the  competition  was  so  keen 
that  the  committee  erected  a  large  lent  at  the  North 
end  of  the  Hall,  and  staged  nearly  the  whole  of  them 
under  canvas.  There  were  no  fewer  than  thirty-five 
entries  in  vegetables,  and  the  Sevenoaks  Autumn  show 
has  never  been  favoured  with  a  more  numerous,  a 
better  arranged,  or  a  more  praiseworthy  lot. 

Open,  twenty-four  blooms,  Japanese,  distinct.— 1st, 
W.  Tebay,  gr.  to  Colin  F.  Camphell,  Esq.,  Everlands, 
Sevenoaks;  2nd,  G.  Boaks,  gr.  to  James  Dixon,  Esq  , 
Everlands. 

Four  vases  of  cut  blooms,  three  in  a  vase,  with  four 
distinct  varieties;  special  prizes  given  by  Mrs.  H. 
Foster.— 1st,  W.  Tebay;  2nd,  G.  Cowpcr,  gr.  to  II. 
Foster,  Esq.,  Hillside,  Sevenoaks. 

Four  trained  Chrysanthemum-plants,  distiuct,  not 
disbudded.- 1st,  F.  W.  Huxlcy.gr.  to  Col.  S.B.Bfvi no- 
ton,  V.D.,  J.P.,  Merlewood,  Sevenoaks;  and,  T.  H. 
Usher,  gr.  to  Major  Rogers,  D.S.O.,  Riverhill. 


Twelve  cut  blo.0'119)  arranged  with  foliage  or  plants 
for  effect,  space  4  feet  by  3  feet,— 1st,  H.  Crawley,  gr.  to 
W.  J.  Thompson,  Esq.,  J. P.,  Kippington  Grange, 
Sevenoaks, 

A  group  composed  of  forty  Chrysanthemum-p'ants  in 
pots,  arranged  for  effect  with  Ferns  and  any  kind  of 
foliage,  in  a  space  7  feet  by  .5  feet.— 1st.  W.  Tebay,  Ever- 
lands ;  2nd,  G.  Boak,s,  Edenhurst;  3rd,  T.  H.  USHER, 
Riverhill. 

Twelve  cut  blooms,  Japanese,  distinct.— 1st.  A.  .J. 
Hawkes,  gr.  to  Rev.  A.  Stewart  Saville  ;  2nd,  W. 
Tebay.  Everlands. 

Twelve  cut  blooms,  Japanese,  not  feiver  than  eight- 
varieties. —1st,  R,  Edwards,  gr.  to  J.  Dixon,  Esq;., 
Beechy  Lees,  Otford;  2nd.  E.  Greenway,  gr  to  G. 
France,  Esq.,  Oak  Lodge,  Sevenoaks. 

Twelve  cut  blooms,  incurved,  distinct —1st,  A.  J. 
Hawkes,  Tonbridge;  2nd,  W.  Tebay,  Everlands. 

Twelve  cut  blooms,  not  fewer  than  eight  varieties.— 
2nd,  W.  Hawker,  Squerryes  Lodge. 

Twelve  cut  blooms,  .Anemones,  not  fewer  than  six 
varieties.— 1st,  W. Hawker,  Squerryes Lodge;  2nd,T, H. 
Usher,  Riverhill. 

HangiDg  basket  Of  arranged  Chrvsantberaiim- 
flowers,  with  any  kind  of  foliage.— 1st,  F.  W.  Huxley, 
Merlewood;  2nd,  G.  Boaks,  Edenhurst. 

Centre-piece  for  table  decoi  at  ion,  composed  of  Chrys- 
anthemums with  any  kind  of  foliage  (for  under  gar- 
deners).—1st,  F.  Hawkins,  Beeehy  Lees,  Otford;  2nd, 
D.  £hewbrid<;e,  Sevenoaks. 


HULL    CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

November  11,  12.— The  annual  sho^was  held  in  the 
Artillery  Barracks.  Theentries  showed  a  sligit  falling 
off  in  point  of  numbers,  but  there  were  enough  to  make 
the  show  a  representative  display  of  autumn  produce. 

Instead  of  the  groups  for  Chrysanthemums  aud 
foliage  plants,  which  have  occupied  the  thoughts  <  f 
exhibitors  and  the  public  for  eo  many  years  in  the  pa<-% 
an  entirely  new  class  was  arranged  for  this  season. 
Copying  the  conditions  printed  in  the  tchedu'e,  they 
run  thus  :— *'  Two  pillar  groups,  each  on  a  ground  spate 
(3  feet  by  1  feet;  a  mirror  pauei  group  on  a  ground 
space  of  0  square  feet,  and  a  hanging  basket ;  Chrysan- 
themums, miscellaneous  iloweriug  and  foliige  plants 
(Orchids  excepted),  to  be  used  iu  the  decoration.  ThB 
whole  to  be  arranged  for  effect.  The  wood  pillars  to 
be  15  feet  high."  Four  compered,  and  the  display  was 
unique.  Opinions  as  to  the  advisability  of  the  change 
were  divided,  but  this  was  anticipaied.  Mr  V.  Water- 
house,  gr.  to  W.  T.  Owbhidge,  Esq  ,  The  Grange, 
Cottingham,  was  awarded  1st  prize,  for  a  boid  arrange- 
ment of  large-flowered  Chrysanthemums,  asscciated 
with  richly  coloured  Crotous  and  other  plants.  Mr.  Q. 
Coates,  gr.  to  3.  L.  Haldane,  Esq.,  114,  Coleman 
Street,  Hull,  was  a  very  ciose  2nd,  with  a  more  arlistia? 
arrangement,  but  his  group  lacked  the  brilliancy  of 
colour  and  boldness  of  character  possessed  by  the 
premier  exhibit. 

The  groups  of  miscellaneous  plants  were  arranged 
down  the  centre  of  the  hall  in  spaces  of  10U  square  feet, 
Mr.  J.  Foster,  Juur.,  "  SmiddyV,"'  Newland,  secured 
the  leading  position  with  a  satisfactory  arraLgemeur ; 
Mr.  T.  M.  Fetch,  gr.  to  Mrs.  Benninuton,  Moua  House, 
Sutton,  2nd. 

Chrysan  them  inns  in  pots  were  few  in  number;  the 
best  were  seen  in  the  class  for  "cut  backs."  For  six 
specimens,  Mr.  T.  Thihsk,  Beverley,  won  with  typical 
examples  of  Viviand  Morel,  which  is  so  weil  adapted  to 
this  form  of  growth. 

In  the  classes  for  cut  blooms  the  1st  prize  for  three 
Japanese  varieties',  live  blooms  of  each,  staged  in  vases 
was  won  by  Mr.  Vallis,  Bromham  Fruu  Farm.  Wilts; 
Mr.  G.  Walker,  gr.  to  C.  E.  A.  Lyon,  Esq  ,  The  Lafr 
Hornsea,  2nd. 

Incurved  varieties,  although  not  numerous,  were 
good.  For  twenty-four  blooms,  Scr.  J.  Muad.  gr.  to 
J.  Cutts,  Esq.,  $,  Zulla  Road,  Cauiugion,  Nottingham, 
was  1st.  In  the  class  for  tighieeu.  Mr.  C.  Jenn  ngp, 
gr.  to  F.  W.  Jameson,  Esq  ,  Aslou  Hull,  North  Feinby, 
won  with  excellent  examples.  Mr.  R.  Walker,  gr.  to 
Major  Stracev  Clitheroe,  Hotham  Hall,  Brough.had 
the  best  twelve  specimens. 

What  is  known  at  Hull  as  the  "  Rundle"  c'a=s,  always 
creates  interest.  The  class  is  to  encourage  thete  Miiall 
yet  neat  flowers.  Prizes  are  given  for  two  huucheb  of 
three  blooms  each  of  Mrs.  G.  Rundle,  G.  Gleuuy,  and 
Mrs.  Dixon,  staged  with  a  few  inches  of  stem  and 
leaves,  aud  a  very  pretty  exhibit  is  the  result.  Mr.  V. 
Watekhocse,  woq  1st  prize  lor  these. 

For  twenty-four  Japanese  biooms,  Mr.  Valus  was 
once  more  1st  prize  winner.  Mr.  T  Muud,  was  2nd. 
'For  eighteen  blooms.  Mr.  G.  W.ilker.  gr.  to  C.  E.  A. 
Lyon,  Esq.,  The  Lair,  Hornsea,  was  1st 

Special  classes  for  table  decora  ion  under  artificial 
light,  were  arranged  for  ladies,  these  making  a  p. cash  g 
display. 

For  the  best  decorated  dessert  table  8  feet  by  *  feet, 
there  was  a  stiff  competition.  Miss  Fanny  K.ii(K, 
Owstwick  Hall,  Hull,  seemed  the  1st  prize,  which 
carries  with  it  a  sum  of  money  as  well  as  the  Challenge 
Cup.,  She  has  now  won  the-  Cup  throe  times,  audit 
becomes  her  absolute  property. 
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PUTNEY   AND    WANDSWORTH 
CHR  YSAN  THEM  D  M. 

November  12,  13.  —  The  twenty-fifth  annual  cxhi- 
1  Liion  of  tins  Society  was  held  in  the  Town  Hall, 
Wandsworth,  on  the  above  dates.  The  show  was  a 
good  one,  and  had  a  very  pretty  effect  in  the  Hall, 
which  is  a  suitable  one  for  the  purpose.  When  we 
made  a  call  upon  the  opening  day,  the  enthusiasm 
amongst  the  cultivators  was  extremely  high,  proving 
that  the  nice  ambitious  exhibitions  at  the  Royal 
Aquarium  and  elsewhere  do  not  represent  anything  like 
the  measure  of  zeal  that  exists  amongst  metropolitan 
Chrysanthemum  growers. 

The  usual  groups  of  Chrysanthemums  were  a  feature 
of  this  as  at  other  shows,  ami  Mr.  R.  Bradford,  gr.  to 
E.  H.  Brown,  Esq  ,  Highwood,  Roehampton,  could 
1  ardly  have  got  another  plant  into  the  space  allotted  : 
he  had  the  1st  prize;  and  a  group  of  less  ambitious 
arrangement,  but  possessing  tiner  plants  and  better 
flowers  from  Mr.  A.  Smith.gr.  to  the  Lady  Superior, 
The  CoLvent  House,  Roehampton,  had  the  2nd!prize. 
The  best  Japanese  bloom  in  the  show,  Mrs.  H.  Weeks, 
was  contained  in  this  group. 

Tiamed  Chrysanthemum  plants  were  shown  best  by 
Mr.  C.  Bentlcy.gr.  to  Col.  W.  J.  Bosworth,  Cedar  Court, 
Roehampton ;  Mr.  Jas.  Prentice,  gr.  to  J.  D.  Char- 
eikgtON,  Esq.,  Gi  fiord  House,  Roehampton  ;  Mr.  Jno. 
French,  gr.  to  Mrs.  Barclay,  Wimbledon  Park,  and 
others.  Mr.  French  had  a  plant  of  Ladysmith,  a  piok 
single  variety,  7  ft.  across  and  but  i  ft.  high.  The  cut 
blooms  were  good,  but  the  Japanese  were  best.  Some 
of  the  principal  prize  winners  were  Mr.  Jno.  French. 
who  had  the  best  incurveds,  t  he  best  twelve  Japanese, 
(he  best  six  vases  of  singles.  <fcj.;  Mr.  J.  Dark,  who  had 
the  best  twenty  four  Japanese;  Mr.  A.  Smith;  Mr.  D. 
Anderson,  who  had  the  best  six  vases  of  Pompons,  Ac, 

There  were  many  good  exhibits  of  fruits  and  vege- 
tables. The  best  Muscat  of  Alexandria  were  shown  by 
A  Smith,  and  Hie  best  Black  Grapes  by  Mr.  T.  Smith, 
gr.  to  Mr.  Cecil  Boyle  ;  Mr.  A.  Smith  had  capital 
rooking  and  dessert  Apples,  gaining  1st  prizes  for  each. 
Vegetables  were  shown  by  Mr.  W.  Waite,  gr.  to  F.  M 
ISHOwn,  Esq  ,  Southfields,  and  Mr.  F  Baker,  gr  to  Dr 
Hoffman,  West  Hill. 

Mr.  Richard  Brown  had  excellent  plants  of  Begonia 
GloiredeLorraicc;  Mr.  G.  Hutton.gr.  to  G.  E.  Feere. 
E-q.,  Wimbledon,  well  grown  Primulas;  and  Mr.  R. 
Bradford  good  plants  of  Capsicums.  There  were 
many  other  competiUveclasscs  in  all  sections  to  which 
we  cannot  refer  in  detail. 

■  Messrs  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Royal  Exotfc  Nurserie?. 
King's  Road,  Chelsea,  exhibited  a  most  excellent  group 
of  ornamental  foliage  plants,  also  Cattleyas,  Nepenthes, 
and  Lily  of  the  Valley,  arranged  beautifully. 

Mr.  Rout.  Neal,  nurseryman,  Wandsworth,  had  a 
smaller  group  of  miscellaneous  plants,  also  very  pretty ; 
and  Messrs.  J.  Peed  &  sons,  Roupell  Park  Nurseries, 
West  Norwood,  a  few  Apples  and  Pears. 

The  honorary  secretary  is  Mr.  J.  F.  McLeod  and  the 
acting  secretary,  Mr.  W.  J.  Reynolds. 


WINCHESTER  CHRYSANTHEMUM. 
November  12, 13. -The  annual  show  was  heM  in  the 
Guildhall,  and  was  quite  a  success.  Cut  blooms  were 
numerous  and  good  ;  plants  showed  to  advantage,  being 
unusually  well  (lowered,  and  furnished  with  vigorous 
foliage. 

The  leading  class  for  cut,  blooms  was  that  for  forty- 
eight,  distinct,  half  to  be  Japanese  and  half  iccurveds. 
Substantial  prizes  were  offered,  and  there  were  four 
competitors.  Mr.  Neville,  gr.  to  F.  W.  Flight,  Esq, 
Corustiles,  Twyford.  Winchester,  won  the  1st  prize  with  a 
stand  of  heavy,  well-staged  blooms;  Mr.  J.  Hughes,  gr 
to  Messrs.  Hart  &  Sons,  Guildford,  was  2nd. 

In  the  class  for  twelve  incurveds,  distinct,  these  two 
exhibitors  occupied  similar  positions. 

Japanese  were  more  numerous.  For  thirty-six  speci- 
mens, Mr.  G.  Nobhs,  gr.  to  His  Majesty  the  King. 
Osborne,  Isle  of  Wight,  staged  an  excellent  set,  and 
won  the  1st  prize ;  Mr.  Neville  was  2nd. 

In  a  class  for  twelve  Japanese  blooms,  fivecompe!ed. 
Mr.  L.  Dawes,  gr.  to  Mrs.  Ogilvie,  Hambledon,  won, 
staging  excellent  blooms  of  Mrs.  Barkley,  W.  R.  Church, 
E.  Molyneux,  Sir  H.  Kitchener,  Lord  Salisbury,  Mrs! 
U.  Mileham,  and  Mrs.  Coombes.  Mr.  G.  Best,  gr.  to  F. 
Leyland,  Esq.,  The  Vine,  Basingstoke,  was  2nd. 

Chrysanthemums  in  vases  had  two  classes  set  apart 
for  them,  the  principal  one  being  for  nine  Japanese 
varieties,  three  blooms  of  each.  Mr.  J.  Wasley,  gr.  to 
J.  B.  Tailor,  Sheufield  Manor,  Basingstoke,  had 
1st  prize;  and  Mr.  Meredith,  gr.  to  G.  Wilder,  Esq  , 
Stanstead  Pai  k,  Emtworth,  was  a  close  2cd. 

For  six  varieties,  ihree  blooms  of  each,  Mr.  Street, 
gr.  to  Dr.  Benge,  The  College.  Winchester,  wor. 

For  a  group  of  Clrysanthemum-plants,  Mr.  Street 
won  with  ease,  his  plants  being  dwarf,  well  clothed 
with  foliage,  and  carrying  good  blooms.  Mr.  T.  Stone, 
gr.  to  [the  Ven.  /rj;,deacon  Hauih,  The  Close,  Win- 
chester, was  2nd. 

Encouragement  is  given  here  f(  rt'ie  growth  of  plants 
of  a  dwarf  character,  with  ami  1 1  Itafage  and  good 
blooms,  suitable  for  cotservitory  decoration.  For  six 
varieties,  distinct,  Mr.  G.   Attains,  gr.    to   Col.  F.    A. 


Dickens,  Edge  Hill,  Winchester,  was  e3Sily  1st,  with 
such  varieties  as  Mrs.  Mileham,  Mrs.  G.  VV.  Palmer, 
Swanley  Giant,  T.  Carrington,  and  Lady  Han  ham  ;  2nd, 
Mr.  H.  Gigg,  gr.  to  the  Rev.  R.  M.  Moorsom,  Holyrood, 
Winchester. 

Fruit  and  vegetables  were  good  in  quality,  if  not  very 
numerous.  Miss  Wadmore,  Basingstoke,  won  1st  prize 
for  the  best  decorated  dinner-table,  and  a  basket  of 
flowers. 

Messrs.  E.  Hillier  &  Sons,  Winchester,  staged,  not 
for  competition,  a  good  collection  of  Apples  and 
flowering  plants. 

Mr.  G.  Ellwood,  gr.  to  W.  H.  Myers,  Esq.,  M.P., 
Swanmore  House,  Bishop's  Waltham,  arranged  an 
interesting  table  of  cut  Chrysanthemums,  Ferns, 
Crotons,  Palms,  &c. 


BANBURY  CHRYSANTHEMUM, 
WINTER  FLOWER,  AND  FRUIT 
SOCIETY. 

November  I2t  13  —The  year  1902  will  be  a  noteworthy 
period  in  the  annals  of  the  Chrysanthemum  Society, 
the  president  of  which  is  Lord  North,  by  reason  of  its 
honorary  secretary  being  elected  Mayor  of  the  borough 
immediately  prior  to  its  annual  exhibition.  The  ex- 
hibition was  opened  in  the  Town  Hall,  on  Wednesday 
afternoon,  by  Mrs.  Aubrey  Cartwright,  of  Edgcote 
House,  in  the  presence  of  a  large  assembly. 

Of  the  show,  nothing  but  praise  can  be  expressed. 
There  was  a  record  entry,  the  number  being  358,  or 
sixty  more  than  last  year.  The  principal  feature  of  the 
show  was  the  open  class  for  thirty-six  Japanese  blooms, 
for  which  the  Banbury  Challenge  Cup  is  awarded,  and 
the  exhibits  of  the  winner,  Mr.  F.  J.  Myers,  Charlton 
Lodge,  were  perfect  in  bloom  and  foliage.  Mr.  J.  G. 
Williams,  of  Pendley  Manor,  Tring,  was  a  good  2nd. 
Mr.  W.  C.  Cartwright,  Aynho  Park,  was  1st  in  a  good 
competition  for  eighteen  varieties  of  Japanese;  Mr. 
A.  R.  Motion,  Upton  House,  running  him  closely  for 
premier  honours. 

Mr.  Motion's  single  Japanese  bloom  was  a  magnifi- 
cent specimen,  and  in  addition  to  securing  1st  prize  in 
its  class,  it  received  a  Gold  Mtdal  for  Ihe  best  of  its 
kind  in  the  show.  The  other  Gold  Medal,  for  incurved 
Chrysanthemum,  was  taken  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Williams,  the 
same  bloom  receiving  the  1st  prize  in  its  class.  Taking 
the  incurved  varieties  on  the  season,  the  blooms  at  this 
show  were  wonderfully  good,  and  among  the  Anemones 
were  also  some  exceedingly  fine  specimens. 

The  baskets  of  Chrysanthemum  blooms  arranged  for 
effect  were  deferving  of  special  mention,  Miss  Gillett, 
West  Bar,  gaining  1st  place  in  good  competition  ;  while 
Mr.  F.  Tyrbell,  Bodicote,  took  the  1st  for  an  Epergne, 
as  well  as  other  awards.  Mr.  F.  J.  Myers,  who  has  won 
the  Banbury  Cross  Challenge  Cup  two  years  in  succes- 
sion with  winter- flowering  and  foliage  plants,  was 
this  year  prevented  from  acquiring  the  trophy  as  his 
absolute  property,  by  Mr.  Mction,  whose  light  and 
graceful  arrangement  of  plants,  secured  pride  of 
place. 

Fruit  was  shown  extraordinarily  well,  especially 
Apples  and  Grapes. 

Amateurs  were  well  represented  ia  all  departments, 
some  of  the  exhibits  being  equal  to  many  shown  by 
professionals. 

KINGSTON  -  ON  -  THAMES      CHRYS- 
ANTHEMUM   SHOW. 

November  12,  13— Removed  from  the  dark  and  dingy 
Drill  Hall  at  Kingston,  wherein  twenty-five  annual  shows 
have  been  held,  the  exhibition  of  this  year  was  held  as 
above  in  the  much  more  pleasing  and  warmer  St. 
James'  Hall,  in  delightful  weather.  To  suit  the  more 
restricted  area,  the  classes  had  been  slightly  reduced 
in  number,  and  all  noncompetitive  exhibits  were 
excluded.  The  result  was  much  the  pretliest  show  yet 
held,  full  of  brightness  and  colour,  quality  and  variety 
excellent,  with  every  inch  of  space  occupied  The  new 
Mayor  of  the  Borough,  Councillor  Lyne,  attended  and 
opened  the  show  on  the  afternoon  of  the  first  day. 

Groups  of  Plants,  &c.~  There  were  four  of  Chrysanthe- 
mums, the  best,  having  capital  blooms,  coming  from 
Mr.  J.  Plowman,  gr.  to  C.  L.  Layers  Smith,  Esq., 
Ditton  Hill;  Mr.  Watkins,  gr.  to  R  W.  Monro,  Esq  , 
Kingston  Hill,  2nd  ;  Mr.  J.  WaUon,  gr.  to  Misa  Beek- 
foht,  Ham,  3rd. 

Of  mixed  groups,  four  again  being  arranged,  the 
best— which  included  some  fine  Orchids,  showed  to 
great  advantage— was  from  Mr.  Buckell.gr.  to  Malcolm 
8.  Cooke,  Esq  ,  Kingston  Hill;  Mr.  Woodward,  gr.  to 
Mrs.  McRae,  Kingston  Hill,  coming  2nd. 

Plants.—  Mr.  Pead,  gr.  to  R.  S.  Bond,  Esq.,  Surbiton, 
had  the  best  four  bush  Chrysanthemums,  freely 
flowered:  Mr.  H.  Mileham,  gr.  to  A.  T.  Miller,  Esq., 
Leatherhead,  had  the  best  six  out  of  six  lots  of  Begonia 
Gloire  de  Lorraine,  small  but  superbly  grown  plants  ; 
Mr.  Blencorne,  gr.  to  H.  Compton,  Esq.,  Kingston  Hill, 
being  2nd.  Mr.  Mileham  was  again  1st  out  of  several 
lots  with  six  fine  double  Primulas,  and  also  for  six 
beautiful  singles.  Mr.  Blencorne  was  1st  with  five 
table  plants  in  two  classes,  in  spite  of  good  compe- 


tition.   Mr.  Woodward  had  the  best  six  Bouvardias; 
and  Mr.  Mileham  six  capital  Cyclamens. 

Cut  Flowers.—  The  largest  of  the  open  classes  was  for 
twenty-four  Japanese.  That  fine  grower  Mr.  G  Hunt, 
gr.  to  Pantia  Ralli,  Esq  ,  Ashtead  Park,  was  1st,  with 
very  fine  blooms,  all  of  the  best  known  varieties.  Mr. 
Pead  being  2nd,  and  Mr.  Quarterman,  gr.  to  Seth 
Smith,  Esq.,  Cobham,  3rd.  With  twelve  blooms,  Mr. 
Mileham  was  well  1st  with  capital  flowers ;  Mr.  Hicks, 
gr.  to  A.  Cushney,  Esq.,  Cobham,  being  2nd.  Mr.  W. 
Perry,  gr.  to  Loris  Floeeshiem,  Esq  ,  Bagshot,  was  1st 
out  of  eight  lots  with  superb  "  Carnots  ;  "  Messrs. 
Mileham  and  Hunt  coming  2nd  and  3rd. 

In  the  incurved  classes,  the  flowers  shown  being 
exceptionally  fine,  Mr.  Hunt  was  again  1st,  and  Mr. 
Mileham  2nd. 

With  six  of  one  variety,  nearly  all  those  shown  being 
C,  H.  Curtis,  Mr.  Perry  was  1st  with  splendid  blooms, 
that  called  forth  the  warmest  praise  from  the  judges: 
Mr.  Hunt  coming  next  with  fine  Mr.  C.  H.  Egan,  and 
Mr.  Pead  3rd  with  C.  H  Curtis.  Referring  to  the  fine 
quality  of  the  blooms  now  shown,  it  was  remarked  that 
those  which  won  challenge  vases  in  years  past  would 
now  be  regarded  as  but  fourth-rate. 

Many  grand  flowers  were  shown  in  vases,  amateurs 
and  cottagers  vieing  with  gardeners  in  setting  them  up 
effectively.  This  method  of  showing  in  vases  is  growing 
in  popularity  every  year.  Some  beautiful  singles, 
shown  by  Mr.  Pead  and  Mr.  Watson,  were  greatly 
admired. 

All  local  classes  and  those  for  amateurs,  cottagers 
and  ladies,  were  well  filled. 

F  HIT  it. 

The  finest  Black  Grapes,  good  Alicante,  came  from 
Mr.  W.  Tayler,  gr.  to  C.  Bayer,  Esq  ,  Forest  Hill,  S  E.  ; 
and  Mr.  Lock.gr.  to  Justice  Swinfen  Eady,  Weybridge* 
had  the  best  Whites  with  capital  specimens  of  Muscat  of 
Alexandria.  The  latter  had  also  the  best  four  dishes 
of  fruit  in  a  capital  Smooth  Cayenne  Pine,  fine  Muscat 
Grapes,  Marie  Louise  Pears,  and  pretty  Tangieiine 
Oranges. 

In  Pears,  Mr.  Hicks  was  well  1st,  having  particularly 
fine  fruits  of  Pitmaston  Duchess,  Doyenne  du  Cornice, 
Beurre  d'Anjou,  and  Beurre  Bachelier. 

Mr.  Lock  had  the  best  Bix  dishes  of  Apples  in  Peas- 
good's  Nonsuch.  Lady  Henniker,  acd  Warner's  King, 
cooking ;  and  Ribstons,  King's,  and  Blenheims,  desser*. 


BARNSLEY  CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

November  13,  14.— The  sixteenth  annual  exhibition 
of  the  Barnsley  Chrysanthemum  Society  was  held  in 
the  largest  hall  of  the  towD.  The  Society  has  long  en- 
joyed a  reputation  as  being  one  of  the  best  in  the 
North.  Credit  is  mainly  due  to  the  energetic  secre- 
tary, Mr.  W.  B.  Armitage,  and  a  strong  committee, 
including  several  members  of  the  local  Paxton  Scciety. 

The  principal  prizes  were  taken  by  Mr.  Alderman, 
gr.  to  J.  D.  Ellis,  Esq  ,  of  Worksop,  who,  considering 
the  unkind  weather  we  have  experienced  in  the  North 
of  late,  had  some  very  good  specimens  of  incurved  and 
Tapanese  blooms.  The  groups  did  not  show  up  par- 
ticularly well,  though  the  taste  displayed  and  a  few  of 
the  plants  in  the  winning  area  were  not  to  be  despised. 
Fruit  was  exceptionally  good,  particularly  the  hothouse 
contributions. 

Financially,  the  show  received  better  patronage 
than  any  of  its  predecessors  have  enjoyed. 

Plants.— Group  of  Chrysanthemums,  flowering  and 
ornamental  foliage  plants,  arranged  for  effect,  occupy- 
ing &i  feet,  1st,  A.  E.  Wilson,  gr.  to  Mrs  Guy  Senior, 
Beevor  Hall,  Barnsley;  2nd,  J.  Nall,  Aldergate  House, 
Barnsley  (gr.,  F.  Buck). 

Cut  Flowers.— Eighteen  incurveds,  not  fewer  than 
twelve  varieties,  and  more  than  two  of  any  variety.— 
1st,  A.  Alderman,  gr.  to  J.  W.  Ellis,  Esq.,  Sparken 
House,  Worksop  ;  2nd,  A.  Brooks,  gr.  to  the  Countess 
of  Rosse,  Womersley  Park,  Pontefract. 

Eighteen  Japanese,  not  fewer  than  twelve  varieties, 
and  not  more  than  two  of  any  one  variety.— 1st,  A. 
Alderman. 

Twelve  incurveds,  not  fewer  than  eight  varieties,  and 
not  more  than  two  of  any  one  variety.— 1st,  A.  Brook;2. 

Six  vases  of  Chrysanthemums,  six  varieties,  three  of 
one  variety  in  each  vase.— 1st,  A.  Gibson;  2nd,  A. 
Brooks. 

Fruit  —Collection  of  dessert  fruit,  consisting  of  one 
bunch  of  Grapes  of  each  colour,  two  varieties  o 
App'es,  six  of  each,  two  varieties  of  Pears,  ditto  —1st, 
J.  Fisdley;  2Dd,  A.  Alderman. 

One  bunch  each  of  black  and  white  Grapes.— 1st,  J. 
Findley;  2nd,  A.  Alderman. 


SCOTTISH  HORTICULTURAL. 

November  13,  It,  15.— The  untoward  season  produced 
a  marked  effect  in  this  fine  show,  the  entries  being 
only  812  this  year,  as  compared  with  953  in  1901,  or  a 
deciease  of  18  per  cent.  It  was  apparent  also  that 
blooms  generally  were  below  the  average  in  size  and 
quality,  and  many  of  the  plants,  though  well  grown, 
were  only  in  bud.  The  Association  wisely  encourage 
fruit,  and   in   this   section  there  was  no  falling  off, 
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Grapes  being  particularly  good  in  quality  and  satis- 
factory in  point  of  numbers. 

Tiie  chief  class  iu  those  open  to  gardeners  and 
amateurs  is  that  in  which  the  Victoria  Memorial  is 
offered  for  twenty  vases  of  Chrysanthemums  in  twenty 
varieties,  three  blooms  of  each,  the  prizss  being 
respectively  PJate  value  £20,  given  by  the  Edinburgh 
civic  authorities,  and  £0;  £.0,  £15,  £10,  and  £5. 
For  these  handsome  prizes  there  were  seven  com- 
petitors, and  the  tussle  for  1st  place  was 
betwixt  Mr.  R.  Kenyon,  gr.  to  A.  F.  Hills,  Esq  , 
Monkhams,  Woodford  Green,  Essex  ;  and  Mr.  T.  Lunt, 
gr.  to  Captain  Stirling,  Keir  House,  Dunblane.  The 
English  blooms  at  first  sight  looked  much  the  heavier, 
but,  they  were  generally  less  fresh  than  those  from 
Keir,  less  well  staged,  and  certainly  might  have  been 
dressed  a  little  more  to  advantage  [! }  The  Scotch  blooms, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  beautifully  staged,  and  every 
good  point  of  the  blooms  emphasized,  while  many  of 
these  were  of  great  depth  and  substance.  The  result 
was  a  victory  to  Mr.  Lunt  by  the  narrow  margin  of 
seven  points.  His  varieties  comprised  in  the  back  tow  : 
Lady  Ridgway,  Calvat  '99,  Mrs.  E.  Hummell,  Princess 
B.  de  Brancova,  white,  of  wonderful  depth,  the  Silver 
Medal  for  best  Japanese  in  this  section  being  awarded 
to  one  of  these  ;  J.  R.  Upton.  E.  Shrimpton,  and  Loveli- 
ness, all  extra  fine;  second  row:  C.  Jarvis,  Miss  E. 
Fulton,  Mrs.  E.  Milebam,  M.  Louis  Remy,  Mrs.  Barkley, 
and  M.  Gustave  Henri;  front  row  :  Mrs.  W.  Freece,  H. 
Weeks,  Edith  Tabor,  Lady  Crawshaw,  Mrs.  S.  Foyett, 
Mr.  H.  Weeks,  and  Madame  de  Rosseau.  Of  Mr. 
Kenyon's  exhibit,  mention  may  be  made  of  M.  Chenon 
de  Lech6,  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  Mons.  Louis  Remy, 
Bessie  Godfrey,  Lord  Ludlow,  and  Australie,  as  par- 
ticularly good ;  3rd  prize,  Mr.  Nicoll,  gr.  to  J.  W.  Bell, 
Esq.,  Rossie  House,  Forgandenny;  4th,  Mr.  Beisant, 
gr.  to  Mrs.  Armstrong,  Castle  Huntly,  Longforgan. 

In  class  3  for  the  Scottish  Challenge  Cup  and  £10, 
offered  for  twelve  vases  of  Japanese  Chrysanthemums, 
in  twelve  varieties,  three  blooms  of  each,  open  to 
Scottish  Gardeners  and  amateurs  only.  There  were 
ten  competitors,  but  the  blooms  were  all  distinctly 
inferior  to  those  in  the  class  just  noted.  1st,  Mr. 
Cummins,  gr.  to  Lady  Stewart,  Grautully  Castle, 
Aberfeldy;  2nd,  Mr.  McLean,  gr.  to  D.  Thomson,  Esq. 
Greenfield  House,  Alloa;  3rd,  Mr.  Nicholson, 
Strathallan  Castle,  Machane. 

For  twelve  Japanese  Chrysanthemums,  distinct,  Mr. 
Kenyon  was  1st,  with  W.  R.  Church  and  Mrs.  W. 
Mease  in  extra  good  condition  ;  Mr.  Lunt  2nd. 

The  best  four  vases  of  Japanese  Chrysanthemums 
in  four  varieties,  six  blooms  of  each,  were  shown  by  Mr. 
Nicoll;  and  Mr.  Norman,  gr.  to  the , Earl  of  Mar, 
Alloa  House,  was  2nd. 

For  four  vases  of  Japanese  Chrysanthemum  blooms, 
six  blooms  in  each,  the  prizes  went  in  the  order  named 
to  Messrs.  Lunt,  Kidd,  McLean,  and  Norman. 

For  four  vases  of  Japanese  Chrysanthemum  blooms, 
in  four  varieties,  three  blooms  in  each,  Mr.  Lumley, 
Broomhall,  Dunfermline ;  Mr.  R.  Whannel,  Drum- 
house,  Greenend  ;  and  Mr.  K.  Mackenzie,  Cambus 
Cottage,  Stirling,  were  1st,  2nd,  and  3rd  respectively. 

For  two  vases  of  twelve  Chrysanthemum  blooms, 
six  blooms  in  each,  Mr.  Baird,  Arnsbeg,  Cambus,  was 
1st,  and  Mr.  Whannel  2nd. 

The  incurved  varieties  were  very  few  in  number,  Mr. 
Martin  alone  staging  in  the  class  for  twelve  blooms 
distinct. 

For  the  best  new  Chrysanthemum  not  in  commerce, 
Messrs.  Wells  &.  Co.,  Earlswood,  Surrey,  were  1st  with 
W.  Duckham,  a  large  incurved  Japanese,  silvery  pink 
in  hue,  or  as  some  orje  called  it,  'shrimp  pink."  Mr. 
Godfrey,  Exmouth,  securing  2nd  for  Pantia  Ralli.  The 
Medal  for  the  best  incurved  bloom  was  won  by  Messrs. 
Wells  &  Co. 

Group  of  Chrysanthemums. 

In  the  plant  classes  the  chief  prize  was  for  a  group  of 

Chrysanthemums,  foliage,  and  other  flowering  plants, 

arranged  for  effect  on   the   floor,  within  a  space  of 

20  feet  by  10  feet. 

Mr.  Wood,  Canna  Lane,  with  a  bold  mass,  circular 
in  form,  secured  the  1st  prize;  Mr.  Hunt,  Lansdowne 
House,  Murray  Field,  being  2nd.  The  exhibitor  last- 
named  secured  1st  prize  in  the  chief  Japanese  plant 
class,  but  the  plants,  as  already  noted,  were  very  late. 
Among  other  plants  the  six  Draccenas  from  Mr.  Lunt, 
eight  decorative  plants  from  Mr.  Adam  Knight,  and 
the  Begonias  Gloire  de  Lorraine  from  Mr.  Young  were 
good  examples  of  cultivation. 

FfiUIT. 

As  already  noted,  fruit  was  specially  good.  For  a 
collection,  eight  sorts,  Mr.  Kidd  was  1st  with  good 
Grapes,  Apples,  and  Pears ;  Mr.  Mclutyre,  gr.  to  Sir  C. 
Tennant,  Bart.,  The  Glen,  Innerleithen,  2nd,  the 
Peaches,  Monarch  Plums,  Apples,  and  Pears  very  good. 
Mr.  MacKinlay,  gr.  to  Earl  Cowper,  Wrest  Hall,  Bed- 
fordshire, 3rd. 

For  four  bunches  of  Grapes,  Mr.  Leslie,  Pitcullen, 
with  fine  Muscat  of  Alexandria  and  Gros  Colman,  was 
1st;  Mr.  Kidd 2nd;  and  Mr.  Wann,  gr.  to  Lord  Bal- 
four of  Burleigh,  3rd.  For  two  bunches  Mr.  Kirk 
wa3  1st  with  beautifully  finished  Gros  Maroc  and 
Muscat  of  Alexandria,  as  also  for  two  rerfeet  lunches 
of  Muscat  of  Alexandria. 

Other  varieties  were  well  shown. 

Apples  formed  a  capital    displ-y,  the   chief  prizes 


going  to  Mr.  Martin,  Corndean  Hall;  Mr.  MacKtnlay, 
Wrest  Park  ;  and  Mr.  Moin,  Rosehaugh,  who  also  was 
most  successful  in  the  classes  for  Pears. 

Vegetables 

were  particularly  fioe.    The  collections  of  ten  and  six 

sorts  respectively,  with  which  Mr.  Waldie,  Dollar-beg- 

Dollar,  secured  the  1st  prize  for  these,  being  extra  good. 

Floral  Designs. 

Prizes  of  £10,  £15,  and  £!0  were  offered  for  exhibits 
of  floral  designs,  but  only  one  competitor,  Messrs.  Todd 
&  Co  ,  Shandwick  Place,  entered.  It,  however,  formed 
the  marked  feature  of  the  show,  for  taste  in  arrange- 
ment and  the  hirmouiom  blending  of  co'.ours  was 
worthy  of  all  praise. 

Of  the  miscellaneous  exhibits  only  the  chief  can  be 
mentioned,  and  that  of  Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrly,  of  Ex- 
mouth,  was  certainly  the  most  remarkable,  consisting 
as  it  did  of  masses  of  the  finest  Chrysanthemums,  to 
these  being  attached  some  zonal  Pelargoniums  and  Car- 
nations. The  group  as  a  whole  was  awarded  the  only 
Gold  Medal.  First-class  Certificates  were  awarded  to  F.S. 
Vallis,  clear  yellow,  with  reflexed,  drooping  petals; 
and  to  Bessie  Godfrey,  fine  yellow,  with  incurving 
petals  ;  and  to  Pantia  Ralli,  a  special  award. 

Mr.  Wells,  Earlswood,  Surrey,  had  a  small  but 
attractive  lot  of  blooms,  an  Award  being  given  to 
these  two.  First-class  Cerlificates  were  awarded  to 
Mrs.  T.  W.  Pockett  (soft  yellow),  and  Mrs.  A.  Mac- 
Kinlay (pure  white). 

The  reporter  can  only  hint  at  the  sixty  baskets  of 
Potatos  from  Messrs.  Dobbie  &Co.  ;  tbe  vegetables  and 
new  Potatos  from  Mr.  Scarlet,  Inverek  ;  Grapes  and 
Tomatos  from  Messrs.  Thomson,  Clovenfords ;  the  Car- 
nations from  Leicester;  the  fine  group  of  ornamental 
shrubs  from  Mr.  Downie,  Beech-hill ;  and  the  exhibits 
of  Messrs.  Laird  &  Co.,  Dickson  &,  Co.,  Dickson  & 
Sons,  and  Messrs.  I.  House  &  Sons,  Bristol. 

The  exhibition  was  opened  by  Earl  of  Haddington, 
K  T.,  on  the  first  day,  a  very  large  audience  being  in 
attendance,  and  the  attendance  on  that  day  was  one 
of  the  largest  the  Society  has  ever  had.  The  judges  and 
others  dined  as  usu;il  at  the  Royal  British  Hotel. 


Baildon  for  a  group  which  contained  some  fiuc  Orchids. 
Mr.  WAUD'B  Orchid-houses  had  also  been  drawn  upon 
for  an  exhibit  iu  the  class  for  Orchids  in  bloom,  which 
took  the  1st  prize  in  a  strongly  contested  class. 

Some  splendid  flowers  were  contained  in  the  groups 
which  were  arranged  in  competition  for  the  Cup  given 
by  the  Mayor  of  Bradford.  The  prize  was  awarded  to 
Dr.  Henry  Smith,  of  Frizinghall,  whose  blooms  were 
of  uiiformly  excellent  quality. 

The  principal  prize  in  the  show,  a  sum  of  £10  and  the 
Society's  Challenge  Cup,  offered  for  a  collection  rf 
twenty-four  Japanese  blooms,  was  won  by  Mr.  A. 
Chandler,  gr.  to  Mr.  Arthur  James,  of  Rugby,  who 
showed  wonderfully  fue  blooms.  The  flowers  were 
not  only  lai^e  in  circumference,  but  of  remarkable 
depth,  and  of  brilliant  colour.  The  2nd  priz;  went  to 
Mr.  E  Ellis,  of  lleswall,  Cheshire. 

In  the  class  for  Incurved  blooms,  the  1st  prize  went 
to  Mr.  Charles  Ritchings.  gr.  to  Miss  Baird,  of  Mal- 
vern, for  a  collection  which  contained  uniformly  large, 
close,  and  linely-built  blooms. 

The  local  classes  were  less  satisfactory,  but  shown  as 
the  blooms  were  in  vases,  instead  of  on  the  old -fashioned 
ugly  boards,  they  made  a  good  show.  Lord  Masham's 
Cup,  which  had  beea  won  twice  by  Mr.  John  Thornton 
of  Drighlington,  was  wrested  from  that  exhibitor  by 
Messrs.  Clark  &  Son,  of  Rodley.  Mr.  Mark  Pemijei  - 
ton,  of  Milner  Field,  who  took  the  1st  prize  for  twelve 
Japanese  blooms,  showed  some  blooms  of  excellent 
quality;  and  Mr.  T.  Wood,  gr.  to  E.  R.  Fie.th,  of 
Saltaire,  also  included  in  the  collections  which  seeureJ 
two  1st  prizes,  some  very  fine  blooms. 

The  National  Society's  Certificate  of  Merit  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  Chandler,  winner  of  the  Challenge 
Cup,  for  the  premier  bloom  in  the  exhibition.  Tfce 
winning  flower  was  Ethel  Fitzroy,  a  Japanese  variety. 
Certificates  were  also  awarded  to  Mr.  Rudolf  Eichei  , 
Orchid  grower,  Gilstead,  for  a  fine  display  of  Orchids 
and  other  choice  flowering  plants,  not  sent  for  con  - 
petition;  and  Mr.  'H.Dickinson,  of  Shardlow,  Derby- 
shire, for  a  fine  collection  of  hot-house  Grapes. 

tn  the  bouquets  and  cut  flowers,  muci  artistic  skill 
was  displayed,  the  work  of  Mr.  John  Brooke,  cf 
Bradford,  being  deserving  of  special  mention. 


MEETING-   OF   THE    GHENT 
CHAMBRE  SYNDICALE. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Ghent  Chambre  Syndicate 
and  Royal  Agricultural  and  Botanical  Society,  the 
following  awards  were  made  :— 

Certificates  of  Merit.— For  Lselio-Cattleya  H.  Green- 
wood, Cattleya  iabiata  alba  (par  acclamation  et  avec 
felicitations  du  Jury),  C.  priestans  var.— all  from  M.  De- 
Vincke;  forCypriDedium  Elsmireanum,r.;nsigue  Chan- 
tini  x  Charlesworthi,  from  M.  Stepman  ;  Cattleya  Step- 
mani,  C.  Corbeillensis  x  C.  Warscewiezii  (d  Vunani- 
mitt),  from  M.  A.  Peeters,  of  Brussels  ;  C.  resplendeus 
C.  Schilleriana  x  C.  Schofieldiana,  C.  Peetersii.  C. 
Iabiata  X  C.  Hardyana  (par  acclamation  et  avec  ftlicita- 
tions  dit  Jury),  LreUo-Cattleya  gracilis,  C.  Bowringiana 
X  L.  anceps,  Cattleya  Hardvana  alba  var.  Mdlle. 
Alrienne  de  Wavrin,  L;clio-Cattleyi.  Herrode,  C. 
O'Brieniana  x  L.-C.  elegaus  Turneri  (par  acclamation  et 
avec  JiHicitations  du  Jury),  Cattleya  Niobe,  C.  Patro 
cini  x  C.  aurea,  C.  aurea  var.  "  Souvenir  de  la 
Reine  Marie  Henriette"— all  of  these  Orchids  from 
M.  Peeters;  for  C.  hyb.  C.  Iabiata  X  C.  aurea, 
from  M.  T.  de  Bievre,  head  gardener  of  the  Royal 
Garden  at  Laeken  (a  V  unaninUU') ;  Lcelia  priestans 
Vinckeana;  Cattleya  Iabiata  Salmonea  (d  Vunani  mitt) ; 
C.  Iabiata  "  Princess  Clementine";  C.  aurea  "  Souvenir 
de  la  Reine  Marie  Henriette";  Lrelia  prtcstans  var. 
Rouseleana  (a  Vunanimite') ;  Cattleya  Iabiata  Melusine 
(a  Vunanimite) ',  Ljelia  prcestans  Queen  Alexandra  (par 
acclamation  et  aire  felicitations  du  Jury);  Cattleya  hyb. 
C.  Harrisoni  x  C.  Gaskelliana,  C.  Iabiata  Miss  Kate 
Brazier  (d  Vunanimite');  C.  aurea  (d  Vunanimite) ;  C. 
Iabiata  cicrulesccns,  Ltclia  pnestans  alba  (<<  Vunanimitt) 
—  all  these  latter  from  M.  le  Marquis  de  Wavrin.  For 
Cypripediurn  hyb.  iusigne  Chantini  var.  Heyeanum, 
from  Messrs.  Janssens  &  Putzeys,  of  Merxem,  Ant- 
werp ;  Oncidium  varicosum  Rogersii,  from  M.  E. 
Praet.  Cattleya  bicolor,  from  Madame  Louis  de 
Hemptinne,  received  Honourable  Mention. 

A  Certificate  of  Merit  was  awarded  for  cut  Chrys- 
anthemums from  M.  E.  Fierens,  d  Vunanimitt1  et  avec 
felicitations  du  Jury:  and  Certificates  for  Novelty  for 
Chrysanthemums  Mile.  Marie  Leger,  Tour  du  Monde, 
and  Chrysanthumiste  Laforge,  all  from  M.  E.  Fierens. 
'  Certificates  for  cultivation  were  bestowed  for  two 
species  of  Kentia  from  M.  Hartmann. 


BRADFORD    CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

The  sixteenth  annual  exhibition  was  held  in  St. 
George's  Hall,  Bradford,  and  a  large  number  of  people 
paid  visits  to  the  exhibition.  Some  of  the  blooms  sent 
from  a  distance  were  by  common  consent  the  finest 
specimens  of  Chrysanthemums  which  have  ever  been 
seen  at  the  Bradford  Chrysanthemum  show. 

The  three  exhibits  arranged  in  competition  for 
prizes  offered  for  a  group  of  miscellaneous  plants  con- 
stituted a  charming  feature  of  the  exhibition.  The  1st 
prize  in  this  class  deservedly  fell  to  Mi-.  William 
Taylo-,  gr.  to  Mr,  GEORGE  C.  Waud,  of  Fenr'cfcurst, 


TRADE    NOTICES. 

We  are  informed  that  part  of  the  business  of 
Wood  &  Ingram,  Huntingdon,  from  October  13,.. 
1902,  has  been  purchased  by  Mr.  John  Edward' 
Perkins,  of  Northampton.  The  business  will  be 
carried  on  at  Huntingdon,  St.  Neots  Nurseries, 
and  St.  Ives  (Hunts.),  under  the  name  and  style 
of  "  J.  Wi  o ',  Ingram  &  Son." 

Thomas  S.  Ware  (1902),  Limited. — The  above- 
named  Company  has  been  registered  with  a.  . 
capital  of  ,£13,500  in  .£1  shares  (5,000  "  A,"  and 
1,500  "  B  ").  The  objects  of  the  Company  are  to 
take  over  the  business  of  nurserymen,  seedsmen, 
and  florists,  carried  on  by  Thomas  S.  Ware,  Ltd., 
at  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Hanworth,  Middlesex, 
and  at  Bexley  Heath,  Kent,  and  formerly  by  J.  H. 
Osborne,  at  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Middlesex,  and 
elsewhere,  as  Thomas  S.  Ware.  No  initial  public 
issue.  The  first  directors  (to  number  not  less 
than  two  or  more  than  four)  are  W.  L.  Ainslie, 
G.  Pike,  and  E.  G.  Waddilove  (Chairman). 
Registered  office  :  Ware's  Nurseries,  Hanworth, 
Middlesex. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Address  Wanted.    If  "  V.  M.,"  whose  queries  . 
were  answered  in  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  Nov.  15, 
will   kindly  send  his  full  name  and  place  0t 
residence,  we  will  post  to  him  a  letter  sent  by 
W.  Eose. 

Apples  fob  a  Clatet  Soil  in  the  Eastern 
Counties  :  Clay.  From  the  list  of  Apples  sent 
we  should  eliminate  Worcester  Pearmain,  King 
of  the  Pippins,  Lord  Suftield,  Warner's  King, 
and  Cellini  Pippin,  substituting  any  of  the 
following,  which  are  reliable  varieties  for  cold 
soils,  viz.,  Ecklinville  or  Grenadier,  both  good 
early  cocllins ;  Lord  Derby,  Loddingtou  Seed- 
ling, Winter  Queening  (Ducksbill),  Easter 
Pippin  (for  very  lite  work),  Pott's  Seedling, 
and  new  Northern  <1  reening.  Worcester  Pear- 
main  has  nothing  to  recommend  it  but  its 
colour  an  1  cropping  qualities,  and  the  colour 
on  clay  soil  i*  not  pronounced.  Cellini  Pippin 
is  not  only  rather  tender. as  a  tree,  but  u  ip 
are  so  fond  of  it  that  orchard-grown  fruil 
stand  vjry  ll  le  chin  e.  King  of  the  Pippins, 
Warner'-:  King,  and  Lord  Suffield  are  ii  i 
reliable  on  cold,  heavy   soils.     Liui"',    Pi 
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Albert,  one  of  the  best  of  Apples,  would  want 
protection  from  cattle,  as  its  heavily-laden 
branches  will  droop  to  the  ground,  even  if 
!  standard  worked.  Cox's  we  have  found  to  do 
really  well  on  heavy  soil,  and  this  in  spite  of 
generally  received  opinion.  Court  Pendu  Plat 
I  can  hardly  recommend  as  a  standard,  it  being 
more  suited  for  low  bush  trees,  but  as  it  is  a 
hardy  grower  and  goad  cropper,  there  is  no 
real  reason  for  not  planting  it,  "  Clay  "  must 
be  sure  that  his  "  heavy  clay  soil "  is  well 
drained  before  planting,  and,  unless  the  average 
rainfall  of  the  district  is  very  low,  we  should 
suggest  elevating  each  tree  on  a  distinct  mound, 
eo  that  the  roots  are  kept  well  up  to  the  surface. 
Each  tree  should  have  a  properly  prepared  and 
well  worked  station,  and  the  work  of  planting 
should  be  carried  out  in  dry  weather,  so  that  the 
soil  may  be  trampled  upon  without  getting 
pasty.  If  possible,  there  should  be  some  light 
soil  worked  among  the  roots  in  order  to  give 
them  a  start.  Special  care  should  be  taken 
that  nothing  in  the  sbape-of  tap-roots  should 
be  buried  vertically  in  planting,  as  these  would 
eventually  induce  gross  and  unfruitful  wood. 
A  good  stiff  soil,  if  well  prepared  and  well 
planted,  is  likely  to  turn  out  more  profitable  in 
future  years  than  a  light  soil,  provided  the 
drainage  is  efficient.  J.  C.  T. 

Asparagus  Beds:  Dixie.  The  proper  season  for 
preparing  the  beds  is  from  the  present  time 
till  the  end  of  the  month  of  January ;  and  for 
planting  the  end  of  March,  or  as  soon  as  growth 
begins. 

Bones  fob  Manure  :  E.  J.  Put  the  bones  into 
a  slate,  stone,  or  brick  tank,  or  on  a  stone  floor, 
and  pour  sulphuric  acid  over  them,  turning 
them  over  with  a  shovel ;  or,  a  slower  process, 
put  them  in  layers  with  hot  stable  -  dung 
between,  and  let  the  whole  ferment,  exposed  to 
the  weather  all  the  time. 

Brook's  Freedom  Tomato  :  Northern  Scot.  The 
raiser  is  W.  Brooks,  Whitecross  Nurseries, 
"Weston-euper-Mare,  who  can  supply  seeds,  &c. 

Bulb  ok  Tuber  sent  without  a  Name  :  Lady  L. 
Very  probably  an  Aroid,  but  without  seeing 
it  we  cannot  say  which  species.  It  may 
be  potted  in  a  small  pot  and  grown  in  the 
greenhouse,  not  affording  it  much  moisture 
beyond  a  slight  sprinkling  of  the  surface  of 
*       the  sod  till  growth  has  fairly  begun. 

Cucumber  Plant  Failing  to  Fruit  Properly  : 
J.  Cooke.  The  residt  of  some  check  to  growth. 
There  are  no  signs  of  eelworm  or  fungus. 

Oymbidium  grandielorum  :  Inquirer.  The  plant 
is  often  called  C.  Hookerianum,  and  the  coni- 
,  plaint  about  its  flowers  not  expanding,  as  seen 
in  your  specimen,  is  a  very  common  one. 
Probably  the  manner  of  cultivating  it  in  an 
uniformly  warm  temperature  will  generally 
account  for  the  failure,  for  when  Bo  grown,  its 
spikes  are  produced  at  a  time-  when  lack  of 
light  and  sunshine  prevent  their  development 
of  the  large  flo*wers.  When  growing,  it  should 
be  given  a  fair  amount  of  heat  and  much 
water ;  but  when  growth  is  completed,  a  shady 
greenhouse  or  vinery  is  best  for  it,  for  some 
months.  That  treatment  retards  the  produc- 
tion of  the  flowers  until  the  spring,  at  which 
season  they  invariably  come  to  perfection.  It 
is"  a  native  of  the  Eastern  Himalayas,  growing 
at  altitudes  of  5,000  to  7,000  feet. 

Fungus  on  Dead  Larch  :  A.  C.  P.  Agaricus 
(Pleurotus)  mitis,  Fr.  Not  uncommon  on 
Larch  bark,  but  probably  local.  M.  C.  C. 

Fungus-infected  Rose  Border  t  W.  H.  Dig  up 
the  Roses  forthwith,  and  lay  them  in  another 
place  ;  heavily  dress  the  soil  with  lime,  and 
trench  it  2  spits,  throwing  out  all  mycelium 
(spawn),  and  let  it  lie  fallow  till  March  or 
April. 

Horticultural  Examination,  &c.  >  H.  Smalley. 
"Sou  would  do  well  to  apply  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  at  the  offices, 
117,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster.  "We  do  not 
furnish  examples  of  test  questions.  In  order 
to  become  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  or  of  the  Linuean,  you  must  get  yourself 
introduced  by  three  or  more  Fellows,  and  if 
accepted  pay  your  annual  subscription,  &c. 

Helxine  Soleirolia  :  W.  D.  This  plant  is  a 
native  of  Corsica  and  Sardinia,  and  belongs  to 


the  Nat.  Or.  Urticacea?.  A  creeping  herba- 
ceous plant,  requiring  protection  in  winter  in 
this  country.  It  would  doubtless  succeed  on 
rockwork,  or  as  a  basket  plant  in  a  greenhouse 
all  the  year  round. 

Manures  for  Garden  Soil:  E.  Jones.  The 
superphosphate  and  the  slaked  lime  may  be 
worked  into  the  soil  in  March,  and  the  nitrate 
of  soda  applied,  just  before  growth  commences 
in  the  plants,  and  once  or  twice  during  the 
continuance  of  growth,  but  not  later  than 
August. 

Marguerites  to  Bloom  in  Mat  Next  :  Jeannot, 
Nottingham.  Keep  the  pots  in  a  cold  pit  from 
which  the  frost  can  be  kept  out  until  it  is  seen 
that  they  are  quite  established,  say  the  end  of 
January  or  early  in  February ;  then  with  the 
lengthening  days  a  more  generous  treatment 
may  be  applied,  but  at  no  time  should  they  be 
forced,  as  that  would  lead  to  spindling  of 
the  shoots,  and  the  formation  of  abortive  flowers. 
As  the  season  advances  afford  them  intermediate- 
house  treatment,  with  ample  ventilation  for  a  few 
hours  daily,  depending  chiefly  on  sunheat,  and 
only  applying  fire  heat  in  cold  weather  to  avert 
a  check  to  growth.  The  plants  should  receive 
one  shift  before  April  is  out. 

Names  of  Fruits,  Etc.  :  We  are  desirous  to 
oblige  our  correspondents  as  far  as  we  can,  but 
the  task  is  becoming  too  great,  too  costly,  and  too  time- 
consuming  for  us  to  continue  it  without  restrictions. 
Correspondents  should  observe  Vie  rule  that  not  more 
than  six  varieties  be  sent  at  any  one  time.  The 
specimens  must  be  good  ones  ;  if  two  of  each  variety 
are  sent,  identification  will  be  easier.  Tlie  fruits 
should  be  just  approaching  ripeness,  and  they  should 
be  p)'operly  numbered,  and  carefully  packed.  A 
leaf  or  shoot  of  each  variety  is  helpful,  and  in  the 
case  of  Plums,  absolutely  essential.  In  all  cases 
it  is  necessary  to  know  the  district  from  which 
the  fruits  are  sent.  We  do  not  undertake  to 
send  answers  through  the  post,  or  to  return  fruits. 
Fruits  and  plants  must  not  be  sent  in  the  same 
box.  Delay  in  any  case  is  unavoidable.  — 
J.  Jones.  A  very  poor,  bruised,  over-rijje  speci- 
men —  probably  Marie  Louise.  —  Sanders.  1, 
Beurre  Hardy  ;  2,  Beurre  Diel ;  3,  Beurre  Bosc. 
— J.  A.  Smith.  1,  Bramley's  Seedling  ;  2,  Al- 
friston  ;  3,  rotten  ;  4,  too  small  for  recognition ; 
5,  Golden  Noble ;  G,  Pine  Golden  Pippin  ;  7, 
Cockle  Pippin ;  8,  Hubbard's  Pearmain. — C.  W. 
Strickland.  Pear  General  Todtleben. — X.  T.  Z. 
1 ,  Warner's  Seedling ;  2,  Waltham  Abbey  ;  3, 
Castle  Major ;  4,  Lord  Burghley ;  5,  Chau- 
inontel ;  C,  Easter  Beurre  ;  7,  Yellow  Ingestre. 
— C.  A.  Robinson.  1,  Lord  Derby;  2, Braddick's 
Nonpareil ;  3,  Irish  Pitcher ;  4,  Rosemary 
Russet ;  5,  Scarlet  Nonpareil. — W.  B.  J.  Caledon. 
1,  Pitmaston  Golden  Wreath;  2,  fruit  decayed  ; 
3,  Loddington  ;  4,  Lady  Derby  ;  5,  Mannington 
Pearmain  ;  6,  Claygate  Pearmain. — C.  C.  Bram- 
ham.     1,  Ribston  Pippin;  2,  Striped  Beefing; 

3,  Cox's  Orange. — A.  B.  1,  Grenadier  ;  2,  Eck- 
linville ;  3,  Boston  Russet ;  4,  Beurre  Diel. — 
G.  B.  1,  Adams'  Pearmain;  2,  Crimson  Quoin- 
ing  ;  3,  White  Nonpareil ;  4,  Blenheim  Orange. 

Names  of  Plants  :  Correspondents  not  an- 
swered in  this  issue  are  requested  to  be  so 
good  as  to  consult  the  following  number.  — 
C.  J.  Andrews.  A  seedling  variety  of  Asparagus 
plumosus. — J.  H.  Catasehun  Rodigasianum. — ■ 
H.  B.  Not  Nerine  Fothergilli  major.  The 
flowers  you  send  are  of  the  Nerine  flexuosa 
class,  but  it  is  more  likely  to  be  a  garden- 
raised  hybrid  of  it. — Alcroyd.  l.Odontoglossum 
x  Andersonianum.  There  is  no  botanical  differ- 
ence between  it  and  O.  Ruckerianum,  which  is 
a  form  of  it  with  only  a  colour  difference ;  2, 
Odontoglossum  Lindleyanum.  This  species 
appears  in  importations  of  other  showier  species 
of  Odontoglossum,  and  is  regarded  by  culti- 
vators as  the  weed  among  them,  though  some 
of  the  forms  are  very  pretty — that  which  you 
send,  for  example. — J.  0.  Dracaena  marginata. 
— A.  F.  Cypripedium  insigne  albo-marginatum, 
or  a  form  so  near  to  it  that  it  might  well  go 
under  that  name. — F.  M.  D.  1,  Prunus  lauro- 
cerasus  (Laurel  Cherry)  ;  2,  Cupressus  Lawson- 

.  iana   aurea ;  3,  Spiraia  ?  send  when  in  flower ; 

4,  Cupressus  Lawsoniana. — W.  B.  1,  Juniperus 
sinensis ;  2,  Retinospora  plumosa  of  gardens,  a 
form  of  C.  pisifera ;  3,  doubtful,  see  re  it  week's 
issue ;  4,  Cupressus,  see  next  week  ;  5,  Thuya 


gigantea,  the  T.  Lobbi  of  gardens ;  6  ?,  no 
number  written,  Cupressus  Lawsoniana. — S.  D. 
Crataegus  coccinea. 
Orchid  Importers  :  F.  J.  B.  The  names  of 
importing  firms  may  be  found  in  our  advertis- 
ing columns.  Business  arrangements  as  be- 
tween buyer  and  seller,  are  matters  which  can 
only  be  settled  by  the  respective  parties,  with 
which  we  cannot  concern  ourselves. 

Peach-house  with  Cross  Trellises  for  the 
Trees,  and  High  Front  Walls  :  J.  McCallum. 
There  is  no  difficulty  in  ripening  the  fruits  of 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  on  trees  fixed  to  trellises 
running  at  a  right  angle  to  the  longitudinal 
line  of  the  house,  and  these  may  be  constructed 
at  from  4  to  5  feet  apart,  perpendicular,  and 
nearly  as  high  as  the  rafters.  See  "  Notes  from 
Buxted  Park"  in  the  present  issue,  see  p.  373. 
The  brickwork  in  the  front  of  a  Peach-house 
need  not  be  higher  than  15  inches  above  the 
ground  level. 

Pears  :  A.  B.  There  is  no  evidence  of  disease  in 
the  fruits,  but  they  are  unusually  "  gritty," 
and  the  crippled  or  uneven  development  seen 
in  the  skin,  indicate  that  the  conditions  under 
which  the  trees  are  growing,  are  not  of  the  best. 
There  has  been  a  check  from  some  cause.  Is 
there  any  evidence  of  fungoid  disease  on  the 
leaves  ? 

Plum-trees  run  Wild  :  F.  E.  T.  If  you  cut 
back  the  main  branches'almost  to  the  points  of 
origin,  or  even  to  half  their  length,  other  shoots 
will  grow,  from  which  suitably  placed  shoots 
will  grow  which  may  be  laid  in  next  year,  and 
these  in  turn  will  produce  fruiting  shoots  and 
spurs.  When  cut  back  it  would  be  prudent  to 
lift  the  trees,  and  curtail  the  roots,  and  thus 
establish  an  equilibrium  between  top  and 
bottom  growth.  Plum-trees  in  which  the  spurs 
have  grown  outwards  from  the  face  of  the  wall 
may  have  half  of  the  spurs  removed  down  to 
the  points  of  origin,  and  the  other  half  reduced 
to  half  their  length  this  season,  and  kept 
at  that  stage  till  the  new  spurs  come  into 
bearing ;  or  the  entire  growth  of  spurs  may 
be  removed.  Next  season  the  branches  would 
bristle  with  shoots,  from  which  a  sufficient 
number  should  be  selected  for  forming  new 
spurs,  stopping  them  in  July  at  6  inches,  and 
rubbing  off  all  that  are  not  wanted. 

Soot  from  Furnaces  at  Waterworks  :  C.  B. 
The  sample  of  soot  appears  to  be  that  deposited 
by  coke,  cinders,  or  town  refuse,  and  not  like 
that  left  by  the  combustion  of  coal ;  and  if  that 
is  the  case  it  will  be  deficient  in  ammonia,  and 
almost  useless  as  an  aid  to  growth,  excepting  as 
tending  to  render  the  clay-soil  porous. 

The  Roots  op  Large  Trees  :  J.  P.  There  is 
no  better  method  of  extracting  the  roots  of 
trees  that  have  been  felled  than  that  of  digging 
them  out  of  the  soil.  Standing  trees  by  exca- 
vating much  of  the  soil,  and  severing  the  chief 
roots,  can  be  pulled  over. 

The  Habitat  of  Plants  :  B.  M.  B.  If  you  will 
furnish  us  with  the  list  of  plants  with  numbers 
attached,  we  will  endeavour  to  oblige  you, 
although  you  ask  us  thirty  questions  for  which 
we  have  not  the  space  nor  the  time  to  give  the 
replies  in  full. 

Vines  :  S.  P.  There  is  no  sign  of  "  Black  spot," 
or  any  other  fungus  disease  on  the  cuttings' 
Probably  the  roots  require  attention. 


Communications  Received.— R.  R.— W.  E.  Groves— 
E  R.,  Gnent— S  W.  F.— Svduey  Rns^ell— Professor 
Fisher— Dr.  Kiiiuzlin,  Berlin—  H.  W.  P  —  F  J.  F.— 
S.  Castle— J.  H.  E— M  Buys-mann— Dr.  Gllg,  Berlin— 
The  Clerk  to  the  Fruiterers'  Company -J  Wood 
Ingram— M.  Van  den  Bos^che— Dr.  Morris  — R.  A.  R 
—  W.  R.-J.  W.  S.-W  C.  C.-W  J.-K.  T  — W.  T.-Ted 
(specimen    over  ripe)— Grey.— A.  W.— J.    D  —  Hull.— 

I  H  M.-E.  Wehb  &  Son  -W.  J.  G  — R.  S.-J.  T— O.  L. 
—J  F  H— E.  H  J  — W  K.— R  P.  B.-J.  J.-Galloway. 
— T.  D.,  Blaodfoid— W  3.-L.  F..  Angers -O.  T.— 
Peter  B.,  Ladysmitli.-E.  W  C.-E.  S.-E.  S.  J.  T.— 
A.  E.  B.-J.  P.-H.  G.— W.  C.-1I    H. 


DIED,  on  the  3rd  inst ,  at  his  villa  in  Kots- 
chenbroda,  near  Dresden,  Ernst  Schmidt,  for- 
merly proprietor  of  the  firm  of  Haage  &  Schmidt, 
Erfurt,  Saxony. 

(For  Markets  and  Weather,  see  p.  riii.) 
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Campanula  pyramidalis,  white  variety,  from  the  Gardens,  Moor  Hall,  Stourport. 


Bradbury,  Agncw  &  Co.,  U,  Printers,  London  and  Tonbridge. 
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THE    MAKING    OF   A   SCOTCH 
ESTATE. 

DURING  the  "Persecuting  Times"  in 
Scotland,  no  two  families  could  well 
have  been  more  unfortunate  than  those  re- 
spectively of  Sir  Patrick  Hume  of  Polworth, 
and  Mr.  Robert  Baillie  of  Jerviswoode. 
The  estates  of  both  were  forfeited,  as  was 
also  the  life  of  the  latter,  the  former  escaping 
a  like  fate  mainly  through  the  devoted  care 
of  his  wife,  and  particularly  through  the  unre- 
mitting watchfulness  and  filial  attention  of 
liis  daughter  Grisel,  of  Scottish  heroines 
the  best  beloved.  Her  nightly  visits  to  her 
father  in  his  gruesome  hiding-place,  where 
she  whiled  away  the  long  nights,  relating 
any  incidents  worth  recording  that  had 
■occurred  during  the  day,  such,  for  in- 
stance, as  the  strong  protest  of  her  brother 
Sandie  against  the  appropriation  of  the 
sheep's-head,  which  she  had  removed  unob- 
served from  the  table  for  her  father's  supper, 
are  well  known.  Moreover,  in  the  exile  into 
which  they  were  forced,  she  proved  the 
anainstay  of  the  family  ;  and  there  not 
sinnaturally  a  mutual  attachment  sprang  up 
iictween  her  and  George  Baillie,  son  of  her 
father's  martyr-friend.  It  is  needless  to 
dilate  on  their  return  at  the  Revolution,  nor 
l.o w  their  troubles  overpast,  the  erstwhile 


lovers  in  exile  became  man  and  wife  in  1692. 
Lady  Grisel  Baillie,  from  the  date  of  her 
marriage  till  her  last  illness  in  1746,  recorded 
in  several  books  the  incomings  and  out- 
goings of  the  family.  Hence  it  occurs,  that 
by  the  aid  of  these  and  old  plans  it  is 
possible  to  gain  a  clear  idea  of  the  growth  of 
their  estate  of  Mellerstain,  and  at  the  same 
time  sets  of  garden  accounts  afford  glimpses 
replete  with  interest  of  gardening  affairs  in 
the  South  of  Scotland  at  the  commencement 
of  the  eighteenth  century  onwards. 

The  scope  of  the  several  plans  does  not 
extend  beyond  what  was  termed  the  Lord- 
ship of  Mellerstain,  which  comprised  about 
5,000  acres.  The  earliest,  about  1710,  drawn 
after  improvements  had  commenced,  shows 
an  environment  chiefly  of  "  moores  and 
mosses,"  with  large  patches  of  "  outfield," 
extending  in  at  least  one  instance  to  about 
500  acres.  This  was  unenclosed  ground, 
almost  in  a  state  of  Nature ;  smaller  por- 
tions, rudely  enclosed  and  cultivated,  were 
called  "  infield." 

The  house  at  this  period  stood  in  an  en- 
closure in  which  the  garden  was  included, 
extending  to  only  11  acres  ;  and  a  few  small 
fields,  probably  "braw  calf-wards,"  in  its 
vicinity  were  sheltered  by  belts  of  trees ; 
otherwise  it  was  a  little  oasis  in  a  desert 
country.  The  plan  bears  witness  to  an  am- 
bitious and  well-considered  design,  remark- 
able not  only  for  its  coherency  as  a  whole, 
but  also  for  the  boldness  ;  the  natural  lie  of 
the  ground  was  throughout  taken  advantage 
of,  taking  in  altogether  an  extent  of  oyer 
300  acres.  The  house  was  dominated  on  the 
north  by  an  elevated  piece  of  ground, 
150  acres  of  which  had  already  been  planted 
in  a  style  common  at  the  period,  but  earlier 
than  that  adopted  by  Switzer,  who  it  is 
believed  laid  out  some  Scottish  grounds. 
Avenues  crossed  each  other  in  all  direc- 
tions. These  originated  mainly  in  open 
centres,  the  chief  avenue  in  this  instance 
passing  downward  to  the  house,  beyond 
which  a  somewhat  rapid  depression  to  the 
south  terminated  in  a  stream,  the  course  of 
which  here  changed  abruptly  from  west  to 
south.  At  this  point  the  acute  sloping 
banks  on  each  side  were  indicated  for 
planting. 

Another  plan,  of  date  1759,  exhibits  the 
completed  scheme.  A  new  house,  somewhat 
nearer  the  stream,  had  been  erected,  with  a 
new  garden  and  Melon-  ground  close  to  its  west 
side,  while  another  formal  garden  appears 
to  the  north-east.  From  the  high-planted 
ground  already  mentioned  a  wide  avenue 
extended  downwards",  and  terminated  at  the 
house  in  a  large  circular  plat  of  grass, 
having  an  encircling  band  of  gravel,  which, 
with  part  of  the  avenue,  appears  to  have 
been  utilised  as  a  grand  approach  for 
carriages.  All  the  ground  formerly  lawn 
was  planted  thickly  with  trees,  but  after  no 
apparent  design,  and  necessary  walks  were 
mostly  straight-lined.  South  of  the  dwelling, 
a  termination  was  provided  by  a  large  piece 
of  water  provided  by  the  stream  just  men- 
tioned, whichhad  been  dammed,  and  treated 
on  lines  severely  formal.  This  was  termed 
a  canal,  and  the  sloping  ground  by  which  it 
was  flanked  on  each  side  was  planted  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  wood  to  the  north.  A 
long  diagonal  avenue  on  each  side  formed, 
as  is  apparent  to-day,  charming  coups  d'osil 
from  the  house.  The  scheme  was  completed 
by  a  very  broad  band   of  trees,  planted   in 


circles  and  avenues,  which  united  the  garden 
with  the  plantations  just  described,  woods, 
gardens,  lawns,  and  water,  being  of  the 
most  formal  type.  Lady  Hervey,  immor- 
talised by  Gay  thirty  years  previously  as 
the  "gay  Lepel,"  wrote  in  1756  of  the  mar- 
vellous improvements  effected  in  less  than 
fifty  years. 

Before  the  century  closed,  the  present 
house,  a  creation  of  Adams',  had  been 
erected ;  and  another  plan  shows  the  gar- 
dens swept  away,  and  many  of  the  trees  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  house  removed.  Winding 
paths  abound  in  the  pleasure  -  grounds, 
and  the  formal  lines,  to  a  great  extent 
destroyed  in  the  wooded  parts  by  breaking 
up  their  outer  edges,  and  forming  here  and 
there  open  groups.  The  canal  meanwhile 
had  been  displaced  by  a  lake  lying  in  a 
depressed  hollow  with  a  semi-circular  mass 
of  trees  rising  from  its  edges. 

Turning  now  to  what  for  a  better  expres- 
sion may  be  called  the  Household  Books, 
there  is  space  for  a  glimpse  merely  of  what 
was  passing  so  long  ago  at  this  out-of-the- 
way  country  residence.  It  must  be  pre- 
mised that  both  Lady  Grisel  and  her  husband 
had  ample  opportunities  of  seeing  the  best 
gardening  of  the  time,  and  books  in  the  library 
attest  to  the  literature  of  the  subject  having 
been  consulted.  Scots  gardeners  too,  not- 
withstanding the  ill-natured  remarks  of 
Loudon,  were  a  superior  class,  and  though 
their  work  seems  to  have  proceeded  in 
leisurely  fashion,  whether  in  gardening, 
forestry,  or  ground  work,  they  were  un- 
doubtedly a  capable  and  efficient  body  of 
men.  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  feature 
about  gardening  two  centuries  ago,  was 
the  remuneration  accorded  the  gardener. 
Labourers,  when  they  worked,  were  paid  bd. 
a  day,  but  the  head-gardener  was  a  yearly 
servant.  Of  one  engaged  for  Mellerstain  in 
1708,  the  wage  converted  into  sterling  money, 
was  paid  £4  lis.  Ihd.  annually,  of  which  the 
odd  shillings  and  pence  was  for  rent  of  "  a 
house  to  his  wife."  This  gardener  accom- 
plished not  a  little  work  during  the  time  he 
occupied  that  position.  Unfortunately  he 
fell  into  a  mistake  in  1712,  as  appears  from 
the  following  entry  : — "  For  young  trees 
bought  by  John  Hope  which  was  a  perlit 
cheat,  £2  10s."  Whether  the  trees  or  John, 
or  the  amount  charged,  was  a  "  perfit  cheat  " 
is  not  quite  clear;  in  any  case  the  result 
appears  later  in  the  same  year,  when  this 
entry  occurs: — "John  Hume  came  to  be 
garner,  at  Whitsunday,  1712,  his  wage  in  the 
year  is  £5  without  a  house,  and  if  he  have  a 
house  only  £4."  Shortly  afterwards,  how- 
ever, another  entry  tells  of  an  increase  of 
income  formed  by  the  undernoted  items, 
namely,  "  6  bolls  Oats,  2  bolls  Bear,  Lith- 
gow  measure,  a  cow's  meat,  and  a  same 
sheap's  grass  in  the  Mains."  The  Linlithgow 
boll,  it  may  bo  explained,  was  the  standa.d 
Scots  measure  for  grain  ;  for  Oats  and  Barley 
("Bear"),  all  but  equalling  six  Winchester 
bushels.  The  value  of  the  grain  at  this  time 
fluctuated  between  £2  6s.  8d.  and  62  lis.  -id. 
annually.  No  value  was  placed  on  the  low's 
"meat,"  but  the  house  rent  was  equal  to  l">  . 
a  year.  As  a  whole  the  wage  was  subject  t" 
fluctuation,  the  lowest  noted  being  £7,  aid 
the  highest  £7  L9«. 

Later,  entries  of  oatmeal  and  butter  occur 
for  garden  men,  and  it  is  not  improbable 
those  may  have  been  examples  of  an  oat- 
meal-wage, the  old    Scots   standard   of  the 
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working-man's  wage  having  b2en  one  peck 
oatmeal  per  diem.  The  measure,  it  may  be 
said,  was  about  double  the  capacity  of  the 
modern  English  peck  ;  and  strange  as  it  may 
appear,  when  a  money  wage  was  becoming 
common  towards  the  end  of  the  century, 
those  who  had  studied  the  question  were  of 
opinion  the  rural  labourer,  till  then  un- 
affected by  the  rise  and  fall  of  prices,  would 
find  himself  on  the  same  level  as  the  artisan 
in  towns,  and  equally  badly  off  ! 

Hume,  however,  was  by  no  means  ill-paid. 
At  the  same  date  the  butler  in  the  same 
family  received  £3  a-year,  supplemented  by 
a  pair  of  breeches  !  coachman,  £4  ;  cook,  £.3  ; 
and  the  governess,  a  lawyer's  daughter,  £9, 
and  afterwards  £10.  Sixty  years  later  wefind 
the  annual  wage  of  gardeners  ranging  from 
£10  to  £40;  and  in  Sinclair's  General  Report 
Neil  indicates  as  the  wage  of  gardeners  in 
better  class  places,  who  were  also  foresters, 
and  sometimes  bailiffs  as  well,  £60  a-year, 
with  cow-keep  and  oatmeal. 

In  the  Garden  Accounts,  it  is  a  little  un- 
fortunate that  garden  seeds  are  not  detailed. 
They  amounted  annually  to  about  33s.,  but 
of  the  few  entered  separately  we  discover 
that  Peas  were  6d.  and  Is.  3d.  per  lb. ;  4  oz. 
"Spinage"  seeds,  lid. ;  and  Parsley,  Is.  4</. 
Among  other  items  that  may  be  mentioned 
are  "a  lb.  Firr  sead.  12s.  ;  a  lb.  Lime  seed, 
6s!  Gd. ;  34  Ewe  trees,  £5 ;  2,800  Thorns.  10s. 
the  1,000;  40  Plains,  Id.  per  pice  ;  1,000  Elms, 
15s. ;  and  200  Firrs,  12s.  per  100."  Garden 
plants  appear  as  such,  or  flowers  ■  but  we 
find  also  "  3  doz.  Ranunculus,  1  doz.  Jon- 
quils, 4  do.  Anemonys,  and  2  doz.  Tulips," 
which  collectively  were  £1  5s.  The  towns 
in  the  district  whence  these  were  derived 
are  sometimes  mentioned,  but  the  London 
nurseries,  too,might  have  been  requisitioned. 
The  earliest  catalogue,  however,  is  that  of 
Gray  of  Fulham  (1740),  which  is  marked  in 
several  places  for  plants.  If  not  customary, 
it  was  at  least  not  uncommon  to  procure 
plants  and  other  forms  of  garden  produce 
from  neighbouring  gardens.  Thus  we  have 
at  a  date  coeval  with  the  commencement 
of  these  improvements,  the  Duchess  of 
Buccleuch  purchasing  a  peck  of  Peas,  a 
dish  of  French  Beans,  or  some  early  fruit 
from  more  favoured  gardens  in  the  vicinity 
of  Dalkeith.  In  this  case  the  same  system 
was  pursued,  but  the  goods  were  of  a 
different  nature,  and  as  appears,  at  the 
same  time  sufficiently  curious:  — 

"  For  a  roling  yron  from  Kiininerg- 

hame         ...         ,£1  2s.  6d. 

Sr.   Pat.  Scot's  Garner    for   getrag 

theEllers 2s.  6d. 

For  a  spade  from  my  father            ...  4s.  0<J. 

For  Elm  seed  from  Hundalee          ...  2s.  Od. 

Many  entries  refer  to  tools.  Thus  a  spade 
bought  in  Edinburgh  cost  4s.,  while  in 
Berwick,  the  same  implement  cost  only 
3s.  (xi.  "Shuffels"  were  Is.,  Is.  2d.,  up  to 
Is. (id. each;  watering "Canns," 4s.  id.  each;  "a 
syth  2s.  ;"  "  another  syth  and  two  sharping 
stons,  3s.  ; ''  and  glass  for  frames  cost  i^d. 
per  foot. 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  leisurely 
manner  work  was  executed.  For  example, 
a  new  bowling-green  with  its  banks  occupied 
from  commencement  to  finish  almost  three 
years,  and  cost  exactly  £11  19s.  lid.,  a  very 
remarkable  difference  from  the  £300  and 
£400  required  at  the  present  day.  However 
tonturrently  stone  fences  were  being  erected, 


tree  nurseries  formed,  trees  raised  and 
planted,  and  the  general  work  of  the  garden 
attended  to. 

In  the  matter  of  planting,  it  is  plain  from 
the  earliest  plan  and  data  contained  in 
these  books  that  the  lead  of  the  sixth  Eail 
of  Haddington  was  very  closely  followed 
It  is  noted  for  instance,  that  The  Mains 
was  enclosed  in  1711,  but  in  the  plan  this  is 
not  shown;  while  a  wood  of  150  acres  is 
marked  as  already  planted,  so  that  this 
must  have  oeeurretl  between  1708  and  the 
above  date,  while  Lord  Haddington's  earliest 
plantation  of  any  exteDt  was  made  in  1707. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  mutations 
of  time  have  almost  obliterated  the  original 
appearance  of  these  important  improvements. 
E.  P.  Brotherston. 


SLUGS    AND    SNAILS. 

{Concluded  from  p.  350.) 

II. — Mechaxical  Protection. 

1.  Bristle-hairs. — These  are  widely-spread, 
protective  characters,  and  are  sometimes 
adopted  by  an  entire  Order  of  plants,  like 
the  Boraginacea?.  If  a  snail  is  placed  upon 
a  plant,  say,  of  Symphytum  officinale,  its 
motions  at  once  betray  the  extreme  un- 
pleasantness of  its  situation,  for  it  cannot 
even  find  a  convenient  foothold.  Water- 
plants  are,  for  the  most  part,  devoiel  of 
bristles,  yet  we  find  them  in  Salvinia  natans, 
as  also  in  certain  green  fresh-water  Algse — 
Coleochaete,  Bulbochrcte,  and  CEdogonium. 

Some  very  interesting  experiments  of 
Stahl's  showed  that,  on  the  whole,  smooth 
plants  were  safer  from  the  attacks  of  snails 
than  bristly  ones ;  for  the  chemical  sub- 
stances contained  within  the  organs  ap- 
peared to  be  far  more  offensive  than  the 
bristles  borne  outside  them.  Plants  of 
Cirsium,  Hieracium  pilosella,  Myosotis, 
Jasione,  Cluerophyllum,  received  much  more 
injury  than  did  specimens  of  Veronica, 
Crepis,  Kumex,  Valeriana,  Trientalis,  from 
the  slug  Arion  empiricorum.  The  common 
Nettle,  Urtica  dioica,  is  an  interesting  case, 
for  it  possesses  two  kinds  of  hairs,  the  long, 
stinging  hairs,  placed  widely  apart,  and 
which  are  efficacious  in  warding  off  the 
attacks  of  browsing  animals;  and  the 
shorter,  more  thickly-set,  downward-point- 
ing hairs,  which  protect  the  tissues  from 
snails.  Great  stress  is  laid  by  Stahl  on  the 
importance  of  file-like  hairs,  as  also  of  rough 
surfaces  generally,  in  the  protective  economy 
of  the  plant.  As  showing  that  the  rough- 
ness on  the  stem-surface  of  Equisetum,  the 
common  Horse  tail,  is  the  sole  cause  of  the 
immunity  of  these  plants  from  the  attacks 
of  snails,  he  offered  the  latter  bits  of  halved 
stems,  when  he  found  that  they  were  entirely 
consumed,  with  the  exception  of  the  outer- 
most silicified  surface. 

2.  The  Uses  of  Calcification  of  the  Cell- 
membranes. — The  file-like  hairs  of  many 
Cruciferaj  are  impregnated  with  carbonate 
of  lime.  This  is  probably  a  protective 
adaptation.  "Extracted"  leaves  of  Erysi- 
mum cheiranthoides  were  not  gnawed  to 
any  greater  extent  than  the  fresh  ones,  the 
latter  being  characterised  by  their  bitter 
taste.  Only  after  treatment  of  the  leaves 
with  acetic  acid  did  they  become  amenable 
to  being  eaten  by  the  snails.  The  seaweeds 
Scinaia,  Halimeda,  Acetabularia,  Corallines?, 
&c,  also  probably  owe  their  remarkable  in- 
crustation of  calcium  carbonate  to  this  same 


need  for  armour- proof  against  animal  attack. 
This  was  proved,  by  a  similar  experiment  to 
the  above,  in  the  case  of  the  fresh-water 
Alga  Chara  fragilis. 

3.  The  Uses  of  Silicifieation  of  Cell-mem- 
branes.— It  is  well  known  that  very  many 
grasses  and  Cyperacea?  possess  a  larg* 
amount  of  silica  stored  up  in  the  walls  of 
their  epidermal  cells,  which  gives  them,  in 
varying  degree,  a  ligid,  stiff  habit,  in  both 
stems  and  leaves.  In  some  paits  of  the 
world,  as  in  the  tropics  and  Japan,  this, 
armour-plate  is  sufficiently  strongly  de- 
veloped to  resist  the  attacks  of  ruminants 
and  rodents.  In  our  country  only  two  or 
three,  such  as  the  grasses  Phragmites  and 
Nardus  stricta  are  able  to  do  this.  The 
greater  number  seem  to  be  adapted  merely 
to  elude  the  onslaughts  of  lesser  creatures, 
such  as  snails  and  slugs.  Leafy  and  leafless 
stalks  of  Zea  Mais,  Phragmites  arundinac  a, 
Holcus  mollis,  Dactylis  glomerata,  Poa, 
annua,  Glyceria  spectabilis,  Triticurn  com- 
positum,  were  offered  to  numerous  speci- 
mens of  Helix  hortensis  and  H.  pomatia. 
The  smaller  garden  snail  left  everything, 
even  Poa  annua,  untouched,  except  the 
Maize  ;  the  mesophyll  between  the  veins  of 
the  leaves  of  this  latter  plant,  starting  from 
the  upper  surface  had  been  gradually  eaten, 
the  more  resistant  upper  membrane  of  the 
lower  surface  had  been  left  almost  un- 
injured. The  larger  snail  had  injured  the 
leaves  of  some  of  the  other  grasses,  but,  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  food  this- 
creature  usually  is  capable  of  devouring,  the 
damage  done  was  very  inconsiderable,  and 
much  retarded  owing  to  the  hardness  of  the 
tissue.  Limax  agrestis,  on  account  of  it& 
sharper  teeth,  is  able  to  do  more  harm  to 
grasses  than  the  other  snails.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  the  young,  growing,  unsilicified 
part  of  grasses,  Sedges  or  Horse-tails,  were 
placed  before  the  snails,  they  were  rapidly 
and  greedily  swallowed.  Stahl  made  wateir 
cultures  of  two  plants  of  Maize  ;  one  of  these 
he  provided  with  all  the  necessary  salts,, 
including  silica,  the  other  received  every- 
thing except  the  silica.  A  striking  difference- 
in  the  plants  so  grown  was  noticeable,  in  the 
former,  the  leaves  possessed  the  usual  rough- 
ness; in  the  latter,  they  were  quite  smooth. 
These  being  offered  to  Helix  hortensis,  this, 
snail  was  hardly  able  to  touch  the  plants, 
grown  in  the  water  provided  with  silica, 
whereas  the  snooth  organs  of  the  other 
plant  were  in  a  short  time  full  of  large  holes. 
To  Limax  agrestis,  a  piece  of  leaf  with,  anc& 
a  piece  four  times  as  large,  without  silica, 
was  given ;  the  next  day  the  latter  was 
completely  demolished,  with  the  exception 
of  the  vascular  bundles,  while  after  three 
days'  time,  the  former  was  barely  injured. 
These  experiments,  says  Stahl,  prove  that 
silicifieation  is  a  conditio  sine  qu'i  nan  for  the 
existence  of  the  grasses. 

4.  Mucilage  as  a  means  of  protection  against 
snails. — Stahl  observed  that  certain  extracted 
leaves,  in  spite  of  their  being  unprovided 
with  either  hairs,  or  hardness  of  surface, 
yet  were  entirely  avoided  by  snails.  This 
fact  he  eventually  found  to  be  due  to  the 
presence  of  mucilage  contained  in  certain 
canals  or  sacs  in  the  leaf-tissue.  The  snails 
showed  no  preference  either  way  win  n 
offered  both  fresh  and  extracted  leave?  of 
Tilia  ulmifolia,  Valerianella  olitoria,  Allhaa 
officinalis,  which  all  contain  much  mucilage; 
nor  would  thay  touch  the  mucilage-containing 
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fools  of  Symphytum  offi  inale.  Especially 
rich  in  mucilage  are  certain  Cacti,  whose 
thorns  are  too  sparsely  scattered  to  afford 
any  protection  from  snails.  Hungry  snails 
were  provided  with  a  fresh  and  an  extracted 
piece  (from  which  the  spines  had  been 
removed)  of  Cereus  phyllantoides;  very  little 
w»s  eaten,  and  that,  extremely  slowly,  from 
cither  piece  ;  the  same  happened  with  other 
species  of  Cereus  and  with  Opuntia  vulgaris. 
As  a  control  experiment,  the  snails  were 
•offered  certain  Cacti  which  contain  no 
mucilage,  but  possess  a  very  nauseous  taste, 
such  as  Echinoccreus  Williamsii,  Mammil- 
laria  prolifera,  fresh  pieces  remained  lin- 
I  touched,  while  extracted  pieces  were  greedily- 
devoured. 

5.  Gelatinous  Structures. — Closely  allied  to 
mucilage,  is  the  gelatinous  substance  which 
encloses  the  organs  or  even  the  entire 
individual  in  certain  plants,  as  in  many 
Alga;,  Desmidiacea^Nitella  syncarpa,  ChaHo- 
phora  elegans,  Batraehospermum,  Rivularia 
Bramiana,  Nostoc,  and  very  many  seaweeds, 
also  the  Lichen,  Collcma  granosa,  and  the 
winter  buds  of  Utricularia.  That  this 
substance  is  efficacious  in  enabling  the 
plants  possessing  it  to  exist  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  water- snails  and  fishes,  is  evident 
from  the  experiment  in  which  the  snail 
Lymnseus  stagnalis  was  observed  to  be  unable 
after  repeated  efforts  to  gnaw  the  stems  of 
Nitella  syncarpa,  which  had  been  introduced 
with  it  into  a  beaker-glass.  This  gelatinous 
substance  differs  from  mucilage  in  the  fact 
of  its  not  swelling  up  in  water. 

6.  Raphides. — Amongst  the  most  interesting 
and  remarkable  methods  adopted  by  plants 
for  defending  their  lives  against  those  most 
dangerous  and  voracious  enemies  of  theirs, 
the  slugs  and  snails,  must  be  reckoned  that 
of  storing  in  their  tissues  (chiefly  the  more 
superficial  ones)  bundles  of  needle-shapsd 
crystals  of  oxalate  of  lime,  contained  in  cer- 
tain specialised  cells  or  sacs.  Neither  soaking 
analcohol  nor  boiling  will  remove  these  crys- 
tals. The  burning  acrid  taste  experienced 
when  leaves  of  Arum  maculatum  are  chewed 
is  due  to  these  minute  crystals,  thousands 
■of  tbeni  penetrating  the  tender  tissues  of 
the  gums  and  causing  local  inflammation. 
That  the  sensation  is  not  due  to  a  substance 
dissolved  in  the  cell-sap  is  shown  by  the 
purely  local  seat  thereof,  by  its  not  spreading 
throughout  the  mouth.  These  raphides  are 
possessed  by  a  considerable  number  of 
plants,  chiefly,  but  not  exclusively.  Mono- 
cotyledons, such  as  Aroids,  Orchids,  Nar- 
cissus poeticus,  Draciena,  Hyacinthus.  The 
Dicotyledons  which  possess  them  belong 
chiefly  to  the  orders  Onagracea',  Rubiaceoe, 
Ampeliderc,  Balsamineo?.  To  exhibit  the 
action  of  the  raphides,  the  following  experi- 
ment was  undertaken:  — Leaf  fragments  of 
Arum  maculatum  were  boiled  in  alcohol; 
some  of  these  were  then  treated  with  acetic, 
others  with  hydrochloric  acid.  The  acids 
Eiaving  been  removed  by  boiling  in  alcohol, 
and  the  pieces  after  drying  being  made  to 
swell  again  in  water,  were  offered  to  some 
snails;  each  received  three  pieces,  which 
had  been  respectively  treated  with  alcohol, 
acetic,  and  hydrochloric  acids.  Those 
treated  with  acetic  acid  still  contained 
daph ides,  while  these  had  completely  vanished 
from  those  which  had  been  treated  with 
hydrochloric  acid.  The  snails  (Arion  hor- 
tensis  and  Limax  agrestis)  devoured  the 
latter    completely,    only    gradually    those 


treated  with  acetic  acid,  while  the  pieces 
treated  with  alcohol  were  hardly  touched. 

The  leaves,  stems,  and  roots  of  Oenothera 
biennis  arc  crammed  with  these  crystals, 
and  the  rosettes  of  this  plant,  as  well  as  the 
stems  and  leaves  of  Epilobium  species  and 
Circa\a  lutetiana,  are  hardly  touched  by 
sheep,  cows,  and  rabbits.  Stahl  noticed  that 
the  snails,  Helix  pomatia,  H.  hortensis, 
Limax  agrestis,  avoided  trie  leaves  and  roots 
of  (Eaothora,  Epilobium  hirsutum,  and 
Fuchsia  globosa ;  but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  these  plants  also  contain  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  tannin,  and  sometimes, 
as  in  Circrea,  an  acid  secretion  in  their  hairs; 
so  their  protective  adaptation  must  not  be 
ascribed  wholly  to  the  presence  of  the 
crystals.  The  Grape-vine  contains  raphides 
in  the  young  shoots,  tendrils,  inflorescence, 
and  leaves. 

7.  Isolated  Sharp-pointed  Crystals  of  Oxalate 
of  Lime.— These  occur  in  the  vegetative 
organs  of  some  species  of  Iris  in  great 
number.  Fresh  transverse  sections  of  the 
rhizome  of  Iris  germanica  were  only  slightly 


considerable  variety  in  this  respect,  as 
in  the  large  groups  Composita\  Aroidose 
Liliacere. 

Much  more  could  be  written  on  this 
deeply  fascinating,  and,  I  may  add,  impor- 
tant subject;  but  enough  has  been  detailed 
to  show  what  a  wonderful  relationship 
really  exists,  in  very  many  more  ways  than 
one,  between  almost  every  common  plant 
and  weed,  and  some  one  or  more  members 
of  the  animal  kingdom.  And  further,  that 
every  minute  structure  and  tissue  has  its 
wealth  of  meaning  and  economical  value,  if 
we  will,  as  Prof.  Stahl  of  Germany  has  done, 
in  the  cases  before  us,  but  take  the  trouble 
to  discover  it.    W.  C.  Worsdell. 


MANURIAL  EXPERIMENT  WITH 
PEAS. 

Our  illustration  (fig.  131).  taken  from  a  photo- 
graph, and  particulars  of  an  experiment,  shows 
in  a  graphic  manner  the  effect  of  a  dressing  of 
superphosphate  and  sulphate  of  potash  upon 
culinary   Peas.     In   the  spring  of  1902,  I  staked 


Fig.  131. — e-eas  showing  the  effect  of  phosphatic  manure. 


gnawed  by  Arion  empiricorum,  A.  hortensis, 
Limax  agrestis,  Helix  hortensis,  and  then 
almost  exclusively  the  central  portion,  which 
is  less  rich  in  the  crystals  than  the  periphery. 
Of  extracted  pieces  only  the  central  portion 
was  eaten.  But  after  treatment  of  the  sec- 
tions with  hydrochloric  acid,  this  preference 
for  one  portion  of  the  section  rather  than 
another  ceased ;  all  parts,  with  the  sole 
exception  of  the  corky  layer,  were  alike 
devoured. 

It  is  a  fact  to  be  noted  that  many  plants 
possess  more  than  one  method  of  protec- 
tion, such  are  :— Salvinia  natans,  with  both 
pointed  hairs  and  tannin;  Peperomia,  with 
ethereal  oil  and  raphides  ;  Rumex  acetosa, 
with  oxalic  acid  and  tannin  ;  Cruciferse,  with 
file-like  hairs  against  snails,  and  strong- 
tasting  substances  against  higher  animals  ; 
and  several  others. 

Special  methods  of  protection  are  often 
characteristic  of  special  families  of  plants, 
such  as  silicification  in  the  Grasses,  Cypera- 
cea',  Equisetacea? ;  file-like  hairs  in  the 
Boraginaceee ;  raphides  in  the  Amaryllida- 
ce:e.  Asparaginic,  Orchidaceas,  Onagracere ; 
bitter  principles  in  the  Gentianacea' ;  tannin 
in  the  Ferns,  Rosacea',  Qeraniacesc,  Legu- 
minos.'e,  Ericacete;  ethereal  oil  in  the 
Labiate;  alkaloids  in  the  Solanacea\  On 
the  other   hand,  some  Orders  exhibit  very 


out  a  piece  of  land,  clayey  loam,  measuring  a 
couple  of  perches,  which  I  divided  into  two  equal 
parts,  one  of  which  received  a  dressing  of  3  lbs. 
of  superphosphate  of  lime  and  3  lbs.  of  sulphate 
of  potash,  upon  the  top  of  the  winter  weeds  ;  the 
other  plot  had  no  dressing  of  any  kind.  Both 
plots  were  then  dug,  and  about  three  weeks 
afterwards,  each  was  planted  with  three  rows  of 
Daniel's  Best -of -All  Peas.  During  the  early 
stages,  there  was  no  perceptible  difference 
between  the  rates  of  growth  ;  but  when  each 
had  attained  the  height  of  0  inches,  the  haulm  of 
the  Peas  in  the  dressed  portion  began  to  grow 
more  rapidly,  and  at  the  same  time  to  become 
more  robust.  The  haulm  of  the  Peas  on  the 
undressed  portion  was  rather  spindly  in  com- 
parison, and  at  the  end  of  its  growth  was  about 
3  inches  shorter  than  that  on  the  neighbouring 
plot. 

The    Peas    on    two    rows    in   each   plot    were 
gathered  green,  the  remaining  row  in  each  plot 
was  left  for  seed,  and  the  following  summary  o 
the  results  shows  the  increase  of  produce  due  to 
the  dressing  : — 


Description. 

Gathered 

green  from 
two  rows. 

Left  for 
Seed   from       Remarks. 
one  row.  j 

Manured   plot... 

0  pecks 

1  pecks 

4  peeks... 'Haulm  thicker 
3  pecks    j      Peas  earlier 

Increase  .. 

2  pecks 

2  pecks    : 

Geo.  LwJbrook. 
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ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

ORCHIDS  at  OAKWOOD,  WYLAM-ON-TYNE. 
The  famous  collection  of  Orchids  belonging  to 
Norman  C.  Cookson,  Esq.,  places  it  in  the  front 
rank  in  regard  to  size  and  good  keeping,  and  also 
for  the  improved  methods  of  culture  practised 
there,  as  has  frequently  been  demonstrated.  The 
collection  has  markedly  improved  since  the 
services  of  Mr.  H.  J.  Chapman  as  gardener  have 
been  secured ;  the  many  houses,  their  heating 
arrangements,  ventilation,  and  other  important 
matters,  have  been  thoroughly  overhauled,  and 
the  specimens  rearranged,  and  evidently  every- 
thing has  been  carried  out  with  excellent  results. 

The  Odontoglossum-houses. 

The  improvements  in  these  are  more  evident 
than  in  others,  although  these  plants  were  always 
satisfactory.  More  accommodation  has  been  pro- 
vided, the  line  of  the  old  Odontoglossum-house 
being  continued  by  a  still  larger  structure  ;  and 
between  the  old  and  the  new  houses  a  com- 
modious, heated  potting-shed  and  office,  in  which 
plants  can  receive  attention  without  passing 
through  the  outer  air,  have  been  provided.  The 
heating  arrangements  especially  have  received 
great  attention.  Mr.  Cookson  rightly  considers 
that  a  large  amount  of  radiating  surface,  main- 
tained at  a  moderate  temperature,  is  best  for  the 
plants,  and  he  has  had  one  of  the  Odontoglossum- 
houses  furnished  with  seven,  and  another  with 
eight  rows  of  4-inch  hot-water  pipes.  Then  there 
is  ample  provision  made  for  storing  rain-water ; 
ventilation  is  carefully  regulated,  the  highest 
results  being  attained  by  elevating  each  plant  on 
a  conical  wire  stand,  devised  by  Mr.  Cookson ; 
and,  generally  speaking,  everything  which  an  old 
practitioner,  who  is  also  a  clever  scientific  man, 
can  devise,  has  been  done. 

Probably  it  will  be  news  to  many  that  the 
Oakwood  collection  is  one  of  the  richest  in  fine 
varieties  of  blotched  forms  of  Odontoglossum 
crispum  in  the  country.  Old  collectors  like  Mr. 
Cookson,  always  liked  them  for  their  rarity  and 
beauty,  but  the  rage  for  them  has  become  so 
great  of  late  years  that  vendors  who  can  produce 
a  really  first-class  novelty  demand  something 
equivalent  to  a  "  king's  ransom  "  for  it.  Some  of 
his  best  have  been  in  Mr.  Cookson 's  collection  for 
years.  Of  O.  crispum  Cooksoni,  a  noble  flower 
finely  blotched,  he  has  a  considerable  stock ; 
O.  c.  Mundyanum,  another  Oakwood  gem,  is  being 
increased  slowly.  O.  x  Andersonianum  Cook- 
sonite,  the  best  of  its  class,  came  to  Mr.  Cookson 
from  his  uncle's  garden  many  years  ago ;  and 
others  which  have  yet  to  make  their  mark  in 
public  are  old  residents  at  Oakwood.  Of 
O.  crispum  Franz  Masereel,  the  entire  stock,  with 
the  exception  of  two  plants  on  the  Continent,  is 
here,  and  strong  specimens  of  three  of  the  very 
finest  yet  seen  viz.,  O.  crispum  Luciani,  0.  c. 
Lindeni,  and  O.  c.  Moortebeekiense.  Other 
handsome  spotted  forms  noted  were  O.  c.  Ray- 
mond Crawshay,  fine  in  every  respect  and  very 
distinct  in  colour;  O.  c.  Kinlesideianuin,  with 
expanding  buds  showing  the  peculiar  fimbriation 
of  the  segments ;  O.  c.  Sandera?,  a  beautifully 
blotched  form ;  O.  c.  Harold  with  showy  seg- 
ments indicating  peloria  ;  0.  c.  Kenneth,  a  showy 
novelty  heavily  coloured  as  in  the  0.  c.  fastuosum 
class ;  0.  Pescatorei  Lindeni,  with  violet  spots ; 
O.  X  Wilckeanum  Eothschildianum  ;  O.  x  Rolfea?, 
Oakwood  variety ;  O.  x  Adrianae  Cooksonise ; 
O.  x  Hallio-crispum,  from  the  original  batch  raised 
at  Oakwood,  and  many  others,  which,  like  those 
mentioned,  have  received  Awards  when  they 
were  shown.  But  the  chief  attraction  at  this 
season  of  the  year  to  an  expert,  is  the  marvellous 
health  and  vigour  of  the  plants,  their  magnifi- 
cent bulbs  showing  progressive  increase  in  size, 
and  the  broad,  stout  vigorous  new  growths  pro- 
ceeding from  them.     These  rare  Odontoglossums 


are  propagated  with  ease  at  Oakwood,  and  the 
original  plants  seem  to  grow  with  extra  vigour  in 
consequence  of  their  being  freed  from  the  care  of 
sustaining  many  back  bulbs. 

Hybrid  Orchids 
and  Oakwood  have  been  associated  for  many 
years  in  the  minds  of  orehidists,  and  the  in- 
teresting pursuit  is  being  as  actively  earned  on 
as  formerly.  The  houses  of  Phaius  and  Calanthe 
crosses  have  many  fine  specimens  of  P.  x  Cooksoni, 
P.  x  Cooksoniae,  P.  x  Norman,  P.  x  Phoebe,  P. 
x  Oakwoodiensis,  and  other  still  unnamed 
hybrids.  Many  of  them  are  crosses  with  P. 
tuberculosus,  which  has  always  thriven  better  at 
Oakwood  than  in  most  places,  but  not  until 
recently,  when  Mr.  Chapman  placed  the  specimens 
of  it  on  the  staging,  between  taller  plants,  did  it 
give  entire  satisfaction,  now  it  grows  "like  a 
weed;"  Phaius  Humbloti  is  being  used  as  a 
parent.  The  typical  rose-tinted  form,  gave  good 
results  in  P.  x  Oakwoodiensis,  and  still  better  is 
expected  from  a  new  one  with  white  sepals  and 
petals  here  growing.  Calanthes  are  being  worked 
up  mainly  to  get  good  pure  whites,  and  improve- 
ments on  the  blood-red  "  Oakwood  Euby  "  class, 
but  those  already  flowered,  including  the  new  0. 
x  triumphans,  are  difficult  to  beat ;  but  where 
the  flowers  cannot  easily  he  improved  on,  better 
and  more  floriferous  habit  is  often  secured.  So 
far  has  Mr.  Cookson  gone  in  this  direction,  that 
at  present  there  is  a  Calanthe  hybrid  sending  up 
a  flower-spike,  and  which  came  from  seeds  pro- 
cured from  a  plant  which  was  only  fertilised  a 
year  ago.  More  of  the  same  batch  seem  about 
to  flower. 

Odontoglossum  seedlings  are  being  raised  from 
various  crosses,  and  on  the  shelves  in  some  of  the 
houses  are  large  quantities  of  Cattleya,  Laglio- 
Cattleya,  Lselia,  and  Dendrobium  crosses,  all 
doing  well.  Leaves  for  mixing  with  the  potting 
material  are  used  with  a  large  proportion  of  the 
plants,  and  especially  with  the  Odontoglossums, 
and  their  judicious  use  is  here  recommended. 

In  point  of  vigour,  the  Cypripediums  give, 
perhaps,  the  most  generally  remarkable  results, 
the  foliage  of  many  of  the  larger  hybrids  being 
developed  in  a  very  extraordinary  manner,  not 
only  in  size,  but  in  substance,  and  little  plants 
of  a  few  months  ago  are  now  specimens.  A 
striking  example  of  this  is  C.  x  Venus,  Oak- 
wood  variety,  which  was  awarded  a  First-class 
Certificate  on  January  28  this  year,  then  a  very 
small  plant ;  now  it  is  a  good  potful.  C.  x  M  or- 
ganise, Oakwood  variety,  has  enormous  leaves, 
and  three  or  four  flower-spikes  to  a  plant.  The 
old  form  is  noted  for  being  a  good  grower,  but 
shy  flowerer ;  this  grows  and  flowers  equally 
well.  Many  others  were  in  flower  ;  among  those 
noted  being  C.  insigne  Sander®,  with  eight 
flowers,  and  the  better  home-raised  variety  of  it ; 
C.  x  Niobe,  C.  x  Norma,  C.  x  triumphans,  C.  x 
Olivia,  C.  x  Wm.  Lloyd,  C.  x  vexillo-Io,  C.  x 
vexillarium,  a  profusion  of  C.  x  Leeanum  varieties, 
C.  callosum  Sanders,  C.  Lawrenceanum,  and  the 
Oakwood  seedling  of  it,  which  is  better  in  every 
respect,  and  various  others,  both  named  and  new. 

The  Cattleya-houses  have  a  fine  lot  of  the 
forms  of  C.  labiata,  the  C.  Trianaei  especially 
being  of  remarkable  vigour,  and  many  hybrids, 
some  of  which  were  in  flower.  C.  Dowiana  and 
C.  D.  aurea  thrives  well  suspended  near  the 
glass  of  the  roof,  and  a  number  of  plants  of 
Dendrobium  Phalaenopsis  assisted  in  the  display. 

The  Dendrobium  -  house  has  the  Oakwood 
hybrids  in  good  condition,  and  the  work  of 
augmenting  their  ranks  is  still  proceeding.  One 
of  the  earliest  of  the  Oakwood  hybrid  Dendro- 
biums,  D.  x  Venus,  is  still  one  of  the  hand- 
somest, and  two  distinct  forms  of  it  are  here 
grown, '  the  one  with  white  sepals  and  petals 
tipped  with  rose,  and  the  other  with  uniformly 
bright  rose  segments. 


The  outdoor  garden,  in  which  Roses,  flowering 
shrubs,  and  herbaceous  perennials  are  much  culti- 
vated, has  had  an  unusually  prolonged  and  in- 
teresting show  of  flowers  ;  and  in  Mrs.  Cookson's 
favourite  corner  the  coloured  Nyrnphaea  pond, 
with  its  edgings  and  borders  of  the  neater  and 
rarer  herbaceous  perennials  and  alpines,  has  been, 
it  is  said,  a  fine  sight,  the  hardy  Cypripediums 
especially  having  flowered  well. 


NURSERY    NOTES. 


MR.  G.  W.  PIPER'S,  UCKFIELD. 

"When  making  an  unpremeditated  visit  to  Mr. 
Piper's  Rose  nursery  in  Sussex,  on  November  10, 
we  were  surprised  to  see  the  beautiful  display  of 
flowers  upon  the  plants  of  the  new  Tea  Rose 
Peace,  which  is  being  distributed  at  the  present 
time.  The  variety  was  given  an  Award  of  Merit 
by  the  Floral  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society  on  September  3  this  year,  the  Com- 
mittee having  considered  it  even  then  to  have 
shown  good  autumn-blooming  qualities,  and  our 
observations  made  two  months  later  afford  strik- 
ing corroboration  of  this.  The  plants  had  made 
good  growths,  and  each  shoot  produced  large 
trusses  of  flowers  upon  erect  stems.  In  colour 
the  blooms  are  a  very  pale  yellow,  but  in  late 
autumn  they  are  shaded  with  a  little  carmine. 
Whilst  this  Rose  was  still  blooming,  lifting  time 
had  already  overtaken  the  nurserymen,  and  the 
"hands"  were  more  than  busy  in  satisfying 
orders  for  the  popular  varieties,  one  of  Mr.  Piper's 
sons  remarking  that  everyone  appeared  anxious 
to  be  served  at  once.  This  work  was  proceeding 
in  the  home  nursery,  or  the  one  at  the  rear  of  the 
seed  shop ;  but  upon  walking  a  mile  or  so  to  the 
distant  nursery,  we  found  work  of  quite  another 
character  engaging  the  attention  of  the  propa- 
gator in  the  low  span-roofed  houses,  where  stocks 
of  new  varieties  are  "worked  up"  in  as  short  a. 
time  as  possible.  There  were  hundreds  of  tiny 
stocks  in  3-inch  pots,  just  grafted  with  growing 
shoots  about  half  ripened.  These  very  quickly 
callus  and  unite  with  the  stocks  if  afforded  a 
little  heat,  and  they  are  constantly  shaded  from, 
the  sun's  rays,  being  kept  for  the  time  in  propa- 
gating-cases,  in  which  the  atmosphere  is  of  a 
humid  character.  Most  of  the  plants  thus  raised 
will  probably  become  confirmed  pot  plants,  and 
numbers  of  them  will  be  sold  in  the  small  pots  in 
which  they  have  been  worked  ;  but  others  will 
be  removed  into  5-inch  pots,  and  the  remainder 
will  he  valuable  to  plant  out,  for  certain  new 
varieties  meet  with  such  prompt  appreciation,  it 
is  impossible  in  the  first  season  or  two  to  raise 
such  a  large  stock  that  it  is  likely  to  be  left  upon 
the  nurserymen's  hands.  Some  of  the  varieties 
noticed  in  these  cases  were  Lady  Battereea, 
Liberty,  Ben  Cant,  Mildred  Grant,  Souvenir  d& 
Pierre  Netting,  the  pretty  Tea  variety  illus- 
trated in  these  pages  on  October  13, 1900,  p.  271,  a 
cross  between  the  much  admired  Hainan  Cochet 
and  Marechal  Niel,  and  Frau  Peter  Lambert,  a 
rosy-carmine  form  of  Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria. 

Three  new  continental  Roses,  considered  at 
Uckfield  to  have  great  promise,  are  those  fol- 
lowing : — Franz  Deegen,  an  apricot-tinted  Tea, 
very  strongly  scented,  but  having  rather  short 
petals  as  we  saw  the  flowers  ;  Goldelse,  described. 
as  a  H.  T.,  a  large  and  full  flower  of  deep  yellow 
colour,  very  fragrant ;  and  Gustav  Sobry,  a 
H.  T.,  described  as  of  golden-yellow  colour,  be- 
coming paler  with  age,  also  very  fragrant.  The 
two  varieties  last-named  were  not  in  bloom. 

In  the  larger  houses  there  were  fine  stock  and 
pot  plants  of  many  varieties,  including  Mr. 
Piper's  popular  Sunrise,  the  sport  from  Perle  des 
Jardins,  which  not  only  grows  well,  but  flowers 
from  every  shoot.  An  old  plant  of  Catherine 
Mermet,  still  against  the  side  of  the  house, 
afforded  one  of  the  two  identical  sports,  now 
known  and  prized  throughout  the  country  as 
Mildred  Grant. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM  MRS.  G.  THOMPSON. 
When  calling  at  Messrs.  Cut  bush  &  Sons' 
nursery,  Barnet,  on  November  15,  a  large  quantity 
of  this  variety  came  under  my  notice.  The  firm 
thinks  this  is  one  of  the  best  late  white  varie- 
ties, and  it  lasts  till  the  middle  of  the  month  of 
February.  The  plants  are  well  set  with  flower- 
buds,  and  are  useful  for  decorative  purposes,  cr 
the  flowers  for  cutting.  S.  C. 

Decorative  Chrysanthemums. 

When  reading  the  reports  of  Chrysanthemum 
shows  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  it  is  appa- 
rent that  very  little  notice  is  taken  of  the  single- 
flowered  varieties,  which  for  cutting  and  deco- 
rative purposes  are  extremely  effective,  and 
deserving  of  greater  attention  than  they  usually 
obtain.  This  season,  the  larger-flowered  varieties 
are  not  so  satisfactory  as  usual  in  many  gardens  ; 
but  the  single -flowered  decorative  varieties, 
which  require  much  less  attention  from  the  gar- 
dener, and  are  neither  stopped  nor  disbudded 
from  the  time  they  were  put  into  their  flowering 
pots  in  June,  are  very  beautiful  in  colour  of 
flower  and  in  their  foliage.  Here  we  have  a  good 
many  of  these  varieties,  not  all  good  alike,  since 
some  of  them  are  rather  too  heavy  for  singles. 

I  have  six  varieties  which  I  grow  in  quantity, 
viz.,  Maggie  Wells,  a  bright  red ;  Emily  Wells, 
pink  ;  Terra-cotta,  very  beautiful ;  Marguerite,  a 
beautiful  white  ;  Yellow  Empress,  excellent ;  and 
Mrs.  Langtry,  light  pink,  beautiful,  and  sweet- 
scented.  These  varieties  are  vigorous  growers,  they 
flower  abundantly,  the  plants  remain  for  a  long 
time  in  flower,  and  one  can  cut  and  come  again. 

I  also  cultivate  a  large  number  of  the  old  in- 
curved varieties,  Mrs.  G.  Rundle,  Donna  Maria, 
and  Mrs.  Dixon,  which  are  excellent  for  cutting- 
purposes,  and  the  three  varieties  placed  to- 
gether are  very  effective.  These  plants  are  dis- 
budded as  early  as  possible,  and  about  twelve 
flowers  are  left  on  a  plant ;  and  we  still  stick 
to  the  three  old  varieties,  Peter  the  Great, 
Ethel,  and  Julie  Lagravere,  for  Christmas  decora- 
tions. W.  H.  Lincoln  is  good  for  this  season  ;  but 
Peter  is  very  effective  as  a  plant  supported  by 
.one  stake  in  the  centre,  stopped,  and  neatly  tied 
out,  potted  into  a  10-inch  pot  in  June,  or  dis- 
budded, it  keeps  such  beautiful  foliage.  Bailey 
Wadds,  Birdsall,  York. 

The    Single-flowered    Varieties    of 

»  Chrysanthemums. 

There  is  apparently  a  danger  of  the  true  single- 
flowered  Chrysanthemum  being  displaced  by  a 
class  not  really  single,  and  yet  worthless  other- 
wise, which  may  be  described  as  degenerate,  as 
they  retain  none  of  the  neatness  of  the  typical 
forms.  There  is  no  reason  why  all  single-flowered 
varieties  should  be  of  one  type,  as  in  the  case 
mentioned,  yet  there  is  a  type  which  appeals  to  a 
large  number  of  persons.  The  flower  or  variety 
that  comes  nearest  to  this  is  Miss  Anderson, 
while  Miss  Rose  and  Oldfield  Glory  are  others 
not  differing  greatly.  For  single  varieties  in  all 
colours  serviceable  for  decoration  there  is  room, 
and  such  are  not  wanting  admirers,  and  it  is  for 
these  that  I  now  plead.  At  the  same  time  I 
would  utter  a  word  against  that  big-eyed  set 
with  weak  stems,  and  distinctly  more  feeble 
stalk  that  droop  readily,  and  cut  a  sorry  figure 
lifter  being  packed  for  a  few  hours.  These  are 
probably  the  degenerates  of  the  big  bloom  class, 
which  afford  no  delight  to  one  possessing  a  liking 
or  light,  beautiful,  and  elegant  flowers.  E.  H. 
Jenkins. 

»April-stru-  k  Chrysanthemums. 
There  have   lately  come   under   my  notice   a 
number  of  these  plants  growing  in  48's  and  32'*, 
and  not  yet  at  their  best.     The    smaller-sized 
plants  are  useful  for  decorative  purpose*,  while 


good  blooms  are  furnished  by  those  in  the  larger 
pots.  Several  of  these  plants  carry  three  flowers 
each.  The  best  varieties  are  Australie,  Mrs.  H. 
Weeks,  Lady  Hanham,  Viviand  Morel,  Charles 
Davis,  Mr.  A.  Barrett,  and  Nellie  Pockett ;  all 
these  were  struck  last  April.  S.  C. 

Chrysanthemum  October  Queen. 
This  free-flowering  variety  appears  to  be  equally 
entitled  to  the  title  "  Queen  of  November,"  as,  on 
November  10,  the  clumps  were  carrying  numerous 
flowers,  the  crimson  colour  of  which  was  singularly 
warm-looking  and  effective.  The  clumps  referred 
to  have  been  planted  nearly  three  years,  and 
some  deterioration  iu  the  blooms  was  observed  in 
more  open-centred  flowers.  Except  for  this,  the 
effects  obtained  were  not  met  with  in  any  other 
variety  at  that  date.  I  have  heard  it  remarked 
when  border  Chrysanthemums  are  being  examined 
towards  the  end  of  the  month  of  September  that 
October  Queen  would  be  too  late,  which  is  a  sort 
of  inference  that  frost  will  spoil  it,  or  that  the 
general  conditions  of  the  weather  would  be  against 
it.  Such  a  remark,  however,  while  very  true  of 
white  and  yellow  Chrysanthemums  as  a  rule, 
does  not  seem  true  of  this  variety,  and  the  fact 
that  it  rarely  suffers  from  the  weather  is  proof 
that  it  is  a  good  late  bloomer.  E.  J. 


TULIP     TREE. 

In  Mr.  John  Murray's  recent  publication,  A 
Foreign  View  of  England  in  the  Reigns  of  George  I. 
and  George  II.,  composed  of  letters  written  by 
Monsieur  Cesar  de  Saussure,  there  is  an  interest- 
ing paragraph  about  Tulip  trees  at  Walthain 
Abbey  in  1727.  Time,  or  the  ruthless  wave  of 
bricks  and  mortar,  has  doubtless  long  since  swept 
away  all  traces  of  the  beautiful  trees  he  describes. 
Mons.  de  Saussure  writes  : — 

"  About  two  months  ago  I  went  on  a  little 
pleasure  party  with  two  of  my  friends  to  Waltham 
Abbey,  which  is  fifteen  miles  distant  from  London, 
and  is  situated  in  the  county  of  Essex.  The 
beautiful  mansion  belongs  to  Sir  Samuel  Jones, 
a  nephew  of  Dr.  Walker,  present  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  Waltham  Abbey  is  a  fine  and  large 
mansion,  surrounded  by  a  moat  and  battlemented 
works  ;  the  gardens  are  spacious  and  well  kept, 
but  the  rarest  and  most  curious  thing  we  saw — 
the  aim  of  our  journey — was  a  leafy  tree,  in  shape 
like  a  ball,  with  flowers  resembling  those  of  a 
garden  Tulip  in  a  wonderful  way,  presenting  the 
same  appearance,  and  having  the  same  odour. 
The  tree  is,  I  suppose,  about  40  feet  high  ;  two 
men  with  their  arms  outstretched  can  hardly 
clasp  its  trunk ;  its  leaves  are  large  and  triangular, 
except  that  the  three  points  seem  to  have  been 
cut  off ;  the  flowers  are  quite  yellow,  the  buds 
being  whitish.  I  was  told  that  this  tree  bore  no 
fruit ;  when  I  saw  it,  it  was  covered  with  blossoms, 
and  the  effect  was  charming.  I  may  say  that  it  is 
the  handsomest  and  the  most  curious  tree 
imaginable.  In  these  same  gardens  there  is 
another  Tulip-tree,  but  nothing  like  as  tall  or 
as  handsome  as  the  one  I  have  described. 

"  M.  Loys  de  Warrens,  who,  I  expect,  is  by  this 
time  at  Lausanne,  can  tell  you  more  about  it 
if  it  interests  you,  for  he  has  been  spending 
seven  or  eight  months  at  Waltham  Abbey." 

In  sending  you  this  extract  may  I  add  that 
it  seems  to  me  a  pity  that  Tulip-trees  and 
Cedars  of  Lebanon  are  not  planted  more  fre- 
quently; as  regards  the  latter,  this  is  due, 
perhaps  to  Cedrus  Libani  being  somewhat  expen- 
sive, and  not  easily  transplanted.  I  am  told  they 
should  not  be  moved  before  March  or  April. 
E.  D.  Till. 


Birmingham  Show.— Messrs.  J.  Peed  &  Son, 
Roupell  Park  Nurseries,  West  Norwood,  showed 
a  large  quantity  of  hardy  fruits,  Apples,  lVar>, 
&C„  at  the  Birmingham  Show  on  the  11th  and 
12th  inst.,  and  were  awarded  a  Gold  Medal. 


SOUTH     AFRICA. 

NATAL. 
Round  Howick  the  country  was  burnt  up  for 
want  of  rain,  and  there  were  consequently 
few  flowers — a  few  yellow  Hypoxis,  &c. — pretty 
well  exhausted  the  flora  of  the  veldt.  Howick 
is  famous  for  its  waterfall,  which  has  a  drop 
of  364  feet,  this  being  double  that  of  Niagara 
Falls.  When  the  river,  the  great  Urngeni, 
is  in  flood,  the  effect  is  described  as  magni- 
ficent. Over  the  Trap  -  rock  formation,  which 
seems  to  prevail  about  this  part  of  Natal,  some 
two  miles  below  the  falls,  and  on  the  banks  of 
the  river,  which  showed  evidence  of  being  at 
times  flooded,  grew  large  quantities  of  Crinuin 
longifolium  ;  some  few  had  the  long  strap  leaves, 
but  the  great  mass  had  short,  broad  leaves  in 
rosettes.  I  am  writing  to  Mr.  Medley  Wood  to 
find  out  if  it  is  another  species  or  only  a  varia- 
tion. The  white  Sparaxis  pulcherrima'seems  to 
have  reached  its  limit  at  Howick  ;  from  this  to 
Colenso  the  species  is  a  beautiful  rose,  and 
abundant  along  the  railway  banks.  Brunsvigia 
Josephinoe  is  met  with,  but  not  abundant ; 
Cyrtanthus  angustifolius  did  not  appear  abun- 
dant, but  this  may  be  on  account  of  the  dryness 
of  the  ground. 

Arriving  at  Colenso,  I  ascended  Hlangwane 
Hill,  and  surveyed  the  battle-field. 

Arriving  at  Ladysmith,  the  battlefields  again 
claimed  my  attention,  going  over  Waggon  Hill 
and  Caisar's  Camp.  The  saugars  referred  to  by 
Conan  Doyle  were  mostly  erected  after  the  battle, 
against  another  attack ;  but  the  Boers  had 
enough  of  taking  the  initiative.  Reading  on  the 
spot  Conan  Doyle's  description  of  the  battle  on 
each  hill  (pp.  223-231),  it  is  most  realistic,  and 
demonstrates  conclusively  that  our  officers  are 
slow  to  take  a  lesson  from  their  opponents,  re- 
minding one  of  an  artist  who  only  drew  with 
compasses.  Our  men  were  not  entrenched,  and 
had  little  or  no  protection.  The  attacking  party 
had  the  same  advantage  as  the  defenders  -,  it  was 
therefore  a  fair  stand-up  fight,  with  equal  advan- 
tages, and  fully  showed  that  the  Tommies  were 
the  equals  of  the  Boers. 

The  flora  in  these  parts  is  by  no  means  rich, 
but  when  the  rains  come,  no  doubt  there  will  be 
a  revival,  and  the  botanist  may  find  many  things 
worthy  of  his  herbarium.  One  plant,  the  Aloe, 
was  in  considerable  evidence,  and  I  collected 
seeds  from  this  plant  on  Waggon  Hill,  Casar's 
Camp,  and  Colenso.  Thinking  that  many  who 
have  lost  relatives  in  the  places  named  might 
like  to  possess  a  plant  from  the  spot  where  the 
dead  rest  from  their  troubles,  I  am  sending 
some  to  my  sons  to  distribute  gratis  to  all 
applicants,  at  King  St.,  Covent  Garden,  London. 
The  species  is  the  same  in  the  three  places  named ; 
applicants  will  therefore  kindly  ask  for  seed  from 
the  special  place  where  their  relative  lies.  Or  it 
may  be  many  who  carry  in  their  bodies  wounds 
in  these  battles  would  like  to  have  a  remembrance 
of  the  event  in  their  greenhouse,  rockery,  Ac. 
To-morrow  I  go  to  Spion  Kop. 

Spion  Kop. 
On  the  northern  side  the  Kaffirs  had  just  burnt 
the  grass  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  occasional 
showers,  and  tho  young  grass  was  commencing 
to  sprout  nice  feed  for  the  numerous  goats  and 
sheep  of  these  "  Black  Gems ;  "  at  the  bottomof 
this  the  strong  position  of  the  Bon-,  extended  to 
the  left.  Here  our  carriage  drew  up.  and  by  a 
well-marked  path  we  ascended  till  we  oame  to  a 
made  path,  which  led  to  the  graves  and  the 
numerous  mounds  then'  erected  ;  on  while  tablets 
lei  into  the  grey  granite  the  names  of  the  fallen 
were  recorded.  All  the  graves  connected  with  the 
advance  from  Frere  are  under  a  curator,  whose 
duty,  with  a  staff  of  Kaffirs,  it  is  to  move  about 
from  place  to  place  destroying  weeds  and  white- 
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■washing  the  stones,  and  in  some  cases  getting 
ready  for  tree-planting.  This  curator  is  an  Isle 
of  Wight  nun,  and  seemed  very  enthusiastic  in 
his  work.  There  were  few  flowers  to  be  seen  up 
this  northern  slope  (I  need  not  say  the  exposure 
is  equal  to  our  southern  slopes  in  Europe).  The 
herbage  was  coarse,  and  the  same  species  of  Aloe 
was  in  evidence  that  I  had  met  with  on  Hlang- 
wane  Hill,  Waggon  Hill,  and  Caesar's  Camp.  The 
flora  improved  as  the  graves  and  monuments  were 
passed.  On  the  southern  slope,  facing  the  Tugela, 
Helichrysums  and  other  Everlastings  were  abun- 
dant;  one  species  had  leaves  as  white  as  the 
whitest  frosted  silver,  but  the  flower-buds  had 
not  expanded.  This  species  was  very  abundant ; 
and  there  the  herbage  was  not  unlike  our  own 
meadows  in  the  early  summer  months,  some  of 
the  grasses  being  in  flower.  Descending  to  the 
narrow  ridge,  which  I  took  to  be  the  same  where 
the  BritLh  ascended :  at  the  extreme  point  of 
this  ridge  the  width  was  little  over  twenty-five 
yards ;  this  continued  to  widen  to  forty  yards. 
Then  sixty  yards  wide  till  the  bottom  of  a  hump, 
or  abrupt  rise  in  the  land,  the  width  was  about 
100  yards.  On  this  ridge  grew  a  few  trees, 
and  I  think  Conan  Doyle  must  have  got  a  little 
mixed  in  his  remarks.  Our  men  must  have  passed 
over  this  hump,  as  then  the  ridge  widens  out  to 
at  least  \  mile  or  more,  and  here  the  fighting 
must  have  been  with  little  or  no  cover,  and  the 
stony  slopes  held  by  the  Boers  facing  our  men 
must  have  been  the  ground,  and  the  ridges  which 
the  Boers  crept  round  behind  our  men,  and  facing 
the  Tugela.  The  descent  is  very  steep  and 
grassy,  while  the  point  from  which  they  made  the 
night  ascent  is  stony,  and  comparatively  easy  of 
ascent.  It  was  about  here  I  found  a  species  of 
Aloe  different  from  the  one  I  had  been  gathering 
seeds,  and  I  collected  all  the  seed-heads  I 
could  find,  but  as  there  had  been  a  good  deal  of 
rain,  I  am  waiting  till  the  seed- pods  are  dry  ; 
and,  in  about  a  week  from  this  date  should  the 
seed  be  good,  I  will  post  it  to  my  sons  to  distribute 
gratis  to  those  who  lost  friends  or  relations  on 
Spion  Kop. 

It  is  seldom  I  anticipate  sights  I  am  about  to 
visit.  I  did  so  in  this  case,  aud  saw  in  my  dreams 
rugged  boulder-strewn  paths  made  by  goats  and 
sheep  ;  but  to  my  surprise  I  found  nothing  more 
rugged  than  the  Malvern  Hills  in  Worcester, 
perhaps  a  few  more  large  stones.  Much  of 
the  romance  of  the  pen-pictures  which  have 
appeared  in  our  newspapers,  and  even  in 
Conan  Doyle's  book,  will  be  found  exaggerated. 
There  are  really  no  formidable  mountains  about 
here,  but  the  Boer  guns  and  rifles  were  the 
problems  Buller  had  to  circumvent  in  fighting 
his  way  to  Ladysmith.  Peier  Barr,  V.M.H., 
Lalysmith. 


A    VISIT    TO    HUNGARY. 

The  Essex  Technical  Instruction  Committee, 
through  its  officials,  has  done  many  things  which 
may  well  be  taken  as  models  by  similar  bodies 
throughout  this  country.  On  numerous  occasions 
mention  has  been  made  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle 
of  the  work  of  the  biological  and  horticultural 
departments,  but  now  the  latest  achievement  of 
the  chemical  section  claims  our  attention. 

For  several  years  Mr.  F.  S.  Dymond,  the  staff 
chemist,  has  organised  parties  of  farmers  and 
others  interested  in  agriculture,  and  has  taken 
them  to  continental  countries  to  see  what  is  done 
there.  Fresh  fields  for  exploration  have,  of 
course,  to  be  found,  and  it  becomes  necessary,  as 
time  goes  on,  to  go  further  from  home.  During 
May  and  June  last  Mr.  Dymond  successfully  took 
a  party,  which  numbered  forty-seven,  for  a  fort- 
night's tour  iu  Hungary. 

Arrived  in  Yiennn,  our  countrymen  found 
themselves,  practically  speaking,  the  guests  of 
the   State.      They    had  first-class   corridor  car- 


riages with  sleeping  accommodation  placed  at 
their  disposal  on  the  Government  railway,  and 
their  tl  ree  Hungarian  conductors  were  the  Agri- 
cultural Commissioner  whose  head  -  quarters  is 
London,  the  Secretary  in  the  Ministry  of  Agri- 
culture, and  the  Secretary  of  the  National  Agri- 
cultural Society  of  Hungary.  The  report  of 
the  su'rsequent  journeyings  is  einbolied  in  a 
profusely-illustrated  volume  now  being  issued 
from  the  Essex  County  Technical  Laboratories.* 

Although  there  is  an  immense  amount  of 
valuable  matter  in  the  book,  our  space  will  only 
allow  us  to  touch  upon  those  points  of  greatest 
interest  to  our  readers.  Four-fifths  of  the  country 
will  produce  Maize  and  Grapes,  and  the  most 
critical  month  in  the  year  for  the  cultivator  is 
May,  when  frosts  often  cause  much  damage,  while 
the  overflow  of  rivers  has  to  be  carefully  guarded 
against.  The  area  covered  with  fruit,  kitchen, 
and  flower  gardens  has  doubled  since  1888,  and 
now  is  l,0ljo,000  acres  ;  but  Hungarian  horticul- 
ture still  suffers  from  want  of  capital  and  lack  of 
efficient  gardeners.  The  State  possesses  thirty-six 
nurseries,  which  annually  produce  500,000  grafted 
stocks  of  Vines.  For  some  years  the  State  has 
planted  fruit  trees  on  both  sides  of  the  high 
roads,  now  5,600  miles  are  so  planted  with  800,000 
trees,  and  the  road  surveyors  are  given  courses 
of  lectures  on  the  treatment  of  them.  The 
Government  encourages  the  turning  of  surplus 
fruits  to  account,  and  has  established  drying- 
kilns,  wine-presses,  and  distilleries.  The  demand 
for  flowers  and  decorative  plants  is  still  greater 
than  the  supply. 

The  Essex  part;  first  of  all  visited  the  estate  of 
Archduke  Frederick.  The  next  important  stop- 
ping place  was  the  Agricultural  Academy  at 
Magzar  Ovar.  The  usefulness  of  the  botanical 
section  of  the  museum  containing,  for  instance, 
series  of  roots  of  cultivated  plants,  created  com- 
ment, though  the  verdict  passed  is  that  there  was 
not  one  quarter  the  space  or  light  necessary  for 
the  proper  display  of  the  specimens.  At  an 
experimental  station  in  connection  with  the 
college,  plant  physiology,  pathology,  and  seed 
control  receive  attention.  The  usefulness  of  the 
last  piece  of  work  is  well  illustrated  by  the 
following  paragraph : — 

"In  the  curreat  price  lists  of  the  majority  of  mer- 
chant seedsmen,  new  plants  are  recommended  so 
strongly  for  cultivation  that  a  large  number  of  farmers 
allow  themselves  to  be  enticed  to  buy  these  at  a  dear 
pi  ice,  and  leave  the  proving  of  them  till  after  the  bar- 
gain. In  the  majority  of  cases  these  farmer's  plants 
are  of  small  value.  The  station  has  tried  a  large 
numberof  these  high-priced  and  pretended  novelties, 
and  by  the  publication  of  the  results  obtained  it  has 
attained  the  object  which  it  aimed  at.  The  merchants 
rendered  more  cautious  by  the  mi&haps  of  the  past, 
now  send  seeds  to  the  trial  station  before  putting  them 
on  the  malket.  If  the  results  there  obtained  are 
worthless,  the  merchants  £ive  up  the  idea  of  putting 
them  up  for  sale." 

We  must  leave  the  party  to  visit  farms, 
creameries,  and  farmers'  co-operative  societies, 
and  join  it  again  when  it  gets  to  the  Royal  domain 
of  Godollo.  Here  a  bee  farm  has  been  set  up  by 
the  State,  which  has  also  seven  travelling  in- 
structors. The  farm  is  60  acres  in  extent,  and 
among  the  300  hives,  all  types  may  be  found.  A 
botanical  garden  is  attached,  in  which  plants 
suitable  for  bee-food  are  cultivated. 

The  value  of  the  honey  harvest  in  Hungary  is 
,£170,000  per  annum.  Bee-keeping  is  taught  in 
the  training-schools,  teachers  and  priests  are 
assisted  to  introduce  bee-farming  into  their  vil- 
lages, and  the  necessary  implements  are  also 
distributed  free  of  charge  by  the  Government  in 
deserving  cases. 

The  Agricultural  Museum  at  Budapest  was  one 
of  the  institutions  visited;  the  collection  in  this 
case  also  need  a  far  larger  building  for  their 
display  than  that  in  which  they  are  temporarily 
housed.     The  Experimental  Station  was  visited  ; 

*  Published  by  John  Dutton,  Chelmsford,  price  2s.  id. 


also  the  Horticultural  School,  which  has  20  acTes  of 
gardens.  Thirty-one  students  holding  scholar- 
ships receive  a  three  years'  training  iu  all 
branches  of  gardening  and  fruit-culture.  A 
special  feature  seemsd  to  be  the  training  of 
fruit-trees  into  spiral,  lyre-shape  1,  and  other 
forms.  Peaches  are  successfully  grown  in  6  and 
8-inch  pots. 

All  kinds  of  farms  conoo  in  for  attention,  in- 
cluding that  at  Pallag,  in  connection  with,  the 
Agricultural  College.  Here,  again,  is  a  fine  bio- 
logical museum  ;  the  wire  gauze  cages  used  to 
exclude  insects  in  the  hybridising  experiments 
call  for  special  notice. 

Very  much  more  interesting  matter  could  be 
culled  from  Mr.  Dymond's  excellent  report ;  but 
all  that  can  be  done  here  is  to  point  out  how 
much  the  Government  and  co-operation  do  for 
agriculture  in  Hungary,  and  how  hospitable  and 
well-disposed  towards  England  the  Hungarians 
are.  Wilfred  Mark  Webb. 


FRANCE. 

Angers. — A  recent  visit  to  the  gardens  here, 
revealed  to  us  what  a  difference  a  slightly  higher 
temperature  makes  to  vegetation.  For  instance, 
on  November  1,  we  found  the  bedding  stuff  look- 
ing its  very  brightest.  The  Salvia  splendens  was 
quite  a  blaze,  Cassia  floribunda  also  was  literally 
smothered  with  flowers  ;  less  conspicuous  was  the 
little  blue  Agathea  coslestis,  which  is  freely  used 
as  an  edging.  Against  the  walls  are  such  things 
as  Solanum  jasminoides,  Bonsingaultia  baselloides, 
and  Poinciana  Gilliesii,  in  full  bloom.  In  the 
borders  we  noticed  a  very  tall  Phlomis  with 
glabrous  leaves  and  orange  coloured  flowers, 
which  appears  to  be  very  useful  for  the  autumn. 
Another  plant  worth  noting  for  the  same  purpose 
is  Ampelopsis  cordata,  with  bunches  of  vivid  blue 
berries.  On  the  lawns,  great  clumps  of  Papyrus 
antiquorum  give  a  graceful  effect  ;  while  for  bold- 
ness by  the  waterside,  nothing  can  equal  Colocasia 
esculenta. 

Among  water  -  plants,  the  Cape  pondweed 
( Aponogeton  distachyon)  was  in  full  flower,  as  also 
was  the  Marsh  Marigold  (Caltha  palustris).  The 
trees  were  fast  losing  their  leaves ;  the  Maiden- 
hair trees  were  a  golden-yellow,  and  the  Poplars 
too.  The  latter  are  quite  a  feature  on  the  banks 
of  the  Loire,  and  on  a  bright  sunny  day  the 
effects  of  reflection  in  the  water  are  very  beautiful. 
The  evergreen  Magnolias,  which  grow  to  a  great 
height  in  this  district,  still  put  forth  an  occasional 
flower.  A  few  of  the  Chestnuts  on  the  boulevards 
have  flowered  prematurely  and  are  bearing  young 
green  leaves.  Conifers  are  very  plentiful  here. 
There  is  one  worth  mentioning,  Wellingtonia 
gigantea  pendula,  of  which  there  is  a  specimen 
•15  feet  high.  It  is  a  remarkable  tree,  and  resem- 
bles nothing  so  much  as  a  corkscrew ;  it  is  more 
curious  than  beautiful.  Leo  Farmar,  Cafe  Piffard* 
Ponte  des  Ponts-de-Ce,  Angers. 


CAMBRIDGE   BOTANIC   GARDEN. 

Streptocarpus  Armitagei,  Baker,  fil,  and 
S.  Moore,  iu  Journal  of  Botany,  1901,  p.  262. 
— This  evidently  charming  plant  is  a  near  ally  of 
the  magnificent  rose-red  S.  Dunni,  figured  iu  th» 
Botanical  Magazine,  1886,  t.  6903.  Its  colour  is 
much  the  same,  though  perhaps  deeper,  but  it 
appears  to  differ  in  having  a  corolla  which  is 
much  less  funnel-shaped  and  straighter,  with 
lobes  which  do  not  spread  so  flatly  open,  though 
this  may  be  the  consequence  only  of  dull  weather. 
I  do  not  notice  that  the  calyx  lobes  are  broader, 
or  that  the  pedicels  are  appreciably  shorter.  My 
flowering  plant,  however,  may  not  be  perfectly 
developed,  having  travelled,  rather  more  than  a 
year  ago,  under  the  tribulation  of  a  dry  box,  which. 
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it  has  never  perfectly  recovered  from,  if  lack  of 
perfect  greenness  may  be  taken  as  a  guide.  It  is 
certainly  not  monophyllous  now,  as  described, 
having  four  leaves.  The  largest  is  9  in.  long,  by 
3k  in.  wide,  thus  rather  exceeding  the  description ; 


Fig.  132— staminai.  column  of 
begonia  boliyiensi3, 

(SEE   P.  39S.) 

as  does  also  the  peduncle,  which  is  4|  inches  long. 
The  lower  part  of  the  inside  of  the  corolla  is 
very  prettily  lined  with  deep  red  and  yellow — a 
marking  which  seems  to  differ  from  that  of  S. 
Dunni  —  and  the  outside  of  the  corolla  is  corre- 
spondingly   yellowish.      While    S.    Dunni    is    a 


Fig.    133.— pitches   formation    in 
stamens  of  crested  begonias, 

(SEE  P.  398  ) 

native  of  Spitzkop,  in  the  mountains  of  the 
Transvaal  goldfields,  at  elevations  of  3,000  to 
0,000  feet,  this  is  a  native  on  the  summits  of  ,the 
Saddleback  Range,  Barberton,  also  in  the  Trans- 
vaal. R.  Irwin  Lynch. 


SMALL  Fru  IT. — Whilst,  according  to  the  Agri- 
cultural Returns  issued  by  the  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture, there  was  a  decrease  in  the  area  devoted  to 
most  of  the  agricultural  crops  of  Great  Britain 
up  to  June  l,  1902,  there  was  an  increased  acreage 
returned  under  small  fruit. 


c 


Fig.  134. — begonia  (crested  variety)  "  phenomenon." 
(see  r.  398) 


Fig.  135.— begonia  (crested  variety)  "  phenomenon." 
(see  p.  898.) 
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NOTICES    OF    BOOKS. 

The  Book  of  Climbing  Plants  and  Wall 
Shrubs.     By  S.  Arnott.     (John  Lane.) 

Number  ten  of  the  Handbooks  of  Practical 
Gardening,  edited  by  Mr.  Harry  Roberts,  is 
•devoted  to  climbing  plants,  and  has  been 
■entrusted  to  the  very  capable  hands  of  Mr. 
Arnott. 

Boots  of  this  character  are  apt  to  be  the  work 
of  industrious  compilers  with  more  or  less,  gene- 
rally less,  practical  knowledge  of  what  they  are 
writing  about.  But  it  is  impossible  to  turn  over 
-these  pages  without  realising  that  the  author  has 
an  unusually  large  acquaintance  with  his  subject, 
and  a  wide  experience  in  cultivating  the  plants 
he  mentions.  He  deals  with  soils,  and  the  proper 
method  of  planting,  and  goes  on  to  the  enumera- 
tion of  annual  climbing  plants,  among  which  he 
might  fairly  have  included  the  Scarlet  Runner, 
•which  though  perennial,  is  grown  as  an  anmial, 
and  is  not  a  little  ornamental. 

Hardy  deciduous  and  herbaceous  climbers  come 
mext  under  review,  among  which  we  find  mention 
of  Apios  tuberosa,  which  is  not  commonly  used  as 
a  wall  plant.  Of  hardy  evergreen  climbers,  the 
Ivy,  with  its  many  varieties,  is  far  the  best, 
though  complaint  is  sometimes  made  of  the  dirt 
and  dust  that  it  harbours,  and  of  the  shelter  it 
affords  to  sparrows  and  field  mice.  Some  of  the 
climbers  mentioned  under  this  heading  do  not 
retain  their  leaves  all  the  winter,  and  not  at  all 
when  the  weather  is  severe,  but  that  is  a  detail. 

Hardy  wall  shrubs  form  a  goodly  list,  which 
no  doubt  could  easily  be  still  more  expanded. 
Large  also  is  the  list  of  greenhouse  and  stove 
climbers,  or  of  plants  that  may  be  treated  as  such. 

Separate  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  Eose  and 
to  the  Clematis,  out-of-doors  and  under  glass. 
"The  Pyracantha  is  much  used  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  London  as  a  wall  plant,  and  not  without 
.good  reason,  for  it  adapts  itself  excellently  to  a 
flat  surface,  covers  it  with  a  dense  coating  of 
leaves,  and  in  autumn  with  a  profusion  of  orange- 
red  berries,  which  the  sparrows  and  starlings 
leave  as  long  as  they  can. 

We  cordially  recommend  this  little  volume  to 
amateur  or  to  professional  gardeners,  as  both 
classes  will  find  in  it  abundance  of  valuable  hints. 


Chemistry  of  the  Farm,  by  R.  Warington, 
M.A.,  I'.R.S.  (Vinton  &  Co.) 
When  a  book  reaches  its  fourth  revision  (fif- 
teenth edition)  it  is  clear  there  is  not  much  left 
for  the  reviewer  to  do.  The  public  has  made  up 
its  mind  and  given  its  verdict,  and  nothing 
remains  but  to  publish  revised  editions  as  often 
as  need  be,  and  reissues  whenever  the  publishers 
■deem  it  advisable.  The  chief  differences  between 
this  and  previous  editions,  so  far  as  we  have  seen, 
consists  in  the  fuller  treatment  bestowed  on  the 
sections  relating  to  the  feeding  of  animals.  The 
nature  and  the  amount  of  food  to  be  supplied  are 
.-shown  to  be  dependent  on  the  nature  of  the 
animal,  its  age,  the  work  it  has  to  do,  and  the 
time  occupied  in  doing  that  work.  Many  foods 
can,  it  is  pointed  out,  be  substituted  one  for  the 
ot'ier  without  altering  the  value  of  the  whole 
■diet,  and  thus  variety  may  be  introduced  into  a 
■dietary,  and  the  farmer  mar  exercise  economy  by 
watching  the  market,  and  by  purchasing  those 
foods  otherwise  suitable  which  happen  to  be  tie 
cheapest. 

Easily-grown  Hardy  Perennials,  &c.    Illus- 
trated  by   253    photographic    reproductions. 
By  George  Vos,  B.A.,  editorially  supervised 
byT.  W.    Sanders.     (London:    W.  H.  &  L. 
Collingridge,  pp.  xii  :  276). 
This  is  a  detailed  catalogue,  arranged  alpha- 
betically,   of     the    principal    hardy    perennials, 
including  bulbs  and  tubers.     First  the  scientific 


name,  which  can  be  verified,  is  given,  and  then 
the  popular  one,  which  cannot  be  checked  ;  after- 
wards the  Natural  Order  to  which  the  plant 
belongs  is  indicated.  This  is  followed  by  an 
explanation  of  the  name,  often,  of  course,  no 
explanation  at  all.  There  may,  for  instance, 
have  been  a  French  botanist  of  the  name  of 
Picot,  but  we  never  heard  of  him,  and  do  not 
find  his  name  in  Pritzel.  We  have  always  under- 
stood that  the  name  Picotee  came  from  the 
French  picot,  a  point,  or  spot,  a  pin-prick,  in 
allusion  to  the  minute  spots  which  characterise 
the  Picotee. 

A  brief  description  of  the  mode  of  growth 
and  general  appearance  of  each  species  is 
afforded,  followed  by  cultural  details  based  on 
practical  experience.  The  numerous  illustra- 
tions are  mostly  satisfactory  and  useful,  although 
no  scale  of  magnitude  is  attached,  and  the  colour 
of  the  flowers  is  not  always  indicated.  Few  or 
no  botanical  details  are  given,  and  but  little 
reference  is  made  to  the  infinitude  of  variations 
in  structure,  habits  of  life,  and  adaptation  to 
varying  circumstances  of  soil,  climate,  and  the 
endless  conditions  arising  in  the  course  of  the 
internecine  competition  with  other  plants,  and 
the  warfare  with  insects  and  other  enemies. 
These,  when  studied,  add  enormously  to  the 
interest  attaching  to  the  cultivation  of  plants. 
If  these  details  be  omitted  or  uncared  for,  we 
may  roam  through  a  garden  as  if  it  were  a 
gallery  of  portraits  or  a  waxwork  exhibition  ;  but 
if  attention  be  given  to  them,  then  a  walk  in  the 
fields  or  in  the  garden  brings  a  pleasure  com- 
parable to  meeting  and  having  converse  with  the 
individuals,  whom  otherwise  we  only  know  by 
portraits. 

In  making  these  remarks  we  by  no  means  wish 
to  disparage  the  book  before  us  ;  on  the  contrary, 
we  think  it  one  of  the  very  best  that  has  been 
published  of  its  class,  and  the  cultural  details 
are  especially  valuable  as  clearly  based  on  actual 
experience. 


The  Week's  Work. 


PLANTS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  J.  C.  Tallack,  Gardener  to  E.  Millee  Mltndy,  Esq., 

Shipley  Hall,  Derby. 

Show  Pelargoniums. — Both  root  and  top-growth 
should  now  be  sufficiently  advanced  to  allow  of 
the  plants  being  transferred  to  their  flowering- 
pots.  In  potting,  do  not  disturb  the  roots  on  the 
outside  of  the  ball.  The  soil  may  consist  of  turfy 
loam,  which  should  be  broken  into  pieces  suffi- 
ciently small  to  be  readily  worked  down  between 
the  ball  and  the  pot,  the  finer  particles  being 
discarded,  and  silver-sand  in  quantity,  so  as  to 
make  the  mixture  feel  gritty,  together  with 
some  decayed  horse-dung,  roughly  rubbed  up. 
The  drainage  materials  should  be  carefully 
placed,  the  potting  firmly  performed,  and 
the  ball  not  covered  with  the  fresh  soil.  No 
water  will  be  required  by  the  plants  for  several 
days,  and  very  little  previously  to  the  plants 
beginning  to  grow  freely  ;  but  the  stems  and  pots 
should  be  lightly  syringed  daily  when  the  weather 
is  bright  and  fine. 

Lilium  longiftorum. — Pot-up  these  bulbs  as  fast 
as  they  come  to  hand,  employing  a  sandy  mixture 
of  soil,  and  keeping  the  bulbs  low  down  in  the  pots, 
in  order  to  allow  space  for  a  top-dressijg  of  soil  and 
manure  being  applied  when  the  stems  have  reached 
a  height  of  2  ft.  The  pots  should  contain  a  good 
deal  of  drainage  material,  and  one  bulb  in  each 
5  or  G-inch  pot,  large  bulbs  being  placed  in  the 
larger  pots.  If  several  are  put  together  in  big 
pots,  there  is  nearly  always  irregularity  of 
growth  if  the  plants  are  forced,  and  the  larger 
sizes  of  pots  are  better  for  such  bulbs  as  are 
allowed  to  come  into  flower  at  their  natural  time. 
Stand  the  pots  for  the  present  in  a  cold  frame  or 
pit,  free  from  drip,  covering  each  bulb  with  a 
handful  of  fresh  green  moss. 

Forcing  Azaleas. — The  plants  of  most  sections, 
including  A.   indica,  A.  rustica,  A.  aruosna,  and 


the  hybrids  of  A.  mollis,  may  now  be  brought 
into  the  forcing-house,  if  required  in  flower  at  a 
very  early  date.  Of  A.  indica,  a  few  only  will 
bear  forcing  at  a  very  early  date ;  and  of  these, 
Fielder's  White  and  Deutsche  Perle  are  perhaps 
the  best.  Until  the  scales  of  the  flower-buds 
begin  to  split,  the  temperature  should  not  exceed 
by  night  57°,  and  the  air  should  be  maintained  in 
a  moist  and  growing  condition,  combined  with 
plenty  of  sunlight  and  frequent  syringing,  con- 
tinuing this  treatment  with  a  slight  weekly  in- 
crease of  the  temperature  day  and  night  till  the 
blooms  are  almost  expanded,  at  which  stage  they 
may  be  placed  in  an  intermediate-house. 

Gardenias. — Plants  in  bud  should  be  afforded 
bottom-heat  of  80°/and  a  stove-heat  overhead,  or 
they  will  cast  their  buds  entirely  or  produce 
deformed  flowers.  A  small  quantity  of  artificial 
manure  will  assist  pot  -  bound  plants.  Syringe 
the  plants  freely  with  tepid  water,  and  occa- 
sionally syringe  with  water  containing  a  very 
small  quantity  of  petroleum,  kept  thoroughly 
agitated  during  the  time  the  syringe  is  being 
filled. 

Pancratiums. — These  are  most  acceptable  plants 
during  the  winter,  and  any  well-grown  bulbs  may 
soon  be  brought  into  flower  by  affording  them  a 
brisk  heat  after  having  been  kept  in  a  cool  house, 
the  sudden  change  giving  the  necessary  impetus 
to  the  embryo  spikes. 

Camellias. — Big  plants  in  good  condition  may 
be  afforded  large  quantities  of  weak  manure- 
water  if  the  flower-buds  are  developing  freely. 
The  buds  may  be  reduced  to  one  on  each  shoot  if 
thought  advisable,  but  providing  the  plants  are 
really  strong  and  healthy,  two  buds  on  a  shoot 
are  not  too  many  for  a  plant  to  carry,  choosing 
the  largest  and  the  smallest  so  as  to  obtain  a 
longer  succession  of  flowers. 


THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 

By  R.  Davidson,  Gardener  to  Earl  Cadogan, 
Culford  Hall,  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 

Briar  Rose  Stocks. — It  is  now  the  time  to  collect 
wild  Briar-stocks,  and  after  trimming  the  roots 
and  taps  to  plant  them.  Be  careful  not  to  leave  the 
roots  exposed  to  the  wind  and  sun.  Varieties  of 
Briar  differ  much  in  growth,  and  I  prefer  such  as 
have  smooth,  grey  stems  fairly  free  from  thorns, 
which  are  always  more  free  in  growth  than  the 
hide-bound  sort.  In  planting  the  stocks  on 
well  dug,  rich  ground,  set  them  out  at  18  inches 
apart  in  the  rows,  and  the  latter  at  3|  feet  apart ; 
and  place  a  mulch  of  half  -  rotten  dung  over  the 
roots.  If  the  staple  be  stiff,  Roses  on  the  Briar 
succeed  better  than  on  any  other;  but  where 
such  is  light  and  sandy,  Roses  which  are  pre- 
ferable are  those  budded  on  the  Manetti  stock, 
one  that  succeeds  on  light,  porous  soils  better 
than  any  other,  on  account  of  the  great  number 
of  fibrous  roots  it  throws  out.  It  must,  however, 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Manetti  Rose  makes 
a  stock  fit  only  for  bush  Roses,  but  it  should  in 
no  case  be  seen  above  the  ground,  as  it  is  useless 
for  forming  even  the  shortest  of  stems.  Manetti 
Rose  cuttings  may  be  made  at  this  season,  and 
inserted  in  soft,  fresh,  dryish  ground  in  rows  of 
about  9  inches  apart,  leaving  only  the  tip  of  the 
cutting  above  the  surface.  The  drying  winds 
have  little  effect  on  cuttings  inserted  thus,  and 
almost  all  of  them  will  form  roots. 

Work  in  General. — Tree-leaves  should  still  be 
swept  or  raked  up,  and  taken  to  the  leaf -heap 
for  use  in  the  making  of  hotbeds,  &c. ;  the  lawn 
must  be  swept  occasionally  when  the  turf  is 
dry.  Do  not  leave  the  fallen  leaves  in  the  front 
portions  of  shrubberies,  but  remove  them  or 
bury  them  on  the  spot,  or  put  soil  on  them  so 
that  they  cannot  be  blown  about.  The  fallen  leaves 
found  at  the  back  of  shrubbery  borders,  if  left 
where  they  are,  will  decay  and  provide  suste- 
nance for  the  plants.  At  this  season  many  kinds 
of  shrubs  are  gnawed  or  devoured  by  hares  and 
rabbits  that  have  found  their  way  into  the 
pleasnre-grounds;  but  by  surrounding  the  trees, 
Ac,  with  wire  netting  of  a  suitable  size  of  mesh 
to  neat  stakes  driven  in  the  soil,  the  rodents  can 
be  kept  at  bay.  The  damage  caused  by  hares 
and  rabbits  in  a  night  or  two  to  valuable  trees  is 
sometimes  irreparable,  so  that  it  is  worth  a  little 
trouble  to  destroy  them. 
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THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  W.  P.  Bound,  Gardener  to  J.  Colman.  Esq  ,  Gatton 
Park,  Reigate. 

Phaius. — Although  these  plants  are  still  making 
growth,  much  discretion  will  he  required  in 
affording  water,  otherwise  spotting  of  the  leaves 
may  occur,  which  gives  the  plants  an  unsightly 
appeai-ance.  If  growing  in  a  moist  house,  damp  the 
stages  and  the  outside  of  the  pots  iu  fine  weather. 
P.  grandifolius  and  P.  Blumei,  and  their  varieties, 
P.  bicolor  and  P.  Wallichi,  require  water  only 
when  the  compost  has  got  decidedly  dry,  and 
then  only  in  quantity  sufficient  as  to  make  the 
compost  moist  in  a  moderate  degree.  Hybrid 
Phaius  of  which  P.  tuberculosus  is  one  of  the 
parents,  viz.,  P.  x  Marthise,  P.  x  Cooksoni,  P.  x 
amabilis,  P.  x  Norinan,  require  rather  more 
water  than  the  species  mentioned  above,  but  not 
any  should  he  applied  before  the  potting  materials 
have  got  fairly  dry. 

Zygopetahnyi  Mackayi.  —  The  flower-spikes  now 
emerging  should  be  secured  with  neat  sticks  and 
ties,  and  the  plants  put  into  a  light  part  of  the 
intermediate-house.  The  black  spot  so  frequently 
observed  on  the  flowers  of  Zygopetalums  is  the 
result  of  affording  water  before  it  is  needed  by 
the  plants.  Keep  the  plants  healthy  by  affording 
air  whenever  it  is  safe  so  to  do. 

Lcelia  anceps. — Stake  the  flower-spikes,  leaving 
the  former  of  sufficient  length  to  support  the  tip 
when  the  whole  of  the  flowers  have  expanded. 
New  roots  are  pushing  from  the  more  forward 
growths,  and  such  of  the  plants  as  are  doing  this 
may  be  afforded  rather  more  water  than  others 
later  in  showing  flower.  Afford  the  fullest 
amount  of  sunlight. 

Calanthes. — Most  of  the  foliage  having  now 
ripened,  the  quantity  of  water  applied  should  be 
much  reduced.  Let  the  flower-spikes  be  neatly 
supported,  drawing  them  in  to  the  desired  posi- 
tions, remembering  that  one  of  the  charms  of  the 
Calanthes  is  the  grace  of  the  pendent  flower- 
spikes.  If  Calanthes  have  been  well  exposed  to 
sunshine,  the  spikes  will  be  sufficiently  strong  to 
do  without  sticks  and  ties.  When  the  flowers 
begin  to  expand,  the  plants  should  be  removed 
from  the  house  in  which  they  have  been  growing 
to  a  cooler  and  drier  one.  In  order  to  make  a 
good  effect  with  deciduous  Calanthes,  place  the 
pots  in  a  setting  of  Adiantum  cuneatum,  or  some 
other  nice  dwarf  Ferns.  Weak  Calanthes  are 
the  better  for  not  being  allowed  to  produce 
flowers,  and  such  plants  should  be  removed  to  a 
house  having  a  lnininiuni  warmth  of  55°,  and 
afforded  full  sunlight. 


THE  HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

By  J.  Mayne,  Gardener  to  the  Hon.  Mark  Rolle, 
Bicton,  Budleigh  Salterton,  Devonshire. 

Apples. — For  the  past  fortnight  the  weather 
has  favoured  the  fruit-tree  planter,  and  unless 
severe  frosts  set  in,  such  work  should  be  pushed 
forward  energetically.  All  newly-planted  trees 
and  hushes  will  be  the  better  for  a  mulch  of  half- 
decayed  manure  or  leaf-soil.  For  planting  in 
orchards,  choose  standards  worked  on  the  Crab 
(wildling)  stock,  and  do  not  allow  for  the  first  few 
years  any  grass  to  grow  within  3  feet  of  the  bole, 
as  to  allow  this  to  occur  is  the  impoverishment  of 
the  soil.  The  distance  between  trees  in  orchards 
depends  largely  upon  the  varieties  planted  and 
the  nature  of  the  soil,  but  18  to  24  feet  may  be 
taken  as  a  suitable  one.  In  regard  to  varieties, 
the  following  will  be  found  to  give  satisfaction  in 
a  general  way  : — Dessert :  Devonshire  Quarren- 
den,  Irish  Peach,  Beauty  of  Bath,  Blenheim  and 
Cox's  Orange  Pippins,  Hormead,  and  Adams' 
Pearmain.  Culinary  :  Lord  Sufficld,  Tom  Putt, 
Bismarck,  Pott's  Seedling,  Cox's  Pomona,  Lane's 
Prince  Albert,  Bramley's  Seedling,  Dumelow's 
Seedling,  Beauty  of  Kent,  and  Newton  Wonder. 
Pyramids  and  bushes  may  bo  planted  at  from 
10  to  12  feet  apart,  and  on  good  soils  they  need 
root-pruning  at  intervals  of  four  years,  or  they 
get  unfruitful  and  out  of  bounds.  Espaliers  or 
horizontal-trained  wall  trees  may  be  planted  at 
18  feet  asunder.  The  larger  Apples,  as  Peas- 
good's  Nonsuch,  Warner's  King,  Gloria  Mundi, 
and  Annie  Elizabeth,  should  ho  trained  in  this 
manner.  Stakes  ought  to  be  placed  to  standard 
trees  before  the  trees  are  planted. 


Pears. — My  remarks  upon  Apples  apply  also  to 
Pears,  excepting  that  many  of  the  best  varieties 
require  a  wall  with  a  warm  aspect  to  perfect 
their  fruits.  The  best  methods  of  training  the 
Pear  on  a  wall  are  the  fan  and  the  horizontal, 
especially  when  the  wall  is  of  a  good  height,  and 
of  these  the  fan  is  the  better,  as  by  this  method  a 
wall  area  is  much  sooner  covered  with  bearing 
wood  than  is  the  case  when  trained  horizontally. 
Trees  worked  on  the  Pear  should  stand  15  ft.  apart, 
those  on  the  Quince  10  feet ;  oblique  cordons  are 
useful  for  low  walls,  and  by  their  employment  a 
great  number  of  varieties  can  be  grown  on  a  given 
space  when  set  out  at  about  2  ft.  apart.  The  Pear 
thrives  best  in  a  good  loamy  soil  having  a  warm 
subsoil.  The  varieties  Williams'  Bon  Chretien, 
Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Swan's  Egg,  Pitmaston 
Duchess,  Jargonelle,  Aston  Town,  and  Bergamot 
d'Esperen,  do  well  as  standards ;  likewise  Ca- 
tillac,  Vicar  of  Winkfield,  Dvedale's  St.  Germain, 
and  General  Todtleben,  stewing  Pears.  Marie 
Louise,  Beurre  Superfin,  Winter  Nelis,  Doyenne 
du  Cornice,  Fondante  d'Automne,  Glout  Morceau, 
Josephine  de  Malines,  Beurre  Hardy,  and  Passe 
Colmar,  should  have  preference  for  garden 
planting. 

Filberts  and  Cols. — These  may  well  be  planted 
as  a  shelter  for  fruit-trees  at  12  to  15  feet  asunder, 
having  a  clean  stem  so  as  not  to  be  bothered  with 
suckers  ;  and  include  the  Cosford  among  them,  as 
it  produces  plenty  of  catkins. 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  T.  Tcrton,  Gr.  to  J.  K.  D.  Wingfield  Digbt,  Esq. 
Sherborne  Castle,  Dorsetshire. 

Forcing. — After  the  spell  of  wintry  weather 
lately  experienced,  the  roots  of  Asparagus,  Sea- 
kale,  and  Rhubarb,  will  respond  to  the  application 
of  warmth  more  readily  than  earlier  in  the  season. 
In  order  to  meet  the  demands  at  Christmastido 
and  onwards,  which  in  many  establishments  ex- 
ceed those  of  other  seasons,  a  greater  number  of 
roots  should  be  put  into  forcing  pits,  &c.  In 
the  ease  of  Rhubarb,  allow  the  roots  when  dug  up 
to  remain  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  for  a  few 
days.  Seakale  crowns  may  now  be  potted  when 
dug  up,  and  after  affording  water  place  the  pots 
on  the  floor  of  the  Mushroom-house  for  a  few  days 
before  plunging  them  in  the  hotbed  ;  or,  in  the 
event  of  the  hotbed  being  too  warm,  standing 
them  on  the  surface  till  the  heat  has  declined 
to  a  safe  figure.  In  the  same  way,  let  no 
risks  be  run  with  the  Asparagus  hotbeds, 
and  after  putting  the  roots  in  the  forcing  frame, 
cover  them  with  some  light  soil,  and  tilt  or  remove 
the  lights  till  the  heat  has  declined.  With  this 
safeguard  and  not  too  wintry  weather,  Asparagus 
may  he  cut  in  a  fortnight  from  the  time  of 
putting  the  roots  in  proper  order  in  the  frame. 
The  dung-bed  frames  must  be  kept  at  the  right 
degree  of  warmth  by  applying  linings  of  prepared 
stable  dung,  which  should  be  built  up  from  the 
ground  level  or  from  the  surface  of  the  hot-bed 
as  may  seem  advisable.  Cover  the  frames  with 
matsor  waterproof  canvas, but  do  not  exclude  light 
a  moment  longer  than  cold  weather  may  demand, 
or  blanched  heads  will  residt. 

Carrots. —  A  sowing  of  the  French  forcing 
variety  should  be  made  at  this  date  in  a  frame 
set  on  a  mild  hot-bed.  If  the  bed  on  which  the 
earliest  Asparagus  is  being  forced  will  not  be 
wanted  for  a  succession,  the  Asparagus  -  roots 
should  be  removed,  and  a  layer 3  or  finches  thick 
of  exhausted  Melon-bed  soil  spread  over  the  bed, 
and  Carrot  -  seed  sown  in  drills  drawn  at 
9  inches  apart  with  an  intercrop  sowing  of  the 
short-topped  forcing  Kaddish,  if  these  are  in 
request.  If  necessary,  make  up  a  bed  for  Carrot- 
forcing  with  tree  leaves,  and  afford  these  a  good 
trampling,  placing  the  soil  thereon  when  the 
heat  has  risen,  and  after  a  few  days,  and  when  all 
slugs  have  been  caught,  sow  the  Carrot  -  seeds. 
Immediately  the  tops  of  the  Short  Horn  Carrot 
sown  on  warm  borders  in  the  beginning  of  August 
cease  to  protect  the  roots  from  frost,  cover  the 
beds  with  dry  bracken  or  straw. 

Jerusalem  Artichokes,  ,y<. — For  tidiness  sake, 
the  stems  of  this  plant  should  be  removed  and 
burned,  and  stable-litter  put  close  at  hand  for  pro- 
tecting a  part  of  the  crop  of  tubers  from  frost. 


The  same  applies  to  Parsnips,  Scorzonera,  and 
Salsafy,  all  of  which  should  be  left  in  the 
ground  till  early  in  the  spring.  Snowball  and 
the  less  hardy  varieties  of  Turnips  should  be 
protected  from  frost  with  tree-leaves  scattered 
among  the  bulbs,  having  first  secured  a  supply  for 
present  use. 

Urgent  work. — Weather  very  favourable  for  all 
sorts  of  work  has  been  experienced  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  present  month  ;  and  if  the  gardener 
has  taken  advantage  of  the  same,  the  wheeling  of 
manure  on  to  the  quarters,  trenching,  &c,  will, 
be  in  a  forward  state.  Land  for  early  Peas  may 
need  trenching,  which  should  be  carried  out  at 
an  early  date,  that  also  for  the  early  sowing  of: 
Broad  Beans.  The  Onion  quarter  will  be  all  the 
better  for  being  trenched,  a  bit  of  work  that  is 
better  when  done  early  in  the  winter,  more 
particularly  if  the  soil  is  heavy. 


FRUITS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  James  Whytock,  Gardener  to  the  Duke  of 
Buccleuch,  Dalkeith,  Scotland. 

Earliest  Peach-house. — In  order  to  have  ripe 
fruits  in  the  month  of  April  or  early  in  May,  the 
forcing  of  the  trees  should  now  commence.  Only 
such  trees  as  have  been  forced  early  for  a  year 
or  two  shotdd  be  forced,  and  varieties  that  are 
well  adapted  for  the  work  are — Nectarines  - 
Cardinal,  Early  Rivers,  Lord  Napier  ;  Peaches : 
Alexander,  Amsden  June,  and  Stirling  Castle. 
To  merely  close  the  house  for  the  first  fortnight 
will  be  sufficient,  unless  there  is  sharp  frost.  The 
nio-ht  temperature  should  not  fall  below  45°,  still 
a  very  small  degree  of  artificial  heat  should  be 
applied.  Till  the  fruits  form,  the  temperature  on. 
mild  nights  may  range  from  50°  to  60°,  but  when 
the  weather  is  very  cold  at  night  allow  moderate 
heat  in  the  pipes,  so  as  to  secure  a  warmth  of  40° 
to  50°,  is  enough.  In  bright  weather  by  day,  the 
temperature  with  sun-heat  may  rise  to  (55°,  air- 
borne- o-iven  in  small  quantities  in  the  morning 
hours.°  Syringe  the  trees  lightly  in  the  morning, 
and  damp  down  the  paths  sufficiently  to  counteract 
the  aridity  of  the  air  in  the  house. 

Early-forced  Vinery. — The  house  should  now  be 
closed  if  ripe  Grapes  are  wanted  early  in  the 
month  of  May.  The  best  varieties  for  early 
forcing  are  Black  Hamburgh,  Duke  of  Buccleuch, 
Foster's  Seedling,  and  Madresfield  Court.  Vines 
only  start  away  freely  thus  early  when  well 
established,  and  they  have  been  forced  early 
previously.  For  the  first  fortnight,  if  the 
weather  be  mild,  no  fire-heat  will  be  required,  and 
in  any  case  but  little  fire-heat  should  be  afforded 
before  the  buds  swell,  at  which  stage  a  warmth  of 
55°  at  night  may  he  maintained,  a  little  less  on 
cold  nights,  and  10°  higher  by  day.  In  order  to 
get  an  even  break,  secure  the  Vines  for  a  time 
above  the  front  hot- water  pipes;  syringe  them, 
once  or  twice  a  day  according  to  the  state  of  the 
weather,  allowing  them  however  to  become  dry 
before  evening,  damp  down  the  paths  and  walls, 
and  maintain  the  house  in  a  moderately  moist 
state.  The  air  afforded  is  best  admitted  through 
the  upper  back  wall  ventilators,  and  it  is  better 
if  it  pass  through  some  building  at  the  back  before 
entering  the  vinery. 

Winter  Cucumbers.— The  plants  here  are  doing 
well  planted  in  the  Cucumber-house  on  the  top  of 
a  bed  of  fresh  leaves  3  feet  deep,  and  but  a. 
small  quantity  of  soil  that  is  rough  and  turfy, 
and  mixed  with  short  stable-dung.  The  leaves 
afford  excellent  drainage,  and  with  two  hot-water 
pipes  running  through  them,  sufficient  bottom- 
heat  is  afforded.  The  plants  being  established 
now  cover  the  trellis,  and  are  bearing  Cucum- 
bers. When  the  roots  appear  through  the  soil, 
sprinkle  some  safe  kind  of  fertiliser  on  the  bed, 
together  with  a  small  quantity  of  fresh  turfy 
loam  and  fresh  horse-droppings.  When  applying 
water,  occasionally  put  a  pinch  of  sulphate  of  iron 
into  it;  crop  very  lightly,  and  keep  the  foliage 
and  growth  regulated  at  short  intervals  of 
time.  Fumigate  with  XL-All  occasionally;  do 
not  syringe  the  plants,  but  damp  down  suf- 
ficiently to  counteract  aridity.  The  night  tem- 
perature may  range  from  66  to  70  i"  severe 
weather,  cover  the  roof  rather  than  resort  to 
hard  firing. 
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EDITORIAL     NOTICES. 

ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the  PUBLI8HER. 

Letters  for  Publication,  as  well  as  specimens  and  plant 
for  naming,  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR, 
41,    Wellington    Street,    Covent    Garden,    London. 

Communications  should  be  written  on  one  side  only  of 
the  paper,  sent  as  early  in  the  week  as  possible,  and  duly 
signed  by  the  writer.  If  desired,  the  signature  will  not  be 
printed,  but  kept  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 
lustrations.—  The  Editor  will  thankfully  receive  and  select 
photographs  or  drawings,  suitable  for  reproduction,  of 
gardens,  or  of  remarkable  plants,  flowers,  trees,  <£c. ;  but  he 
cannot  be  responsible  for  loss  or  injury. 


APPOINTMENTS  for  DECEMBER. 


TUESDAY, 


(  National  Chrysanthemum    So- 
Dec.   2J     ciety  Exhibition  (3  days) 

(  Scottish  Hort.  Assoc.  Meeting. 

riff    q  )  Royal    Horticultural    Society, 
L'   ai     Committees  Meeting. 


TUESDAY, 

THURSDAY,     Dec.  26— Christmas  Day. 
FRIDAY,  Dec  26— Bank  Holiday. 


SALES    FOR   THE   WEEK. 

MONDAY  to  FRIDAY,  December  1  to  5— 

Dutch  Bulbs,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  67  &  68, 
Cheanside,  E.C..  at  II  a.m. 

MONDAY,  December  1— 

Bulbs,  at  Stevens'  Rooms,  at  12.:D  and     p  m. 

TUESDAY,  December  2— 

Lilies  of  the  Valley,  by  Pollexfen  &  Co  ,  Pilerim 
Street,  Ludgate  Hill,  E.C. 

WEDNESDAY,  December  3- 

Bulbs,  at  Stevens' Rooms,  at  12  30;  Palms  &c  at 
3  pm.—  Fruit  Trees,  &  -...at  Piatt  Nurseries  Borough 
Oreen.  Kent,  by  Protheroe  <St  Morris.  *t  noon  — 
Lilies,  &c,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris  67  <fc  68  Cheap- 
side.  E.C,  at  5  p  m  —Azaleas,  Palms,  Ac  ,  by  Pro- 
theroe &  Morris,  at  11  A  M. 

THURSDAY,  December  4,— 

Orchids  at  Langley  Park.Beckenham,  by  Protheroe 
&  Morris,  at  noon  —Lilies  of  the  Valley     <£c      by 
Pollexfen  &  Co  ,  Pilgrim  Street,  Ludgate  Hill,  EC 
At  12.30.  ' 

FRIDAY.  December  5— 

Greenhouse  Plants,  &c,  at  Cock  Crow  Hill,  Long 
Ditton.  by  Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  noon  —Orchids 
at  67  &  68,  Cheapside,  E  C  ,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris' 
at  12.30. 

TENDERS. 

Trimming  Trees,  &c,  Town  Clerk,  Town  Hall    Upper 
Street,  Islington. 

Shrubs,  Trees,  fa.,  Town  Clerk,  Town  Hall,  Fulham. 
( For  farther  particulars  see  our  Advertisement  columns.) 


Average  Temperature  for  the  ensuing  week  deduced 
from  Observations  of  Forty-three  Years  at  Chiswick 
— 41'3'. 

ACTUAL  TEMPERATURES  :— 

London.— November  26  (6  p.m.)  :  Max.  55°;  Min.  48°. 

November  27  (Noon).— Black  fog;  mild. 
Provinces.— November  26  (6  p.m.);  Max  51°  Scillv  ■ 
Min.  46%  Shetland. 


Erratic  As  showing  what  can  be  done 
Begonias.  ,jy  hybridising,  cross-breeding, 
and  selection,  there  can  be 
tfewer  more  striking  illustrations  than  those 
afforded  by  the  Begonias.  Well  within  the 
memory  of  the  present  race  of  horticul- 
turists, Begonia  boliviensis  (introduced  in 
1864),  B.  Pearcei  (1865),  B.  Veitchi  (1867), 
and  sundry  other  "  tuberous-rooted  "  species 
were  introduced  from  the  Andes  by  Pearce 
■and  others.  Later  on  came  B.  socotrana, 
introduced  from  the  island  of  Socotra  by 
Prof.  Bayley  Balfour.  What  marvels  have 
■been  raised  from  it  in  the  Veitchian  es- 
tablishment we  all  know ;  or  if  we  did  not, 
the  winter  -  flowering  varieties  now  so 
brilliant  would  very  soon  enlighten  us. 

The  late  John  Laing  was  one  of  the  first 
to  take  the  original  species  in  hand,  and 
thanks  to  his  efforts  and  those  of  many 
others,  the  tuberous  Begonias  of  the  present 
day  originated.  If  a  fashionable  milliner  is 
■entitled  to  call  her  productions  "creations," 
surely  the  hybridist  is  so  to  a  fuller 
-extent,  for  he  has  so  directed  the  course 
■of  evolution  as  to  produce  entirely  novel 
.combinations  such  as  have  no  existence  on 
rthe  Andes,  in  South  Africa,  in  the  island  of 


Socotra,  or  in  any  other  known  habitat  of 
the  wild  Begonias.  He  has  converted  elon- 
gated or  stellate  flowers  into  circular  ones 
— the  forms  so  beloved  of  florists.  He  has 
produced  flowers  which  have  a  marked, 
though,  of  course,  superficial  resemblance 
to  double  Balsams,  to  double  Camellias,  or 
Carnations;  to  almost  anything  rather  than 
a  Begonia. 

A  purist  might  object,  on  the  score  of  bad 
taste,  to  making  flowers  appear  to  be  some- 
thing that  they  ought  not  to  be,  and  are 
not  in  nature.  He  would  say,  "improve" 
your  flower  as  you  like,  accentuate  its  special 
characters,  but  do  not  improve  it  out  of 
recognition  as  a  Begonia ;  do  not  destroy 
its  identity ;  let  it  be  a  Begonia  still.  The 
ordinary  gardener,  or  the  average  lover  of 
plants  will  be  troubled  by  no  such  con- 
siderations. If  the  plants  be  decorative  and 
attractive,  if  they  fulfil  certain  require- 
ments, that  will  be  enough  for  him.  If 
they  satisfy  the  public  taste  or  popular 
caprice,  and  thus  bring  pecuniary  reward  to 
him  to  repay  his  outlay,  he  will  not  be  dis- 
posed to  listen  either  to  the  counsels  of 
;estheticism  or  to  the  discussions  of  philoso- 
phers. Be  this  as  it  may,  the  lovers  of 
Mowers  for  beauty  sake  alone,  or  the  stu- 
dents interested  in  morphological  problems, 
have  alike  ample  means  of  indulging  their 
proclivities,  and  are  under  no  common  obli- 
gations to  the  gardener  for  the  means  of  so 
doing. 

One  singular  fact  may  be  noted  in  refer- 
ence to  these  Begonias,  and  that  is,  that 
while  new  forms  have  been  originated  in 
such  numbers  and  variety,  the  original  spe- 
cies have  disappeared  from  cultivation! 
Outside  Kew,  or  some  other  botanic  garden, 
B.  boliviensis,  for  instance,  is  probably  now 
nowhere  to  be  found  in  cultivation.  It  has, 
however,  left  its  traces  behind,  verifying  the 
old  Horatian  axiom — 

"  Naturam  expellas  furcii,  tainen  usque  recurret." 

To  some  such  recurrence  as  this  we  attri- 
bute the  extraordinary  forms  exhibited  by 
Sir  Trevor  Lawrence  at  a  recent  meeting 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  and  two 
of  which  were  drawn  for  us  on  that  occasion 
by  Mr.  Worthington  SMiTH(figs.  133, 134,  and 
135).  When  first  we  saw  illustrations  of  these 
extraordinary  productions  in  the  Revue 
Horticole,  1900,  p.  644,  we  were  at  a  loss  to 
account  for  them,  and  looked  on  them  as 
illustrations  of — 

"  Such  stuff  as  dreams  are  made  of." 

An  examination  of  Sir  Trevor's  specimens 
supplies,  nevertheless,  what  we  think  is  a 
reasonable  explanation  of  their  remarkable 
appearance.  In  some  of  the  sections  of  the 
genus  of  Begonia,  of  which  B.  boliviensis  is 
an  illustration,  the  stamens  are  grouped  in 
elongated  clusters  (see  fig.  132,  p.  895)  ;  they 
are  what  a  botanist  would  call  either  mona- 
delphous  or  polyadelphous,  according  to  the 
presence  of  one  or  more  clusters,  each  group 
of  stamens  consisting  apparently  of  many. 
Now  such  aggregates  are  known  to  consist 
not  of  so  many  different  stamens,  but  of  one 
much  -  branched  stamen.  In  Mallows,  in 
Hypericum,  in  some  Myrtles  (Callistemon), 
and  some  other  plants,  itjs "obvious  enough 
to  the  naked  eye,  that  in  spite  of  the  multi- 
tude of  anthers  there  are  but  five  primary 
stamens,  and  that  each  of  these  five  branches 
into  a  vast  number  of  subdivisions,  each 
bearing  its  own  anther. 


In  these  extraordinary  Begonias  the  same 
thing  occurs :  there  are  primarily  three  or 
five  stamens,  each  of  which  branches  into 
a  vast  number  of  sub-divisions,  generally 
with  an  anther  at  the  top  of  each.  But  in 
these  new  forms  the  sub-divisions  are  mostly 
barren.  In  fact,  they  are  petals  which  have 
not  made  up  their  minds,  if,  for  the  sake  of 
illustration,  we  may  be  pardoned  such  a 
phrase,  whether  to  be  petals  or  stamens. 

It  will  be  perhaps  objected  that  the  real 
stamens  are  present  in  some  of  these  flowers 
and  not  in  the  shape  of  elongated  clusters, 
but  in  roundish  heads.  That  is  quite  true, 
but  it  bears  out  our  opinion  that  these 
phenomenal  Begonias  which  we  know  for 
certain  to  be  of  mixed  parentage,  are  re- 
curring to  the  condition  which  was  the 
normal  one  in  B.  boliviensis  or  some  other 
of  their  ancestors. 

As  to  the  tubes,  horns,  funnels,  and  other 
forms  which  add  so  much  to  the  grotesque 
appearance  of  some  of  these  flowers,  they 
arise  as  many  "  pitchers  "  do,  from  dispro- 
portionate growth,  by  virtue  of  which  the 
outer  portions  grow  faster  than  the  central 
or  terminal  portion,  and  thus  at  leDgth  a 
tubular  formation  results. 

An  illustrated  account  of  the  variations  in 
the  genus  Begonia  by  the  present  writer 
will  be  found  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle 
for  August  26,  1882.  The  most  remarkable 
change  effected  since  that  time  is  the  pro- 
duction of  the  crested  Begonias,  which  have 
suggested  the  present  note. 


DOWNSIDE,  LEATHERHEAD. — Our  Supplemen- 
tary Illustration,  taken  from  a  photograph  by 
Mr.  F.  Mason  Good,  shows  the  Lily-tank  in  the 
gardens  of  that  establishment  as  it  was  before 
the  recent  alterations,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  tank  has  been  doubled  in  size.  It 
contains  more  than  fifty  of  the  newest  and 
best  varieties  of  Water  -  Lily,  such  as  N. 
flammea,  gloriosa,  sanguinea,  Ellisiana,  Mar- 
liacea  ignea,  M.  carnea,  Laydekkeri,  fulgens,  and 
Gladstoniana.  They  do  remarkably  well  in  tubs, 
and  flower  very  freely.  Mr.  Mease,  under  whose 
charge  they  are,  finds  that  it  is  best  to  divide 
the  plants  about  every  three  years,  else  they  get 
overcrowded.  The  soil  in  which  they  are  planted 
is  loam,  cow-manure,  and  a  little  bone-meal.  The 
re-tubbing  is  best  done  in  the  month  of  May. 

Royal   Horticultural  Society. —There 

will  be  no  meeting  of  the  Committees  on  Tuesday 
next ;  but  the  last  meeting  this  year  will  be  held 
on  Tuesday,  December  9,  in  the  Drill  Hall,  Buck- 
ingham Gate,  Westminster. 

At  a  general  meeting  of  the  Society,  held 

on  Tuesday,  Nov.  18,  forty-four  new  Fellows  were 
elected,  amongst  them  being  the  Right  Hon. 
Lord  Hastings,  the  Eight  Hon.  Lady  Tweed- 
mouth,  Major  F.  G.  Parsons,  Major  H.  Terry, 
and  Capt.  Hincks,  making  a  total  of  1,089 
elected  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  year. 

National  Rose  Society.— At  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  committee  of  the  National  Eose 
Society,  the  old  question  once  more  cropped  up  as 
to  whether  the  award  made  in  the  case  of  a  meri- 
torious new  plant  or  seedling  should  be  made  to 
the  raiser,  to  the  introducer,  or  to  the  exhibitor. 
As  a  matter  of  abstract  justice,  no  doubt  the 
award  should  go  to  the  raiser ;  but  as  a  matter  of 
practice,  the  Society  can  only  deal  with  the  exhi- 
bitor and  his  exhibit,  and  has  not,  in  all  cases,  the 
means  of  knowing  the  origin  of  the  particular 
plant.  Again,  it  may  happen  that  two  or  more 
exhibitors  may  show  the  same  plant  at  the  same 
exhibition.  To  which  of  the  two  should  the 
award  be  made — or  should  it  be  given  to  both  ? 
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Hence  has  arisen  the  practice  of  making  the 
award  to  the  plant.  If  the  introducer  or  the 
raiser  chooses  to  sell  his  rights  unconditionally, 
.he  at  least  has  no  reason  to  complain  if  his  good 
■■work  is  not  publicly"  recognised.  He  might,  in 
any  case,  receive  the  "congratulations"  of  the 
Society  which  looks  to  his  merits  and  the  merits 
•of  the  plant,  and  not  to  any  commercial  arrange- 
ment he  may  happen  to  make  with  regard  to  it. 

This  Society  appears,  like  so  many  other 

•ventures,  to  have  suffered  in  consequence  of  the 
postponement  of  the  Coronation.  The  receipts 
tfrom  the  show  held  in  the  Temple  Gardens  prove 
a  considerable  deficit.  The  Society  is,  however, 
so  financially  sound,  and  is  so  protected  by 
guarantees  and  otherwise,  that  no  material  in- 
convenience need  be  anticipated,  particularly  in 
wiew  of  the  large  number  of  new  members  who 
joined  the  Society  this  season,  mainly  as  a  result 
■of  the  show  held  at  the  Temple.  An  exhibition 
will  be  held  in  the  same  locality  next  summer, 
(but  there  will  be  no  southern  exhibition  in  1903. 

National  Dahlia  Society.— The  annual 
■meeting  of  this  Society  will  be  held  at  the  Hotel 

Windsor  on  December  16.  The  1903  exhibition 
will  take  place  on  September  1  and  2,  at  the 
.Drill  Hall,  Westminster.  There  will  be  a  Con- 
ference on  the  Judging  of  Cactus  Dahlias  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  first  day.     Lord  Ilchestek  has 

kindly  consented  to  become  a  patron  of  the  Society. 

The  Massachusetts  Horticultural  So- 
ciety . — We  have  on  a  previous  occasion  gi  ven  illus- 
trations of  the  Hall  recently  erected  in  Boston, 
U.S.A.,  but  refer  to  it  again  to  point  out  that  the 
2>roposed  Hall  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
•as  figured  last  week,  is  somewhat  larger.  The 
Boston  Hall  is  123  feet  long  by  511  feet  in  width, 
.and  there  is  a  smaller  Hall  57  feet  by  28  feet. 
One  excellent  feature  of  the  larger  Hall  is  a 
raised  platform,  52  feet  by  28  feet  in  measure- 
ment, and  41  feet  above  the  floor  of  the  main 
Hall.  The  first  floor,  including  the  halls  and 
.lecture-room,  covers  an  area  of  over  18,066  square 
.feet.  It  is  the  third  building  erected  by  the 
Society,  and  is  stated  to  be  "  without  a  peer  in 
lits  arrangements  for  exhibitions,  its  magnificent 
-architectural  effect,  and  its  solidity  and  durability 
of  construction."  The  cost  of  the  building  was 
^90,997  dollars,  and  that  of  the  land  225,000, 
anaking  a  total  of  515,997  dollars.  Doubtless  the 
<?oniniittee  charged  with  the  details  of  our  own 
.Hall  will  give  careful  consideration  to  the  par- 
ticulars given  in  the  last  part  of  the  Transactions 
of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society. 

A  Fragment  of  the  Parthenon  Frieze 
Found  on  a  Rockery.— Dr.  A.  S.  Murray, 
Keeper  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities  in  the 
British  Museum,  read  a  paper  before  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  architects  recently.  Inci- 
dentally, he  mentioned  that  a  year  or  more  ago 
Jie  received  from  a  clergyman  a  copy  of  a  Greek 
.inscription  on  a  piece  of  marble  in  a  rockery  in 
Essex.  It  turned  out  to  be  an  inscription  which 
.had  been  missing  since  about  1771,  in  which  year 
it  was  published  in  the  Archceologia  of  the  Society 
•of  Antiquaries.  The  story  was  that  Stuart,  when 
in  Athens,  preparing  the  drawings  for  his  famous 
book,  had  picked  up  this  inscribed  piece  of  marble, 
and,  after  changing  hands  several  times,  it  was 
.eventually  found  on  an  estate  in  Essex,  once 
•belonging  to  a  well-known  antiquary,  Thomas 
Astle.  The  inscription  is  of  no  little  historical 
.interest,  being  part  of  a  monument  erected  in 
Athens  in  honour  of  volunteers  from  Cleonse,  who 
■had  fought  on  the  side  of  the  Athenians  (457, 
B.C.)  in  the  battle  of  Tanagra  against  the  Lace- 
.da'iuonians  and  Euboeans.  When  the  copy  was 
«ent  to  Dr.  Murray,  he  noted  that  an  important 
part  of  the  inscription  was  still  missing.  Since 
then,  however,  a  son  of  the  present  owner  of  the 
estate  had  found  that  part  in  digging  round 
the  rockery.     The  larger  piece  has  a  bleached 


appearance  from  long  exposure,  but  the  fragment 
lately  dug  up  looks  as  if  it  might  have  been 
brought  from  Athens  the  other  day.  Two  or 
three  months  ago  the  gardener,  in  digging  beside 
the  old  rockery,  came  upon  what  has  turned  out  to 
be  a  fragment  of  the  Parthenon  frieze.  Though 
found  under  the  earth,  the  fragment  must  have 
been  long  exposed  to  severe  English  weather. 
Down  the  face  of  the  sculptured  horseman  the 
rain  had  driven  furrows,  which  take  away  some  of 
its  charms.  This  fragment  does  not  appear  in 
any  drawings  made  before  Lord  Elgin's  time.  It 
had  fallen  before  then,  most  likely  during  the 
gunpowder  explosion  within  the  Parthenon  in  the 
seventeenth  century. 

Rose  "Corallina"  on  November  18.— Our 
correspondent,  Mr.  J.  Jeffrey,  St.  Mary  Isle 
Gardens,  Kirkcudbright,  sent  us  some  beautiful 
Roses,  Dahlias,  &c,  which  he  gathered  in  this 
favoured  locality  on  the  above  date.  Most  beau- 
tiful of  all,  however,  were  the  richly  coloured 
blooms  of  the  new  Rose  Corallina,  which  Mr. 
Jeffrey  says  has  produced  flowers  continuously 
since  the  commencement  of  the  month  of  June. 

Germination  of  Pollen-grains  in  Water. 
— It  is  well  known  that  pollen  -  grains  can  be 
artificially  germinated  in  water,  or  in  water  to 
which  a  little  sugar  has  been  added  ;  and  M. 
Pierre  Paul  Richter  communicates  to  the 
Comptes  Rendus  for  Oct.  20  the  result  of  trials  made 
by  him  to  discover  how  far  the  presence  of  stig- 
mata from  allied  or  distinct  species  affected  this 
germination.  He  pronounces  that  "  the  pollen 
of  a  certain  number  of  species  which  do  not 
germinate  in  pure  water,  yet  may  do  so  if  to  this 
water  a  stigma  of  the  same  or  of  an  allied  species 
is  added.  In  the  presence  of  a  stigma  of  an 
entirely  different  plant,  the  grains  germinate  less 
readily,  or  not  at  all.  Therefore  there  m  1st  be 
in  the  stigmata  substances  with  special  influences 
inducing  the  germination  of  the  pollen  of  the  same 
plant,  and  preventing  it  in  any  foreign  pollen." 

Louis  Wain's  Annual.  —  We  note  that 
Messrs.  A.  Treherne  &  Co.,  3,  Agar  Street,  W.C., 
have  again  this  season  published  Louis  Wain's 
Annual,  in  which  the  well-known  draughtsman 
gives  us  many  pictures  of  his  favourite  cats.  In 
semi-human  guise,  we  have  cat-tragedies,  cat- 
comedies,  and  cat-farces,  each  represented  by  a 
few  strokes  with  a  clever  pen.  Various  con- 
tributors have  furnished  letterpress  in  prose 
and  verse,  but  the  many  pictures  are  of  course 
the  chief  attraction  offered  by  this  amusing 
publication. 

ANTHURIUM  HYBRIDUM. — Our  Dutch  contem- 
porary, Floralia,  publishes  in  its  issue  for  Oct.  10,  a 
coloured  illustration  of  an  Anthurium,  with  a  cor- 
date, ovate,  acute,  green  spathe,  with  the  centre 
presenting  so  large  a  blotch  of  red  that  the  green 
margin  is  relatively  small.  The  spadix  is  ivory- 
white. 

French  Colonial  Schools.  —  It  is  a 
pleasant  duty  to  have  to  record  the  appointment 
of  another  Kewite  to  a  post  of  importance.  In 
this  instance  the  fortunate  individual  is  Mr.  H. 
Navel,  who,  after  having  been  educated  at  the 
National  School  of  Horticulture  at  Versailles, 
and  having  stayed  at  Whiteley's  nurseries  long 
enough  to  learn  the  English  languarge,  made  a 
stay  of  twelve  months  at  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew. 
He  then  returned  to  France,  and  after  spend- 
ing some  months  in  the  "  Jardin  Colonial " 
of  Vincennes,  under  the  direction  of  M.  J. 
Dybowski,  has  recently  been  appointed  Direc- 
teur  dcs  Cultures  de  VInslitut  Colonial  de  Nantes, 
a  post  lately  created  by  the  French  Govern- 
ment for  the  development  of  the  instruction 
and  also  for  the  rearing  of  economic  plants  useful 
to  intending  planters  in  the  French  colonies. 
Our  best  wishes  to  the  new  director  who,  during 


part  of  his  stay  in  England,  occupied  the  position 
of  Vice-President  of  that  useful  institution  the 
Societe  Francaise  d'Horticulture  de  Londres. 
which  has  done  so  much  during  the  last  twelve 
years  on  behalf  of  the  young  French  gardeners  who 
have  resided  in  this  country,  and  the  few  English 
gardeners  who  have  sought  its  help  and  support 
to  procure  for  them  suitable  situations  on  the 
continent.  It  is  a  society  to  which  every  English 
gardener,  having  even  a  small  knowledge  of 
French,  might  well  belong. 

Experiments  in  Grafting. —  The  author 
(R.  H.  Biffen),  was  successful  in  grafting  the 
following  plants  : — 1,  Varieties  of  Beta  vulgaris, 
Sutton's  Mammoth  Long  Red,  Sutton's  Yellow 
Globe,  Sutton's  Tankard,  the  Kleinwanz-lebener 
Sugar-Beet,  and  the  Crimson  Beet.  2,  Troparo- 
lum  majus,  and  T.  canariense.  3,  Varieties  of 
Radishes  (Raphanus  raphanistrum).  4,  Bras- 
sicas,  Kale  on  Drumhead  Cabbage,  Broccoli  on 
Cabbage,  Brussels  Sprout  on  Cabbage,  Kohl-Rabi 
on  Kale,  and  vice  versd  in  each  case.  5,  Legumi- 
nosse,  Trifolium  repens  on  T.  pratense  and  T.  hy- 
bridum, T.  pratense  on  T.  repens  and  T.  hybridum, 
and  T.  hybridum  on  T.  repens  and  T.  pratense, 
Medicago  sativa  on  Trifolium  pratense,  and  T. 
pratense  on  Anthyllis  vnlneraria.  In  no  case  was 
there  any  visible  sign  that  scion  and  stock  affected 
one  another.  The  author  confirms  Daniels'  results 
(Ann.  Sci.  Nat.,  1898,  p.  1),  that  the  effect  of 
grafting  is  often  to  dwarf  the  plants,  to  retard 
their  flowering  season,  and  in  som?  cases  to 
render  them  more  liable  to  the  attacks  of  animal 
pests.  In  a  series  of  experiments  with  Potatos 
(Solanum  tuberosum),  indication  of  a  mutual 
effect  between  scion  and  stock  was  observed.  A 
variety  of  tubers,  a,  was  grafted  on  another 
variety  B, and  similarly  b  on  A.  The  resulting  crops 
consisted  of  tubers  of  the  types  a  and  B.  and  also  of 
tubers  of  which  one  end  (the  distal)  resembled  A, 
whilst  the  other  (proximal)  end  resembled  B. 
Such  composite  tubers  have  long  been  recognised 
as  typical  "graft-hybrids,"  but  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  if  divided  transversely,  each  half 
is  indistinguishable  from  one  of  its  parents,  and 
that  the  tuber  itself  shows  all  the  characteristics 
of  its  parent,  and  not  only  certain  dominant  ones; 
hence  the  graft-hybrid  is  not  comparable  with 
the  sexually  produced  hybrid.  Vines  (Oxford). 
•'  Botanisches  Centralblatt,"  Bd.  xc,  No.  15,  p.  408. 

Agri-Horticultural  Society  of  Madras. 

—The  AnnualReport  dated  March,  1902,  contains 
a  report  on  the  progress  of  the  society  and  its 
o-arden.  Among  the  plants  distributed  among 
the  members  is  Congea  tomentosa  var.  azurea, 
a  trailing  Burmese  Verbenaceous  plant,  little 
known  in  English  gardens. 

GUAVAS. — In  the  Report  of  the  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  of  the  University  of  California, 
part  i.,  published  in  1902,  we  find  an  article  by 
Mr.  J.  Burtt  Davy  on  the  cultivated  Guavas, 
and  their  botanical  differences.  Our  colonial 
brethren  will  do  well  to  consult  this  article.  The 
cultivated  species  referred  to  are  :  1.  Psidium  gua- 
yava,  with  three  varieties,  sapidissimum,  pyri- 
ferum,  and  pomiferum ;  2,  P.  polycarpon ;  3, 
P.  araca ;  4,  P.  guianense  ;  5,  P.  Cattleyanum, 
the  Strawberry-Guava,  with  a  variety  lueidum. 
Other  less  known  species  are  mentioned  by  name. 
The  distinguishing  characteristics  lie  in  the  four- 
angled,  two-angled,  or  cylindrical  stems,  as  well 
as  in  the  form  and  colour  of  the  fruit. 

British  Gardeners  in  the  States.— It  is 

curious,  and  in  some  senses  satisfactory,  to  read 
the  record  of  certain  American  horticulturists 
who  were  called  on  to  give  evidence  in  an  im- 
portanttrial.  Thej  included  lh\  W  u.su.  formerly 
a  gardener  with  Sir  Watkin  Williams  Wynn, 
and  elsewhere,  and  known  as  the  raiser  of  various 
Roses  of  great  merit;  Mr.  Fabqi-hak,  formerly 
in  the  service  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
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the  head  of  the  firm  of  E.  &  J.  Faequhar  &  Co. ; 
Mr.  Robeet  Cameron,  head  gardener  at  Harvard 
Botanical  Garden,  an  old  Kewite  ;  Mr.  William 
Ceaig,  who  was  at  Levens  Hall,  Westmorland, 
and  other  places,  and  now  Superintendent  of  Mrs. 
Ames'  gardens  at  North  Easton ;  and  Mr.  Law- 
rence Cottee,  formerly  of  Lakelands,  and  Fota, 
near  Cork.  Of  course,  we  might  cite  very  many 
more  instances  of  men  occupying  the  highest 
positions  in  American  horticulture,  who  laid  the 
foundations  of  their  fame  and  success  in  the  old 
country.  We  are  sorry  to  lose  them,  and  sorry 
they  are  not  sheltered  by  the  Union  Jack,  but 
they  seem  to  thrive  under  the  Stars  and  Stripes, 
and  long  may  they  continue  to  do  so. 

MUSA  RELIGIOSA. — This  species  was  introduced 
into  France  some  years  ago,  having  been  brought 
from  the  Congo  by  M.  Dybowski.  M.  Dybowski 
becoming  the  Director  of  the  Jardin  Colonial  at 
Noyent-sur-Marne  did  not  fail  to  grow  this  plant, 
which  has  also  been  introduced  by  MM.  Vilmokin, 
Andrieljx  &  Co.  Botanically  speaking,  the  spe- 
cies is  very  distinct  and  curious,  the  bulb 
being  full  of  starch  ;  the  fruits  are  dry,  and  not 
eatable.  The  foliage  is  full  and  handsome,  like 
that  of  Musa  Ensete,  but  it  easily  gets  rolled 
round,  and  so  deteriorates  in  appearance.  The 
plant  flowered  for  the  first  time  in  France  in  the 
Colonial  Garden  at  Noyent,  and  an  inflorescence 
on  a  sturdy  stem  was  exhibited  at  a  meeting  on 
October  23  of  the  Societe  Nationale  d'Horticulture. 

Texas  State  Flower.— The  Buffalo  Clover, 
Lupinus  texensis,  has  been  adopted  as  the  floral 
badge  of  the  State  of  Texas.  The  flowers  are  of 
a  rich  blue,  covering  the  prairies  in  spring,  and 
filling  the  air  with  delicious  fragrance. 

"  Pacific  Florist."— This  newly  established 
magazine,  published  at  San  Francisco,  is  issued 
as  a  journal  of  information  for  florists,  nursery- 
men, and  fruit-growers.  From  it  we  learn  that 
Dr.  Swingle  has  been  appointed  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  to  investigate 
Fig-culture  in  Italy,  and  to  transmit  specimen 
trees  to  the  United  States,  and  especially  to 
California. 

A  Fine  Specimen  Cactus.— A  correspondent 
informs  us  that  at  the  present  date  there  is  in 
Aswarby  Park  Gardens,  Lincolnshire,  a  plant  of 
Epiphyllum  truncatum,  growing  in  a  9-inch  pot, 
carrying  over  200  blooms.  This  plant  has  received 
no  special  treatment. 

The  Rubber  Industry. — In  Ceylon,  and  in 
the  Straits  Settlements,  large  plantations  of  Para 
rubber  (Hevea  brasiliensis)  have  been  made  by 
private  enterprise.  The  Government  of  India 
now  propose  to  plant  10,000  acres  in  Burmah  with 
the  same  tree,  a  proceeding  viewed  with  dismay 
by  the  private  growers  in  the  colonies  aforesaid. 
The  Secretary  for  the  Colonies  has  been  memo- 
rialised on  the  subject,  but  the  demand  for  rubber 
is  so  great  that  it  is  hardly  likely  that  steps  will 
be  taken  to  limit  the  output  in  any  way. 

The  Usefulness  of  Botanic  Stations. 
— In  the  last  number  of  the  Agricultural  News, 
issued  by  the  Imperial  Department  of  Agriculture 
for  the  West  Indies,  a  paragraph  under  the  above 
head  draws  attention  to  the  list  of  plants  distri- 
buted by  the  Botanic  Station,  Dominica,  during 
the  year  ending  March  31  last.  The  writer  says 
this  branch  of  the  work  of  a  botanic  station  is  apt 
to  be  overlooked  by  the  casual  visitor,  though  it 
is  extremely  important  in  promoting  the  agri- 
cultural welfare  of  the  West  Indies.  It  makes 
very  little  show,  and  yet  demands  an  enormous 
expenditure  of  time  on  the  part  of  the  most 
skilled  members  of  the  station  staff.  The  nur- 
series so  laboriously  filled  during  the  months  of 
preparation  with  plants  raised  from  seeds  and 
cuttings   are   rapidly   emptied   at  the    planting 


season,  and  all  the  work  has  to  be  commenced 
afresh.  The  total  number  of  economic  plants 
distributed  from  the  Dominica  Station  during  the 
last  season  amounted  to  60,500,  in  addition  to 
large  quantities  of  seeds,  Pine-suckers,  Onion- 
sets,  &c.  Amongst  the  more  important  items 
were  37,000  Limes,  and  725  of  the  new  spineless 
variety ;  12,000  Cacao-plants,  over  1000  Nutmeg- 
plants,  3000  Sour  Orange-plants  for  stock,  and 
some  600  budded  Oranges ;  besides  which,  of 
special  importance  were  450  rubber-plants,  for 
the  cultivation  of  which  Dominica  seems  well 
adapted.  It  will  be  agreed  that  these  items  go 
far  to  justify  the  existence  of  the  West  India 
Botanic  Stations. 

Berkshire  School  Gardens.  —  In  March 
of  the  current  year  school  gardens  were  estab- 
lished in  a  number  of  villages  in  Berkshire,  and, 
despite  a  rather  unfavourable  year  from  a  weather 
point  of  view,  these  have  all  proved  a  signal 
success.  There  was  a  keen  competition  for  the 
prizes  offered  for  the  best  gardens  by  the  Tech- 
nical Education  Committee  of  the  Berks  County 
Council.  The  judge's  ruling  resulted  in  the 
first  prize  going  to  Aldermaston,  the  second 
to  Ardington,  and  the  third  to  Faringdon. 
Mr.  Ketsee  kindly  entertained  the  boys  of  Alder- 
maston to  tea  on  the  evening  of  the  17th  inst., 
when  the  prizes  were  presented  by  Mrs.  Ketsee. 
Each  of  the  prize-winners  was  greeted  with  a  few 
cheery  words  of  welcome  and  encouragement. 
Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ketsee  take  the  greatest 
interest  in  the  movement,  which,  assisted  by  such 
practical  encouragement,  bids  fair  to  develop 
considerably  in  the  near  future. 

Beckenham  Horticultural. — There  was  a 
crowded  meeting  on  Friday,  November  21,  to  hear 
Mr.  M.  E.  Mills,  gr.  at  Coombe  House,  Croydon, 
read  a  paper  on  "  The  Cidtivation  of  the  Japanese 
Chrysanthemum  for  Exhibition."  Mr.  William 
Weeks,  late  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Bromley  and 
District  Chrysanthemum  Society,  presided.  A 
discussion  followed  the  reading  of  the  paper. 
Some  fine  exhibition  blooms  were  staged  by  Mr. 
Robertson,  gr.  at  "  Winterdine,"  and  Mr.  Lang- 
foed,  gr.  at  Cedars  Lawn,  to  each  of  which  a 
Certificate  of  Merit  was  awarded. 

Royal  Dublin  Society.— Prof.  T.  John- 
son, D.Sc,  F.L.S.,  read  a  paper  on  "  Phellomyces 
sclerotiophorus,  Frank,"  a  fungus  of  unknown 
affinities,  which  causes  a  form  of  scab  in  Potato 
tubers  and,  in  extreme  cases,  a  dry  rot.  The 
author  first  observed  the  fungus  in  several  Potato 
varieties  grown  in  the  west  and  other  parts  of 
Ireland,  in  the  autumn  of  1001.  Phellomyces 
causes  the  formation  of  discoloured  patches  in 
the  skin  of  the  tuber,  in  the  midst  of  which  are 
generally  present  the  minute  sclerotia,  01  mm. 
in  diameter,  just  recognisable,  in  washed  tubers, 
with  the  naked  eye.  In  mild  attacks,  the  fungus 
simply  makes  the  tuber  unsightly;  in  more 
severe  cases  it  strips  off  layer  after  layer  of  the 
protecting  skin  of  the  tuber,  and  may  ultimately 
penetrate  through  the  skin  into  the  flesh  of  the 
tuber,  killing  the  protoplasm,  sending  the  my- 
celial hypha?  between  and  through  the  cells,  and 
boring  into  the  starch  grains.  Both  in  appear- 
ance and  action,  Phellomyces  is  readily  distin- 
guishable from  Rhizoctonia,  an  extremely  common 
cause  of  scab  and  rot  in  Potatos.  Phellomyces 
can  pass  from  seed-tubers  to  the  resulting  crop, 
and  is  communicable  from  infected  ground  to 
healthy  tubers  grown  in  it.  The  author  found 
soaking  the  diseased  tubers  in  0'8  per  cent 
solution  of  formalin  for  1^  hour  destroyed  the 
fungus  control,  untreated  tubers  giving  a  diseased 
crop.  Three  varieties  imported  from  France, 
planted  in  Connemara,  gave  crops  showing 
Sclerotinia,  Sclerotiorum,  and  Phellomyces 
sclerotiophorus,  both  unknown  in  Fiance  on  the 
Potato  up  to  the  present.  Frank  first  saw  the 
fungus,   in    various  parts  of   Germ  ny,  in  1894, 


and  agaiu  in  succeeding  years.  The  author  said 
he  had  nothing  to  add  to  the  account  given  by 
Frank  of  its  very  imperfectly  known  life-history. 
November  18,  1902. 

Cambridgeshire  Horticultural  So- 
ciety.— At  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Cambridge- 
shire Horticultural  Society,  Mr.  ArthueMatthew 
made  the  welcome  announcement  that  the  So- 
ciety's recent  show  was  attended  by  upwards  of 
3,000  persons.  This  not  only  testifies  to  the 
increased  popularity  of  the  Society,  but  justifies 
the  retention  of  the  show  in  the  Society's- 
schedule.  As  the  oldest  horticultural  institution, 
in  the  county,  the  Cambridgeshire  Horticultural 
Society  has  done  the  best  possible  service. 

Canadian  Fruits.— A  shipment  of  Canadian- 
Pears  recently  arrived  at  Glasgow,  and  the- 
following  facts  with  regard  to  this  fruit  may  be- 
of  interest.  The  shipment  turned  out,  both  as 
regards  quality  and  the  price  at  which  the  whole- 
sale dealers  were  able  to  sell  the  Pears,  much 
beyond  expectation.  One  large  dealer  purchased 
over  300  cases  at  3s.  9<i.  to  4s.,  and  after  keeping; 
them  for  a  couple  of  weeks  he  sold  every  case 
at  5s.  to  5s.  6d.  each.  These  were  Duchesse 
d'Angouleme  beginning  to  colour  splendidly. 
Another  dealer,  after  keeping  twenty  cases  for- 
ten  days  in  a  warm  Banana-house,  disposed  of 
them  at  from  5s.  6rf.  to  6s.,  and  the  buyers  were 
well  satisfied  with  the  bargain.  The  dealers, 
generally  speak  well  of  the  whole  consignment. 
In  fact  one  dealer  has  expressed  the  opinion  thatv 
the  shipment  in  question  was  very  much  better- 
than  the  late  French  Pears  he  had  been  getting- 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  looking  at  the  large 
market  in  the  Un  ited  Kingdom,  especially  at  this, 
time  of  the  year,  for  fruit,  that  future  consign- 
ments from  Canada,  if  they  maintain  the  quality 
of  that  under  notice,  will  meet  with  a  ready- 
sale,  and  will  fetch  higher  prices  than  those- 
mentioned  above.  Office  of  High  Commisioner for 
Canada. 

Cherkley  COURT. — A.  Dixon,  Esq.,  most- 
kindly  threw  open  his  gardens  and  glasshouses  tc 
the  public  on  the  afternoons  of  Sunday,  Nov.  16. 
and  23.  They  were  visited  by  some  3,000  persons- 
There  was  at  that  time  a  fine  show  of  Chrysan- 
themums, consisting  of  about  150  varieties.  A 
plant  of  Victoria  Regia  had  one  perfect  flower. 

The  Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent  In- 
stitution.— The  next  annual  meeting  will  be 
held  on  January  22,  at  Simpson's,  Strand,  at- 
3  p.m.  Thero  will  be  fifteen  candidates  elected  to- 
the  benefits  of  the  Institution,  from  a  list  of 
forty-six  applicants.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
eleven  candidates  were  placed  on  the  funds- 
several  months  ago  to  commemorate  the  King's. 
Coronation,  so  that  the  number  of  accessions  for- 
the  year  will  be  twenty-six.  This  liberal  policy- 
of  the  Committee  should  stir  gardeners  and  their 
employers  to  afford  the  Institution  a  nieasure- 
of  increased  support.  They  cannot  give  their- 
means  to  a  more  commendable  charity.  Mr.  C.  J. 
Ingram,  the  zealous  Secretary,  will  be  very  glad 
to  receive  the  names  of  new  subscribers,  or  of  any 
willing  to  give  a  donation. 

Wood  &  Ingram  and  J.  Wood  Ingram. — 

An  unfortunately  confused  statement  occurred  in 
our  last  number  with  reference  to  these  firms.  A 
corrected  version  is  published  under  the  head  of 
"  Trade  Notice  "  in  our  present  issue. 

Publications  Received.— The  Garden  Gazelle* 
Melbourne,  contains  views  iD  the  Daffodil  Show  held 
on  September  4.— The  Agricola  Club  Journal,  a  pleasant 
means  of  intercommunication  between  pastand  present 
students  of  the  S.E.  Agricultural  College  at  Wye.  It 
contains  a  good  portrait  of  Principal  Hall,  now  of 
Rothamsted;  an  account  of  the  formation  on  the 
chalk  downs  of  the  semblance  of  a  vast  crown  in  com- 
memoration of  the  accession  of  King  Edward.  The 
Gloucestershire  labourer  is  described  as  having  a 
rooted  aversion  to  work  ...  an  inordinate  appetite  for 
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cider,  and  a  stupidity  surpassing  that  of  the  Kent 
yokel  !  No  wonder  an  Education  Bill  is  needed.— 
Nature  Notes,  November.— Catalogue  of  Canadian  Plants 
{Geological  Survey  of  Canada.  Robert  Bell,  M.D., 
ffVR.S.),  Part  vii.,  Lichenes  and  Hepaticre.  by  John 
Macoun. — Annual  Report,  1901,  Botanic  Station,  Grenada. 
By  \V.  E.  Broadway,  Curator.  "The  experiment  plots 
■of  economic  plants  at  the  Botanic  Station  continue  to 
make  satisfactory  progress.  The  general  ten  our  of  the 
{Report  Is  favourable." — Notes  from  the  Botanical  School  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin.  Among  various  articles,  chiefly 
■of  botanical  interest,  is  one  on  the  germination  of 
:3eeds  after  exposure  to  high  temperatures.— From  the 
Imperial  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  West  Indies : 
Sugar-Cane  Experiments  inthe  Leeicard  Island s.  Report  on 
•experiments  conducted  at  Antigua  and  St.  Kitts,  1901-2. 
■Part  I.  Experiments  with  varieties  of  Sugar-Cane, 
with  an  Appendix  on  the  Chemical  Selection  of  Sugar- 
cane;  Seedling  and  other  Canes  in  the  Leeward  Islands; 
Seedling  and  other  Canes  at  Barbados.  Tiiese  three  pub- 
lications are  the  result  of  experiments  carried  on  with 
the  object  of  ascertaining  which  of  the  numerous 
Canes  now  available  are  suitable  for  further  trials  on  a 
■more  extended  scale  on  the  Sugar  estates,  with  a  view 
^o  their  final  acceptance  for  cultivation  in  substitution 
for  the  kinds  of  Cane  now  grown.  The  experiments 
have  been  conducted  on  seven  estates  in  each  of  the 
islands  of  Antigua  and  St.  Kitts,  and  in  Barbados,  the 
objects  being :  1,  to  find  disease-resistant  varieties;  2, 
to  discover  a  Cane  the  equal,  or  perhaps  superior  to 
the  Bourbon,  the  cultivation  of  which  has  had  to  be 
abandoned  owing  to  its  susceptibility  to  fungoid 
attack.  In  the  results  in  Antigua,  the  Bardados  seed- 
Zing"  B  203  "heads  the  list.  In  St.  Kitts  the  same  variety 
also  occupies  the  first  place.  In  1900  and  1901,  B  208  was 
second  and  first  in  position  in  Antigua  and  St.  Kitts 
respectively.  Moreover,  it  occupied  in  that  season 
.and  the  present  the  first  place  in  the  Barbados  trials. 
Mr.  Watts  recommends  this  Cane  with  some  degree 
of  confidence,  but  adds  that  caution  u  necessary  in  the 
introduction  of  any  new  variety  of  cane.  Another 
variety  that  stands  out  prominently  is  the  Demerara 
seedling,  D  95.  During  the  last  three  years  it  has 
occupied  a  uniformly  high  position,  and  is  worthy 
■of  careful  attention  at  the  hands  of  the  sugar-planters 
of  the  Leeward  Islands.— Agricultural  Bulletin  of  the 
■Straits  and  Federated  Malay  States,  October.  Con- 
tents: Fruits  of  the  Malay  Peninsula  (continued), 
■by  H.  N.  Ridley;  Improved  Method  of  Marcottage, 
toy  C.  Curtis  ;  Ramie,  Rhea,  China  Grass,  by  C.  E. 
Baxeudale ;  Para  Rubber,  by  C.  Curtis,  &c—  Materials 
/or  a  Flora  of  the  Malau  Peninsula,  by  George  King, 
K.G.I.G.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  Calyciflorce  (No3.  9  to  13 
of  the  series),  Index.  Calcutta,  Royal  Botanic  Gar- 
dens.—From  Mr.  Evans,  Assistant  Curator,  Botanic 
Gardens,  Aburi,  Gold  Coast  :  Report  upon  the  Bo- 
tanical Department,  for  1901.  Contains  a  satisfactory 
account  of  progress,  and  lists  of  specimens  distributed 
and  received  and  collected  in  the  Colony,  &c,  and  of 
•the  quantity  and  value  of  Cocoa  exported  thence  in 
-1885,  and  from  1891  to  1901.  The  quantity  in  1885  was 
121  lbs.,  valued  at  £6  is. ;  and  in  1901,  2,195,571  lbs  , 
-valued  at  £-12,637.—  Bulletin  of  Miscellaneous  Information, 
Botanical  Department,  Trinidad.  October.  Contents ; 
Timbers  and  their  Rings  of  Growth,  Grafting  and 
Budding  Tape,  Pitcher  Plant  as  a  Plant  Protector,  Ac- 
West  Indian  Bulktin,  Vol.  iii.,  No.  3.  Contents  :  Brewing 
Sugars,  Sweet  Potatos,  School  Gardens,  Cultivation  of 
•Oranges,  Scale  Insects,  Volcanic  Eruptions.— Report  on 
.Botanic  Gardens  and  Domains,  New  South  Wales,  July, 
1902 :  "  The  year  1901  is  a  red-letter  year  in  the  history 
-of  the  Herbarium  and  Botanical  Museum,  for  new 
buildings  have  been  erected,  and  were  opened  in 
March.  The  Botanical  Museum  is  the  first  museum  in 
Australia  strictly  botanical  in  character."  Further 
^interesting  details  of  this,  and  of  the  new  Herbarium, 
are  added.  Various  improvements  in  the  parks  and 
■other  grounds  are  noted,  and  an  allusion  is  made  to 
rthe  visit  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Cornwall  and 
'York.    A  highly  satisfactory  record. 


HOME    CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE  NEW  HORTICULTURAL  HALL.— A  fear  has 
recently  been  expressed  that  the  new  Horticul- 
tural Hall,  which  the  Eoyal  Horticultural  Society 
proposes  to  erect  in  Vincent  Square,  West- 
minster, plans  and  elevations  of  which  have 
been  issued  to  all  the  Fellows,  will  not  be  large 
•enough  to  accommodate  the  National  Rose  So- 
ciety, or  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society. 
I  do  not  understand  that  it  is  in  any  way  obli- 
gatory on  the  part  of  the  Eoyal  Horticultural 
Society  that  it  should  find  a  hall  capable  of  ac- 
commodating the  large  annual  exhibitions  of 
these  two  societies.  Did  it  do  so,  tbo  cost  of 
erection  would  be  nearly  doubled.  What  the 
■Council  has  to  do  is  to  find  a  building  that  shall 
very  comfortably  accommodate  the  largest  of  the 
average  meetings  of  the  Society,  such  as  may  be 


the  Auricula,  Carnation,  or  Dahlia  societies' 
meetings,  or  some  others  that  are  very  full.  In 
providing  a  hall  fully  half  as  large  again  as  is  the 
Drill  Hall,  the  diversity  of  area  being  10,650  ft. 
superficial,  as  compared  with  but  7,000  ft.  super- 
ficial, the  Council  will  be  making  ample  provision 
to  satisfy  all  reasonable  needs  ;  and  when  to  that 
area  is  added  that  of  the  two  annexes,  viz., 
2,256  ft.,  or  a  total  in  all  of  12,906  ft.,  it  :s  evident 
that  the  area  of  the  present  Drill  Hall  will  be 
nearly  doubled.  Societies  like  the  N.E.S.  and 
the  N.C.S.,  which  are  so  largely  dependent  on 
gate-money  for  existence,  would  not  care  to  go  to 
the  new  hall  with  their  exhibitions.  It  is  satis- 
factory to  learn  that  the  new  hall  is  to  be  well 
warmed,  as  that  will  enable  the  winter  shows  to 
be  really  enjoyed.  The  glass  roof  of  the  new  hall 
will  in  the  summer  need  shading  material,  and  it 
is  hoped  there  will  be  ample  provision  for  venti- 
lation. The  side  entrance  will  be  a  great  boon  to 
exhibitors,  and  facilitate  loading  and  unloaling 
without  interfering  with  street  traffic.  Alto- 
gether, the  new  hall  should  present  a  metro- 
politan home  worthy  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society.  A.  D. 

Now    that   we    have  an    opportunity   of 

judging  of  the  Hall  and  associated  offices  by 
a  pictorial  representation,  it  cannot  be  said 
that  this  appeals  to  us,  in  these  days  of  archi- 
tectural taste,  as  worthy  either  of  its  object  or 
the  Society  which  will  be  housed  therein.  So 
far  I  have  heard  not  a  single  expression  of 
admiration,  while  on  the  other  hand,  those  of 
condemnation  are  not  far  to  seek.  So  far  as  I 
can  gather,  the  usual  course  adopted  with  such 
erections  has  not  been  pursued.  As  a  rule,  when 
a  building  of  this  class  is  in  contemplation,  compe- 
titive plans  and  elevations  are  publicly  invited, 
and  as  a  result,  numerous  architects  assume  the 
risk  of  preparing  such  in  accordanca  with  the 
specification  provided  and  the  area  available,  and 
in  this  way  the  building  committee  have  an 
opportunity  of  selection  without  any  great  extra 
outlay  being  involved.  The  competitive  plans  in 
such  case  can  also  be  exhibited,  and  an  oppor- 
tunity is  thus  afforded  for  judicious  criticism,  by 
which  nothing  can  be  lost  and  much  may  be 
gained.  From  the  publication  however  of  the 
plans  and  pictorial  elevations,  I  presume  that 
they  have  been  definitely  accepted  and  that  it  is 
now  too  late  to  modify  them.  Something  however 
might  surely  be  done  to  remedy  the  unsightly 
plainness  of  the  hall-roof  by  some  relief,  say  in 
the  shape  of  a  longitudinal  central  elevation, 
affording  ventilation.  Without  some  such  pro- 
vision, the  temperature  during  the  summer 
months  would  become  oppressive  to  the  visitors 
and  detrimental  to  the  exhibits,  the  afternoon 
sun  striking  directly  upon  the  glass.  A  timber 
roof  to  the  Lindley  Library  is  also  as  pointed  out 
by  you,  a  mistake,  involving  a  fire  risk  which 
should  be  avoided  at  all  costs,  since  no  money 
would  cover  the  irreparable  loss  which  its  des- 
truction would  involve.  As  there  is  still  plenty 
of  time  to  modify  such  details  as  these,  and 
possibly  others  which  may  be  pointed  out,  I 
strongly  advise  the  building  committee  to  take 
these  suggestions  into  consideration  and  see  what 
can  be  done  to  meet  them.  Correspondent. 

KAINIT  AS  A  MANURE  FOR  ONIONS. —  The 
results  from  the  use  of  manures  rich  in  potash, 
given  on  p.  341  of  the  Gardeners?  Chronicle,  are 
interesting,  as  showing  that  such  manure  affords 
satisfactory  results.  For  several  years  past  I 
have  used  kainit  alone  for  this  crop,  with  very 
good  results,  but  the  returns  have  never  been  so 
good  as  this  season's  crop.  I  have  used  kainit 
when  preparing  the  ground  for  seed  sowing, 
affording  it  a  light  sprinkling.  This  year  I  sowed 
seed  in  thirty-nine  drills  drawn  at  1  foot  apart, 
82  feet  long.  The  crop  of  bulbs  was  a  very  even 
one,  and  each  bulb  filled  the  space  allotted  it 
when  the  crop  was  thinned ;  when  lifting  the 
crop,  a  sample  row  gave  a  weight  of  85  lb.,  which 
taken  as  the  average  weight  of  the  rows,  gives  a 
total  of  20  cwt.  31  lb.  The  bulbs  averaged  half  a 
pound  apiece.  The  varieties  grown  were  Veitch's 
Maincrop  and  Selected  Globe,  the  first  named 
being  the  heavier  bulb.  I  have  had  good  crops 
of  Onions  in  previous  years,  but  none  so  heavy  as 
this  year,  which  I  attribute  chiefly  to  the  heavier 
rainfall  in  the  summer  months,  which  enabled 


the  plants  to  obtain  the  fullest  benefit  from  the 
kainit.  No  special  preparation  was  given  the 
land,  and  the  only  manure  was  exhausted  hot- 
bed materials  from  forcing  frames,  chiefly  tree- 
leaves.  No  other  artificial  manure  was  used,  and 
only  one  application  of  kainit.  I  fiud  that  by  the 
use  of  kainit  the  Onions  are  very  solid,  which 
means  longer  keeping.  The  soil  at  Poltimore  is 
a  heavy  loam,  which  carries  heavy  crops  when 
kainit  or  basic  slag  are  applied ;  the  last-named 
appears  to  give  better  results  than  superphos- 
phate. My  experience  from  the  use  of  these 
manures  proves  that  when  judiciously  applied  to 
soils  lacking  them,  the  results  are  very  beneficial. 
T.  H.  Slade,  Poltimore. 

PLANTING  PEACH-TREES  IN  FORCING-HOUSES. 
— Concerning  the  planting  of  Peach-trees  in 
houses  in  the  manner  described  in  the  last  issue 
of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  we  have  here  houses 
planted  in  this  manner,  and  I  find  it  to  answer, 
the  trees  always  carrying  heavy  crops  of  high- 
coloured  fruits,  for  they  get  the  full  benefit  of 
sunlight  on  both  sides  of  the  trees.  The  trees 
trained  on  the  back  wall  are  more  conveniently 
attended  to  than  is  usual  in  houses  planted  in  the 
usual  style.  The  Peach-houses  at  this  place  are 
40  feet  long,  18  feet  wide,  18  feet  high  at  the 
back,  and  7  feet  at  the  front,  and  the  front-lights 
are  4  feet  high,  and  stand  on  brickwork  3  feet 
high.  There  are  three  large  trees  on  the  back 
walls,  and  eight  short  rows  running  across  the 
houses,  besides  the  two  ends  in  each  house ;  the 
houses  are  lean-to's,  and  face  full  south.  C.  Best, 
gr.,  Norton  Court,  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 

THE  GARDENING  CHARITIES.  —  Seeing  the 
announcement  in  the  last  issue  of  the  Gardeners3 
Chronicle  (p.  379),  of  the  concert  which  Mr.  A.  J. 
Brown  is  again  organising  in  aid  of  the  Gardeners' 
Royal  Benevolent  Institution,  I  should  like  to 
assure  him  that  his  efforts  are  appreciated  by  all 
well-wishers  of  the  charity.  What  an  example  it 
is  for  any  one  to  emulate,  who  is  in  a  position  to 
do  so !  I  was  pleased  when  at  the  Bristol  show  last 
week,  to  see  the  enthusiasm  of  a  number  of  ladies 
in  charge  of  a  stall  of  plants,  flowers,  &c,  there 
arranged  by  the  committee  in  aid  of  the  two 
gardening  charities.  The  stall  was  given  a  most 
prominent  place  with  conspicuous  notices  of  the 
object  for  which  the  proceeds  were  to  be  devoted. 
This  is  an  example  that  might  be  followed  at 
more  of  the  many  exhibitions  in  the  country. 
The  energetic  secretary,  Mr.  W.  Ellis  Groves, 
finds  time  to  send  out  appeals  for  flowers  and 
other  garden  produce,  a  copy  of  which  I  enclose. 
[In  every  way  a  commendable  one.  Ed. J.  My 
observations  whilst  near  the  stall  led  me  to 
conclude  that  the  grand  show  of  cut  Chx-ysanthe- 
mums  gave  visitors  a  desire  to  take  away  samples 
of  the  big  blooms  with  them.  The  stall  was  well 
stocked  with  these,  and  with  plants,  Violets,  and 
fruit.  It  occurred  to  me  what  a  splendid  use 
could  thus  be  made  of  the  surplus  blooms  brought 
by  exhibitors.  T.  T. 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  GARDENERS  SITUATIONS. 
— Seeing  in  last  week's  issue  of  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  your  correspondent,  "A.  D.,"  drawing 
attention  to  the  statement  by  a  lady  to  the  effect 
that  she  had  received  over  1,000  applications  for 
a  gardener's  situation,  the  following  views  of 
mine  may  be  of  interest.  It  is  perfectly  astound- 
ing to  hear  of  such  a  thing  as  a  thousand  appli- 
cants for  one  place.  Doubtless  many  of  the 
gardeners  were  in  situations  at  the  time,  but  for 
some  reason  were  anxious  for  a  change.  One 
thing  is  certain,  that  employers  when  advertising 
do  not  afford  sufficient  particulars  to  enable  a 
gardener  to  judge  whether  the  situation  is  that 
which  he  requires  or  not.  In  most  cases  they 
will  not  state  what  wages  they  are  prepared  to 
give,  nor,  by  having  replies  addressed  to  the 
offices  of  the  paper,  do  they  disclose  the  locality 
for  which  the  man  is  wanted,  and  these  arc 
causes  which  tend  to  greatly  increase  the  number 
of  applicants  when  a  vacancy  is  advertised 
What  is  the  cause  of  the  existing  state  of  the 
gardeners'  labour  market  ?  It  cannot  lie  that 
employers  are  taking  less  interest  than  hitherto 
in  horticultural  matters,  judging  from  the  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  new  Fellows  elected  to 
the  Eoyal  Horticultural  Sooiety.  Employers  are 
in  many  cases  reducing  the  expenses  of  the  gar- 
dens, and  gardeners  have  to  do  the  best  they  can 
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with  a  greatly  reduced  staff.  Then  gardeners 
seem  to  be  engaged  at  a  lower  salary,  irre- 
spective of  abilities.  Tour  correspondent  asks, 
"  Are  we  making  gardeners  too  fast  ?  "  Most 
gardeners  say  they  cannot  get  boys  and  lads  to 
keep  to  the  garden  now,  partly  because  it  is  not 
lively  enough  for  them,  partly  because  they  can 
earn  more  money  at  other  trades.  Such  being 
the  case,  it  would  seem  as  though  in  time  to  come 
this  disinclination  to  take  up  the  b\isiness  of 
gardener  should  go  far  to  mitigate  the  evil.  It 
is  to  the  present,  however,  that  we  must  turn  our 
attention  if  we  would  remedy  the  existing  distress, 
more  especially  since  the  thousands  of  men  who 
are  being  brought  from  South  Africa  requiring 
employment  bids  fair  to  make  matters  worse  for 
some  time.  "Why  are  gardeners  so  frequently 
changing  or  anxious  to  change  their  situations  ? 
Bo  employers  treat  them  fairly  and  put  a  suffi- 
cient value  on  their  services,  and  remunerate 
them  accordingly  ?  Is  their  social  position  on  a 
level  with  the  other  servants,  such  as  the  coach- 
man ?  The  answer  to  the  question,  "  Are  women 
from  colleges  taking  positions  formerly  held  by 
men  ? "  is  decidedly  No !  and  they  never  will.  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  an  impossibility  for  a  woman  ever 
to  become  a  gardener  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
term  ;  and  secondly,  neither  can  they  by  entering 
a  college  for  two  or  three  years  obtain  sufficient 
experience  to  qualify  them  for  the  post  of  head 
gardener.  The  business  is  never  entirely  learned, 
and  the  best  men  are  always  acquiring  knowledge. 
But  I  fear  that  with  many  employers  qualifica- 
tions are  not  so  much  thought  of  as  formerly ;  it 
is  now  more  a  matter  of  wages  than  anything 
•else.  The  chief  cause  of  the  whole  troxible  briefly 
put  is  this  :  there  is  no  means  of  preventing  a 
man  obtaining  a  gardener's  situation  whether  he 
has  experience  or  not,  and  as  a  consequence  ex- 
postmen,  railway  porters,  and  many  others  obtain 
situations  as  labourer  or  oddman,  remaining  for  a 
year  or  two,  obtaining  a  character  with  which, 
and  other  influences,  they  obtain  a  post  as  head 
gardener,  and  often  obtain  in  time  places  where 
three  or  four  men  are  employed  in  the  garden. 
This  is  not  just  on  the  part  of  employers.  In 
conclusion,  I  would  point  out  that  the  ideas  of 
your  correspondent,  "J.  D.  G.,"  on  "Gardeners 
and  their  Employers,"  in  your  issue  of  Oct.  18, 
if  carried  out  would  do  more  than  anything  else 
to  remedy  this  evil,  and  I  fully  agree  with  him, 
that  if  rightly  managed  and  well  advertised, 
they  would  in  time  meet  with  general  approval. 
E.  S.  J.  T. 

VINCA  ELEOANTI3SIMA  AS  A  POT  PLANT.— 
This  hardy  variegated  Periwinkle,  which  is  so 
useful  for  planting  in  odd  corners  in  the  garden, 
makes  a  nice  plant  for  pots  for  the  decoration  of 
the  house.  I  lately  saw  some  specimens  6  feet 
high,  of  a  pyramidal  form,  that  were  very  attrac- 
tive decorative  objects.  E.  Sandford. 

THE  FERTILISATION  OF  THE  SWEET  PEA.— 
For  some  time  I  have  been  trying  to  get  a  yellow 
Sweet  Pea  by  crossing  the  garden  variety  known 
as  "Primrose"  with  the  annual  yellow  species, 
Lathyrus  luteus.  Last  year  I  saved  eighteen 
seeds,  which  were  sown  this  spring  with  the 
following  results :  twelve  of  them  grew  a  strong 
haulm,  which  dangled  over  a  wall  7  feet  high, 
and  the  blossoms  were  of  the  most  delicate  flesh 
colour,  the  wings  and  keel  being  brighter  than 
the  standards.  Four  were  of  the  Primrose  shade 
of  white,  one  was  like  Boreatton,  and  one  pro- 
duced no  flowers  whatever  although  it  grew  a 
strong  haulm.  Not  one  resembled  the  male 
parent.  I  also  crossed  them  the  other  way  round, 
but  only  managed  to  save  two  seeds,  which  are 
still  with  the  dry  pods.  Lathyrus  luteus  was  sent 
me  from  the  Carpathian  Mountains.  It  bears  many 
of  the  characteristics  of  our  own  Sweet  Pea,  but 
is  much  weaker  in  growth  the  first  year,  and 
almost  strangled  itself  with  tendrils.  This  year, 
however,  upon  richer  soil  it  became  much  stronger, 
and  showed  the  benefit  of  one  year's  cultivation, 
but  the  flowers  did  not  increase  in  the  same 
degree  as  the  foliage,  they  are  of  a  pure  yellow 
colour,  very  much  like  those  of  Cytisus  racemosus, 
but  without  scent.  I  found  it  was  no  use 
waiting  for  the  flowers  of  the  Sweet  Pea  to 
develop  before  operating,  as  the  organs  have 
practically  completed  their  duty  when  they 
reach   that   stage,   so   I   opened    the    buds    and 


cut  the  anthers  out.  It  was  then  founel  that 
unless  this  operation  is  done  at  a  certain  stage, 
the  flower-head  withers  away  in  a  few  days.  On 
several  occasions  an  insect,  somewhat  midway 
between  a  bee  and  gadfly,  was  noticed  busily 
occupied  in  getting  honey  from  the  fully  deve- 
loped flowers  ;  its  lower  parts  were  smothered 
with  pollen,  and  when  it  alighted  on  the  wings 
of  the  flower,  its  weight  brought  the  stigma  out 
of  the  sheath,  when  it  commenced  working  its 
hind  legs  up  and  down  mostly  on  the  feathery 
side  of  that  organ.  I  have  saved  seeds  from 
these  pai'ticular  flower-heads,  and  will  sow  them 
separately  in  the  coming  spring  with  the  others. 
This  experience  is  that  of  an  amateur  in  these 
matters  [but  of  much  interest  nevertheless.  Ed.J 
Donald  McDonald. 

GARDENERS'  ABILITIES. — Tour  correspondent 
"  T.  P.,"  in  the  issue  of  November  22,  writing 
about  the  Co-operative  Company  for  Gardeners, 
has  not  quite  seen  both  sides  of  the  question.  A 
few  men  that  I  have  come  in  contact  with,  and 
heard  of  from  good  men,  the  one  a  man  waiting 
for  a  head  gardener's  place,  asked  me  if  Ampe- 
lopsis  cuttings  were  intended  for  grafting  pur- 
poses ?  I  observe  he  is  back  again.  Another  was 
put  to  stake  a  house  of  Richardias  ;  he  earned 
out  the  task  by  putting  the  stakes  through  the 
tubers ;  and  another  expected  to  keep  up  the 
heat  in  the  houses  with  the  ash-pit  choked  with 
ashes,  and  consequently  no  draught.  I  believe 
that  gardeners  like  these  do  much  harm  to  the 
prospects  of  many  good  men,  as  they  often  spend 
money  with  no  good  result,  a  fatal  weakness 
with  an  employer  who  has  made  his  money  in 
business.  Another  thing  is,  that  some  gardeners 
are  always  on  the  move — cannot  see  the  why  or 
wherefore  of  anything  easily.  The  least  time 
necessary  to  comprehend  the  theory  and  practice 
in  even  simple  matters  is  two  years,  and  that  only 
with  the  closest  attention.  I  think  that  what  I 
have  stated  applies  more  to  the  intermediate  state 
between  the  gardener  of  the  old  school  and  the 
modern  gardener,  who  must  take  an  interest  in 
his  work  to  get  on.  As  was  stated  in  the  Prince 
of  Wales'  speech  on  his  return  from  his  colonial 
tour,  "  We  must  wake  up."  A.  D.  Berney. 

LEAF-MOULD  has  been  bandied  about  like  a 
shuttlecock,  now  up,  now  down  ;  praised  to  the 
skies,  condemned  to  perdition.  What  does  it 
mean  ?  Simply  this  :  leaf -mould,  as  ordinarily 
understood,  usually  means  diseased  leaves,  no 
matter  if  they  have  rotted  to  the  consistence  of 
putty  !  If  experienced  horticulturists  had  pointed 
out  at  first  that  in  Orchid-culture  leaf-mould 
meant  fallen  leaves,  many  plants  that  are  now 
defunct  would  be  with  us  still.  In  your  latest 
issue,  I  am  pleased  to  find  one  of  our  leading 
growers  giving  practical  advice,  defining  leaf- 
mould  (as  it  should  be  for  Orchid-culture),  and  a 
most  important  point,  how  to  use  it.  Still,  with 
all  due  deference  to  their  undoubted  standing,  I 
am  convinced  they  can  do  better,  viz.,  by  the 
use  of  peat.  From  a  scientific  point  of 
view,  I  ask  why  is  it  used '!  It  cannot  be 
as  food,  for  when  it  commences  to  decay, 
is  it  not  considered  sour,  and  discarded  ? 
To  be  brief,  I  may  say  that  it  can  only  be  of 
value  as  a  mechanical  agent  in  keeping  the  leaf- 
mould  open,  and  acting  as  anchorage  for  roots, 
but  only  so  long  as  it  lasts.  This  brings  me  to 
the  vital  e£uestion  still  open.  Admitted,  leaves 
appear  to  be  the  natural  food,  there  is  still  required 
an  indestructible  medium  for  holding  that  food 
in  position,  and  also  forming  anchorage  for 
roots.  This  desideratum  I  still  claim  to  pos- 
sess in  the  use  of  "  Flexible  Carbon  Fibre," 
winch  after  any  number  of  years  will  still  be 
intact,  and  the  roots  found  clinging  to  it  for 
support.  I  am  sending  you  sample  of  leaves, 
fibre,  4c.,  just  as  I  have  found  to  be  the 
best  proportions  to  secure  good  results,  and 
shall  be  pleased  to  forward  similar  sample 
to  anyone  really  interested  in  this  matter. 
In  sample  sent  please  notice  that  the  leaves  are 
simply  rubbed  into  a  springy  mass,  not  passed 
through  a  sieve,  for  if  too  fine  they  lie  too  close, 
and  are  apt  to  get  sodden,  a  great  and  common 
elanger,  especially  where  leaf-mould  is  mostly 
alone.  Possibly  I  may  have  to  be  con- 
tent as  one  crying  in  the  wilderness.  Still, 
having    gaineil    some    extensive    experience    as 


an  "  Orchid  Vet."  (so  my  friends  dub  me), 
I  can  speak  from  actual  experience.  Within  the 
last  three  years  I  have  received  hundreds  of" 
plants  to  "  kill  or  cure,"  the  maimed,  the  halt, 
and  the  blind,  and  many  half  worried  or  infestedl 
with  vermin  of  all  kinds,  and  nearly  without 
exception  I  have  been  rewarded  by  bringing- 
them  back  to  health  and  vigour — a  labour  of 
love,  yet  well  repaid.  E.  W.  Cooper. 

PACKING  OF  GRAPES. — The  forcible  and  prac- 
tical reply  of  Mr.  George  Monro  on  p.  3 11,  will  be 
read  with  special  interest,  not  only  by  the  trade, 
but  by  Grape-growers  generally.  His  handling  in 
bulk  is  enormous,  and  still  the  supply  is  in- 
creasing. Again,  no  one  has  the  treie  interests  of 
the  grower  more  at  heart,  whilst  this  question  of 
packing  means  also  much  to  himself  as  a  sales- 
man. It  is  very  simple  for  a  grower  to  cut  and 
pack  to  his  own  satisfaction  at  home  ;  too  often, 
however,  the  end  of  the  journey  reveals  a  very 
different  state  of  things.  As  a  market  grower  for 
over  a  quarter  of  a  century,  being  also  a  prise 
Grape  packer,  I  have  always  an  eye  to  any  point 
that  pertains  to  this  important  branch  of  the 
Grape  industry.  Could  all  growers  deliver  direct 
to  the  salesman  in  their  own  conveyances,  no- 
better  system  of  packing  could  be  fovmd  than  the 
use  of  "  shallows  "  enclosed  in  the  usual  "  flats." 
But  then  comes  the  question  of  the  salesman 
consigning  goods  to  his  customers,  most  likely 
involving  a  railway  journey.  It  will  be  generally 
understood  that  the  shallow  or  baby  basket  is  the 
best  for  laying  in,  presenting  the  most  perfect 
face  of  the  bunches.  As  a  fact,  I  see  weekly  on 
our  market  whole  consignments  so  packed  and 
delivered,  which  are  equal  to  any  on  our  exhi- 
bition stands.  Now,  handy  as  the  handles  may 
be,  and  skilful  as  the  packer  may  be,  there  is  far 
more  risk  of  rubbing  in  these.  Then  comes  the 
question  of  what  kind  of  package  should  be  xised,. 
and  I  am  in  favour  of  the  packing-case,  with  four, 
eight,  or  twelve  handles  enclosed.  I  do  not,  how- 
ever, forget  there  are  many  of  the  best  Grapes, 
sent  to  market  in  shallows,  stood  in  boxes  with 
hinged  lids,  and  hand-holes  in  end  for  handling. 
These  are  good,  and  if  we  could  only  get  sufficient 
care  exercised  in  transit  and  handling,  all  would 
be  well.  Herein  lies  the  difficulty— Grapes  to. 
command  top  prices  must  not  only  be  of  the  best 
quality  and  well  grown,  but  they  must  also  be 
presented  to  the  buyer  in  perfect  condition.  So> 
far,  I  have  not  met  with  anything  that  will 
ensure  an  unblemished  bunch  or  basket  at  the 
end  of  its  journey.  S.  C. 


©bttuarp. 

Ernst  Schmidt. — The  death  is  announced  of 
Herr  Ernst  Schmidt,  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
well-known  firm  of  Haage  &  Schmidt,  at  Erfurt* 
Herr  Schmidt  had  every  opportunity  of  obtaining 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  his  business,  and  had 
worked  for  Messrs.  Vilmorin  in  Paris,  Tamin  & 
Durand  at  Bourg-la-Reine,  near  Paris;  E.  G. 
Henderson  &  Son  in  London,  and  was  also  for  a 
time  at  Kew.  In  the  interests  of  horticulture 
Herr  Schmidt  had  travelled  much  in  Fran.:..'. 
Belgium,  England,  Russia,  Italy,  Algiei-3,  and. 
other  countries.  Owing  to  ill  -  health,  Herr 
Schmidt  retired  from  active  business  in  18S9,  and 
devoted  himself  diligently  to  pomology.  He  was 
greatly  interested  in  astronomy  and  meteorology, 
and  was  a  chess-player  of  no  mean  skill.  His 
death  occurred  at  Dresden,  November  3,  in  con- 
sequence of  an  operation.  An  obituary  notice 
with  a  portrait,  and  a  full  account  of  his  life'* 
work,  are  given  in  Moller's  Deutsche  Qdrtner- 
Zcitung  of  November  15,  1902. 


ENQUIRY. 


"Gctabumbo"  Tkee. — Can  any  reader  oblige 
us  by  giving  the  authentic  name  of  a  Mexican 
tree  so  named  ? 
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SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL. 
Scientific  Committee. 

November  18.—  Present :  Dr.  M.  T.  Masters,  F.R.S.  (in 
tbe  Chair);  Messrs.  Douglas,  Odell,  Saunders,  Howies, 
Worsdell,  Holmes,  Veitch,  Baker,  Druery,  Hooper,  and 
Worsley  ;  Drs.  Rendle  and  Cooke;  Prof.  Boulger; 
Revs.  W.  Wilks  and  G.  Henslow,  Hon.  Sec. 

Dr.  Jf.  C.  Cooke,  Y.M.H.— Dr.  Masters  rose  lo  oiler  in 
the  name  of  the  Committee  their  hearty  congratulations 
and  goodwill  to  Dr.  M.  C.  Cooke  on  having  been  pre- 
sented with  the  Sociely's  Medal.  Dr.  Cooke  in  reply 
observed,  in  thanking  the  Committee,  that  he  had  no 
anticipation  of  the  honour,  as  it  was  quite  unexpected, 
since  whatever  he  had  done  was  always  con  amore. 

Malformed  Cypripedium— Dr.  Masters  reported  on 
the  drawing  submitted  at  a  previous  meeting  by  Mr. 
Saunders.  The  flower  is  an  illustration  of  a  common 
tendency  in  Orchids  to  produce  their  flower  segments 


Fig.  136.— cypripedium  barbatum  flower, 

with  parts  of  the  flower  arranged 

in  groups  of  two. 

SS.  Two  Sepals  conjoined.  I     L.    Lip. 
P.    Lateral     petal    dis-  Sm.  Staminode. 

placed.  |     Al.  Stamen. 


in  whorls  of  two.  The  flower  was  similar  to  that 
6hown  in  fig.  136,  wherein  the  two  lower  sepals 
were  confluent  into  a  single  segment  placed  an- 
teriorly, and  forming  one  of  a  pair  with  one  of 
the  ordinarily  lateral  petals,  here  displaced  so  as  to 
become  median  and  posterior.  The  other  lateral  petal 
is  absent.  Numerous  malformations  in  the  genus 
Cypripedium  are  given  in  Dr.  Masters'  paper  on  the 
subject  in  the  Journal  of  the  Linnean  Society,  vol.  xxii. 
(1887),  p.  402,  and  "Orchids,  Sing:e  and  Double,"  Gar- 
deners' Chronicle,  May  5, 1885. 

Stenoglottis  Ion  gi folia. —Mr.  Odell  brought  spikes  of 
this  S.  African  Orchid  with  faseiated  stems  The 
flowers  are  very  email,  pale  rose,  and  spotted  with 
crimson.  He  observed  that  the  method  of  cultivation 
was  similar  Jo  that  of  Disas  in  a  cool-house.  Mr.  Hens- 
low  remarked  that  D.  grandiflora,  "  The  Glory  of 
Table  Mountain,"  does  not  seed  freely  there,  but  pro- 
pagates itself  by  stolons  underground. 

Lily  faseiated— Mr.  II.  Simpson,  Wandsworth,  sent  a 
fine  specimen  of  Liliuin  auratum  in  this  condition. 

Acorns  ttriped.—Rev.  M.  C.  H.  Bird,  of  Brunstead 
Rectory,  Stalham,  Norwich,  sent  specimens  of  Acorns 
peculiar  to  one  tree  in  the  above  locality,  a  variety  of 
the  common  Oak:  they  are  very  small,  and  trans- 
versely striped.  Q.  nigra,  of  the  U.S.A.,  has  similar 
striping,  but  the  cause  is  unknown. 

Rxtellia  cleittogamous,form  o/.  -  Mr.  H.  C.  Davidson, 
Great  Totham,  Witham,  Essex,  called  attention  to  this 
hitherto  unknown  peculiarity.  The  Ruclliaa  referred 
to  should  have  borne  "large,  blue  flowers;"  but  the 
flowers  borne  were  white,  and  so  small  that  they  could 
hardly  be  seen  unless  they  were  looked  for.  The 
envelope   was   early    pushed    off,  like   that  of   Etch 


scholtzia,  but  the  pods  swelled  and  produced  seeds. 
One  of  the  plants  eirrying  the  tiny  white  flowers  and 
also  ripened  seed-pods,  has  since  produced  a  single 
blue  flower. 

Fertility  of  Hybrids— Mr,  Ch.  C.  Hurst  sent  the 
following  communication  :  -"In  the  report  of  the  last 
meeting  of  the  above  Committee  in  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  1902,  ii.,  page  33),  under  the  heading  "  Vigour 
in  Hybrids,"  the  following  statement  was  made  :— *'  It 
was  observed  that  hybrids  of  Cypripedium  Fairieanum 
will  not  cro3S."  According  to  the  records,  this  state- 
ment can  hardly  be  accurate,  because  on  sixteen 
distinct  occasions  hybrids  of  C.  Fairieanum  have 
produced  offspring  which  have  duly  flowered.  The 
following  is  a  list  of  the  crosses  recorded  (for  detailed 
references  see  the  forthcoming  Orchid  Stud  Book).  (1) 
Paphiopedilum  x  vexillarium,  a  hybrid  between  P. 
barbatum  and  P.  Fairrieanum,  has  been  successfully 
crossed  with  P.  barbatum,  P.  bellatulum,  P.  hirsu- 
tissimum,  P.  Fpicerianum,  P.  insigne,  P.  Stonei,  P.  x 
calophyllum,  P.  x  lo,  and  P.  x  Williamsianum.  (2)  P. 
x  Arthurianum,  a  hybrid  between  P.  insigne  and  P. 
Fairieanum,  has  been  successfully  crossed  with  P. 
Argus,  P.  Spicerianum,  and  P.  x  Leeanum.  (3)  P.  x 
Niobe,  a  hybrid  between  P.  Spicerianum  and  P. 
Fairieanum,  has  been  successfully  crossed  with  P. 
iiiBigne,  P.  Spicerianum,  P.  x  orphanum  and  P.  x 
javanico  superbiens.    We  may  therefore  conclude  that 


Apple  Pyriform  — Mrs.  Bayxdon  of  DawJish  sent  an 
Apple  resembling  a  Pear,  from  a  large  old  tree  in  an 
old  cottage  garden. 

Slack  Hamburgh  failing.— Abortive  flowering  scoots 
were  sent  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Rickktts  of  Cranemoor  Lodge, 
Christchureh,  Hants,  who  observes  that  "  every  year  the 
branches  promise  fairly  well,  but  the  Grapes  fall,  being; 
good  for  nothing.''  Failure  in  root-action,  prota'jJy 
waterlogging,  was  the  general  opinion  of  thecommi'tee. 
Mr.  S.  T.  WmcHTof  Chiswick  Gardens,  to  whom  they 
were  submitted,  repor's  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  Vina 
is  "Canon Hall  Muscat,  a  notoriously  bad  setter, which 
only  succeeds  well  as  a  bearer  in  a  few  places.  I  would 
suggest  rooting  it  out  or  grafting  with  a  more  reliab'e 
variety.  Black  Hamburgh  never  shows  bunches  in  the 
form  of  the  specimen  sent.'' 

Potatos  With  tuberous  shoots  —Mr.  C.  Osman,  Sutton, 
showed  samples  of  Potatos  which  had  sent  out  shriVs, 
each  oE  which  bore  numerous  small  Potatos.  The 
peculiarity  had  been  figured  by  Dr  Lindley  about  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  but  it  is  not  so  common'as 
super- tumoral  ion  or  secondary  tubers  issuing  from  the 
main  one.  This  (fig  137)  has  been  common  in  certain 
places  this  year,  apparently  due  to  prolonged  degree  of: 
warm  weather,  which  causes  the  Potatos  tos'artinta 
growth,  but  instead  of  forming  leafy  shoots  produces 
tubers.  The  variety  known  as  The  Garden  i3  said  to 
be  particularly  liable  to  it. 


Fig.  137.— super-tuberation  in  potato. 


whatever  degree  of  fertility  may  be  peculiar  to  hybrids 
of  P.  Fairieanum,  it  cannot  be  said  that  they  are 
absolutely  sterile."  Mr.  Veitch  quite  corroborated 
Mr.  Hurst's  observations. 

Introduction  of  fungus  pests.— Dr.  Cooke  made  the 
following  observations  on  this  subject :—"  Apropos  of 
Mr.  Geo.  Massee's  statement  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Scientific  Committee  that  a  fungus  pest,  a  smut  on 
grasses  (Cintraclia),  was  introduced  into  Britain  with 
a  species  of  Iiromus  from  Patagonia,  a  similar  instance 
has  come  to  hand  as  to  the  introdud  ion  of  the  destruc- 
tive Apple  and  Pear  scab  (Fusicladium  dendiitieum) 
into  South  Australia.  This  disease  was  apparently 
wholly  unknown  in  that  colony  previous  lo  1877, 
when  its  introduction  was  attributed  to  an  infected 
Scckel  Pear  tree  which  was  imported  from  America. 
Tins  is  not  improbable,  and  should  serve  as  a  warning 
to  destroy,  without  reserve,  any  and  all  imported  plants 
which  give  evidence  of  disease,  and  to  thoroughly 
disinfect  the  soil." 

Perns  proliferous.— Mr.  Druery  exhibited  a  pinna  of 
Athyrium  filixficmina  var.  plumosa,  Druery,  showing 
a  profusion  of  young  plants  developed  from  dorsal— 
i.e.,  soral,  bulbils,  which  first  appear  as  fleshy  excre- 
scences among  the  sporaugia,  most  of  which  abort.  As 
a  rule,  the  bulbils  only  develop  into  minute  excre- 
scences, in  which  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  maintain 
vitality  during  the  winter,  owing  to  the  almost  im- 
mediately subsequent  decay  of  the  deciduous  fronds  ; 
hence  only  few  plants  have  beeu  raised  by  this  means. 
This  year,  however,  due  probably  to  the  moist  season, 
the  bulbils  appeared  much  earlier  than  usual,  and 
developed  fronds  which  appear  in  the  specimen  very 
clearly  on  the  upper  surface.  This  proliferous  trait 
is  inherited  from  the  progenitor,  the  Axminster 
plumosa. 


Plant  Dyes.— Dr.  Plowrigbt  sent  the  following  com- 
munication, together  with  specimens  of  the  dye.-* 
described  :— 

"  The  Common  Lar  fop ur.—  Delphinium  Consolida.aslhe 
older  botanists  used  to  call  it,  is  a  plant  of  considerable 
interest.  The  generic  name  Delphinium,  for  instance, 
is  taken  from  Delphis,  a  dolphin,  the  similitude  beicg 
in  the  flower-buds  before  they  expand.  One  of  the 
aberrant  members  of  the  Ranunculacete,  it  was  in  the 
olden  times  admitted  to  a  place  in  the  English  flora  on 
doubtful  grounds.  "The  expressed  juice  of  tfce  petals, 
with  the  addition  of  a  little  alum,  makes  a  good  blue 
ink,'  as  Withering  tells  us  in  his  Botanical  Arrangemetits 
(Uth  edition).  The  quantity  of  juice  which  can  Le 
expressed  from  the  petals  is  very  little  ;  but  when  they 
are  crushed  with  a  small  quantity  of  water,  and  atum 
added,  a  green  liquid  is  obtained.  That  it  is  possible 
to  write  with  thia  is  evident  from  the  sheet  of  writing 
now  exhibited;  but  whether  it  merits  the  designation  ol 
ink  is  another  matter.  The  green  colour  is  not  due  tu 
chlorophyll.  It  is  capable  of  retaining  its  colour  for 
more  than  a  year,  as  is  evident  from  the  specimen 
exhibited;  in  point  of  fact,  the  sentence  written  wi  u 
the  1901  ink  is  rather  darker  than  that  written  wilU 
the  1902  ink.  But  this  green  fluid  possesses  another 
character  of  considerable  optical  in' crest,  it  is  fluores- 
cent. Wteu  viewed  by  reflected  light  it  is  gicen.ua 
is  Die  case  when  daylight  is  transmitted,  not  only 
oidiuary  daylight,  but  even  direetsunligl.t.  Wl.cn,  how- 
ever, an  artificial  light  is  viewed  through  it,  the  fluid 
appears  red ;  the  electric  light,  gas  light,  or  even  ilie 
flame  of  a  wax  vesta  match  lias  the  snue  tfi\et.  A  solu- 
tion of  chlorophyll  in  alcohol  is  also  fluorescent,  but 
in  the  reverse  way,  being  green  by  transmitted,  and 
reddish  by  reflected  light.    \\)  Indigo  red  dissolved  ij 
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alcohol.  This  specimen  is  prepared  from  wood  after 
the  manner  described  by  Prof.  M.  W.  Beyerick,  of 
Delft  :  '  To  an  infusion  of  fresh  woad  leaves,  isatin  and 

,  hydrochloric  acid  are  added,  and  the  mixture  boiled.' 
It  assumes  a  dark,  almost  black  colour,  which  is  due 

.  to  the  deposition  of  innumerable  acicular  crystals  of 
indigo-red,  which   are  readily  observable   under  the 

,  microscope.  These  crystals  are  insoluble  in  water,  so 
that  if  the  fluid  be  filtered  they  remain  on  the  filter  as 

.  a  black  powder;  this  may  be  dissolved  by  alcohol. 
<2)  A  red  colouring  matter  soluble  in  water  and 
in  alcohol.  Obtained  by  treating  dry  woad  seed 
with  hot-water   and  hydrochloric  acid.     This  speci- 

.  men  is  an  alcoholic,  solution.  This  colouring 
matter  is  turned  green  by  alkalis,  whereby 
differing  from  indigo-red.  (3)  An  alcoholic  solu- 
tion  of  the  red  colouring  matter  contained   in  the 

.  flower-heads  of  Hypericum  perforatum.    This  has  been 

.  known  for  a  very  long  time.  Linmeus  speaks  of  the 
Scandinavians  colouring  the  spirituous  liquors  by  it. 

.  It  is  turned  bright  green  by  alkalies.  (4)  The  male 
catkins  of  the  black  Poplar  crushed  with  water  and 
hydrochloric  acid.  (5)  Petals  of  Geranium  sylvaticum 
-crushed  with  alum  and  water.  These  two  last  (5  and  6} 
are  probably  the  so-called  erythrophyll.  (6)  Petals  of 
Centaurea  cyanus  crushed  with  alum  and  water.  This 
is  said  by  the  older  botanists  to  yield  a  'blue  ink; 
but  the  mixture  thus  obtained  cau  hardly  be  called 
blue,  but  rather  a  dirty  chocolate.  It  has,  however,  a 
red  fluorescence  by  transmitted  light." 

Cladium  Mari&cus—  Specimens  were  received  from  Dr. 
Plowright,  who  writes  :— "  These  distorted  leaves  were 
found  upon  plants  growing  on  Ashwicken  Fen  during 
the  past  season.  Many  plants  were  similarly  afTected." 
They  had  evidently  received .  some  check  during 
growth. 

Helenium  aulumnale  virescent,  <6e.  -  Mr.  Wobsdell 
showed  specimens  of  this  not  uncommon  malforma- 
tion. The  bracts  of  the  involucre  were  enlarged  and 
eubfoliaceous,  while  the  corollas  were  virescent ;  but  in 
Jieu  of  the  pistils  was  a  minute  capitulum  surrounded 
by  several  brown  anthers  devoid  of  pollen.  The  vires- 
cent corollas  of  the  ray  florets  were  very  much  enlarged 
and  trumpet-shaped,  as  in  Centaureas,  but.  both  ray 
and  disc  florets  had  minute  capitula  in  place  of  the 
pistil.  [Our  illustrations  (see  figs.  138,  139)  represent 
some  similar  specimens  that  came  under  our  own 
observation.  Ed.] 

Crimson  Oak  Leaves.— Mr,  Wilks  showed  leaves  which 
«ame  from  a  single  tree  of  a  bright  crimson  colour 
on  both  sides,  especially  on  the  lower  side.  It  was 
remarkable  tnat  no  other  trees  bore  such  leaves  in 
the  neighbourhood. 


ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL    OP 
ABERDEEN. 

November  15.— The  annual  general  meeting  of  the 
members  of  this  Society  was  held  in  the  Music  Hall 
P.uildings,  Aberdeen,  on  the  above  date.  There  was  a 
good  muster,  and  Sir  Allan  Mackenzie,  Bart.,  of  Gleu- 
muick,  Chairman  of  Directors,  presided.  The  report 
stated  that  although  the  show  this  year  was  favoured 
with  good  weather,  and  the  expenses  had  been  kept 
down  as  much  as  possible,  the  directors  regret  to  have 
to  report  that  while  the  income  for  the  year  amounts 
to  £127  2s.  5d.,  the  expenditure  has  been  £140  9s.  ed., 
leaving  a  deficit  of  £13  7s.  Id.,  practically  the  same  as 
last  year,  when  the  deficiency  was  £13  12s.  M.  This 
small  adverse  balance  is  more  than  explained  by  the 
fact  that,  contrary  to  expectation,  although  everything 
was  done  to  make  the  show  popular,  the  attendance 
was  not  so  large  this  year  as  last,  there  being  a  decrease 
of  £-!8  under  this  heading,  compared  with  the  sum 
<3rawn  for  admission  last  year.  The  directors,  however, 
have  pleasure  in  drawing  the  attention  of  the  members 
to  the  fact  that,  besides  the  £320  of  legacies  belonging 
to  the  Society,  which  are  invested  in  bonds  and  feu- 
duties,  the  Society  has  £161 19s.  9d.  at  its  credit  to  carry 
forward  to  next  season. 

In  moving  the  adoption  of  the  anuual  report  and 
accounts,  the  Chairman  said  he  was  glad  to  see  such 
a  splendid  meeting,  and  lock  that  opportunity  to  thank 
the  members  for  the  honour  they  had  conferred  upon 
him  in  electing  him  to  the  office  of  Chairman  for  the 
past  year.  He  wishedalso  to  compliment  theexhibitors 
on  the  excellence  of  the  show  from  a  horticultural 
point  of  view,  especially  considering  the  summer,  or 
rather  want  of  summer,  which  had  been  experienced. 
Sir  Allan  then  animadverted  on  the  action  of  the 
Aberdeen  Town  Council  in  placing  obstacles  in  the  way 
■of  the  progress  of  the  Society  by  refusing  the  use  of  the 
Dulhie  Public  Park  for  more  than  one  day  in  which  to 
hold  the  annual  show.  He  trusted  that  the  new  Council 
recently  elected  would  be  more  charitably  disposed 
towards  the  Society  than  their  predecessors  had  been, 
and  would  welcome  the  Society  to  the  Duthie  Park,  as 


in  former  years.  After  paying  a  high  compliment  to 
Mr.  Rennett,  the  courteous  and  energetic  secretary, 
Sir  Allan  concluded  by  formally  moving  the  adoption 
of  the  report  and  accounts.  Mr.  D.  Edwards  seconded, 
and  the  motion  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 

Election  of  Office-bearers. 

The  Earl  of  Aberdeen  was  elected  to  the  chairman- 
ship, and  a  very  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to 
Sir  Allan  Mackenzie  for  his  services  as  Chairman  of  the 
Society.  Mr.  Samuel  Pope  was  elected  Vice-chairman 
for  the  ensuing  year. 

Acting  Directors  for  the  ensuing  year  were  then 
elected  by  ballot.  The  auditors,  Messrs.  William  Reid, 
and  William  Wyllie,  were  re-appointed,  as  also  was  the 
Secretary,  Mr.  J.  B.  Rennett,  advocate  and  C.A.  The 
usual  vote  of  thanks  closed  the  meeting. 


GRAND  YORKSHIRE  GALA  FLORAL 
AND  MUSICAL  EXHIBITION. 

November  17.  — Under  the  presidency  of  Alderman 
Sir  C.  Milward,  a  meeting  of  the  council  of  the  Grand 
Yorkshire  Gala  was  held  at  Harker's  Hotel  last  night. 
The  balance-sheet  showed  that  there  was  a  loss  on  last 
June's  gala  of  £634  Ss.  Id.,  due  to  the  inclement  weather 
which  prevailed  at  the  time.  This  is  the  greatest  loss 
which  the  society  has  ever  sustained.  The  next 
business  was  the  appointment  of  a  secretary  in  suc- 
cession to  C.  W.  Simmons,  who  retired  on  the  ground 
of  pressure  of  other  business,  and  Mr.  Fred  Arey,  of 
.3,  New  Street,  was  elected  to  that  position. 

In  recognition  of  the  services  of  Mr.  Simmons  during 
the  fourteen  years  he  was  secretary,  the  Council  elected 
hira  a  lite  member.  Votes  of  thanks  were  accorded  the 
ex-Lord  Mayor,  president  for  the  past  year ;  to  Sir  C.  A. 
Milward,  chairman  of  committee ;  Aid.  Border,  vice- 
chairman  ;  Aid.  Sir  J.  S.  Rymer,  treasurer;  and  to 
Messrs.  Harper  (N.E.R.),  and  Messrs.  Backhouse,  Webb, 
and  Sutton,  for  donations.  It  may  be  stated  that  not- 
withstanding the  loss  of  the  last  gala,  the  Society  have 
still  a  substantial  balance  in  hand.  With  regard  to 
next  year's  fixture,  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
arrange  dates.  A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman 
coccluded  the  proceedings. 


LOUGHBOROUGH  AND  DISTRICT 
GARDENERS'  MUTUAL  IMPROVE- 
MENT. 

November  18.— The  fortnightly  meeting  of  the  above 
was  held  at  the  Town  Hall,  Loughborough,  on  Tuesday 
eveningof  the  above-named  date.  Mr.  D.  Roberts,  Hon. 
Secretary,  presided,  and  there  was  a  good  attendance 
of  members, 

Mr.  F.  W.  E.  Shrivell,  F.R.H  S.,  F.L.S.,  of  Thompson's 
Farm,  .Hadlow,  Kent,  gave  a  lecture  upon  "The  In- 
fluence of  Nitrogen  on  Peas  and  Beans."  Willi  the  aid 
of  limelight  views  the  lecturer  was  able  to  place  before 
his  audience  some  strikingresults  of  experiments  carried 
on  by  the  lecturer  at  his  experimental  farm  at  Hadlow. 
Some  interesting  slides,  showing  the  cultivation, 
picking,  and  drying  of  Hops,  were  shown  on  the 
screen,  illustrating  the  manipulation  of  this  crop. 
Mr.  Shrivell's  remarks  were  attentively  listened  to, 
and  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  him  at  the 
close  of  the  meeting. 


BRISTOL    CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

November  19,  20.— The  annual  show  was  held  in 
ColEton  Hall.  The  exhibits  were  generally  remarkable 
for  their  good  quality,  and  were  more  numerous  than 
ever,  while  the  attendance  was  a  record  one.  Amongst 
Chrysanthemum  blooms,  a  superb  collection  of  thirty- 
six  Japanese,  brought  by  Mr.  Vallis  from  Chippenham, 
was  the  leading  feature,  and  secured  for  its  exhibitor 
the  Society's  Silver  Cup,  together  with  a  valuable 
money  prize.  A  magnificent  bloom  of  Madame  Carnot 
in  this  fine  stand  also  gained  for  Mr.  Vallis  the 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society's  Silver  Medal,  given 
for  the  best  bloom  in  the  show.  Groups  of  Chrysanthe- 
mums and  other  plants  were  a  splendid  feature,  and 
Orchids  and  Ferns  were  remarkably  well  shown,  as 
were  also  fruit  and  vegetables.  The  non-competitive 
exhibits  were  also  a  conspicuous  feature,  and  greatly 
assisted  in  beautifying  the  hall.  Mr.  Ellis  Groves  and 
his  Committee  do  a  good  work  in  having  a  sale  of  fruit, 
flowers,  &c,  in  aid  of  the  Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent 
Institution,  and  Royal  Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund. 

Fruit  was  staged  in  great  quantities,  and  in  excellent 
condition,  Mr.  H.  Jones  taking  1st  honours  for  a  col- 
lection of  six  varieties  with  good  Muscat  of  Alexandria 
and  Alicante  Grapes,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  Apple,  Pit- 
maston  Duchess  Pear,  &c. ;  Mr.  Benfield  being  a 
good  2nd. 

In  the  Grape  classes  Mr.  Curtis  was  placed  1st  with 
fine  bunches  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  and  won  the 
prize  with  one  of  them  for  the  best  bunch  in  the  show. 
Mr.  Coote  was  1st  with  Alicantes;  Mr.  Strugnell  1st 
for  Lady  Downes' ;  Mr.  Towill  1st  for  Mrs.  Pince ;  and 
for  any  other  white  variety,  Mr.  Rakes  scored  with 
nicely-finished  Golden  Champion. 


Amongst  seven  exhibitors  of  Pears  in  six  varieties, 
Mr.  Bannister,  gr.  to  Mrs.  St.  Vincent  Ames,  sur- 
passed his  rivals  with  fine  clean  dishes ;  Mr.  Cooper 
taking  2nd  place ;  and  for  four  dishes  Mr.  Bannister 
was  again  placed  1st. 

Mr.  Runnicles  Jed  with  six  dishes  of  dessert  Apples, 
followed  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Virgo,  who  was  placed  1st  for 
four  dishes  of  dessert  varieties ;  Mr.  Virgo  winning 
for  four  dishes  of  culinary  Apples. 

Vegetables  were  staged  in  splendid  condition  for 
special  prizes  offered  by  Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.,  Messrs. 
Garrawat  &  Co.,  and  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  Messrs. 
Bastin,  Hall,  Bannister,  and  Benfield,  being  the 
leading  exhibitors. 

Cut  Blooms  of  Clirysanlhemums.—lhe  class  for  thirty-six 
Japanese  blooms  has  been  referred  to  above. 

The  class  for  twelve  Japanese  brought  five  exhibitors. 
Mr.  Baker,  gr.  to  Dr.  J.  Cropper,  being  1st ;  and  Mr. 
Sutton,  gr.  to  W.  A.  Todd,  Esq.,  2nd.  Six  blooms  of 
auy  yellow  Japanese  found  Mr.  Runnicles  1st,  with  a 
grand  stand  of  J.  R.  Upton.  Six  blooms  of  any  white 
variety  brought  Mr.  Drake,  of  Cardiff,  to  the  front  with 
Madame  Carnot. 

Eight  grand  stands  were  staged  in  a  class  for  twenty- 
four  incurved  varieties.  Mr.  W.  Higgs,  gr.  to  J.  B. 
Hankev,  Esq  ,  who  was  1st,  had  splendidly  finished 
blooms  ;  Mr.  Drake  was  2nd.  Mr.  Strugnell  was  1st 
in  a  class  for  twelve  incurveds.  Mr.  Strugnell  was 
also  1st  with  twelve  Anemone  varieties,  Hylacon,  Miss 
Lanton,  Owen's  Perfection,  Sir  W.  Raleigh,  J.  Bunyan, 
&c. ;  Mr.  Hobbs,  2nd. 

Groups  of  Plants— Mr.  McCulloch  was  a  good  1st  with 
a  splendidly  arranged  lot  of  large  flowered  plants, 
having  good  foliage  ;  Mr.  Harford,  who  followed,  had 
a  group  of  dwarfer  plants,  too  flatly  arranged,  but 
better  finished  than  was  the  leading  exhibit.  Three 
good  groups  of  Chrysanthemums,  blended  with  orna- 
mental toliage  plants  and  Ferns,  were  exhibited  in 
a  class  devoted  to  them.  The  best  came  from  Mr. 
Bannister. 

Miscellaneous  plants,  arranged  in  spaces  of  50  square 
feet,  brought  four  exhibitors,  Mr.  Curtis,  gr.  to  W.  H. 
Davies,  Esq.,  being  1st,  with  tastefully  arranged  plants ; 
2nd,  Mr.  Tate. 

A  grand  stand  of  Chrysanthemum  blooms,  Carna- 
tions, and  zonal  Pelargoniums,  was  arranged  by  Mr. 
Godfrey,  of  Exmouth ;  Messrs.  House  &  Sons  ex- 
hibited Violets,  4c, ;  Messrs.  Parker  &  Son,  Bristo', 
arranged  a  magnificent  stand  of  bouquets  and  wreaths 
Messrs.  Garraw-ay  &  Co  ,  Clifton,  a  large  exhibit  of 
Apples,  Pears,  and  Gourds;  Messrs.  Coolino  &  Sons, 
Bath,  Apples  and  Pears  ;  and  Mr.  Winstone,  Bristol, 
floral  designs. __ 

NORWICH  AND  NORFOLK  HORTI- 
CULTURAL. 

November  £0, 21,  22.— This  is  one  of  the  oldest  societies 
in  the  kingdom,  having  been  established  in  1829,  and 
it  possesses  so  much  vitality  that  it  can  hold  three  exhi- 
bitions each  year.  It  held  its  Chrysanthemum  Show, 
as  is  usual,  in  St.  Andrew's  Hall,  on  the  above  date. 
The  fruit  and  vegetable  exhibits,  both  remarkably 
good  for  the  season,  were  arranged  in  the  Blackfriars 
Hall,  which  is  ante  to  the  larger  hall. 

Chrysanthemum  plants  were  fairly  good,  and  in 
addition  there  were  classes  for  Begonia  Gloire  de 
Lorraine,  Cyclamen,  Ericas,  Orchids,  berried  plants, 
&c.,  all  of  which  were  of  a  creditable  character. 

The  main  interest  centred  in  the  cut  blooms,  and  in 
a  new  class  for  six  vases  of  Chrysanthemums,  three 
blooms  of  each,  Mr.  ;G.  Baker,  gr.  to  B.  E.  Fletcher, 
Esq.,  Marlingford  Hall,  was  1st  with  a  very  fine  exhibit, 
his  J.  E  Clayton,  Madame  Carnot,  and  N.  C.  3.  Jubilee, 
being  very  fine.  Mr.  G.  W.  Mush,  gr.  to  Lord  De 
Ramsay,  Haverland  Hall,  was  2nd. 

The  class  for  forty  eight  cut  blooms  of  Japanese 
varieties  was  very  keenly  contested,  the  1st  prize  went 
to  Mr.  F.  Hanson,  gr.  to  Sir  S.  B.  Crossley,  Bt.,  M.P., 
Somerleyton  Hall,  who  staged  remarkably  fine  blooms. 
Mr.  G.  H.  Smart,  gr.  to  W.  R.  Seago,  Esq.,  Oulton  Hall, 
was  2nd ;  his  bloom  of  W.  R.  Church,  finely  developed, 
was  awarded  the  Silver  Medal  of  the  National  Chrysan- 
themum Society  as  the  premier  Japanese  bloom  in  the 
show. 

Incurved  blooms  were  well  shown  for  the  season,  and 
among  the  finestwere Madame  Ferlat,  awarded  a  Silver 
Medal  of  the  N.C  S.  as  the  best  incurved  bloom  in  the 
show.  The  best  six  incurved  of  one  variety  were  finely 
finished  C.  H.  Curlls.  from  Mr.  G.  Baker,  Marlingford 
Hall.  The  best  six  blooms  of  a  white  Japanese  were 
those  of  Mrs.  J.  Lewis,  from  Mr.  G.  H.  Smart.  The  best 
six  Japanese  of  any  other  colour,  Mrs.  Mease,  from  Mr. 
F.  Tilbury,  gr.  to  H.  A.  Campbell,  Esq.,  Lynford  Hall. 

Fruit  formed  a  good  feature,  Mr.  W.  Allan,  gr.  to 
Lord  Suffield,  Gunton  Hall,  Norwich,  scoring  in 
several  leading  classes.  He  was  placed  1st  for  three 
bunches  of  Grapes,  one  of  each  variety,  having  Gros 
Maroc,  Lady  Downes'  and  Alicante.  Mr.  Allan  was 
1st  with  three  bunches  of  well-finished  Alicante;  Mr. 
Sheddick,  gr.  to  the  Hon.  A.  E.  Fellowes,  M.P., 
Honingham  Hall,  a  close  2nd. 

Some  well-furnished  White  Muscats  were  exhibited, 
Mr.  F.  Tilbury,  Lynford  Hall  Gardens  taking  the  1st 
prize. 
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The  best  collection  of  nine  varieties  of  dessert  Apples 
was  shown  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Smart,  who  bad  good  examples 
of  leading  sorts.  With  nine  dishes  of  culinary  Apples, 
Mr.  G.  Davidson,  gr.  to  Capt.  B.  J.  Petke,  Westwich, 
staged  a  very  fine  lot,  lai-ge,  sound,  and  bright.  Pears 
were  very  good,  especially  a  collection  of  six  dishes, 
shown  by  Mr.  W.  Allan. 

Vegetables  were  numerous  and  very  good ;  the 
special  prizes  offered  by  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  of 
Reading,  and  Messrs.  Daniels,  Bros.,  Norwich,  brought 
excellent  produce. 

In  the  way  of  miscellaneous  exhibits,  Hobbies  &  Co. 
(John  Gbeen),  Dereham,  staged  Chrysanthemums, 
arranged  with  commendable  taste.     Mr.  R.  Holmes, 
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Chrysanthemum  specialist,  Norwich,  had  Chrysanthe- 
mums in  flower,  lifted  from  the  open  in  October,  and 
brought  on  under  cover.  Messrs.  Daniels,  Bros.,  had 
a|large  table  of  plants,  flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables. 
Messrs.  Isaac  House  <fc  Son,  Westbury-on-Trym,  had 
Violets. 

ROYAL    BOTANICAL   &   HORTICUL- 
TURAL OF  MANCHESTER. 

November  20,  21,  22.— The  Manchester  Chrysanthe- 
mum show  rjow  ranks  among  the  best  in  the  country, 
the  show  held  in  St.  James'  Hall,  Manchester,  being 
the  best  ever  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Society. 
The  entries  in  the  twenty-two  classes  averaged  about 
eight  in  each  clais,  competition  being  on  the  whole 
keen.  Groups  of  plants  are  an  important  feature  of 
the  exhibition,  and  on  the  recent  occasion  five  entries 
were  sent  in.  A  vast  improvement  has  of  lato  years 
been  made  in  the  arrangement  of  groups  of  Chrysan- 
themums. The  groups  being  set  out  judiciously  in  the 
hall,  form  as  it  were  a  groundwork  for  the  entire 
exhibition.   Miscellaneous  exhibits  are  a  strong  feature 


at  this  show,  and  cover  almost  everything  that  is  iu 
season  at  this  time  of  the  year. 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Westminster,  Eaton  (gr  , 
Mr.  Barnes),  was  on  this  occasion  a  prominent 
exhibitor,  sending  a  magnificent  collection  of  Apples, 
Pears,  and  Grapes,  to  which  was  awarded  a  Gold  Medal. 
Manchester  people  so  seldom  have  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  nice,  fresh,  clean  fruit,  that  this  exhibit,  on  a 
table  nearly  40  fest  long,  came  as  a  delightful  surprise 
to  them. 

Messrs.  Dickson,  Brown,  &,  Tait,  Manchester,  staged 
a  handsome  collection  of  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine 
and  Begonia  "Turnford  Hall  "  (3ilver  Medal). 

Messrs  Dickson  &  Robinson,  Manchester,  made  a 
display  of  Cyclamen,  Lilies  of  the  Valley,  and  Begonias, 
white  and  red,  in  addition  to  which  were  fine  samples 
of  Potatos,  Carrots,  Onions,  and  Parsnips  (Silver 
Medal). 

Messrs.  W.  Clibran  &  Son,  Altrincham,  had  a  capital 
display  of  seedling  Chrysanthemums,  double  and 
single,  as  well  as  a  good  lot  of  their  famous  Celosia 
pyramidalis  (Silver  Medal). 

Messra.  H.  Cannell  &.  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent,  brought 
brightness  to  the  show  iu  their  superb  varieties  of 


the  Kaiser  was  another  notable  plant  said  to  be  the 
result  of  crossiug  C.  insigne  var.  punctato  violacea 
with  C.  insigne  var.  albo  marginata;  disinterested 
judges  saw  a  suspicion  of  C.  Cbarlesworthi  in  the 
composition  of  the  flower,  but  the  parentage  is  vouched 
to  bd  correct.  It  is  a  good  flower,  with  a  bold  well- 
marked  dorsal  sepal  (First-cl;i,s3  Certificate). 

Mr.  J.  Cypher,  Cheltenham,  obtained  a  Goll  Medal 
for  an  eiTective  group  of  Orchids.  There  were  several 
masses  of  that  brilliant  show  plant  Dendrobhnn 
Phalrenopsis  var.  Schruderiana,  one  largo  pan  of 
Cypripediuin  insigne  var.  Sander;c,  with  half-a-dozen 
flowers  of  good  type;  C.  insigre  var.  Sanderiana, 
C.  x  fascinator,  and  many  other  choice  plants. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  Enfield,  senta  small  choice 
collection  of  plants  which  included  good  examples  of 
Cypripediuin  insigne,  Harelield  Hall  var.,  C.  insigne 
var.  Sanderte,  C.  x  Henry  Graves,  Lajlio-Cattleya  x 
Statteriana  (Silver  Medal). 

Messrs.  John  Cowan  &  Co.  Ltd  ,  Gateacre,  staged  a. 
nice  group  of  plants,  consisting  of  good  varieties  of 
Cattleya  labiata,  Odontoglossum  crispum,  O.  grande, 
La?lia  Gouldiana,  and  C.tttleyn  SchilleriaDa  (Silver 
Medal). 
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zonal  Pelargoniums,  staged  in  fan -shaped  bunches, 
these  were  the  admiration  of  visitors  during  the  three 
days  (Silver-gilt  Medal). 

Messrs.  Caldwell,  Knutsford, exhibited  Bouvardias, 
Ericas,  and  Cyclamens. 

Messrs.  Isaac  House  &  Son,  Westbury-on-Trym.  near 
Bristol,  staged  a  nice  lot  of  cut  Violets  (.Vote  of 
Thanks). 

Mr.  .Geo.  Botes,  Leicester,  exhibited  a  choice  lot 
of  Carnation  blooms  in  great  variety  (Vote  of  Thanksi. 

Messrs.  W.  Wells  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Surrey,  staged  a  nice 
lot  of  Chrysanthemums,  single  and  double,  and  were 
awarded  a  Silver  Medal. 

ORCHIDS. 

Orchids  were  well  represented  at  the  show,  thewhole 
of  one  side  of  the  spacious  Hall  being  devoted  to  their 
exhibition. 

Messrs.  Charleswortii  &  Co.,  were  awarded  a  Gold 
Medal  for  a  large  and  choice  group  of  plants,  which 
were  effectively  staged.  There  were  many  rare  things 
in  this  group,  and  some  of  the  hybrids  were  worthy  oi 
notice,  Cattleya  x  Clarkuo,  a  cross  between  C.  bicolor 
X  C.  labiata;  C.  X  Germauia  (C.  Schofieldiana  x  C. 
Hardyana),  Lrclio  -  Cattleya  x  Bletchleyensis,  C.  x 
Sauvior,  Lielio-Cattleya  x  luminosa,  C.  x  Portia,  a 
cross  between  C.  Bowriugiaua  x  C.  labiata;  Brass 0 
LaMia  x  Helen,  ahybrid  between  Brassavola  Digbyana 
x  Lielia  tenebrosa,  very  distinct;  Cypripediuin  x 
Baron  Schrijder  is  a  charming  production,  its  parents 
being  C.  Fairieanum  x  C.  <cnanthum  superbum,  is  of 
pleasing  form,  not  too  large,  keeps  a  great  deal  of  the 
characterofC.  Fairieanum  with  adashof  the  brightness 
of  C.  ccnanthum  (First-class  Certificate).  Cypripcdiumx 


W.   Duckworth,    Esq.,  Flixton    (gr.,    Mr.    Tindall] 
staged  a' group  which  consisted  chiefly  of  Oncidiums  iu 
viriety,  with  Cattleya'aurea,  showing  here  and  there* 
(Silver  Gilt  Medal). 

Mr.  J.  Robson,  Altrincham,  staged  agroup  consisting: 
of  Cattleya  labiata,  Oncidiums,  and  various  hybrid 
Cypripedes  (Silver  Medal). 

Mr.  W.  Holmes,  Timpcrley,  received  a  Bronze  Medal 
for  a  small  but  choice  group  of  plants.  Cypripediun 
insigne  var.  aurea,  C.  x  Lawre  -  concolor,  C.  x 
Arthurianum,  and  C.  insigne  var.  Dorothy,  being 
noticeable. 

T.  Statter,  Eiq.,  Whitctieldtgr.,  Mr.  Johnson),  stagcU 
for  the  Orchid  Society  a  charming  group  of  Cypripedes, 
including  several  rarities  and  a  tine  plant  of  C.  x 
triumphans  (Silver-gilt  Medal v 

S.  Gratrix,  Esq.,  exhibited  Cypripediuin  x  Leeanum, 
var.  Corona,  a  form  of  considerable  size  and  ol  ;» 
peculiar  greenish  colour  (First  class  Certificate).  P.  ||". 


ABERDEEN    CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

November  21,  22.— The  annual  exhibition  was  he  hi 
in  the  Music  Hall  Buildinis,  and  was  a  great  success. 
Last  year  was  a  most  favourable  year  for  the  growing 
of  Chrysanthemums,  and  the  Society's  exhibition  then 
was  considered  a  record  one,  the  entries  being 
ahead  of  1900.  This  year  has  been  a  most  disastrous 
one  for  growers,  but  notwithstanding,  tho  record  of 
entries  was  again  broken  this  year,  tllO  entries  being: 
fifty  ahead  of  those  last  year.  Tho  promoters  had  to 
arrange  for  larger  accommodation,  the  old  arrantfc 
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ments  proving  quite  inadequate,   the  entries  in   all 
numbering  687. 

The  feature  of  the  display  undoubtedly  lay  In  the  cut 
Bpeeiraens.  In  the  competition  for  twelve  vases  of 
Japanese  Chrysanthemums  in  twe've  varieties,  three 
blooms  of  each  variety,  for  which  the  presidents  and 
patrons  of  the  society  offered  a  magnificent  Challenge 
Cup,  Mr.  W.  M.  Moir.  Kosehaugh,  Ross-shire,  carried 
off.  the  trophy  with  a  superb  collection.  It  was  com- 
posed of  the  following :— Mrs.  J.  VV.  Banks,  Lady 
Ridgway,  Australie,  Millicent  Richardson,  M  Louis 
R6my,  Madime  Herrawege,  W.  R.  Church,  Mr.  J. 
Cleene,  Miss  Nellie  Pockett,  Edith  Tabor,  Mrs.  Green- 
field, and  Mi«s  Elsie  Fulton  ;  the  last-named  variety 
was  also  adjudged  the  bast  bloom  in  the  show.  It  is  a 
white,  in  shape  circular  as  a  ball.  Mr.  Patkrson, 
BaJmedie,  and  Mr.  John  Pirie,  Strichen  House,  also 
eame  out  well  in  this  competition. 

There  was  strong  competitioa  for  the  Silver  Cup  for 
eighteen  blooms  of  Japanese  Chrysanthemums.  Mr. 
Robert  Grigor,  Whitelands,  Dumfries,  won  with  a 
most  meritorious  display;  and  was  closely  followed 
by  Mr.  A.  Hutton,  Usan  House,  Montrose. 

There  was  also  a  very  good  display  in  the  clais  for 
twelve  blooms  of  Japmese  Chrysanthemums,  at  least 
six  varieties.  Here  Mr.  H.  M.  G.  Romi,  Orion  House, 
Fochabers,  Banffshire,  proved  the  winner. 

The  display  of  incurved  blooms  was  declared  by  the 
judges  to  be  the  finest  seen  in  Scotland  tbisseison. 
1st  and  2nd  places  for  these  were  most  worthily  taken 
by  Mr.  J  Jamieson,  Burton  Hall,  Loughborough,  gr.  to 
the  I)uke  of  Somerset.  Other  prominent  pr'zewinners 
in  the  cut  flower  Eeclious  were  Mr.  A.  Park,  Leek- 
melm  House;  Mr.  William  PATERSON.Balmalic  House; 
and  Mr.  James  Smith,  Mugiemoss. 

Trie  two  handsome  Silver  Medals  awarded  by  Mr.  W. 
Wells,  Earlswood  Nurseries,  for  the  best  blooms  of 
his  novelty  introduction,  were  won  in  the  professional 
elaSsbyMr.  W.  M.  Moir,  gr.  to  Mr.  Fletcher,  Rose- 
haugh,  Ross  shire,  for  a  splendid  bloom  of  the  purple 
and  bronze  "  W.  R.  Church  "  variety. 

The  plants  in  pots  were  a  splendid  lot  For  the  best 
proup,  arrauged  in  semi-circular  form,  10  feet  long  by 
5  feet  deep  at  centre,  to  be  judged  for  quality  and  effect, 
Mr.  John  Proctor,  gr.  to  Sir  William  Henderson, 
Uevanha  House,  Aberdeen,  scored  a  notable  victory, 
carrying  off  the  handsome  Challenge  Cup  present jd  by 
the  seed  and  nursery  trada  of  Aberdeen. 

Other  1st  prizemen  in  this  section  were  Mr.  A. 
Grioor,  Fairfield;  Mr.  J.  Sim.  Glenburnie  Park;  Mr. 
J.  Forster.  Dunecht:  Mr.  J.  Jenkins,  Clifton  House; 
and  Mr.  J  D.  Smith,  Aberdeen. 

'  There  was  a'so  a  fioe  display  of  fruit  and  vegetables, 
which  added  not  a  little  to  the  success  of  the  exhibi- 
tion. Among  the  professional  gardeners  who  toak 
prominent  places  in  this  department  were  Mr.  Alex. 
Park  Leekmelra  House,  Ross-shire;  Mr.  James  Rae, 
Ethie  Castle.  Arbroath;  Mr.  W.  M.  Mo'r,  Rosehaugh, 
Ro*s-shire;  Mr.  Andrew  Reid,  Durris  House;  Mr. 
John  Ogston,  Bourtie  House;  Mr.  John  Pirie,  Strichen 
House;  Mr.  Alex  Davidson,  Pitmuxton  ;  Mr.  W. 
ILawson,  Oakbank  School;  Mr.  W.  Rankin,  Coun'ess- 
welis,  Mr.  Frank  Kinuaird,  Broomhill ;  Mr.  W.  Milne, 
Corsindae  House;  Mr.  T.  B.  Middleton,  Monymusk 
House;  Mr.  Robert  Grigor,  Glenbervie;  Mr.  John 
George,  Fochabers;  Mr.  J  Ferguson,  Liuton  House, 
CJuuy;  Mr.  James  Macdonald,  Midmar ,  and  Mr.  A. 
Patcrson,  Rutlnieston. 

Florists  and  Nurserymen. 

In  the  competition  fir  bouquets,  wreaths,  crosses 
Jti?.,  Mr.  Alexander  Burns,  jun.,  florist,  Aberdeen, 
look  leading  honours  for  wreaths  and  crosses. 

Messrs  Knowles  &  Son,  Aberdeeu,  were  l*t  for 
hand  bouquets,  while  Mr.  Rodkrt  Burns,  Aberdeen, 
had  the  best  lady's  spray. 

Mr.  Alex.  Burns,  jun.,  Messrs.  W.  Smith  &  Son, 
Aberdeen;  and  Messrs.  Ben.  Reid  &  Co.,  made  fine 
exhibits  of  flowers  and  floral  arrangements. 


BEADING  &  DISTRICT  GARDENERS 
MUTUAL  IMPROVEMENT. 

November  24.— The  fortnightly  meeting  of  the  above 
Association  was  held  on  the  above  date,  and  was  well 
attended,  Mr  F.  Lever  presiding.  The  subject  for  the 
evening  was  "All  phases  of  Pruniug  in  connection 
with  Hardy  Fruit  Culture,"  this  being  the  title  of  the 
1st  prize  essay  in  the  Association's  recent  competition, 
and  was  read  by  Mr,  C.  P.  Crctchley,  gr..  The  Honeys, 
Twyford,  the  successful  competitor. 

The  paper  was  of  a  practical  character,  aud  an  inte- 
resting and  profitable  discussion  followed,  in  which 
Messrs  H.nton,  Wil=on,  Fry,  Neve.  Parfitt,  Alexander, 
E*ler.  Iggulden,  and  Townsead  took  part. 

A  fine  batch  of  Cycla  nens  was  staged  by  Mr. 
F.  W.  Exler,  gr.,  Eist  Thorpe.  Reading,  the  plants 
Rhowed  vigorous  growth,  and  were  full  of  flower.  This 
exhibit  was  not  entered  for  the  Certificate,  but  the 
members,  to  show  their  appreciation  of  the  display, 
pissed  a  special  vote  of  thanks  to  the  exhibitor. 

The  subject  for  the  next  meeting  will  be  "The  Cultiva- 
tion of  Peaches  and  Nectarines,"  by  Mr.  W.  Tkibbick, 
yi  Brooke,  Isle  of  Wight 


NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

November  21.—  The  imial  monthly  meeting  of  the 
Committee  was  held  at  the  Royal  Aquarium.  Aletler 
was  read  from  the  President,  fcir  A.  Rollitt,  M.P., 
from  New  Yoi'k,  regretting  his  inability  to  preside  at 
the  Annual  Dinner  of  the  society,  but  expressing  a  hope 
that  he  might  he  present  at  the  Annual  General 
Meeting.  The  amount  of  prize  money  awarded  at  the 
November  show  was  reported  to  be  JE330  its.,  and  a  list 
of  the  Medals  awarded  to  miscellaneous  exhibits  was 
also  annoucced.  Some  protests  entered  against  the 
awards  of  the  judges,  which  had  been  dealt  with  by  the 
Arbitration  Committee,  wore  reported,  and  the  decision 
of  the  latter  body  in  one  case  over-ruled.  An  interim 
fiaancial  statement  was  made  showing  a  substantial 
balancain  hand,  but  the  Secretary  pointed  out  there 
were  heavy  liabilities  to  meet,  and  it  was  necessary  to 
be  careful  in  incurring  extra  expenditure.  On  the 
recommendation  of  the  Finance  Sub-Committee,  the 
sum  of  Five  Guineas  was  voted  from  the  funds  of  the 
Society  towards  the  Building  Fund  of  the  Memorial 
Hall  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  The  fixtures 
for  the  exhibitions  to  be  held  iu  1903  were  then  made, 
viz. :— October  6,  7,  8;  November  la,  11,  12;  December 
1,  2,  3. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  Annual  Pinner,  owing  to  the 
absence  of  the  President,  should  be  deferred  until  the 
spring.  Meanwhile,  it  was  agreed  a  smoking  concert 
should  take  place  on  December  18,  and  a  small  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  carry  out  the  arrangements.  It 
was  resolved  that  the  Floral  Committee  should  be  enter- 
tained at  dinner  as  usual.  Some  rules  revised  by  the 
President  were  submitted,  and  it  was  resolved  that  the 
same  b3  considered  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Com- 
mittee. An  interim  report  was  made  as  to  certain 
places  in  which  the  meetings  of  the  Committee  might 
be  held,  and  the  same  referred  to  the  Sites  Committee. 
Ninecindidates  for  membership  were  elected,  inclusive 
of  two  Fellows. 


MARKETS. 


CROYDON  &  DISTRICT   HORTICUL- 
TURAL MUTUAL  IMPROVEMENT. 

The  usual  fortnightly  meeting  was  held  at  the  Sun- 
flower Temperance  Hotel  recently.  Mr.  W.  J.  Simpson 
presided,  and  with  a  few  introductory  remarks,  called 
upon  Mr.  H.  O.  Etherinoton,  manager  to  J.  R.  Eox, 
West  Wickham  Nurseries,  who  gave  ahighly  interesting 
lecture  on  "  How  Plants  Grow."  A  discussion  followed. 
Mr.  ETHERiNfiTON  having  replied  to  questions,  on  the 
proposition  of  the  Chan  man,  seconded  by  Mr.  Bunyard, 
a  unanimous  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  him.  "Slovd 
aud  Greenhouse  Ferns"  will  be  the  subject  for  next 
meeting. 


TRADE     NOTICE. 


WOOD  &  INGRAM. 

Huntingdon  Nurseries,  an  Important  Cor- 
rection.— With  reference  to  our  notice  under 
this  heading  in  last  week's  issue,  we  much  regret 
having  made  an  error  in  our  statement  respecting 
the  well-known  business  of  Wood  &  Ingram,  of 
T*ie  Old  Nurseries,  Huntingdon. 

We  are  now  definitely  informed  by  Mr.  John 
Edward  Perkins,  of  52,  Market  Square,  North- 
ampton, that  he  has  bought  the  goodwill  of  the 
business,  the  whole  of  the  freehold  and  copyhold 
properties,  situated  in  Huntingdon  and  Brampton, 
including  the  forty  acres  of  nursery  ground,  the 
whole  of  the  glasshouses,  and  the  entire  sto'k-  in- 
trade. 

The  business  will  in  future  be  personally  con- 
ducted by  Mr.  Henry  Perkins  at  The  Old  Nur- 
series, Huntingdon,  with  a  branch  at  St.  Ives, 
under  the  old  name  and  style  of  Wood  A  Ingrain. 
The  firm  of  J.  Wood  Ingram  &  Son  is  not  con- 
nected with  this  business  in  any  way  whatever. 

J.  WOOD  INGRAM  &  SON. 
We  are  also  informed,  in  a  letter  from  Mr. 
J.  Wood  Ingram,  that  "  a  new  business  will  be 
carried  on  at  Huntingdon  and  St.  Ives  (Hunts). 
and  [that]  the  business  at  the  St.  Neot's  nursery 
and  seed  establishment  as  heretofore  under  the 
name  and  style  of  J.  Wood  Ingram  &  Son." 


COVENT  GARDEN,  November  27. 
[We  cannot  accept  any  responsibility  for  the  subjoined 
reports.  They  are  furnished  to  us  regularly  every 
Thursday,  by  the  kiudness  of  several  of  the  prin- 
cipal salesmen  who  revise  the  list,  and  who  are 
responsible  for  the  quotations.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  these  quotations  do  not  represent  tbe 
prices  on  any  particular  day.  but  only  the  general 
averages  for  the  week  preceding  the  date  of  our 
report.  The  prices  depend  upon  the  qnality  of 
the  samples,  the  supplv  in  the  market,  and  the 
demand,  and  they  may  fluctuate,  not  only  from  day 
to  day,  but  often  several  times  in  one  day.  Ed.] 


Frult.- 

Apples,  English, 
per  sieve 

—  Blen  lieims, 
per  bushel  ... 

—  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin,  sieve. 

—  King's,  per 
bushel 

—  Harveys  and 
various  cook- 
ers, per  bush. 

—  American,  per 
barrel 

Bananas,    bunch 

—  loose,  dozen 
Chestnuts, French 

per  bag 

—  Italian,  p.  bag 
CobDuts,  per  lb.  . 
Cranberries,  case 

keg    


-Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.d.  s.d.  i 
,  |  Figs,  foreign,  box 

2  0-36i      or  basket 
,  Grapes,     Belgian, 

5  0-70  per  lb. 

—  Alicante,  lb.  . 

3  0-60      —  Colman.A  .lb. 
B.,  per  lb. . 

5  0-60      —  Muscats. A. ,1b. 

B  ,  per  lb. 

Lemons,  per  case 

3  6-70    Lychees,  packet  . 

Melons,  English, 

12  0-2)  0  each    

7  0-12  0    Oranges,  case 

10    16    Pears,  per  sieve... 

—  stewing,    per 
9  0  15  0  basket 

20  0  —  —  F.,  crates  ... 
0  4  —  Pines,  each  ... 
15  0  —  Walnuts,  foreign, 
2  6    —         bags       


s.d.  8.d. 

0  10-  1  6 

0  4-08 

0  6-10 
16-20 
0  6-10 
3  0-40 
0  9-16 

1  I  0-12  6 
0  11  — 

2  0-30 
9  0-12  6 

2  0-30 

3  0  4  0 
5  0-76 
3  C-  5  0 


Vegetables. — Average  Wuolesale  Prices. 


Artichokes,  Globe, 
per  dozen     ...    : 

—  Jerusalem, 
per  sieve 

Asparagus  sprue 

—  bundle 
Baans,  dwarf,  lb. 

—  Madeira,  bkt. 
Baetroots,  bushel 
Brussels  Sprouts, 

per  sieve 
Cabbage,  p.  tally 
Carrots,  doz.  bun. 

—  bag  (washed) . 
Cauliflowers,  per 

dozen     

Celeriac,  per  doz. 

Celery,  per  dozen 
bundles 

Chicory,    per  lb. 

Cress,  per  dozen 
punnets 

Cucumbers,   doz. 

Endive,  per  doz. 

Garlic,  per  lb.    ... 

Horseradish,  fo- 
reign, p.  bunch    1  3 

Leeks,  per  dozen 
bunches  ...    1  0- 

Lettuces,  Cabbage, 
per  dozen        ...    0  9 


8.d.  s.d. 

Mint,  per    dozen 

bunche  i  ...    0  4-06 

Mushrooms,  house, 


1  6    — 

1  0  — 
6  0  — 
0  8-0  10 

2  0  — 
13-16 

0  9-10 

16-26 
16-20 

2  6     — 

10-20 

1  6    — 

8  0-10  0 

0  3-04 

13     - 

3  0     5  0 

1  fi  — 
0  3     — 


1  6 


per  lb 1  0 

Onions,  bag       ...  2  6-36 

—  foreign,    case  5  6-60 

—  picklers,    per 

sieve 2  0-30 

Parsley,  per  doz. 

bunches    ...  10-16 

—  sieve 0  6-09 

Parsnips,  per  bag  2  0-26 
Potatos.  per  ton  .90  0-HO  0 
Radishes,  p.  doz. 

bunches  ...  0  9-10 

Salad,  small,  pun- 
nets, per  doz....  13    — 

Savoys,  tally      ...  3  0-40 

Seakale,  per  doz 
punnets  ...  £10    — 

Shallots,  per  doz.  0  lj-0  2 

Spinach,  English, 

bushel 0  9-10 

Tomatos,  English, 

per  doz.  lb.  4  0-50 

—  Canary,  deeps  3  0-"4  0 
Turnips,      per 

dozen 16-20 

—  bags    16-26 

Watercress,     per 

doz.  bunches...  0  3-16 


1  0 
Potatos. 
Various  samples,  70s.  to  90s.  per  ton  ;  Dunbars,  red 
soil.  100s.    John  Bath,  32  &  34.  Wellington  Street,  Coveid 
Harden. 

Remarks.— Sweet  Potatos,  per  cwt ,  16s  :  Perain- 
mous,  per  box,  Is.  to  2s. ;  Grape  Fruits,  per  case,  10s.  to 
12s  ;  Madeira  Mangos,  per  dozen,  3s.  ;  Custard-Apple?, 
per  dozen,  53.  to  12s  ;  and  Vegetable-Marrows,  85.; 
Chow-Chows,  Is.  6d.  to  2s.,  all  by  the  dozen.  Home- 
grown common  Apple*  are  a  dm*  on  the  market; 
tome  American  New  Town  Pippins  fetch  up  to  30a.  per 
barrel ;  Californian,  cases,  8a.  to  10s.  The  Cranberries 
in  cases  are  American,  those  in  kegs  Russian. 


Cut  Flowers,  &r. — Ave 
s.d.  8.d. 
4  0-50 


Arums,  per  dozen 
Asparagus   Fern, 

per  bunch 
Bouvardias,     per 

dozen  bunches. 
Camellias,       per 

dozen     

Carnations,      per 

bunch    

Chrysanthemum, 

various, per  doz. 

bunches 
Encharis,  p.  doz. 
French  Fern,  per 

doz.  bunches  ... 
Gardenias,      per 

box         

Lilium       album, 

doz.  blooms 

—  Harrisil,    per 

bunch 
Lobelia,  Red,  per 

dozen  bunches 
Lily  of   the  Val- 
ley, per   dozen 

bunches 

Maidenhair  Fern, 

ge r     dozen 
unches 


0  6-20 
6  0-80 

2  6     — 
10-20 

3  0-24  0 

3  0-40 

0  4-06 
16-20 
16     2  6 

4  0-50 
4  0-60 

6  0-18  0 

4  0-60 


rage  Wholesale  Prices. 

ad.  r.d. 
Marguerites,  Yel- 
low, per  dozen 
bunobes 
Mignonette,    per 
doz.  bunches  ... 
Mimosa,  p.  bunch 
]  Narcissus,  dozen 

bunches 

'  Orchids  (Cattleya) 

dozen  blooms... 

,  Pelargoniums, 

I     Scarlet,    dozen 

bunches 

Roman  Iivacinths, 

dozen   bunches  10  0-12  0 
Roses,  Mermet,  p. 
bunch 

—  red,  p.  dozen 
bunehes 

—  various,   doz. 
bunches 

Smilax,  per  doz. 

trails      

Stephanotis,    per 

dozen     

Tuberoses,      per 

doz.  blooms  ... 
Violets,  per  dozen 

bunches  ...    1  6-  2. 


16-20 

19-26 

0  9-16 

3  C-  4  0 

9  0  12  0 

2  0-40 


16-26 
3  0-80 
3  0-18  0 
16-26 
2  0-30 
0  3-04 
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Plants  in  Poth, 

Adiantums,     per 
dozen     

Aralias,  per  doz. 
Arbor  Viiie,    per 

dozen     

Aspidistras,    per 

dozen     

Aucubas.  per  doz. 
Chrysanthemum, 

various 

Crotons,  per  doz. 
Cyclamen,  p.  doz. 
Draceeuas,     var., 

per  dozen 
Evergreen,  pr.  dz. 
Ericas,  per  dozen 
Euonymus,  vars., 

per  dozen 


&c. — Average  Wholesale  Pric 
e.d.  s.d.  e, 

Ferns  in  variety, 

per  dozen        ...    4 
LTicuselastica.per 

dozen     9 

9  0-18  0    Genistas 8 

Lycopodiums.  pr. 

dozen     4 

Marguerites,  per 

dozen     5 

Palms,     various, 

each    a 

Primulas,  p.  doz.    4 
Pteris  tremula.per 
dozen 4 

—  Wimsettl,  per 
dozen 4 

—  major,  per  dz.    4 
4  0-60;  Solanums,  p.  doz.    6 


4  0-80 
4  0-80 


18  0-3*  (i 
4  0-80 

3  0-18  0 

•a  «  24  n 

12  0-18  0 

]?  o-3n  (< 
3  0-18  0 
9  0-  a  0 


d.  s.d. 

0-30  0 


0-24  0 
0  — 


0    5  0 
0-8  0 


0-2^  0 
0-6  0 


0-8  0 
O-8  0 
0-12  0 


SEEDS. 


London,  Nov.  26  —Messrs.  John  Shaw  &  Sons,  Seed 
Merchants,  of  Great  Maze  Pond,  Borough,  London,  S.E., 
report  a  thin  attendance  on  to-day's  market,  with  only 
a  small  business  passing.  Although  the  recent  excite- 
ment which  characterised  Red  Clover  seed  has  now 
for  the  time  gone  tiff,  holders  show  extreme  firmness, 
and  confidently  regard  present  prices  as  fully  jusiilied 
by  a  broad  view  of  the  situation.  Alsyke  and  White 
also  well  hold  their  own;  whilst  rather  more  atten- 
tion is  being  given  to  Trefoil.  There  is  no  alteration 
this  week  in  Ryegrasses ;  and  Sanfoin,  Timothy,  Cocks- 
foot, and  Lucerne  remain  fully  as  dear.  Some  lew 
sales  are  noted  of  Winter  Tares,  but  Fyc  is  neglected. 
The  sale  for  Mustard  and  Rapeseed  is  slow.  Canary- 
seed  continues  to  excite  considerable  speculative 
interest,  and  prices  constantly  march  upwards 
Meantime  other  birdseeds  show  no  alteration.  Blue 
Peas  and  Haricot  Beans  are  in  moderate  request  at  last 
week's  figures. 


COBN. 

Average  Prices  of  British  Corn  (per  imperial  qr.), 
for  the  week  ending  Nov.  22,  1902,  and  for  the  corre- 
sponding period  of  1901,  together  with  the  difference 
in  the  quotations.  These  figures  are  based  on  the 
Official  Weekly  Return :— 


Description. 

1961. 

1902. 

Difference. 

Wheat        

Barley        

Oats 

».     d. 

27      1 

£6    10 
18 

s.     d. 
£4    11 

£5      6 

17      2 

s.     d. 

—  2      2 

—  1        4 

—  1       5 

I. 

THE 

yt 

EAT 

HER 

METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS  taken  in  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens  at  Chiswick, 
London,  for  the  period  Nov.  16  to  Nov.  22,  1902 
Height  above  sea-level  24  feet. 
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■A  very  dull,  dark   week,  with  cold  east 


GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

The  following  Summary  Record  of  the  weal  her 
throughout  the  British  Islands,  for  the  week  ending 
Nov.  22,  Is  furnished  from  the  Meteorological  Office  :— 

"Tlewealher  during  this  week  was  mainly  fair  over 
the  Kingdom  as  a  whole,  although  ou  our  extienie 


western  and  sou.hwestern  coasts  much  cloud  and 
gloom  prevailed  at  times,  and  rain  fell  occasionally. 
Thunder,  ligh'ning.  and  hail  occurred  on  Saturday  iu 
the  extreme  south-west  of  Wales. 

'"The  temperature  detreased  very  quickly  soon  after 
the  commencement  of  the  week,  and  became  very  low 
for  the  time  of  year  over  Eng  and.  In  Eugland,  8  ,  Ihe 
deficit,  in  the  mean  value  from  the  aveiage  was  as  much 
as  1°,  and  in  the  Channel  Islands,  England,  S.W.,  the 
Midland  Counties,  and  England,  E.,  t°.  In  Ireland 
and  Scotland  there  was  very  Utile  or  no  delimit,  and 
in  Sejtland,  N  the  mean  vaue  was  even  slightly  abope 
the  average.  The  highest  of  the  maxima  were  re(  orded 
as  a  general  rule  ou  Sunday,  and  ranged  from  b.  iu 
Ireland,  S.,  and  55°  in  the  Channel  Islands  and  Scot- 
land, N.,  to  %T  over  central  and  eastern  Eugland.  Ou 
Wednesday  and  Thursday  the  maxima  over  the  more 
south-eastern  aud  sou' hern  districts  of  England  were 
much  below  41*.  The  lowest  of  the  minima,  ret  istcred 
during  the  latter  half  of  the  period,  ranged  from  :y  in 
the  Midland  Counties,  and  2.  in  several  of  the  other 
"  Wheat  producing"  districts,  to  3i"  iu  Ireland,  N.  and 
the  Channel  Islands. 

'"The  rainfall  was  very  slight  in  most  districts,  but, 
just  equalled  the  mean  amount  in  Ireland,  S  In  many 
parts  of  England  (he  fall  v.  as  scarcely  appreciable. 

"The  bright  twishiite  exceeded  the  mean  over  the 
Kingdom  as  a  whole,  but  only  just  equalled  it  in 
Scotland,  N.,  and  was  in  defect  in  Scotland,  W., 
England,  S.W..  and  Ireland,  S.  The  percentage  of  the 
possible  duration  varied  from  3a°  in  England,  N.W., 
37  in  England,  E  ,  to  16  in  England,  S.W.,  and  to  12  iu 
Scotland,  W." 

THE  WEATHER  IN  WEST  HERTS. 
During  the  recent  spell  of  cold  weather  the  tempe- 
rature remained  very  low.  On  two  consecutive  days 
the  highest  reading  in  the  thermometer-screen  was 
only  2°  in  excess  of  the  freezing-point.  It  is  now 
twelve  years  since  such  a  low  maximum  temperature 
as  34°  has  been  recorded  here  in  November.  The 
nights  were  not  as  exceptionally  co'.d  as  the  days.  On 
each  night,  however,  Ihe  exposed  thermometer  showed 
from  6°  to  12°  of  frost,  the  latter  reading  being  the 
lowest  as  yet  of  the  present  autumn.  The  temperature 
underground  has  risen  rapidly  the  last  few  days, 
but  at  two  feet  deep  is  still  2'  colder  than  is 
seasonable.  Previous  to  the  22nd  no  rain  had 
fallen  for  ten  days,  but  since  then  about  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  has  been  deposited.  Tnis  fall  has  been  suffi- 
cient to  start  again  the  bare  soil  percolalion  gauge; 
but  that  covered  with  short  grass,  through  which  no 
rain-water  had  come  for  eight  days,  has  not  been  affected 
by  it.  Four  days  proved  altogether  sunless,  but  taking 
the  week  as  a  whole  there  was  about  an  average  record 
of  bright  sunshine.  Calms  and  light  airs  have  again 
mostly  prevailed,  while  the  atmosphere  has  continued, 
as  a  rule,  very  humid.  My  Dahlias,  which  were  slightly 
injured  by  frost  on  October  19,  were  completely  killed 
by  12=  of  frost  on  the  night  preceding  the  21st  inst. 
This  is  more  than  a  fortnight  later  lhan  the  average 
date  of  their  destruction  in  the  previous  seventeen 
years,  and  in  only  two  of  those  years  has  a  later  da'e 
been  recorded.  E.  II ,  Berkhamsted,  S  member  25,  190.'. 


CATALOGUES    RECEIVED. 

R.  C.  Notcutt,  Woodhridge,  Suffo'k-Fruit  Trees 
Roses.  Ornamental,  Flowering,  and  Forest  Trees 
and  Shrubs,  Ac. 

Clark  Bros.  &  Co.,  65,  Scotch  Street,  Carlisle-Fruit 
Trees,  Roses,  Trees  and  Shrubs,  Ac. 

W.  Shand,  Greaves  Nurseries,  Lancaster  —  Forest, 
Fruit,  and  Ornamentil  Trees  and  shrubs,  Herba- 
ceous Plants,  Roses,  Ac. 

Wiseman,  Elgin,  SB-  Trees  and  Shrubs. 

W.  Cliuran  A  Son,  Altrincham  and  10  A  12,  Market 
Street,  Manchester— Trees  and  shrubs,  Roses, 
Fruit  Trees,  &j. ;  also  Chrysanthemums 

Hogg  a  Wood,  Coldstream  and  Duns,  N.S.— Trees  and 
Shrubs,  Roses,  Fruit  Trees,  Ac. 

Jxo.  Foriies,  Hawick,  N.B.-Trees  and  Shrubs,  Fruit 
Trees,  dzc 

Wm  Fell  &  Co.,  Ltd,  Hexham. -Trees  and  shrubs, 
Roses,  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  Hardy  Her- 
baceous Plants,  aud  Fruit  Trees. 

Bbn  Reid  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Aberdeen  —  Forest  Trees, 
Roses.  Ac. 

Wood  &  Ingram,  The  Old  Nursery  and  feed  E  tab  uh- 
ment,  Huuliugdon- General  Nursery  Stock. 

FOREIGN. 
C    Eschweii.er,    Oudenboseh,    Hollatd  —  Trees   and 

Shrubs,  Roses.  Fruit  Trees,  Ac. 
T.  V.  Munson  A  Son,  Denison,  Texas— Fruit  Trees 

Ornamental  Shiubs,  Ac. 
Tiios.    Meehan   A   Sons,  Gcrmantown,    Phiia 

■     Hardy  Trees  aud  Plants. 
IIaaoe    A    Schmidt,    Erfurt,    Germany-  Novel!  ics    in 

Flowering  Plauls  and  Vegetables. 
M.  Herii,  Naples,  Italy-Seeds. 
Frederick    Rokmer,  QcedliLta-rg,  Gerrmrv-  Tr.-c'c 

list  of  f.'o.rer  Scccs. 
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ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Alga  in  Water:  ill.  C,  Rothesay.  —  The  A'g.t 
is  an  Oscillatoria  j  it  is  usually  found  in  eenn- 
stagnant  water,  but  sometimes  in  streams. 
There  is  no  practical  way  of  getting  rid  of  it  iu 
a  loch,  but  it  is  not  in  the  least  injurious  to 
health.  It  is  one  of  the  blue-green  Arg<e 
(Cyanopbyceai).  O.  M. 

Books. — Bedding  Plants  .  B.  Y.  One  of  the 
most  complete,  although  in  the  matter  of 
varieties  behind  the  times,  is  the  Handy  Book 
of  the  Flower  Garden,  by  Thomson,  and  pul>- 
lished  by  Messrs.  Blackwood.  For  garJeu. 
plans  and  beds,  apply  to  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  A 
Sons,  Swanley,  Kent.  The  new  edition  of 
Thompson's  Gardeners  Assistant,  published  by 
the  Gresham  Publishing  Company,  31,  South- 
ampton Street,  W.C.,  would  furnish  all  the 
information  you  require. 

Broad  -  leaved  (Irass  Cqminu  up  among  Tre- 
foil :  $.  H.  B.  Without  seeing  it  we  can 
only  surmise  it  to  be  Lolium  italicum — Italian 
Ryegrass.  L.  perenne  is  not  so  wide  in  the 
leaf-blade,  but  if  obtained  from  a  good  house  it. 
is  far  safer  to  use  in  pastures. 

Calanthe  Flowering  from  thb  Top  ank 
Bottom  of  the  Pseudo-bulb  :  Zd'.a.  This  is 
not  a  common  oucurreueCj  and  is  perhaps  due  b» 
extra  vigour  in  the  plant. 

Carnation  Diseased  :  J.  Donoghue  and  VS. 
Cooke.  The  plant  is  apparently  suffering  from 
eelworms,  for  which  we  know  of  no  cure- 
Afford  a  change  of  quarters  for  the  plants,  au  '. 
use  no  loam  or  other  natural  so'l  witli  t'  e 
staple,  unless  it  has  been  baked,  or  kept  u 
stack  quite  two  years,  and  the  stack  kept  free 
from  herbage  the  whole  time. 

Carnation-leaves:  Zola.  The  fundus  foun.l  oa 
the  leaves  is  a  Rust-fungus,  He'mintho.-porium 
eehinulatum.  Cutoff  the  affertel  leaves,  and 
keep  water  away  from  the  plant,  as  it. is  chieny 
by  the  aid  of  water — rain,  heavy  dew,  &o. — that 
the  spores  are  carried  about  a  plant.  There  :s 
no  other  way  of  arresting  the  spread  of  the 
pest.  If  in  the  open  ground,  put  a  hand-light. 
frame,  or  even  a  large  sheet  of  glass,  over  the 
plants. 

Chrysanthemum  Bloom  :  J.  H.  Has  tliero  not 
been  some  mistake  ?  The  florets  appear  not 
quite  like  those  of  Viviand  Morel,  or  of  an$ 
sport  of  that  variety. 

Chrysanthemum  Etoile  i»:  Lyos  :  R.  A.  R, — • 
It  is  not  unusual  for  first  crown  buds  to  pro- 
duce white  blooms.  In  all  varieties  there  is 
least  colour  in  flowers  obtained  from  the  most 
unnatural,  namely  the  first  crown  buds,  and 
most  perfect  colour  development  in  floivers 
which  open  from  tormina]  buds. 

Discounts  ;  Jaeobi.  We  think  that  unless  the 
practice  is  f  illy  known  to  and  sanctioned  by 
the  employer  or  purchaser,  it  is  essentially 
wrong  in  principle,  and  does  harm  in  the  loth; 
run  to  both  donor  and  recipient.  If  the 
practice  is  known  and  sanctioned,  there  is 
nothing  more  to  bo  said.  In  the  particular 
case  you  mention,  we  think  it  was  wrong  for 
the  contractor  to  offer  the  discount  without 
informing  you,  and  it  cannot  have  been  right 
for  a  man  who  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
business  in  any  way  to  accept  it.. 

Dressing  for  Clean  Vine-rods:  IK.  S.  W. 
Rub  off  (not  peel)  the  loose  bark,  and  having 
made  a  wash  with  Gishurst  Compound-snap,  at 
the  rate  of -3  ounces  in  one  gallon  of  hot-wate1 , 
paint  with  a  moderately  stiff  paint-brush  the 
rods  from  the  ground  level  to  the  top. 
Grapes  Decaiing:  A.  E.  R.  The  bunches  I 
Grapes  being  dead -ripe  are  suffering  from  a 
damp  atmosphere  in  the  \  inery,  ojid  ?omen  hut 
from  'thanking.  Cut  out  all  shanked  berries, 
cover  the  {border  wjlh  dry  straw  or  bracken, 
and  apply  heat  on  line  days.,  when  air  can  be 
afforded.  Do  not  place  pot  plants  needing 
water  at  the  roots  in  the  vinery. 
Grasses  pot  fUcE-douBSB i  T.  II.  /?.  Festvrea 
pratensis  uuiy  hi'  used  if  the  course  is  u  !  .  , 
land  pasture  not    liable  to  be  Hooded  ;   F.  Ovine, 

a  small,  deiiM'ly-tuf ted  species,  remains  green 
in  hoi .  di.\  weather]  it  should  Be  used  in  inix- 
tureSj  as  it  will   not   make  a  close  turf  ::! 
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F.  duriuscula  thrives  along  with  F.  pratensis 
and  Poa  trivialis,  and  comes  into  growth  in 
early  spring ;  on  moist  soils  it  gives  a  great 
amount  of  herbage.  Not  much  of  Poa  trivialis 
should  be  used,  unless  manures  rich  in  potash 
and  phosphoric  acid  can  be  applied.  These 
various  grasses  may  be  mixed  with  a  consider- 
able proportion  of  perennial  Rye-grass.  Seeds 
of  Trifolium  repens  and  T.  minus  should  be 
sown  before  the  grasses,  and  hacked  in  slightly 
with  a  short- toothed  harrow  or  hoes,  the  grasses 
being  then  sown,  and  the  land  rolled. 

Grey  Floccose  Substance  on  Bark  of  Beeoh 
Tree  :  J.  P.,  Carnforth.  The  bark  of  the  tree 
is  infested  by  Chermes  Fagi  (Adelges),  the 
Woolly  Scale  of  the  Beech.  This  insect  is  of  a 
linseed  shape,  and  covered  with  a  white  floceu- 
lent  coating.  According  to  Hartig,  it  causes 
pock-like  galls  on  the  rind  of  Beeches  under 
~the  periderm,  and  when  these  penetrate  to  the 
"wood  they  bring  about  the  rupture  of  the  rind, 
and  the  formation  of  a  canker  spot  of  the  size 
:>f  a  crown-piece,  by  which  young  trees  are 
completely  destroyed.  If  the  trees  are  not  too 
large,  washing  with  petroleum  emulsion  might 
have  a  good  effect. 

Literature  on  Potato  Hybridisation:  Sola- 
tium. Consult  the  Lindley  Library  catalogue, 
at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  offices, 
117,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster. 

LnnuM  longtflorum  :  /.  C,  and  S.  The  plants 
are  attacked  by  the  well-knowa  Lily  disease 
(Bofcrytis),  which  has  caused  much  loss  in 
recent  years.  It  will  be  better  to  destroy  the 
bulbs  by  fire.  On  another  occasion  such  com- 
munications should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor. 

Looking  for  a  Situation  :  J.  M.  Your  em- 
ployers are  rather  hard  upon  you  :  still,  we 
think  that  you  cannot  insist  upon  a  supposed 
right  to  absent  yourself  from  your  duties  in 
your  search  for  a  new  situation.  It  might 
result  in  loss  of  salary  and  a  refusal  to  give 
you  a  "  character."  '■ 

Mussel  Scaleon  Apples  (Mytilaspis  pomorum): 
C.   C.  James.     You   may  clear  the  trees  of  th  is 
pest  if  use  be  made  of  petroleum  emulsion  at 
this  season  of  the  year,  or  a  smothering  com- 
pound  of    clay,    cow-dung,    flowers-of-sulphur. 
and  lime,  mixed  in  water  or  skim  milk,  and 
applied  with  a  paint  or  whitewash   brush.  It 
should  be  made  so  thick  as  to  form  an  air-tight 
covering  when  dry. 
.Names    of    Fruits,    Etc.:     We    are   desirous  to 
oblige  our  correspondents  as  far  as  we  can,  but 
the  task  is  becoming  too  great,  too  costly,  and  too  time- 
consuming  for  us  to  continue  it  without  restrictions. 
Gorrespondenls  should  observe  the  rule  that  not  more 
than  Bix  varieties  be  sent  at  any  one  time.     The 
specimens  must  be  good  ones  ;  if  two  of  each  variety 
are  sent,  identification  will  be  easier.     The  fruits 
should  be  just  approaching  ripeness,  and  they  should 
be  properly  numbered,  and  carefully  packed.     A 
leaf  or  shoot  of  ea.ch  variety  is  helpful,  and  in  the 
■case  of  Plums,  absolutely  essential.      In  all  cases 
•it.  is  necessary  to  know  the  district  from  which 
■the  fruits   are    sent.      We  do   not  undertake  to 
send  answers  through  the  post,  or  to  return  fruits. 
Fruits  and  plants  must  not  be  sent  in  the  same 
hox.      Delay    in    any    case    is    unavoidable.  — 
II.  W.,  Srainlree.  Pear  Marie  Louise  d'Uccle. — 
Sir  Chas.  S.  and  H.  J.,  Norwich.     Unfortunately 
the  Pears  were  completely  rotten  when  received 
here. — W.  C.  C.    1,  King  Pippin ;  2,  September 
Beauty  ;  3,  Court  of  Wick  ;  4,  fine  fruit  of  Cox's 
Pomona;  5,  Beauty  of  Kent ;  0,  Alfriston. — Ted. 
Pear  quite  rotten,  send  earlier  next  year. — Cut- 
bush  c\  Son.     Apple,   Bedfordshire  Foundling; 
Pear,    Josephine   de    Malines. — W.    Tre 
Tear   Ne   Plus    Meuris. —  i.  W.    Too  small  for 
recognition. — William  Price.    We  have  nothing 
amongst    our    large    collection    of    Crabs    re- 
sembling yours.     We  give  the  opinion  that  it  is 
.  i  "  local  seedling  "  ;  3,  a  local  variety ;  4,  Rose- 
mary Russet. — J.  W.  S.      Pear  Keiffer  Seedling. 
— R.  T.    Apple  Hollandbury. — Grey.    1,  Fearn's 
Pippin;     2,  Rosemary  Russet;    3,  Small's   Ad- 
mirable;    4,    deformed    specimen;    5,    Golden 
^*  oble. 
Names     of     Plants  :     Correspondents    not     an- 
swered   in    this   issue    are    requested    to    be    so 
good    as    to    consult    the   following    number. — 
'ornuoian.       The    Platyclinis  -  like    plant    is 


Liparis  longipes  ;  the  yellow  flower  Maxillaria 
variabilis ;  the  other  Sarcanthus  insectifer.  The 
hybrid  exhibits  singular  malformation. — C. 
Abbott.  Asplenium  bulbiferuni,  Pteris  tremula, 
and  Adiantum  Waltoni. — W.  E.  1,  not  an  Ivy- 
leafed  Pelargonium,  but  Senecio  macroglossus  ; 
2,  Begonia incarnata  metallica. — Z.  1,  Cupressus 
obtusa  ( Retinospora  obtusa) ;  2,  uncertain.  We 
believe  it  to  be  Thuya  japonica  alias  Standishi. 

Pelargonium  tabulare  :  M.  B.  We  are  unable 
to  answer  your  enquiry. 

Popular  English  Plant  Names  :  T.  H.  B. 
Blue  Devil's  Bit,  Scabiosa  succisa ;  Gratton 
Grass,  is  this  a  form  of  Gratia  Lei  ?  a  Latin 
name  popularly  used,  Gratiola  officinialis.  The 
name  Ur-grass  we  are  unable  to  trace. 

Propagating  Aucuba,  Ivies,  &c.  :  W.  H.  S. 
Yes,  the  cuttings  of  Ivy  may  be  expected 
to  strike  in  heat,  or  in  the  open  ground  if 
taken  now  from  good,  firm  shoots.  Those 
rooted  in  heat  will  make  good  plants  much 
sooner  than  the  others,  but  should  be  shaded 
until  roots  have  formed.  Ivies  are  also  propa- 
gated by  seeds  and  layers,  the  latter  method 
being  a  most  convenient  one.  Aucuba  japonica 
is  increased  by  seeds,  or  by  cuttings.  Seeds 
may  be  sown  as  soon  as  ripe.  Cuttings 
6  inches  long  taken  off  with  a  heel  will  root 
either  in  spring  or  autumn  if  inserted  in  light 
sandy  soil  in  a  cool  structure,  or  in  the  open 
ground.  The  Dogwood  (Cornus)  may  be'  in- 
creased by  cuttings,  layers,  or  suckers,  all  of 
these  means  being  successful  if  practised  in 
autumn.  Named  varieties,  and  even  several 
weak  growing  species,  are  sometimes  budded 
in  late  summer  on  to  seedling  plants  of  Coinus 
mas.  The  dwarf  -  growing  C.  canadensis  is 
easily  increased  by  division,  when  the  roots 
have  got  well  away,  or  by  seeds. 

Seed-vessels  of  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lor- 
raine :  H.  H.  It  is  not  rare  for  the  variety  to 
produce  seed-vessels ;  the  rarity  is  for  it  to 
perfect  seeds.  The  seed-vessels  sent  contained 
ovules,  but  whether  these  were  capable  of  ger- 
mination could  only  be  tested  by  sowing  them. 

Sending  Home  Orchids  :  Ceylon.  The  chief 
matter  to  be  observed  in  sending  homo  Orchids 
is  that  the  plants  should  have  mature  growth, 
and  no  young  growths  in  progress.  With  ever- 
green Phaius  and  similar  plants,  it  would  not 
be  detrimental  to  remove  the  foliage.  If 
properly  matured  plants  are  selected,  they  may 
be  placed  in  boxes  of  moderate  size,  either  without 
any  packing  material,  and  with  a  few  struts 
across  at  intervals  during  the  packing ;  or  with 
a  very  small  amount  of  dry  shavings,  or  paper 
cuttings.  We  would  not  advise  you  to  import 
leaf-soil  for  Orchids. 

Service  on  a  Tea  Plantation  :  J.  S.  The 
obvious  course,  if  you  have  no  one  to  interest 
himself  on  your  behalf,  is  to  advertise,  and 
preferably  in  papers  circulating  in  India  and 
Ceylon. 

Shallots  and  Garlic  :  F.  G.  D.  B.  Select  a 
warm  site  for  the  beds,  say  one  in  the  front  of 
a  south  wall,  and  as  early  in  the  month ,  of 
February  as  the  ground  can  be  caught  in  a 
fairly  dry  condition,  draw  drills  2  inches  deep 
and  H  ft.  apart,  place  whole  bulbs  at  7  inches 
to  8  inches  apart  at  the  bottom  of  the  drills, 
pressing  those  of  Shallots  but  very  slightly, 
and  those  of  Garlic  half  an  inch  into  the  earth. 
Having  planted  the  bulbs,  half  fill  the 
Shallot  drills  with  finely  sifted  coal- 
ashes,  and  quite  fill  those  containing 
the  Garlic  ;  and  rake  level  the  earth  drawn  out 
of  the  drills,  but  not  covering  the  ashes.  After 
frosts  the  bulbs  of  the  Shallot  may  need  to  be 
pressed  into  the  earth.  Slight  sprinklings  of 
potash  or  wood-ashes  may  be  applied  twice 
during  growth.  Lift  the  bulbs  when  the  leaves 
become  yellowish,  pull  up  the  former,  dry  them 
in  the  sun  for  a  few  days,  then,  after  twisting 
off  the  tops  and  loose  skin,  store  in  a  cool  airy 
shed  thinly,  or  rope  them. 
Sieves  and  Tallies  :  J.  Kelly.  The  sieve  and 
half-sieve  approach  the  Imperial  bushel  and 
half-bushel,  heaped  measures  of  the  former 
.quailing  the  litter  if  not  heaped.  The  sieve 
equals   2S,   and  the    bushel    32    quarts.    The 


number  of  Apples  going  to  each  would  of 
course  depend  on  their  size.  A  tally  is  66  in 
some  cases. 

Specific  Name  of  a  Chrysanthemum  :  A.  B. 
and  L.  F.    Niveum  is  correct. 

Sports,  Principally  of  Chrysanthemum  :  J.  G. 
We  do  not  know  of  any  special  work  on  the 
subject;  but  the  subject  is  often  discussed  in 
our  columns. 

Springy  Turf  and  Salt:  T.  H.  B.  The  salt 
would  for  a  time  tend  to  retain  moisture  in  the 
upper  stratum  of  soil ;  but  the  effect  would  not 
be  lasting,  unless  dressings  were  applied  at 
intervals  of  three  months  during  the  growth  of 
the  grass.  Any  organic  manures  applied  to  the 
turf,  which  would  have  the  effect  of  favouring 
dense  growth,  and  the  sowing  of  the  grasses, 
and  especially  the  Clovers  named  under  the 
heading  "  Grasses  for  Race  -  course,"  would 
improve  its  springiness.  The  roller  should  be 
often  used,  especially  after  racing,  all  footprints 
being  filled  in  ;  and  when  these  are  large,  as 
when  two  or  three  come  on  one  spot,  grass- 
seed  should  be  sown  on  the  mended  patches, 
if  the  season  permits,  or  thick  sods  taken  from 
the  unused  parts  of  the  course,  and  well  beaten 
down  with  a  turf-beater. 

The  Green  Chrysanthemum  :  Chrysanthemum. 
In  a  perfect  example  the  flowers  are  normal  as 
to  form,  or  nearly  so,  but  the  colour  is  not 
developed,  and  hence  the  flowers  become  green, 
like  leaves.  GreenDahlias,greenRoses,andsome 
other  green  flowers  owe  their  appearance  to  the 
same  cause.  In  other  cases  of  so-called  green 
flowers,  the  true  flowers  are  not  produced  at  all, 
but  only  green  scales,  which  take  their  place. 

The  Three  Heaviest  Bunches  of  Grapes 
Grown  in  These  Islands  :  R.  E. — White 
Nice,  shown  by  Mr.  Dickson  at  Edinburgh, 
September  16,  1875 :  251b.  looz. ;  see  Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  September  18,  same  year.  The  next 
bunch  approaching  this  one  in  weight,  was  one 
of  Gros  Guillaume,  grown  by  Mr.  Roberts, 
gardener  at  Charleville,  viz.,  231b.  5oz.,  see 
Gardeners'  Chronicle,  November  10,  1877.  A 
bunch  of  Black  Hamburgh  was  shown  by  Mr. 
Hunter  at  Belfast  in  1874,  weighing  211b.  12oz. 


Communications  Received.  —  E.  Rodigas  — M.  Buys- 
mann— Sec,  Bolton  Chrysanthemum  Society  (too 
belated  to  be  of  interest)  — Sec,  Dulwich  Chrys- 
anthemum, Society*  K.  D.  (too  belated  to  be  of  in- 
terest).—Chrysanthemum.  Z.- Berks  County  Council 
— Comtede  K— S.  C— W.  H.  W.,  with  thanks— L.  C.  if 
correspondents  do  not  correspond,  we  cannot  be  re- 
sponsible for  omissions  —  Jacobi— Dr.  Chrst.  Basle  — 
H.  H.  d'O.— F.  W.  M.— Prof.  Johnson— W.  J.  Tutclier, 
Hong  Koag— De  B.  C,  next  week— F.  Clarke,  Lowthcr 
— J.  E.  H.-F.  P.  D„  Wallington-T.  S.,  Ross-S.  H  — 
A  M.— C.  T.  D.— S.  C— J.  D.  G.— De  B.  Crawshay— 
G.  W.— Rev.  H.  H.  D'O.— E.  H.  J. -Expert— A.  F.- 
W.  Botting  H— H.  C.  Prinsep-F.  W— W.  K.— J.  R.  J. 
— N.  E  B~— A.  D.-A.  B— W.  H.  D.— P.  B.,  Natal- 
C.  E.  B.-Wm.  C— W.  T.  D.— Geo.  S— J.  J.— firs.  H. 


GARDENING    APPOINTMENTS. 

Mr.  David  Greenlaw,  for  the  last  five  years  Head 
Gardener  at  Borris  House,  co.  Carlow,  as  Head 
Gardener  to  the  Marquis  of  Winchester,  Amport 
House,  Hampshire. 

Mr.  Walter  Barnes,  tor  the  past  live  years  as  Foreman 
at  Loudwater  House,  Rickmansworth,  as  Gardener 
to  W.  Wellar,  Esq.,  The  Plantations,  Amersham, 
Bucks. 

Mr  H.  M.  Butcher,  for  more  than  thirteen  years 
Head  Gardener  at  North  bank,  Muswell  Hill,  as 
Gardener  to  C.  W.  Driver,  Esq.,  Bedfont,  Feltham, 
since  August.  ,  „ 

Mr  G.  Scovell,  until  latelv  Foreman  at  Hampworth 
Gardens,  Downton,  Salisbury,  as  Head  Gardener  to 
Mrs.  Newman,  Manor  House,  Purse  Caundle, 
Melborne  Port,  Dorset. 

Mr  William  Brucr,  from  The  Gardens,  Rockville. 
Murrayneld,  Edinburgh,  as  Head  Gardener  to 
York  Scarlet,  Esq.,  Gigha,  Argyllshire.  Enters 
on  duties  November  28. 

Mr  Albert  Hayne,  Utely  Foreman  at  Castle  Asnby, 
and  formerly  Foreman  in  the  gardens.  Manderstou. 
Duns,  as  Gardener  to  Sir  Wm.  Watkin  W.  Wynn,  of 
Wynnstay,  Ruabon,  aud  entered  upon  his  duties 
November  24.  .  ,   „       .  , 

Mr  G  Fcli-ord,  late  Gardener  at  Presdales,  Wave, 
'  Herts,  as  Gardener  to  Col.  A.  Finlay,  Little  Brkk- 
liill  Manor,  Bletchley.  Bucks. 

Mr  W  J  Bcrrell,  for  seven  and  a  half  years  and  tor 
over  four  years  Foreman  in  the  gardens,  Poltallocli 
House,  Lochgilphead.  N.B,  as  Head  Gardener  to 
Lady  Fowler,  Braemore,  Ross-shire,  N.B. 

Mr  E  Arnold,  for  the  last  ten  years  Head  Gardener 
at  The  Cedars,  BvBeet,  Surrey,  as  Head  Gardener 
to  C.  B.  Smith,  Esq,  Denhain  Mount,  Dentaiu, 
Bucks. 
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SPECIFIC  VAEIATIONS  CAUSED 
BY  GRAFTING. 

WE  have  from  time  to  time  called  atten- 
tion to  the  very  remarkable  experi- 
ments in  grafting  made  by  M.  Daniel,  of 
Rennes,  experiments  so  remarkable  that 
a  considerable  amount  of  scepticism  may 
naturally  be  expected  with  regard  to  them. 
We  find  in  the  Revue  Horticole,  for  Sept.  1, 
an  interesting  article  by  M.  Grignan,  in- 
cluding a  summary  of  some  of  M.  Daniel's 
work,  which,  as  it  may  be  of  interest  to 
"many  of  our  readers,  we  reproduce,  hoping 
that  some  of  our  cultivators  may  be  dis- 
posed to  repeat  the  experiments  for  them- 
selves and  to  chronicle  the  results.  It  is 
needless  to  say  how  much  practical  impor- 
tance attaches  to  these  experiments.  They 
afford  another  illustration  of  the  urgent 
necessity  for  an  experimental  garden  where 
such  researches  can  be  carried  out  in  a 
manner  that  is  not  practicable  in  purely 
husin  ss  establishments. 

M.  Daniel  grafted  different  varieties  oil 
Tomatos  one  upon  another,  and  on  the 
Aubergine,  the   Capsicum   on    the   Tomato 
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and  on  the  Aubergine,  Potatos  one  on  the 
other,  Pears  one  on  another  (principally  by 
double  grafting).  Roses,  various  Composites, 
especially  Sunflowers,  also  Crucifers,  Cab- 
bages one  on  another  and  on  the  Turnip,  &c, 
Vines  one  on  another,  &c.  In  these  different 
cases  he  obtained  very  marked  and  extremely 
interesting  variations.  Thus,  the  long  violet 
Aubergine,  grafted  on  the  ribbed  Tomato, 
yielded  round  ribbed  fruit,  new  races  were 
obtained,  distinct  and  more  or  less  interme- 
diate in  habit,  flowers,  fruit,  tubers,  <fcc. 

Helianthus  tuberosus  (Jerusalem  Arti- 
choke) grafted  on  to  H.  annuus  (annual 
Sunflower)  yielded  particularly  interesting 
results',  the  annual  habit  became  persistent, 
and  showed  in  great  measure  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  graft ;  adventitious  roots 
appeared  on  the  graft  at  the  level  of  the 
swelling,  and  had  partly  penetrated  into  the 
tissue  of  the  stock,  and  were  completely 
blended  with  it. 

The  Medlar  raised  by  MM.  Simon-Louis, 
furnished  M.  Daniel  with  another  well- 
marked  example.  Very  interesting  varia- 
tions were  observed  also  in  the  markings 
of  the  graft  and  the  stock,  in  the  time  of 
the  flowering,  in  fertility.  All  these  facts 
briefly  summarised  led  M.  Daniel  to  con- 
clude that  grafting  is  not  always  a  sure 
means  of  preserving  the  characteristics  of 
varieties,  races,  or  hybrids  (though  sometimes 
it  is  so),  but  perhaps  it  may  occasionally  be 
a  fertile  source  of  variation.  M.  Daniel  had 
also  recourse,  in  some  experiments,  to  mixed 
grafting,  which  enabled  him  to  regulate  at 
will  the  flow  of  sap,  leaving  on  the  stock 
a  number  of  leaves  proportionate  to  the 
vigour  of  the  graft. 

The  results  here  mentioned  would  have 
but  a  restricted  significance  if  the  specific 
variation  were  limited  to  individuals ;  but 
in  many  cases  the  acquired  characteristics 
were  made  permanent  by  budding  or  grafting, 
or  even  preserved  by  inheritance.  Thus  it  was 
that  M.  Edouard  Lefort  was  able  to  render 
persistent  a  graft-hybrid  in  the  shape  of  the 
Potato  that  bears  his  name,  and  which  pre- 
serves blended  the  characteristics  of  the  two 
component  varieties,  Marjolin  and  Imperator. 
M.  Daniel  obtained  analogous  results ;  he 
even  fixed  and  propagated  from  seed  a  new 
variety  originated  by  him,  a  cold-resisting 
Cabbage.  M.  Jurie  fixed  a  variety  of  Vine, 
by  budding  and  grafting.  Other  plants, 
Roses  for  instance,  cannot  be  fixed  ;  Auber- 
gines and  Capsicums  did  not  furnish  seed. 

In  some  cases  the  results  of  the  trials  are 
not  yet  conclusive.  M.  Daniel  grafted  the 
wild  on  to  the  red  Carrot;  the  seeds  obtained 
yielded  some  annual,  others  biennial  plants; 
some  with  three  normal  cotyledons,  others 
with  three  cotyledons  of  which  one  was 
bifid ;  others  with  two  cotyledons,  one 
being  bifid,  and  others  again  with  a  single 
cotyledon. 

In  fact,  asexual  hybridation,  according  to 
M.  Daniel,  is  neither  constant  nor  regular, 
nor  very  frequent.  Sometimes  it  operates 
directly  upon  the  grafted  plants,  sometimes 
indirectly  upon  their  descendants ;  some- 
times it  affects  external,  at  others  internal 
characteristics  ;  in  some  cases  there  is,  as  in 
Cytisus  Adami,  a  disjunction  or  separation 
of  previously  blended  characters;  occasion- 
ally heredity  and  persistency  are  complete, 
sometimes  partial  or  lacking.  It  is  also  often 
possible  to  achieve  results  already  expected. 
Put   the    most    important   feature   from    a 


practical  standpoint,  and  one  to  which  too 
much  attention  cannot  be  drawn,  is  that 
in  many  cases  grafting  has  already  served 
to  ensure  a  systematic  improvement  of 
plants. 

In  this  connection,  we  may  note  an  im- 
portant remark  by  M.  Daniel :  that  when  it 
is  required  to  improve  a  plant  in  a  certain 
particular,  it  must  be  grafted  on  to  a  stock 
that  is  superior  in  that  respect.  Thus,  the 
author,  when  originating  his  breed  of  cold- 
resisting  cattle  Cabbage,  selected  as  stock  a 
Cabbage  possessing  that  quality  of  hardi- 
hood, irrespective  of  its  other  characteristics. 

As  the  graft  may  induce  improvement,  so 
it  may  also  produce  the  contrary  result. 
M.  Daniel  mentions  this  danger,  with 
special  allusion  to  the  Vine.  The  grafting 
of  French  Vines,  practised  on  a  large  scale 
consequent  upon  the  Phyll  ixera  ravages, 
caused,  it  seems,  the  cms,  or  superior  wines, 
to  disappear.  This  opinion  is  supported  by 
that  of  MM.  Gaston  Bonnier,  Bellot  des 
Minieres,  Poubelle,  &c.  M.  Daniel  sug- 
gests, with  M.  Jurie,  who  is  also  experi- 
menting in  this  direction,  practical  trials 
for  the  improvement  of  the  Vine  by  syste- 
matic grafting. 

The  works  of  M.  Daniel  are  likely  to 
effect,  among  ancient  and  traditional  doc- 
trines, quite  a  revolution,  but  one  which  is 
not  to  be  accepted  without  repeated  investi- 
gation. His  theories,  though  borne  out  by 
facts,  are  naturally  regarded  with  doubt 
by  some,  or  are  only  partly  credited.  Yet 
in  practice  they  have  been  wonderfully 
justified. 

Further  confirmation  is,  indeed,  afforded 
by  the  works  of  Herr  Lindemuth,  head 
gardener  at  the  Royal  University  garden, 
Berlin,  who  has  several  times  exhibited 
very  interesting  specimens  of  grafting  at 
the  exhibitions  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  of  Prussia.  Herr  Lindemuth  pub- 
lished in  the  Garlcnflura  of  January  1  last 
a  note  of  the  exhibits  shown  by  him  in  the 
preceding  October,  and  which  may  well  be 
quoted  here. 

"  The  following  were  the  grafts  shown  by 
Herr  Lindemuth  :  — 

"  1st.  Solanum  erythrocarpum  on  S.  lyco- 
persicum  (exceptional  development). 

"  2nd.  Yellow  Wallflower  on  Red  Cabbage. 
The  flowering  of  the  Wallflower  was  excep- 
tionally early. 

"3rd.  Hybrid  Petunia  on  Nicotiana. 

"4th.  AbutilonThompsoni  on  SidaNap.t'a. 

"5th.  Malvastrum  capense  with  yellow 
variegated  leaves. 

"  6th.  Althaea  rosea  with  yellow  variegated 
leaves. 

7th.  Abutilon  Thompsoni  on  Althiea  nar- 
bonensis." 

Nos.  4  and  7  require  further  comment. 

"On  August  2,"  says  Herr  Lindemuth,  "I 
grafted  two  plants  of  Sida  Napsea,  both 
twenty  cents,  high  (about  eight  inches) 
from  the  ground.  The  two  plants  were 
put  in  similar  soil,  and  treated  in  the  same 
way.  The  grafts  have  attained  a  length  of 
twenty-five  centimetres  (about  ten  inches); 
they  are  fresh,  and  healthy.  Each  plant 
has  produced  three  shoots  on  the  stock.  On 
one,  the  leaves  of  the  shoots  of  Sida  haw 
become  distinctly  variegated;  on  the  other 
they  have  remained  green." 

M.  Daniel  obtained  analogous  results 
from  mixed  grafting,  and  in  his  notes  de- 
scribes exactly  the  variation  in  the  result 
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under  conditions  that  appear  identical, 
although  in  reality  these  conditions  are 
almost  always  different. 

The  other  instance  is  still  more  charac- 
teristic. To  quote  Herr  Lindemuth  : — "  In. 
August,  1900,  I  grafted  Abutilon  Thompson! 
on  young  stocks  of  Althaea  narbonensis,  a 
plant  closely  allied  to  the  common  Marsh 
Mallow.  The  graft  'took'  in  a  few  days. 
The  young  stocks  were  nearly  five  months 
old  ;  each  had  a  single  shoot,  upon  which 
the  Abutilon  was  grafted.  Two  grafted 
specimens  which  did  well  passed  the  winter 
in  a  cool-house  under  favourable  circum- 
stances ;  both  were  put  out  in  the  open 
ground  on  May  18,  1901. 

"On  October 31,  1901,  the  graft  of  Abutilon 
on  plant  A  was  seventy-five  cm.  (thirty 
inches)  long:  it  was  vigorous,  and  bore 
healthy  leaves.  The  stock  Althaea  narbon- 
ensis had  put  forth  a  shoot  ninety  cm. 
(thirty-six  inches)  in  length,  and  branched, 
which  is  dead,  and  still  bears  ripe  fruit.  . 

"The  plant  is  perennial;  the  shoots  issuing 
from  the  ground  in  spring  are  annual,  or. 
more  properly  speaking,  half-annual  :  they 
appear  in  April,  bloom,  produce  fruit  that 
ripens,  then  die  in  September  Meanwhile,' 
large  dormant  buds  form  at  the  base  in  the 
earth,  which  produce  new  shoots  in  the 
following  spring. 

"Plant  e  has  no  shoot  except  the  graft. 
The  parasitic  Abutilon  has  completely  ab- 
sorbed the  stock  in  its  own  development, 
and  has  prevented  it  from  putting  forth  any 
shoot.  The  stock,  however,  is  avenged.  The 
graft  has  grown,  it  is  true  ;  but  half  its  leaves  ' 
have  already  fallen,  others  appear  sickly 
and  begin  to  die.  The  parasite  can  no 
longer  be  sufficiently  nourished  by  the 
stock  without  the  aid  of  its  shoots  and 
its  (the  stock's)  leaves,  and  is  condemned  to 
die  with  it. 

"What  scientific  and  practical  conclusions 
can  be  drawn  from  this  ?  The  grafted  shoots 
of  both  plants  should,  in  accordance  with 
their  nature,  have  died  in  September,  1900; 
they  still  live,  there  is  still  an  Abutilon 
Thompsoni  alive  among  them,  in  one  case 
(a)  in  perfect  union  and  apparently  complete 
vigour.'  The  grafted  stocks  have,  in  the 
course  of  the  year,  run  through  all  the  stages 
of  their  natural  existence,  they  are  still 
fresh,  and  an  interchange  of  nutritive  and 
constituent  elements  is  still  maintained 
between  the  roots  of  the  Althaea  and  the 
Abutilon  graft. 

"The  results  of  these  experiments  lead  to 
the  following  question :  do  the  grafts  of 
Abutilon  and  Althaea  still  grow,  and  is  their 
existence  permanent  ?  Is  it  possible  in  cer- 
tain or  in  many  cases  to  blend  successfully 
by  grafting,  annual  or  short-lived  with 
perennial  plants,  and  would  annuals  thus 
grafted  live  for  several  or  for  many  years  ?" 

We  may  add  that  Herr  Lindemuth  would 
not  have  suggested  this  lait  question  if  he 
had  read  the  notes  published  by  M.  Daniel 
ten  years  ago.  Apart  from  this,  the  grafts 
of  Abutilon  Thompsoni  on  Althaea  narbo- 
nensis furnish  a  good  instance  of  the  differ- 
ences .yielded  by  mixed  grafting  (plant  a) 
and  ordinary  grafting  (plant  b),  and  the  more 
marked  influence  of  mixed  grafting. 

The  length  of  this  note  is  justified  by  the 
importance  of  the  subject — one  of  the  most 
important,  from  a  practical  standpoint,  in 
all  gardening.  .   - 


THE    ROSARY. 


NOTES    ON    SOME  NEW  ROSES. 

The  thought  that  is  uppermost  in  iny  niind 
when  I  enter  upon  such  a  subject  as  this,  is  the 
immense  change  that  has  taken  place  in  the  last 
forty  years.  Once,  whenever  we  thought  of  new 
Roses,  they  were  those  which  were  produced  by 
our  neighbour  across  the  Channel.  We  had,  it  is 
true,  a  few  which  were  of  such  excellence,  that 
they  retain  their  place  in  our  catalogues  now :  for 
example,  Beauty  of  Waltham,  introduced  just 
forty  years  ago  ;  Devoniensis,  older  still,  for  it 
was  brought  out  four  years  before ;  and  John 
Hopper,  which  for  a  long  time  held  a  prominent 
position  as  one  of  the  best  of  our  early  blooming 
Roses,  and  is  now  worthy  of  a  place  in  our  gardens, 
not  only  for  "  auld  lang  syne's  sake,"  but  also 
because  it  is  an  admirable  decorative  garden 
Rose.  These  are  examples  of  what  I  mean,  but 
their  numbers  are  very  limited. 

In  those  days,  with  what  feverish  anxiety  we 
looked  for  the  announcement  of  new  Roses  from 
France !  and  what  bitter  disappointment  was 
experienced  by  tnose  trade-growers  who  used  to 
order  a  number  of  them,  propagate  them,  and 
then  find  out  that  the  great  majority  of  them 
had  to  be  consigned  to  the  rubbish-heap!  '  I 
remember,  amongst  others,  was  my  dear  friend, 
Ben  Cant,  whose  memory  I  must  always  cherish 
as  one  of  the  best  Rose  growers,  and  certainly 
the  best  exhibitor,  I  have  ever  met.  He  used  to 
order  largely  the  new  Roses  brought  out  by 
Lacharme,  Guillot,  and  others,  and  was  always 
kind  enough  to  send  me  his  little  manuscript 
book  in  which  he  used  to  enter  their  names  and 
descriptions,  the  latter  written  by  himself  after 
he  had  given  them  a  fair  trial.  Too  often  the 
descriptions  of  the  raisers,  in  which  the  super- 
lative adjectives  were  used  without  stint,  were 
misleading,  for  they  were  all  "  niagnifique," 
"  superbe,"  "  hors  ligne,"  &c.  ;  but  now  I  think 
comparatively  few  are  much  interested  in  the 
announcements  of  French  raisers. 

Of  hybrid  perpetuals,  we  seem  to  have  drained 
the  well  nearly  dry,  and  it  is  only  amongst  the  Teas 
and  hybrid  Teas  that  we  get  anything  worth  retain- 
ing ;  and  certainly  such  Roses  as  Maman  Cochet, 
White  Maman  Cochet,  Ernest  Metz,  Souvenir  de 
Catharine  Guillot,  lead  us  to  cherish  a  hope 
that  we  may  still  look  for  some  valuable  additions 
in  the  Tea  and  the  Hybrid  Tea  class.  But  as  I 
have  said,  it  is  to  our  home  raisers  that  we  must 
now  chiefly  look,  and  it  is  only  justice  to  the  late 
Mr.  Henry  Bennet  to  say  that  this  change  was 
mainly  brought  about  by  him ;  he  undertook  the 
systematic  crossing  of  Roses.  Like  most  enthu- 
siasts, he  could  see  no  defect  in  any  of  his  pro- 
ductions, and  consequently  made  mistakes  in 
bringing  out  in  the  first  year  some,  which,  I 
think,  have  now  passed  into  oblivion.  But  he 
was  on  the  right  track,  and  soon  produced  flowers 
which  for  a  long  time  held,  and  will  hold,  their 
place ;  for  what  Rose  grower  coidd  do  without 
Mrs.  John  Laing,  Her  Majesty  (despite  its  ten- 
dency to  mildew),  Capt.  Haywood,  and  Lady  Mary 
Fitzwdliam,  some  of  which  have  been  used  as 
parents  for  many,  new  Roses.  Mr.  Bennet  gave 
his  productions  the  title  of  the  "  Pedigree  Roses," 
which  was  rather  misleading,  for  I  take  it  that 
pedigree  implies  the  tracing  of  descent  through 
some  generations;  but  it  answered  his  purpose, 
and  everybody  knew  what  he  meant,  and  that 
the  seed-vessels  were  not  gathered  haphazard  as 
they  used  to  be  in  the  French  nurseries. 

The  example  set  by  Mr.  Bennet  was  soon  fol- 
lowed by  some  of  our  home  growers.  I  do  not  say 
English,  for  I  think  one  of  the  most  successful 
has  been  the  firm  of  Alexander  Dickson  &.  Sons, 
of  Newtownards,  Ireland  ;  although  they  too  have 
now  an  English  establishment  at  Ledbury,  in  the 
county  of  Hereford.  There  are  one  or  two  ad- 
vantages  which   we    gain   by   this    change,   one 


being  that  we  are  no  longer  troubled  by  Roses 
that  will  not  open,  which  was  the  case  with 
some  that  were  raised  in  the  warm  climate  of  the 
south  of  France  ;  another  being  that  we  are  able 
to  see  them  before  they  are  sent  out,  for  the 
raisers  are,  of  course,  anxious  to  obtain  one  of  the 
Gold  Medals  given  by  the  National  Rose  Society 
for  the  best  new  Rose,  which  may  either  be  a, 
seedling  or  a  sport.  .    • 

Queen  Alexandra.  —  I  suppose  that  no  Rose 
ever  made  sueh  a  debut  as  Crimson  Rambler  ;  its 
history  is,  I  believe,  a  curious  one.  .  It  was  sent 
home  from  Japan,  and  exhibited  before  the  Floral 
Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
under' the  title  of  The  Engineer.  It  was  not 
recognised  by  the  Floral  Committee  as  a  body, 
but  one  of  its  members,  at  any  rate,  thought 
better  of  it,  and  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Charles  Turner  of  Slough,  who  multiplied  it 
rapidly,  and  sent  it  out  under  the  name  of 
Turner's  Crimson  Rambler.  There  was  an  enor- 
mous demand  for  it,  and  whenever  you  met  a 
Rose-  grower,  the  question  was  sure  to  come  z 
"  Have  you  seen  Crimson  Rambler  ?  "  It  was 
at  once  seen  that  hybridisers  would  try  to  make 
use  of  it  for  their  purposes ;  several  did  so, ' 
and  among  the  most  successful  were  Messrs. 
Veitch  &  Sons,  of  Chelsea,  who  crossed  it  with 
Rose  multiflora  simplex.  They  obtained  a  flower, 
Queen  Alexandra,  of  a  beautiful  '  rich  rose 
colour,  with  all  the  characteristics  which  made 
Crimson  Rambler  so  effective.  It  has  enormous- 
clusters  of  blooms,  sometimes  nearly  a  hundred 
in  number,  and  is  a  rampant  grower  and 
perfectly  hardy  ;  it  was  exhibited  at  the  first 
Temple  Show  of  the  National  Rose  Society,  and 
as  it  was  named  after  our  Gracious  Queen,  I  have, 
as  a  loyal  subject,  placed  it  at  the  head  of  the 
list.  Her  Majesty  is  an  ardent  lover  of  Roses, 
and  at  once  saw  the  beauty  and  capabilities  of  the 
flower,  and  as  a  pillar  Rose  it  will  hold  a 
prominent  place  in  our  gardens.  It  was  figured 
in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  for  July  13, 1901,  p.  27. 

A  firm  which  has,  however,  most  successfully 
followed  in  Mr.  Bennet's  footsteps  is,  I  think  I  ' 
may  safely  say  without  fear  of  contradiction , 
that  of  Messrs.  Alexander  Dickson  &  Sons,  of 
Newtownards ;  this  firm  has  beenawarded  fifteen 
Gold  Medals  by  the  National  Rose  Society  for 
new  Roses,  and  surely  deserves  the  merit  of  beino- 
one  of  the  most  successful  producers  of  novelties 
that  we  have.  They  are  still  carrying  on  their 
work,  and  I  am  assured  by  that  most  competent 
judge  of  Roses,  Mr.  W.  J.  Grant,  that  they  have 
a  very  large  number  of  seedlings,  many  of  which 
he  thinks  will  come  forward  as  claimants  of  what 
we  may  call  the  "  blue  ribbon"  of  the  Rose  world. 
The  following  are  announced  as  their  newest 
productions  : — 

Alice  Lindsell  (H.  T.), — A  Rose  evidently  of 
great  merit,  the  colour  creamy-white,  with  pink 
centre;  the  form  excellent,  petals  round  and  firm, 
while  the  habit  is  vigorous  and  branching.  It 
blooms  freely  throughout  the  season,  and  is 
especially  good  in  the  autumn. 

Edith  D'Ombrain  (H.  T.).—A  very  distinct, 
superior  Rose,  of  imbricated  form,  somewhat  in 
the  shape  of  A.  K.  WUliams  ;  colour  white,  with 
an  occasional  tinge  of  pink.  The  blooms  are- 
carried  on  stiff,  erect  stems  ;  it  has  beautiful  deep 
green  foliage,  and  every  shoot  is  crowned  with  a 
flower-bud. 

John  Ruskin  (H.  T.). — A  highly  coloured  and 
well  formed  Rose,  and  a  great  addition  to  the 
class,  very  sweet  scented,  and  flowering  all 
through  the  season ;  a  good  autumnal  bloomer. 
It  was  originally  sent  out  as  Janet  Scott,  and  was- 
exhibited  in  all  the  leading  stands  last  season.    - 

Ards  Pillar  (H.  T.).—  This  fi  in  h  -  already 
given  us  a  good  Pillar  Rose  of  high  colour  m 
Vril's  Rover,  but  it  is  surpassed  by  the  presi  nt 
variety,  which  is  of  a  deep  velvety  crimson:  the 
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flowers  being  produced  in  great  abundance,  and 
oftentimes  large  enough  for  the  exhibition  stand. 
i  Bob  Davison  (H.  P.) — This  will  be  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  class  which  has  not  many  added 
to  it  of  late  years  ;  it  is  a  flower  of  perfect  form, 
the  colour  is  dazzling  scarlet,  shaded  crimson,  a 
vigorous  grower,  and  of  erect  branching  habit. 
It  does  not  require  any  disbudding,  as  the 
flowers  are  borne  singly  on  each  shoot. ' 

The  confidence  with  which  we  have  welcomed 
Roses  sent  out  by  this  firm  will  in  no  ways  be 
diminished  by  these  additions.   Wild  Rose. 
(To  be  continued.) 


Nectarines  were  grown  in  large  quantities. 
Lord  Napier  is  the  leading  variety,  followed  by 
Elruge  and  Violette  Hative.  Tomatos  were 
practically  over,  but  they  were  reported  to  have 
yielded  several  tons  in  weight,  Sutton's  Maincrop 
and  Stirling  Castle  were  the  leading  sorts ; 
disease  had  successfully  been  kept  in  check  by 
efficient  spraying.  Nearly  one  million  plants  of 
Freesias,  and  Maidenhair  Ferns  in  enormous 
quantities  were  seen.  Early  Melons  are  usually 
largely  grown,  but  this  year  owing  to  the  com- 
parative lack  of  bright  sunshine,  the  fruit  did 
not  set  well.     The   manure  employed  is  stable- 


NEW    OR   NOTEWORTHY    PLANTS. 

EPIPHYLLUM     DiELICATUM, 

N.  E.  Brown  (n.sp.).* 
This  pretty  novelty  is  very  similar  to  the  wel 
known  E.  truncatum,  but  differs  in  the  following 
particulars.  It  is  more  erect  in  habit,  the  branches 
are  more  strongly  toothed,  the  flowers  are  larger, 
very  different  in  colour,  more  regular,  less 
oblique  at  the  mouth  of  the  tube',  "with  longer 
and  less  reflexed  petals  ;  the  tube  of  the  corolla 
and  the  style  are  less  abruptly  bent  at  the  base, 
and  the  recurved  processes  at  the  apex  of  ^the 
short  staminal-tube  are  only  about  half  as  Jong 
as  they  are  in  E.  truncatum.  It  was  imported 
from  Brazil  by  Messrs.  William  Bull  &  Sons,  of 
Chelsea,  and  was  exhibited  by  them  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Koyal  Horticultural  Society  on  Nov.  18 
last,  as  recorded  in  this  volume  of  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  p.  382. 


the  farm,  many  of  which  were  pronounced  of  such 
a  quality  that  they  would  compare  most  favour- 
ably with  Holland-grown  bulbs.  In  fact  large 
consignments  are  yearly  made  to  Holland.  The 
beds  were  being  prepared  for  the  autumn  planting ; 
the  soil  is  of  a  firm  loamy  texture,  and  it  was 
stated  that  humus  matter  was  of  all  things 
essential  for  successful  culture.  This  was  supplied 
by  heavy  dressings  of  farm-yard  manure  well 
incorporated  in  the  soil.  The  object  is  to  get 
a  succession  of  blooms  of  the  different  varieties 
for  the  London  market. 

Some  5000  plants  of  Monarch  Strawberry  were 


A  VISIT  TO  JEESEY. 

(Continued  from  p.  389.) 
The  next  place  of  visit  was  Highfield  Nurseries, 
owned  by  Mr.  A.  Smith.  Practically  the  whole 
of  this  estate  is  covered  with  glass,  and  comprises 
some  2,400  feet  rim.  The  chief  specialties  are 
■early  Peaches,  Grapes,  Tomatos,  and  Carnations. 
Not  an  inch  of  ground  appears  to  be  wasted.  In 
the  vineries  there  was  a  profusion  of  Alicante 
G  rapes,  but  as  the  wood  did  not  ripen  satis- 
factorily last  year,  there  was  a  shortage  of  fruit. 
The  supporting  walls  j  of  ^about  £900  feet  run 
were  covered  with  Peach  trees,  from  which 
large  quantities  of  fruit  have }  been  obtained 
this  season.  The  favourite,  varieties  are  Koyal 
<reorge  and  Bellegarde  for  earlies,  with  the 
Nectarine-Peach  for  a  late  crop.  Picking  the 
fruit  was  commenced  early  in  the  month  of  June. 
Pot  Strawberries  were  a  prominent  feature,  about 
^,000  were  under  culture,  many  were  already  in 
•bloom,  and  in  a  few  cases  fruit  had  began  to  form. 

*  Epiphyllum  delicatum,  N.  E.  Brown  (n.  sp.).— Plant 
similar  to  E.  truncatum,  but  more  erect  in  habit; 
segments  of  the  branches,  U  in.  to  2  in.  long,  J  to 
a  in.  broad,  flat,  with  a  raised  midrib,  deep  green, 
slightly  shining,  oblong,  truncate  at  the  apex,  rounded 
at  the  base,  with  three  to  four  acute  teeth  about  2  lin. 
long  on  each  side,  having  a  few  minute  bristles  in 
{heir  axils;  flowers  solitary,  terminal,  surrounded  by 
-iomc  bristles  at  their  base,  white,  tinted  with  delicate 
rose-pink  at  the  bate  of  the  petals  and  on  the  tube  ; 
ovary  J  in.  long,  obconic,  J  in.  thick  at  the  top,  smooth, 
not  angular,  pale  green;  sepals  recurved- preading, 
■the  outer  2  to  6  lin.  long,  varying  from  broadly  ovate  to 
oblong,  subacute,  more  or  less  tinged  with  greenish  ; 
the  inner,  1  to  1'  in  long,  1  to  5  lin.  broad,  oblong  or 
lanceolate-oblong,  acute ;  corolla  tube  about  11  in.  long, 
slightly  curved,  slightly  widening  upwards,  and 
slightly  oblique  at  the  mouth  (but  not  nearly  so  much 
so  as  in  E.  truncal  urn),  where  it  ia  very  conspicuously 
marked  with  an  irregularly  crenulate  thickened  ring 
of  a  bright  carmine  colour  ;  petals  1  to  1\  in.  JoDg,  \  in. 
broad,  lanceolate  or  oblong- lanceolate,  acute,  very 
spreading  or  slightly  reflcied;  stamens  collected  in  a 
bundle  around  the  style,  much  exserted,  the  innermost 
series  about  2\  in.  long,  united  at  the  base  into  a  tube 
^  in.  long,  at  the  apex  of  which  is  a  ring  of  minute 
incurved  processes ;  the  rest  arising  at  different  heights 
irom  the  corolla-lube;  filaments  white,  anthers  pale 
yellow;  style  as  long  as  the  stamens,  glabrous,  bright 
<--B.rmine,  stigma  exserted  beyond  the  stamens,  8-lobed, 
lobes  subulate,  bright  carmine.  A'.  E.  Brown. 
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Fig.  140.— epiphyllum  delicatum:   flowers  white  flushed  with  pink. 


dung,  combined  with  desiccated  blood  and  bone 
manure. 

The  next  move  was  to  the  establishment  of 
Mr.  Fisher,  at  La  Guillaumerie,  where  a  spe- 
cialty is  made  of  Tomatos,  about  21  tons  per 
annum  being  sold.  Some  16,000  to  17.000  feet  of 
glass  were  on  view.  It  is  the  practice  of  Mr. 
Fisher  to  grow  Tomatos  year  after  year  on  the 
same  soil  by  means  of  suitable  artificial  manures. 
After  the  crop  of  one  year  is  off,  the  soil  is 
immediately  prepared  for  the  next,  so  as  to  get 
fruit  for  the  early  market  in  January.  White 
Arums  were  grown  in  large  quantity. 

The  party  then  proceeded  to  La  Hougue, 
Grouville,  where  Messrs.  Falle  Brothers  devote 
themselves  chiefly  to  bulb  growing,  about  13 
acres  being  used  for  this  crop.  The  visitors 
were  shown  an  immense  stock  of  bulbs  raised  on 


seen  in  32-pots ;  it  is  usual  to  produce  this  fruit 
seventeen  to  the  pound  weight.  Tomatos  were 
doing  well ;  Large  Eed  and  Main  Crop  were  the 
varieties  most  in  favour. 

The  next  place  of  inspection  was  Ko/.el  Manor, 
which  was  unanimously  voted  a  treat.  The  pic- 
turesqueness  of  the  ancient  chapel,  dating  back 
to  about  1232,  and  the  cou\>  d'ceil  presented  by 
the  varied  greens  of  Bamboo.  Cypress,  Scotch 
Firs,  and  other  magnificent  forest  trees,  with  the 
Manor  House  in  the  background,  was  unique,  and 
much  admired.  The  gardens  were  found  to  be 
full  of  curious  and  interesting  specimens  of  plants, 
gathered  from  many  countries.  The  Melon-houses, 
ornamental  Q  ourds,  and  the  fine  display  of  Cannns, 
Begonias,  Calceolarias,  and  herbaceous  dowers 
were  also  much  commented  on.  it  being  remarked 
that  everything  appeared  perfect  of  its  kind. 
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The  concluding  visit  of  this  interesting  and 
enjoyable  excursion  was  to  La  Chaire,  Rozel  Bay, 
the  residence  of  Mr.  C.  A.  Fletcher.  The  owner 
having  left  the  island,  the  visitors  were  cordially 
welcomed  by  Mrs.  Fletcher,  who  personally  con- 
ducted them  through  the  sub-tropical  gardens, 
which  cover  the  hillside,  a  visit  to  which  is  the 
desire  of  everyone  who  takes  an  interest  in  beau- 
tiful trees  and  plants  growing  under  such  unique 
circumstances. 

Leading  the  way  along  many  charming  paths, 
Mrs.  Fletcher  escorted  the  party  to  each  point  of 
vantage,  pointing  out  the  finest  views  of  the 
lovely  valley  below,  and  the  fine  stretch  of  the 
French  coast  in  the  distance.  Then  she  dwelt 
con  amore  on  the  botanical  specimens  abounding 
on  the  hillside,  such  as  the  only  known  specimens 
in  the  Island  of  Jersey  of  Tillandsia  gracilis,  now 
more  correctly  known  as  T.  procera,  from  Italy. 
The  Blue  Gum  and  the  Eucalyptus  from  Aus- 
tralia, Cedars  of  Lebanon,  and  a  bewildering 
variety  of  other  rarities,  with  all  of  which  the 
lady  showed  herself  thoroughly  familiar.  A 
delightful  group  of  Begonias  were  on  view,  many 
of  the  blooms  being  from  7  to  8  inches  across.  It 
seemed  to  be  a  credit  to  the  Island  to  possess 
such  a  delightful  and  well-kept  estate.  J.  J.  Willis, 
Harpenden. 


NOTICES    OF    BOOKS. 

Thompson's  Gardener's  Assistant.  Xew 
edition.  (London  :  The  Greshain  Publishing 
Co.,  34,  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  W.C.) 

Divisional  volume  vi.,  and  last,  of  this 
admirable  work,  revised  and  edited  by  Mr.  W. 
Watson,  Curator,  Eoyal  Gardens,  Kew,  is  now 
before  us.  The  contents  consist  of  succinct 
articles  on  the  various  kinds  of  roots,  vegetables, 
Gourds,  tubers,  pulse,  and  pot-herds,  cultivated 
in  gardens  in  this  country,  written  by  a  gardener 
who  has  a  wide  knowledge  of  his  subject.  The 
matter  is  arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  so  that 
as  a  book  of  reference  the  methods  of  cultivation 
of  any  particular  plant  can  be  readily  found.  In 
numerous  instances  the  text  is  made  the  more 
intelligible  by  capital  illustrations  prepared  from 
photographs. 

In  the  chapters  on  salad  plants  of  many  kinds, 
of  Celery  and  Celeriac  (but  we  are  not  told  that 
the  last-named  must  be  cooked  before  it  is  eaten), 
lengthy  descriptions  of  the  best  methods  of  culti- 
vation, and  briefer  ones  of  varieties  are  given, 
and  these  varieties  include  the  best  of  the  older 
and  the  newest. 

In  the  case  of  the  more  important  salad  plants, 
such  for  example  as  Endive,  Chicory,  Lettuces, 
Lamb's  Lettuce,  &c,  the  notes  are  very  good 
reading,  as  useful  for  the  gardener  of  many  acres 
as  for  the  amateur  with  his  modest  patch  of 
garden  ground,  which  he  often  tries  to  convert 
into  a  lawn  without  much  success  ;  whereas  if 
Lettuces,  &c,  were  grown  instead,  his  efforts 
would  be  rewarded  with  success,  even  in  the 
suburbs  of  large  towns. 

The  chapter  on  Mushrooms  contains  almost  all 
that  a  would-be  cultivator  requires  to  know — 
from  the  preparation  of  materials  to  gathering 
the  crop. 

The  Onion  has  a  lengthy  chapter  all  to  itself, 
rather  profusely  illustrated,  and  to  which  a  con- 
siderable descriptive  list  of  varieties  is  appended. 
On  reading  this,  we  perceive  how  large  has  been 
the  number  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  France, 
Italy,  Germany,  Madeira,  Portugal,  the  United 
States  of  America,  Bohemia,  and  Tripoli. 

There  is  a  chapter  of  some  length  on  Beetroots, 
in  which  we  note  that  the  purple  or  purplish- 
crimson  Beets,  viz.,  Eed  Castelnaudry  and  Short's 
Pineapple,  are  stated  to  be  remarkably  good  and 
well  flavoured,  a  fact  not  generally  known. 

The  chapter  on  Kales  contains  much  useful 
information,  as  also  those  on  Broccolis,  Cabbages, 


Cauliflowers,  and  Brussels  Sprouts,  together  with 
a  sufficient  note  on  club-root  in  Brassicas  and  its 
prevention.  Of  varieties  of  Cabbage,  we  are  glad 
to  find  the  delicious  St.  John's  Day  or  Sprot- 
borough  included,  but  the  still  more  tooth- 
some Couve  Tronchuda,  or  Braganza  Cabbage,  is 
unfortunately  omitted,  while  the  almost  useless 
Chou  de  Burghley  is  mentioned. 

In  treating  of  Asparagus,  we  find  the  methods 
of  English  and  French  cultivators  clearly  in- 
dicated by  word  and  illustration,  so  that  the 
least  well-informed  person  can  easily  understand 
them.  In  this  contention  Phillips'  History  of 
Cultivated  Vegetables  is  quoted  :  "  It  is  well  known 
how  much  the  Asparagus  is  improved  in  size  since 
Gerrard's  time  (1597),  and  it  might  be  still  further 
improved  if  our  gardeners  were  to  import  roots 
of  this  plant  from  the  borders  of  the  Euphrates, 
where  it  grows  to  an  extraordinary  thickness. 
Pliny  states  that  Asparagus,  which  formerly 
grew  wild,  was  in  his  time  carefully  cultivated  in 
gardens,  particularly  at  Ravenna,  where  it  was 
grown  so  fair  and  large  that  three  shoots  would 
weigh  a  pound."  The  methods  pursued  by 
present-day  market  cultivators  about  London,  at 
Argenteuil  near  Paris,  and  by  the  late  Mr. 
Errington,  are  given  pretty  fully.  Methods  of 
forcing  are  likewise  described  at  some  length. 

In  writing  of  Beans,  Vicia  Faba,  it  is  very 
properly  remarked  that  Beans  being  gathered 
young,  the  manure  applied  should  be  of  service 
to  the  plants  at  an  early  stage  of  their  growth — a 
matter  not  always  considered  sufficiently  by 
cultivators.  Such  manures  are  lime,  marl,  gyp- 
sum, superphosphate  of  lime,  bone-dust,  wood- 
ashes,  and  charred  clay  (ballast),  which  prove 
very  beneficial  to  Beans  on  soils  that  have  long 
received  dressings  of  organic  manures  only. 

The  use  of  nitrogenous  organic  manures  is  not 
forbidden  on  such  soils  as  are  known  to  be  deficient 
in  fertility,  a  practice  not  without  its  uses,  as  we 
think,  although  opposed  to  the  teaching  of  some 
present-day  authorities  on  manuring,  who  regard 
the  use  of  organic  manures  for  Peas  and  legu- 
minous plants  generally  as  wasteful,  if  not  actually 
harmful  to  the  plants. 

One  of  the  longest  chapters  concerns  the 
Potato  as  a  garden  crop  ;  and  trustworthy  as  is 
the  teaching  in  every  respect,  we  could  have 
wished  the  writer  to  have  been  less  conservative, 
and  to  have  curtailed  greatly  his  lists  of  varieties. 

Besides  brief  calendarial  directions  for  each 
department  of  a  garden  in  each  month,  an  ex- 
cellent chapter  on  collecting,  packing,  and  storing 
vegetables,  there  comes  a  very  complete  index  of 
the  matter  found  in  the  whole  of  the  six  sections 
of  which  the  work  consists.  Taken  as  a  whole, 
the  work  well  maintains  its  position  as  the 
standard  book  on  British  Gardening. 


Children's  Gardens.  By  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Evelyn 
Cecil  (Alicia  Amherst).  (London:  Mac- 
millan  &  Co.,  Ltd. ;  New  York :  The  Mac- 
niillan  Co.) 
The  attitude  of  a  reviewer  towards  any  book 
must  be  influenced  by  the  intentions  of  the 
author  and  the  spirit  in  which  that  book  is  offered 
to  the  public.  Thus  we  need  not  suggest  that 
the  literature  of  gardening  is  already  redundant, 
for  the  authoress  has  belief  in  the  freshness  of 
her  information,  and  no  doubt  her  readers  will 
also  find  something  new  in  these  pages.  Nor 
need  we  quarrel  with  want  of  breadth  of  treat- 
ment and  with  over  attention  to  certain  details 
of  gardening  in  a  book  avowedly  written  for 
children.  Children  of  a  larger  growth  may  also 
take  pleasure  in  it,  pick  up  a  few  hints,  and  revive 
a  few  memories.  Here  is  much  praise  of  gar- 
dening for  children,  and  kindly  counsel  how  to 
make  the  best  of  a  small  plot,  and  how  to  get 
profit  for  the  mind  as  well  as  pleasure  from  its 
cultivation.  We  wish  Mrs.  Cecil  would  realise 
the  merely  figurative  sense  in  which  "  Every  seed 


that  falls  into  the  ground  dies,"  for  the  very 
slightest  amount  of  observation  shows  that  the 
words  could  have  only  a  limited  application  to 
the  coverings  of  the  seed  and  not  to  the  hiving: 
embryo  plant  within.  Growth,  action,  energy, 
life  itself,  are  all  there  ;  however  apparently  dor- 
mant the  seed  may  be,  the  life  processes  are 
merely  latent  and  their  development  is  incessant, 
though  the  visible  results  appear  to  be  the  effect 
of  change  rather  than  of  progress. 

Our  youngest  gardeners  may  perhaps  object  to 
be  so  often  reminded  that  they  are  children,  but 
they  will  appreciate  the  author's  friendly  style- 
of  writing,  her  tales  of  her  own  youthful  efforts, 
her  pretty  quotations  and  pleasing  pictures. 
Under  the  headings  of  spring,  summer,  autumn, 
and  winter,  they  are  advised  what  to  do  and  how 
to  do  it,  what  flowers  to  grow,  and  how  in  homely 
phrase  to  "  cut  their  coat  according  to  their 
cloth,"  which  probably  is  limited  as  regards  size- 
position,  and  so  on. 

"Now  children,"  Mrs.  Cecil  concludes,  "  we- 
have  gone  through  all  the  seasons  together,  and  I 
have  told  you  much  more  than  you  can  possibly 
remember  .  .  .  but  all  the  comfort  and  advice  I 
am  going  to  give  is  to  tell  you  just  to  try.  Try 
to  have  even  one  plant  in  flower  in  each  of  the 
four  seasons,  then  you  will  find  in  a  little  while 
you  will  be  trying  the  next  step,  having  one  for 
every  month."  There  is  much  more  advice  given 
to  similar  effect. 

The  winter  section  of  the  volume  contains 
lessons  in  elementary  botany,  which  we  hope  may 
lead  young  students  to  consult  some  of  the  many 
books  specially  devoted  to  the  subject.  There 
are  other  and  pretty  pictures  in  the  book.  We 
are  rather  surprised  that  Mrs.  Cecil,  herself  a 
mother,  should  suggest  that  red  lead  powder, 
"  poisonous  to  children,"  should  be  recommended 
to  the  little  ones  to  use  to  preserve  seeds  from 
mice.  Beyond  this  we  have  no  remarks  to  make 
about  the  book,  save  to  record  our  favourable  im- 
pression of  it,  and  to  hope  that  it  may  find  its  way 
into  the  hands  of  large  numbers  of  children  of 
all  ages. 

The    Flora   of  the    Liverpool    District, 

illustrated    by    drawings    and    photographs. 

edited  by  C.  Theodore  Green.     (Liverpool; 

E.  Marples  &  Co.) 
We  have,  we  admit,  but  little  personal 
acquaintance  with  the  Lancashire  flora,  and  with 
that  of  Liverpool  in  particular;  but  having  a 
pretty  long  experience  of  the  "  floras  "  of  othei- 
districts— including  in  the  term  flora  both  the 
vegetation  and  the  records— we  can  form  a  fair 
general  idea  of  the  book  before  us.  Our  impres- 
sions of  it  are  mostly  favourable.  The  admission, 
of  no  fewer  than  S00  illustrations  is  an  innovation, 
for  which  all  novices  will  be  thankful,  the  more 
so  because  they  are,  miking  due  allowance  for 
their  necessarily  small  size,  spirited  and  faithful. 
The  geology  of  the  district,  a  most  important 
factor"  in  "plant  -  distribution,  is  well  treated 
by  Mr.  Fitzpatrick ;  whilst  the  climatal  de- 
tails, of  equal  or  greater  importance,  are  well 
handled  by  the  Eev.  J.  C.  Mitchell.  It  is 
a  pity  that  gardeners  cannot  be  induced  to 
co-operate  more  often  with  the  compilers  of  local 
floras.  Their  experience  -with  hardy  or  half- 
hardy  plants,  and  with  different  varieties  of 
Pears  and  other  fruit,  would  be  very  valuable 
in  estimating  the  effects  of  climate  on  plants. 
Viola  carpatica  is  new  to  us.  The  nomenclature 
is  that  of  the  eighth  edition  of  the  London  Cata- 
logue, and  therefore,  as  some  will  think,  old-' 
fashioned.  It  would  certainly  have  been  better 
in  the  interests  of  the  coming  race  of  botanists  to 
have  given  the  more  recently  adopted  names. 
But  those  who  have  grown  up  under  the  older 
system  will  not  quarrel  with  the  editor's  con- 
servatism. All  will  agree  that  he  has  issued  a 
very  serviceable  and  suggestive  book. 


December  C,  1902.] 
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Report  on  the  General  Trades  of  South 
AFRICA  (excluding  Engineering  and  Tex- 
tiles). By  T.  Nicol  Jenkin,  Special  Com- 
missioner. With  Special  Tables,  Appendices, 
and  several  Illustrations.  (P.  S.  King  & 
Son,  2  and  4,  Great  Smith  Street,  West- 
minster, for  the  National  Industrial  Asso- 
ciation, Palace  Chambers,  S.W.) 
Ant  reliable  information  relating  to  South 
Africa  is  sure  of  a  welcome  just  now,  and  the 
volume  before  us  is  especially  acceptable  owing 
to  its  official  character.  The  part  of  the  report 
that  most  concerns  us  and  our  readers  is  that 
relating  to  packing  and  forwarding  goods  in 
.general,  and  horticultural  items  in  particular. 
It  is  satisfactory  to  learn  that,  "  Generally 
speaking,  British-made  articles  are  the  best,  the 
most  substantial,  enduring,  and  reliable ;  "  though 
in  the  cheaper  classes  of  goods  we  are  losing 
ground.  "  Unquestionably  the  bulk  of  the  trade 
is  still  British,  partly  because  colonists  have  a 
fondness  for  goods  from  home ;  but  this  must 
not  be  relied  upon,  for  competition  is  keen,  and 
badly  made  and  packed  wares  are  sure  to  lose 
favour  in  the  end.  For  instance,  as  regards  seed 
Potatos,  in  which  a  large  business  is  done, 
English  producers  have  practically  cut  themselves 
off  from  the  trade  in  some  districts,  notably, 
East  London,  because  of  the  very  bad  packages 
they  have  shipped  out.  Last  year,  one  of  the 
biggest  buyers  cabled  home  for  a  thousand  cases 
■of  seed  Potato3  ;  delivery  was  fairly  prompt,  the 
Potatos  when  packed  were  undoubtedly  excellent, 
but  the  cases  were  second-hand,  and  had  formerly 
been  used  for  the  importation  of  sugar,  and  were 
in  bad  condition.  In  consequence  of  indifferent 
packing  chiefly,  a  great  proportion  of  the  seed 
Potato  trade  has  gone  to  France  and  Germany.'' 
This  is  merely  a  sample  of  the  manner  j  in 
which  inattention  to  detail  is  ruinous  to 
British  trade.  The  report  deals  with  various 
industries  (boot  and  shoe,  hardware,  cycles, 
photography,  &c),  and  has  also  chapters  relating 
to  such  important  matters  as  Packing,  Shipping, 
Delivery,  and  the  Condition  of  Capital  and 
Labour  in  South  Africa.  The  appendix  contains 
useful  tariffs  and  rates,  and  much  practical 
instruction  that  intending  traders  would  do  well 
to  mark. 


MARKET    GARDENING. 


but  to  syringing  the  plants  twice  or  thrice  daily, 
to  encourage  the  buds  to  break.  On  these  two 
matters  far  more  depends  than  is  generally 
believed.  Growers  well  know  that  the  root  is 
first  to  commence  to  grow,  but  how  can  they  do 
so  if  the  ball  is  dry.  8.  C. 


ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

CYPEIPEDIUM  INSIGNE  HOLFOEDIANUM. 
The  varieties  of  Cypripedium  insigne,  like  the 
forms  of  Odontoglossum  crispum,  have  special 
attractions  for  some  Orchid  collectors,  and  it  is 
only  when  collections  of  them  similar  to  that 
shown  by  Captain  G.  L.  Holford,  of  "Westonbirt 
(grower,  Mr.  Alexander),  at  the  Royal  Horticul- 


TOMATOS  v.  GEAPES. 
Calling  on  a  good_Norfolk  market  grower,  one 
who,  by  the  way,  has  a  good  local  trade,  which 
he  serves  by  his  own  van,  he  assured  me  that 
svith  the  double  system  of  Tomato  cropping,  he 
found  these  more  profitable  than  growing  summer. 
;grown  Grapes  in  cool  vineries.  His  Grapes, 
however,  have  to  travel  100  miles  to  the  nearest 
good  market,  and  the  bulk  goes  300  miles  north. 

Ficus  Paecellii. 
Until  November  25  I  was  unacquainted  with 
this  Ficus.  I  was  surprised  to  see  as  lovely  plants  in 
3-inch  pots  on  the  market-stands  of  Messrs.  Thos. 
Eochford  &  Sons.  These  plants  were  offered  at 
12s.  to  18s.  per  dozen,  and  had  been  grown  fairly 
hardy,  though  for  a  time  they  were  under  the 
Palms  to  lengthen  the  growth  for  quick  market- 
ing. The  foliage  is  very  striking,  and  has  a 
variegation  and  colour  effect  all  its  own.  It  has 
the  character  of  the  better-class  Marantas,  but 
is  far  hardier. 

Shrub  Forcing. 

There  are  two  special  points  of  interest  in  the 
forcing  of  shrubs.  First  there  is  the  great 
question  of  root  condition  when  lifted,  for  either 
potting  or  plunging  ;  this  includes  a  due  amount 
of  moisture  or  water  before  putting  into  the 
growing  quarter.  Secondly,  close  attention  is 
necessary,  not  only  to  the  atmospheric  moisture. 


To  the  last-named  section  belongs  the  fine 
Cypripedium  insigne  Holfordianum  illustrated 
at  fig.  141,  from  the  plant  shown  by  Captain 
Holford  on  the  date  previously  mentioned. 
The  upper  half  of  the  dorsal  sepal  is  pure  white, 
with  a  few  rose  -  purple  spots ;  the  basal  half 
greenish-yellow,  with  purple-brown  markings; 
the  broad  petals  are  honey  -  yellow  coloured, 
with  an  uniform  brownish-purple  reticulation ; 
lower  sepals  whitish,  with  a  few  purple  lines. 
Lip  coloured  like  the  petals,  and  tinged  with 
brown-purple.  It  is  a  very  distinct  variety,  and 
a  fine  addition  to  its  class. 

DlSA    GRANDIFLORA. 

Looking  at  the  photograph  of  a  wonderful 
specimen    of     this    fine    scarlet    South    African 


Fig.  141.— cypripedium  insigne  holformanim. 


tural  Society's  meeting  on  November  19,  are 
compared,  that  the  full  extent  of  the  variation 
and  the  distinguishing  features  of  the  varieties 
can  be  fully  realised.  Then  it  can  be  seen  that 
the  forms  are  so  numerous  and  so  clearly  defined 
that  they  admit  of  being  divided  into  sections, 
the  yellow  varieties  being  placed  under  C.  insigne 
Sanderse,  which  still  stands  well  in  the  front  of 
its  section.  Then  come  the  forms  allied  to  the 
type;  the  varieties  with  much  white,  and  with 
rose-purple  spotting  on  the  dorsal  sepal,  coming 
under  the  punctatum  violaceum  or  Chantini  divi- 
sion; the  C.  i.  rJohnhoflianum  class,  in  which  the 
basal  area  of  the  dorsal  sepal  is  uniformly 
coloured  sepia-brown,  and  unspotted ;  and. 
showiest  and  largest  of  all,  the  C.  l.  Harefield 
Hall  class. 


terrestrial  Orchid,  kindly  sent  by  Mr.  W.  Kilfour, 
Edge  Hill  Gardens,  Milltimber.  Aberdeen,  it 
seems  difficult  to  realise  that  perhaps  nine  out  of 
ten  Orchid-growers,  notwithstanding  the  exercise 
of  all  the  skill  they  possess,  fail  t..  gel  anything 
like  satisfactory  results  in  cultivating  "The 
Pride  of  Table  Mountain."  The  plant  photo- 
graphed had  fifty-four  spikes  'hearing  together 
one  hundred  and  twenty-two  fine  vivid  scarlet 
blooms,  one  spike  having  five  of  them.  We  have 
illustrated  the  species  more  (ban  once,  and  have 
frequently  had  particulars  and  photographs  of 
good  specimens  of  it,  but  never  anything  ap- 
proaching this.  Probably  neither  under  culti- 
vation nor  in  a.  wild  state  has  such  a  wealth  of 
gorgeous  flowers  been  seen  in  the  Bpecies  in  a 
Similar  space  to  that  taken  up  by  tins  plant. 
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L.ELIA   AUTUMNALIS. 

Flowers  of  a  form  of  Leelia  autumnalis,  sent  by 
Bertram  S.  Ogle,  Esq.,  Hill  House,  Steeple  Aston, 
Oxford,  are  interesting.  Mr.  Ogle  says  that  the 
plant  was  bought,  freshly  imported,  as  a  natural 
hybrid  between  L.  anceps  and  L.  autumnalis, 
but  it  appears  to  be  a  form  of  the  light-coloured, 
long-bulbed  type  grown  ordinarily  in  gardens  as 
L.  autumnalis  before  the  introduction  of  the 
larger  and  finer  coloured  L.  autumnalis  atro- 
rubens.  The  section  has  given  some  trouble  to 
botanists,  and  the  question  is,  whether  many  of 
the  plants  distributed  as  L.  Marriottiana,  L. 
Crouldiana,  L.  Eyermaniana,  &c,  are  not  local 
forms  of  L.  autumnalis,  for  there  seems  to  be  less 
variation  in  them  than  there  is  in  the  widely 
dissimilar  varieties  of  L.  anceps.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  L.  Gouldiana  is  a  natural  hybrid 
of  L.  anceps  and  L.  autumnalis,  but  there  seems 
to  be  no  more  ground  for  that  supposition  than 
there  is  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Ogle's  plant,  which  in 
form  is  identical  with  L.  autumnalis  alba,  and  is 
probably  from  the  same  locality.  In  this  section 
there  is  some  resemblance  in  the  flowers  to  those 
of  L.  furfuracea,  which  however  is  a  distinct 
species,  with  generally  one  hard,  rather  upright 
leaf  to  the  pseudo-bulbs. 

"Well  defined  hybrids,  such  as  La?lia  x  Craw- 
shayana  and  L.  x  Finckeniana,  can  readily  be 
distinguished ;  but  the  suggested  hybrids  of  the 
class  referred  to  seem  to  have  no  reliable  features 
to  distinguish  them  from  the  older  forms  of  L. 
autumnalis.  This  view,  so  far  as  he  was  enabled 
to  judge,  was  taken  by  Keiehenbach  when  de- 
scribing L.  autumnalis  venusta.  The  well  defined 
hybrids  only  appear  as  rare  occasional  plants ; 
the  forms  of  L.  autumnalis  referred  to  may  be 
imported  in  bulk,  each  form  true  to  its  own 
locality. 


CULTURAL    MEMORANDA. 


THE    TUBEROSE. 

On  account  of  the  pearly  whiteness  and  the 
delicious  fragrance  of  the  individual  blooms  of 
the  Tuberose — of  which  the  spike  of  a  well-grown 
plant  contains  from  forty  to  fifty,  and  its  easy 
culture,  the  Tuberose,  looked  at  from  a  cut-flower 
and  decorative-plant  point  of  view,  is  one  of  the 
most  highly  prized  and  useful  bulbous  plants  in 
cultivation.  There  are  double  and  single  va- 
rieties of  this  bulbous  flowering  plant,  but  The 
Pearl,  a  dwarf  American  variety,  is  the  best  to 
grow.  As  soon  as  the  bulbs  arrive,  towards  the 
end  of  December,  a  dozen,  more  or  less  according 
to  the  quantity  required,  should  be  potted-up  at 
intervals  of  a  fortnight  up  to  the  middle  or  end 
of  May,  so  as  to  ensure  a  supply  of  flowers  from 
May  to  the  end  of  November. 

In  potting,  rub  all  the  bulblets  off  the  sides 
of  the  tubers,  and  bury  them  in  the  best 
loamy  soil  at  command,  putting  one  tuber  in 
each  3-inch  pot,  which  should  be  plunged  to  the 
rim  in  a  hot-bed,  or  a  box  filled  with  sawdust, 
and  placed  anywhere  in  heat  near  the  roof-glass. 
Keep  the  soil  fairly  dry  until  growth  begins, 
when  it  should  be  kept  uniformly  moist.  Keep 
all  suckers  persistently  rubbed  off  as  they  appear, 
to  throw  strength  into  the  central  shoot,  and 
thereby  promote  the  production  of  good  spikes  of 
flowers.  When  the  latter  are  about  8  inches 
high,  shift  into  48  and  32-sized  pots,  keep  close 
and  moist  until  the  flowers  begin  to  open, 
syringing  the  leaves  to  keep  red-spider  from 
attacking  them.  When  the  pots  are  full  of 
roots,  doses  of  weak  liquid-manure,  or  top- 
dressings  of  a  good  plant-food,  immediately  before 
applying  clear  water  at  the  roots,  will  tend  to 
the  production  of  large  spikes  of  well-developed 
flowers. 

The  Tuberose  is  a  most  valuable  plant  for  the 
embellishment  of  conservatory,  greenhouse,  and 
rooms,    and    owing    to   the   successional  way  in 


which  the  spikes  of  flowers  open  from  bottom  to 
top,  the  flowers  are  indispensable  for  the  compo- 
sition of  button-holes,  bouquets,  and  shoulder 
sprays,  seeing  that  every  flower  can  be  turned  to 
good  account  while  fresh.  The  plant  is  most 
accommodating  in  its  floral  development,  a 
dozen  or  two  plants  in  flower  at  the  same  time 
yielding  sufficient  flowers  daily  for  ordinary  use. 

'h.  ir.  w. 


L.ELIA   ANCEPS  AND   ITS 
VARIETIES. 

After  many  years'  careful  study  of  this  beau- 
tiful Mexican  La?  Ha,  I  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  many  of  the  so-called  varieties  of  it 
are  no  more  to  be  considered  as  its  varieties  than 
are  the  various  sub-species,  or  so-called  varieties 
of  Cattleya  labiata.  L.  anceps  is  to  Mexico  what 
C.  labiata  is  to  S.  America ;  and  in  a  smaller  area, 
it  is  almost  more  variable,  having  a  greater  geo- 
graphical range  in  ratio  to  the  area  covered,  with 
the  exception  of  the  outlying  C.  Dowiana. 

Typical  Lselia  anceps,  of  course,  is  analogous 
to  Cattleya  labiata — each  has  its  albino  variety ; 
in  anceps  it  is  the  "true"  alba,  commonly  known 
as  "Bull's  alba."  And  here  I  may  mention  that 
there  has  never  been  any  other  "  alba  "  in  typical 
anceps ;  the  variety  known  as  "  Worthington's 
alba"  is  exactly  similar,  for  I  have  had  them 
both  in  bloom  together.  Mr.  Worthington  brought 
his  plant  home  from  Mexico  himself,  but  it  is  one 
and  the  same  thing  ;  its  partly  white  and  very 
pale  varieties  are  Hilliana,  Kienastiana,  Leeana, 
Percivaliana  rosea,  vestalis  (virginalis  was  only  a 
plant  of  the  true  alba  under  another  name,  and 
is  therefore  but  a  synonym),  Veitchiana,  and 
Williamsiana. 

Its  coloured  forms  that  have  been  named  are 
rather  numerous,  but  here  I  will  only  quote  the 
more  important  and  better-known  ones — Barker- 
iana,  Chamberlainiana,  Crawshayana,  Hardyana, 
Leemani,  Mrs.  de  B.  Crawshay  ("  morada  "  is  but 
Spanish  for  "  dark,"  and  is  therefore  not  a  proper 
specific  name,  but  is  generally  applied  to  the 
forms  first  imported  by  Cowan  &.  Co.  from  a 
different  locality  from  that  from  which  the 
earlier  importations  came),  Protheroeana,  Scot- 
tiana,  and  Winniana. 

Now  we  come  to  those  that  I  do  not  consider 
varieties  of  typical  L.  anceps.  I  use  the  word 
"typical"  to  centralise  the  ordinary  coloured 
anceps  in  the  minds  of  my  readers. 

Amesiana,  Ballantineana,  Schrazdera.  —  I  will 
take  these  three  first.  They  are  all  quite  distinct 
from  any  other  so-called  forms  of  L.  anceps,  and 
are  three  distinct  varieties  of  one  species  ;  and  as 
Sehruederre  was  the  first  to  appear,  precedence  is 
given  to  that  name. 

Ashworthiana,  Holiidayana,  Simondsii,  waddoni- 
ensis. — These  I  consider  varieties  of  each  other, 
and  as  Ashworthiana  and  Holiidayana  appeared 
and  were  named  upon  the  same  day,  I  must 
define  which  has  the ,  stronger  claim  to  the 
distinctive  name. '  Holiidayana,  as  then  shown  by 
Mr.  Sander,  had  a  crimson  blotch  and  lines  in  the 
tube  of  the  lip ;  the  other  had  slate-blue  dots 
and  lines,  and  as  the  slate-blue  shade  results  from 
the  elimination  of  the  red,  and  again  making  a 
comparison  to  C.  labiata,  I  must  place  Holiidayana 
as  the  "species,"  and  the  other  three  as  varieties 
of  it. 

Schraderiana  is  quite  distinct  in  form,  both  of 
plant  and  flower,  and  being  a  white  "species  "  with 
only  coloured  lines  in  the  tube,  we  cannot  expect 
any  colour  variation,  except  a  pure  albino,  or  an 
approach  to  it. 

Sanderiana  and  Stella. — These  two  grow  to- 
gether, and  hence  we  have  the  former  with 
lightly  marked  lips,  and  the  latter  with  lips  just 
marked.  The  vegetative  organs  do  not  distin- 
guish the  plants, '  except  that  sometimes  one 
fancies  Stella  is  a  more  robust  grower.  However, 
I  consider  Sanderiana  the  "  species,"  and  Stella  the 
variety. 


Dawsoni, — This  I  consider  is  not  a  variety  of 
typical  L.  anceps,  but  a  local  species,  for  every 
variety  that  I  have  seen  has  the  same  general! 
form,  though  there  is  variation  in  it,  as  well  as  in 
the  blotch  on  its  lip.  The  idea  that  all  Dawsoni 
plants  have  been  grown  from  one  plant  is  an. 
error,  for  there  were  many  more  than  one  plant 
brought  to  this  country. 

In  support  of  my  re-arrangement  and  sub- 
division of  L.  anceps,  I  may  state  that  no  one 
conversant  with  the  habit  of  bulb  and  leaf  could 
mistake  imported  plants  of  Sanderiana  for 
Hilliana  (or  English  bulbs  for  that  matter)  ;  also- 
that  Hilliana  was  found  with,  and  has  bloomed 
from  importations  of  anceps,  whereas  Sanderiana 
was  not.  Again,  Schrcederse  and  Amesiana  are- 
quite  distinct  in  habit  from  anceps,  and  though 
the  latter  appeared  as  a  chance  among  anceps, 
that  does  not  prove  it  is  anceps:  No  one  would 
say  that  Odontoglossum  tripudians  was  0.  trium- 
phans  if  it  turned  up  in  an  importation  of  tl» 
latter.  -  There  is  great  dissimilarity  in  the  habit 
of  Amesiana  as  compared  with  typical  anceps. 

Holiidayana  again  is  quite  different  to  Schrcede- 
riana  and  Williamsiana,  for  it  has  more  flask- 
shaped  bulbs  than  either,  and  Schroderiana  has  a 
totally  distinct  form  to  Williamsiana,  which 
grows  with  typical  anceps,  and  is  in  all  ways 
indistinguishable  from  it  except  by  a  pale  green 
bulb.^   ■     I 

I  may  be  confronted  with  the  argument  of 
"  you  are  not  simplifying  matters,"  but  I  think 
I  am  doing  so,  for  if  there  is  any  justification  of 
the  present  arrangement  of  Cattleya  labiata;  I 
consider  Laelia  anceps  to  be  in  an  absolutely 
similar  position,  and  to  have  long  since  needed 
re-arrangement  and  elucidation.  Again,  if  San- 
Heriana  is  a  variety  of  a  species,  how  is  it  that 
there  are  thousands  of  the  variety,  and  the 
majority  are  "  as  like  as  two  peas  in  a  pod."  We 
have  no  thousands  of  any  white  variety  of  C. 
labiata  growing  together. 

This  re-arrangement  will  simplify  nomencla- 
ture, which  created  a  good  many  remarks  when 
my  variety  of  Amesiana  appeared.  It  will  now  be 
simply  L.  Schroederas  Crawshayana.  I  append  a 
complete  list  to  make  my  re-classification  quite 
clear. 


VARIETIES  OF  L.MLIA.  ANCEPS. 

alba 

Mrs.  de  B.  Crawshay 

amabilis 

Mrs.  J.  Bradshaw 

atrorubens 

Measuresiana 

a'rosanguinea 

Moatiana 

Barker! 

munda 

blanda 

ob£cura 

Bradshawiana 

Oweni 

Burberryana 

oculala 

Backhouseana 

Percivaliana 

callistoglossa 

,,    acuta 

Calverliana 

„    Miss  Letti& 

Chamberlainiana 

Protheroeana 

Crawshayana 

purpurasecns 

delicata 

radians 

Fitchiana 

Koeblingiana 

Hilliana 

rosea 

„    gemma 

rose  field  icnsia 

,,    rosefieldiensis 

rubra 

Hazelwood  var. 

Scottiana 

Hardyana 

striata 

highburyensis 

Thompsoniana 

holocheila 

Titania 

Horsmani 

vesialis 

Juno 

Veitchiana 

Kienastiana 

venusta 

Leda 

Whifteniana 

leucosticta 

Williamsii 

Lombterdiana 

Willsiana 

Leemani 

Winniana 

Lady  Stanley  Clarke 

Allied  ' 

Stecies." 

Lalia  Dawsoni 

Lffilia  Sanderiana 

„           „    pallida 

„    Stella 

Livlia  Holiidayana 

Lrelia  Schrccdene 

,,         „    Ashworthiana 

„         ,,i  Amesiana 

,,         ,,    Crawshayana 

„         „    Ballantineana 

„         „    Simondsii 

,,         „    Crawshayana 

,,    White  Qaeen 

„         „    Theodora 

„         „    waddoniensis 

Ltelia  Schrcederiana 

syn.  Hyeana. 

de  B.  Crawshay^ 
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LILIUM    CANDIDUM. 

In  fig.  142  is  given  an  excellent  illustration  of 
the  successful  cultivation  of  this  Lily,  a  species 
that  is  always  admired,  but  one  which  occasion- 
ally causes  considerable  difficulty  to  the  culti- 
vator. The  following  letter,  describing  the 
culture  afforded  the  plants  shown  in  the  photo- 
graph, will  be  read  with  interest : — 

"  I   read  Mr.  Divers'  note   in  the   Coronation 

Number   of   the    Garde-flea's'  Chronicle,  p.   422,  in 

which  he  gave  his  experience  of  growing   Lilium 

candidum,  and  I  at  once  decided  to  have  those 

rowing   at  Dingley  photographed,  and  to    send 


a  lot  of  the  soil  on  the  garden,  adding  to  the  rest 
a  good  quantity  of  accumulated  soil  from  where 
Chrysanthemum-stools,  Cucumber  and  Melon  soil, 
&c,  had  been  put,  together  with  burnt  refuse, 
leaf-soil,  and  road-grit,  and  mixed  the  whole 
together.  For  experiment,  half  of  one  side  I  placed 
in  the  bottom  of  the  trench  3  inches  of  old  decom- 
posed cow-manure,  and  filled  up  the  trench  to 
within  0  ins.  of  surface  with  the  soil,  then  placed 
the  Lilium  bulbs  on  and  filled  in.  The  remaining 
half  of  this  side,  and  the  whole  of  the  other,  I 
planted  at  the  same  depth,  but  used  no  manure  ; 
200  bulbs  up  each  Bide  I  thought  should  make  a 
good  show.     Those  that  had  no  cow-manure  sent 


LEAF-MOULD  FOR  ORCHIDS. 

After  several  years'  trial  of  well-sifted  leaves 
and  fibrous  roots  from  the  trees  around  which 
the  leaves  had  accumulated,  as  a  compost  with- 
out addition  for  Orchids,  I  believe  that  under 
certain  conditions  it  is  equal  to  any,  and  better 
than  many  root  mediums  of  a  more  complicated 
nature.  But,  like  all  other  mediums  with  which 
I  am  acquainted,  it  has  its  failing,  and  that  is,  it 
is  not  sufficiently  lasting. 

Perhaps  there  are  few  who  attempt  to  grow 
Orchids  under  such  adverse  conditions  as  we  have 
to  contend  with  here.     Owing  to  the  hardness^ct* 


Fig.  142. 


-A    BORDER    OF   LILIES   IN    THE    GARDENS 


VISCOl'NT   DOWNE,    DINGLEY    PARK,    MARKET   HARBOROI'CII. 


the  photograph  to  the  Editor,  with  a  description 
of  their  treatment  here.  When  I  took  charge  of 
these  gardens,  on  May  3,  1S02,  the  walk  shown  in 
the  photograph  (70  yards  long)  was  an  ash  path, 
and  on  each  side  were  old  neglected  Apple-trees, 
20  to  30  feet  high,  with  a  good  spread  of  unpruned 
branches,  rendering  a  large  part  of  the  kitchen 
garden  useless  for  cropping.  In  the  autumn  I 
rooted  up  all  the  old  trees,  and  after  improving 
the  impoverished  soil,  I  planted  some  of  the  best 
dessert  Apples  (espalier),  strong,  clean,  well-grown 
trees  supplied  by  Messrs.  Dickson  &  Co.  of  Chester. 
At  a  distance  of  3  feet  U  inches  in  front  of  the 
Apple-trees  I  planted  the  Box-edging  to  path. 
The  mass  of  foliage  seen  in  photograph  is  that  of 
an  old  Mulberry-tree,  which  stands  about  58  yards 
from  the  gate.  On  September  3,  1900,  I  took  out 
a  trench  each  side  of  the  pach,  0  inches  from  the 
Box,  and  15  inches  wide,  12  inches  deep,  spreading 


up  spikes  this  year  5  feet  0  inches  to  6  feet  high, 
with  nineteen  to  twenty-five  blooms  on  a  stem  ; 
the  others  were  not  nearly  so  robust,  and  pro- 
duced shorter  spikes,  smaller,  and  not  nearly  so 
■  many  blooms.  It  is  G  feet  to  the  angle  of  iron 
rod  which  supports  wires  seen  in  picture,  some 
of  the  flowers  were  of  same  height. 

"  I  found  XL-All  Insecticide  the  most  effective 
remedy  for  keeping  the  disease  in  check,  applied 
in  the  evening  with  an  Abol  syringe,  one  part  of 
insecticide  to  twenty  parts  of  water.  F.  Clipstone, 
Dingley  Gardens,  Market  Harborough." 


ENQUIRY. 


Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine.  I  should  be 
glad  of  any  references  to  publications  concerning 
the  diseases  of  this  plant,  whether  in  French, 
English,  or  German.   W.  B. 


the  water,  sphagnum-moss  will  not  grow,  and  for 
over  five  years  we  have  discarded  it  altogether- 
Visitors  have  been  sometimes  surprised  to  see 
the  compost  of  leaves  with  a  bare  surface. 

It  has  not,  however,  been  easy  for  us.  as  through 
watering  and  decay,  the  loaves  soon  waste  away, 
particularly  in  the  perforated  pans,  which  in 
some  cases  have  become  almost  empty,  but  the 
plants  have  continued  to  look  healthy  and  well, 
with  the  roots  clinging  to  the  side-'  of  the  pans, 
and  the  base  of  the  bulbs  resting  on  a  tiny  por- 
tion of  leaves  at  the  bottom.  In  other  cases  the 
bulbs  took  legs,  on  which  they  stood  with  their 
tret  in  what  remained  of  tin' leaves  at  tie-  bottom, 
and  looking  the  picture  of  health.  It  would 
therefore  appear  that  if  we  pol  Orchids  in  a 
leafy  c  impost,  they  will  afterward^  grow  health; 

and   strong,  so  long  as  the  i ptacles  to  which 

they  cling  are  kept   damp  and  in  a  terhperatun 
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and  atmosphere  suitable  to  their  requirements 
The  getting  of  Orchids  established,  and  keeping 
them  so,  are  probably  the  most  essential  points  in 
their  culture.  To  have  them  established  on  the 
sides  of  pots  only,  is  not  the  most  practical  way  of 
going  about  it,  and  therefore  leaves  will  be  less 
^ised  by  me  in  the  future  if  I  can  meet  with 
something  more  lasting. 

A  friend  writes  to  say  he  has  used  virgin  cork 
along  with  the  peat  and  sphagnum,  and  that  the 
roots  take  to  it  freely.  No  doubt  this  is  a  lasting 
ingredient,  and  if  the  peat  and  sphagnum  were  as 
lasting,  I  would  advocate  the  compost  as  satis- 
factory. Many  years  ago  I  remember  cork  was 
used  on  the  back  wall  of  a  stove,  and  Dendrobhmi 
mobile  established  itself  on  it  quickly,  and  made 
splendid  growths  and  flowered  freely.  I  visited 
a  collection  of  Orchids  a  few  days  since,  and  some 
«Cattleyas  were  established  in  the  branch  of  a 
tree,  which  the  owner  told  me  were  more  satis- 
factory than  any  of  the  other  plants  in  the 
ihouse,  and  there  were  many,  so  that  it  would 
■seem  that  the  atmospheric  conditions  of  an  Orchid- 
house  are  alone  necessary  to  Orchids,  so  long 
■as  they  have  something  to  cling  to,  and  an  in- 
telligent man  to  look  after  them. 

But  the  question  may  be  asked,  is  it  the  man, 
the  compost,  or  the  house  in  which  they  are 
placed,  that  grows  the  healthy  plants.  Water, 
no  doubt,  plays  a  very  important  part  in  their 
•culture,  and  as  an  Orchid-lover  said,  when 
telling  me  about  having  a  superior  all-round 
gardener  who  could  not  grow  Orchids  to  perfec- 
tion for  the  want  of  a  little  something  which  he 
•could  not  explain,  I  agreed  with  him,  there  is  a 
little  something  in  many  collections  which  the 
owners  and  their  gardeners  are  hunting  after.  I 
-am  also  riding  hard  in  the  chase,  I  had  a  mount 
on  the  orthodox  mixture  without  much  success, 
.and  leaf-mould  wasted  away  inconveniently.  I 
.have  now  the  red- wood  (Sequoia  sempervirens) 
bark  on  trial,  and  if  that  is  not  a  success,  why 
should  we  not  gather  all  the  queer- shaped 
boughs  and  trunks  of  trees  and  clothe  them  with 
Orchids,  and  turn  our  Orchid-houses  into  a 
a  fairyland  of  rustic  beauty  ?  Let  us  try  every- 
thing to  catch  that  little  something  that  makes 
Orchid  growing  a  success  and  an  Orchid-house 
.a  place  to  be  admired,  whether  its  occupants 
.are  dressed  in  their  coats  of  sober  green  or 
have  unfurled  their  banners  of  many  colours. 
J.  Pentland,  Ashwicke  Gardens,  Marshfield,  Glos. 


VARIORUM. 


An  Opening  for  Seed  and  Bulb  Mer- 
'CHANTS.- — A  despatch  has  been  received  at  the 
^Foreign  Office  from  the  Acting  British  Consul  at 
■Corunna  reporting  that  a  good  market  could  be 
found  throughout  that  Consular  district  for  seeds, 
"bulbs,  tubers,  &c.  In  the  course  of  conversation 
with  the  Director  of  the  Corunna  Government 
Farm,  the  Acting  Consul  gathered  that  a  market 
<could  be  established  with  the  United  Kingdom. 
.It  would  appear  that  the  French  horticulturists 
have  introduced  their  seeds,  &c,  there  with  great 
success,  and  according  to  the  views  expressed  by 
the  Director  it  is  owing  to  the  manner  of  sending 
their  catalogues  in  the  Spanish  language  that 
orders  have  been  secured.  The  Director  stated 
that  he  had  often  been  obliged  to  place  his  orders 
•with  French  houses,  not  understanding  the 
various  catalogues  which  are  sent  to  the  Corunna 
■Government  Farm  from  British  firms.  All  com- 
anunications  to  that  establishment  should  be 
addressed  as  follows  : — Senor  Ingeniero,  Director, 
de  la  Granja  Experimental,  de  la  Coruua. 

A  Gardener  without  Hands. — "We  learn 
from  the  Essex  Herald  that  an  exhibitor  who  is 
always  very  successful  in  the  cottagers'  classes 
at  Komford  Horticultural  Shows,  is  Mr.  Bobert 
Brady,  of    Prospect  Place,  Romford.     He  won  no 


fewer  than  ten  prizes  for  vegetables  at  last  week's 
Chrysanthemum  show,  an  extraordinary  achieve- 
ment in  view  of  the  fact  stated  that  all  his  culti- 
vation has  to  be  done  without  hands.  Both  of 
Mr.  Brady's  hands  were  chopped  off  at  the  wrists 
by  a  hay-cutter  twenty-three  years  ago.  The 
story  of  his  successful,  though  extremely  hard, 
battle  with  difficulties  which  would  have  crushed 
many  another  man  ought  to  raise  him  high  in  the 
estimation  of  all  who  read  it.  He  was  fifty  years 
old  at  the  time  of  his  misfortune.  He  was  a 
thatcher  and  haybinder,  and  the  loss  of  his 
hands  unfitted  him  for  this  occupation,  but  it  did 
not  daunt  his  determination  to  earn  his  own 
living.  He  devoted  himself  to  his  allotment,  and 
soon  became  so  dexterous  in  the  use  of  gardening 
tools  that  his  patch  gained  the  reputation  of 
being  the  best  kept  in  the  district.  He  manages 
in  a  marvellous  way  to  carry  through  all  the 
processes  necessary  to  thorough  cultivation,  but 
it  will  be  easily  understood  that  the  work  entails 
much  more  labour  than  would  have  to  be  put  into 
it  by  a  whole-bodied  gardener.  Mr.  Brady  has  a 
brave  heart  still,  but  he  finds  the  burden  of  years 
becomes  more  and  more  heavy. 


The  Week's  Work. 


FRUITS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  James  Whytock,  Gardener  to  the  Duke  of 
Buccleuch,  Dalkeith,  Scotland. 

The  Earliest  Vinery. — The  Vines  which  were 
started  last  month  must  be  afforded  at  this  date 
a  temperature  of  50°  on  cold,  and55°  on  rnildnights, 
and  65°  or  70°  by  day,  the  higher  figure  with 
sunshine,  and  Vines  afforded  air  in  the  fore- 
noon. If  the  shoots  were  ripened  at  an  early 
part  of  the  summer,  they  will  probably  break 
readily  with  a  syringing  once  or  twice  a  day, 
damping  the  paths,  and  keeping  the  vinery 
moist  but  not  stuffy.  Vines  not  previously 
forced  early  may  be  induced  to  break  sooner  than 
they  otherwise  would  do  if  a  bed  of  tree-leaves 
mixed  with  long  stable-dung  be  built  up  on  a 
wooden  platform  laid  on  the  border  inside  the 
vinery,  which  should  be  turned  over  occasionally 
to  liberate  the  heat  and  moisture.  The  outside 
border  should  be  covered  with  dry  tree-leaves 
2  or  2$  feet  thick,  and  thatched  with  straw,  or 
covered  with  shutters  of  some  kind.  All  outside 
borders  of  vineries  and  Peach-houses  now  being 
forced  should  have  the  soil  removed  down  to  a 
point  where  the  roots  become  numerous,  and  a 
dressing  of  bone-meal  and  Thomson's  Vine- 
manure,  and  a  2-inch  layer  of  fresh  turfy-loani 
laid  over  them,  most  of  the  soil  should  be  returned, 
and  a  mulch  of  short  stable-manure  applied  ;  the 
border  should  then  be  covered  with  tree-leaves, 
&c,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Vine-border. 

Vineries  to  be  Started  at  the  New  Tear. — Push  on 
with  the  cleansing  of  the  Vines  and  the  structures, 
remove  loose  surface-soil  from  the  inner  border 
down  to  the  upper  body  of  roots,  and  apply  turfy 
loam  and  Vine-manure  as  directed  above.  I  may 
here  state  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  allow  inside 
borders  to  become  dry  because  ripe  Grapes  are 
hanging  on  the  Vines,  the  Grapes  keeping  in 
better  condition  if  the  border  is  maintained  in  a 
moderately  moist  state.  If  the  border  on  exami- 
nation is  found  to  be  dry,  afford  it  water  copiously. 
If  the  Vine-roots  are  not  in  a  satisfactory  state, 
do  what  is  needed  to  the  outside  border  this  year, 
and  to  the  inside  one  next  year. 

Muscat  of  Alexandria. — These  Vines,  if  the 
house  is  provided  with  an  efficient  heating  appa- 
ratus, may  be  started  early  next  month.  A  vinery  at 
Dalkeith,  planted  with  the  Sprotborough  Muscat 
Grape,  was  started  last  January,  and  Grapes  were 
fit  for  consumption  early  in  June,  the  berries  being 
large,  and  of  full  Muscat  flavour.  This  variety 
is  a  very  sure  setter,  even  if  the  temperature  in 
the  vinery  fall  to  6o°  occasionally  on  cold  nights. 

Late  Grapes. — Where  a  proper  place  exists  for 
the  keeping  of  Grapes  after  they  are  removed 
from  the  Vines,  Muscats  and  other  Grapes  which 
may  have  been  ripe  for  several  weeks  are  the 
better   for  being    out   with   sufficient   length   of 


shoot,  and  the  latter  inserted  in  bottles  of  water, 
taking  care  in  doing  so  not  to  let  the  water  touch 
the  fruits.  The  Vines  may  then  be  pruned  forth- 
with. The  Grapes  being  removed  from  the  Vines, 
the  vinery  may  be  used  for  Chrysanthemums,  or 
plants  needing  but  little  warmth,  and  the 
cleansing  of  the  house  and  of  the  Vines  may  be 
proceeded  with.  If  the  bunches  of  Grapes  must 
remain  on  the  Vines  throughout  the  winter 
months,  the  inner  border  must  be  kept  in  a 
thoroughly  moist  state,  and  the  surface  covered 
with  dry  hay,  bracken,  or  straw,  and  a  cool,  dry 
air  maintained  at  all  times. 


PLANTS   UNDER    GLASS. 

By  J.  C.  Tallack,  Gardener  to  E.  Miller  Mundy,  Esq., 
Shipley  Hall,  Derby. 

Richardia  aithiopica. — Plants  for  early  flowering 
having  filled  the  pots  with  roots,  with  spathes  well 
advanced,  may  now  be  afforded  a  top-dressing  of 
dried  cow-manure  mixed  with  loam  in  equal  pro- 
portions, this  will  soon  be  seized  upon  by  the 
roots  ;  it  should  lie  not  less  than  1  inch  in  thick- 
ness. If  this  kind  of  manuring  be  not  practicable, 
apply  manure- water  frequently.  Provided  growth 
is  vigorous,  it  will  be  possible  to  hasten  flowering 
by  placing  the  plants  in  a  maximum  temperature 
of  55°.  Any  increase  beyond  this  is  injurious, 
and  causes  a  thinness  of  texture  in  the  spathes. 
The  plants  must  not  be  crowded  together,  or 
deprived  in  any  way  of  sunlight. 

Laelitnalias. — These  may  now  be  taken  out  of 
the  cold  frames,  and  placed  in  a  light  position  in 
the  greenhouse  near  the  glass,  bearing  in  mind 
that  the  plants  are  impatient  of  artificial  heat, 
and  are  never  so  good  and  strong  as  when  allowed 
to  come  on  slowly  in  a  light  house  or  pit  from 
which  frost  is  merely  kept  out. 

Herbaceous  Calceolarias. — Forward  plants  likely 
to  become  pot-bound  in  two  months'  time,  if  suf- 
ficiently advanced,  may  be  potted  forthwith,  so 
that  they  may  put  forth  roots  into  the  fresh  soil 
at  once.  A  suitable  mixture  consists  of  very 
sandy  loam  and  decayed  cow-manure.  In  potting, 
care  should  be  taken  that  none  of  the  leaves  get 
bruised  or  broken,  and  that  the  soil  is  firmly  placed 
around  the  ball.  The  latter  should  be  in  a 
sufficiently  moist  condition  as  to  need  no  applica- 
tion of  water  for  a  week  or  longer  after  repotting. 

Anthurium  Scherzerianum. — Strong  plants  will 
be  rooting  freely,  a  condition  of  things  that  has  a 
great  influence  on  the  production  of  spathes  in 
the  on-coming  season.  Roots  that  are  running 
freely  should  have  some  pieces  of  turfy-loam  and 
peat  pegged  on  to,  or  around  them.  Keep  the 
air  of  the  house  moist,  but  let  the  leaves  remain 
dry,  except  now  and  then  on  a  bright  morning, 
when,  if  the  clay  promises  to  be  fine,  they  may  be 
lightly  syringed.  I  find  a  night  temperature  of 
from  55°  to  60°  better  than  the  high  one  generally 
afforded,  and  this  applies  not  only  to  the  winter 
season,  but  to  all  seasons  when  the  outside 
temperature  is  not  higher  than  that  mentioned. 

Gloriosa  superba. — The  tubers  now  resting  may 
be  packed  away  in  their  pots  in  a  part  of  a  warm 
house  where  they  will  not  get  wetted,  and  remain 
there  till  the  season  for  repotting  returns. 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

ByT.  Tcrton,  Gr.  to  J.  K.  D.  Wingfield  Digby,  Esq., 
Sherborne  Castle,  Dorsetshire. 

Celery. — Take  advantage  of  fine  weather  to 
finish  the  earthing-up  of  the  rows  of  the  later 
Celery.  Pack  the  soil  securely  around  the  plants, 
and  of  sufficient  thickness  with  the  aid  of  bracken, 
to  keep  out  ordinary  frosts. 

Turnips. — It  is  no  longer  safe  to  leave  the 
roots  of  Snowball,  Veitch's  Bed  Globe,  and  other 
half-hardy  varieties  in  the  ground.  All  roots  of  a 
serviceable  size  should  be  lifted,  and  put  into 
small  clamps  placed  on  the  north  side  of  a  wall ; 
a  supply  of  roots  for  present  requirements  being 
put  into  the  Potato-cellar.  Where  this  method  is 
adopted,  the  floor  of  each  clamp  should  be  raised 
above  the  natural  level  with  road-sand  or  similar 
material,  and  the  clamp  covered  with  straw  to 
keep  out  frost.  Sheets  of  corrugated  iron  may  be 
employed  to  throw  off  rain  and  snow.  Turnips 
which  have  to  be  kept  till  the  spring  must  be 
covered  with  soil,  3  or  4  inches  thick,  as  well  as 
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straw.  The  goodness  of  the  Turnip  begins  to 
decline  as  soon  as  the  roots  are  lifted,  hence 
the  importance  of  leaving  them  in  the  ground  as 
long  as  possible.  Herein  lies  the  value  of  Chirk 
Castle  and  other  hardy  varieties,  which  can  be 
left  in  the  ground  till  growth  begins  anew  on  the 
approach  of  spring. 

Tarragon  and  Mint. — Lift  the  roots  for  forcing 
purposes  in  open  weather,  placing  the  former  in 
pots,  and  the  latter  in  boxes,  and  store  till 
wanted  in  a  cold  pit  or  vinery. 

Mustard  and  Cress. — Sow  weekly  or  bi-weekly 
from  this  date  onwards.  The  seeds  germinate 
more  regularly  in  the  forcing-house  than  in  one 
having  a  lower  degree  of  warmth,  and  the  boxes 
should  be  left  therein  till  the  seed  leaves  are  well 
advanced,  and  then  placed  on  a  shelf  in  a  cooler 
house  where  no  syringing  is  practised. 

Protecting  Crops.  —  Parsley  being  in  most 
places  in  daily  demand,  if  no  sowing  was 
made  on  beds  of  soil  in  cold  pits  or  frames,  a 
skeleton  frame  should  be  placed  over  that  which 
was  sown  on  a  warm  border  in  July,  and  frame- 
lights  got  in  readiness  for  putting  over  the 
plants  when  frost  seems  imminent.  Failing 
spare  lights,  an  oblong  frame-work  can  be  made 
with  -1-inch  by  1-inch  deal  boards,  with  one  board 
down  the  centre  on  which  felt  or  stout  oil-proof 
canvas  should  be  fastened  with  flat-headed 
A-inch  tacks.  Such  a  covering  may  also 
be  used  for  protecting  full-grown  Endive  and 
Lettuce.  Examine  the  quarters  and  borders 
planted  with  Veitch's  Self  Protecting,  Sutton's 
Christmas  White,  and  Snow's  "Winter  Broccolis, 
lifting  such  plants  as  have  heads  turning  in,  and 
laying  them  in  a  sheltered  corner  of  the  garden, 
and  protecting  them  further  with  branches  of 
Fir,  Laurel,  &c,  or  garden-mats.  If  the  main- 
crop  of  Carrots  be  left  in  the  ground,  place  half- 
decayed  leaf-mould  about  1  inch  deep  over  the 
soil ;  instead  of  leaf-mould,  spent  hot-bed  or 
Mushroom-bed  materials  will  answer  as  well,  and 
need  not  be  removed  when  the  ground  is  dug.  A 
portion  of  the  crop  of  Leeks  grown  on  the  level 
should  be  similarly  treated,  so  as  to  be  come-at- 
able  during  frosty  weather. 


THE   HARDY   FRUIT   GARDEN. 

By  J.  Mayne,  Gardener  to  the  Hon.  Mark  Rolle, 
Bictoa,  Budleigh  Salterton,  Devonshire. 

Pruning  and  Training.  —  This  work  is  best 
carried  on  during  mild  weather,  and  the  trees 
trained  on  walls,  &c.3  should  be  the  first  to  claim 
attention.  Here,  I  always  begin  with  the  Morello 
Cherries,  which  are  usually  planted  on  northern 
aspects.  Providing  the  trees  were  afforded  the 
treatment  advised  in  previous  Calendars,  very 
little  pruning  will  now  be  necessary.  Some  gar- 
deners loosen  the  trees  from  the  walls,  and  cleanse 
and  retrain  the  branches  and  shoots ;  but  unless 
scale  or  black  aphis  still  infest  the  trees  or  the 
walls,  such  work  is  unnecessary  and  tedious, 
especially  when  a  tree  occupies  a  space  24  feet  by 
12  feet,  as  do  some  of  the  Morellos  at  Bicton.  It 
will  suffice  generally  to  remove  dead  branches  and 
shoots,  and  re-adjust  other  shoots  so  as  to  fill  bare 
spaces,  bearing  in  mind  that  the  Morello  fruits 
principally  on  shoots  of  the  preceding  year, 
which  should  be  laid-in  thinly  at  full  length. 
Those  shoots  that  bore  fruit  in  the  past  summer, 
if  there  is  a  young  one  to  take  their  place  at 
the  base  of  the  former,  may  be  removed.  The 
Morello  also  bears  on  spurs,  which  should  be  cut 
back  just  beyond  the  point  to  which  they  were 
pinched  last  summer,  and  endeavour  made  to 
keep  the  spurs  close  to  the  wall.  Sweet  Cherries 
bear  mostly  on  spurs,  and  require  the  same  treat- 
ment as  the  Morello  as  regards  the  shortening 
and  training-in  of  the  leading  shoots  where  space 
admits.  Make  use  of  no  more  shreds  or  ties 
than  are  actually  necessary  to  keep  the  shoots  in 
their  proper  places,  and  be  sure  that  space  enough 
be  left  in  the  fastenings  for  the  natural  increase 
of  girth.  Standard  or  pyramid  trees  require  but 
little  pruning  when  once  they  begin  to  bear,  but 
the  head  should  be  kept  fairly  open,  and  no 
branches  allowed  to  cross  each  other. 

The  Plum. —  Similar  remarks  apply  to  Plum- 
trees  as  regards  the  standard  form  of  tree.  Those 
trained   against  walls   fruit  chiefly   upon   spurs, 


which  are  formed  by  pinching  the  young  fore-right 
shoots  in  the  summer  months,  and  on  shoots  of 
the  preceding  year,  laid  in  during  the  summer. 
Natural  spurs,  that  is,  short  stubby  growths  that 
required  no  pinching  in  summer,  will  have  formed 
blossom -buds,  and  must  not  be  shortened,  but  those 
pinched  should  be  cut  back  just  below  the  laterals 
formed  after  the  summer  pinching.  A  few  of 
the  oldest  and  longest  spurs  should  be  cut  hard 
back  each  year.  Extension  shoots  need  not  be 
shortened,  unless  of  great  vigour,  or  shoots  are 
required  for  fully  furnishing  the  wall.  Such 
shoots  may  be  cut  back  to  about  half  their 
length — a  matter  that  should  have  been  men- 
tioned when  treating  of  the  Cherry.  After 
cleaning  up  the  primings,  &c,  the  trees  may  be 
syringed  with  "  Abol,"  -^  pint  to  every  3  gallons 
of  water,  or  Bentley's  Quassia  Extract  at  the  rate 
of  |  pint  to  4  gallons  of  water. 

The  Fig. — In  localities  where  it  is  necessary  to 
protect  the  Fig  from  frost,  the  required  materials 
should  be  put  in  readiness,  so  that  they  may  be 
applied  without  loss  of  time  when  severe  weather 
threatens.  In  some  parts  of  the  country  a 
covering  of  mats  answers  the  purpose,  but  in  the 
North  thicker  coverings  are  demanded. 


THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 

By  R.  Davidson,  Gardener  to  Earl  Cauogan, 
Culford  Hall,  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 

Herbaceous  Plants. — The  present  mild,  open 
weather  affords  an  opportunity  to  lift,  divide, 
and  replant  many  species  of  herbaceous  perennials 
in  borders  and  beds,  among  them  being  per- 
ennial Asters,  very  valuable  plants  for  the  parts 
of  a  border  or  bed  remote  from  the  path,  and  for 
cutting.  My  experience  with  these  plants  is,  that 
finer  flowers  and  larger  flower-spikes  are  pro- 
duced if  the  plants  are  replanted  annually, 
provided  liberal  treatment  be  afforded  them  in 
the  form  of  well-rotted  manure,  charred  garden 
refuse,  and  new  soil  placed  about  the  roots. 
Helianthus,  when  planted  in  clumps,  are  more 
satisfactory  if  they  are  replanted  annually,  care 
being  taken  to  plant  them  in  places  suited  to  their 
height  and  vigour  of  growth.  Gaillardias,  which 
are  simply  invaluable  for  cut  flowers,  retaining  as 
they  do  their  beauty  for  a  long  period  of  time 
after  being  gathered,  and  the  blooms  appearing 
in  pi-ofusion  from  July  to  November,  if  set  out  at 
this  season  in  bold  groups  towards  the  fronts  of 
beds  and  borders,  cannot  fail  to  produce  a  pleasing 
effect.  The  improved  forms  of  the  Delphinium 
are  likewise  noble  plants ;  and  if  replanting  be 
unnecessary  this  year,  the  clumps  should  be  top- 
dressed  with  cow-manure.  The  plants  pay  for 
liberal  treatment  now  and  during  the  season  of 
growth.  Herbaceous  Peeonies,  the  most  stately  of 
garden  flowers,  are  better  if  left  undisturbed  at 
the  roots  for  a  number  of  years,  but  they  require 
to  be  liberally  treated  in  the  matter  of  nianu- 
rial  top-dressings,  and  the  present  affords  a  suit- 
able season  to  attend  to  them,  as  well  as  for 
making  plantations  of  imported  plants.  The 
stations  or  beds  should  be  prepared  by  being 
heavily  manured,  and  trenched  2  to  3  spits  deep. 
Pyrethrumsare  the  better  for  being  lifted  and  re- 
planted once  in  two  or  three  years ;  and  of 
shrubby  varieties  Phloxes,  effective  in  the  mixed 
border  and  in  large  groups  by  themselves,  merit 
better  treatment  than  is  sometimes  accorded  them. 
Cuttings  or  suckers  taken  early  in  the  autumn, 
will  now  be  sufficiently  well-rooted  to  plant  out ; 
and  a  surface  mulching  of  manure  placed  over  the 
clumps  after  they  are  planted  will  act  benefici- 
ally, and  make  them  safe  for  the  winter.  Besides 
these  plants,  there  are  Heucheras,  Dictamnus 
Fraxinella,  Lychnis  in  variety,  Veronicas,  and 
others  which  go  to  form  an  "herbaceous  border," 
may  be  planted  or  transplanted  at  this  date,  if 
mild  weather  should  continue. 


THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  W.  P.  Bound,  Gardener  to  J.  Colman,  Esq.,  Gatton 
Park,  Keigate. 

Cymbidiums. — Plants  of  C.  Traceyanum  and  C. 
giganteum,  now  generally  in  flower,  should  be 
placed  where  light  and  air  may  reach  them,  no 
water  being  allowed  totoucb  the  Sowers.  Wain 
should    only    be    applied    at   the    root   when    the 


materials  have  become  moderately  dry.  C.  \* 
Winnianum,  whose  flower-spikes  are  now  in  course 
of  development,  should  be  allowed  to  become 
rather  drier  than  the  foregoing  species,  before 
applying  water  during  the  winter  months.  C- 
eburneuru  is  perhaps  the  most  difficult  of 
all  the  Cymbidiums  to  keep  in  good  health 
in  the  winter;  and  it  is  advisable  to  let  the- 
compost  get  fairly  dry  before  affording  water,, 
and  then  in  quantity  only  enough  to  moisten  it 
throughout.  C.  Hookerianuui  requires  similar 
treatment ;  C.  Devonianum  should  be  either 
suspended  or  raised  on  a  stand  clear  of  sur- 
rounding plants  at  the  warmer  part  of  the  cool 
intermediate  -  house,  and  in  full  sunlight,  and. 
sufficient  water  afforded  as  will  keep  the  plant 
from  shrivelling.  C.  x  Lowio-eburneum  and  the 
reverse  cross,  now  showing  flower,  should  be- 
allowed  to  become  rather  dry  at  the  root  before 
water  is  applied,  more  especially  in  the  case  of 
C.  eburneo  -  Lowianuni,  which  generally  has- 
more  of  the  character  of  C.  eburneum,  and 
makes  less  vigorous  growth 'than  the  reverse- 
cross.  The  most  popular  Cymbidiurn  is  C.  Lowi- 
anuni and  the  beautiful  yellow-flowered  variety 
C.  L.  concolor,  the  flower-spikes  of  which  are  now- 
showing.  Any  plants  of  strong  growth  which, 
refuse  to  flower  satisfactorily  may  now  be 
afforded  a  rest  by  withholding  water  to  a  great 
extent,  which  will  often  have  the  effect  of  causing- 
an  obstinate  plant  to  flower  better.  Plants-, 
which  are  bearing  a  fair  number  of  flower-spikes^ 
and  plants  which  it  is  not  intended  to  flower  this; 
season,  should,  providing  they  are  well  rooted, 
receive  as  much  water  as  will  keep  the  compost 
moist.  Cymbidiums  potted  in  peat  and  sphagnum, 
as  the  chief  ingredients  require  more  water- 
in  order  to  keep  them  in  good  condition.  My 
advice  is  intended  for  those  who  make  use  of  a>. 
compost  consisting  of  loam  and  leaf-soil,  as  ad- 
vised in  the  Calendar  for  June  7  last,  for  the  roote 
such  plants  make  being  so  much  more  fleshy  thaih 
those  of  any  other,  are  enabled  to  afford  the  plant 
its  requisite  nourishment  when  the  compost  has- 
become  dry  for  a  longer  period  than  those  potted 
in  less  retentive  materials.  Cymbidiums  gene- 
rally are  of  easy  culture,  providing  their  quarters-, 
are  suitable ;  yet  plants  that  have  flowered 
abundantly,  or  those  on  which  the  flower-spikes^ 
remained  for  a  long  period  of  time,  or  such  as 
have  been  divided  and  have  not  made  growths 
equalling  those  of  the  previous  year,  should  be 
afforded  a  rest  by  pulling  out  all  of  the  flower- 
spikes. 


A    Good    Example. — An    instance   of   that 
practical  generosity,  characteristic  of  the  Roth- 
schild family,  has  just  been  set  up  in  the  Right 
Hon.    Lord     Rothschild's     gardens     at     Tring- 
Park,  where  the  Hon.  Walter  Rothschild,  M. P., 
has  had  one    side  of   one  of   the    garden   offices-, 
fitted  up  to  receive  the  whole  of  the  horticultural 
and  botanical  division  of  his  extensive  scientific^ 
library,  in  order  to  have  it  available  at  all  times., 
and  without  any  formalities,  for  the  use  of  the 
young  men  employed  in  the  gardens.     Mr.  Roth- 
schild has  remarked  with  pleasure  that  there  is- 
an  increasing  desire  among  the  more  intelligent- 
of  the  young  men  to  consult  standard  works  of" 
reference,  and  he  has  always  been  glad  to  place* 
the  books  at  their  disposal.     And  now  to  simplify 
matters,  he  has  placed    the    priceless   treasure- 
within  their  reach  at  all  times,  the  onty  restric- 
tion being  to  apply  to  Mr.  E.  Hill,  the  gardener, 
for  the  books  required.     The  library  comprises  all 
the   best   and   most    valuable    works,    including 
Curtis'   Botanical  Magazine,  12-1  vols.;  the   Gar 
deners'    Chronicle,   from    January,     1841,    fco    1  he 
present  time  ;    Lindenia,  Orchid  Album,  Heichen- 
bachia,    Passion' s   Magazine   of  Botany,    It   vols.;. 
The    Royal    Horticultural     Society's    Journal    and 
transactions,  from  the  first ;  The  Orchids  of  -!/■  wci 
,,„./    Quatamela,    The    Monograph    of    Masdevallia 
" Pescatorea"  Warner's  Select  Orchidaceous  Plants? 
Loddiges*    Botanical    Cabinet,    20  vols.;   Lambert's 
Genus   Pinus,  Miiller*s  Atlas  of  Australian   ffuea- 
lyptus3aad  all  other  valuable  works  procurable* 
The    shelves    an-    arranged   with    sliding  glass- 
doors  in  front  and  polished  « 1   backing,  and 

every  precaution  taken  to  prevent  injury. 
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APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 


irriran  a  v         rn-r.    „  I  Royal    Horticultural    Society, 
iUtbUAY,        dec.   9j     committees,  Meeting. 


8ALES   FOR   THE   WEEK. 

IIONDAY  and  WEDNESDAY,  December  8  and  10  - 
Bulbs,  Shrubs,  &c,  at  Stevens'  Rooms,  at  12.30. 

MONDAY  to  THURSDAY,  DECEMBER8  to  11— 

Dutch  Bulbs,  by  Protheroe  &.  Morris,  at  67  &  68, 
Cheapside,  E.C.,  at  11  a.m. 

MONDAY  to  FRIDAY,  December  8  to  12— 

Bulbs.  Ac.  by  Pollexien  &  Co.,  Pilgrim  Street, 
Ludgate  Hill,  at  12  30. 

MONDAY,  December  8— 

Clearance  Sale  of  Lilies,  at  Stevens'  Rooms,  at  2  30. 
—Specimen  Palms,  at  the  Aireville  Nursery.  Frizing- 
hall,  Bradford,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  11.30 — 
Lilies  of  the  Valley,  by  Johnson.  Dymond  &  Son,  12. 

TUESDAY,  December  9— 

Lily  of  the  Valley,  by  Pollexfen  &  Co.— Outdoor 
Stock,  Nurseries.  Addingham,  Yorks,  by  Protheroe 
&  Morris,  at  11  30. 

TUESDAY  and  WEDNESDAY,  December  9, 10— 

Broomfield  Orchids,  at  Broomfield,  Sale,  Cheshire, 
by  Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  12  30. 

WEDNESDAY,  December  10— 

Orchids,  Greenhouse  Plants.  &c.  at  Kidbrook 
Lodge,  Blackheath,  by  Dyer,  Son  &  Hilton,  at  12 
noou. —  Conifene  and  Evergreen  Shrubs,  <&c,  at 
Bridge  Lane  Nursery,  Ilkley.  Yorks,  by  Protheroe  & 
Morris,  at  11.30.— Azaleas,  Palms,  Roses,  &c,  at 
67  &  68  Cheapside,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  11. 

THURSDAY.  Dec.  11.— 

Palms,  Lilies  of  he  Valley,  &z.,  Pollexfen  &  Co. 

THURSDAY  and  FRIDAY,  Dec.  II,  12  — 

Aucubas,  Hollies,  Fruit  Trees,  <Sc,  at  Ben  Rydding, 
Yorks,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  11.30— Orchids  at 
67  and  68,  Cheapside,  by  Protherce  &  Morris,  at  12.30. 

SATURDAY,  Dec.  13  — 

Nursery  Stock  at  Rosemount  Nursery,  Ilkley, 
Yorks,  by  Proihero;  &  Morris,  at  11.30. 

(For  further  particulars  see  our  Advertisement  columns.) 


Average  Temperature  for  the  ensuing  week,  deduced 
from  Observations  of  Forty-three  Years  at  Chiswick 
— K>9\ 
Actual  Temperatures  : — 

LoNnoN.— December  3  (6  P.M.) :  Max.  41° ;  Min.  31°. 

December  4  (Noon).— Fine;  frosty. 
Provinces.  —  December  3  (6  p.m  )•  Max.  50',  Scilly  ; 
Min.  31°,  Eastern  Counties  of  England. 


One  of  the  most  generally 
Education       interesting  points  in   Sir  Wm. 

Question.  Huggins'  address  to  the  Koyal 
Society  on  Monday  last,  was 
that  relating  to  the  imperative  necessity  for 
the  extension  of  scientific  education  in  this 
•country  if  we  are  to  maintain  our  commercial 
supremacy. 

"  Referring  to  the  establishment  of  a  National 
Physical  Laboratory,  the  opening  of  which  had 
taken  place  since  the  last  anniversary,  Sir 
William  described  the  work  of  the  Physika'lisch- 
technische  Reichsanstalt,  of  Berlin,  which  was 
largely  due  to  the  scientific  foresight  of  Von  Helm- 
holtz.  The  original  cost  of  that  Institute  was  over 
..£200,000,  and  its  yearly  maintenance  was  not  less 
than  .£17,000.  During  the  Eve  years  that  it  had 
been  at  work  its  influence  upon  the  science  and 
-the  manufacturing  interests  of  Germany  had 
been  most  remarkable.  It  was,  therefore,  with 
feelings  of  high  satisfaction  that  he  had  to  record 
"the  opening  in  March  last  of  a  similar  national 
institution  in  this  country.  The  sum  voted  by  the 
■Government  for  the  physical  laboratory,  an  institu- 
tion second  to  none  in  its  national  importance,  was 
the  very  modest  one  of  ,£13,000  for  the  buildings  and 
•equipment,  and  an  annual  grant  of  .£4,000  for 
five  years  in  aid  of  the  expenses  of  conducting 
the  work  of  the  institution.  It  was,  therefore 
-*  to  the  liberality  of  the  public/  as  the  Prince  of 
Wales  at  the  opening  pointed  out, '  that  we  must 
look  not  only  for  money,  but  also  for  presents  of 
machinery  and  other  appliances.' 

"The  supreme  necessity  in  this  country  of  a  more 
-systematic  application  of  scientific  methods,  both 
in  theory  and  in  practice,  to  our  manufactures  and 
industries,  which  was  so  wisely  insisted  upon  by 
-the  Prince  of  Wales  on  the  occasion  of  his 
admission  to  the  Fellowship  of  the  Society,  and 
-again  in  his  address  at  the  opening  of  the  National 


Laboratory,  had  since  been  confirmed  and  enforced 
in  a  remarkable  way  by  the  individual  testimonies 
of  thirteen  Fellows  of  this  Society  in  the  evidence 
which  they  recently  gave  from  their  own  know- 
ledge and  experience,  either  as  teachers  of 
science,  or  as  leaders  and  technical  advisers 
in  manufactories  or  commercial  undertakings, 
before  a  committee  of  the  London  Technical 
Board.  The  evidence  seemed  clear  that  the 
present  inappreciative  attitude  of  our  public 
men,  and  of  the  influential  classes  of  society 
generally,  towards  scientific  knowledge  and 
methods  of  thought  must  be  attributed  to  the 
too  close  adherence  of  our  older  universities,  and 
through  them  of  our  public  schools,  and  all  other 
schools  in  the  country  downwards,  to  the  tradi- 
tional methods  of  teaching  of  mediseval  times. 

"  With  the  experience  of  Germany  and  the 
United  States  before  us,  the  direction  in  which  we 
should  look  for  a  remedy  for  this  state  of  things 
would  seem  to  be  for  both  the  teacher  and  the 
student  to  be  less  shackled  by  the  hampering 
fetters  of  examinational  restrictions,  and  so  for 
the  professor  to  have  greater  freedom  as  to  what 
he  should  teach,  and  the  student  greater 
freedom  as  to  what  line  of  study  and  research  he 
might  select  as  being  best  suited  to  his  tastes 
and  powers.  In  the  United  States,  the  candidate 
for  the  highest  degree,  Ph.D.,  must  spend  at 
least  two  years,  after  obtaining  his  bachelor 
degree,  in  carrying  out  an  investigation  in  the 
field  of  his  main  object  of  study,  and  then  submit 
the  dissertation  which  embodied  the  results  of 
his  research.  One  way  of  bringing  about  reform 
in  this  direction  would  be  to  make  individual 
research  an  indispensable  condition  of  proceeding 
to  degrees  higher  than  the  B.A. 

"  The  first  steps  in  the  direction  of  true  reform 
must  be  taken  by  the  universities  in  the  relaxa- 
tion to  some  extent  of  the  established  methods 
and  subjects  of  their  examinations,  which  had 
been  carried  down  with  but  little  change  from 
the  middle  ages.  It  was  some  satisfaction  to 
know  that  a  new  section  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Science  had  been 
formed  for  the  consideration  and  discussion  in 
detail  of  the  reform*  which  were  needed  in  the 
educational  methods  of  the  country. 

"  In  the  meanwhile,  much  might  be  done  pro- 
visionally by  their  Fellows,  in  their  individual 
capacity,  by  stimulating  and  directing  wisely  the 
increased  attention  which  was  now  being  given 
to  science  in  all  departments  of  life,  and  espe- 
cially in  fostering  and  extending  the  many 
technical  colleges  and  institutions  which  were 
being  established  in  all  parts.of  the  country." 

Lord  Avebury,  in  a  short  speech  that  was 
not  reported  in  the  daily  papers,  urged  upon 
the  Council  the  necessity  of  taking  practical 
steps  to  secure  that  English  gentlemen 
should  no  longer  be  half-educated,  and  that 
their  training  should  in  future  not  be  so  ex- 
clusively conducted  on  classical  and  mathe- 
matical lines,  but  that  science,  and  especially 
scientific  method,  should  be  insisted  on  in 
the  curriculum  of  the  universities.  In  so 
doing,  said  Lord  Avebury,  the  Society  would 
have  the  sympathy  and  assistance  of  the 
bankers  and  commercial  men  of  the 
metropolis. 


The    plans  for    the    proposed 

Horticultural     Horticultural   Hall  have  now 

Hall.  been    before   the    public    long 

enough  to  enable  us  to  gain 
some  idea  as  to  the  general  feeling  with 
which  they  have  been  received.  No  one 
now  doubts  the  necessity  of  providing  such 
an  establishment.  The  need  is  so  urgent, 
that  any  feeling  as  to  the  desirability  of 
providing  a  new  garden  to  replace  Chiswick 


must  needs  be  put  on  one  side  till  the  Hall 
is  erected.  Chiswick  we  have  for  several 
years  to  come — let  us  make  the  best  of  it. 
Hall,  we  have  none— let  us  supply  the  omis- 
sion, and  at  once.  We  have  waited  too  long 
already.  The  present  offices  are  utterly  in- 
adequate, and  the  Drill  Hall  is  not  only 
not  large  enough  for  the  purpose,  but  is 
unsuitable  in  other  ways,  and  destitute  of 
those  conveniences  and  appliances  which 
are  required  by  a  large  Society.  All  this  is 
admitted.  Not  one  per  cent,  of  the  Fellows 
who  take  any  interest  at  all  in  the  work  of 
the  Society,  can  hold  a  different  opinion. 
Thanks  to  the  public  spirit  of  Baron  VON 
Schroeder,  a  good  start  has  been  made. 
But  a  start  is  not  enough,  continuous  effort 
is  required  if  the  project  is  to  be  carried  out. 
That  effort  is  not  to  be  pushed  to  a  suc- 
cessful issue  by  haggling  over  details.  Of 
course,  we  should  all  like  a  noble  building  of 
fine  architectural  pretensions ;  but  we  have 
not  the  means  to  provide  such  a  building, 
nor  as  we  fear,  are  we  likely  to  get  the  muni- 
ficent sums  which  our  American  cousins 
devote  to  such  institutions,  neither  can  we 
look  for  any  help  from  the  Government.  We 
must  in  consequence  adapt  our  requirements 
to  the  means  that  are  forthcoming.  A  dig- 
nified facade  is  after  all  of  less  importance 
than  fitness  to  purpose.  WTe  all  of  us  know 
of  handsome  buildings  which  are  marred 
so  far  as  their  utility  is  concerned,  by  the 
ambition  of  the  architect  to  produce  some- 
thing worthy  of  admiration  from  the  point 
of  view  more  particularly  of  those  who  have 
to  look  at,  rather  than  of  those  who  have  to 
make  use  of,  the  building.  Suitability  to  its 
purpose  is  thus  often  made  a  secondary, 
instead  of  a  primary  consideration. 

Simplicity  of  design,  harmony,  and  beauty 
of  proportion  arc,  however,  happily  quite  con- 
sistent with  fitness  and  relatively  moderate 
expenditure.  These  facts  will  doubtless  be 
borne  in  mind  by  those  who  are  intrusted 
with  the  carrying  out  of  the  project,  and 
many  of  the  objections  raised  to  the  mean 
appearance  of  the  exterior  of  the  proposed 
Hall  can  be  easily  remedied.  In  the 
meantime,  the  pressing  necessity  is  for 
funds.  Until  these  are  obtained  in  sufficient 
amount  there  is  no  use  in  discussing  whether 
this  or  that  design  is  the  more  pleasing  to 
the  eye.  The  real  question  to  be  faced  is, 
can  we  have  what  we  want  at  all  ?  It  would 
be  too  monstrous  to  suppose  that  the  horti- 
culturists of  this  country  will  allow  the 
scheme  so  well  inaugurated  to  fall  through 
for  want  of  their  support.  The  action  of  the 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society  in  contri- 
buting to  the  fund  is  enough  to  contradict 
such  an  impression,  if  it  ever  existed.  If 
every  horticultural  society,  and  every  special 
society  in  the  kingdom  would,  according  to 
its  means,  help  the  parent  society  in  this 
matter,  and  if  every  Fellow  would,  while 
retaining  all  his  rights  as  a  critic,  send  a 
handsome  contribution  to  the  funds,  the 
Treasurers  anxieties  would  be  at  an  end. 
We  need  not  point  to  Boston,  to  Phila- 
delphia, or  even  to  Amiens,  to  which  latter 
place  we  called  attention  recently.  Circum- 
stances are  different,  and  the  conditions 
which  would  apply  in  those  cases  might 
not  be  applicable  to  us;  but  we  do  re- 
member— and  the  remembrance  alleviates 
some  of  the  humiliation  we  should  other- 
wise feel — we  do  remember  the  noble  work 
that  has  been  accomplished  by  the  Shrop- 
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shire  Horticultural  Society,  and  we  feel 
that  it  such  great  things  can  be  done  by  a 
Jocal  horticultural  society,  much  more  may 
l>e  expeeted  from  the  Fellows  of  the  Eoyal 
Horticultural  Society. 


' . '  Our  Almanac. — According  to  our  usual 
practice,  we  shall  shortly  issue  a  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  Almanac  for  the  year  1903.  In  order 
to  make  it  as  useful  as  possible  for  reference,  we 
shall  be  obliged  if  Secretaries  of  Horticultural, 
Botanical,  and  allied  Societies,  or  any  of  our  corre- 
spondents, will  send  us  IMMEDIATE  INTIMATION 
of  all  fixtures  for  the  coming  year. 

Odontoglossum  W|LCKEa.NUM  var.  Roth- 
SCHILDIANA  (Supplementary  Illustration). — The 
subject  of  the  illustration  is  a  reproduction  from 
a  photograph  taken  in  Norman  C.  Cookson, 
Esq.'s  garden,  Oakwoorl,  Wylam-on-Tyne,  of  the 
plant  exhibited  at  the  Drill  Hall  on  September  2 
;iast,  when  it  was  awarded  a  First-class  Certificate 
by  the  Orchid  Committee  of  the  Eoyal  Horti- 
cultural Society,  particulars  of  which  will  be 
faund  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  report  of  the 
above  meeting,  ante,  p.  183.  The  plant  has  been 
in  cultivation  for  many  years,  and  like  other 
natural  hybrid  Orchids,  was  mistaken  for  and 
included  with  Odontoglossum  crispum,  see  Gar- 
deners' Chronicle,  1890,  i.,  p.  684  ;  also  xxi.,  N.s., 
1884,  p.  609.  I  believe  it  is  also  figured  in  the 
Reichenbachia,  series  2,  i.,  p.  47,  t.  22.  See  also 
j.  694  in  Gard.  Chron.,  for  May  31,  1890,  when  a 
iplant  was  shown  by  F.  Sander  &  Co.  at  the  Inner 
Temple  Show  of  the  Eoyal  Horticultural  Society, 
held  on  May  28  and  29.  It  is  interesting  to 
.record  the  appreciation  given  by  present  day 
■Orchid  specialists  to  a  plant  that  has  been  in 
cultivation  so  many  years.  It  is  also  a  fur- 
ther tribute  to  the  longevity  of  Orchids,  where 
suitable  conditions  to  meet  their  requirements 
are  provided.  The  plant  from  which  the  illus- 
tration is  taken,  is  sufficiently  strong  to  pro- 
duce two  flower-spikes  from  the  pseudo  -  bulb, 
one  having  fifteen,  and  the  other  (which  was 
irenioved)  had  seventeen  flower-buds,  a  fact  which 
shows  the  great  vigour  of  the  plant.  From 
particulars  which  I  have  been  enabled  to  gather, 
tit  appears  that  Mr.  Cookson  purchased  the  plant 
from  Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.,  about  twelve 
years  ago.  It  has  been  grown  in  a  lean-to  house, 
having  a  north  aspect,  with  the  plants  of  Odonto- 
glossum crispum,  and  it  has  not  only  retained  its 
jiormal  characteristics,  but  by  division  it  has  been 
.increased  as  was  indicated  by  Mr.  J.  O'Brien 
.in  previous  issues  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle. 
J.  Chapman,  Oakwood,  Wylam,  R.S.O. 

KING  Edward  VII. — The  statue  presented  to 
the  town  of  Beading  by  Mr.  Martin  Sdtton  was 
unveiled  on  Wednesday  last  by  H.E.H.  Prince 
"Christian.  The  freedom  of  the  borough  was 
•conferred  on  Mr.  Sutton  on  the  occasion. 

Horticultural  Hall. — The  schedule  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society,  a  copy  of 
'which  is  before  us,  contains  an  illustration  of  the 
horticultural  hall  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 
No  particulars  are  given,  but  the  illustration 
shows  a  massive  building  of  dignified  appearance, 
in  the  Italian  or  Eomanesque  style.  As  no  plans 
.are  given,  we  are  unable  to  form  any  opinion  as 
to  its  suitability  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is 
intended. 

A  Pink- FLOWERED  Philadelphus.  —  The 
*/oni(eur  d' Horticulture  for  November  10  contains 
3,  coloured  illustration  of  a  new  Philadelphus, 
raised  by  M.  Lemoine  of  Nancy,  with  large  star- 
shaped,  four-parted  flowers,  the  white  petals  of 
which  have  a  rose-coloured  blotch  extending  from 
the  base  nearly  to  the  middle  of  each  petal.  It  is 
stated  to  be  the  result  of  a  cross  between  P. 
Jjemoinei  x  ,  and  P.  Coulteri ;  P.  Lenioinei  itself 
being  a  hybrid  between  microphyllus  and 
coronariua. 


New  Books. — Among  the  new  publications 
"  awaiting  their  turn  "  are  Mr.  W.  P.  Wright's 
Pictorial  Practical  Rose  Growing,  a  handy  book  for 
amateurs;  Mr.  Sander's  Amateurs'  Greenhouse, 
M.  Baltet's  La  Pepiniere,  Mr.  E.  T.  Cook's  Trees 
and  Shrubs  for  English  Gardens,  a  book  much  in 
r  jquest ;  Ootheca  Wolleyana,  The  Forests  of  Upper 
India,  by  T.  W.  Webber;  Minerva  a  Jahrbuch 
der  Gelehrten  Welt,  and  others  ;  for  a  fuller  notice 
of  which  we  hope  shortly  to  find  space. 

Dwarf  Annual  Phloxes.— The  Revue  Horti- 
cole  has  an  article  and  an  illustration  devoted  to 
the  development  of  a  new  race  of  Phloxes.  They 
are  the  offspring  of  P.  paniculata,  but  in  place  of 
being  perennials,  M.  Lemoine  has  succeeded  in 
raising  a  race  of  dwarf  annual  varieties.  The  seeds 
are  sown  in  pots,  in  rich  light  soil,  in  October  and 
November.  Germination  takes  place  in  April, 
and  the  seedlings  are  pricked  out.  A  second 
transplantation  is  made  about  three  weeks  after- 
wards, and  flowers  are  produced  in  July,  and  con- 
tinues till  the  advent  of  frost.  M.  Ph.  de  Vil- 
morin's  interesting  note  on  their  cultivation 
should  be  read  by  all  concerned. 

American  Chrysanthemum  Society.  — 
The  first  annual  meeting  was  held  at  Chicago  on 
the  12th  and  13th  ult.,  and  proved  a  success.  The 
Society  was  founded  at  Buffalo  in  1889,  but  it  was 
not  till  this  year  that  a  "  Convention  "  was  held. 
Mr.  Harman  Patne  contributed  a  paper  on 
"  American  Chrysanthemums  as  seen  in  England." 
It  is  evident,  however,  that  we  must  hide  our 
diminished  heads  if  what  one  of  the  speakers  is 
reported  to  have  said  be  true  :  "  We  will  do  what 
we  have  done  in  a  good  many  other  lines.  It  will 
be  the  United  States  first,  and  the  rest  of  the 
world  nowhere."  Considering  that  we  poor 
Britishers  had  the  start,  and  that  so  large  a  pro- 
portion of  U.S.  gardeners  are  of  British  origin, 
we  hardly  think  the  States  can  claim  to  be  first  in 
this  particular.  The  contest  should  be  for  prece- 
dence, not  in  time,  but  in  quality  !   (See  also  p.  418.) 

Effects  of  Grafting.  — In  the  Comptes 
Rendus  for  September  22,  we  find  a  note  by  M. 
Lucien  Daniel,  on  a  modification  produced  in 
Scopolia  carniolica  by  grafting  it  on  the  Tomato. 
The  author  remarks  th  at  it  is  already  known  how, 
by  certain  processes,  some  plant  characteristics 
can  be  modified,  and  particularly,  that  the 
flowering  season  may  be  advanced  or  retarded 
by  heat.  "  Further,"  writes  M.  Daniel,  "  by 
sowing  "out  of  season,  a  plant  may  be  induced 
to  flower  at  an  unusual  time.  By  the  entire 
suppression  of  the  blooms  as  they  appear,  an 
annual  plant  is  turned  into  a  biennial,  if  sheltered 
from  winter  cold  (Eeseda).  On  the  other  hand, 
certain  perennials  with  annual  herbaceous  aerial 
stems,  sometimes  retain  through  the  winter 
certain  of  these  stems,  which  thus  become  truly 
perennial.  And  yet  again,  by  hybridisation,  in 
some  plants  the  continuously  flowering  habit  is 
obtained,  that  is  they  flower  and  fruit  twice  in 
the  same  year  (Eose,  Strawberry,  &c.)."  In  order 
to  ascertain  what  part  grafting  may  play  with 
regard  to  such  modifications  in  the  habits  of 
plants,  M.  Daniel  has  for  a  long  time  been 
making  experiments  on  this  subject.  In  1892  he 
demonstrated  that,  apart  from  precocity  or  late- 
ness in  the  blooming  of  the  graft,  it  was  possible 
by  direct  grafting  or  by  sowing  seed  after 
^rafting  to  distinctly  alter  certain  habits  of  the 
o-raft.  Thus  he  caused  some  biennial  specimens 
of  Salsafy  to  become  perennial  by  grafting  them 
on  Scorzonera,  and  annual  Tobacco  was  made  to 
become  biennial  by  grafting  it  on  the  Tomato.  But 
in  this  case,  it  must  be  understood,  the  stock  did 
not  flower  in  the  same  year  that  it  was  grafted. 
From  seedling  plants  of  black  Belgian  Haricot 
graited  upon  Haricot  de  Soissons  gros,  he  raised  a 
race  of  climbing  Haricots  which  now  are  almost 
constant.  But,  so  far  as  his  experience  goes, 
there   has  been  no  former  description  given   of 


any  plant  that  has  assumed  the  climbing  habit 
as  a  consequence  of  grafting,  or  a  single  instance 
of  a  herbaceous  plant  regaining  life  and  vigour 
consequent  upon  grafting.  This  year  he  certainly 
observed  these  two  varieties  of  phenomena  con 
sequent  upon  grafting  Scopolia  carniolica  on 
young  plants  of  Tomato.  Scopolia  carniolica  is 
grown  iu  botanic  gardens  as  a  herbaceous 
perennial,  and  is  one  of  the  most  precocious  in 
spring.  After  fruiting  the  aerial  stems  keep 
green  for  some  time,  withering  gradually  and 
remaining  quite  faded  during  May.  The  Tomato, 
on  the  contrary,  is  then  starting  and  grows  vigor- 
ously. Although  these  two  plants  are  both  So- 
lanaeeous.they  belong  to  two  different  groups  ;  the 
former  to  the  Hyoscyaniea? ;  the  second  to  the 
Solanums.  On  May  1  last,  M.  Daniel  grafted  onto 
the  young  Tomato,  the  aerial  shoots  of  the  Scopolia 
that  were  about  to  wither.  The  graft  succeeded, 
and  in  spite  of  the  age  of  the  grafts,  and  in  spite 
of  their  spring-flowering,  they  recommenced  life, 
put  forth  new  buds,  and  then  leaf  branches,  that 
are  still  green  and  fairly  vigorous.  Further,  one 
of  the  grafts  actually  formed  an  inflorescence 
which  bore  three  normal  flowers.  The  fruits 
formed  as  in  spring.  These  experiments  lead 
to  the  following  conclusions  :  (1).  Similarity  of 
habit  between  stock  and  graft  is  not  absolutely 
essential  to  successful  grafting.  (2).  The  aerial 
stems  of  Scopolia  can  be  regenerated  when  senile 
decay  seems  near,  by  grafting  them  on  young 
and  strong  Tomatos.  (3).  Modified  grafting  often 
greatly  alters  the  habits  of  plants,  and  in  the 
Scopolia  may  cause  asecond blooming  season  in  the 
year ;  that  is  to  say,  to  give  the  plant  a 
"  perpetual  habit." 

The  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.— The 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  which  was  organised 
July  1, 1901,  in  connection  with  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  includes  vegetable 
pathological  and  physiological  investigations, 
botanical  investigations  and  experiments,  grass 
and  forage  plant  investigations,  pomological 
enquiries,  and  gardens  and  grounds,  all  of 
which  were  formerly  independent  divisions,  and 
also  seed  and  plant  introduction,  the  Arlington 
Experimental  Farm,  Tea  researches  and  expe- 
riments, and  the  Congressional  seed  distribu- 
tion. Beginning  with  the  date  of  organisation 
of  the  Bureau,  the  independent  series  of  bulletins 
of  the  division  of  Agrostology,  the  last  number 
of  which  was  25,  and  also  of  the  other  divisions, 
were  discontinued,  and  all  are  now  published  as 
one  series  of  the  Bureau. 

Newfoundland. — At  the  instigation  of  Dr. 
Britton,  of  the  New  York  Botanical  Gardens, 
a  botanical  expedition  has  been  instituted  to  the 
island  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the 
seaweeds,  but  also  of  investigating  the  land 
flora.  Newfoundland  is  not  all  treeless,  as  the 
public,  has  been  led  to  believe  by  historians  who 
have  merely  sailed  along  the  eastern  and  southern 
shores,  or  landed  at  Port-aux-Basques.  At  this 
port  and  at  Channel,  the  sole  post-office  of  the 
region,  there  are  no  trees,  but  plenty  of  curious, 
dwarf,  semi-prostrate  Firs,  Spruces,  and  Alders, 
are  found  on  some  hillsides.  Newfoundland  is 
generally  covered  with  granite  and  coarse  rocks. 
The  soil  is  scanty,  but  very  rich.  The  plants 
most  prominent  are  Sedges,  Erieaceo",  the 
northern  limits  of  familiar  Heaths,  southern 
limits  of  sub-Arctic  types  and  familiar  flowering 
types.  Among  the  "  mountains  "  of  the  western 
shore  are  forests  of  sizeable  timber,  such  as 
Spruce,  Fir,  Tamarack,  yellow  and  white  Birch. 
There  are  also  occasional  white  Pines  and  black 
Ash.  The  interior  entirely  corrects  the  im- 
pression that  Newfoundland  is  treeless,  as  tin- 
numerous  lakes  are  surrounded  by  forests,  not- 
withstanding the  denudations  by  raili.-ay  fires. 
At  Humber  Eiver  and  Deer  I.ake  are  striking 
displays  of  the  tall  Fireweed  (Epilobium).    Many 
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delicious  berries  were  found  infuse  in  Newfound- 
land wholly  unknown  to  the  United  States,  and 
which  shotdd  be  introduced  to  the  markets.  The 
Bake-apple,  or  Bake-apple  berry,  has  an  excellent 
flavour  in  pie  or  sauce.  The  mountain  Cran- 
berry, or  Partridge  -  berry,  is  superior  to  the 
Cranberry,  and  is  gathered  in  large  quantities. 
The  Squash-berry  is  palatable  when  cooked ; 
the  creeping  Cranberry,  or  Snowberry,  is  the 
special  delicacy  of  the  country  when  preserved. 
At  Halifax,  the  higher  plants  found  were  such  as 
the  Asters,  Solidagos,  and  other  Composite. 
Halifax  and  vicinity  are  represented  as  a 
botanist's  paradise  in  the  matter  of  the  great 
variety  and  enormous  size  of  the  seaweeds. 

Fruit  and  Vegetables  for  the  Navy. — At 

the  close  of  the  Crimean  War,  large  supplies  of 
returned  or  unused  stores  [of  compressed  vege- 
tables were  sold  by  auction]  in  London,  and  put 
upon  the  retail  market  for  general  consumption. 
The  cakes  of  provisions  were  a  sort  of  con- 
glomerate, and  after  much  boiling  and  other 
manipulation,  yielded  nothing  tempting  or  satis- 
fying to  the  consumer — one  of  whom  was  the 
present  correspondent.  But  the  authorities  have 
ever  been  willing  to  learn,  and  the  Lords  of  the 
Admiralty  have  been  to' the  front  here,  and  trials 
have  been  made  at  Portsmouth  on  the  daily  diet 
of  the  man-of-wars'  men.  The  experiments  are 
with  preserved  fruits  and  vegetables ;  and  the 
reports  just  sent  in  show  that  French  Beans  are 
said  to  be  equal  to  those  fresh  from  the  field, 
whilst  Spinach  is  stated  to  turn  out  gritty ; 
Green  Peas  were  of  a  high  order  of  merit,  but 
Cabbages  and  Potatos  were  greatly  inferior  to 
the  fresh  articles.  The  carrying  out  of  the  re- 
commendations made  by  a  Commission  on  the 
subject  must  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  seamen, 
and  help  to  mitigate  sickness  on  board  ship 
during  long  voyages. 

LES  ARBRES  NAINS'JAPONAIS  :  Leur  Forma- 
tion au  Japon,  leur  Utilisation  et  leur  Traitement 
en  Europe.  By  Albert  Maumune.  (Paris : 
Librairie  Horticole,  8 1  bis,  Rue  de  Grenelle  ; 
and  at  3,  Trafalgar  Buildings,  London.) — It  is 
frankly  admitted  that  the  art  of  dwarfing  trees 
as  it  has  for  centuries  been  practised  by  the 
Japanese,  is  not  one  easily  learnt  by  Europeans. 
It  is  not  for  that  the  less  attractive,  and  apart 
from  actually  training  small  trees,  the  lesser 
question  of  keeping  them  within  due  bounds 
when  already  dwarfed  is  of  considerable  im- 
portance. Hence  the  object  of  this  pamphlet, 
wherein  the  various  ways  of  root  and  of  branch 
priming  and  of  grafting  are  described.  We  find 
numerous  illustrations  of  the  curious  little  trees, 
some  of  these  being  taken,  with  due  acknow- 
ledgment, from  the  pages  of  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle. 

MR.  F.  W.  Moore.— We  are  pleased  to  be 
the  medium  whereby  to  congratulate  the  popular 
Curator  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Glasnevin, 
on  the  birth  of  a  son  on  Thursday,  Nov.  27.  The 
continuity  of  "  Moore  of  Glasnevin  "  is  a  thing 
to  be  reasonably  hoped  for  ! 

"The  Botanical  Magazine."— The  current 
volume  is  very  appropriately  dedicated  to  Dr. 
Henry,  to  whose  efforts  in  China  botany  and 
horticulture  are  so  largely  indebted.  Dr.  Henet 
is  at  present  at  the  Forest  School  of  Nancy,  for 
the  purpose  of  instructing  himself  in  forest 
management. 

The  Surveyors'  Institution. —The  next 
ordinary  general  meeting  will  be  held  on  Monday, 
December  8,  1902,  when  a  paper  will  be  read  by 
Mr.  James  W.  Ttleb  (Fellow),  entitled  "  Estate 
Duty  Valuations  and  Agricultural  Property."  The 
Chair  will  be  taken  at  4  o'clock,  this  being  one  of 
two  ordinary  general  meetings  held  for  the  con- 
venience of  country  members  in  the  afternoon, 
instead  of  in  the  evening. 


Manchester  and  Birmingham  Chrysan- 
themum Shows. —  Messrs.  John  Waterer  & 
Sons,  Bagshot,  Surrey,  inform  us  that  they  were 
awarded  a  Gold  Medal  for  a  miscellaneous  group 
of  Hollies,  Golden  Yews,  and  other  shrubs  at  both 
of  these  shows — facts  not  included  in  our  reports. 

Concert  in  aid  of  the  Royal  Gardeners' 
Benevolent  Institution  at  Chertsey. — The 

annual  concert  at  Chertsey  on  behalf  of  the  funds 
of  the  Royal  Gardeners'  Benevolent  Institution 
was  held  in  the  Constitutional  Hall  on  Thursday 
evening,  November  27.  The  attendance  was  most 
encouraging,  the  gallery  being  utilised  to  assist 
in  seating  the  large  number  who  attended. 
During  the  day  flowers,  ferns,  &c,  for  the 
embellishment  of  the  Hall  had  been  sent  by  Mr. 
P.  H.  Watelow,  Mr.  L.  J.  Bakee,  Mrs.  Hawk- 
sley,  and  the  School  of  Handicrafts  ;  under  the 
guidance  and  superintendence  of  Mr.  A.  J.  Beown 
the  material  had  been  arranged  with  good  effect. 
On  the  platform  were  shown  some  splendid  speci- 
men plants,  several  huge  Chrysanthemums,  inter- 
mingled with  ferns,  towering  above  some  smaller 
varieties  in  pots.  The  concert  was  vender  the 
patronage  of  many  of  the  gentry  of  the  district, 
most  of  whom  attended  or  assisted  by  the  pur- 
chase of  tickets  or  a  donation  towards  the  funds. 
The  general  arrangements  were  made  by  Mr. 
A.  J.  Beown,  F.R.H.S.,  the  local  Hon.  Secretary. 
During  an  interval  in  the  programme  a  few 
remarks  on  the  work  of  the  Institution  were 
spoken  by  Mr.  Brown. 

Herr  Carl  Lachner.  —  The  death  is  an- 
nounced of  Herr  Carl  Lachner,  Director  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  Prussia.  His 
unwearying  energy  had  long  been  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  the  Society,  which  showed  its  appre- 
ciation of  his  services  by  presenting  him  with  its 
Silver-gilt  Medal  and  appointing  him  honorary 
member.  Herr  Lachner  was  born  on  May  2, 
1831,  at  Berlin,  and  died  of  heart  disease  after  a 
short  illness,  November  10,  1902. 

National  Rose  Society.— The  twenty-sixth 
annual  general  meeting  will  be  held  at  the  rooms 
of  the  Horticultural  Club,  Hotel  Windsor, 
Victoria  Street,  Westminsttr,  at  3.30  p.m.,  on 
Thursday,  December  11.  The  dinner  of  the 
Society  will  be  held  at  the  same  place  at  5.30  p.m., 
when  Mr.  Edward  Mawley,  the  Hon.  Secretary, 
will  preside. 

Yorkshire    Naturalists'    Union.  —  The 

forty-first  annual  meeting  will  be  held  at  Hull  on 
Wednesday,  December  10,  and  following  day.  It 
is  proposed  to  investigate  the  geology  of  the 
district  round  Hessle,  and  the  botany  of  the 
foreshore  of  the  Humber.  Railway  and  hotel 
accommodation  are  provided  for,  and  the  head- 
quarters will  be  at  the  Grosvenor  Hotel,  Carr 
Lane,  Hull.  Meetings,  a  conversazione,  the 
museum,  and  exevu-sions,  will  provide  the  members 
with  plenty  to  interest  them. 

National  Dahlia  Society.  —  The  annual 
general  meeting  will  be  held  in  the  Rooms  of  the 
Horticultural  Club,  Hotel  Windsor,  '  Victoria 
Street,  on  Tuesday,  December  10,  at  3  p.m. 

London  Dahlia  Union. — At  a  general 
meeting  of  the  supporters  of  the  London  Dahlia 
Union  held  at  the  Royal  Aquarium,  Westminster, 
on  November  4,  the  balance-sheet  was  submitted 
and  approved,  and  cordial  thanks  passed  to  the 
Chairman  and  Secretary.  Mr.  John  Geeen  was 
unanimously  re-elected  Chairman,  and  Mr. 
Richard  Dean  as  Secretary  and  Superintendent 
for  the  year  1903.  The  Chairman  reported  that 
a  satisfactory  agreement  had  been  signed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  London  Dahlia  Union  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  London  Exhibi- 
tions, Ltd.,  Earl's  Court,  on  the  other,  for  the 
exhibition  of  the  Union  in  the  coming  year  to 
take  place  at  Earl's  Court  in  the  spacious  Prince's 


Hall,  close  to  the  entrance  to  the  Exhibition  from* 
Earl's  Court  Station ;  it  is  to  be  continued  over 
two  days,  and  close  on  the  second  day  at  the 
same  hour  as  the  Exhibition  does,  viz.,  eleven, 
o'clock  at  night.  The  date  of  the  Exhibition  for 
1903  was  fixed  for  Tuesday  and  Wednesday. 
September  16  and  17.  The  schedule  of  prizes 
will  be  revised  and  extended. 

Chrysanthemums  at  the  Aquarium.— It 

will  be  seen  from  our  report  on  another  page,  that- 
the  last  exhibition  of  Chrysanthemums  that  will 
be  held  at  the  Royal  Aquarium,  Westminster., 
was  one  of  the  most  successful  winter  displays 
the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society  has  had  for- 
some  years  past.  In  addition  to  the  Chrysanthe- 
mums, there  were  extraordinary  specimens  of 
that  popular  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine,  fronr 
Sir  Chas.  Pigsott  and  Mr.  Martin  R.  Smith- 
There  is  much  discussion  at  present  as  to  where- 
the  Society's  exhibitions  will  be  held  in  1903. 

Murray's    Patent    Orchid    Stand. —  Mr_ 

Cookson  calls  atte.irion  to  the  fact  that  the  wire 
stands  referred  to  in  our  report  of  "  Oakwood,"' 
November  29,  p.  392,  were  invented  and  patented^ 
by  his  late  gardener,  Mr.  Wm.  Murray. 


©bttuar^. 

ROBERT  TUNSTILL. — Many  of  our  readers, 
will  be  sorry  to  learn  that  the  enthusiastic  Orchid 
collector,  Mr.  Robert  Tunstill,  of  Monkhobne.. 
Brierfield,  Burnley,  has  died  at  the  early  age  of 
43  years,  and  was  buried  on  Wednesday,  Nov.  26, 
Influenza,  which  caused  his  death  in  about  a 
week,  thus  takes  from  among  us  a  genial  man 
familiar  to  those  who  are  interested  in  Orchids,, 
and  one  who  wished  to  build  up  slowly  one  of  the- 
most  select  collections,  some  of  the  best  things  in. 
which  have  already  been  noted  in  our  columns. 
Mr.  Tunstill  was  married  less  than  three  years* 
ago,  and  leaves  a  widow  and  baby  son. 

PROF.  Celakovskeho. — We  regret  to  hear- 
of  the  death  of  the  distinguished  Bohemian 
botmist  the  Professor  at  the  University  of 
Prague,  and  better  known  as  "  Celakovsky."  The- 
Professor,  who  was  in  his  sixty-seventh  year., 
died  on  the  24th  ult.  His  researches  into  the- 
morphology  of  the  cone  of  the  Abietineffi  are  well 
known  and  highly  appreciated. 

E.  BROWN. — It  is  with  feelings  of  much 
regret  that  many  of  our  readers  will  hear  of  the- 
death  of  Mr.  E.  Brown,  jun.,  the  popular-  and 
much  esteemed  vice-chairman  of  the  Southampton. 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  and  eldest  son  of 
E.  Brown,  J.P.,  of  Above  Bar  and  Hill  Lane,. 
Southampton.  His  death  took  place  quite  suddenly 
at  his  residence  on  Thursday  morning,  Nov.  27.. 
Mr.  Brown's  fame  as  a  most  enthusiastic  and. 
successful  Chrysanthemum  grower  and  exhibitor- 
is  known  beyond  his  local  society,  he  having 
exhibited  at  the  shows  of  the  National  Chrysan- 
themum Society  and  others,  for  several  years, 
past.  He  was  undoubtedly  an  example  of  a. 
bond  fide  amateur  who  did  the  whole  of  the  work 
connected  with  his  hobby  with  his  own  hands, 
from  striking  the  cuttings,  through  all  the  various 
stages  until  ready  for  exhibition.  Every  opera- 
tion of  potting,  soil  mixing,  stopping,  was  care- 
fully recorded  in  a  book  for  future  reference. 
This  year  with  only  about  130  plants,  he  was  able 
to  exhibit  12  blooms  at  the  October  show  of  the 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society,  24  at  Ports- 
mouth, 7S  at  Southampton,  and  24  at  Winchester, 
securing  seven  firsts,  one  second,  and  one  third 
prizes  ;  also  winning  at  Southampton  two  Silver 
Medals,  one  as  the  most  successful  exhibitor  in  the- 
gardeners  and  amateurs  division  (beating  in  that 
several  well-known  gardeners),  and  a  Silver 
Medal  in  the  division  open  to  amateurs  only. 
Mr.  Brown  who  was  only  forty -seven  years  of 
age,  was  very  greatly  esteemed  by  many  horti- 
cultural friends.  He  was  also  a  very  popular 
member  of  the  Hampshire  Imperial  Yeomanry, 
of  which  he  was  the  Regimental  Sergeant-Maj..v. 
C.  8.  F. 
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EOSE  FRA.U   KA.RL   DRUSCHKI. 

A  good  white  hybrid  perpetual  is  a  gain  long 
■desired  by  rosarians.  That  it  has  been  obtained 
enay  be  judged  from  our  experience  here  as  well 
as  from  the  following  account  which  we  condense 
from  the  November  number  of  the  Rosen  Zeitunq : — 

"  This  Rose  affords  another  example  of  the 
fact  that  the  value  of  a  new  hybrid  cannot  be 
tfairly  estimated  in  the  first  or  second  year  of  its 
■existence.  The  present  Kose  is  a  seedling  from 
Merveille  de  Lyon,  the  female  parent,  Madame 
•Caroline  Testout  having  been  the  pollen  parent. 
It  has  been  in  the  raiser's  garden  at  Treves  since 
1898.  In  that  year  no  flowers  were  produced,  but 
in  1899  there  appeared  on  those  branches  that 
ihad  been  left  unpruned  and  unprotected  in  the 
•winter  four  or  five  white  blooms  of  good  shape. 
More  flowers  came  to  perfection  in  the  autumn, 
and  the  work  of  propagation  then  began. 

In  1900  the  Kose  was  shown  at  the  Eose  Exhi- 
bition held  at  Treves,  but  it  obtained  no  prize. 
Since  then  it  has  been  exhibited  at  Treves,  Coburg. 
Diisseldorf,  Frankfort-on-Main,  and  Mayence,and 
it  has  made  successful  appearances  in  England. 
Holland,  and  France. 

The  plant  grows  freely  both  in  height  and 
■width,  and  is  robust  in  habit.  The  older  bushes 
produce  shoots  of  from  6  to  9  feet  in  length, 
hence  it  can  be  used  as  a  bush,  or  trained  as  a 
standard  or  pyramid.  A  distance  of  not  less  than 
5  feet  should  be  allowed  between  the  plants. 
The  buds  are  very  long  and  pointed  in  shape, 
the  flowers  are  snow-white,  without  any  shade  of 
.rose  or  cream.  The  colour  is  even  purer  than 
that  of  a  Niphetos.  The  flowers,  when  cut  in 
"bud,  last  in  water  for  a  week. 

The  flowering  season  continues  from  that  of 
(the  earliest  of  the  Tea  Eoses  till  frost  sets  in. 
One-year-old  shoots  bloom  for  the  most  part  only 
.at  the  tip,  therefore  free  pruning  is  advisable. 
"The  stem  is  stiff,  like  that  of  any  other  hybrid 
liose. 

The  hybrid  is  named  after  the  wife  of  the 
President  of  the  German  Society  of  Eosarians. 

Our  illustration  (fig.  Ii3)  is  taken  from  a  photo- 
-graph  obligingly  put  at  our  disposal  by  the  Eev. 
F.  Page  Eoberts,  who  thinks  very  highly  of  the 
new  comer. 


HOME    CORRESPONDENCE. 

IN  MEMORIAM,  "  GEORGE  DON."— May  I  appeal 
through  your  readers  for  assistance  to  carry  out 
the  project  of  raising  a  small  memorial  to  George 
Don  in  his  native  town  of  Forfar.  He  was  not 
■only  an  excellent  botanist,  but  a  practical  horti- 
-culturist;  and  although  he  lived  a  hard  life  of 
toil,  died  in  great  poverty,  and  he  has  not 
obtained  that  recognition  of  his  work  on  British 
footany  which  it  deserves.  Several  of  his  children 
(became  horticulturists  and  the  calling  has  been 
followed  by  some  of  their  descendants.  The  Field 
Club  of  Forfar  and  the.  Local  Committee  of  the 
Dundee  Pharmaceutical  Conference  have  since 
promised  £5,  and  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  has  kindly 
subscribed  to  the  fund  ;  any  subscription  to  which 
may  be  forwarded  to  me  at  118,  High  Street, 
Oxford.  George  Claridge  Bruce. 

THE    ENGLISH    PARADISE-STOCK.— It    is    well 

ksown  that  the  Apple-crop  in  these  islands  has 
varied  very  considerably  in  different  localities,  and 
it  would  be  both  interesting  and  instructive  if  we 
had  the  opinions  of  cultivators  as  to  the  merits 
and  demerits  of  the  English  Paradise-stock,  as 
•compared  with  the  free  wilding  or  Crab-stock. 
My  own  opinion  is  that  a  crop  of  fruit  can  be 
secured  with  greater  certainty  from  trees  on 
English  Paradise  than  from  the  free  stock, 
.although  the  past  season  at  Belvoir  and  here- 
abouts does  not  support  that  opinion,  Apples 
having  borne  well  on  all  kinds  of  stocks,  although 
owing  to  a  cold  late  spring  some  of  the  latest 
varieties  are  smaller  than  usual.  The  Apple- 
crop,  as  we  learn,  was  a  poor  one  in  many  parts, 
.and  it  is  these  parts  which  should  show  ffie 
.difference  as  regards  the  various  sorts  of  stocks 


in  regard  to  fruitfulness.  Probably  few  growers 
now  cultivate  trees  worked  on  the  French 
Paradise,  and  I  was  much  interested  in  seeing  a 
good  collection  a  few  weeks  ago  in  the  gardens  of 
E.  Banks,  Esq.,  Sholden  House,  near  Deal ;  these 
little  trees  in  many  instances,  scarcely  a  yard 
high,  were  heavily  laden  with  fruit,  and  I  was 
told  they  generally  bear  good  crops,  although 
they  make  very  little  growth,  and  the  trees 
consequently  keep  of  much  the  same  size  for 
many  years.  As  they  are  now  of  considerable 
age,  root-pruning  is  seldom  required,  but  when 
they  were  younger  it  was  systematically  carried 
out.  I  would  by  no  means  advocate  this  stock 
for  general  use  in  gardens,  but  for  the  position  at 
Sholden  I  thought  it  a  wise  choice,  as  it  is  a  flat 
piece  of  country  near  the  sea,  where  very  little 
shelter  from  the  wind  is  obtainable.     Mr.  Banks 


known  of  over  200  applying  for  a  fairly  good  post, 
which  sounds  reasonable  enough,  but  the  other 
case  does  not.  I  am  quite  sure  there  are  men 
about  who  had  no  business  to  be  called  "Gar- 
deners," but  gardening  men ;  if  there  are  such 
numbers  of  men  not  gardeners  about,  the  pro- 
fession of  gardener  had  better  come  under  the 
Government,  and  all  men  qualify  for  an  efficient 
certificate,  as  in  schools,  and  until  that  is  obtained 
the  man  should  not  be  allowed  to  get  a  post  as  a 
gardener.  This  would  weed  out  a  class  of  men 
who  obtain  situations  that  a  young  man  who  has 
been  properly  trained  and  instructed  should  only 
have  the  chance  of.  This  is  not  an  easy  matter 
to  arrange,  and  the  Editor  would  need  to  issue  a 
special  edition  to  comprise  all  the  details  of  the 
same.  I  think  if  something  of  this  kind  were 
done  the  union  among  men,  as  in  other  occupa- 
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H.I'.,    TI'RE   WHITE. 


will  be  known  to  some  readers  as  the  raiser  of 
many  fine  Fuchsias  forty  or  fifty  years  ago, 
including  Guiding  Star,  Minnie  Banks,  Maid  of 
Kent,  and  many  others  ;  and  they  will  be  pleased 
to  hear  he  still  enjoys  good  health  considering 
his  advanced  age,  and  was  much  interested  in 
showing  me  his  little  Apple-trees,  of  which  he 
grows  a  large  number  consisting  of  most  of  the 
best  varieties.  W.  H.  Divers. 

RUST  ON  SPEARMINT.— It  may  interest  some 
of  your  readers  to  learn  that  I  have  had  a  bed  of 
Mint  completely  ruined  this  year  by  the  Chrysan- 
themum "  rust,"  in  consequence  of  an  infected 
plant  having  been  in  its  neighbourhood  last  year. 
The  fungus  took  to  the  Mint  much  more  kindly 
than  I  have  ever  seen  it  do  to  a  Chrysanthemum, 
both  foliage  and  stems  being  covered  by  it. 
Arthur  Mason,  Walton-on-Thamcs.  [Was  it  a 
Puccinia  or  an  jEeidium  on  the  Mint 't  En.  j 

GARDENERS    IN   LARGE  NUMBERS.  — I  purposed 

some  time  back  writing  to  know  if  there  had  I n 

a  mistake  somewhere  as  to  the  number  of  appli- 
cants  for  a  small   situation — whether  it    should 

haw    I n     nvrr     In.',    m    t>\i  I     "I      I  n  i  ).       I     have 


tions,  or  the  co-operative  system  as  your  corre- 
spondent describes  on  p.  381,  might  be  put  into 
operation.  I  must  admit  that  good  gardeners 
on  the  whole  are  not  paid  so  well  as  they  ought 
to  be,  but  it  happens  in  some  cases  that  some 
ladies  and  gentlemen  do  not  understand  what 
constitutes  a  good  gardener,  consequently  the 
other  class  of  man  accepts  the  situation  offered 
at  a  lower  salary  than  a  good  man  would  care  to 
do.  A.  J.  Long,  WyfolA  Court  Gardens. 

CRAT/EGUS  PYRACANTHA  VAR.  LELANDI. — 
I  should  like  to  indorse  the  remarks  of  "  A.  D." 
.in  Crataegus  pyracantha  var.  Lelandi  in  Gar- 
deners' Chronicle,  p.  338.  1  am  sending  photo- 
graphs of  three  plants  lifted  from  the  ground, 
which  are  less  than  two  years  old.  and  yet 
literally  breaking  down  with  the  weight  of  the 
bunohea  of  fruit.  For  town  gardens  it  is  a  most 
desirable  plant,  as  the  town  birds  usually  leave 
tlie  berries  untouched,  and  these  retain  their 
bright  colour  lunger  than  those  of  any  hardy 
plant.  .1.  Hillman.  The  photographs  sent  by 
our  corresponded  show  three  well-grown  ami 
abundantly  fruited  young  plants,  but  unsuited 
tor  reproduction.  Ed. 
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THE  LOGANBERRY.  —  Any  gardener  who  has 
grown  this  fruit  on  a  large  scale  would  oblige  me 
by  stating  its  characteristics,  so  many  different  ver- 
sions as  to  its  habit,  &c,  having  appeared  in  nur- 
serymen's catalogues.  I  am  led  to  believe  rightly 
or  wrongly,  that  I  have  not  the  true  Loganberry. 
My  plant  does  not  climb  at  all,  but  simply  creeps 
on  the  ground.  This  season  it  has  made  growths 
of  12  and  15  feet  in  length.  In  one  catalogue  of 
a  well-known  firm,  this  plant  is  illustrated,  and 
the  figure  looks  like  that  of  a  great  Gooseberry- 
bush,  black  with  thousands  of  fruit,  and  self-sup- 
porting. One  nursery  in  the  north  sent  me  strong 
roots  with  "  no  canes,"  these  having  been  cut  off. 
I  planted  these  roots,  but  not  one  of  them  lived. 
Another  nurseryman  sent  me  for  "strong  canes," 
some  weakly  growths  about  the  size  of  twigs  used 
for  birch-brooms.  I  have  seen  this  bramble  in  the 
north  fruiting  fairly  well,  but  all  had  to  be  tied 
up,  for  like  mine  they  all  had  that  creeping  nature, 
and  none  was  self  supporting,  and  nothing  like 
the  catalogue  description,  while  the  price  is  very 
high  for  a  bramble ;  but  I  may  not  have  the  true 
sort.   W.  C.  Leach,  Guildford. 

PLANTING  PEACH  -  HOUSES.— I  notice  in  a 
recent  issue  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  attention 
is  drawn  to  a  method  of  planting  Peach-trees  in 
forcing  houses  adopted  by  Mr.  Prinsep,  the  gar- 
dener at  Buxted  Park.  It  is  to  me  surprising  that 
this  method  is  not  more  generally  followed,  as  it  is 
certainly  in  some  respects  an  improvement  on  the 
common  method  in  which  the  front  trees  in  lean- 
to  and  hip-roofed  houses  face  in  the  same  direc- 
tion as  the  trees  against  the  back  wall.  Cross 
trellises  allow  of  more  varieties  being  planted  than 
is  possible  under  the  usual  method,  and  each  va- 
riety can  have  a  trellis  to  itself.  F.  W.  Frensham. 

DANGERS  OF  A  WATER  FAMINE.— A  dearth 
of  water,  especially  in  the  chalk  districts,  appears 
inevitable.  Eesidents  in  the  districts  bordering 
on  the  Chiltern  Hills  which  run  from  Tring, 
Herts,  south-west  to  the  banks  of  the  Thames  at 
Great  Marlow  and  Bourne  End,  are  already  suf- 
fering from  a  scarcity  of  water.  The  cry  of  "the 
waterless  Chilterns"  is  being  raised,  and  the 
higher-lying  districts  about  the  Chilterns  are 
said  to  be  suffering  more  from  the  scarcity  than 
for  many  years  past.  And  it  seems  that  a  pro- 
bable water  famine  is  not  likely  to  be  confined  to 
the  Chilterns,  for  there  are  complaints  that  the 
wells  in  the  villages  round  Dorking  are  giving 
out,  even  in  cases  where  they  have  been  lowered, 
it  is  said,  three  and  four  times,  and  yet  the  water 
continues  to  fall.  This  is  a  very  serious  outlook 
indeed.  In  the  gravel  subsoils  of  South  and 
West  Middlesex  the  same  indications  of  a  receding 
of  water  in  the  soil  are  seen.  At  Hounslow  I  had 
to  deepen  the  well  in  my  grounds  in  the  Bath 
Road  3  feet  in  the  spring,  as  the  supply  failed ; 
and  now  that  the  water  company  is  laying  down 
a  very  deep  main  through  the  districts  of  Houns- 
low, going  some  distance  below  the  usual  depth, 
the  fall  in  the  water  will  be  increased.  Some 
years  ago,  the  late  Mr.  Shirley  Hibberd  published 
a  pamphlet  on  the  necessity  for  supplying  means 
for  the  storage  of  water ;  he  was  far-seeing 
enough  to  apprehend  that  the  time  might  come 
when  there  would  be  something  approaching  a 
water  famine,  and  he  strongly  advocated  the  pro- 
vision of  means  of  storage.  There  is  urgent 
need  for  attention  being  called  to  this  matter  at 
the  present  juncture.  It  is  supposed  by  many 
that  we  have  experienced  more  than  the  aver- 
age rainfall ;  and  yet,  in  many  parts,  the  soil 
is  very  dry  indeed  a  few  inches  below  the 
surface.  We  have  just  passed  through  a  cold 
and  cheerless  summer,  with  clouded  skies  sug- 
gestive of  rainfalls ;  but  the  steady,  persistent 
downpours,  continuing  for  hours,  and  thoroughly 
moistening  the  soil  to  a  good  depth,  have  been 
few  and  far  between.  The  cause  assigned  for  the 
dearth  of  water  in  the  several  districts  where  it 
is  felt  is  the  sinking  of  numerous  wells,  and  par- 
ticularly the  making  of  great  artesian  borings  for 
urban  supplies,  or  for  sewerage  works ;  these 
operations  appear  to  be  in  danger  of  emptying 
the  upper  chalk  of  its  water  altogether.  As 
the  Daily  News  pointed  out  some  time  since  : 
— "  The  chalk  was  formerly  a  great  natural 
reservoir,  storing  enormous  quantities  of 
water,  and  if  surface  water  fell  short  in  any 
district,    a  well    could    be   sunk    almost     any- 


where." This  natural  supply  is  unfortunately 
failing.  "It  is  clear  that  the  water-level  in  the' 
Chilterns  is  gradually  sinking,  and  that  unless 
something  is  done  the  higher  land  will  become 
almost  uninhabitable.  Mr.  Asquith,  of  Tring,  a 
civil  engineer,  has  found  by  experiment  that  in 
twelve  years  the  level  at  which  water  can  be 
found  has  gone  down  40  feet,  and  at  this  rate 
many  miles  of  country  will  shortly  be  converted 
into  a  waterless  desert."  Truly  a  matter  of 
supreme  importance  alike  for  the  gardener, 
farmer,  and  municipal  authorities.  R.  V. 

SWEET  PEAS.  —  In  Scotland  we  have  a  vast 
advantage  over  cultivators  in  the  south,  inasmuch 
as  many  flowers  which  are  considered  flowers  of 
summer  there,  are  here  to  be  seen  in  great 
beauty  during  the  latest  days  of  autumn.  At  the 
October  meeting  of  the  Scottish  Horticultural 
Association,  for  instance,  a  collection  numbering 
thirty-two  varieties  of  Sweet  Peas  was  exhibited 
by  Mr.  Duncan,  of  Fogo,  Dims,  that  would  have 
astonished  southern  growers,  alike  for  the  size  of 
the  blooms  and  the  extra  length  of  stem  on 
which  they  were  borne.  Mr.  Duncan  is,  it  may 
be  said,  a  Sweet  Pea  specialist,  and  is  not  happy 
unless  his  Peas  aspire  to  heights  necessitating  a 
step-ladder  in  their  season  to  reach  them  ;  but 
during  the  last  month  I  saw  several  gardens, 
at  very  wide  distances  apart,  in  each  of  which 
Sweet  Peas  were  beautifully  in  bloom,  the 
one  great  secret  of  success  being  the  persistent 
removal  of  the  seed-pods  as  soon  as  the  latter  are 
formed.  Not  the  least  virtue  possessed  by  the 
Sweet  Pea  is  its  adaptability  to  all  kinds  of 
gardens,  and  in  this  respect  I  may  mention  a 
signalman's  little  garden  that  has  been  a  picture 
since  June,  Sweet  Peas  of  the  best  varieties  con- 
tributing largely  to  the  result.  I  have  just 
noticed  Mr.  Thomas's  list  of  varieties,  which, 
perhaps  owing  to  a  wish  to  condense  his  remarks, 
is  I  think  somewhat  misleading.  For  instance, 
Mars  and  Salopian  are  altogether  distinct  in  colour, 
and  especially  in  colour  effect  from  Gorgeous  and 
Miss  Willmott,  and  even  more  so  from  Prince  of 
Wales.  Coccinea  and  Geo.  Gordon,  I  should  say, 
will  drop  out  of  select  lists  ;  the  former  is  good  in 
colour,  but  otherwise  it  is  not  worth  growing. 
Then  in  the  blues,  my  experience  is  that  Navy 
Blue,  Countess  Cadogan,  and  Captain  of  the  Blues, 
are  the  three  that  are  most  asked  for.  Countess 
of  Radnor,  on  account  of  its  charming  tint,  cannot 
be  dispensed  with,  notwiths'.anding  the  sur- 
passing beauty  of  Lady  G.  Hamilton.  In  whites, 
I  should  be  inclined  to  include  Mont  Blanc  as 
being  very  early  ;  Emily  Henderson  is  perhaps 
hardly  a  select  variety,  but  it  does  well  late  in  the 
season.  Primrose,  though  a  poor  flower,  is  still 
indispensable  on  account  of  its  tint,  just  as 
Princess  Beatrice  continues  to  hold  its  place  as 
the  prettiest  shade  of  bright  pink.  JJ.  P.  Brotherston. 

THE  WEATHER  IN  MID  KENT. — The  weather 
here  last  week  was  remarkable.  On  Wednesday, 
19th,  the  max.  in  shade  was  31'5°,  which  is  lower 
than  any  max.  during  the  whole  of  last  winter  ; 
yet,  owing  to  cloudy  skies,  we  have  not  had  frost 
enough  at  night  to  injure  the  Chrysanthemum 
blooms  in  the  open  borders,  which  are  gay  with 
them  now.  Alfred  O.  Walker.  Maidstone,  Nov.  23. . 

THE  THREE  HEAVIEST  BUNCHES  OF  GRAPES, 
ETC. — Your  answer  to  "  R.  E.,"  on  the  above 
subject,  carries  one's  mind  back  to  that  grand 
show  of  autumn  fruit  in  Edinburgh  in  1875. 
Looking  back,  it  seems  scarcely  possible  it  can  be 
so  long  ago  ;  and  yet  how  many  of  the  then  well- 
known  faces  are  gone  from  our  ken  now.  It  was 
the  last  time  I  met  Mr.  Robert  Osborn,  of  the 
Fulham  Nurseries,  and  his  manager,  Mr.  Towers — 
both  so  soon  after  to  finish  their  horticultural 
careers.  None  who  visited  the  show  can 
forget  the  excitement  over  the  close  finish 
for  the  1st  prize  for  the  heaviest  bunch 
of  Grapes.  I  Lhave  no  reference  by  me,  but 
if  my  memory  serves  me  aright,  Currer,  of  Esk- 
bank,  near  Dalkeith,  won  with  Raisin  de  Calabre 
[Mistakenly  called  Trebbiano.  Ed.]  of  20  lb. 
weight ;  and  Dickson,  of  Arkleton,  was  2nd,  with 
White  Nice,  of  nearly  the  same  weight,  or,  as  you 
say,  25  lb.  15  oz.  Seeing  no  mention  in  your 
note  of  the  heaviest  bunches  of  the  Eskbank 
exhibit,  and  knowing  that  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle 
"  verifies  its  quotations,"  or,  in  this  case,  facts,  I 


wonder  where  my  memory  is  at  fault,  for  I  well 
remember  the  late  Mr.  Knight  (then  at  Floors 
Castle)  and  myself  thinking  that  the  Arkleton 
bunch  looked  the  heavier  one.  I  regret  that  I 
cannot  refer  to  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  of  the 
time,  for  not  having  bound  the  volumes,  I  find 
many  have  been,  unfortunately,  destroyed.  Ralph 
Crossling,  Penarth,  S.  Wales.  [Our  correspondent 
is  correct,  Mr.  Currer's  bunch  of  Raisin  de 
Calabre  weighed  26  lb.  4  oz.  Ed.] 

PLANT-BREEDING. — On  perusing  Mr.  Luther 
Burbank's  very  interesting  contribution  to  the 
Conference  on  Plant-breeding,  which  appears  in 
your  columns,  pp.  354 — 356,  I  cannot  refrain  from: 
pointing  out  that  therein  insufficient  stress 
appears  to  be  laid  upon  the  inherent  possibility 
of  variation  in  plants  altogether  independently  of 
crossing  or  hybridising.  Even  where  antecedent 
crossing  is  not  in  evidence,  he  imputes  the  bulk 
of  "  sports  "  to  the  influence  of  such  crossings  at 
some  prior  period,  which  I  submit  is  not  borno 
out  by  the  evidence  afforded  by  wild  "  sports." 
In  Ferns,  for  instance,  we  have,  especially  in 
Great  Britain,  an  immense  number  of  very  dis- 
tinct wild  sports,  which  have  originated  in 
species  which  are  quite  solitary,  i.e.,  we  have  no- 
other  species  of  the  same  genera  in  the  country. 
Hence  the  question  of  crossing  or  hybridising  is. 
entirely  excluded.  This  is  the  case  with  Athyrium 
filix-fcemina,  Scolopendrium  vulgare,  and  Blech- 
num  spicant.  These  are  all  monotypic  in  these- 
islands,  and  hence  the  only  crossing  can  be 
between  specific  forms,  except  in  such  cases  where 
collectors  bring  the  "  sports  "  together  and  effect 
combinations.  Even  in  the  Poly stichums,  though 
we  have  three  species,  P.  aculeatum,  P.  angulare, 
and  P.  Lonchitis,  the  two  former  of  which  were 
artificially  crossed  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Lowe  (P.  ang. 
Wakeleyanum  and  P.  ac.  densum),  it  is  impossible 
to  impute  the  marvellous  diversity  of  the  col- 
lected sports  to  crossing,  especially  as  the  struc- 
tural character  of  the  two  first  are  very  closely 
akin,  and  the  third  is  almost  invariably  dis- 
sociated from  them  by  its  much  more  elevated 
habitats.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  species  such 
as  the  Spleen  worts,  of  which  a  number  exists 
here,  often  growing  in  juxtaposition,  only  one  or 
two  finds  have  been  made  which  point  to  a  hybrid 
origin,  and  even  these  are  very  doubtful ;  while 
it  is  a  peculiar  fact  that  the  genus,  taken  as  a. 
whole,  has  varied  far  less  than  the  monotypi; 
species  aforesaid.  Mr.  Burbank  states  that 
"  Natural  and  artificial  crossing  and  hybridising 
are  among  the  principal  remote  causes  of  nearly 
all  otherwise  perplexing  or  unaccountable- 
sports  and  strange  modifications,  and  also  of 
many  of  the  now  well  -  established  species. 
Variation  without  immediate  antecedent  cross- 
ing occurs  always  and  everywhere  from  a 
combination  of  past  crossings  and  environments, 
for  potential  adaptations  often  exist  through 
generations  without  becoming  actual,  and  when, 
we  fully  grasp  these  facts  there  is  nothing  mys- 
terious in  the  sudden  appearance  of  sports ;  "  an<t 
I  see  nothing  elsewhere  in  his  paper  which  modi- 
fies this  view  by  recognising  the  existence  on  an 
extensive  scale  of  "  sports  "  which  must  be  inde- 
pendent of  the  interaction  of  diverse  potencies 
induced  by  crossing  diverse  type3.  To  my  mind, 
we .  have  as  yet  no  facts  at  all  before  us  which 
tend  in  the  least  to  reduce  the  mysterious  nature 
of  the  sports  in  question.  No  student  of  the* 
subject  in  the  really  practical  sense  of  the  Fern 
hunter  can  accept  the  theory  that  they  are  in- 
duced by  their  environments,  and  as  we  have 
seen,  it  is  impossible  to  impute  them  to  crossing, 
at  any  rate  in  the  case  of  the  Fern  sports  I  am 
treating  of  as  examples.  They  occur  as  more  or 
less  isolated  examples,  i.e.,  as  regards  type,  grow- 
ing under  precisely  the  same  conditions  as  the 
thousands  of  normal  plants  around  them., 
from  which  indeed  they  have  generally  to  be 
disentangled,  and  yet  not  only  may  they  be  giant 
or  dwarf,  redundant  or  depauperate,  or  otherwise 
greatly  differentiated  in  detail,  but  these  new 
characters,  as  a  rule,  are  as  fully  fixed  as  the 
specific,  and  are  as  truly  reproduced  through  the 
spores.  This  last  fact  of  itself  speaks  eloquently 
against  the  assumption  of  hybrid  origin.  Nor  is- 
it  possible  to  assume  that  the  "  sport "  may 
originate  through  the .  crossing  of  previous 
"sports,"  which  may  represent  a  gradation.  De- 
spite   the    number    of  accumulated    forms   dis- 
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covered,  their  rarity  numerically  as  compared  with 
the  normal  must  be  as  millions  to  one,  and  they 
are  consequently  so  wide  apart  that  the  chance 
of  intercrossing  is  infinitesimal,  quite  apart  from 
the  curious  fact  that  wild  finds  are  rarely  iden- 
tical, or  even  closely  alike,  and  in  many  cases 
where  the  resemblance  is  strong1,  the  birthplaces 
were  often  as  wide  apart  as  South  Devon  and 
North  Ireland,  as  evidenced  by  actual  record. 
This  being  so,  I  think  it  is  abundantly  clear  that 
in  Ferns,  at  any  rate,  we  must  still  bow  to  the 
absolutely  mysterious  as  regards  the  origin  of 
.  new  forms,  and  admit  that  Mr.  Burbank's  con- 
clusion is  not  conclusive.  Chas.  T.  Druery,  F.L.8., 
VMM. 

JUDGES  AT  THE  NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM 
SOCIETY'S  SHOWS.  —  From  the  schedules  of 
prizes  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society 
for  1902, 1  find  that  five  members  of  the  Executive 
Committee  are  the  paid  judges  at  the  exhibitions 
of  the  Society;  and  of  this  number  three  are 
the  principal  officers  of  the  Society  —  men 
who  as  members  of  the  Show  Committee  are 
supposed  to  be  intimate  with  the  names  of  the 
exhibitors  and  the  classes  in  which  they  exhibit ; 
also  that  the  three  principal  officers  who  are 
judges  are  members  of  the  Arbitration  Committee, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  deal  with  any  protest  as  to 
the  awards  of  the  judges;  so  they  may  have  to 
consider  protests  made  in  reference  to  their  own 
awards.  By  referring  to  the  schedule  of  prizes 
for  1901,  I  find  that  eight  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee were  judges  in  that  year,  as  against  five 
this  year,  so  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  the 
proper  but  unsuccessful  attempt  made  at  the  last 
general  meeting  to  disqualify  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee from  acting  in  that  capacity — an  alteration 
of  rule  which  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  has  stated 
to  ■  be  both  just  and  proper  —  has  had  some 
good  effect.  The  practice  of  selecting  to 
make  awards  those  who  administer  the  affairs 
of  the  Society  is  so  opposed  to  \\niversal 
practice,  and  liable  to  be  adversely  criticised,  that 
I  am  astonished  the  Society  sets  such  a  bad 
example  to  its  affiliated  societies.  If  the  whole 
of  the  men  capable  of  judging  Chrysanthemums, 
&c,  were  included  in  the  committee,  there  would 
be  some  excuse  for  what  is  little  better  than  a 
scandal.  So  far  from  this,  there  are  about  the 
country  many  men  who,  in  addition  to  possessing 
the  highest  qualifications  as  judges,  are  also 
warm  supporters  of  the  Society.  On  the  back 
page  of  the  third  leaf  of  the  schedule  of  prizes 
is  set  forth  the  composition  of  the  Schedule 
Revision  Sub-Committee,  who  have  the  nomina- 
tion of  the  judges  ;  four  of  the  members  of  that 
committee  are  judges,  and  so  nominate  them- 
selves. It  is  a  scandal  which  is  operating  to  dis- 
credit the  Society  in  the  provinces.  The  sooner 
the  members  remove  it,  the  better  for  the  Society, 
which,  just  now  that  it  has  to  seek  a  new  home, 
needs  all  the  support  it  can  obtain.  A  Country 
Member.  [The  publication  of  this  letter  has  been 
delayed  unavoidably.  Ed.] 

THE  HORTICULTURAL  HALL.— Allow  me  to 
express  my  surprise  at  the  plan  and  elevation 
selected  for  the  new  Hall.  In  an  undertaking  of 
national  importance,  the  very  best  design  that 
can  be  obtained  should  be  secured,  and  I  venture 
to  suggest  that  an  open  competition  for  architects 
woidd  lead  to  that  result.  I  offer  no  criticism 
upon  the  drawings  referred  to,  but  am  convinced 
that  better  designs,  both  for  interior  arrangement 
and  exterior  effect,  would  follow  if  competitive 
plans  were  prepared  by  expert  architects,  and 
might  suggest  that  a  prize  or  prizes  should  be 
awarded  to  the  successful  exhibitors.  James  Wood. 

We  are  supposed  to  gather  wisdom  from  our 

varied  experiences  in  passing  through  life  ;  reflect- 
ing over  this,  we  can  then  aim  our  steps  nearer  to 
perfection.  Is  this  so ;  and  have  the  Committee 
well  thought  out  the  best  place,  and  the  best 
building  of  required  size,  so  that  we  can  best  set 
out  our  varied  exhibits  effectively,  so  as  to  attract 
the  public  with  such  exquisite  views  and  scenery 
that  they  never  tire  of  coming  to  see  ?  To  make 
sure  of  this,  we  ought  certainly  not  to  have  such 
high  bare  walls  and  lofty  roofs ;  they  tend  to 
dwarf  all  productions.  Let  the  Committee  consult 
those  who  used  to  show  or  visited  the  Royal 
Botanic  shows  of  forty  years  ago,  when  in  June, 


from  15,000  to  20,000  of  the  elite  of  London  used 
to  throng  there ;  not  one  in  a  thousand  but 
would  corroborate  this.  Were  the  grand  exhibits 
at  the  great  Temple  Show  arranged  on  grassy 
slopes  and  steps,  with  winding  gravel  walks  like 
a  real  garden,  and  grand  features  always  facing 
one  in  whichever  direction  one  looked,  what 
a  delightful  change  it  would  be  to  see  these 
exhibitions  again  and  as  of  yore,  every  step  and 
turn  would  biing  a  feeling  of  real  and  lasting 
pleasure  ;  at  last  we  should  leave  the  exquisite 
scenery,  and  wend  our  way  along  narrower 
structures  with  staging  filled  with  magnificent 
fruit  and  vegetables,  together  with  other  choice 
horticultural  productions  adapted  for  such  posi- 
tions. All  these  thousands  used  to  see  and 
count  on,  and  such  display  always  left  a  feeling  of 
pleasure  and  contentment,  at  the  gatherings  of 
the  Eoyal  Botanic  Gardens,  Regent's  Park  ;  to 
confirm  this,  and  in  contrast,  one  has  only  to  refer 
to  the  ugly  corridors  at  South  Kensington. 
Undoubtedly  if  the  hall,  as  shown  on  p.  370,  is  to 
become  a  reality,  it  will  be  an  easy  matter  for  a 


crocks  are  added  to  retain  the  compost  in  an  open 
condition.  So  far,  I  am  more  than  satisfied  with 
the  results  we  are  obtaining.  H.  J.  0. 

DENDROMETER. — The  dendrojneter  referred  to 
in  your  issue  of  the  22nd  nit.,  p.  380,  which  is 
being  sent  out  by  Messrs.  Negretti  &  Zambra,  is 
not  by  any  means  a  new  one.  It  was  devised  by 
the  late  Mr.  John  Sang,  land  surveyor,  Kirk- 
caldy, Fifeshire  ;  and  in  the  beginning  of  1840  he 
constructed  with  his  own  hands  the  first  instru- 
ment of  the  kind  ever  made.  He  forwarded  one 
(the  second  which  he  had  constructed)  by  post  to 
Mr.  Loudon  on  January  31,  1840,  and  in  the 
letter  accompanying  it  he  says:  "I  have  taken 
the  first  leisure  hour  to  make  you  the  instrument 
for  measuring  the  height  of  trees  and  buildings 
which  I  mentioned  to  you  when  having  the 
■  pleasure  of  visiting  you  at  Bayswater "  (see 
Gardeners'  Magazine,  vol.  xiv.,  1840,  p.  190,  wher« 
Mr.  Sang's  letter,  containing  a  description,  witl> 
illustrations  of  the  instrument,  occurs).  The 
instrument  was  in  use  long  after  that  time.     I 
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syndicate  to  set  up  in  opposition.  I  hope  the 
Council  will  seriously  consider  my  ideas  of  a 
Horticultural  Hall  which  I  was  [among-]  the  first 
to  suggest,  and  that  it1  should  be  in  all  respects 
quite  up-to-date.  Henry  Cannell,  V.M.H. 

LEAF-MOULD  FOR  ORCHIDS.— Mr.  Murray, 
with  the  characteristic  care  and  discretion  brought 
to  bear  on  all  cultural  matters  concerning  the 
plants  under  his  chai'ge,  struck  the  "  happy 
medium"  in  cultivating  Orchids  in  leaf- soil,  as 
after  carefully  collecting  and  preparing  the  leaves 
of  the  Oak  and  Beech,  he  mixed  about  equal 
portions  of  each  with  turfy  peat,  adding  sand  and 
crocks  so  as  to  increase  its  porosity,  and  covering 
the  compost  with  chopped  sphagnum.  I  have 
found  this  to  answer  admirably,  and  I  would 
strongly  recommend  its  use  to  cultivators  where 
simple  leaf-mould  has  proved  a  failure.  There 
are  conditions,  such  as  are  found  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  large  towns  and  in  smoky  districts,  where 
the  use  of  leaf-soil  will  have  to  be  adopted  with 
considerable  discretion,  as  the  winter  conditions 
of  the  atmosphere  outside  render  it  difficult  to 
manage  plants  when  potted  in  a  compost  which 
not  only  absorbs,  but  retains  a  considerable 
amount  of  moisture.  With  the  conditions  here, 
one  need  not  fear  any  ill  effects  from  the  use  of 
leaf-soil,   providing   sufficient   sand    and    broken 


possessed  one  myself,  and  over  twenty  years  ag» 
I  gave  it  to  a  friend,  in  whose  possession  I  believe 
it  still  remains.  In  construction,  the  instrument 
is  identical  with  the  optical  square  of*  the  lam: 
surveyor,  excepting  that  the  angle  which  the 
mirrors  make  with  each  other  is  -2\3,  instead  of 
45°,  as  in  the  square.  The  instalment  which 
Messrs.  Negretti  &  Zambra  are  sending  out  i^ 
identical  with  Mr.  Wang's  in  every  detail,  but  Etie 
arrangement  which  they  have  adopted  foropenin^ 
;ind  closing  the  instrument  is  certainly  not  ar 
improvement.  A  partial  revolution  of  the  one- 
half  of  the  box  over  the  other,  with  a  stop  so 
adjusted  as  to  fix  them  in  position  when  the 
openings '  coincide,  or' when  the  instrument  la 
closed,  is  all  that  is  necessary;  but  in  their  in- 
strument one  half  of  the  box  has  fee  Ik-  lifted  up 
and  replaced  in  a  fresh  position  when  it  i>  obentia 
or  closed.  I  may  add  that  Mr.  Sang  was  prohablv 
the  first  to  apply  the  terms  "  dendrometer  'ami 
"  hypsometer  "  to  this  kind  of  instrument.  A.  1>. 
Bichardson,  Edinburgh, 

POPULAR  ENGLISH   PLANT-NAMES.—  G  mid  QOt 

"  h\  K.  B.,"  who  asked  some  questions  in  last 
wrrk's  issue  of  the  Qardtners  CnronicZe,  Baj 
where  these  names  are  in  common  use.  the 
natural  habitat,  Ac  of  the  plant,  or  the  cireuiUr 
stances  under  which   the   designations   are   •  ■ 
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ployed?  As  it  stands,  one  might  hazard  the 
opinion  that  "TJr"  is  "Ore,"  and  the  plant 
Dodder.  I  am  much  interested  in  plant-names, 
and  any  information  that  could  be  given,  would, 
I  am  sure,  help  towards  the  identification  of 
those  in  question.  B. 

SINGLE  -  FLOWERED  CHRYSANTHEMUMS.— I 
have  enclosed  flowers  of  a  batch  of  seedlings, 
raised  from  seed  of  our  own  saving.  The  seed 
parents  were  Ethel  Wynne,  Mary  Anderson,  and 
Panache  de  Deloix,  and  yon  will  notice  that 
many  of  them  have  colours  not  found  in  either 
of  the  seed  parents.  The  fertilising  agents  were 
the  common  blow-flies,  which  seem  particularly 
fond  of  the  pollen  of  Chrysanthemums.  The 
seeds  were  sown  in  the  first  week  in  January, 
and  the  plants  began  to  flower  in  the  first  week 
in  the  following  November.  R.  M.,  Newbury, 
December  1,  1902.  [The  flowers  exhibit  great 
variety  of  colour,  as  is  usual  in  the  case  of  seed- 
lings raised  from  a  highly  cultivated  flower  like 
the  Chrysanthemum.  Ed.] 


has'puzzled  many  a  mariner.  It  was  erected  soon 
after  Waterloo,  to  celebrate  that  event,  and  has 
been  carefully  kept  up  ever  since.  Then  there  is 
the  "  Gun  Tower,"  around  which  there  are  some 
forty  heavy  guns,  representing  the  artillery  of 
different  countries  and  periods.  At  the  corner  of 
the  mansion  is  the  Museum,  in  which  Captain 
Cotton  has  preserved  some  of  the  large  numbers 
of  "Big  Game,"  and  the  horns  and  antlers  of 
others,  which  have  fallen  to  his  rifle,  together 
with  other  interesting  objects  collected  on  his 
travels.  This  collection  is  being  enriched  by 
large  consignments  from  the  owner  from  equa- 
torial Africa,  where  he  is  now  exploring, 
y  LC>ming  to  matters  of  practical  utility  at  the 


QUEX   PARK,  BIRCHINGTON. 

Captain  Cotton,  famous  for  his  daring  feats 
with  tropical  "big  game,"  and  his  travels  in 
little  explored  regions,  has  one  of  the  most 
interesting  gardens  in  the  county  of  Kent,  and 
one  in  which,  while  the  salient  features  are  the 
giant  Conifers  and  other  trees,  which  have  taken 
years  to  grow,  and  general  fruit,  flower,  and  vege- 
table culture  is  carried  out  on  the  best  modern 
principles. 

Modern  gardens  are  plentiful,  but  old  gardens 
are  fast  becoming  scarcer,  and  to  the  visitor, 
therefore,  the  interest  centres  mainly  in  the 
portions  which  tell  of  age.  In  this  direction 
the  eye  turns  to  the  mansion,  with  its  front 
covered  with  white  and  yellow  Banksian  Roses 
running  up  to  the  eaves,  and  other  climbers, 
among  which  is  a  very  old  plant  of  Solanum  jas- 
minoides,  well  covered  with  its  white  flowers, 
and  which  has  grown  here  unprotected,  although 
generally  supposed  to  be  a  greenhouse  plant. 
The  porch  and  verandah  have  a  covering  of 
scarlet-leafed  Ampelopsis  and  Eoses,  and  in  front 
are  some  fine  Cupressus  and  other  Conifers. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  house,  planted  on  the 
wide  expanse  of  lawn,  which  now  covers  also  the 
old  kitchen-garden,  are  some  magnificent  Cedars, 
and  other  trees  of  great  age,  some  of  the  most 
remarkable  being  a  gigantic  Cupressus  niacro- 
carpa,  of  fine  form,  beautifully  branched,  and 
whose  head  covers  a  circumference  of  about 
ISO  feet — a  grand  object;  Abies  Pinsapo,  and 
A.  Nordmanniana,  each  some  CO  ft.  in  height,  and 
Deodars  still  larger.  Beyond,  and  near  the  sunk 
garden  of  flowers  and  water-plants,  are  some  huge 
Evergreen  Oaks  of  great  age  and  beauty,  and 
beside  one  of  which  is  a  "Wigwam,"  covered  with 
Fig  trees  that  fruit  freely.  On  two  sides  the 
lawn  is  bounded  by  herbaceous  borders,  15  to  20 
feet  in  width,  and  in  season  these  are  resplendent 
with  showy  flowers,  the  wall  on  one  side  still 
supporting  Peach  and  Nectarine  cases.  These 
are  the  last  remains  of  the  old  kitchen-garden, 
and  are  to  be  removed,  as  provision  for  fruit- 
growing is  made  in  another  part  of  the 
garden.  The  wall  at  the  other  angle  is  covered 
with  Poses,  Ceanothus,  and  other  showy  climbers, 
and  wall  shrubs,  among  some  of  which  the  slender 
stems  and  small  leaves  of  Muehlenbeckia  com- 
plexa  give  good  effect. 

Around  the  gardens  and  grounds  run  shrub- 
beries and  walks,  having  a  circuit  of  about  four 
miles,  the  whole  forming  a  delightful  part  of  the 
estate.  For  over  the  greater  part  of  the  distance  the 
walks  run  through  the  shrubberies  and  plantations, 
and  are  cool  in  the  summer  and  secluded  at  all 
times.  Every  part  of  the  grounds  is  interesting, 
and  many  of  the  objects  very  remarkable.  For 
example  there  is  the  lofty  "  Bell  Tower,"  with  its 
fine  jieal  of  bells,  and  the  tall  ornamental  spire-like 
apex  (fig.  145),  which  being  visible  from  the  sea, 


Fir;.  H5.—  THE  WATERLOO  (BELL)  TOWER,; 
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border  of  the  estate,  our  attention  was  drawn  by 
Mr.  Cornford,  the  gardener,  who  has  worked  so 
intelligently  for  so  many  years  to  bring  the  old 
gardens  up  to  the  standard  of  modern  times,  to 
some  caves  in  the  chalk  which  he  had  excavated, 
in  order  to  use  the  material  for  road-making. 
Some  years  ago  it  occurred  to  him  that  the  ex- 
cavations might  be  used  for  growing  Mushrooms, 
and  the  venture  proved  very  successful.  For 
storing  bulbs,  roots,  and  other  things  merely 
requiring  to  have  the  frost  kept  out,  and  which 
are  easily  injured  by  artificial  heat,  the  caves 
answer  perfectly,  and  this  winter  one  is  to  be 
used  as  a  fruit  room. 

About  a  score  of  gardeners  are  occupied  on  the 
place,  and  one  of  its  more  recent  improvements 
is  the  erection  of  new  and  comfortable  bothies, 
fitted  with  all  the  sanitary  improvements  and 
modern  appliances,  and  from  which  many  wealthy 
garden-owners  might  well  take  pattern. 


The  Plant-houses 
are  nearly  all  new  structures,  built  of  Teak-wood. 
The  idea  was  that  Teak  did  not  require  painting ; 
but  Mr.  Cornford  resorted  to  painting  it  after  a 
time,  for  cleanliness  sake. 

The  first  of  the  new  range  is  a  stove-house, 
with  foliage  plants  and  Orchids;  the  next,  the 
plants  are  chiefly  Orchids,  a  large  number  of 
Calanthe  Veitchi  and  other  Calanthes  on  the  shelf 
being,  very  vigorous,  and  promising  well  for 
winter  bloom.  The  next  house  to  this  one  con- 
tains Cattleyas,  the  C.  Bowringiana  being  fine, 
and  C.  Gaskelliana,  C.  Leopoldi,  and  a  few  more 
in  bloom  ;  Cissus  discolor  and  Stephanotis  cover- 
ing the  bact  wall.  Then  follows  a  range  of 
vineries,  most  of  the  houses  having  Pancratiums, 
Amaryllis,  Ccelogyne  eristata,  and  other  plants 
or  supplying  cut  flowers  or  foliage. 

In  one  house  is  a  number  of  bulbous  plants 
sent  by  Captain  Cotton  from  tropical  Africa,  and 
out  of  which  some  new  things  are  expected ; 
among  them,  in  flower,  was  a  good  potf  ul  of  the 
carmine-scarlet  Cyrtanthus  sanguineus,  or  Gastro- 
nema,  as  it  is  often  called.  Then  follow  the 
Peach  and  Nectarine-houses ;  a  warm-house  of 
good  Eucharis  and  Pancratiums  ;  a  span  stove  of 
Codiamrns,  Allamandas,  &c. ;  and  various  other 
houses  and  pits  with  succession  crops.  The  orna- 
mental fernery  has  a  pretty  display  of  Ferns, 
Asparagus  Sprengeri,  Ficus  stipularis,  and  other 
elegant  plants ;  and  backing  it  is  a  house  of 
Cypripediums,  Ccelogynes,  &c. 

Chrysanthemums  are  special  favourites  with 
Mr.  Cornford,  who  has  for  three  years  in  succession 
held  the  Challenge  Cup  of  the  Isle  of  Thanet 
Chrysanthemum  Society  ;  and  for  the  final  and 
successful  contest  was,  at  the  time  of  my  visit, 
preparing  some  1,600  grand  plants  of  all  the  best 
varieties. 

The  Kitchen  and  Fruit  Gardens. 

The  new  kitchen  garden  of  3  J  acres  has  a 
14-inch  thick  wall  all  round,  and  it  is  wired  to 
avoid  nailing.  It  has  arched  cross  walks  covered 
with  cordon  Pears,  Apples,  and  other  fruits ;  and  in 
the  centre  is  the  water  supply,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  important  matters  to  look  to  in  the  Isle  of 
Thanet,  where  the  need  of  water  is  great,  and  the 
supply  not  all  that  could  be  desired  at  times. 

Adjoining  the  new  walled-in  garden  is  another 
large  kitchen  garden,  bounded  by  a  dense  Holly 
hedge.  Both  have  been  carefully  planted  by  Mr. 
Cornford,  and  when  the  newly-moved  trees  become 
established  they  will  give  heavy  crops.  J.  O'B. 


SOCIETIES. 


NATIONAL    CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

December  3.— A  meeting  of  the  Floral  Committee 
wis  held  at  1  o'clock  on  Tuesday  last,  when  a  con- 
siderable number  of  novelties  was  forthcoming.  Few 
of  these,  however,  surpassed  existing  varieties,  but 
First-class  Certificates  were  awarded  to  those  following  : 

Chrysanthemum  general  IfiMon.—A  well-known  yellow 
Japanese  variety,  shaded  with  bronze,  occasionally 
developing  a  suspicion  of  red  colour  along  the  margins 
of  the  florets.  A  capital  variety  that  has  been  exhibited 
in  good  condition  many  times  this  season.  From  Mr. 
Norman  Davis. 

C.  Beauty  of  Leigh.— K  large  golden  yellow  coloured 
Japinese,  with  long,  fairly-broad  florets,  which  in- 
curve at  the  tips;  the  flowers  measured  8  ins.  across. 
From  Mr.  C.  Peniord,  Leigh  Park  Gardens,  Havant, 
Hants. 

C.  Mits  E.  Seward.  — A  yellow -coloured  incurved 
variety,  having  a  bronze  shading  on  the  reverse  of 
florets.  The  variety  has  been  described  previously  in 
these  pages,  and  it  obtained  an  Award  of  Merit  from 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  November  18.  Shown 
by  Mr.  Seward,  Hanwell. 


December  2,  3,  4.— The  last  public  exhibition  of  the 
National  Chrysanthemum,  for  the  present  season,  was 
opened  on  Tuesday  last  in  the  Royal  Aquarium,  West 
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minster,  'and  a  very  large  display  of  cut  flowers  was 
made.  It  was  due  probably  to  the  lateness  of  the 
season,  that  the  flowers  shown  were  not  so  faded  in 
appearance  as  is  usual  at  the  winter  exhibition,  and 
particularly  in  the  exhibition  of  1901.  The  incurved 
flowers  were  not  perfectly  developed  at  the  November 
show,  and  this  circumstance  mainly  explains  how  it  is 
Mr.  HiGOa  was  able  to  show  such  good  blooms  this 
week. 

In  the  Japanese  classes  the  competition  was  equally 
remarkable,  there  having  been  as  many  as  eleven  collec- 
tions in  the  c  ass  for  twenty-four  blooms,  and  con- 
sidering them  generally  they  were  of  fresh  appearance, 
but  unfortunately  most  of  the  varieties  were  similar  to 
those  exhibited  in  November. 

Bush  plants  of  Chrysanthemums  were  very  few  in 
number,  but  the  groups  of  these  plants  associated  with 
other  species  were  good,  and  several  exhibits  of 
Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine  excelled  anything  of  the 
kind  seen  previously. 

This  exhibition,  it  may  be  remembered,  is  not  only 
the  last  of  the  season,  but  it  is  the  last  that  will  beheld 
in  the  Royal  Aquarium,  the  building  having  been  pur- 
chased for  providing  a  "New  Home  "fort  he  Wesleyans- 
Most  people  at  the  show  were  asking,  "  Where  will  the 
next  exhibition  be  held  ? "  It  was  remarkable  that  on 
this  occasion,  the  weather  being  bright,  the  light  in  the 
building  was  less  unsatisfactory  than  usual.  Most  of 
the  work  was  efficiently  discharged  by  Mr.  Richard 

Dean. 

BLOOMS   ON   BOARDS. 

The  largest  class  for  Japanese  varieties  called  for 
twenty-four  blooms,  in  not  fewer  than  eighteen  varie- 
ties. There  were  eleven  exhibits,  at  least,  in  this  class. 
The  1st  prize  was  won  by  Mr.  R.  Kenyon,  gr.  to  A.  F. 
Hills,  Esq.,  Monkhams,  Woodford  Green.  The  varie- 
ties displayed  were  all  pretty  well  known,  and  except- 
ing a  specimen  of  C  J.  Mee,  none  of  them  exhibited 
signs  of  age.  Particularly  good  were  Bessie  Godfrey, 
W.  H.  Whitehou-e,  Madame  R  Cadbury.  Mrs.  Barklcy 
(excellent  colour),  Mrs.  T.  Thirkell,  Chas.  Longley, 
M.  Chenon  de  Leche,  &c.  2nd,  Mr.  John  Simon,  gr.  to 
W.  W.  Mann.  Esq.,  Ravenswood,  Bexley,  Kent.  A  large 
bloom  of  Madame  Carnot  in  this  exhibit  had  not  fully 
developed  even,  but  generally  there  was  much  less 
brilliant  colour  in  these  flowers  than  in  those  awarded 
1st  prize.  3rd,  Mr.  G.  J.  Hunt,  gr.  to  Pantia  Ralli, 
Esq.,  Ashtead  Park,  Epsom. 

Nine  exhibits  were  staged  in  a  class  for  twelve 
Japanese  blooms,  distinct,  and  the  best  were  shown  by 
Mr.  Kenyon.  He  had  a  marvellously  good  bloom  of 
Madame  R.  Cadbury  in  one  corner  of  the  back  row,  and 
his  flower  of  W.  H.  Whitehouse  was  remarkable;  2nd, 
Mr.  G.  J.  Hunt,  who  was  niuch  behind  in  point  of  size 
and  colour;  3rd,  Mr.  H.  Weeks,  The  Gardens,  Thrump- 
ton  Hall,  Derby.  Ethel  Fitzroy  as  shown  in  this  exhibit 
wasbeautiful,  and  indeed,  the  colours  generally  were 
so  good  that  we  should  have  preferred  to  see  the  2nd 
prize  awarded  this  exhibit,  although  the  blooms  were 
a  little  smaller. 

Among  a  dozen  or  so  exhibits  of  six  Japanese  blooms, 
distinct,  one  from  Mr.  R.  C,  Pulling,  Monkhams  Nur- 
series, Woodford  Green,  containing  a  remarkable 
bloom  of  Madame  R.  Cadbury.  obtained  1st  prize.  His 
other  varieties  were  General  Hutton,  M.  Hoste, 
Australie,  Madame  Carnot,  and  M.  Louis  Rcmy.  Mr. 
J.  F.  Clark,  gr.  to  Makk  Firth,  Esq.,  Wiston  Hall, 
Leicester,  was  2nd ;  and  Mr.  W.  Hammond,  gr.  to  Mrs. 
Sam  Lewis,  Woodsidc,  Maidenhead,  3rd. 

In  the  amateurs'  section,  the  winners  for  twelve 
Japanese  blooms,  distinct,  were  Mr.  H.  Love,  1,  Mel- 
ville Terrace,  Sandown,  Isle  of  Wight;  and  Mr.  W. 
Tipler,  gr.  to  Miss  Smith  Dorrien,  Hartwell  Villa, 
Aylesbury;  and  for  six  blooms,  distinct,  Mr.  L  Gooch, 
gr.  to  T.  Wickham  Jones,  Esq  ,  Trocester  Lodge.  South 
Norwood;  and  Mr  M.  Rayment,  gr.  to  W.  Beech,  Esq  ., 
North  Ockeuden,  Romford,  Essex., 

The  best  exhibits  from  amateurs  in  Division  B  were 
Mr.  A.  R.  Kniuht,  63,  Hardinge  Road  Ashford,  Kent; 
Mr.  W.  G.  Prudden-Clakk,  York  Road,  Hitchin  ;  and 
Mr.  Ed.  H.  Palmer,  Warrenhoe,  Hertford. 

INCURVED    BLOOMS. 

The  dozen  of  incurveds  shown  by  Mr.  W.  Higgs,  gr. 
to  J.  B.  Hankey,  Esq.,  Feieham  Park,  Fetcham,  were 
surprisingly  good.  The  varieties  were  Frank  Ham- 
mond, Ralph  Hatton,  Ma  Perfection,  Egyptian,  Mrs.  F. 
Judson,  Ialene,  Madame  Lucie  Faure,  and  Bonnie 
Dundee.  The  2nd  prize  collection  among  twelve 
exhibits  was  shown  by  Mr.  G.  J.  Hunt. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS  IN  VASES  OR  SPRAYS. 

The  largest "  Vase  class  "  was  lor  twenty- four  bunches, 

not  fewer  than  three  of  one  variety  only  in  a  bunch, 


with  at  least  ii  inches  of  stem  showing  above  the  vase. 
The  best  blooms  were  shown  by  Mr.  R.jC.  Pulling, 
Monkham  Nurseries,  Woodford  Green;  the  varieties 
were  all  of  them  known  ones.  2nd,  Mr.  G.  J.  Hunt; 
and  3rd,  Mr.  C.  Payne,  gr.  to  C.  J.  Whittington,  Esq., 
Sandhills,  Bletchworth,  Surrey. 

The  best  exhibit  of  twelve  bunches  of  Japanese 
blooms  came  also  from  Mr.  R,  C.  Pullint;  ;  and  the 
winners  of  the  2nd  and  3rd  prizes  were  Mr.  H.  Perkins, 
gr.  to  the  Hon.  W.  F.  D.  Smith,  M.P.,  Grcenlands 
Henley-on-Thames;  and  Mr.  W.  Howe,  gr.  to  Amy, 
Lady  Tate,  Park  Hill. 

The  1st  prize  for  six  bunches  was  won  by  Mr.  J. 
Sandford,  gr.  to  G.  W.  Wright  Ingle,  Esq.,  Wood 
House.  North  Finchley. 

SINGLE-FLOWERED  AND  OTHER  DECORATIVE 
VARIETIES. 

At  these  late  shows  the  single- flowered  varieties  are 
very  attractive 

Mr.  G.  W.  Forbes,  gr.  to  Madame  Nicols,  Regent 
House,  Surbtton,  won  the  1st  prize  for  six  bunches  of 
large  flowered  varieties,  showing  Earlswood  Beauty 
(white),  Lady  Sarah  Wilson  (red),  Felis  (crimson,  with 
conspicuous  yellow  ring  around  disc).  White  Pearl,  and 
Lady  R.  Euller.  2nd,  Mr.  J.  French;  and  3rd,  Mr. 
Chas.  Bentley,  gr.  to  Col.  W.  J.  Bosworth,  Cedar 
Court,  Roehampton. 

The  best  small  flowered  single  varieties  were  also 
shown  by  Mr.  Forres,  aud  he  included  Mrs.  D.  B. 
Crane,  Souvenir  de  Mary  Stevenson,  Little  Pet,  Miss 
Annie  Holden,  and  Lily  Anderson.  2nd,  Mr.  Jas. 
Lock  ;  and  3rd,  Mr.  J.  French. 

A  class  for  six  bunches  of  decorative,  spidery,  t.hread- 
petalled  or  plumed  Chrysanthemums,  was  won  by  Mr. 
J.  French,  gr.  to  Mrs.  Barclay,  Ambleside,  Wimbledon 
Park,  showing  such  varieties  as  Cheveux  d'Or,  Mrs. 
Filkins,  Cannell's  Favourite.  &c;  2nd, Mr. G.  W.Forbes, 
gr.  to  Madame  Nicols,  Regent  House.  Surbiton  ;  and 
3rd,  Mr.  H.  Humphrey,  gr.,  Briggens  Park,  Royden, 
Ware.  The  curious  variety  Arachnoideum  was  shown 
well  in  Mr.  Humphrey's  collection. 

A  pretty  exhibit  of  six  bunches  of  small-flowered 
Pompons  came  from  Mr.  W.  C.  Pagram,  gr.  to  J.  Cour- 
tenay,  Esq.,  The  Whim,  Weybridge.  He  had  the  fol- 
lowing varieties  in  very  good  condition  :  Primrose 
League  (yellow),  Perfection  (bronze  and  yellov:),  Petit 
Nid  (white),  and  Snowdrop  (white). 

FLOWERS  FOR   DECORATION. 

The  best  vase  of  Chrysanthemum  blooms  (excluding 
Pompon  varieties),  arranged  with  any  kind  of  foliage, 
was  shown  by  Mr.  A.  Newell,  gr.  to  Lady  Saunders, 
Fairlawn,  Wimbledon  Common  ;  and  Mr.  Jas.  Lock, 
gr.  to  the  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Swinfen  Eady,  Oatlands 
Lodge,  Weybridge,  was  2nd, 

Mr.  D.  B.  Crane,  4,  Woodview  Terrace.  Archway 
Road,  Highgate.  had  the  best  vase  of  Pompon  flowers, 
using  yellow  aud  white  ones  only  ;  Miss  C.  B.  Cole  was 
2nd.    There  were  nine  exhibitors. 

MissfC.  B.  Cole,  The  Vineyards,  Feltbam,  who  is 
always  more  or  less  successful  in  these  classes,  had  the 
best  hand-basket  of  Chrysanthemum  blooms,  using  the 
colours  yellow,  bronze,  and  white  ;  2nd,  Mr.  J.  French. 
There  were  six  exhibits. 

Exhibitsof  similar  character  to  those  described  above 
were  shown  by  amateurs,  and  Mr.  T.  L.  Turk,  gr.  to  T. 
BONEY',  Esq.,  Southsvood  House,  Highgate;  Mr.  W. 
Gooding,  Edenbridge,  Kent;  and  Mr.  H  Pestill,  gr.  to 
F.  S.  Wi<;RAM,Esq  ,  Elston,  Beds,  were  most  successful. 

PLANTS  IN  POTS. 

The  best  exhibit  of  a  collection  of  bush-grown  plants 
of  decorative  varieties  was  from  Mr.  W.  Veatman,  gr.  to 
J.  E.  Bennett,  Esq.,  Hamilton  Lodge,  Stamford  Hill, 
and  his  varieties  were  Mdlle  Lecroix,  Madame  Ricoud, 
Vivland  Morel,  J.  Shrimp  ton,  aud  Lady  Hauhain. 

There  were  two  exhibits  of  groups  of  Chrysanthe- 
mums and  miscellaneous  plants  arranged  in  semi-' 
circles  of  12  feet  by  ti  feet.  The  more  effective  one  was 
from  Mr.  W.  Howe.gr.  to  Amy'.  Lady  Tate,  Park  Hill, 
Streatham  Common.  His  group  contained  some  well- 
grown  Foinsettias  in  the  centre,  with  elegant  Codireums 
and  other  plants  interspersed,  the  Clnrysantnemums 
being  grouped  on  either  side;  Pancratiums,  Ilippeas- 
trunis,  Callas,  Astiibes.  &c.,  and  many  Hue  foliage 
plants  were  contained  in  the  exhibit.  2nd.  Mr.  Rout. 
Foster,  Nunhead  Cemetery,  who  made  a  bolder  display 
of  Chrysanthemums,  bul  obtained  less  effect. 

Mr.  W  Howe  also  obtained  1st  prize  for  a  collect  ion 
of  miscellaneous  plants  arranged  for  effect  On  a  table 
space  of  9  feet  by  U  feet,  and  showed  a  very  choice  lot 
■   of  species  which  were  arranged  to  excellent  eflec 

A  class  for  six  plants  of  flowering  Begonia?  brought  a 


remarkable  exhibit  from  Martin  R.  Smith,  Esq., 
Hayes,  Kent  (gr.,  Mr.  C.  Blick).  The  plants  of  Gloire 
de  Lorraine  and  Turnford  Hall  were  about  3  feet  across, 
and  were  trained  almost  flat,  their  height  above  the 
top  of  the  pot  being  little  more  than  G  inches.  They 
were  abundantly  flowered. 

MISCELLANEOUS    EXHIBITS. 

Amongst  the  non-competitive  exhibits  were  two 
remarkable  exhibits  of  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine  and 
Turnford  Hall,  from  Martin  R.  Smith,  Esq.,  Hayes, 
KenWgr.,  Mr.  C.  Blick).  and  Sir  Chas  Pigott,  Bart., 
Wexham  Park,  Slough  (gr.,  Mr.  J.  Fleming).  From  M. 
Smith,  Esq  ,  there  were  about  two  dozen  plants, 
arranged  on  a  long  table,  with  Ferns  and  some  large 
Chrysanthemum  blooms.  The  Begonias  were  similar 
to  those  from  the  same  exhibitor  in  the  competitive 
class  (Gold  Medal). 

Sir  Chas.  PifiOTT's  two  dozen  plants  were  about 
3  feet  across,  and  nearly  as  much  high.  Most  of  them 
were  in  7-inch  pots,  and  all  of  them  had  been  grown 
from  cuttings  struck  since  April,  and  each  plant  had 
grown  from  a  single  stem.  The  amount  of  growth  and 
bloom  the  plants  have  developed  since  April  is  remark- 
able indeed  (Gold  Medal). 

Mr.  Nohman  Davis,  Chrysanthemum  Nursery,  Fram- 
fleld,  Sussex,  taking  one  half  of  the  space  under  the 
great  organ,  made  a  grand  display  with  cut  blooms  of 
Chrysanthemums,  all  very  tastefully  arranged  in  vases, 
bamboo- stands,  or  as  single  specimens  appearing 
through  a  groundwork  of  Ferns.  Amongst  the  varie- 
ties we  noticed  Madame  Carnot,  Mrs.  Mease,  G.  J. 
Warren,  General  Hutton,  Mme.  Paola  Radaelli,  Mme. 
Nagelwackers,  a  white  Japanese,  high  flower,  with 
reflexing  florets  ;  and  many  others,  including  Pompons 
and  singles.  The  flowers  were  arranged  with  choice 
foliage  plants  (Large  Gold  Medal). 

Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  of  the  Ryecroft  Nursery,  Hither 
Green,  Lewishara,  taking  the  remaining  half  of  space 
under  the  organ,  made  a  strikingly  imposing  show  of 
blooms.  Three  large  and  handsome  vases  were  fur- 
nished with  nearly  100  blooms  of  the  white  Japanese 
Dorothy  Pywell ;  in  smaller  vases  were  bright  blooms 
of  a  yellow  Japanese,  Mrs.  H.  St.  Maud,  Chas  Longley. 
and  others.  On  boards  in  front  of  these  were  numbers 
of  blooms  representing  a  variety  of  novelties,  and  the 
exhibit  was  brightened  considerably  by  the  inclusion 
of  a  number  of  plants  of  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine^ 
and  ornamental  foliage  plants.  Among  some  pretty 
Pompon  flowers,  Osiris,  pink,  with  high  yellow  centre, 
was  most  attractive  (Large  Gold  Medal). 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons'  exhibits  at  these  shows 
are  usually  of  the  same  character,  a  very  long  table 
with  a  row  of  tall  Palms  along  the  centre,  and  on  one 
side  a  display  of  zonal  Pelargonium  flowers  in  three 
rows,  relieved  finely  with  Ferns,  and  on  the  other  side 
flowers  of  Chrysanthemums  in  four  rows,  whilst  at 
either  end  are  excellent  groups  of  Begonia  Gloire  de 
Lorraine,  and  occasionally  of  Cannas  also.  On  this 
occasion  there  were  no  Cannas,  but  the  Pelargoniums 
under  the  unusually  good  light  appeared  more  bril- 
liant than  ever,  and  amongst  the  numerous  varieties 
of  Chrysanthemums  there  were  about  thirty  blooms 
of  the  Japanese  General  Hutton,  an  Australian  seed- 
ling, certificated. on  the  same  date  (Gold  Medal). 

Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  &  Son,  Highgate  Nurseries, 
Louden,  N,  exhibited  flowers  of  ne*  varieties  of 
Carnations,  similiar  to  those  described  on  p.  375. 
in  our  issue  for  November  22.  The  excellent 
white  variety  Mrs.  S.  J.  Brooks  was  given  greatest 
prominence;  it  is  a  very  valuable  variety;  Mrs.  Law- 
son,  Governor  Roosevelt,  America,  Sir  Hector  Mac- 
Donald,  and  others,  were  very  bright  (Large  Silver 
Medal). 

Messrs.  W.  Ci.iuran  A  Son,  Altrinchnm  and  Man- 
chester-, furnished  a  good  sized  table  with  flowers  ot 
single  Chrysanthemums  in  great  variety.  Many  of 
them  were  seedlings  possessed  of  excellent  qualities 
(Silver  gilt  Medal). 

Mr,  W.  .1.  Godfrey,  Exmouth,  Devon,  had  an  exhibit 
of  Chrysanthemum  blooms  in  which  could  be  seen 
many  of  this  raiser's  novelties.  There  were  tome  good 
decorative  varieties  also,  as  Scarlet.  PiiLce,  Golden 
Prince,  Nagoya  (yellow),  A.-. 

Mr  Robert  FOSTER,  superintendent  Nunhead  Ceme- 
tery, exhibited  a  group  Of  Chrysanthemum  ]>1:miis  in 
flower;  Begonia  'Gloire  de  Lorraine,  &c  (Silver-gilt 
Medal).       '     '" 

Messrs.  Geo.  ,BpvK8  *t  Co.,  Ayle&tone  Nurseries, 
Leicester,  exhibited  Carnations  in  pots,  in  anumhOl  i  I 
rarielie!  including  Mrs.  T,  W.  Laws  on,  Shazada,  Pride 
of  the  Market,  and  Lady  Carlisle,  &P«  Also  blooms  .if 
a  large  number  of  varieties. 
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LINNEAN. 

November  20.— Professor  S.  H.  Vines,  F.R.S.,  Presi- 
dent, in  the  chair.  Mr.  Edward  Augustus  Bowles 
was  admitted  a  Fellow. 

Mr.  R.  Morton  Middleton,  F.L.S.,  gave  an  account 
of  the  dissertation  by  Linnaeus  on  Siren  laeertina, 
annotated  by  the  author,  which  Mr.  Middleton  had 
found  in  a  dealer's  possession,  and  since  then  had  been 
presented  to  the  Society  by  the  treasurer. 
'Mr.  W.  C.  Worsdell,  F.L  S  ,  showed  a  series  of 
anomalous  virescent  flowers  of  Helenium  autumnale, 
sis  strong  plants  in  the  garden  at  Friar  Park,  Henley, 
She  residence  of  the  treasurer,  being  thU3  affected. 
.  Mr.  H.  E.  H.  Smedley,  F.L  S..  F.G.S  ,  exhibited  large 
wax  models  of  the  fossil  seeds  of  Stephanospermum 
akenioides  and  Lagenostoma.  the  latter  occurring  in 
the  Lower  Coal-Measures  of  Lancashire;  he  also  showed 
a  model  of  a  recent  Cycad  for  comparison. 

Eir.ymes  ia  Plants.— The  President  reminded  the  So- 
ciety that  exactly  a  year  ago  he  had  the  ho  iour  of 
giving  an  account  of  some  observations  upon  the 
action  of  the  "  enzyme  '*  contained  in  the  secretion  of 
Nepenthes.  That  enzyme,  he  then  explained  not  only 
possesses  the  property  of  peptonising  the  higher  pro- 
leids  (e.g  .  norm),  but  is  also  proteolytic,  decomposing 
the  proteid  molecule  into  non-proteid  nitrogenous  sub- 
stances, such  as  leucin  and  tryptophane.  The  proof  of 
this  is  afforded  by  the  fact  that  liquids  containing 
proteids  that  have  undergone  digestion  give  the 
tryptjphane-reaction;  that  is,  a  pink  or  violet  colour 
on  the  addition  of  chlorine-water. 

Since  that  time  many  other  plants  have  been  investi- 
gated with  the  object  of  ascertaining  (1)  whether  or  not 
a  digestive  enzyme  were  present,  and  (2)  of  determiniug 
the  nature  of  its  action.  In  almost  all  cases  the  pre- 
sence of  a  proteolytic  enzyme  has  been  demonstrated  : 
in  the  first  instance,  plants  which  were  known  to 
possess  a  peptonising  enzyme  were  made  the  subject 
of  experiment,  with  the  result  that  the  enzyme  was 
in  all  cases  found  to  be  proteolytic.  This  is  true 
of  the  juice  of  the  Pineapple  (Ananas  sativus,  Schult,  f.)( 
of  the  latex  of  the  Papaw  (Carica  Papaya,  L.),  of  the 
Fig  ^Ficus  Carica,  L.),  of  the  milk  of  the  Coco-nut 
(Cocos  nucifera,  L.),  of  the  seeds  of  Vicia  Faba,  L., 
and  of  Hordeum  vulgare,  L,of  yeast  (Saccharomyces 
Cerevisise,  Meyen),  and  of  the  bacteria  of  putrefaction 
Csee  Annate  of  Botany,  vol.  xvi.,  1902,  p.  1). 

The  investigation  was  then  extended  to  different 
parts  of  widely  differing  plants.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  proicids  occurring  naturally  in  plants  are 
such  (e.g.,  globulins  and  albumoses)  as  are  readily 
digested,  whereas  those  generally  used  (e.g.,  egg- 
aloumin,  fibrin)  are  much  more  resilient,  the  material 
4>  be  digested  was  supplied  in  the  form  of  the  com- 
mercial product  kuoun  as  Witte-peptone,  a  mixture  of 
albumoses  and  peptones.  It  was  found  that,  with  few 
exceptions,  an  enzyme  was  present  which,  as  proved  by 
the  tryptophane-reaction.proteolysed  these  substances 
in  4  to  20  hours.  Only  those  experiments  are  relied 
on  in  which  the  period  of  digestion  was  too  brief  to 
admit  of  putrefaction ;  or  in  which  an  antiseptic  was 
employed.  The  digestive  power  is  destroyed  by  boiling. 
'  Having  established  the  presence  of  a  proteolytic 
enzyme,  the  next  step  was  to  ascertain  whether  Ihe 
tissues  or  juices  of  the  plants  under  investigation  were 
sapable  (like  the  Pineapple,  the  Fig,  the  Papaw,  &c.)  of 
peptonising  the  higher  proteids.  Evideace  of  the 
peptonisation  of  fibrin  and  of  thecaseinogen  of  milk  was 
obtained  in  the  case  of  the  juice  of  the  Melon,  of  the 
watery  extract  of  the  Lettuce,  and  of  the  tissue  of  the 
Mushroom.  The  results  in  other  cases  were  either 
doubtful  or  negative.  There  was  frequently  evidence 
that  the  proteids  naturally  existing  in  the  vegetable 
substances  themselves  had  been  digested. 
:  The  experiments  definitely  establish  the  fact  that  an 
enzyme  which  actively  proteolyses  the  simpler  forms  of 
proteid  is  present  in  all  parts  of  the  plant-body.  But 
the  question  as  to  the  precise  nature  of  this  enzyme 
still  remains  to  be  answered.  Where  proteolysis  is 
accompanied  by  peptonisation,  it  may  be  inferred  that 
the  enzyme  is  allied  to  the  trypsin  of  the  animal  body. 
Where  no  peptonisation,  but  only  proteolysis,  can  be 
detected,  it  seems  probable  that  the  enzyme  is  allied  to 
the  erepsin,  recently  discovered  by  Cohnheim  in  the 
3inall  intestine.  Possibly  more  than  one  enzyme  may 
be  active  in  certain  cases. 
'  The  conclusions  arrived  at  depend  eul  irely  upon  the 
reliability  of  the  tryptophane-reaction  as  evidence  of 
proteolysis.  From  what  is  known  as  to  its  Chemical  com- 
position, and  as  to  theconditions  of  its  formation  in  diges- 
tion, there  can  be  no  doubt  that  tryptophane  is  a  product 
of.thedisruptioii  ot  the  proteid  molecule.  The  point  that 
had  more  particularly  to  be  determined  was  whether 
the  substance  giving  the  colour-reaction  with  chlorine 
in  these  experiments  is  really  trypiophane.  The  isola- 
tion of  tryptophane  is  a  difficult  process,  and  was  not 
attempted.  The  chemical  identity  of  the  su  istanee  is, 
however,  established  by  the  fact  that  its  c  lorine-com- 
pound  was  found  to  give  the  same  absorption-spectrum 
as  does  that  of  tryptophane,  namely,  a  tana  in  the 
green  on  the  yellow  side  of  the  thallium  line. 

Prcf.  H.  E.  Armstrong,  F.R.S.,  a  visitor,  and  Prof.  J. 
Reynolds  Green,  F.R.S.,  F.L.S.,  contributed  some 
additional  remarks. 


Mr  A.  G.  Tansley,  F.L.S,  in  his  paper,  illustrated 
by  lantern  slides,  "The  Relation  of  Histogenesis  to 
Tissue-Morphology,"  dealt  with  a  few  points  bearing  on 
the  relation  of  histogenesis  at  the  apex  of  the  stem  in 
the  Pteridophyta  to  the  morphology  of  the  tissue- 
regions  in  the  adult  stem. 

Mr.  L.  A.  Boodle.  F.L.S. ,  followed  with  a  paper 
entitled  "  Ste^ar  Structure  of  Schizjea  and  other 
Ferns,"  illustrated  by  lantern-slides. 


NATURAL     HISTORY     AND     ANTI- 
QUARIAN OF  ABERDEEN. 

THE   DISAPPEARING  FLORA  OF  ABERDEEN. 

November  21.— The  annual  meeting  of  the  Aberdeen 
Natural  History  and  Antiquarian  Society  was  held  In 
the  Marischal  College.  Dr.  James  W.  H.  Trail.  Professor 
of  Botany  in  Aberdeen  University,  President  of  the 
Society,  occupied  the  chair.  The  membership  is 
now  208 

Dr.  Trail  gave  a  paper  on  "The  Disappearing  Flora 
of  Aberdeen,"  in  the  course  of  which  he  said  the  subject 
was  one  at  which  he  had  been  working  for  some  time 
past.  He  had  been  going  into  the  subject  a  good  deal 
more  minutely  during  the  past  year  or  two.  in  the  hope 
of  being  able  to  provide  lists  that  would  be  useful  for 
teachers,  who  had  now  to  give  instruction  in  Nature 
knowledge.  The  flora  of  the  city  parish  he  had 
been  studying  from  the  time  he  became  a  student, 
under  his  predecessor  in  the  chair,  Professor  Dickie. 
During  that  time  he  had  had  impressed  upon  him  the 
very  great  changes  that  were  taking  place.  During  his 
own  experience  the  flora  of  the  district  had  undergone 
an  immense  change,  and  this  was  going  on,  and  had 
gone  on,  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  extremely  difficult 
for  those  who  followed  them  to  realise  what  the  flora 
wa3  at  present,  unless  they  who  lived  in  the  transition 
period  left  some  record  behind  them.  It  was  very 
desirable  that  they,  as  a  society,  should  try,  as  far  as 
they  could,  to  put  the  information  they  had  into  such 
form  as  should  serve  those  who  would  deal  with  the 
subject  at  a  later  time.  Even  to  know  one  small  dis- 
trict well,  meant  a  good  step  forward  towards  knowing 
a  good  deal  more.  He  held  more  and  more  strongly 
the  more  he  saw  of  Nature,  that  there  was  a  wonderful 
truth  in  those  lines  of  Tennyson— 

"  Flower  in  the  crannied  wall, 
I  pluck  you  out  of  the  crannies — 
Hold  you  here,  root  and  all.  in  my  hand, 
Little  flower ;  but  if  I  cou'd  understand 
What  you  are,  root  and  all,  and  all  in  all, 
I  should  know  what  God,  and  man  is." 

Professor  Trail  then  proceeded  to  enumerate  and  to 
describe  briefly  the  works  that  had  assisted  him  in  his 
study  of  the  past  history  of  the  flora  of  the  district, 
and  read  several  interesting  extracts  from  the  wck  of 
Gordon  of  Rothiemaylregarding  the  town  of  Aberdeen 
aud  its  people.  A  number  of  old  pictures  and  maps 
were  then  shown  on  the  screen  by  a  lantern.  From 
these  the  growth  of  the  city  and  the  contingent  changes 
on  the  configuration  of  the  ground  could  be  traced  ; 
in  particular  it  could  be  seen  how  the  Inches,  or  islands 
in  the  estuary  of  the  Dee,  had  completely  disappeared. 

Professor  Trail  then  went  on  to  discuss  the  changes 
which  had  taken  place  in  the  flora  of  the  district  con- 
sequent ujon  the  growth  of  the  city.  The  plants  that 
formerly  were  found  in  the  estuary  of  the  Dee.  he  said, 
had  disappeared.  A  very  great  change  had  taken  place 
through  the  disappearance  of  the  marshes  which  for- 
merly exnted.  with  the  result  that  many  plants  which 
formerly  must  have  been  plentiful,  and  many  others 
of  which  they  had  no  record,  but  which,  considering  the 
flora  of  the  neighbouring  parishes,  must  have  existed, 
had  ceased  to  do  so.  As  nearly  as  he  could  make  out, 
of  all  plant3  of  which  he  had  a  clear  and  definite  record, 
thirty  species  had  disappeared,  and  were  completely 
extinct  within  the  city  area.  About  fifteen  more 
species  he  thought  were  extinct,  but  he  could  not  be 
positive  about  this,  as  the  plants  were  very  small  and 
might  have  been  overlooked.  He  thought,  however, 
that  forty  or  fifty  plants  were  completely  extinct,  and 
several  others  were  becoming  so.  Take,  for  example, 
Heather,  which  must  have  been  very  abundant.  He 
could  find  no  trace  of  it  on  the  north  side  of  the  Dee, 
although  there  was  a  little  on  the  south  side  of  the 
mouth.  Then  again  the  Blueberry,  another  plant  of  the 
same  family,  he  had  found  in  the  Rubislaw  district,  in 
the  Dee  especially,  but  that  ground  was  being  rapidly 
feued.  This  must  have  been  an  abundant  plant,  and 
they  would  therefore  see  that  in  a  single  family,  a  very 
great  change  had  taken  place.  Proceeding  to  describe 
the  causes  of  these  changes.  Professor  Trail  said  in  the 
first  place,  as  they  were  told  by  Gordan,  at  onetime 
the  ground  within  a  mile  of  the  city  was  uncultivated, 
and  there  were  a  great  many  marshes  and  moors  about. 
Earlier  still,  there  were  forests  which  came  down  as  far 
aB  Rubislaw  and  in  from  Newhills  also.  Cutting  down 
the  forests  was  one  of  the  first  ehuuges.  Then  came 
cultivation,  then  the  draining  and  the  clearing  of 
stones  away  from  the  ground.  The  marshes  had  also 
disippeared,  and  great  changes  had  been  made  by 
quarrying,  breaking  up  the  surface  of  the  ground.  For 
instance,  Rubislaw  Quarries  used  to  be  a  happy  hunt- 
ing ground   for  the  botanical  student.     It  was    not 


that  now,  and  perhaps  the  next  holder  of  his  chair 
would  never  recognise  that  this  was  a  place  where 
abundant  specimens  were  found.  Then  a  very 
great  change  had  been  made  in  the  spreading  of  the 
town,  and  the  laying  out  of  the  streets,  and  as  he  had 
said  the  result  had  been  absolutely  to  get  rid  of 
upwards  of  thirty  species.  Comparing  the  flora  with 
that  of  other  parishes,  he  found  fifty-nine  other  plants 
which  he  could  almost  absolutely  say  had  grown 
within  the  city  area  That  was  to  say.  the  effeetof  man's 
occupancy  of  the  city  of  Aberdeen  had  been  to  diminish 
the  native  flora  by  110  to  1^0  species.  A  great  change 
had  also  been  made  in  the  giving  up  of  agricultural 
ground,  and  in  the  dumping  down  of  rubbish  of  all 
kinds,  that  had  done  away  with  many  plants. 

The  old  channel  of  the  Dee  had  been  filled  up,  and 
about  five  acres  were  taken  in  for  the  extension  of  the 
railway.  By  the  kindness  of  the  railway  authorities  he 
was  allowed  to  make  any  observations  he  wished  on 
this  ground,  and  he  did  so  with  great  interest.  He 
found  there  a  very  curious  flora,  by  which  he  could 
tell  of  the  commerce  of  Aberdeen— a  side-light  on  the 
social  life  of  the  city  from  a  botanical  point  of  view. 
Among  the  plants  he  found  were  Orange  tree3.  Vines, 
and  Date  Palms.  These  did  not  survive  our  winter 
except  in  a  few  cases  when  the  plant?  lived  for  a  few 
years,  but  comparatively  few  of  these  plants  now  sur- 
vived. Along  the  side  of  the  river  were  to  be  found  a 
few  intruders,  chiefly  American  plants.  These  in- 
truders mostly  grew  on  cultivated  ground,  and  when 
the  ground  ceased  to  be  cultivated  they  died  out.  But 
there  were  others  which  became  like  natives,  so  that  it 
was  extremely  difficult  in  such  a  parish  to  say  which 
flowers  were  natives,  and  which  had  been  introduced 
by  man.  He  asked  them  whether  it  would  not  be  worth 
their  while  to  obtain  views  such  as  he  had  shown  that 
uight,  and  to  collect  information  of  the  present  history 
of  the  parish.  Another  worthy  object  of  the  Society 
would  be  to  get  together  a  natural  history  of  the  dis- 
trict, including  human  progress,  so  that  those  who 
followed  after  them  might  be  enabled  to  have  an  exact 
record  of  the  changes  and  progress  that  had  taken 
place  at  the  present  time. 

At  the  close  of  the  lecture.  Professor  Trail  explained 
representations  of  specimens  of  many  of  the  plants  he 
had  mentioned. 


REDHILL,  REIGATE  AND  DISTRICT 
GARDENERS'  MUTUAL  IM- 
PROVEMENT. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  fourth  meeting,  held  on 
Tuesday,  November  25,  at  Mutton's  Hotel,  Reigate,  Mr. 
W.  P.  Bound,  gr.,  Gatton  Park,  in  the  chair,  a  lecture 
on  "  Hardy  Fruit  Culture  "  was  delivered  by  Mr.  T.  W 
Herbert,  gr ,  NutQeld  Court,  before  a  numerous 
audience  of  members. 

A  variety  of  exhibits  were  displayed,  including  an 
undisbudded  branch  of  a  Chrysanthemum  from  Mr. 
J.  Seable,  and  a  fine  collection  of  Apples  from  the 
lecturer.  

DEVON    &    EXETEH    GARDENERS'. 

November  23.— At  the  usual  fortnightly  meeting,  Mr 
J.  Mayne,  Bicton  Gardens,  read  an  excellent  paper  on 
"  Hardy  and  Half-hardy  Annuals  for  the  Flower 
Garden." 

Aster  sinensis,  Salpiglossis,  French  and  African 
Marigolds,  Nemesias,  Gypsophila  elegans.  Lantanas, 
Sweet  Sultans,  Portulaccas,  and  other  subjects  which 
like  a  warm  and  dry  situation  were  recommended, 
together  with  appropriate  cultural  directions,  and 
useful  facts  connected  with  the  subject. 


ULSTER  HORTICULTURAL. 

Organisations,  like  individuals,  may  deserve  suc- 
cess; but  it  is  more  difficult  to  achieve  it.  This  Society 
has  done  both,  and  by  its  plucky  enterprise  ha_  grown, 
until  it  is  to-day  one  of  the  most  important  and  useful 
societies  iu  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  present  show  was  postponed  a  fortnight,  so  that 
the  Society  could  secure  the  great  advantage  of  their 
Excellencies  the  Earl  and  Countess  Dudley  for  the 
opening  ceremony.  St.  George's  covered  market  is  an 
ideal  place  to  hold  a  show,  so  comprehensive  and  of  such 
magnitude  is  it.  It  is  capable  of  holding  from  4000  to 
6000  people  with  ease,  and  long  before  the  hour  ap- 
pointed, the  building  was  packed  with  visitors— a 
striking  contrast  to  the  similar  function  last  year, 
when,  owing  to  the  violence  of  a  storm,  the  building 
was  flooded  in  some  parts  to  the  extent  of  '3  feet  in 
depth,  and  certain  plants  were  completely  washed  away 
from  their  positions.  Judging  was  done  under  extreme 
difficulties ;  men  had  to  be  organised  to  wade  into 
the  water  and  arrange  a  system  of  plank  gangways 
for  the  judges.  Such  a  state  of  things  would  have 
extinguished  not  a  few  societies,  but  it  had  the 
opposite  effect  upon  the  Ulster  men,  for  it  really 
stimulated  them  to  greater  efforts,  and  it  made  the 
hearts  glad  of  those  who  knew  this,  to  see  the  Hall 
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crowded  with  visitors  this  year  the  greater  part  of  the 
two  days  the  show  was  open,  thus  securing  the  big 
financial  success  so  worthily  deserved. 

Another  pleasing  feature  of  this  Society,  and  one  quite 
worthy  of  Imitation1,  is  the  free  invitation-  given  to 
every  organised  charitable  body  of  mission  children, 
and  of  every  denomination,  on  the  morning  of  the 
second  day.  i  The  pleasure  enjoyed  by  these  little 
waifs  and  strays  must  be  seen  to  be  fully  realised,  as 
they  are  allowed  full  freedom  during  their  visit  — a 
confidence  which  they  have  in  no  single  case  abused. 
Through  the  kindness  of  friends,  every  child  is  on 
leaving  presented  with  a  bun,  an  Apple,  a  bag  of  sweets, 
aud  a  button-hole  flower;  possibly  small  matters,  bub 
which  doubtless  create  an  indelible  impression  on 
many  of  these  juvenile  minds ;  and  who  dare  speculate 
on  the  ultimate  result  of  this  little  seed  ? 

The  show  itself  was  of  a  high  order  of  merit,  hardy 
fruits  such  as  Apples  and  Pears  especially  so,  and  one 
was  agreeably  surprised  in  such  an  adverse  season  as 
this,  to  find  the  quality  and  size  so  good  It  is  per- 
fectly clear  that  the  north  of  Ireland  is  capable 
of  growing  fruit  of  firstclass  merit,  and  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  growers  are  not  induced  to  compete  in 
the  section  that  is  reserved  for  them  at  the  Annual 
Fruit  Show  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  held  at 
the  Crystal  Palace. 

If  growers  could  be  so  induced  it  is  a  certainty  they 
would  also  be  able  to  render  a  good  account  of  them- 
selves in  the  open  classes,  especially  if  the  date  was  less 
early  than  that  of  the  last  show.  It  is  to  be  hoped  Irish 
growers  will  be  specially  informed  in  future  of  the 
above  show. 

In  the  class  for  twenty  vases,  Japanese,  in  twenty 
varieties,  three  blooms  of  each,  Lord  O'Neil  was  placed 
1st  (gr.,  John  Johnston);  2nd,  C.  E.  Allen  (gr.,  Mr. 
Jackson). 

Twelve  Japanese  in  twelve  varieties  :  1st,  Lord  O'Neil ; 
2nd,  T.  H.  Torrens  (gr.,  Mr.  Robinson). 

Forty-eight  Japanese,  at  least  thirty-six  varieties  : 
1st,  T.  H.  Torrens  ;  2nd,  John  Torrens  (gr.,  W.  Hodgins). 

One  vase,  six  blooms,  white  :  1st,  R.  E.  Ward  (gr., 
J.  Delaney);  2nd,  T.  H.  Torrens. 

Twenty-four  incurved,  at  least  eighteen  varieties : 
1st,  T.  H  Torreos  ;  2nd,  T.  Watson  (gr.,  S.  Hutchinson). 

Six  vases  St.  Bridsid  Anemones:  1st,  Mrs.  Smyth 
gr.,  E.  Mclllwaine) ;  2nd.  Lord  de  Ros. 

Bridal  bouquet :   1st,  Messrs.  F.  E.  Smith,  Belfast 
2nd,  Messrs.  A.  Dickson,  Belfast. 

Bridesmaid's  Bouquet;  1st,  Messrs.  A.  Dickson;  2nd, 
Messrs.  F.  E.  Smith. 

Table  of  dessert  fruit,  twelve  varieties,  decorated  : 
1st,  Marquis  of  Do  wnshire,  73}  points  (gr  ,  Mr.  Br idshaw) ; 
2nd, Lt. -Gen.  Pakenham,  6ti£  points  (gr.,  Mr.  Harding); 
3rd,  Lord  O'Neil.  56  points  (gr.,  Mr.  Johnston).  i   . 

For  decorations  taken  separately :  1st,  Marquis  of 
Downshire  ;  2nd.  Lord  O'Neil ;  3rd,  Lt.-Gen.  Pakenham. 

Two  bunches  blauk  Grapes,  Alicante  :  1st,  Marquis  of 
Downshire  ;  2nd,  Lord  Macnaghten. 

Two  bunches  Lady  Downes :  1st,  Lieut.-Gen.  Paken- 
ham ;  2nd,  T.  Watson,  Esq. 

Two  bunches  Gros  Colmar :  1st,  Lady  Emily  Bury, 
(gr.,  Mr.  McKenna) ;  2c d,  Marquis  of  Downshire. 

Two  bunches  Muscat  of  Alexandria;  1st,  Lord 
O'Neil;  2nd,  Lieut.-Gen.  Pakenham. 

Twenty-four  dishes  Apples:  1st,  Lieut.-Gen.  Paken- 
ham; 2nd,  Marquis  of  Downshire;  3rd,  Lady  Emily 
Bury. 

Twelve  dishes  Apples:  1st,  Mrs.  R.  Hamilton ;  2nd, 
Countess  of  Caledon 

Collection  of  vegetables,  twelve  kinds  :  1st,  Lieut.- 
Gen.  Sir  R.  Palmer;  2nd,  Lord  Macnaphten. 

The  trade  loyally  supported  the  exhibition  with  large 
and  varied  tables  and  groups  of  plants.  One  group, 
that  of  Hugh  Di  kson  &  Pon,  was  a  masterpiece  of  art 
in  the  artistic  arrangement  around  a  grotto  of  cork,  and 
lighted  with  electricity;  with  the  addition  of  alittle 
warm  colour,  it  would  have  been  quite  perfection. 

The  same  firm  al>o  had  a  large,  well-arranged  group 
of  hardy  shrubs  and  conifers,  for  which  the  firm  is  6D 
celebrated  ;  and  also  a  long  length  of  tabling  containing 
huge  piles  of  choice  Apples,  Pears,  Grapes,  and  other 
fruits,  decorated  with  choice  plants  and  flowers. 

Messrs.  Alex  Dickson  &  Sons,  also  contributed  a 
long  table  of  choice  fruits  charmingly  decorated. 

The  strong  competition  in  the  Butter  department 
shows  how  important  an  industry  are  the  modern  Irish 
Creameries.    Roots  were  also  excellent.  Corr, 


THE  VEGETABLE  GARDEN. 

SPRING  CABBAGES. 
An  interesting  discussion  was  raised  last  year 
in  these  columns  concerning  the  failures  from 
bolting,  &c.,of  spring  Cabbages  in  this  country,  and 
my  intention  in  this  note  is  to  show  the  valne  of 
some  varieties  of  Cabbage  over  others,  and  tlie 
effects  of  different  methods  of  cultivation  ;  the 
Cabbage  being  such  a  useful  vegetablo  in  the 
earlier  half  of  the  year,  and  especially  when  frost 
has  decimated  the  Broccolis  and  greens.    In  some 


gardens,  the  land  is  dug  deeply,  and  large  quan- 
tities of  manure  are  afforded  ;  and  in  these  there 
are  many  failures,  the  causes  of  which  are  not  far 
to  seek.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  early  sown  or 
very  vigorous  plants  are  apt  to  bolt,  that  is,  run 
to  seed  ;  this  is  the  result  of  sowing  at  too  early 
a  date.  Still,  late  sowings,  if  not  so  liable  to  bolt, 
are  not  profitable  [to  the  trade  grower.  Ed.],  as 
they  turn  in  late.  In  order  to  avoid  these  two 
extremes,  I  advise  that  seed  be  sown  from 
July  10  to  20,  or  the  date  may  be  varied  a  little 
earlier  or  later  according  to  latitude. 

As  regards  the  actual  sowing  of  the  seed,  it 
is  such  a  simple  matter  that  I  need  say  but  little 
about  it.  But  even  in  this  matter  there  are  a  few 
points  worth  observing,  as  frequently  the  seed  is 
sown  too  thickly,  and  my  advice  to  beginners  is 
to  have  a  good-sized  level  bed,  and  sow  it  so  as  to 
get  about  one  plant  on  every  2  inches  square.  It 
sometimes  happens  that  from  various  causes 
planting  is  delayed,  the  plants  in  consequence 
get  crowded  in  the  bed,  and  become  thin  and 
drawn,  and  take  a  long  time  in  getting  established. 
Seedlings  may  be  saved  from  this  defect  by 
pricking  out  into  nurse-beds  whilst  in  the  first 
rough  leaves  ;  but  it  is  not  really  necessary  if  the 
seed  be  sown  thinly,  and  at  the  right  time.  It 
is  well  to  sow  on  land  that  has  not  carried  any  of 
the  Cabbage  family  for  a  year  or  two,  for  this 
reason,  that  club-root  is  almost  sure  to  come  if 
Brassicas  be  grown  frequently  in  the  same  spot. 
The  seed-bed  should  not  be  much  enriched,  or  the 
plants  will  be  lacking  in  sturdiness,  and  will  run 
to  leg,  and  be  large  and  soft ;  neither  is  a  hungry 
soil  good  for  the  plants.  In  the  spring  this  is  of 
less  importance,  as  growth  is  then  quick,  and 
the  conditions  are  very  different.  Again,  some 
soils  are  heavy,  others  light,  but  both  may  be 
made  suitable  by  addition  of  suitable  materials, 
which  in  many  cases  would  be  more  beneficial 
than  heavy  dressings  of  manure.  As  regards 
varieties  to  sow  for  consumption  in  the  spring,  I 
observe  that  in  the  north  of  England  the  varieties 
grown  are  not  the  same  as  those  met  with  in  the 
south,  and  the  same  thing  may  be  observed  in  the 
eastern  and  western  parts  of  the  country. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  Ellam's  Early 
Dwarf  is  one  of  the  best  early  varieties  grown,  and 
it  rarely  fails,  though  a  small  number  of  my  plants 
bolted  last  spring  ;  but  I  expect  that  this  was 
due  to  the  seed  being  sown  too  early,  the  plants 
getting  extra  large  before  winter  set  in.  In  the 
north,  Mein's  No.  1  is  a  great  favourite;  here  in 
the  south  I  do  not  think  it  nearly  so  good  as 
Ellam's,  being  later  in  turning  in,  and  also  of 
larger  size.  Wheeler's  Imperial,  an  excellent 
old  variety,  I  place  in  the  same  position  as  Ellam's  ; 
it  does  not  bolt,  is  of  capital  flavour,  and  very 
early.  For  many  years  Early  Nonpareil  was  with 
me  a  great  favourite,  but  it  is  not  so  now  ;  whether 
the  stock  has  degenerated  I  know  not,  but  more 
than  half  the  plants  bolt.  There  is  an  Imperial 
Nonpareil,  but  certainly  I  have  not  yet  had  that 
variety. 

It  should  not  be  supposed  that  I  have  a 
wish  to  depreciate  the  newer  introductions, 
as  I  think  that  during  the  past  few  years  some 
great  improvements  have  taken  place  among 
Cabbages ;  take  Ellam's  as  an  example,  and  there 
are  others.  The  tendency  has  been  to  get-fewer 
coarse  outer  leaves,  niore  rapid  growth,  a  thinner 
midrib  to  the  leaf,  and  good  quality.  For  in- 
stance, many  years  ago  we  had  no  Cabbage  that 
could  compare  with  Sutton's  Earliest;  this  of 
courso  is  a  summer  Cabbage,  but  it  may  be  grown 
by  all  who  require  a  delicate-flavoured  Cabbage 
to  follow  the  spring  varieties.  As  regards  first- 
rate  varieties,  I  should  name  Earliest-of-All,  a  very 
fine  stock ;  this  I  have  sown  in  a  frame  in  January, 
and  had  fit  for  table  use  in  May.  Sutton's 
Imperial  is  a  very  fine  early  variety,  a  little  later 
than  Ellam's,  and  very  true,  so  far  as  was  proved 
in 'a  northern  garden.'  A  CaBbage  much  liked  in 
the  eastern  and  northern  counties,  and  of  splendid 


quality,  is  Johnson's  Early  Market,  a  very  trust-' 
worthy  variety,  and  if  not  sown  too  early,  equal 
to  Ellam's  in  every  point.  In  the  west,  Early 
Offenham  is  much  grown  ;  and  Early  Eainham  is 
a  favourite  market  variety ;  and  these  are  larger 
than  most  of  those  named  above.  I  must  not 
omit  to  mention  that  beautiful  little  Cabbage 
Sutton's  Flower  of  Spring,  one  of  the  earliest, 
of  fine  quality,  and  not  bolting  when  not  sown 
too  early.  Much  the  same  may  be  said  of 
Sutton's  April,  an  excellent  early  Cabbage,  and  of 
the  most  delicate  flavour.  There  are  others,  but 
I  have  n-.ted  the  best  of  the  newer  varieties. 

A  few  words  as  to  cultivation.  I  would  in  all 
cases  advise  a  firm  soil  for  early  spring  Cabbages, 
for  many  failures  occur  by  planting  on  freshly 
dug  rich  land,  the  seedlings  making  soft  growth, 
which  get  badly  injured  at  a  later  date,  and  many 
plants  arc  lost  altogether.  In  heavy,  clayey  soils 
this  remark  would  not  apply  so  strictly.  At 
Syon,  I  grow  a  large  quantity  of  Onions  ;  the  soil 
is  very  light,  too  much  so  for  an  Onion  crop,  and 
it  has  to  be  well  trodden  and  rolled,  and  the 
necessary  cleaning,  thinning,  and  feeding  hardens 
the  surface.  .  When  the  Onion  crop  is  cleared  off, 
■  it  suffices  to  Dutch-hoe  it,  draw  drills,' and  put 
out  the  Cabbage  plants,  and  even  then,  before  the 
approach  of  severe  weather,  the  plants  are  trampled 
round  before  being  earthed-up  ;  and  by  reason  of 
the  firm  'root- hold  the  plants  get,  growth  is 
dwarf  and  firm,  and  there  are  few  failures.  By 
this  it  will  be  seen  there  is  no  manuring  imme- 
diately before  planting,  and  better  results  follow 
manuring  in  early  spring,  or  as  soon  as  growth 
commences,  than  by  using  nitrate  of  soda,  guant), 
fish-manure,  &c,  at  an  earlier  date.  By  adopting 
this  method  I  get  a  greater  number  of  plants  off 
the  land  by  close  planting.  G.  Wythes. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Alpine  Plants  for  a  Small  Town  Garden:  TV.  W. 
Achillea  ,  toinentosa,  ^Ethionema  cordifolium, 
Alyssuin  alpestre,  A.  argenteuni,  *  Androsace 
carnea,  A.  pubeseens,  Aubrietia  deltoidea  and 
.varieties,  A.  purpurea,  Calandrinia  unibellata, 
Campanula  caespitosa,  C.  pulla,  C.  turbinata, 
Uentiana  acaulis,  G\  verna,  Saxifrages  various, 
Sedum  Ewersii,  Silene  alpestris,  Thalictruin 
minus,  and  many  others. 

ACERS    RECENTLY    LlFTED   AND    POTTED  :    J.B.H.L. 

The  plants  should  have  been  potted  firmly  in 
stiff  loam  in  pots  that  accommodate  the  roots  ' 
easily,  afforded  water,  and  pi  mged  in  coal- 
ashes  or  tree-leaves  in  a  cold  pit  or  garden- 
frame,  affording  protection  against  hard  frosts. 
The  plants  should  be  afforded  just  as  much 
water  as  will  prevent  the  wood  from  shrivelling, 
and  be  afforded  air  night  and  day  in  mild 
weather.  Increase  the  amount  of  air  applied 
as  spring  approaches,  also  the  quantity  of  water 
at  the  root. 

Answers  to  Advertisements  :  A  lady  recently 
stated  in  our  columns  that  she  had  received  over 
a  thousand  answers  to  an  advertisement  that 
had  appeared  in  the  Gard.  Ckron.  That  being 
the  case,  it  is  no  wonder  if  no  reply  could  possibly 
be  forthcoming  for  the  majority  of  applicants  ; 
but  in  a  case  brought  under  our  notice  recently, 
it  would  seem  as  if  the  applicant  had  been  un- 
generously treated  without  due  cause.  It  appears 
that  the  advertiser  living  in  an  eastern  county, 
was  asked  to  call  at  a  house  in  Kent,  with 
regard -to  a  situation  as  gardener.  He  came 
\ip  to  town  by  appointment,  ami  proceeded  to  a 
south-eastern  suburb.  Arrived  at  fcKe  residence 
indicated,  he  was  told  to  wait  for  an  hour.  The 
hour  expired,  and  linn  the  gardener  was  told 
that  the  situation  had  been  filled  the  day  bef  >iv,  > 
and  2s.  were  given  him  to  compensate  him  for 
his  travelling  expenses  and  loss  of  a  daj  '-  p  .v. 
amounting  at  a  fair  estimate  to  a  fco  i 
9s.   VQd.     As  no  .arrangement  wa  ore- 

h.'.n.l,    wo     are     afraid     the      j  tl   I    L<  QO         - 

ic  i\     bht;  we  '-'H  bhe  bale  to  put  j 
th  iir  guard. 
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Basic  Slag  v.  Farmyard  Manure  :  J.  W.  M. 
For  land  rich  in  organic  manure  you  would 
find  a  heavy  dressing  of  quicklime,  digging'  or 
ploughing  it  in  at  this  season,  more  beneficial 
than  basic  slag.  The  artificial  manure  dealers 
or  horticultural  sundriesruen  supply  the  latter. 
See  Garden  Directory  and  Year  Book  for  1902. 

Books  :  P.  Convey.  Purchase  B.  S.  Williams' 
Orchid  Manual,  a  trusty  guide  on  the  cultiva- 
tion of  these  plants,  published  at  the  Victoria 
and  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  Hollo  way, 
London,  N.  If  you  read  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle 
attentively,  you  will  obtain  the  opinion  of  many 
different  Orchid  growers  about  half-decayed 
leaves  as  a  substitute  for  sphagnum,  peat,  &c, 
in  Orchid  culture.  Our  time  is  too  precious  to 
us  to  be  able  to  reply  by  post. — Brassica.  If  you 
are  acquainted  with  the  German  language,  you 
would  find  much  valuable  information  in 
the  work  on  raising  plants  from  seeds,  by 
H.  Jager  and  Ernest  Benary,  Die  Erziehung 
der  Pflansen  aus  Samen,  published  by  Otto 
Spamer,  at  Berlin  and  Leipzig,  and  obtain- 
able in  London  at  Williams  &  Norgate, 
Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden.  We 
luiow  of  no  similar  book  in  the  English 
tongue.      For   the   other   books   required    you 

[  should  consult  a  bookseller. — J.  W.  M.  You 
might  study  Landscape  Gardening,  by  H.  E. 
Milner,  and  How  to  Lay  Out  a  Garden  by  Kemp. 
The  matter  requires  more  than  a  mere  passing 
study  if  you  intend  to  show  plans  in  competition. 

€hrtsakthemum-buds  .-  Novice.  It  is  true  as 
stated  last  week,  that  the  best  coloured  flowers 
are  produced  from  the  terminal  buds,  and  many 
"varieties  that  show  considerable  colour  when 
grown  from  these  natural  buds,  have  much  less 
upon  second  crown  buds,  and  next  to  none  upon 
first  crown  buds.  The  reasons  that  in  the 
■catalogues  the  second  crown  bud  is  recom- 
mended most  often,  and  that  the  first  crown 
bud  is  recommended  occasionally,  are  princi- 
pally as  follows :  In  some  cases,  the  terminal 
flowers  come  too  late  for  the  exhibitions  ;  and 
in  other?,  the  flowers  being  of  less  size,  would 
lose  when  shown  against  the  same  varieties 
grown  from  second  crown  buds,  for  judges  are 
apt  to  favour  large  size,  even  when  the  degree 
of  colour  in  them  is  less  than  in  others.  It  may 
be  said  that  in  most  cases  where  second  crown 
•  buds  are  ''taken,"  it  is  done  to  obtain  greater 
size.  As  you  are  cultivating  your  plants  with- 
.out  regard  to  exhibitions,  you  should  experi- 
ment a  little,  and  in  a  season  or  two  you  will 
have  proved  which  bud  you  have  found  the 
standard  varieties  to  be  best  upon.  The  more 
terminal  buds  you  cultivate  the  more  reflexed 
will  be  your  flowers ;  they  will  be  of  less  size, 
and  richer  colours. 

Chrysanthemums  in  Small  Pots  :  Novice.  As 
a  rule,  cuttings  are  struek  in  March  or  April, 
and  they  are  cultivated  to  produce  one  bloom 
upon  a  single  stem,  or  a  bloom  upon  each 
of  three  stems.  In  the  latter  case,  growers 
usually  stop  the  young  plants  soon  after  they 
have  rooted,  being  about  6  inches  high,  and 
select  three  growths  from  the  new  shoots. 
These  get  away  without  check,  and  in  some 
cases,  namely,  those  varieties  that  require  a 
long  time  to  develop,  the  first  bud  that  ^hows 
is  selected  for  flowering,  and  all  growths  and 
other  buds  are  rubbed  away.  But  in  other 
varieties,  that  produce  buds  more  frequently 
during  growth,  or  require  less  time  to  develop, 
the  bud  may  be  rubbed  off,  and  one  growth 
selected  again  from  those  that  will  come  from 
around  the  bud.  The  bud  to  be  selected,  in 
fact,  must  be  decided  by  the  knowledge  of  the 
date  at  which  the  plant  is  required  to  be  in 
flower.  Very  late-flowering  varieties  should  be 
propagated  first,  mid-season  ones  next,  and 
early-fluwering  sorts,  as  Viviand  Morel  and  its 
sports,  also  Lady  Byron,  &c,  last.  Any  of  the 
free  -  growing  varieties  may  be  successfully 
grown  by  this  system  in  6-inch  or  7-inch  pots. 

Chrysanthemum  Western  King  :  W.  T.  F., 
Wallington.  We  have  submitted  your  question 
to  a  noted  specialist,  and  the  following  is  his 
answer — "  There  have  been  two  or  three  yellow 
sports  from  this  variety,  but  they  have  no 
value.  Being  an  incurved  floret  the  colour  is 
hidden,  and  only  shows  the  pigment  through 


the  back.  Sports  of  this  kind  are  very  seldom 
worth  retaining,  except  on  the  chance  of  their 
sporting  again  to  a  deeper  yellow.  A  really 
deep  yellow  Western  King  would  be  much  appre- 
ciated, but  not  in  the  tone  of  colour  it  would 
assume  in  a  first  sport.  An  illustration  of 
what  is  meant  may  be  seen  in  Mrs.  Geo.  Rundle, 
which  first  sported  to  creamy  yellow,  viz.,  Geo. 
Glenny,  and  then  the  sport  re-sported  to  the 
deeper  colour  of  Golden  Geo.  Glenny  or  Mrs. 
Dixon.  The  above  is  written  from  the  decora- 
tive point  of  view.  The  value  of  degree  in 
colour  is  not  so  great  in  the  largest  exhibition 
flowers. 

Correction. — The  two  last  words  in  column  iii., 
p.  392,  should  have  read  Muriel  Grahame,  not 
Mildred  Grant  as  printed,  Muriel  Grahame 
being  the  sport  from  Rose  Catherine  Mermet 
there  mentioned. — Jn  the  Gard.  Chron.  of  last 
week,  3rd  column,  p.  389,  "  Loudon"  is  named 
instead  of  "  London." 

Currant-bud  Mite  :  W.  C.  This  has  been 
repeatedly  figured  and  described  in  our 
columns,  and  various  remedies  suggested,  but 
we  regret  to  add  that  no  satisfactory  mode  of 
treatment  has  yet  been  discovered.  We  should 
cut  the  bushes  down  and  burn  them ;  if  this 
were  done  repeatedly,  the  pest  would  at  least 
be  abated. 

Grapes  and  Vine  Dressing  :  A  Reader.  The 
shrivelling  of  the  Lady  Downe's  Seedling 
Grapes  is  most  probably  due  to  great  dryness 
at  the  root.  Ascertain  the  state  of  the  border. 
For  mealy-bug  employ  petroleum  emulsion  as 
directed  by  the  maker  ;  or  Gishurst  Compound 
soap  at  not  greater  strength  than  3  ozs.  to  the 
gallon  of  hot-water,  thoroughly  dissolving  it  in 
the  water  before  use.  The  Vines  should  be 
well  cleaned  of  loose  bark,  and  dressed  with  one 
or  the  other  in  this  or  the  next  month. 

Hardy  Fruit  Garden  Calendar  :  A  Correc- 
tion.— Inadvertently,  in  my  Calendar  in  last 
week's  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  I  named  a  variety 
of  Pear  Passe  Colmar,  when  Passe  Crassane 
was  intended.  J.  M. 

Moss  Litter  :  W.  F.,  Sr  W.  H.  When  fermented  and 
decayed  it  forms  a  valuable  manure,  but  in  the 
fresh  state  it  is  deleterious  in  its  action  on  plants, 
and  it  is  scarcely  so  efficacious  as  ordinary 
stable  litter  kept  long  under  the  horses. 

Material  in  Which  to  Grow  Plants  :  F.  Corney. 
Some  experienced  cultivators  do  not  regard  it 
with  favour. 

Manures,  &c.  :  T.  H.  B.  Stable  and  farmyard 
manures  are  organic.  Salt  might  be  used  with 
advantage  on  dry  soils,  together  with  peat- 
moss-litter, and  bone-manure,  the  peat-moss 
being  thrown  in  a  heap,  allowed  to  ferment 
strongly,  and  then  turned  over,  mixed  to- 
gether, and  again  allowed  to  ferment  more 
than  once  before  applying  it.  The  roller  should 
be  an  ordinary  wooden  one.  The  bush-harrow 
would  be  better  for  grass-land  than  the  chain- 
harrow.  The  lumps  of  turf,  if  the  grass-side  is 
put  uppermost,  would  certainly  grow.  If  the 
work  is  done  during  mild  weather  in  the  present 
winter,  the  course  should  be  fit  for  racing  by 
June ;  but,  of  course,  a  longer  period  would  be 
better. 

Names  op  Fruits,  Etc.  :  We  are  desirous  to 
oblige  our  correspondents  as  far  as  toe  can,  but 
tlie  task  is  becoming  too  great,  too  costly,  and  too  time- 
consuming  for  us  to  continue  it  without  restrictions. 
Correspondents  should  observe  the  rule  that  not  more 
than  six  varieties  be  sent  at  any  one  time.  The 
specimens  must  be  good  ones  ;  if  two  of  each  variety 
are  sent,  identification  will  be  easier.  T/ie  fruits 
should  be  just  approaching  ripeness,  and  they  should 
be  properly  numbered,  and  carefully  packed.  A 
leaf  or  shoot  of  each  variety  is  helpful,  and  in  the 
case  of  Plums,  absolutely  essential.  In  all  cases 
it  is  necessary  to  know  the  district  from  which 
the  fruits  are  sent.  We  do  not  undertake  to 
send  answers  through  the  post,  or  to  return  fruits. 
Fruits  and  plants  must  not  be  sent  in  the  same 
box.  Delay  in  any  case  is  unavoidable.  — 
Pomona.  1,  Hambledon  Deux  Ans ;  2,  probably 
a  local  variety ;  3,  Cox's  Pomona  ;  4,  Winter 
Greening.  It  is  evident,  as  you  say,  that  Pears 
do  not  succeed  in  your  soil.  Those  sent  are  so 
much  out  of  character  as  to  be  unrecognisable. 


— R.  A.  R.  1,  Warner's  King ;  2,  King  of  the 
Pippins;  3,  too  shrivelled  to  be  identified;  4, 
Winter  Greening  ;  5,  Reinette  du  Canada ;  6, 
Harvey's  Wiltshire  Defiance. — G.  W.  G.  1,  not 
known ;  2,  Waltham  Abbey  Seedling ;  3, 
Beurre  d'Aremberg ;  4,  Beurre  Superfin ;  5, 
Comte  de  Lamy  ;  6,  rotten,  past  recognition. — 
E.  T.  Beurre  Superfin.— S.  C.  G.  1,  The  Queen ; 
2,  Cox's  Pomona ;  3,  Sturmer  Pippin. — Mrs. 
Harrison.  1,  Cox's  Orange ;  2,  Golden  Rein- 
nette  ;  3,  Newton  Wonder;  4,  Blenheim  Orange; 
5,  King  Pippin  ;  6,  Wellington. 

Names  of  Plants  :  Correspondents  not  an- 
swered in  this  issue  are  requested  to  be  so 
good  as  to  consult  the  following  num-ber.  — 
W.  B.  1,  Abies  concolor  ;  2,  a  Cedrus,  probably 
C.  atlantica ;  3,  Cupressus  (Retinospora) 
squarrosa,  a  form  of  C.  pisifera ;  4,  Cupressus 
Lawsoniana;  5,  Cupressus  (Retinospora  (plu- 
niosa,  a  form  of  pisifera) ;  6,  Thuya  dola- 
brata. — W,  T.  D.  1,  Allanianda  cathartica ; 
2,  Begonia  nitida  variety;  3,  Peperomia  Vers- 
chaffelti;  4,  Hibiscus  rosa  sinensis;  5,  Tyda?a 
formosa ;    6,  Begonia  ricinifolia  x  .  —  F.   G.  PC. 

1,  Vanda  ccerulea,  not  well  developed,  and 
consequently  small,  and  nearly  white  ;  2,  Epi- 
dendrum  lanipes;  3,  Cypripediuin  x  Dibdin 
(Murillo). — Foreman.     1,  Plearothallis  rubens  ; 

2,  Pleurothallis  longisshna;  3,  Restrepia  anten- 
nifera. — Land.  6,  Vincetoxicum  officinale;  7, 
Cirsium  rivulare ;  S,  Galeopsis  angustifolia ;  9, 
Epilobium  rosmarinifolium  ;  10,  Gentiana  pur- 
purea.— Sam  Plant.  1,  Pulmonaria  officinalis  ;  2, 
Stachys  lanata  ;  3,  Ajuga  reptans,  Bugle.  The 
pot-plant  is  apparently  a  Diosma,  but  there  are 
no  flowers.  —  Constant  Reader.  Rodriguezia 
pubescens,  sometimes  found  in  gardens  as 
Burlingtonia  Lindeni. — H.  4.  1,  Epidendrum 
ciliare  ;  2,  Dendrobiuxu  crumenatum. — Vigo. 
1,  Lycaste  lasioglossa  ;  2,  Lycaste  cruenta ;  3, 
Cattleya  labiata ;  4,  Sinningia.  —  J.  M. 
Benthamia  fragifera.—  W.  O.  Known  in  gar- 
dens as  Gesnera  elongata. — A.  G.  The  dwrarf 
one  is  Festuca  ovina  (Sheep's  Fescue).  The 
other,  Festuca  ovina  glauca. — Ralph.  1,  Hol- 
bcellia  latifolia;  2,  Pittosporum  tenuifolium. 

Vine-roots  Dead:  H.  G.  We  will  premise  that 
a  scrap  of  one-year-old  root  and  a  handful  of 
soil  do  not  afford  in  this  case  much  upon 
which  to  base  an  opinion.  We  should  have 
liked  to  inspect  a  good  quantity  of  roots  of 
various  ages,  taken  at  various  depths  in  the 
border,  some  shoots, together  with  leaves  on  them, 
and  a  bunch  of  Grapes.  The  roots  are  suffer- 
ing doubtless  from  something  in  the  soil  that 
was  mixed  with  it  at  the  making  of  the  border, 
or  that  has  been  applied  to  it  since.  The 
flagging  complained  of  is  doubtless  due  to  the 
continued  loss  of  roots.  These  seem  to  grow 
to  a  certain  length,  ramify  as  do  healthy  roots, 
and  then  die.  To  us,  this  looks  as  if  some- 
thing deleterious  to  Vines  is  met  with  by,  or 
has  been  applied  to  the  roots.  There  is  no 
fungus,  no  destruction  of  tissue  by  weevil 
grubs  or  mole-crickets,  and  no  phylloxera. 
The  soil  is  heavy,  adhesive,  deficient  in 
porosity,  and  therefore  apt  to  hold  a  large 
amount  of  water.  As  the  Vines  in  the  early 
vinery  are  doing  well,  there  is  doubtless  some 
condition  of  the  soil,  drainage,  and  situation  of 
the  border,  or  of  the  constituents  of  the  soil,  or 
of  the  manure  afforded,  that  would  account  for 
the  differences  observed.  We  would  advise 
you  to  get  the  opinion  of  some  experienced 
gardener  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Worms  on  Lawn  Tennis  Court  :  Cymro.  Had 
you  read  your  Gardeners'  Chronicle  attentively, 
you  would  have  seen  the  reply  that  we  gave  to 
L.  T.,  in  the  issue  for  November  8,  p.  34S,  col.  C. 


Communications  Received.  —  H.  Coleby  (too  belated 
tooeof  mterest)-W.  G.  S -F  W.  B.-G.  S.-C.  J.— 
E.  T.  13.— J.  W  I.— A.  D.  R.—  J  H.  E-M.  Barbey.— 
W.  C.  W.— J.  C.  T.— Mrs  Sharp.— W  M— Col.  Murray.— 
G.  B.-L.  Bradley.  —  Fomoua,  Limpsfield.— O.  I>.— 
W  H.  W.  W.— T  R— R  M.-D  R.  W.— A.  F.  and 
sixteeu  years  Foreman  Market  Gardener  We  cannot 
insert  articles  under  nam  dt  plume,  unless  they  are 
accompanied  by  proper  name  aud  address —A.  W.  S. 
— E.  B— F.  C-J.  L.-J  S.— W  A.  C. -G.  G.-8.  C— 
W  G.  W —P.  B..  South  Africa— W.  B. -A.  E.—E  C— 
B.— C  T.  D— A.  M.— J.  D.  G.-S.  K.-J  R.  J .— N.  E.  B. 
— R  D-J.  G.  B— W.  B.  H.-A.  D  — W.  H  D.— F.  C. 
— G  Paul— C.  H.  F.— W.  T.  P.-H.  Reynolds-X.  R. 
— Clare  in  ont. 

(For  Markets  and  Weather,  see  p.  viii.) 
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Ferula  Asafcetida       

„      glauca  in  Chelsea  Physic  Garden       

,,  ,,      in  Canon  Elacombe's  garden,  Bitton 
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Keyser,  Esq  (Supplement) 

TABLE    DECOEATION. 

OWING  largely  to  the  favourable  autumn, 
it  has  been  possible  up  to  a  late 
date  to  procure  really  beautiful,  if  common, 
flowers  from  the  open  for  decorative  pur- 
poses, and  particularly  for  table  decorations. 
But  really,  after  many  years7  experience  and 
experimenting,  I  am  forced  to  conclude  that 
the  years  when  flowers,  fruits,  or  foliage, 
•cannot  be  got,  are  few  and  far  between.  I 
cannot  I'ecall  a  year  when,  in  November  and 
December,  there  has  not  been  some  material, 
not  to  say  suitable,  but  even  desirable  for 
this  purpose.  Of  course,  indoor  material 
have  to  be  introduced  too,  though  this  year 
it  hfs  har  lly  Deeded  to  be  requisitioned.  I 
have  call  ;d  the  flowers  common,  but  they 
are  common  only  because  easily  produced; 
and  I  think  it  doubtful  if  one  wanted  to 
purchase  it,  whether  the  material  could  be 
(bought  in  the  establishment  of  any  florist. 

Roses  hold  a  first  place,  and  Boses  are 
becoming  more  plentiful  late  in  the  year 
because  so  many  sorts  are  late  flowering; 
but  while  that  is  so,  the  old  China  will  take 
a  lot  of  beating  yet,  and  there  are  more 
years  in  which  it  is  possible  to  cut  quan- 
tities of  this  than  there  are  years  when  it 
fails.  The  flowere  may  be  used  in  any  way, 
either  in  cups,  or  laid  on  the  cloth,  whether 


with  their  own  foliage  or  supplemented  by 
fine  sprays  of  Smilax.  Then  single-flowered 
Hollyhocks  are  distinctly  perpetual ;  stems 
carrying  open  flowers  in  July  were  not 
bare  till  recently.  Some  of  the  colours  are 
eminently  lovely,  such,  for  instance,  as  the 
yellow  of  Althaja  ficifolia  —  but,  indeed, 
all  are  beautiful.  This  year  I  introduced 
double  flowers  from  Sutton's  Eose  Queen ; 
these  are  quite  brilliant  by  candle-light. 
Smilax  works  in  well  with  all  kinds  of 
Hollyhock,  and  there  is  so  much  variety 
that  they  provide  a  never  failing  fund 
for  floral  effect. 

In  Schizostylis  coccinea,  a  plant  that 
many  flower-lovers  are  quite  unacquainted 
with,  we  have  brilliance  without  the  least 
trace  of  gaudiness.  No  plant  is  easier  to 
grow,  but  it  should  be  set  in  a  dry,  warm 
spot,  where  frosts  are  not  greatly  felt.  Its 
own  foliage,  or  the  small  leaves  of  Mont- 
bretia,  are  quite  as  pleasing  as  Smilax  or 
Fern  as  a  setting.  I  have  used  Schizostylis 
with  good  effect  along  with  Helleborus 
odorus,  a  plant  that  without  fail  provides 
abundance  of  flowers  in  November  and 
December.  Mr.  J.  G.  Baker,  in  his  synopsis 
of  Helleborus,  describes  the  flowers  as  green. 
As  a  fact,  they  are  green,  and  yellow,  and 
white,  but  each  so  elusive,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say  exactly  what  is  the  colour.  This 
present  year  the  tint  is  decidedly  greenish, 
but  sometimes  it  would  be  better  described 
as  greenish-yellow.  These,  when  arranged 
with  flower-buds  and  open  flowers,  require 
scarcely  any  other  setting,  but  if  any  be 
needed,  small  leaves  of  seedling  H.  foitidus 
are  charming. 

Late  Asters  come  in  very  useful ;  for  in- 
stance, A.  Tradescanti,  the  true  Michaelmas 
Daisy,  with  white  blooms,  as  described  by 
Johnston.  Very  frequently  A.  Amellus  is  to 
be  had  late,  but  of  course  it  must  be  spar- 
ingly used.  A  delightful  flower  for  decora- 
ting is  found  in  Jasminum  nudiflorum.  It 
may  be  employed  either  alone  with  pieces  of 
its  own  shoots,  or  Helleborus  maximus  and 
H.  angustifolius  go  well  with  it,  though  it  is, 
I  think,  best  not  to  use  these  till  Christmas 
has  come  and  gone. 

Besides  flowers,  fruits  can  be  used  with 
good  effect.  Eose  hips  -  and  -  haws  are 
pleasing,  and  when  supplemented  by  the 
coloured  autumnal  foliage  of  Eose  "  Amadis,'' 
there  is  scope  for  much  variety  in  floral 
arrangements.  On  occasion,  the  white  fruits 
of  the  Snowberry  (Symphoricarpus)  may 
be  employed.  The  fruits  of  the  common 
Euonymus  when  expanded  provide  very 
brilliant  tints ;  they  are  best  arranged  with 
Smilax.  Preferable  to  even  these  are  the 
sprays  of  the  common  Barberry.  I  have  also 
employed Berberis  stenophylla  withits  plum- 
coloured  berries,  and  B.  aristata,  but  these 
though  pretty  cannot  compare  with  the  first 
named.  Then  Cotoneaster  frigida  produces 
bunches  of  very  bright  fruits  suitable  for  this 
purpose.  Hippophae  rhamnoides,  if  it  were 
not  forthe  offensive  smell  emitted  by  the  fruit 
would  be  also  most  suitable,  but  I  have  not  on 
the  above  account  used  it  these  many  years. 
Not  always  to  be  had,  but  desirable  as  a 
change  in  favourable  years,  the  ripened  fruits 
of  Arbutus  Unedo,  arranged  with  its  own 
flowers  and  foliage,  may  also  be  mentioned. 
Other  common  material  is  to  be  had  in  the 
tips  of  common  Bushes,  the  brown  foliage  of 
Beech,  the  common  Brake  in  a  variety  of 
winter  browns,  common  Ivy  when  coloured 


by  exposure,  or  grown  in  a  poor  soil ;  the 
small  Periwinkle,  particularly  the  white 
form,  which  sometimes  produces  flowers 
during  the  winter.  There  is,  it  hardly  needs 
saying,  more  material  to  choose  from,  but 
one  has  to  be  very  careful  in  selecting 
common  flowers,  &c,  for  decorating  large 
tables  that  they  are  not  so  common  as  to  be 
vulgarly  so. 

Of  indoor  flowers,  nothing  is  superior  to 
Cypripedium  insigne,  either  used  alone  or 
with  just  a  few  sprays  say  of  Plumbago 
rosea,  a  really  lovely  thing  by  candle-light. 
In  zonal  Pelargoniums  we  have  a  splendid 
selection  to  choose  from.  In  pink,  Mrs. 
Miller,  or  the  old  Constance;  and  in  dark 
shades,  Herrick,  Andrew  Laing,  Lord  Bose- 
bery,  and  Dryden,  are  each  reliable.  I  still, 
on  occasion,  employ  Vesuvius;  its  use  saves 
better  material,  and  as  a  colour  it  is  effective. 
Then  of  Chrysanthemums  there  is  no  end, 
but  I  sometimes  doubt  if  any  are  preferable 
to  the  soft  white  Mrs.  Bundle,  to  Lady 
Selborne  and  Mrs.  Dixon.  These  should 
always  be  accompanied  with  buds,  either 
showing  colour  or  not  quite  so  forward  ;  the 
arrangement  is  much  enhanced  by  this 
simple  addition.  Of  sorts  not  quite  so  old 
as  these,  I  like  Mrs.  Field  very  much  ;  it  is 
greenish-white,  and  a  rather  touzled  bloom. 
Libby  Allan  also  is  of  much  value,  and 
blooms  are  produced  from  6  inches  to  tiny 
things,  but  each  perfect. 

Of  other  common  flowers  a  wTord  may  be 
said  on  behalf  of  the  Semperflorens  group 
of  Begonias,  of  Eex  Begonias,  of  Cleroden- 
dron  fallax,  of  Amaryllis  aulica,  and  of 
Salvia  splendens.  As  a  setting  nothing  is 
superior  to  Smilax,  but  in  order  to  produce 
the  most  suitable  material  for  this  purpose, 
viz.,  that  with  small  foliage,  it  should  be 
grown  from  old  roots,  and  not  started  till 
say,  August.  A  fair  number  of  Ferns  can  be 
used  on  occasion,  and  Asparagus  in  three  or 
four  species,  is  well  known.  Crotons  of  the 
angustifolius  type,  too,  are  perfect.  All  of 
these  are  of  the  easiest  culture,  and  not  diffi- 
cult to  produce  in  quantity  without  much 
outlay.  As  to  arrangement,  that  is  largely  a 
personal  matter,  but  no  doubt  all  of  us  err 
in  employing  too  much  material.  B. 


NEW  OR  NOTEWORTHY  PLANTS. 

CEASSULA  SEDIFOLIA,  N.  E.  Brown  (n.  sp.). 

This  is  a  very  pretty  little  plant,  belonging  to 
the  same  group  as  C.  Cooperi  and  C.  Bolusii,  but 
perfectly  distinct  from  both.  Although  a  small 
plant  it  is  exceedingly  floriferous,  and  as  it  lasts  in 
flower  for  a  long  time  a  good  potful  is  very  attrac- 
tive. When  out  of  flower  the  spotted  leaves  are 
also  very  pleasing.  It  was  sent  from  South  Africa 
by  P.  MacOwan,  Esq.,  of  Cape  Town,  in  1899,  to 
the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Kew,  where  it  first 
flowered  in  August,  1900,  and  has  been  in  flower 
for  about  two  months  this  autumn. 

Plant  1  to  2  in.  high  when  in  flower,  perennial. 
Underground  stems  or  root-stock  1  tolj  lin.  thick, 
brown.  Leaves  in  small  radical  tufts,  and  threo 
to  four  pairs  scattered  along  the  flowering  stems, 
1  to  3.'.  lin.  long,  f  to  1J  lin.  broad,  and  nearly  as 
thick,  sessile,  not  connate,  turgid-oblong  or  ellip- 
soid, subacute,  minutely  mucronate,  tapering  to 
the  base,  somewhat  flattened  or  slightly  chan- . 
nelled  above,  very  convex  beneath,  glabrous,  spar- 
ingly ciliate  with  minute  cartilaginous  hairs,  bright 
green,  with  a  row  of  three  to  five  red-brown  spots 
along  each  margin,  and  sometimes  one  at  the 
apex.     Flowering-stems  1  to  2  inches  long,  ereol . 
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usually  cyinosely,  three  to  nine-flowered,  glabrous. 
Pedicels  1^  to  5  lin.  long,  thickening  upwards, 
erect,  glabrous.  Sepals  j  lin.  long,  about  J  lin. 
broad,  erect,  distant,  deltoid-oblong,  acute,  with 
subineinbranous  margins  on  the  basal  part,  gla- 
brous, green.  Petals  five,  slightly  connate  at  the 
very  base,  1£  to  2  lin.  long,  J  lin.  broad,  erect, 
subcuneate  -  oblong,  obtuse,  scarcely  apieulate, 
longitudinally  folded  or  channelled  in  the  upper 
part,  white,  glabrous.  Stamens  five,  shorter  than 
the  petals,  filaments  white,  glabrous ;  anthers 
yellowish.  Hypogynous  glands  minute,  -}  lin. 
long,  J  lin.  broad,  transversely  oblong,  truncate, 
whitish.  Carpels  four  to  five,  turgid,  tapering 
into  a  short  style,  reaching  to  about  the  level  of 
the  stamens,  green,  glabrous.  IV.  E.  Brown. 

Aloe  (Eualoe)  Schonlandi,  Baker* 
This  is  a  fine  new  Aloe  of  the  section  Macu- 
latae,  nearly  allied  to  A.  latifolia,  Haworth,  from 
which  it  differs  by  its  broader  leaves,  much 
more  compound  panicle,  smaller  flowers,  and 
shorter  pedicels.  It  has  been  cultivated  by  Dr. 
Schonland,  at  Grahamstown,  and  probably  came 
from  Cookhouse.  We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Schon- 
land for  dried  specimens  and  a  photograph. 

Acauleseent.  Leaves  densely  rosulate,  ovate, 
9to  10  inches  long, 4  to  4-i  inches  broad,  indistinctly 
lineate,  copiously  spotted  with  white  ;  marginal 
teeth  crowded,  small,  deltoid,  pale  brown.  In- 
florescence 3  to  4  feet  high  ;  racemes  about  ten, 
short,  dense,  2  to  24  in.  long  •  pedicels  \  in.  long  ; 
bracts  lanceolate,  as  long  as  the  pedicels,  pale, 
with  three  distinct  brown  central  ribs.  Perianth 
cylindrical, brightred,  an  inchlong.not  constricted 
in  the  middle  ;  tube  short,  campanulate ;  seg- 
ments long.  Stamens  and  style  not  protruded 
beyond  the  tip  of  the  perianth.  J.  <?.  Baker. 


ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

CYPEIPEDIDM  x  NITENS  "CLEVERLEY'S 
VARIETY. 
A  flower  of  one  of  the  finest  Cypripediums  of 
its  class  is  sent  by  Mr.  E.  Cleverley,  gr.  to  M. 
Fournier,  St.  Barnabe,  Marseilles,  with  the  infor- 
mation that  its  origin  was  from  C.  insigne  Chantini 
x  C.  nitens  superbum,  which  was  doubtless  correct. 
An  idea  of  the  flower  will  be  obtained  by  imagin- 
ing an  enlarged  form  of  that  highest  example  of 
the  C.  i.  Chantini  section  known  as  C.  i.  puncta- 
tum  violaceum,  and '  with  the  purple  blotches 
about  twice  the  size.  The  flat  dorsal  sepal  is 
nearly  circular,  as  in  C.  i.  punctatuni  violaceum, 
the  yellowish  lower  half  having  dark  purple 
blotches  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  across,  and  the 
pure  white  upper  portion  with  rose-purple  mark- 
ings nearly  as  large.  The  flower  has  the  bright 
tints  and  fine  substance  of  the  variety  known  as 
C.  x  Mons.  de  Curte,  but  has  not  the  narrowing 
folds  at  the  edges  of  the  basal  portion  of.  the 
dorsal  sepal.     Its  nearest  ally  is  C.  "  Mrs.  Tautz." 

Orchids  from  Berlin. 
"We  have  to  thank  Mr.  Otto  Beyrodt,  of  Marien- 
felde,  Berlin,  for  sending  flowers  of  a  few  ex- 
tremely beautiful  Orchids  now  in  bloom  with 
him.  They  include  two  very  distinct  forms  of 
Cattleya  labiata,  the  one  with  pure  white  flowers 
with  a  large  violet-purple  blotch  on  the  front  of 
the  lip,  and  a  lighter  purple  freckling  between 
the  white  veining  of  the  side  lobes ;  and  the 
other  with  blue-tinted  flowers,  the  front  of  the 
labellum  being  of  a  decided  slaty-blue  tint.  These 
are  selected  from  an  importation  of  5,000  plants, 
it  is  said.  The  others  are  a  fine  pale  yellow 
Odontoglossum  named  Albertianum,  with  brown 
spots  on  the  segments.     It  is  very  near  to  O.  cris- 

*  Aloe  {EiMilot)  Schoidandi,  Baker. — Acaulis,  foliis 
ovalis  copiose  a  bo  maculalis.  aeniibus  margiDali'US 
parvis  creoris  deltnideij  corueis  brunneis ;  peduuculo 
3— 4-pedali  valde  ramoso,  racemis  abbreviaus.  pedi- 
cellis  flore  brevioribus;  bracieib  Jauceotalis,  pediceliis 
:equilougis;  periantlno  cyliudrato  pollicari,  tubo  ram- 
panulato,  looia  elougatis;  genitaiibus  inclusis. 


pum,  though  doubtless  it  is  a  natural  hybrid — a 
form  of  O.  x  Wilckeanum  ;  a  flower  of  a  very 
handsome  Oncidium  Forbesii,  taken  from  a  spike 
of  thirty-five  flowers  ;  and  a  very  singular  and 
showy  Cypripedium,  said  to  have  flowered  out  of 
an  importation  of  C.  callosum,  imported  direct 
from  Siam.  It  has  the  appearance  of  being  a 
cross  between  C.  callosum  and  C.  Boxalli,  though 
how  such  a  combination  in  a  natural  hybrid  could 
be  is  not  evident. 

Cypripediums  from  Monkholme. 

Out  of  the  collection  of  the  late  Robert  Tun- 
still,  Brierfield,  Burnley,  the  gardener,  Mr.  Balm- 
forth,  sends  a  fine  series  of  Cypripediums,  in 
evidence  of .  the  remark  in  his  letter  that  the 
Cypripediums  have  been  specially  good  this  year. 
The  yellow  forms  of  C.  insigne  have  three  very 
fine  examples,  viz.,  C.  i.  Sanderse,  the  best ;  C.  i. 
Gladys,  a  new  one,  of  a  darker  yellow  tint,  rank- 
ing next  to  it ;  and  the  large  C.  i.  Chantini  Lin- 
deni,  illustrated  recently  in  the  Gard.  Chron.  C. 
x  nitens  "  M.  de  Curte"  is  a  very  handsome, 
heavily  blotched  flower ;  the  forms  of  C.  x  Lee- 
anum,  named  and  unnamed,  very  good ;  C.  x 
Optimum,  a  showy  hybrid  between  C.  x  Leeanum 
giganteum  and  C.  Charlesworthi ;  C.  x  Cowley- 
anum  magnificnm,  cream-white,  closely  spotted 
with  rose-purple ;  and  a  cross  between  C.  Chani- 
berlainianum  and  C.  Leeanum  giganteum,  an 
improvement  on  the  original  form. 

LiELIA    ANCEPS    AND    ITS    VARIETIES. 

I  read  with  much  interest  Mr.  de  B.  Crawshay's 
letter  on  this  subject,  especially  as  I  have  for 
many  years  been  occupied  with  the  vexed  question 
of  zoological  and  botanical  nomenclature.  I  fear 
I  may  be  looked  upon  as  an  iconoclast  by  those  of 
us  who  are  content  with  the  so-called  "auctorum 
plurimorum  "  system  of  nomenclature.  In  full 
view  of  that  risk,  I  must  nevertheless  say  that  I 
have  long  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  strict 
Linna*an  binomial  nomenclature  is  no  longer 
sufficient  for  modern  biological  science.  But 
before  going  further,  I  wish  to  point  out  that 
Mr.  de  B.  Crawshay's  letter  proves  another 
factor  in  this  connection,  namely,  that  much  of 
the  confusion  in  plant  and  animal  nomenclature 
is  due  to  the  almost  universal  failing  of  confound- 
ing two  totally  different  things  under  the 
term  "  varietas "  variety.  Linnaeus  used  this 
term  solely  to  indicate  a  geographical  or 
local  race,  while  at  the  present  time,  though 
many  still  use  it  in  its  proper  original  sense,  a 
great  number  use  it  indifferently  to  mean  either 
a  local  race  or  an  individual  aberration.  To  avoid 
this  confusion,  and  to  go  back  to  my  original 
assertion  of  the  want  of  a  new  form  of  nomen- 
clature, I  maintain  we  must  adopt  the  German 
and  American  zoologists'  method  of  trinomial 
nomenclature,  and  at  the  same  time  abolish 
altogether  the  term  "  varietas,"  variety,  replacing 
it  by  the  two  terms,  "  subspecies  "  for  local  races, 
and  "aberration  "  for  individual  specimens  differ- 
ing from  the  normal  type,  such  as  albinos. 

If  this  system  be  adopted,  the  great  advantage 
is,  that  you  can,  by  the  method  of  writing  the 
name,  see  at  a  glance  the  true  relationship  of 
the  various  plants  or  animals  to  each  other. 
Taking  as  a  maxim  that  a  species  is  such  that 
however  closely  two  plants  or  animals  may 
resemble  each  other,  if  there  are  no  intermediate 
forms,  they  are  distinct  species  ;  while  however 
different  two  such  forms  may  be,  if  there  are 
intermediates  they  are  not  distinct  species,  but 
either  sub-species  or  aberrations.  If  we  adopt 
the  trinomial  nomenclature,  we  have  the  species 
as  follows  :  La?lia  anceps  ;  and  the  sub-species 
written  as  follows :  Ljelia  anceps  Dawsoni.  The 
test  vinder  the  new  nomenclature  as  to  whether  a 
form  is  a  sub-species  or  merely  an  aberration  is 
very  simple,  for  if  the  extremes  and  the  in- 
termediates    occur     in     the    same    place,    they 


are  only  to  be  considered  as  individual  aber- 
rations ;  while  if  they  occur  in  a  different 
locality,  or  at  different  altitudes  in  mountainous 
regions,  they  are  sub-species.  The  trinomial 
nomenclature  is  really  no  new  invention;  but 
merely  consists  of  dropping  out  the  word  "  varie^ 
tas,"  for  Linnaeus  would  have  called  the  plant 
Lselia  anceps  varietas  Dawsoni.  I  only  would 
add  that  it  ia  often  difficult  to  tell  with  cultivated 
plants,  or  animals  in  cages,  whether  a  form  is 
really  an  aberration  or  a  sub-species,  as  the 
importers  rarely  divulge  the  place  of  origin, 
correctly,  from  fear  of  trade  rivals.  Walter 
Rothschild. 


CACTI. 

Few  classes  of  plants  are  in  such  a  state  of 
confusion  as  regards  nomenclature  as  are  the 
Cactese,  and  in  this  case  it  is  not  "the  gar- 
deners," but  rather  "  the  botanists,"  who  are  to 
blame.  Years  ago  the  name  "  Cactus "  covered 
all  the  kinds  under  cultivation.  Possibly  this, 
simple  arrangement  was  not  strictly  correct,  and 
that  plants  which  could  by  no  chance  be  recon- 
ciled with  each  other  were  included  under  this 
one  generic  name.  The  solution  of  this  incon- 
gruity was  surely  to  disassociate  those  which 
were  irreconcilable,  and  to  constitute  new  genera 
as  required  for  this  purpose.  What  has,  as  a, 
fact,  occurred  is,  that  some  recent  writers  have 
re-arranged  these  plants  into  a  number  of  genera 
founded  partly  or  principally  on  leaves,  stems, 
and  leaf -spines,  and  have  thus  introduced  a  mul- 
tiplicity of  generic  names  founded  on  non-generic 
differences,  and  have  generally  brought  about  an 
era  of  confusion  and  difficulty.  It  may  be  argued 
that  it  would  take  too  long  to  test  plant  by  plant 
for  reconcilability,  that  the  flowers  and  fruit  were 
generally  too  much  alike  to  use  as  measures  of 
disassociation,  and  that  in  the  stems,  leaves,  and 
spines  was  found  a  ready  means  for  subdivision. 
Yes  ;  a  ready  means  for  subdivision,  certainly. 
Possibly,  even,  for  specific  subdivision ;  but  not 
means  by  which  to  build  up  new  genera.  The 
result  of  such  efforts  at  nomenclature  has  been  to 
disassociate  into  separate  genera  plants  which 
will  interbreed  with  freedom,  as  has  been  proved 
in  these  alleged  genera  over  and  over  again  in 
gardens.  Such  generic  names  cannot  stand  the* 
working  tests  of  Time,  and  must  soon  be  over- 
thrown in  favour  of  something  better  and  more 
orderly. 

An  instance  came  under  my  notice  recently,  in 
which  some  hundreds  of  seedlings  were  raised 
from  one  of  the  flat-stemmed  or  two-edged  Phyllo- 
cacti,  which  had  very  inconspicuous  and  minute- 
spines,  requiring  a  microscope  to  see  them.  These 
seedlings  had  in  every  case  four  to  six  edges  (or 
ribs)  to  the  stem  (in  perhaps  85  per  cent,  they 
had  five  ribs).  The  spines  were  very  large,  and 
well  developed  in  every  case. 

It  is  possible  that  in  some  species  the  number 
and  individuality  of  the  ribs  and  spines  may  be 
"  fixed ; "  but  this  is  not  my  experience  of  the 
majority  of  garden  kinds.  The  bulk  of  these 
seem  to  be  in  a  transitionary  state  in  these* 
respects,  reverting,  as  seedlings,  to  the  ancestral 
five-partite  form.  I  lean,  taerefore,  to  the  belief 
that  in  some  Cacti  (notable  in  Phyllocactus ■(?)- 
and  Cereus  (?),  the  inconstancy  of  these  characters 
precludes  them  from  being  used  as  a  measure  o£ 
even  specific  disassociation,  without  grave  risk  of 
error.  There  is  more  fixity  in  the  partition  of  the 
stigma,  although  this  is  only  relative;  yet  it 
seems  approximately  constant  in  certain  species, 
at  least. 

I  think  that  it  would  be  better  to  go  back  to 
the  old  name  "  Cactus,"  now  in  disuse,  to  describes 
all  the  kinds  which  have  been  reconciled  with 
Phyllocactus,  Cereus,  &c.  The  e  con^ti  ute  tie 
largest  and  most  decorative  gard  section  of  the 
order,  and  it  would  be  a  bk-s-in^  if  even  this  one 
section  could  be  rescued  from  the  coifusion  into 
which  recent  writers  have  pluuged  the  whole, 
order.  A.  Worsley,  Isleworth, 
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VIOLAS. 

"  The  old  order  changeth,  yielding  place  to 
the  new;"  but  the  love  of  horticulturists  for  the 
fragrant  Viola  is  steadfast  and  abiding  ;  and, 
indeed,  there  are  few  garden  treasures  more 
worthy  of  such  enduring  affection.  While  it  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  effective,  it  is  also 
one  of  the  most  accommodating  and  easily  culti- 
vated of  all  our  border  flowers.  Given  fairly 
rich  soil,  adequate  drainage,  early  planting  (on 
the  confines  of  the  awakening  and  energising 
spring),  and  plenty  of  moisture  when  vigorous 
growth  and  bloom  have  begun,  the  cultivation  of 
the  Viola,  under  such  conditions,  is  by  no  means 
exacting.  There  are,  indeed,  certain  insects  or 
birds  (I  know  not  which,  for  I  have  never  yet 
been  successful  in  catching  them  at  their  work) 
to  which,  in  my  own  garden,  the  bright  buds  of 
certain  varieties  are  very  attractive,  and  espe- 
cially, I  deeply  regret  to  say,  the  special  Viola 
raised  at  Rothesay  which  bears  my  own  name ; 
but  there  are  also  a  few  others  of  fascinating 
hues  whose  embryonic  beauties  are  attacked  and 
annihilated  in  a  similar  way.  I  have  tried 
preventatives  of  widely  varying  descriptions, 
but  none  of  them  as  yet  have  been  rewarded 
with  success. 

The  Viola  has  lost  several  of  its  most  eminent 
raisers  within  the  last  ten  years.  Chief  among 
these  have  been  Mr.  William  Dean,  organiser  of 
the  Viola  Conference  at  Birmingham,  and  a  fre- 
quent contributor  on  the  culture  of  his  favourite 
flower  to  the  London  horticultural  journals  ;  Dr. 
Stuart,  of  Chernside  in  Berwickshire,  the  distin- 
guished originator  of  the  exquisite  Violetta  race, 
of  miniature  dimensions,  but  graceful  form  and 
charming  fragrance;  and  Mr.  John  Baxter,  of 
Daldowie,  whose  most  celebrated  creation  (if  such 
a  term  be  admissible)  was  Duchess  of  Fife. 

Violas  may  appropriately  be  divided  into  two 
flections :  Exhibition  varieties,  and  those  more 
specially  adapted,  by  reason  of  their  free-flowering 
capabilities,  for  bedding  purposes:  Among  the 
finest  of  the  former  are  A.  J.  Rowbeiry,  which  I 
hope  may  perpetuate  the  name  of  an  earnest  cul- 
tivator, though  it  is  not  so  proliflc'or  easy  of 
culture  as  some  other  Violas,  while*  transcending 
them  greatly  in  the  size  and  splendour  of  its 
individual  flowers  ;  Archibald  Grant,  an  old  Viola 
of  a  rich  blue  colour,  which  for  artistic  contrast 
is  still  indispensable ;  Countess  of  Kintore,  which 
has  many  fine  derivatives,  one  of  thomost  striking 
of  which  is  Iona ;  Duchess  of  Fife,  already  referred 
to,  whose  delicate  primrose  colour,  tenderly  edged 
with  blue,  is  very  effective ;  Hamlet,  a  Viola  of 
most  distinctive  hue  ;  Lemon  Queen,  Lord  Mal- 
colm, Endymion,  one  of  the  grandest  of  the 
lemon-yellows ;  Lucy  Bertram,  Princess  Ida, 
White  Duchess,  William  Neil,  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  Crown  Jewel. 

Among  Violas  of  very  recent  introduction 
Meteor,  Lady  Boberts,  and  Madame  Melba  (of 
which  the  beautiful  variety  last  mentioned  was 
named  by  myself,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Cuthbertson),  are  likely  to  prove  important 
.acquisitions. 

Of  bedding  Violas,  my  favourites  are  the  fol- 
lowing :  Countess  of  Hopetoun,  and  Countess  of 
Wharneliffe,  the  latter  of  which  is  notable  for  its 
fragrance;  Niphetos,  Bridegroom,  Rosea  pallida, 
Duchess  of  Sutherland,  Lemon  Queen,  Sylvia 
{much  prized  by  the  late  Dr.  Stuart,  by  whom  it 
was  raised),  Lord  Elcho,  Princess  Louise,  Mrs. 
Charles  Turner,  True  Blue  (a  favourite  produc- 
tion of  Mr.  William  Dean),  Crimson  King,  J.  B. 
Riding,  Rose  Queen,  Princess  Beatrice,  The 
Mearns,  Archibald  Grant,  Blue  Duchess  (1900), 
and  Bronze  Kintore,  which  should  also  be  very 
effective  as  an  exhibition  variety. 

The  grandest  display  of  Violas  I  have  ever  had 
.the  privilege  of  seeing  was  at  Rothesay,  in  the 
month  of   July.     There  they  are   grown  by  the 


thousand  by  the  Messrs.  Dobbie  on  the  crest  of  a 
hill,  commanding  on  the  one  side  a  superb  view  of 
the  Bay  of  Rothesay,  and  on  the  other,  of  the 
magnificent  mountains  of  Arran.  In  such  a 
situation  their  impressiveness  was  supreme. 
David  R.  Williamson. 


the  "  type  "  of  the  species,  was  left.  The  species 
is  known  among  its  congeners  by  the  presence  of 
a  thread  in  the  sinus  between  the  lobes  of  the 
leaf.  The  petiole  is  about  3£  feet  long,  and  is 
armed  with  short,  curved  prickles  ;  and  the  fruit 
is  oval,  and  6  inches  long. 
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Fig   146.— livistona  muelleri. 

(The  original  plant  left  when  the  township  of  Cairns,  Queensland,  was  laid  out.) 


LIV1ST0NA  MUELLERI.* 

Livistona  is  a  small  genus  of  Palms,  the 
species  of  which  are  natives  of  northern  Australia, 
Malay  Archipelago,  and  China.  L.  Muelleri  is 
fully  described  by  Mr.  F.  Manson  Bailey,  to  whom 
we  are  indebted  for  the  photo  (fig.  146)  whence 
our  illustration  is  taken.  When  a  clearance  was 
made  for  the  township  of  Cairns,  this  specimen. 

*  Livistona  Httclleri,  Bailey,  in  the  "  yiieennland  flora," 
1902,  p.  1683. 


ILSINGTON  HOUSE,  DORCHESTER. 

A  visit  to  Col.  Brymer's  garden,  near  Dorches- 
ter, revealed  one  of  the  best  crops  of  hardy  fruits 
that  I  have  observed  in  the  autumn  of  the  present 
year.  It  is  true  the  season  will  be  memorable 
for  its  light  crops,  and  of  Apples  in  particular, 
but  in  this  instance  Apples  and  Pears  were  in 
abundance.  The  garden  is  limited  in  extent,  but 
its  boundary  walls  and  tho  sides  of  the  walks  are 
covered  and  edged  with  cordons  and  bushes,  and 
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beside  those  there  is  an  iron-trellised  arch, 
spanning  a  path,  furnished  with  fruiting  trees. 
Espaliers  of  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  a  variety 
generally  very  scarce  this  year,  were  well-cropped. 
As  wall  trees,  Ribston  Pippin,  Mother  Apple, 
and  Peasgood's  Nonsuch,  were  laden  with  fruits. 
The  Pears  are  mostly  grown  as  cordons,  which  is 
a  method  that  admits  of  greater  numbers  of 
varieties  being  cultivated,  with  the  pleasing  result 
of  a  long  extended  Pear  season.  Of  espalier- 
trained  trees,  some  were  carrying  wonderfully  fine 
crops,  as  for  eximple  Beurre  Clairgeau,  which 
was  breaking  down  with  fruit,  as  also  Pitmaston 
Duchess.  I  remarked  as  doing  well  Beurre 
Baltet  Pere,  Direuteur  Hardy,  Emile  d'Heyst, 
Margaret  Marillat,  Thomson's  Glout  Morceau, 
Doyenne  dAlencon,  Doyenne  du  Cornice,  Conseiller 
de  la  Com-,  Durondeau,  Mme.  Treyve,  Magnate, 
General  Todtleben,  Marie  Louise,  Passe  Crassane, 
Gansel's  Bergamot,  Beurre  d'Esperen,  Winter 
Nelis,  Zephirin  Gregoire,  Williams'  Bon  Chretien, 
and  Souvenir  du  Congres.  Grapes,  Peaches,  and 
Plums  are  grown  in  a  range  of  roomy  lean-to 
houses,  400  feet  in  length.  In  a  house  having  a 
northern  aspect,  one  of  the  finest  Lapagerias  I 
have  ever  observed  was  aglow  with  nivmerous  fine 
blooms,  the  variety  being  a  good  form  of  L.  rosea, 
the  plant  covering  about  80  feet  run  of  the  roof. 
The  name  of  Col.  Brymer  has  long  been  familiar 
as  an  enthusiastic  Orchidophile,  and  his  favourite 
plants  are  grown  exceedingly  well  at  Ilsington. 
The  raising  of  Seedling  Orchids  has  been  success- 
fully carried  out  by  the  Colonel,  who  is  himself 
an  expert,  and  his  gardener  also.  W.  S. 


PLANT    SANITATION. 

Plant  sanitation  must  be  considered  for 
economic  reasons.  Increase  of  population  necessi- 
tates larger  food  supplies.  The  fight  of  the 
farmer  in  Britain,  and  the  planter  in  Greater 
Britain,  must  become  more  strenuous  as  com- 
petition, cheapness  of  transport,  and  the  opening 
up  of  new  countries  go  on.  Yet  while  many 
means  of  producing  larger  crops  and  improved 
varieties  have  been  devised  and  made  use  of,  no 
means  for  keeping  cultivated  plants  in  health,  or 
preventing  the  spread  of  epidemics,  have  been  to 
any  extent  practised  in  Britain,  or  encouraged  by 
the  State. 

That  great  loss  of  wealth  has  been  suffered 
from  diseases  to  plants,  figures  have  been  fre- 
quently adduced  to  prove.  The  Potato-disease  in 
Ireland  caused  immense  losses,  and  a  disastrous 
famine.  The  phylloxera  on  the  Vines  of  France 
reduced  the  yield  of  wine  by  90  per  cent.,  and 
spread  to  and  affected  other  continental  Vine- 
growing  countries.  Estimates  have  been  carefully 
made  to  show  that  in  Australia,  Wheat-rust 
causes  a  loss  of  nearly  £8,000,000  annually.  In 
1882,  the  Hop-aphis  lost  to  Kent  and  Sussex  alone 
about  as  much.  In  India,  the  annual  loss  by 
Wheat-rust  has  been  calculated  at  not  less  than 
£91,000,000.  In  America,  in  1882,  before  any 
steps  were  taken  to  mitigate  these  evils,  the 
Agricultural  Commissioner  estimated  the  enor- 
mous sum  of  from  £40,000,000  to  £60,000,000  as 
the  amount  of  waste  due  to  insect  diseases  alone. 
Ceylon  suffered  to  the  extent  of  probably  over 
£15,000,000  by  the  Coffee-leaf  disease,  which  led 
to  the  ruin  of  the  industry  in  that  island.  All 
these  estimates  must  from  the  nature  of  the  data 
be  only  approximate ;  but  even  if  they  err  on  the 
side  of  exaggeration,  it  is  plain  that  vast  losses 
have  occurred  through  diseases  to  cultivated 
plants. 

Can  these  losses  be  reduced,  or  to  any  extent 
avoided  ?  The  answer  to  this  question  is  found 
in  other  lands  more  than  in  our  country,  though 
in  some  cases  in  Britain  diseases  have  been 
treated  with  success,  and  the  cultivator  has 
benefited  by  his  intelligent  action.  Germany  and 
America  are  in  the  van  in  proving  the  value  of 


knowledge  gained  and  put  into  practical  form  in 
the  irse  of  sanitary  measures  for  plants.  The 
Vine  -  industry  in  France,  Italy,  Germany, 
Maderia,  and  other  Grape-growing  countries,  was 
almost  ruined  by  the  phylloxera,  until  means 
were  found  to  minimise  the  attacks,  and  varieties 
of  the  plants  were  discovered  in  other  countries 
which  were  immune  from  the  ravages  of  this 
destructive  insect.  The  Vines  were  still  suffering 
from  phylloxera,  when  a  mildew  or  blight,  due  to 
a  fungus,  began  to  do  serious  damage  to  crops. 
Through  a  fortunate  accident — the  spraying  of 
vines  by  the  roadside  with  blue-stone  to  prevent 
pilfering  of  fruit — a  fungicide  was  found  for  this 
disease,  which  prevented  the  extinction  of  the 
Vine,  and  is  still  recognised  as  the  most  important 
substance  for  spraying  in  leaf  diseases.  In 
America,  among  other  industries,  Orange-growing 
and  Vine-culture  have  been  relieved  from  various 
diseases,  and  organised  campaigns  have  kept  the 
many  insect  and  fungal  enemies  of  these  im- 
portant cultivations  in  check  ;  and  in  many  Wheat- 
producing  countries,  sterilisation  of  Eeed-corn 
before  sowing  has  done  much  to  exterminate 
smut-diseases. 

The  large  bodies  of  workers  in  these  countries 
are  to  a  great  extent  helped  and  encouraged  by 
the  fact  that  the  people  for  whom  they  are 
working  have  an  intelligent  knowledge  of  the 
methods  and  results  of  plant  pathology  and 
therapeutics.  In  America — where  money's  worth 
is  required  for  money — £600,000  per  annum  is 
spent  in  supporting  a  large  staff  of  experts,  whose 
efforts  are  directed  to  the  improvement  of  agri- 
cultural methods,  crops  and  stock,  the  introduc- 
tion of  new  plants,  and  the  prevention  and  cure  of 
epidemic  diseases. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  cases  of  plant  disease 
which  have  not  been  to  any  extent'  lessened  or 
prevented  by  science.  But  even  in"  the  much 
older  science  of  human  medicine  failures  might 
be  mentioned,  and  yet  these  still  unsolved  pro- 
blems of  the  doctor  do  not  in  any  degree  shake 
the  faith  of  thinking  men  in  the  value  of  medicine 
and  surgery.  The  plant  doctor  has  frequently  to 
submit  to  the  half-hearted  carrying  out  of  pre- 
ventive methods,  or  the  refusal  to  do  anything  at 
all  to  interfere  with  the  progress  of  a  disease.  I 
myself,  when  advising  the  proved  and  practicable 
remedies  for  a  certain  disease,  have  been  met 
with  the  remark  :  "  Don't  you  think  that  if  I  got 
rid  of  this  disease  in  my  trees  I  should  only  get 
some  other  ?  "  The  mixture  of  ignorance,  apathy, 
and  fatalism,  shown  in  this  reply  is,  to  say  the 
least,  not  encouraging.  Further,  the  plant 
therapeutist  does  not  possess  one  of  the  chief 
weapons  of  the  doctor  and  the  "  vet."  against 
contagious  and  infectious  diseases  —  isolation. 
Were  it  possible  in  the  case  of  a  rusted  Wheat- 
field,  a  cankered  Larch-plantation,  or  a  blighted 
Potato-crop,  to  isolate  the  diseased  plants  and 
prevent  them  from  contaminating  their  neigh- 
bours, the  plant  doctor  and  the  farmer  woidd 
have  a  far  easier  battle  against  these  diseases. 
The  agriculturist  is  wont  to  complain  that  the 
number  of  diseases  by  which  his  crops  are  affected 
is  so  great ;  but  comparing  any  species  of  culti- 
vated plants  with  man,  the  horse,  the  dog,  or 
other  domestic  animal,  we  do  not  find  that  the 
diseases  suffered  by  them  are  less  in  number 
than  those  we  deplore  in  our  plants.  Plant 
diseases  are  on  the  increase — for  very  evident 
reasons.  In  the  economy  of  Nature,  the  inter- 
mingling of  species  of  plants  with  others  differing 
in  structure,  habits,  and  inherent  characters, 
hinders  the  progress,  and  endangers  the  existence 
of  the  organisms  which  cause  the  largest  pro- 
portion of  our  epidemics.  The  spread  of  such 
diseases  among  human  beings,  sparsely  scattered 
over  a  wide  area,  is  low.  In  closely  -  packed 
populations  the  prosperity  of  the  organism  causing 
the  evil  is  most  marked.  But  the  multiplication 
of  large  areas  of  plants  of  the  same  kind  destroys 


the  natural  equilibrium,  and  increases  the  danger 
of  epidemics.  This  danger  calls  for  corresponding 
precautionary  measures.  A  hundred  years  age. 
the  conditions  favourable  to  the  rapid  spread  of  a- 
disease  caused  by  insect,  fungus,  or  bacterium, 
were  very  mxrch  less  than  at  the  present  day. 
But  our  weapons  for  an  intelligent  fight  against 
the  attacks  of  these  organisms  were  then  of  little- 
use,  and  were  wielded  without  confidence.  We 
have  now,  as  in  human  therapeutics,  got  past  the 
"bleeding  for  all  evils"  stage,  and  our  weapons- 
are  of  no  mean  order.  Man's  power  over  the 
organisms  which  injure  cultivated  plants  is 
immeasurably  greater  than  it  ever  was  before., 
and  his  knowledge  of  the  plants  themselves  is 
equally  extensive.  Indeed,  in  many  ways  the 
knowledge  of  plant  pathology  and  therapeutics- 
will  bear  comparison  with  that  of  human  and 
veterinary  medicine. 

All  efficient  measures  for  the  preservation  of 
health,  whether  carried  out  by  individuals  or 
communities,  rest  upon  exact  knowledge  of  the 
causes  of  diseases,  and  the  effects  they  produce  in 
their  victims.  It  is  a  matter  for  congratulation 
that  there  are  a  host  of  instances  of  the  accurate- 
tracing,  by  observation,  of  the  causes  of  many 
diseases  of  plants.  Tins  has  been  accompanied 
by  experiment,  and  it  needs  no  argument  to  con- 
vince anyone  in  the  least  acquainted  with  induc- 
tive science,  that  experiment  is  as  essential  as- 
observation.  The  science  of  plant  pathology  and 
therapeutics  has  its  giants,  whose  brilliant  work 
has  gained  valuable  positions  in  the  advance  of 
knowledge.  Hartig,  Tubeuf,  Frank,  and  others, 
will  be  remembered  as  the  pioneers  in  a  science 
the  importance  of  which,  from  an  economic  point 
of  view,  will  by-and-by  be  as  fully  recognised 
as  medicine  or  veterinary  science.  During  the 
past  fifteen  years,  the  discoveries  made  in  com- 
bating insects  and  fungi  which  are  parasitic  on 
plants  have  made  almost  a  revolution  in  agricul- 
ture, though  this  has  not  been  so  much  felt  in 
Britain  as  in  other  countries.  The  conservatism-, 
of  the  British  farmer  is  a  very  marked  character,, 
and  leads  to  great  delay  in  accepting  the  lessons- 
learnt  outside  Iris  own  sphere. 

The  general  laws  of  sanitation  in  plants  do  not 
differ  very  much  from  those  laid  down  for  pre- 
ventive medicine  in  man  or  animals.  They 
include  the  removal  and  destruction  by  burning: 
of  dead  plants,  or  dead  parts  of  plants,  suffering 
from  communicable  diseases,  as  soon  as  the  out- 
break is  noticed,  and  before  it  has  widely  spread  ;. 
the  prevention  of  conditions  which  favour  in- 
fection; the  isolation,  by  means  of  trenches,  off 
plants  whose  roots  are  diseased  ;  and  the  exclusion 
or  quarantining  of  plants  from  infected  countries. 
These  are  but  examples  of  sanitary  methods- 
which  should  commend  themselves  to  every 
practical  man,  and  have  been  used  with  great 
success  in  numerous  cases.  They  are,  however,, 
almost  useless  without  an  intelligent  watching  for 
the  appearance  of  disease,  such  as  every  careful 
mother  or  shepherd  exercises  in  the  family  or 
flock.  It  is  not  unusual  to  find  a  lack  of 
observation  in  noticing  the  appearance  of  blights 
on  crops,  so  that  the  evil  is  not  considered  until 
the  fields  are  most  markedly  devastated.  Observa- 
tion, too,  does  not  always  lead  to  intelligent 
action.  The  farmer  who  seeing  "smut"  in  his- 
Wheat  takes  no  measures,  and  attributes  it  to 
the  prevalence  of  "  the  male  plant,"  is  not  a  myth, 
and  may  still  be  found  in  Britain.  It  is  necessary, 
when  sanitary  laws  are  announced,  that  they 
should  receive  the  support  of  those  they  are 
intended  to  benefit,  and  a  belief  in  such  rules, 
must  be  inculcated  in  those  engaged  in  cultivating; 
plants.  J. B. Carruthers, in"  Contemporary  Review  " 
for  May,  1902. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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WEST    INDIES. 

DAMAGE    TO    CROPS    AT    THE    LAST 
ERUPTION   AT   ST.  VINCENT. 

The  following  notes  from  a  report  by  the 
Curator  of  the  Botanic  Station  at  St.  Vincent, 
and  the  Agricultural  Instructor,  on  the  damage 
done  to  the  crops  by  the  eruption  of  October  IS, 
ihas  been  taken  from  the  last  number  of  the 
Agricultural  News,  just  to  hand.  Messrs.  Powell 
&  Osinent  say  that  the  damage  to  crops  in  general 
over  a  large  area  of  the  Windward  coast  is  severe, 
and  in  consequence  the  agricultural  outlook  at 
the  present  time  is  gloomy  in  the  extreme  "  At 
Kingstown  the  depth  of  sand  was  from  one-eighth 
to  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  This  gradually  increased 
in  thickness  right  on  to  Georgetown,  and  at 
Mount  Bentic  the  new  deposit  averaged  6  inches 
•deep.  At  Hopewell  and  the  upper  part  of  the 
Mesopotamia  Valley,  the  '  wail '  of  the  people,  as 
at  other  places,  was  that  their  provisions  were 
being  burnt  up.  This  was  in  a  sense,  indeed 
true,  more  particularly  so  where  the  sand  was  a 
couple  of  inches  deep.  The  day  was  very  hot, 
and  as  no  rain  of  any  consequence  had  fallen 
during  or  since  the  eruption,  the  sand  had  been 
so  acted  upon  by  the  sun  as  to  be  almost  roasting 
lot.  .  .  .  The  prostrate  canes  can  be  made  into 
syrup,  and  the  people  were  advised  1 1  attend  to 
this  without  delay.  In  several  localities  the 
allottees  had  planted  large  plots  of  various  pro- 
visions after  the  damage  done  to  the  permanent 
•crops  in  May.  These  provision  crops  have  now 
been  destroyed,  and  their  loss  has  made  the 
people  very  despondent.  The  fine  .Cacao  cultiva- 
tion at  Mount  William  has  received  farther 
•damage.  The  branches  of  numerous  trees  were 
bent  downward,  and  hardly  a  flower  was  noticed. 
The  Cacao  season  has  commenced,  but  not  a 
•■single  pod  was  seen  on  any  of  the  trees,  so  serious 
was  the  damage  of  May  7.  On  some  of  the 
arrowroot  estates  the  difficulty  that  has  arisen  in 
(regard  to  the  water-supply  will  probably  result 
an  the  abandonment  of  the  manufacture  for  a 
year  or  so." 

Commenting  on  this,  the  editor  of  the  Agricul- 
tural News  says  the  probable  temporary  abandon- 
ment of  the  arrowroot  industry  on  some  of  the 
estates  is  a  serious  blow  to  the  welfare  of  the 
asland.  John  R.  Jackson,  Claremont,  Lyynpstone, 
•5.  Devon. 


SEED    TRADE. 


THE  SEED  CROPS  OF  1902. 
It  is  now  possible  to  give  what  may  be 
L-egarded  as  a  final  estimate  of  the  seed 
crops  of  1902.  Generally  there  is  a  serious 
shortage  almost  all  round,  and  the  outlook  for 
the  wholesale  seed  trade  is  one  of  considerable 
anxiety,  especially  on  the  part  of  those  houses 
■which  may  have  booked  large  orders  on  journey, 
when  the  prospects  of  a  probable  yield  were 
.•somewhat  assuring.  However,  the  deficiency 
las  to  be  faced,  and  made  the  best  of. 

Peas. — Peas  represent  the  largest  bulk  turned 
over  by  the  wholesale  trade,  yet  the  crops  of  all 
the  varieties  are  extremely  short,  and  in  the 
case  of  most  of  the  early  dwarf  wrinkled  varie- 
ties, such  as  American  Wonder,  which  represents 
a  section  of  Peas  in  increasing  demand,  there  is 
almost  a  total  failure,  and  prices  must  range  very 
high.  The  causes  of  the  failure  are  not  far  to 
seek,  they  are  included  in  the  untoward  incidence 
of  the  weather,  the  absence  of  sun,  the  frequency 
of  rain  showers,  and  no  strong-growing  weather. 
Late  Peas  in  particular  have  suffered  severely, 
though  some  of  the  taller-growing  of  the  late 
varieties  havo  given  a  moderate  crop.  Of  late 
years  there  has  been  an  extraordinary  develop- 
ment  of   the    trade   in    Peas,  and   in   order  to 


supply  the  quantities  required,  the  seed-houses 
have  found  it  necessary  to  obtain  supplies  from 
other  countries  ;  but  foreign  growers  are  in  the 
same  plight  as  those  at  home,  if  not  in  a  worse 
one,  and  they  are  now  to  be  found  in  our  markets 
in  the  character  of  purchasers  instead  of  as  sellers. 
One  thing  appears  certain — the  Peas  will  in  some 
cases  be  found  stained  from  the  effects  of  the 
weather,  and  that  there  will  be  impaired  vitality 
seems  equally  certain.  The  colour  of  the  seeds 
when  imperfect  has  a  prejudicial  effect  on  tie 
minds  of  those  who  buy. 

Broad  Beans. — There  is  a  great  deficiency  of 
Beans,  both  Longpods  and  Windsors,  and  for  the 
reasons  assigned  m  the  case  of  Peas ;  and  the 
samples  in  some  instances  being  stained,  they 
will  be  very  disappointing.  Last  year  there  was 
experienced  a  comparative  failure  of  this  crop 
from  the  drought  and  the  ravages  of  the  smother- 
fly  ;  this  year  the  failure  arises  from  an  entirely 
different  cause.  Broad  Beans  are  certain  to  be 
very  scarce. 

French  Beans. — Dwarf  and  Runner  Beans  have 
also  yielded  a  very  short  crop,  the  dwarf  varieties 
especially  are  very  scarce  ;  and  it  may  be  stated 
in  reference  to  some  of  the  most  popular  varieties, 
such  as  Sutton's  Canadian  Wonder,  that  the  ex- 
traordinary demand  for  the  variety  just  named, 
in  particular  from  South  Africa,  where  it  succeeds 
so  well,  operates,  by  the  despatch  of  stocks,  to 
make  the  deficiency  more  severely  felt  in  this 
country. 

One  fact  may  be  noticed  in  relation  to  Beans. 
There  appears  to  be  a  growing  demand  for  the 
stringless  green-podded  varieties,  which  have  had 
their  origin  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
where  they  are  very  popular  ;  and  this  popularity 
is  extending  to  this  country.  The  best  type  of 
this  kind  of  Bean  is  that  known  as  Burpee's 
Stringless  Green-podded  Dwarf. 

Beet. — This  is  probably  the  most  satisfactory 
crop  of  the  year,  taking  all  things  into  con- 
sideration ;  the  yield  of  seed  has  proved  larger 
than  was  anticipated.  This  is  also  true  of  the 
varieties  of  Mangel  Wurzel,  which  at  one  time  in 
the  month  of  July  appeared  in  great  danger  of 
being  severely  injured  by  the  aphis  which  affects 
this  plant,  but  which  happily  succumbed  to  the 
low  temperature  prevalent  at  that  time  of  the 
year. 

The  Cabbage  Tribe. — All  the  representatives  of 
the  Cabbage  have  probably  suffered  more  than 
any  other  crop,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
the  results  are  miserable.  The  crops  of  the 
Cabbage  and  its  allies  are  a  source  of  the  greatest 
possible  anxiety  to  the  dealers.  In  the  course  of  a 
recent  conversation  with  Mr.  S.  B.  Dicks,  of  Messrs. 
Cooper,  Taber  &  Co.,  he  mentioned  a  case  of  a 
field  of  Cabbage  being  grown  for  seed,  of  10  acres 
in  extent,  which  in  March  of  this  year  was  calcu- 
lated would  produce  from  8  to  10  cwt.  per  acre  j 
from  that  time,  owing  to  the  unkind  summer,  the 
crop  gradually  declined,  and  the  entire  yield  of 
the  10  acres  is  9  cwt.  only — really  a  very  serious 
failure  all  round. 

Carrot. — Largely  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
weather  was  so  cold  and  sunless  during  the 
summer,  that  the  worm,  which  is  often  so  very 
destructive  to  the  inflorescence  of  the  Carrot- 
plant,  was  checked  in  its  depredations,  the  crops 
have  proved  larger  than  was  at  one  time  antici- 
pated, and  it  is  said  prices  may  range  from  25  1" 
30  per  cent,  cheaper  than  last  year.  Short 
Carrots  have  produced  a  larger  crop  than  tin' 
long  ones,  for  in  some  localities,  owing  to  the 
misty  rains  which  prevailed  for  days,  producing 
after  all  but  little  real  rainfall,  the  soil  became 
very  dry  at  the  bottom,  and  many  crops  failed 
from  drought  in  a  season  generally  designated 
a  wet  one.  Oarrot-seeds  are  now  very  largely 
sold  as  clean  seeds,  that  is  to  say,  the  bearded 


coverings  to  the  grains  are  now  removed  by  means 
of  elaborate  and  expensive  machinery,  and  thus  a 
pound  weight  of  clean  seed  occupies  much  less 
space  than  a  pound  of  bearded  seed. 

Leek. — This  shows  a  moderately  good  crop, 
and  there  is  no  appreciable  deficiency  of  the  best 
varieties. 

Onion. — Onion  has  seeded  fairly  well,  though 
the  seeds  lack  plumpness,  and  consequently 
weight.  The  Onion  is  a  plant  which  flourishes 
in  rain  alternating  with  sunshine.  In  cleaning 
the  seeds  received  from  the  growers,  a  very  large 
percentage  of  worthless  seeds  have  been  blown 
out  when  being  passed  through  the  machine. 

Radish  and  Spinach  are  probably  among  the 
best  harvested  crops  of  the  season. 

Turnips,  including  the  Swedish  types,  have 
furnished  better  crops  than  for  the  past  two  or 
three  years. 

Lettuce  and  Endive. — Of  these,  the  former  is  a 
very  light  crop  indeed.  With  the  exception  of  a 
few  of  the  winter  varieties,  they  are  a  somewhat 
abundant  crop.  Endives  show  tolerably  good 
results. 

Herbs. — Some  of  the  early  flowering  varieties, 
such  as  Sage,  Summer  Savory,  &c,  yielded  but 
little  seed;  the  May  frost  destroyed  the  early 
blossoms,  and  they  were  useless  as  seed-pro- 
ducers. Such  a  deficiency  of  seed  of  some  of  the 
herbs  has  not  been  known  for  years. 

In  the  face  of  this  record,  it  is  of  course  to  be 
expected  that  the  vitality  of  all  kinds  of  seeds 
will  be  very  defective,  and  growers  should  make 
a  point  of  sowing  thickly.  A  great  many  weakly 
seeds  will  germinate  in  the  soil,  but  they  will 
lack  the  vital  force  necessary  for  them  to  make 
fruitful  plants,  and  will  perish  in  consequence. 
Despite  a  shortage  of  produce  in  the  case  of  some 
agricultural  seeds,  prices  generally  are  moderate, 
and  one  cause  for  this  is,  that  at  the  time  for 
sowing,  a  good  plant  was  obtained  from  the  first 
sowing ;  while  in  some  seasons  it  has  to  be 
repeated  three  or  four  times.  Another  is  found 
in  the  diminished  use  of  such  crops,  for  according 
to  the  returns  published  by  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture, the  acreage  sown  down  with  root-seeds 
this  year  is  much  less  than  last  year,  and  this  of 
course  means  a  lessened  demand  for  seeds.  Pisum. 


CALUMBA  E00T  AS  A  SUBSTITUTE 
FOR  HOPS. 

That  the  failure  of  any  special  product  opens 
the  way  for  substitution,  is  indicated  in  the  trade 
report  of  a  contemporary,  a  week  or  two  back, 
when  it  was  stated  that  the  serious  damage  done 
to  the  English  Hop  crop  by  the  great  storm  in 
Mid-Kent  had  led  to  a  considerable  revival  of 
interest  in  Calumba  root,  and  that  with  a  good 
demand,  mostly  speculative,  prices  advanced 
several  times  during  the  week,  and  at  the  close 
stood  at  about  9s.  per  cwt.  higher  than  in  the 
preceding  week  ;  from  20s.  to  25s.  and  30s.  per  cwt. 
was  asked  for  different  qualities  as  imported. 
Although  it  is  acknowledged  that  English  Hops 
will  be  dear  this  year,  our  contemporary  remarks 
that  the  probability  of  Calumba  being  used  by 
brewers  as  a  substitute,  is  remote.  The  reference, 
however,  raises  again  a  suspicion  that  at  one 
time  generally  prevailed,  that  Hop  substitutes 
were  more  commonly  used  than  the  public  sreie 
aware  of.  It  may  not  be  known  to  all  that 
Calumba  root  is  t  ho  )ir...  I  ">  oof  .Jatcorhiza  Calumba, 
a  climbing  Menispermaceous  plant,  indigenous  to 
the  forests  of  Mozambique,  trom  v,  hence  the  roots 
are  imported,  They  vary  much  in  size  from  that 
of  a  Parsnip  up  to  the  thickness  of  a  man's  arm. 
or  oven  more.     \s  Been  in  the  market,  they  arc 

mostly  sliced  and  dried.  The  drug  is  considered 
a  valuable  bitter  tonic  when'  stimulant  or  astrin- 
gent effects  are  not  required.  John  B.  Jackson. 
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THE  CULTURE  OF  MONTBRETIAS. 

This  hardy  bulbous  plant  is  one  of  the  most 
useful  and  effective  subjects  in  cultivation  for 
supplying  a  profusion  of  cut  flowers  out-of-doors 
from  the  middle  of  July  to  the  middle  of  October, 
and  for  which  purpose  the  Montbretia  has  but 
few,  if  any,  equals :  the  long  arching,  branching 
spikes  of  scarlet>orange  and  golden-yellow  flowers, 
springing  from  the  centre  of  the  pale  green 
Gladiolus-like  foliage  to  a  height  of  from  2  to 
3  feet,  being  everything  that  can  be  desired  in  a 
flower  for  decorative  purposes.  The  spikes  are 
admirably  adapted  for  mixing  with  other  flowers 
of  different  shades  of  colour  for  filling  vases  for 
the  adornment  of  dinner-tables,  rooms,  &e.  Out 
of  the  twenty-seven  or  thirty  varieties  of  the 
Montbretia  in  cultivation,  our  old  and  well-tried 
friend,  crocosmiseflora,  still  holds  its  own,  in  my 
opinion,  against  all  new  comers. 

The  present  is  a  good  time  to  plant  Mont- 
bretias  for  cutting  from,  either  for  marketing  or 
to  meet  the  demand  in  private  establishments 
in  which  large  supplies  of  cut  flowers  of  this 
description  are  essential.  In  this  latter  con- 
nection, the  bulbs  should  be  planted   in  drills, 

2  feet  asunder  and  about  3  inches  deep,  and  at 
the  same  distance  from  bulb  to  bulb  in  the  rows, 
in  ground  into  which  a  good  dressing  of  short 
manure  has  been  dug,  afterwards  closing  the  soil 
over  them  with  the  feet,  as  in  the  case  of  drills  of 
Peas.  Where  rows  or  clumps  of  established 
plants  are  available,  they  should  be  taken  up  and 
divided,  shaking  the  soil  partly  off  the  roots  in 
doing  so,  and  then  transplanting  them  in  bunches 
of  three  or  four  plants  6  or  9  inches  apart  in 
shallow  trenches,  into  which  a  coating  of  well- 
decayed  manure  has  been  dug,  covering  the  roots 
with  the  excavated  soil  to  the  depth  of  about 

3  inches.  When  the  foliage  has  died  down — or 
before  then,  for  that  matter — a  surface-dressing 
Ot  manure  laid  on  between,  and  close  up  to,  the 
rows  of  plants  will  prove  of  great  advantage,  and 
tend  to  the  production  of  extra  large  spikes  of 
well-developed  flowers  in  abundance  next  July 
and  two  following  months. 

Irregular  patches  consisting  of  nine  or  ten 
bulbs  planted  in  the  herbaceous  border  in  holes 
3  inches  deep. .and  about  the  same  distance  from 
one  another,  will  in  due  time  add  variety  and 
beauty  to  the  effect  produced  by  the  various 
other  occupants  of  the  borders. 

As  a  pot  plant  for  decorative  purposes,  the 
Montbretia  is  almost  unrivalled  in  its  graceful 
habit  and  floral  beauty,  and  its  general  suitability 
for  grouping  and  other  floral  arrangements  in 
which  pot  plants  are  employed. 

Pots  of  44  inches  and  6  inches  in  diameter  are  the 
most  suitable  sizes  in  which  to  grow  Montbretias 
for  the  purposes  indicated  above.  Place  a  largish 
crock,  the  hollow  side  downward  over  the  hole 
in  the  bottom  of  each  pot,  following  with  several 
smaller  pieces  and  a  few  half -decayed  leaves,  or  a 
little  moss  to  ensure  good  drainage.  This  done, 
fill  the  pots  to  within  2  inches  of  the  rims  with  a 
compost  consisting  of  three-parts  light  loamy  soil 
and  one  part  of  leaf-mould  and  well  decomposed 
stable  manure  (free  from  worms).  Make  this 
moderately  firm  before  inserting  the  bulbs 
therein,  putting  five  large,  even-sized  bulbs  in 
each  4^-inch  pot,  and  nine  in  the  6-inch  ones,  and 
covering  the  bulbs  with  some  of  the  same  compost 
up  to  the  rims  of  the  individual  pots,  making  this 
fairly  firm  in  doing  so.  Then  stand  the  pots 
closely  together  on  coal-ashes  in  a  situation 
where  water  is  not  likely  to  accumulate  at  any 
time,  and  cover  them  to  the  thickness  of  2  or  3 
inches  with  sifted  coal-ashes  or  other  suitable 
material,  pressing  this  down  level  on  the  top  and 
round  the  sides  of  the  pots  thus  enclosed  with  a 
spade  or  shovel. 

Six  or  eight  weeks  from  the  time  of  covering 
them,  examine  two  or  three  of  the  pots,  or  rather 
the  contents  of  the  pots,  in  the  centre  of  the  batch 


so  covered,  and  remove  any  bulbs  that  have  made 
about  one  inch  of  growth  to  a  frame  or  cold  pit, 
giving  them  a  position  near  the  glass,  and  shade 
heavily  at  first  for  a  few  days  until  the  blanched 
growths  have  become  inured  to  sunshine,  after- 
wards affording,  during  favourable  weather, 
sufficient  air  to  ensure  a  sturdy  growth  in  the 
plants.  When  the  latter  have  made  about  six 
inches  of  top  growth,  they  may  be  removed  to  a 
heated  pit,  or  placed  on  a  shelf  near  to  the  roof 
glass  in  a  greenhouse  or  any  similar'  structure  in 
which  a  minimum  temperature  of  from  45°  to  50° 
is  observed.  The  soil  should  be  kept  uniformly 
moist  about  the  roots  during  the  whole  period  of 
the  plant's  growth. 

As  soon  as  the  flower-spikes  appear,  applications 
of  weak  liquid-manure  should  be  made  at  the 
roots,  two  or  three  times  a  week,  alternating 
these  waterings  with  occasional  top-dressings  of 
some  reliable  plant  -  food  immediately  before 
applying  clear  water.  Thus  treated,  the  plants 
will  in  due  time  amply  repay  for  the  trouble 
and  care  bestowed  on  them,  and  will  also  elicit 
words  of  praise  and  admiration  from  those  who 
may  not  have  seen  the  Montbretia  growing  in 
pots.  H.  W.  Ward. 


just  now  limited,  many  if  not  all  varieties  will 
develop  one  large  blossom  in  a  6-inch  pot  from 
cuttings  struck  in  March,  or  in  many  instances  as 
late  as  April  or  May — and  this  method  new 
obtains  largely,  both  among  gardeners  and  in  the 
trade,  because  of  the  dwarf  stature  of  the  plants, 
as  well  as  the  first-rate  quality  of  the  blooms. 

Fresh  loam  and  leaf-mould — a  slight  prepon- 
derance of  the  former — with  a  fair  amount  of 
sand,  forms  a  good  compost  for  the  cuttings  ;  and  a 
shallow  frame,  wherein  a  temperature  of  45°  can 
be  maintained,  is  a  suitable  contrivance  in  which 
to  strike  them. 

The  following  Japanese  varieties  of  recent 
introduction  have  been  prominent  at  leading- 
exhibitions  :  —  W.  R.  Church,  large  crimson, 
tipped  green  ;  Mme.  Paola  Raedelli,  cream,  tinted 
rose ;  Bessie  Godfrey,  canary-yellow,  of  large  size 
and  dwarf  habit ;  George  Lawrence,  of  good  sub- 
stance and  colour,  a  rich  golden-bronze ;  Nellie 
Bean,  lavender-pink,  of  easy  culture,  coming 
good  on  any  bud  ;  Mrs.  J.  C.  Neville,  a  white 
variety,  of  even  larger  proportions  than  Madame 
Carnot.  H.  J.  G. 


FLORISTS'  FLOWERS. 

RAISING   SEEDLING   CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

One  of  the  troubles  which  affect  raisers  of  ■ 
Chrysanthemums  from  seed,  and  there  seem  to  ■ 
be  many  such  raisers  now,  is  that  myriads  of 
otherwise  beautiful  flowers  have  to  be  cast  on  the 
rubbish-heap  because  only  those  will  get  awards 
(and  therefore  have  enough  commercial  value  to 
make  it  at  all  worth  while  to  put  them  into  com- 
merce) which  are  of  great  size,  bulk  being  now 
regarded  as  an  essential  feature  to  secure  a 
Certificate  or  an  Award  of  Merit.  It  is  to  be 
deplored,  whatever  may  be  the  standard  of  the 
N.C.S.,  in  the  main  as  an  exhibition  society,  and 
nothing  else,  that  real  merit  as  a  garden,  green- 
house, decorative,  or  market  flower  does  not  find 
readier  acknowledgment  at  the  Drill  Hall,  where 
it  may  be  assumed  that  the  Floral  Committee  may 
have  other  and  broader  ideals  than  prevail  at  the 
Aquarium.  Without  doubt,  royi'iads  of  beautiful 
things  are  from  time  to  time  raised  that -would 
give  a  wealth  of  lovely  flowers  for  domestic  uses, 
that  do  not,  for  the  reasons  named,  find  their 
way  into  commerce. 

I  looked  in  on  Mr.  C.  Carpenter,  one  of  these 
quiet  raisers  of  seedlings,  at  West  Hall,  Byfleet, 
the  other  day.  I  found  a  very  marked  feature  of 
his  large  collection  of  Chrysanthemums  then  in 
bloom  was  the  many  rich  crimsons  and  deep  reds, 
all  of  his  own  raising,  and  many  of  them  very 
beautiful ;  but  not  one  would  stand  the  least 
chance  of  getting  any  floral  award,  yet  for  many 
ordinary  uses,  and  especially  to  grow  in  bulk  for 
market  purposes,  they  would  be  very  useful. 
But  these  dark-hued  varieties  seldom  run  large  ; 
hence  we  see  in  show-stands  whites  and  yellows, 
of  which  we  have  too  many,  always  dominating. 
Because  these  run  large,  generally  we  get  a  score 
of  new  ones  certificated  each  year  ;  the  result  is, 
that  so  many  of  them  differ  in  little  else  but  in 
name.  In  the  darker  hues  there  is  ample  room 
for  variety.  A.  D. 

Striking  Chrysanthemum  Cuttings. 
The  most  conspicuous  advantage  of  making  an 
early  start  with  the  cuttings  is,  that  three,  or 
even  four  well-finished  blooms  may  be  cut  from 
each  plant ;  also,  to  be  successful  with  varieties 
of  which  Madame  Carnot  is  a  good  type,  a  long 
season  of  growth  is  necessary  to  sufficiently 
mature  the  wood.  The  present  month,  however, 
is  late  enough  to  propagate  the  majority  of 
Japanese  or  incurved  varieties,  where  the  plants 
are  expected  to  yield  more  than  one  blossom  of 
exhibition  quality ;  but  where  space  and  time  are 


FORESTRY. 


PLANTING    YOUNG    FOREST    AFTaR 

FELLING  THE  OLD  TREES. 
There  is  no  subject  so  interesting  as  forestry — 
at  least,  to  those  who  love  trees.  Excepting  on 
poor  or  exhausted  soils,  not  much  difficulty  is 
experienced  in  getting  young  forest  trees  to  grow 
satisfactorily,  other  conditions  being  favourable. 
It  often  occurs  that  the  slope  of  the  land  on  some 
estates  is  so  steep  that  nothing  but  trees  can  be 
grown,  and  it  may  be  that  a  large  number  of 
trees  in  a  plantation  are  of  fit  size  and  age  for- 
felling,  or  it  may  be  decided  to  clear  some  few 
acres  only  of  trees,  and  plant  young  ones  when 
timber  is  removed,  as  neither  the  proprietor  nor 
the  forester  like  to  see  the  ground  unoccupied ; 
pits  are  dug  out  in  the  usual  manner,  and  trees- 
planted,  but  the  ground  to  a  certain  extent  iff 
exhausted  of  plant-food,  and  the  ground  overrun 
with  a  network  of  roots.  The  common  practice 
is  to  let  the  ground  lie  implanted  for  three  years ; 
but  why  not  apply  artificial  manure  instead  ?  or  a 
handful  or  two  mixed  with  the  soil  thrown  out  of 
the  pits  would,  I  am  certain,  have  a  most  bene- 
ficial effect  on  the  growth  of  the  plants,  quite  as 
profitable  as  allowing  the  ground  to  remain  im- 
planted, or  to  grow  nothing  better  than  weeds. 
Nurserymen  manure  their  tree -plots  heavily, 
finding  their  reward  in  vigorous  young  trees,  and. 
these  are  grown  on  the  same  ground  where  young 
trees  have  been  before,  so  that  there  is  often  no- 
change  in  the  species  of  tree  grown.  As  regards 
the  practice  of  felling  and  planting  immediately 
afterwards,  I  may  say  that  I  saw  a  very  instruc- 
tive example  a  few  years  ago  in  the  Midlands, 
where  about  15  acres  of  Beech  were  felled  and 
cleared  off,  and  the  land  planted  forthwith.  More 
than  half  of  the  trees  died  the  first  year,  the 
gaps  being  filled  up  the  next  winter,  and  of 
these  a  good  number  failed.  A  third  time  the 
gaps  were  planted  up,  and  these  trees  are  the 
best,  and  will  always  so  remain  ;  whilst  those 
which  were  planted  the  first  have  a  stunted 
appearance,  and  are  not  likely  to  make  good 
timber.  J.  J.,  Galloway. 

[It  is  a  good  system  to  get  persons  to  take  such 
land  rent-free,  on  the  condition  that  they  grub 
up  the  roots  and  fill  in  the  holes,  dig  or  plough 
it,  and  plant  Potatos,  Cabbage,  Seakale,  Onions,, 
or  any  useful  farm  or  garden  crops,  for  three 
years.  The  roots,  stumps,  &c,  of  which  the 
land  is  cleared,  should  go  to  t  ose  who  dug 
them  up.  After  cutting  thri  gh  the  chief 
anchoring  roots  of  large  trees,  not  a  difficult, 

work  to  drag  the  butts  and  mail  roots  out  of  the 
soil  with  a  few  horses,  especially  if  the  wood  i 
split  to  pieces  with  gunpowder  or  dynamite.  Ed.T 
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'LANGLEY  CRAB. 

Our  illustration  (fig.  147),  affords  our  readers 
an  excellent  idea  of  a  Crab,  the  result  of  cross- 
ing the  John  Downie  Crab  with  King  of  the 
Pippins  Apple.  The  fruits  are  conical  in  shape, 
of  a  yellow  colour,  very  abundantly  produced, 
and  remain  upon  the  branches  till  late  in  the 
year ;  hence  the  tree  is  valuable  as  a  decorative 
object  in  the  shrubbery.  It  was  raised  by 
Messrs.  J.  Veifcch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  and  exhibited 
by  them  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  on  November  18  of  the  present 
year. 


seeing  that  these  fine  Meadow  Saffrons  were  over 
before  it  came  into  flower.  Like  many  other 
specific  names  of  the  same  character,  that  of 
giganteuni  is  rather  an  unfortunate  one,  likely  to 
convey  a  false  impression  as  to  its  size  as  com- 
pared with  others  of  the  genus.  It  is  certainly 
larger  than  many  of  the  Colchicums,  but  it  is 
smaller  than  either  C.  speciosum  or  C.  Born- 
muelleri,  although  of  much  the  same  form.  Com- 
pared with  these  last  year,  it  looked  small,  but  as 
they  are  now  over  for  the  season,  it  is  the  tallest 
and  largest  of  the  genus  in  bloom  ;  its  colour  is 
pleasing,  being  of  a  soft  rosy-purple,  while  the 
flowers  are  of  good  substance,  and  held  erect  on 


COLCHICUM    CILICICUM. 

This  fine  Meadow  Saffron,  which  is  now  (late- 
October)  in  bloom,  is  one  which  is  likely  to 
become  plentiful  in  cultivation,  as  it  is  being 
largely  introduced  through  Mr.  W.  Siehe,  of 
Mersina,  who  seems  to  have  had  it  collected  in 
quantity,  judging  from  the  moderate  price  at 
which  it  is  procurable  in  this  country.  Although 
not  so  large  as  some,  it  promises  to  be  a  most 
useful  Colchicum,  owing  largely  to  the  bright 
colour  of  its  segments.  As  it  has  bloomed  with  me 
the  flowers  are  more  of  an  open  cup-shape  than  ara 
those  of  many  of  the  Colchicums.  This  adds  to 
the  effect  of  a  mass,  which  will  be  found  the  bead 


Fig.  147.— fruiting  sritAY  of  Messrs.  jas.  veitch  and  sons'  new  "  langley  crab." 


BULB    GARDEN. 


COLCHICUM    GIG  ANTE  UM. 

We  owe  the  introduction  of  this  plant  to  Mr. 
Max  Leichtlin,  from  whom  I  received  it  in  the 
course  of  the  summer  of  1901.  It  flowered  the 
same  autumn,  but  as  is  frequently  the  case  with 
imported  and  dried-off  bulbs,  it  bloomed  at  an 
earlier  date  than  it  is  likely  to  do  when  properly 
established.  Last  year  it  came  into  flower  about 
the  same  time,  and  suffered  considerably  in  com- 
parison with  the  fine  C.  speciosum  and  two  of  its 
finer  varieties  I  have  here,  but  this  autumn  it  has 
been  later  of  coming  into  bloom  than  they,  with 
the   result   that   it   has   been   more  appreciated, 


stout  tubes,  which  stand  the  weather  well.  The 
blooms  have  only  a  little  of  the  chequering  which 
is  so  characteristic  of  the  greater  number  of 
the  Meadow  Saffrons.  The  foliage,  produced  in 
spring  and  lasting  for  a  while  in  summer,  is  large 
and  effective,  though  many  object  to  the  Colchi- 
cum leaves,  one  must  admit.  The  precise  place 
in  the  genus  of  this  Colchicum  ought,  I  think,  to 
be  among  the  speciosum  forms,  though  its  later 
blooming,  its  softer  colouring,  and  the  less  marked 
white  at  the  base  of  the  segments,  mark  it  out  as 
at  least  a  distinct  variety.  Although  high  in 
price,  it  is  a  recommendable  variety  for  those 
who  are  admirers  of  the  few  hardy  flowers  of  its 
class  of  the  open  garden  in  late  autumn. 
8.  Amott. 


way  of  growing  this  and  other  Colchicums,  which 
are  not  so  scarce  as  to  be  difficult  to  procure  in 
quantity.  The  colouring  may  be  said  to  couio  in 
almost  half-way  between  that  of  the  typical  form 
of  Colchicum  autumnale  and  that  of  the  fine  C. 
speciosum,  being  warmer  in  shade  than  that  of 
the  former,  and  less  ruby-coloured  than  in  C. 
speciosum,  though  it  eventually  dies  off  a  rathe* 
deep  purple;  the  blooms  are  only  slightly 
chequered.  This  Colchicum,  when  fully  ex- 
panded, lias  flowers  measuring  close  on  3  inches 
across,  without  any  artificial  flattening.  As  the 
foliage  has  not  appeared,  I  am  not  in  a  position 
to  remark  upon  it.  C.  cilicicum  is  not  to  be  found 
in    Mr.    Baker's    "  Synopsis,"    read    before    the 
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Linnean  Society  in  1879,  nor  in  the  volumes  of 
the  Index  Kewensis;  but,  according  to  the  1900 
supplement  to  Nicholson's  Dictionary  of  Gardening, 
it  is  a  form  of  C.  byzantinum,  which  one  observes 
that  it  much  resembles.  It  is,  however,  brio-liter 
and  deeper  in  colour  than  that  fine  Colchicum. 
S.  Arnott. 


COLONIAL    NOTES. 

♦ 

VICTORIAN  VINEYARDS. 

Some  five-and-thirty  years  since — perhaps  more, 
Victorian  wine  was  placed  on  the  London 
miarket,  and  the  present  writer  sampled  it  with 
unsatisfactory  results;  flavcur,  bouquet,  taste, 
were  all  strong,  and  a  taster  remarked  that  the 
sample  ought  to  be  dubbed  "old  boots  "  ;  but  the 
.years  have  passed,  and  the  Australian  vintage 
.generally  has  come  to  be  thoroughly  appreciated — 
"  Victorian  "  among  the  rest.  But  what  is  in  a 
,mame?  According  to  a  French  journal,  the 
product  of  a  very  large  vineyard  has  been  named 
"Monsieur  Joseph  Chamberlain."  Why?  Possibly 
in  advance  of  a  triumphal  return  of  the  Colonial 
-Secretary  from  South  Africa;  perhaps  something 
■else — the  weather  during  the  season  having  been 
very  unequal.  To  return  to  Victoria.  It  appears 
that  the  number  of  vineyards  in  the  state,  2,469, 
shows  a  falling  off — 17  ;  and  the  area  of  bearing 
Vines,  25,658  acres,  a  shrinkage  of  2,430  acres  as 
•compared  with  last  year;  but  the  area  of  non- 
bearing  Vines,  2,931  acres,  shows  an  increase  of 
388  acres.  Of  the  497,269  cwt.  of  Grapes  gathered 
'this  year,  304,842  cwt.  were  used  for  making  wine  ; 
'.90,263  cwt.  for  making  raisins  and  currants ;  and 
102,191  cwt.  for  table  consumption  or  export.  The 
three  districts,  Rutherglen,  Tac,  Randandah, 
-between  them  produced  1,033,588  gallons  of  wine, 
but  as  compared  with  the  whole  state,  the 
irrigation  settlement  contributed,  in  1901-02, 
2,709,191  lbs.  of  raisins  and  203,384  lbs.  of 
•currants,  from  an  average  of  2,847  bearing  Vines. 
Of  course,  as  the  present  non-bearing  Vines  come 
into  bearing,  the  output  will  be  considerably 
increased.  X. 


VARIORUM. 

Notes  from  St.  Helena.— During  the  past 
■two  years  the  Jittle  "  lone  isle  of  the  sea "  has 
•occupied  as  much  public  attention  as  it  did  during 
"the  imprisonment  there  of  the  great  Emperor — 
ilhe  Boer  prisoners  have  taken  his  place  ;  and  now 
that  they,  too,  have  departed,  some  notes  of  ordi- 
nary everyday  interest  may  be  submitted.  "We 
Beam  that  market-gardening  was  most  profitable 
during  the  time  the  prisoners  of  war  were  in  the 
island,  for  the  demand  for  fresh  vegetables  was 
greater  than  the  supply,  consequently  prices  were 
•very  high.  Unfortunately,  there  was  a  long 
period  of  drought,  which  caused  much  loss  in 
.green  crops.  In  the  botanic  department  the 
■energies  of  the  Governor  were  devoted  to  the 
-establishment  of  nurseries  for  young  trees  at 
Plantation,  under  the  charge  of  a  young  German 
rgardener,  a  prisoner  of  war.  Some  thousands  of 
.young  seedlings,  chiefly  of  various  species  of 
.Eucalyptus,  were  planted  out  in  beds,  and  offered 
for  sale  at  low  prices,  but  the  drought  caused  the 
loss  of  a  large  number,  irrigation  having  had  to 
be  stopped  owing  to  failure  of  the  springs,  all 
the  water  being  required  by  the  garrison. 
Many  young  trees,  however,  were  sold  at  good 
prices.  A  large  number  of  cuttings  of  a  species 
■of  evergreen  Fig  were  prepared  for  planting  in 
rocky  places  on  the  road  from  Jamestown  to 
Plantation,  where  holes  had  been  dug  for  them. 
This  tree,  which  is  large  and  umbrageous,  grows 
readily  from  stakes  cut  about  3  ft.  long  by  3  ins. 
in  diameter.  Excellent  Coffee  can  be  grown  on 
the  island  ;  in  1901,  out  of  a  small  plantation  of 
about  200  trees,  500  lb.  of  dried  Coffee  were  got ; 
this  year  was  not  a  good  one.  The  public  gardens 
suffered  somewhat  by  the  presence  of  prisoners— 
now  all  is  being  put  rig  ht. 


The  Week's  Work. 

THE   HARDY   FBTJIT   GARDEN. 

By  J.  Matne,  Gardener  to  the  Hon.  Mark  Rolle, 
Bicton,  Budleigh  Salterton,  Devonshire. 

Pears. — Continuing  my  remarks  upon  pruning  in 
last  week's  issue,  I  advise  that  a  beginning  should 
be  made  with  wall  trees.  Aged  trees  having  unduly 
long  fruiting  spurs  should  have  these  reduced  to 
0  ins.  in  length,  measuring  from  the  face  of  the 
wall,  a  practice  that  should  be  followed  annually. 
If  the  pruning-saw  is  used  for  this  purpose, 
wounds  should  be  made  smooth  with  the  knife. 
The  pruning  of  the  Pear  is  nearly  similar  to  that 
accorded  to  the  Plum,  as  regards  the  shortening 
back  of  the  spurs  beyond  where  they  were  stopped 
during  the  summer,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
varieties,  such  as  Jargonelle  and  Marie  Louise, 
which  bear  more  or  less  at  the  extremities  of  the 
shoots,  which  should  not  be  shortened  unless 
they  have  got  too  far  from  the  wall.  In  every 
ease  the  Pear-pruner  should  ascertain  the  habit 
of  the  tree  before  commencing  to  prune.  The 
shoots  that  are  laid  in  for  extension  often  have  a 
blossom-bud  at  the  tip,  and  all  such  shoots  should 
be  shortened  back  to  a  wood-bud,  whether  on  hori- 
zontal, cordon,  or  fan-trained  trees.  Trees  two  or 
three  years  from  the  graft  must  be  cut  back  to  a 
point  whence  the  extension  shoots  are  required  to 
spring,  allowing  a  space  of  12  inches  between 
each  tier  of  branches,  and  training  an  upright 
shoot  in  the  centre  to  continue  the  stem ;  i7hich- 
ever  style  of  training  is  adopted,  except  the 
cordon,  it  is  merely  the  manipulation  of  branches 
that  alters  the  form.  Bushes  and  pyramids 
should  be  kept  fairly  open  in  the  centre,  shorten- 
ing leading  shoots  to  points  within  12  or  15  ins. 
of  those  of  last  season  ;  and  where  spurs  are  very 
numerous  as  is  the  case  on  aged  trees,  thin  them 
severely,  then  larger  foliage  and  finer  fruit  may 
be  expected  the  following  year. 

Apples. — The  pruning  and  training  of  the 
Apple  is  almost  identical  with  that  of  the  Pear, 
so  that  a  repetition  of  directions  for  these  opera- 
tions would  be  superfluous. 

Strawberries. — In  this  part  of  the  country  where 
so  much  rain  has  fallen,  the  land  would  be  all  the 
better  for  being  lightly  stirred  with  the  digging- 
fork  on  dry  days  ;  and  on  light  soils,  plantations 
of  two  or  more  years  duration,  would  be  much 
benefited  by  a  top-dressing  of  refuse  potting- 
bench  soil,  wood-ashes,  soot,  well  mixed  together, 
and  if  the  ground  is  impoverished,  a  small 
quantity  of  farmyard  manure  should  be  mixed 
with  it.  When  spreading  this  mulch,  place  it 
close  up  to  the  root-stock  of  the  plants.  Planks 
should  be  laid  on  which  to  wheel  if  the  ground  is 
not  hardened  by  frost. 

The  Fruit  Room. — There  seems  to  be  general 
complaints  of  Apples  and  Pears  keeping  badly 
this  season.  This  is  not  a  matter  for  wonder 
considering  the  comparatively  sunless  summer. 
The  fruits  should  be  examined,  and  those 
showing  the  least  sign  of  decay  removed,  as  they 
soon  affect  otl  ers.  The  varieties  Wyken,  Cox's 
Orange,  and  Blenheim  Pippins,  should  now  be 
at  their  best.  Of  Pears,  we  have  Beurre  d'Anjou, 
Winter  Nelis,  Knight's  Monarch,  Marie  Benoist, 
Glon  Morceau,  and  Nouvelle  Fulvie,  whose  fruits 
will  carry  us  on  well  into  January. 


THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  W.  P.  Bound,  Gardener  to  J  Colman,  Esq  ,  Gatton 
Park,  Reigate. 

Oncidium  ornithorynclium.  —  When  the  new 
growth  attains  the  height  of  2  inches  and  new 
roots  are  becoming  visible,  potting  or  surfacing, 
as  the  case  seems  to  need,  should  be  carried  out, 
the  compost  used  being  the  fibrous  parts  of  peat 
three-fifths,  clean  chopped  sphagnum  one-fifth, 
and  leaf-soil  one-fifth.  Pots  or  pans,  unper- 
forated  at  the  sides,  should  be  made  use  of,  a 
few  crocks  being  put  in  the  bottom,  and  above 
these  chopped  up  fern  rhizomes  taken  out  of  the 
peat,  half  filling  the  pot,  &o.  The  compost  should 
be  put  in  rather  lightly,  and  the  bottom  of  the 
plants  kept  on  a  level  with  the  rim.  As  a  finish, 
stick  in  a  few  clumps  or  heads  of  sphagnum. 
Water  should  be  very  sparingly  applied  during 
the  winter,  and  a  light  position  found  for  the 
plants  in  the  cool  intermediate-house. 


Cattleya  maxima. — This  variety  is  in  flower  at 
the  present  time.  It  is  a  distinct  plant,  and  one  of 
considerable  value  in  the  early  months  of  winter. 
When  a  plant  ceases  to  flower,  but  little  water 
should  be  afforded  till  the  spring.  This  plant 
and  Cattleya  gigas  may  be  treated  alike. 

Cattleya  intermedia. — When  the  new  pseudo- 
bulbs  are  approaching  their  full  size,  afford  just 
as  much  water  as  will  prevent  shrivelling,  other- 
wise the  plants  will  begin  to  grow  anew,  and  fine 
flowers  not  be  obtained  from  the  present  growths; 
but  as  soon  as  the  flower-buds  become  visible  at 
the  base  of  the  sheaths,  water  should  again  be 
applied  more  freely. 

Cattleya  quadricolor  (syn.  chocoensis)  and  C. 
Percivaliana. — On  these  plaits  the  flower-buds 
have  become  visible  in  the  sheaths  ;  the  lightest 
available  position  should  be  afforded  them,  and 
providing  they  are  well  established,  a  fair  amount 
of  water  may  be  applied  whilst  the  flowers  are 
being  developed,  but  reducing  it  when  flowering 
ceases  until  spring  arrives. 

Cattleya  Trianm. — Rather  more  water  should 
now  be  applied,  and  the  plant  afforded  a  very 
light  position  till  the  flowers  are  in  course  of 
development. 

Odontoglossum  Rossii  and  its  varieties. — Free- 
flowering  Odontoglossums  are  throwing  up  their 
flowers,  and  sufficient  water  should  be  applied  to 
moisten  the  compost.  They  do  well  suspended 
in  the  cool-house,  and  in  positions  where  full 
sunshine  can  reach  them  at  this  season. 

Sophronitis  grandifiora  is  now  coming  into 
flower,  and  it  is  necessary  that  the  plant  should 
be  exposed  to  full  sunshine  in  the  winter  season, 
and  be  grown  in  the  cool  -  house.  But  little 
water  will  be  needed  at  the  root,  the  humidity 
of  the  house  almost  sufficing  to  keep  a  plant  in 
health. 

Oncidium  macranthum,  O.  monachicum,  and  O. 
serratum. — The  training  of  the  flower-spikes  of 
these  plants  should  have  frequent  attention,  as, 
owing  to  their  trailing  nature,  they  require  some 
kind  of  neat  support,  and  I  have  found  the  spiral 
coils  which  some  people  use  for  supporting  the 
flower-stems  of  Carnations  very  suitable.  The 
flower-spikes  have  somewhat  the  appearance  of  the 
coils,  and  the  Litter  are  inconspicuous.  During  the 
short  days  these  species  need  a  very  small  quan- 
tity of  water,  and  a  place  in  the  warmer  parts  of 
the  cool-house.  The  strong  roots  which  the 
plants  develop  at  this  season  must  be  taken  great 
care  of,  their  loss  having  a  very  injurious  effect 
on  the  plants,  more  especially  if  there  are  flower- 
spikes. 

THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 

By  R.  Davidson,  Gardener  to  Eaul  Cadogan, 
Cuilord  Hall,  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 

Misctllaneous. — The  beds  of  Tea  and  Hybrid 
Tea  Roses  should  now  receive  protection  from 
frost  by  placing  on  the  soil  around  the  plants  a 
thick  mulching  of  stable-litter,  bracken,  or  tree- 
leaves.  The  shoots,  if  well  ripened,  withstand  a 
considerable  degree  of  frost.  HybridPerpetual  and 
other  Roses  benefit  likewise  by  being  mulched, 
and  Teas  and  Noisettes  should  have  the  main 
stems  and  chief  branches  protected  by  fastening 
branches  of  Laurel  or  Yew  over  them ;  and  Roses 
grown  on  trellises  with  straw  or  hay-bands. 
Species  and  varieties  of  Clematis,  Bamboos, 
Pampas-grass,  New  Zealand  Flax,  and  other 
plants  of  a  half-hardy  nature,  pass  through  the 
winter  more  safely  if  the  shoots  or  stems  be 
drawn  fairly  close  together,  fastened  with  soft 
string,  and  thatched  with  dry  straw  or  bracken, 
with  a  dung  mulch  over  the  roots.  Belladonna 
Lilies  should  be  afforded  a  mulch  of  half-rotten 
tree-leaves  over  the  crowns,  as  when  the  clumps 
have  become  strong,  the  finest  bulbs  are  forced 
upwards,  and  these,  if  not  protected,  get  killed  by 
frost.  Tue  same  kind  of  care  should  be  taken  with 
Alstrcemerias  and  many  species  of  Lilies  that  are 
planted  in  beds  and  borders.  All  newly-planted 
herbaceous  and  alpine  plants  should  have  some 
light  protective  material  placed  over  their  crowns, 
such  as  partially  rotten  tree-leaves  or  finely- 
sifted  coal-ashes.  The  flowers  of  Helleborus 
niger,  the  Christmas  Rose,  are  much  admired 
when  the  white  of  the  flowers  is   pure  and  not 
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dashed  by  the  rain,  and  this  is  easily  prevented 
if  there  are  spare  hand-lights  and  cloches  large- 
enough  to  place  over  the  clumps. 

Box  edgings, — Where  the  Box  plant  succeeds  it 
is  unsurpassed  as  an  edging  plant;  but  where 
the  soil  is  very  sandy  or  lacking  in  calcareous 
matter,  it  becomes  of  a  rusty  brown  colour.  The 
right  course  to  pursue  then  is  to  lift  and  relay 
it  in  mild  weather  ;  and  if  a  good  quantity  of 
chalk  be  incorporated  with  the  staple,  it  usually 
brings  about-  a  more  healthy  appearance  of  the 
plants.  If  lifting  and  replanting  be  unnecessary, 
the  existing  gaps  may  be  mended  with  plants  of  a 
suitable  size  taken  from  the  reserve  beds. 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  T.  Tukton,  Gr.  to  J.  K.  D.  Wingfield  Digby,  Esq., 
Sherborne  Castle,  Dorsetshire. 

Vegetables  for  the  Kitchen.  —  During  frosty 
weather,  see  that  an  ample  supply  of  all  kinds  of 
vegetables  is  placed  in  the  vegetable-shed  to 
meet  every  requirement ;  and  opportunities 
should  be  taken  of  the  warmer  parts  of  the  day  to 
replenish  the  stock  liberally.  A  vegetable-shed 
is  a  necessary  adjunct  to  a  garden,  if  the 
establishment  is  a  large  one,  and  it  should  be 
furnished  with  a  large  wooden  bench,  on  which 
such  vegetables  as  Brussels  Sprouts,  &c,  and  all 
kinds  of  salading,  may  be  trimmed  before  taking 
them  into  the  kitchen  or  pantry.  In  smaller 
gardens  it  is  rarely  that  such  accommodation  is 
found,  and  a  cellar  or  shed,  even  the  potting- 
shed,  has  to  do  service  for  such  a  purpose.  It  is 
not  advisable  to  gather  any  kind  of  vegetable 
whilst  it  is  in  a  frozen  state,  apart  from  the 
greater  comfort  in  securing  them  whilst  they  are 
otherwise. 

Seakale.- — A  large  number  of  Seakale  roots 
should  be  dug  up  forthwith,  and  either  potted  up 
and  then  placed  in  the  Potato  or  other  shed,  out 
of  the  reach  of  frost;  or  laid-in,  in  soil,  in  a  similar 
place.  Successional  batches  grown  in  pots 
plunged  in  bottom  heat  must  be  examined 
regularly,  and  when  requiring  water  it  should  be 
afforded  at  a  temperature  of  80°.  Where  Seakale 
is  obtained  from  permanent  beds  by  means  of 
fermenting  material  packed  round  Seakale  forcing- 
pots,  boxes,  &c,  a  start  should  be  made  forthwith, 
mixingtogetherasufficiently  large  quantity  of  equal 
parts  fresh  stable  litter,  and  leaves  of  Beech,  Oak, 
or  Maple.  Then  cover  the  crowns  with  pots,  &c, 
and  when  the  leaves  and  dung  have  acquired  a  heat 
of  80°,  build  up  a  bed  firmly  round  and  between  the 
same,  and  carrying  the  bed  about  G  inches  higher 
than  the  tops  of  the  pots. 

Asparagus. — Make  similar  provision  with  regard 
to  Asparagus,  planting  one  or  more  frames  whilst 
the  weather  is  open,  the  sun  now  having  so  little 
power  to  assist  the  forcing,  it  is  not  likely  to 
come  on  faster  than  will  meet  the  demand. 
Cover  thickly  with  long  stable  litter,  as  much 
more  of  the  bed  as  may  be  required  in  the  event 
of  a  long  frost  setting  in.  Where  dressing  of  the 
beds  and  plantations  with  rotten  dung,  as  I 
advised  in  a  former  calendar,  has  not  yet  been 
carried  out,  the  first  opportunity  that  occurs 
when  the  ground  is  dry  or  frozen,  should  be 
seized  for  doing  so. 

•  Ice-house. — As  an  urgent  job  for  a  wet  day,  see 
that  all  tools  and  appliances  are  put  in  good  order 
for  filling  the  ice-house,  clearing  out  the  straw 
still  in  the  ice-well  and  the  passages  thereto,  and 
leaving  the  door  open  till  ice  can  be  obtained  of  a 
thickness  at  least  of  1|  inch.  Ice  of  this  thick- 
ness is  more  readily  smashed  and  rendered 
compact  than  that  which  is  thicker,  and  will  keep 
better. 


FRUITS    UNDER     GLASS. 

By  James  Whttocr,  Gardener  to  the  Duke  of 
Buccleuch,  Dalkeith,  Scotland. 

Pinery.  —  Queen  Pines,  to  ripen  fruit  next 
summer,  should  now  be  quite  at  rest :  having 
received  water  in  quantity  early  in  November, 
no  more  will  be  required  till  the  middle  of  next 
month  ;  and  for  the  next  six  weeks  the  tempera- 
ture at  night  may  be  maintained  at  50°  to  55°, 
accordingly  as  the  weather  is  cold  or  mild.  The 
bottom-heat  may  not  exceed  75" ;  air  should  be 
applied  on  fine,  sunny  days,  when  the  sun  has 
raised  the  warmth  to  65°. 


Smooth  Cayenne,  Black  Jamaica,  and  other 
Winter  Fruiters,  with  developing  and  ripening 
fruits,  should  be  examined  once  a  week  as  to  the 
state  of  the  soil,  affordiug  tepid  liquid-manure  to 
plants  carrying  growing  fruits,  and  clean  water 
to  those  just  beginning  to  show  colour,  keeping 
such  plants  rather  dry  than  moist.  The  night 
temperature  should  be  60°  to  65°,  according  to  the 
state  of  the  weather,  10°  higher  in  the  day,  with 
bottom-heat  of  S5°.  Do  not  syringe  the  plants  at 
this  season,  but  damp  paths  once  or  twice  a  day. 

Successional  Smooth  Cayenne. — Plants  to  give 
fruit  next  spring  should  be  examined  once  a  week, 
applying  water  when  needed,  as  it  is  not  good 
practice  to  let  the  soil  get  very  dry.  A  mean  tem- 
perature of  60°,  and  a  bottom-heat  of  S0°  or  S5°, 
sho\ild  be  maintained. 

The  Orchard-house. — The  leaves  having  now 
fallen  from  all  the  trees,  loosen  them  from  the 
trellises,  &c,  and  cleanse  them ;  also  lime-wash, 
paint  the  walls,  or  syringe  the  latter  with 
a  strong  mixture  of  paraffin  and  soapsuds.  If 
the  trees  are  infested  with  scale  -  insects,  apply 
tobacco-water,  or  other  strong  insecticide,  with  a 
small  stiff  brush  ;  and  if  infested  with  mealy-bug, 
use  methylated  spirits  with  a  brush  on  the 
affected  parts.  Trees  which  made  too  much 
growth  should  be  lifted,  and  the  strong,  bare 
roots  removed  entirely,  and  spread  the  remainder 
at  varying  depths  near  to  the  surface,  affording 
fresh  turfy  loam  in  which  to  root.  Aged  or 
weakly  trees  should  have  the  surface  soil  replaced 
with  fresh  soil,  bone-meal,  and  an  artificial  fer- 
tiliser. If  the  fruit-tree  borders  consist  of  light 
soil,  afford  a  thorough  application  of  water  and 
cow-shed  drainings,  and  in  no  case  allow  the  soil 
of  the  inside  borders  to  get  dry  in  the  winter 
months.  This  kind  of  work  is  better  done  at  this 
season  than  at  the  busier  time  later  on. 

Nectarine,  Peach,  and  other  fruit-trees  of  which 
the  forcing  was  begun  in  November,  will  now 
have  swelling  buds,  and  on  bright  days  the  trees 
may  be  lightly  syringed  morning  and  early  in 
the  afternoon,  damping  paths  and  walls.  Avoid 
the  use  of  much  fire-heat,  even  when  the  nights 
are  cold,  and  maintain  a  mean  temperature  of  50° 
to  55°  in  mild,  and  45°  to  50°  in  severe  weather. 
When  the  flower-buds  expand,  contrive  to  admit 
air  in  very  small  quantities  constantly  near  the 
top  of  the  house,  putting  canvas  over  the  open- 
ings, and  maintain  enough  heat  in  the  pipes  as 
will  afford  a  temperature  at  night  of  55°.  The 
inside  borders  having  been  afforded  sufficient 
water  when  the  house  was  closed,  will  not  require 
any  more  till  the  fruit  sets. 


PLANTS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  J.  C.  Tallack,  Gardener  to  E.  Miller  Mundy,  Esq., 
Shipley  Hall,  Derby. 

Genistas. — This  plant  in  its  several  varieties 
should  be  grown  in  a  cool-house  during  the 
winter,  and  if  early  bloom  is  desired,  a  tempera- 
ture not  much  exceeding  50°  at  night  may  be 
afforded  to  some  of  the  plants,  anything  higher 
than  this  causing  the  flowers  to  drop  quickly  after 
expanding,  or  in  the  bud  stage.  Apply  water 
when  really  required,  and  occasionally  weak 
manure-water.  Under  this  kind  of  treatment  the 
earliest  may  be  brought  into  bloom  in  the  month 
of  February  without  harm  being  done  them. 

Streptocarpus. — The  large  single  leaf  of  S. 
Wendlandi  forms  an  object  of  interest,  and  for 
this  reason  the  tip  should  be  preserved  from 
in  jury  by  contact  with  hard  substances,  or  by  star- 
vation in  small  flower-pots.  The  plant  may  be 
repotted  at  any  time  during  the  winter,  but  it 
shordd  always  be  performed  before  the  plants 
have  got  pot-bound.  The  potting  soil  should  be 
rich  in  humus,  and  be  very  sandy.  Seedlings 
raised  this  year  may  be  repotted  if  this  be 
necessary,  and  kept  growing,  but  older  plants 
should  now  be  at  rest  in  a  pit  or  house  the 
warmth  of  which  does  not  fall  below  45°,  and  be 
kept  almost  dry  throughout  the  winter  months. 

Bulbs. — Dutch  bulbs  of  all  kinds,  excepting 
Hyacinths  not  sufficiently  well  rooted,  may  be 
put  into  the  forcing-house,  and  as  Chrysanthe- 
mums will  soon  be  over  for  the  season,  greater 
dependence  will  be  placed  on  bulbs  to  keep  the 
conservatory  and  greenhouse  gay. 


Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine.  —  Propagate  this 
plant  by  means  of  the  leaves,  some  of  the  best  of 
which  may  be  removed  with  a  sharp  knife,  close 
down  to  the  base  of  the  shoots,  the  basal  parts  off 
the  leaf-stems  forming  the  foundation  of  the  new 
plant.  These  leaves  may  be  conveniently  struck 
in  shallow  boxes,  filled  either  with  clean  sharp- 
sand,  light  sandy  soil,  or  cocoa-nut  fihre,  of 
which  the  latter  is  the  most  successful  medium.. 
The  cuttings  must  not  be  crowded. 

Climbers.  —  Stove  and  greenhouse  climbers- 
should  be  freed  from  superfluous  shoots,  and. 
Heliotropes,  Plumbagos,  and  a  few  others,  which, 
flower  well  when  spurred  back,  may  be  cut  in  to 
the  main  stems  and  branches.  Roses  should 
have  all  growths  too  weak  to  produce  flowers- 
removed,  and  the  strong  shoots  shortened.  Tac- 
sonias,  Jasmins,  Clematis,  &c,  should  be  well 
thinned,  and  if  necessary,  taken  from  the  trellises 
and  cleansed.  Tecoma  jasminoides,  a  climber  too- 
little  grown  nowadays,  may  be  lightly  pruned  - 
Clerodendron  Balfourianum  cut  over  lightly,  and 
the  other  stove  climbers  which  are  resting  kept- 
fairly  dry  at  the  root,  but  seeing  that  fire-heat 
is  more  in  use  than  at  other  seasons ;  any  plants 
planted  in  borders  near  the  hot-water  pipes  should 
be  examined  often,  applying  water  if  the  soil  is. 
getting  unhealthily  dry. 


THE     APIARY. 

By  Expert. 
Removing  Bees  by  Road  and  Rail. — The  best- 
time  for  removing  bees  is  in  the  winter,  and  the- 
more  severe  the  frost  the  better  it  can  be  done. 
In  removing  skeps,  the  entrance  should  be  blocked 
up  by  placing  a  little  bit  of  perforated  zinc  over 
the  entrance,  and  nailing  it  on  with  some  broad- 
headed  tacks  or  felt-nails.  If  the  board  on  which 
the  skep  rests  is  loose,  nail  down  the  sleep  to  it 
with  several  wire  nails,  and  place  a  cord  over  the- 
side  and  front,  allowing  sufficient  rope  in  length 
to  form  a  handle  at  the  top.  The  skep  can  be  re- 
moved by  road  or  rail  very  comfortably,  and  if  by 
rail,  attach  a  label  in  large  letters  "  Live  Bees."  If* 
the  skeps  only  are  to  be  taken  and  not  the  boards,  a 
little  extra  care  will  have  to  be  given  ;  the  skeps 
will  have  to  be  loosened  quite  free  from  the  board 
the  night  previous  to  removal.  The  skep  can, 
then  be  moved  gently  on  to  a  butter-cloth  laid 
out  flat,  and  the  four  corners  drawn  over  and  tied 
at  the  top  ;  also  a  stout  piece  of  string  must  be  tied 
round  the  mouth,  and  reach  up  to  and  be  tied  to* 
the  knot  of  cloth  at  the  top  for  extra  precaution. 
You  can  then  remove  it,  and  turn  it  either  up  or 
down,  but  in  frosty  weather  it  will  be  best  with 
the  mouth  downwards.  The  tops  of  the  skeps 
should  be  carefully  examined,  to  see  that  they 
are  secure,  as  many  are  made  or  cut  out  after  for 
supers,  and  they  should  be  firmly  nailed  down- 
In  all  these  manipulations,  be  careful  not  to- 
disturb  the  bees  more  than  can  be  avoided.  Im 
many  cases  the  skeps  will  be  foimd  to  be  per- 
fectly rotten  ;  these  should  be  moved  with  the 
board,  but  where  this  is  not  possible,  cover  the- 
whole  skep  with  a  thick  cloth,  and  tie  at  the- 
bottom- and  top  securely.  Some  people  keep  bees 
in  lard  buckets  ;  these  can  be  removed  by  adopt- 
ing the  same  plan  as  for  skeps.  In  all  cases, 
where  bees  are  removed  in  skeps  with  the  boards,, 
when  you  lift  it  up  see  that  there  are  no  holes  in> 
the  boards  for  the  bees  to  crawl  through.  This  is 
often  the  case,  as  the  boards  used  are  generally- 
old  ones,  and  picked  up  in  a  hurry  and  cannot  be 
examined,  and  this  will  cause  a  good  deal  of 
mischief.  In  removing  skeps  with  supers  on,  if 
they  are  firmly  fastened  down,  do  not  disturb 
them  before  you  get  them  to  the  place  you  want 
them.  All  skeps  should  be  placed  at  least  a  foot 
from  the  ground  to  keep  them  away  from  the- 
damp ;  and  the  grass  in  front  should  always  be> 
kept  short,  so  that  tired  bees  have  a  chance  of 
crawling  into  the  skep.  which  they  cannot  do  if 
the  front  is  all  blocked  up  with  weeds. 


Presentation  by  the  German  Emperor: 
to  a  Gardener.  On  the  occasion  of  H.I.M. 
Tin'  German  Emperor  leaving  Low t her  at  the 
termination  of  his  recent  visit,  he  presented  Mr. 
Clarke,  the  head  gardener,  with  a  handsome 
gold  pin.  Btadded   with    emeralds,    pearls,   and 

diamonds,  as  a  souvenir  of  His  Majesty's  visit. 
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EDITORIAL     NOTICE     . 

ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the  Publisher. 

Letters  for  Publication,  as  well  as  specimens  and  plants 
Jot  naming,  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITO  R, 
4i,  Wellington  Street,    Covent   Garden,    London. 

Communications  should  be  written7  onv  one  side  only  of 
the  pater,  sent  as  early  in  the  week  as  possible,  and  did;/ 
signed  by  (he  writer.  If  desired,  the  signature  will  not  be 
printed,  biet  kept  as  a  guarantee  of  f/ood  faith, 
illustrations.  7  Editor  will  thankful!//  receive  and  select 
photographs  or  drawings,  suitable  for  reproduction,  of 
gardens,  or  of  remarkable  plants,  flowers,  trees,  d'C.  :  but  he 
cannot  be  responsible  for  loss  or  injury. 


SALES    FOR    THE    WEEK. 

DAILY  (except  SATURDAY)- 

Dutch  Bulbs.  Ac,  by  Pollexfen  &  Co.,  Pilgrim 
Street,  Ludgate  Hill. 

MONDAY,  December  15— 

Bulbs,  Liliss,  &c,  at  Stevens'  Rooms,  Covent  Gar- 
den, W.C.,  at  12,30. 

TUESDAY,  December  16— 

Nursery  Stock,  at  the  Home  Nurseries, Windlesham, 
Bagsbot  (Fromow  &  Son),  by  Protheroe  &  Morris, 
at  12— 112.  Edgrare  Road,  with  Good-will  of  Busi- 
ness and  the  Nurseries,  Oxford  Road,  South  Gun- 
nersbury,  at  the  Mart,  Tokenhouse  Yard,  by  Pj  o- 
theroe  &  Morris,  at  2  p.m.— Lilies  of  the  Valley,  by 
Pollexfen  &  Co.— Freehold  Nursery,  Thoresthorp. 
neirAlford,  by  Mr.  Benj.  Simons,  at  the  Windmill 
Hotel,  at  7  30  p  M. 

WEDNESDAY,  December  17— 

Palms,  Azaleas,  &c,  from  Ghent,  at  Stevens' Rooms, 
at  2.30.— Clearance  Sale,  at  Astage  Hill  Nurseries, 
Windlesham,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  noon.— 
Bulbs,  Azaleas,  and  Palms,  at  67  &  68  Cheap- ide 
by  Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  11 ;  Lilies  at  5. 

THURSDAY.  December  18- 

Lilies  of  he  Valley,  by  Pollexfen  &  Co.,  Pilgrim 
Street,  Ludgate  Hill,  at  12  30— Nursery  Stock,  at 
Fromow's  South  Farm  Nurseries,  by  Protheroe  & 
Morris,  at  12. 

FRIDAY,  December  19— 

Orchids,  at  67  and  68,  Cheapside,  by  Protherje  & 
Morris,  at  12  30. 

(For  further  particulars  see  oar  Advertisement  columns.) 


Average  Temperature  for  the  ensuing  week,  deduced 
from  Observations  of  Forty-three  Years  at  Chiswick 
—40  2'. 
Actual  Temperatures  :— 

London.— December  10  (6  P.M.) :  Mai.  40° ;  Mln.  30'. 

December  11  (9  a.m  ).— Temp.  33° :  dull. 
Provinces.— December  10  (6  p.m.):    Max.  41°,  SW 
Ireland  ;  Mln.  3»-,  S.E.  England. 


Dntch 


A  most  interesting  report  on 
Methods.       tue    Dutch    Brined   Vegetable 

Industry  has  been  published  by 
the  Board  of  Agriculture.  It  is  the  work  of 
R.  F.  Crawford,  who  visited  various  parts 
of  Holland  in  order  to  study  the  methods 
of  cultivation,  pickling,  and  marketing  of 
Onions,  Gherkins,  Cauliflowers,  and  other 
garden  -  productions.  The  growers  about 
Biggleswade  allege  that  they  suffer  from  the 
competition  of  their  Dutch  and  Belgian 
neighbours,  and  it  was  suggested  that  the 
Dutch  producers  enjoyed  exceptional  advan- 
tages in  the  way  of  cheap  labour,  low  freights, 
and  Government  subsidies.  Mr.  Crawford, 
accompanied  by  Mr.  Herbert  King,  visited 
various  market -garden  establishments,  fac- 
tories, and  horticultural  schools  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Holland,  and  gives  the 
results  in  the  publication  before  us.  An 
adult  labourer,  it  appears,  earns  from  2s.  6d. 
to  3s.  id.  per  day,  without  food  or  other 
perquisites  ;  but  usually  the  work  is  done 
in  a  garden  by  the  owner  or  tenant 
and  the  various  members  of  his  family, 
even  children  of  eleven  years  of  age  being 
employed.  The  Onion-growers  are  described 
as  a  sober,  hard-working  class,  with  few 
wants  beyond  the  bare  necessaries  of  life. 
They  remain,  as  a  rule,  very  poor,  and  their 
food  consists  for  the  most  part  of  milk, 
bread,  and  Potatos.  They  usually  fatten  a 
pig,  and  grow  sufficient  Potatos  and  other 
vegetables  to  meet  their  own  requirements. 
Great  care  is  exercised  in  selecting  and 
grading  the  Onions.  On  the  whole,  it  is 
pointed  out  that  the  cost  of   labour  is  not 


much  less  in  Holland  than  it  is  here,  but  the 
Dutch  grower  employs  little  outside  labour, 
and  is  content  to  work  on  his  holding  for  a 
return  which  in  some  seasons  is  not  equiva- 
lent to  the  wages  of  ordinary  labourers 
The  outgoings  for  rent  are  higher  per  acre 
than  in  Bedfordshire, and  thegrowerhaslittle 
advantage  in  the  cost  of  manure.  It  is  clear 
that  the  net  profits  realised  in  Holland  by 
the  cultivator  of  silver-skin  Onions  would 
be  quite  inadequate  to  satisfy  the  social 
requirements  of  agriculturists  and  market- 
gardeners  in  this  country.  The  Dutch 
Onions  are  not  in  any  way  superior  to  those 
produced  here,  one  secret  of  successful  com- 
petition residing  in  the  circumstances  that 
the  Dutch  Onions  present  a  betterappearance, 
and  better  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
pickling  firms,  because  more  effective  me- 
thods and  greater  care  are  employed  in 
their  preparation. 

The  Dutch  organisation  enables  consign- 
ments to  be  sent  to  this  country  possessing 
greater  uniformity  of  size,  shape,  and  colour, 
than  is  attained  at  Biggleswade,  and  conse- 
quently the  Dutch  Onions  fetch  a  better 
price  in  the  market.  The  same  statements 
apply  in  the  main  in  the  case  of  Gherkins. 
Cauliflowers  are  largely  grown  in  North 
Holland  by  growers  who  are  occupiers  of  the 
land  they  cultivate,  and  their  standard  of 
living  is  higher  than  in  the  ease  of  the  small 
growers  in  South  Holland.  The  cost  of 
market  -  garden  land  in  North  Holland 
mounts  up  to  £'100  or  even  £130  per  acre. 

As  to  the  question  of  State  subsidies  to  the 
shipping  lines,  it  is  shown  by  the  commis- 
sioners that  no  such  subsidies  exist,  though 
rebates  are  given  in  the  case  of  large  con- 
signments by  most  of  the  shipping  lines. 

A  point  in  which  the  Dutch  have  an  advan- 
tage over  us,  is  in  the  more  general  application 
of  the  co-operative  principle  to  market-garden 
industry.  All  over  North  Holland  the  small 
market-gardeners  have  formed  Societies  for 
the  sale  of  their  joint  produce,  and  in  some 
districts  they  have  erected  their  own  auction 
marts.  One  of  the  largest  of  these  associa- 
tions is  that  known  as  the  Westland,  of  the 
operations  of  which  full  details  are  given. 
The  effect  is  to  maintain  the  quality  of  the 
produce  at  a  high  level,  and  to  eliminate  the 
middle  man  as  far  as  possible.  The  Society 
thus  promotes  the  sale  of  market-garden 
produce  by  supervising  the  quality,  quantity, 
and  packing  of  the  produce,  by  holding 
auction  sales,  by  exporting  goods  of  first-rate 
quality  to  foreign  markets,  by  improving  the 
systems  of  cultivation,  and  by  taking  any 
steps  which  will  further  the  disposal  of  the 
crops.  The  Society  has  a  registered  trade 
mark  which  each  member  is  allowed  to  affix 
to  the  produce  he  brings  to  the  auction, 
provided  that  the  goods  have  been  previously 
passed  by  the  committee  whose  duty  it  is  to 
see  that  they  are  properly  packed,  that  the 
contents  of  the  packages  agree  with  the 
weights  stated  on  the  labels,  and  that  the 
articles  are  sound  and  of  good  quality 
throughout.  Theauctioneerreceivesnothing 
for  his  services,  as  the  post  is  considered  one 
of  honour,  a  fact  which  calls  to  mind  a 
frequent  saying  of  the  late  Prof.  Reiohen- 
bach,  who  used  to  say  "  I  cannot  eat  the 
honour."  To  meet  the  necessary  expenses, 
1  or  2  per  cent,  commission  on  the  produce 
of  the  sales  is  deducted,  and  each  member 
pays  an  annual  subscription  of  Is.  Sd.  The 
sum  realised  is  divided  at  the  end  of  each 


week  among  the  contributors  according  to 
the  quantity  of  produce  they  have  sent.  In 
1901  the  sum  distributed  to  members  of  the 
Westland  Society  amounted  to  £44,250. 

Another  most  important  feature  is  the  es- 
tablishment of  trial  grounds  for  experimental 
purposes.  These  trial  grounds  are  managed 
bya  committee  of  market  gardeners,  but  sub- 
sidised by  the  State  and  the  local  authorities, 
and  inspected  regularly  by  the  directors  of 
the  State  schools  of  horticulture.  A  ''Black- 
list" is,  in  the  case  of  one  such  society,  placed 
in  a  conspicuous  position,  and  in  this  list  are 
inscribed  by  the  President  the  names  of 
those  members  who  endeavour  to  pass 
inferior  produce,  or  who  are  in  default  of 
their  payments  to  the  Society. 

It  is  claimed  for  this  system  of  co-opera- 
tion "  that  it  has  largely  reduced  the 
commission  and  charges  formerly  paid  to 
middlemen,  that  it  has  served  to  keep  up 
the  standard  of  quality  of  Dutch  produce, 
and  that  it  has  prevented  the  under-cutting 
of  prices  which  arises  when  individual  pro- 
ducers compete  against  each  other  in  the 
same  market.  Goods  sold  under  the  regis- 
tered trade  marks  have  an  established 
reputation  on  home  and  foreign  markets, 
and  the  enforcement  of  a  high  standard  of 
quality  by  the  marking  committees  has 
made  it  difficult  for  an  individual  to  spoil 
the  market  for  his  fellow  gardeners  by 
'topping  up'  inferior  produce  or  by  giving 
short  weight.'' 

The  report  ends  with  an  account  of  the  Dutch 
State  schools  of  horticulture,  of  which  that 
at  Wageningen  is  the  principal,  and  wherein 
the  students  receive  three  years  instruction 
in  all  branches  of  horticulture  and  market 
gardening.  There  are  also  four  "Winter 
Schools,"  in  which  the  course  of  instruction 
is  arranged  to  suit,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
requirements  of  the  district  in  which  the 
school  is  placed.  Thus  at  Boskoop,  attention 
is  specially  given  to  floriculture  and  nursery 
wTork ;  at  Tiel,  fruit  culture  is  the  chief 
subject,  but  in  all  of  them,  the  general 
principles  of  market -garden  management 
are  taught.  The  object  is  to  enable  those 
who  intend  to  take  up  gardening  as  a 
livelihood  to  obtain  the  necessary  theoretical 
knowledge  at  the  lowest  possible  expense. 
The  schools  are  managed  by  local  com- 
mittees, who  report  on  the  progress  made  to 
the  ministry  and  government  inspectors. 
Candidates  for  admission  must  pass  an 
entrance  examination  in  Dutch,  arithmetic 
and  the  elements  of  the  German  and  English 
languages.  They  must  also  possess  some 
practical  knowledge  of  market-garden  work. 
The  complete  course  consists  of  two  winter 
sessions  of  six  months  duration,  the  school 
fees  amounting  only  to  one  pound  thirteen 
shillings  and  fourpence  for  the  entire  course, 
but  the  students  have  to  provide  for  their 
own  board  and  lodging  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Director.  Arrangements  are 
made  for  the  Director  to  visit  and  keep  in 
touch  with  the  students  during  the  summer 
months,  so  that  their  time  may  be  properly 
employed  with  a  view  to  their  future 
occupations. 

At  Boskoop,  the  buildings  and  land  for 
the  school  were  provided  by  the  local 
authorities,  and  the  school  receives  a 
Government  grant  of  £234  for  the  payment 
of  lecturers.  In  the  main  building  there  are 
five  class-rooms  and  a  residence  for  the 
Director.     The  garden  is  2  acres  in  extent, 
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with  seven  glasshouses  and  one  hundred 
frames,  and  is  managed  by  a  co-operative 
gardeners'  society,  which  receives  a  grant  of 
£125  from  the  State,  and  £80  from  the  local 
authority.  The  produce  is  sold,  so  that  the 
total  rovenueamounts  from  £265  to £285.  The 
students  have  also  the  opportunity  of  work- 
ing in  the  market  gardens  of  the  district, 
which  occupy  about  1,000  acres. 

Some  ten  hours  per  week  are  taken  up 
with  lectures,  half  on  practical,  half  on 
theoretical  subjects  ;  the  larger  part  of  the 
curriculum  being  devoted  to  practical  work 
in  the  garden.  The  subjects  taught  include 
the  cultivation  of  vegetables,  fruit,  trees, 
and  flowers,  chemistry,  manuring,  physics, 
botany,  nomenclature,  zoology  so  far  as  it 
relates  to  gardening,  the  diseases  of  plants, 
drawing,  business  correspondence,  arith- 
metic, book-keeping,  commercial  geography, 
co-operation  in  the  sale  and  purchase  of 
produce,  so  that  a  comprehensive  training  is 
afforded  in  those  commercial  technicalities 
which  are  necessary  to  make  the  students 
good  men  of  business  as  well  as  market 
gardeners. 

The  appendix  to  this  very  interesting 
report,  of  which  we  have  necessarily  given  a 
very  condensed  account,  contains  the  rules 
of  the  co-operative  society  known  as  West- 
lands,  the  regulations  for  the  market  at 
Grootebroek,  and  the  complete  syllabus  of 
the  lectures  given  at  the  winter  school  at 
Boskoop. 

The  Board  of  Agriculture  has  done  well  in 
publishing  this  report,  and  has,  we  hope, 
taken  means  to  ensure  a  large  circulation 
for  it  among  gardeners  and  farmers.  In 
the  meantime,  we  may  say  that  it  is  printed 
for  H.M.  Stationery  Office  by  Darling  &  Son, 
Bacon  Street,  London,  E. 


*#*  Our  Alman&c. — According  to  our  usual 
practice,  we  snail  shortly  issue  a  Gardeners* 
Chronicle  Almanac  for  the  year  1903.  In  order 
to  make  it  as  useful  as  possible  for  reference,  we 
shall  be  obliged  if  Secretaries  of  Horticultural, 
Botanical,  and  allied  Societies,  or  any  of  our  corre- 
spondents, will  send  us  IMMEDIATE  INTIMATION 
of  all  fixtures  for  the  coming  year. 

"  Index  Kewensis."— We  are  glad  to  be  able 
to  announce  the  publication  of  the  second  part  of 
the  Supplement  of  this  monumental  work,  which 
includes  the  botanical  names  of  plants  published 
between  1886  and  1895  inclusive.  The  present  part, 
compiled,  like  its  predecessor,  by  M.  Dueand,  of 
the  Brussels  Botanic  Garden,  and  Mr.  B.  Daydon 
Jackson,  extends  from  p.  121  to  p.  224,  and  from 
Cymbidium  to  Iriha.  We  notice  that  many 
garden  names  and  hybrids  are  now  included,  for 
which  horticulturists  will  be  duly  grateful.  More 
than  twenty-two  columns  quarto  are  devoted  to 
Hieracium  alone — and  this  in  a  Supplement ! 

Linnean  Society. — On  the  occasion  of  the 
evening  meeting  to  be  held  on  Thursday,  Dec.  18, 
1902,  at  8  p.m.,  the  following  papers  will  be  read  : — 
1,  Notes  on  Copepoda,  from  the  Faroe  Channel,  by 
Mr.  Thos.  Scott,  F.L.S.,  &c.  2,  Amphipoda  of  the 
"  Southern  Cross,"  Antarctic  Expedition,  by  Mr. 
Alfred  A.  Walker,  F.L.S.,  &c.  3,  TheDeep-Sea 
Isopod,  Anurus  branchiatus,  Bedd.,  by  Dr.  H.  J. 
Hansen,  F.M.L.S.,  &c. 

"Illustrations  de  la  Flore  du  Congo." 

— The  eighth  fascicle  of  this  important  work,  by 
M.  E.  de  Wildeman  et  Th.  Durand,  has  just 
been  pubhshed.  It  contains  quarto  plates  and 
illustrations  of  plants  as  follows :  —  Randia 
Eetvaldiana,  sp.  n. ;  Loranthus  Lujall,  Cistan- 
thera  Dewevrei,  Brachystegia  nepalensis,  Loran- 


thus nigrescens,  Dichapetalum  Lolo,  Viscum 
Gilletii,  Lonchocarpus  comosus,  Acioa  Dewevrei, 
Viscum  lenticellatum,  Triumfetta  Hensii,  Striga 
Dewevrei.  Some  of  the  descriptions  are  from  the 
pen  of  the  late  Marc  Micheli. 

The  Horticultural  Club.  —  The  usual 
monthly  dinner  was  held  on  the  9th  inst.  at  the 
Hotel  Windsor,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr. 
Harry  Veitch  ;  subsequently  a  paper  was  read 
by  Mr.  Herbert  Molyneux  on  the  subject  of 
"  Eoses  near  Large  Towns."  Amateurs  purchase, 
on  the  score  of  cheapness,  plants  which  have  stood 
the  ordeal  of  prolonged  root-exposure,  incidental 
to  sales  by  auction,  and  then  leave  the  planting 
to  the  jobbing  gardener.  Eventually  the  Eoses 
are  left  severely  to  themselves,  no  pains  being 
devoted  to  keep  them  in  a  clean  and  healthy  con- 
dition. Given  proper  care,  Mr.  Molyneux  had 
found  that  it  was  perfectly  practicable  to  obtain  an 
abundance  of  fine  flowers  on  healthy,  robust  plants. 
Eoses  have  their  individual  likes  and  dislikes,  in 
respect  both  of  pruning  and  of  locality,  and 
these  could  only  be  gathered  by  a  study  of  good 
authoritative  books. 

THE  TRANSVAAL. — "A  Handbook  for  Settlers" 
has  been  issued  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
at  Pretoria,  and  should  be  studied  by  all  who 
think  of  taking  their  chance  in  the  Transvaal.  In 
clear,  concise  language  a  description  of  the 
country,  its  climate,  and  productions  is  given, 
together  with  useful  hints  to  beginners,  and 
information  relating  to  crops,  cattle,  pigs,  poultry, 
and  the  diseases  of  man  and  animals.  A  glossary  of 
South  African  words  and  an  index,  complete  what 
appears  to  be  a  very  trustworthy  and  easily-read 
handbook.  It  is  issued  under  Government 
auspices,  and  any  further  information  required 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Director  of  Agriculture, 
Pretoria. 

"Flora  of  Tropical   Africa." — We   are 

delighted  to  note  the  progress  of  this  important 
work,  so  long  delayed,  but  now  happily  in  process 
of  publication  at  no  long  intervals.  The  present 
part  contains  the  conclusion  of  the  Apocynaceae,  by 
Dr.  Staff;  and  the  commencement  of  the  difficult 
order  Asclepiadace*,  by  Mr.  N.  E.  Brown. 

"  Minerva." — The  second  title  of  this  volume 
is  Jahrbuch  der  Gelehrten  Welt — an  annual  of  the 
world  of  learning.  It  is  a  very  full  list  of  the 
universities,  technical  schools,  libraries,  museums, 
learned  societies,  and  similar  educational  bodies 
throughout  the  civilised  world.  The  arrange- 
ment is  alphabetical,  and  there  is  a  similar  alpha- 
betical list  of  Professors  and  others  connected 
with  the  establishments  in  question.  It  is  much 
the  most  complete  book  of  its  kind  that  we  have 
come  across ;  it  is  edited  by  Dr.  K.  Trubner,  of 
Strassburg,  and  may  be  had  from  Williams  & 
Norgate,  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden. 

A  Wild  Hybrid  Senecio.— In  the  Journal 
of  Botany  for  the  present  month,  Messrs.  Bur- 
bidge  &  Colgan  describe  and  figure  a  hybrid 
between  S.  Jacobaea  and  S.  Cineraria,  which  they 
name  x  Senecio  albescens.  It  was  discovered  at 
Dalkey  where,  some  years  since,  Sir  Francis 
Brady  sowed  seeds  of  Cineraria  maritima,  alias 
Senecio  Cineraria.  This  has  established  itself  on 
the  rocky  cliffs  of  KiUiney  Bay,  Co.  Dublin,  and 
has  now  further  shown  its  powers  of  adaptation 
by  inter-breeding  with  the  common  Eagwort. 

"  Botanical  Magazine." — The  plantsfigured 
in  the  December  number  are  the  following  : — 

Iris  Gatesii,  Foster,  tab.  7867. —  Gard.  Chron., 
1890,  ii.  18,  f.  3;  Garden,  1893,  p.  132.  The 
largest  of  all  the  Irises. 

Aristotelia  racemosa,  Hook.  f.,t.  7868. — A  Tilia- 
ceous  shrub  from  New  Zealand,  with  ovate 
serrate  leaves,  and  long  loose  clusters  of  small 


flowers,  with  rose-coloured  and  notched  petals. 
Flowered  in  the  open  air  in  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

Cirropetalum  Hookeri,  Duthie,  t.  7869. — A  small 
species,  growing  epiphytically  on  Rhododendron 
arboreum.  The  small  ovoid  pseudo-bulbs  bear 
each  a  single  oblong  leaf,  and  from  the  base 
proceeds  a  wiry  peduncle,  bearing  a  one-sided 
umbel  of  yellow  flowers,  with  the  construction 
peculiar  to  the  genus.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
Western  Himalaya. 

Crowea  anqustifolia,  Turczaninow,  t.  7870. — 
It  is  a  native  of  West  Australia,  and  forms  a 
glabrous  shrub,  with  sessile  linear  leaves  and 
star-shaped,  rose-pink  flowers,  about  1  in.  across, 
with  five  spreading  petals.  A  pretty  greenhouse 
plant  of  the  Eue  family. 

Kalanchoe  Kirkii,  N.  E.  Brown,  in  Gard.  Chron., 
1902,  ii.,  p.  110  ;  and  here  figured  at  t.  7871. 

"  Broteria."  —  Under  this  title  we  have 
received  the  first  part  of  a  Portuguese  journal  of 
natural  history.  It  contains  a  sketch  of  the  life 
of  Broteeo  in  Latin,  various  papers  on  gall- 
insects,  the  construction  of  the  microscope, 
Portuguese  fungi  and  butterflies,  and  lastly  a 
list  of  Portuguese  naturalists,  with  an  indication 
of  their  respective  residences. 

The  Arboretum  at  Ottawa.— We  have 
received  a  very  interesting  report  of  the  Arbo- 
retum established  at  Ottawa  in  1889,  and  now 
comprising  a  vast  number  of  representative  trees, 
shrubs,  and  herbaceous  perennials  got  together 
by  Dr.  James  Fletcher,  and  since  1895  by 
Mr.  W.  T.  Macoun.  Each  year  notes  are  taken 
as  to  the  peculiarities  of  growth  of  certain  subjects, 
and  their  adaptabUity  to  particular  localities.  Of 
Cercis  canadensis  it  is  recorded  that  the  first 
winter  after  planting  it  was  killed  to  the  ground, 
and  only  made  weak  growth  the  following  year. 
The  next  winter  the  shoots  were  killed  back  for 
two-thirds  their  length,  in  the  following  winter 
for  half,  the  fourth  winter  it  was  hardy  almost 
to  the  tips,  and  so  continues  ;  and  a  similar  remark 
is  made  with  reference  to  Nyssa  sylvatica.  Other 
specimens  of  the  same  species  were  killed  outright. 
Trees  of  the  same  species  procured  from  the  North 
are  harder  than  those  obtained  from  the  South. 

Food  of  Plants. — M.  Laurent  in  a  recent 
number  of  the  Comptes  Rendus  shows  that  glucose, 
saccharose,  and  other  sugars,  as  well  as  glycerine, 
supply  excellent  food  for  plants,  and  that  humie 
acid  in  the  form  of  humate  of  potassium  modifies 
those  interchanges  of  gases  which  lead  to  the 
assimilation  of  carbon  in  the  plants.  On  reading 
this,  one  wonders  whether  refuse  sugar-canes, 
from  which  all  the  sugar  cannot  be  extracted, 
woidd  be  serviceable  as  manures. 

DOLICHOS  JAPONICUS. — In  Meehans'  Monthly 
for  November  is  a  description  of  the  Dolichos 
japonicus,  or  Pueraria  Thunbergiana,  sometimes 
called  the  Kadzu  Vine.  We  read  that:— "The 
flowers  are  pea-shaped,  rose-coloured,  in  axillary 
spikes  6  inches  or  more  in  length,  and  are 
beautiful,  in  the  writer's  opinion,  and  they  have 
a  very  pleasant  odour.  For  covering  a  large 
space  quickly — be  it  an  upright  or  a  trailing  one 
— there  is  no  Vine  its  equal.  Young  plants  die 
back  to  the  ground  in  winter,  but  strong  ones  do 
not  do  so  entirely,  only  the  younger  growth  dies ; 
but  how  far  its  tops  die  back  depends  on  the 
severity  of  the  winter.  In  its  native  country,  a 
starch  used  as  food  by  the  Chinese  and  Japanese 
is  obtained  from  its  roots,  and  a  fibre  of  much 
value  from  its  wood.  The  roots  are  large  and 
fleshy,  and  on  old  Vines  are  reputed  to  be  of 
enormous  length,  and  of  curious  shape." 

M.  DEH^RAIN.—  We  greatly  regret  to  see  the 
announcement  in  the  Times,  of  the  death  of  this 
distinguished  physiologist  and  chemist.  M.  Dk- 
hf.rain  was  the  professor  of  vegetable  physiology 
at   the    Paris  Museum,  and  was  a  distinguished 
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oiember  of  the  Academy  of  Science,  being  the 
friend  of  Deeaisne,  Duehartre,  Bornet,  Van 
Tieghem,  and  other  eminent  botanists.  M.  De- 
herain  was  the  author  of  a  standard  work  on 
Agricultural  Chemistry,  the  last  edition  of  "which 
was  reviewed  in  oiu'  columns  lately,  and  was  the 
Editor  of  the  Annates  Agronomiques,  and  an  occa- 
sional correspondent  of  this  journal. 

Dr.  Prior. — We  regret  to  have  to  announce 
the  death  on  the  5th  inst.,  at  York  Terrace, 
Regent's  Park,  of  Dr.  E.  C.  Alexander  Pkiok,  in 
his  ninety-fourth  year.  Dr.  Alexander.,  as  he  was 
originally  called,  collected  in  South  Africa  and  the 
West  Indies,  and  was  for  many  years  an  assiduous 
attendant  at  the  meetings  of  the  Linnean  Society. 
He  is  best  known  by  his  useful  book  on  the 
popular  names  of  British  plants.  He  was  also 
conversant  with  Scandinavian  literature.  He 
was  an  occasional  correspondent  of  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  and  beloved  by  all  who  knew  him  for 
his  kindliness  and  courtesy.  We  hope  next  week 
to  be  able  to  publish  a  fuller  account  of  his 
life. 

Education  in  the  Netherlands. —  There 

has  just  been  issued,  through  the  King's  printers 
(Eyre  &  Spottiswoode,  West  Harding  St.,  E.G., 
price  5d.),  what  may  be  termed  a  supplementary 
report  on  the  system  of  education  established  in 
the  Netherlands,  the  result  of  enquiries  by  a  com- 
missioner sent  over  for  the  purpose  of  gathering 
up  facts,  possibly  for  use  by  the  House  of 
Commons  in  its  struggles  over  the  Education 
Bill,  now  on  the  legislative  "stocks,"  and  where 
it  is  likely  to  remain  some  time  longer  ere  being 
launched  into  history  as  a  fall  fledged  Act  of 
Parliament.  We  can  only  hope  that  our  legislators 
may  find  the  little  book  of  use  to  them,  as  it  surely 
will  be  of  interest,  seeing  that  we  are  being 
assured  that  we  are  ever  so  nmch  behind  every- 
body else  in  the  matter  of  education.  Our  Dutch 
friends  are  very  earnest  educators,  and  those  who 
are  being  educated  must  also  be  very  earnest  in 
the  subjects  to  pass  in  which  is  necessary  to 
matriculation.  Amongst  other  things  being 
three  languages  (inodern),matheruaties,  chemistry, 
theoretical  and  practical  mechanics,  and  goodness 
knows  how  many  more.  In  all  "  centres  "  these 
are  subjects  common  to  all ;  in  some,  selections  are 
made  :  agriculture  is  well  cared  for  ;  and  botany, 
it  may  be  said,  of  course,  runs  side  by  side  ;  nor 
is  forestry  forgotten.  We  are  under  the  im- 
pression that  the  sons  of  farmers  do  not  suffi- 
ciently  estimate  the  advantages  of  the  education 
provided  for  them  by  State  and  Commxme. 
Evening  classes  are  felt  to  be  a  boon  by  very 
many,  and  compulsory  attendance  at  day  school 
has  resulted  in  nearly  all  juniors  finding  their 
way  to  the  class-room.  The  little  book  is  well 
worth  perusal  by  all  who  take  an  interest  in  the 
proper  education  of  the  rising  generation. 

MR.  GUILFOYLE.  —  The  Melbourne  Garden 
Gazette  for  October  has  a  portrait  and  a  sympa- 
thetic notice  of  Mr.  Gdilfoyle,  the  energetic 
and  highly  capable  Director  of  the  Botanic 
Gardens.  Mention  is  also  made  of  the  Museum 
of  Economic  Botany,^established  by  him  in  the 
gardens. 

ROSES. — A  new  edition"  of  the  official  Cata- 
logue of  Roses  has  been  issued,  and  may  be  had 
from  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  National  Eose 
Society,  Edward  Mawley,  Esq.,  Berkhamsted, 
Herts.  It  contains,  as  examples  of  various  sec- 
tions, illustrations  of  Gustave  Pigannean,  H.P. ; 
Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  H.T. ;  Maman  Cochet,  T. ;  The 
Garland,  Summer  Eose,  and  of  a  bush  of  Eosa 
multiflora.  The  descriptive  list  has  been  revised 
with  great  care,  and  brought  up  to  date,  e.g.,  no 
fewer  than  eight  of  the  Wiehuriana  section  are 
introduced,  and  selections  of  choice  Eoses  for 
different  purposes  are  added,  which  will  be  a  boon 
to  novices. 


Horticultural  Halls. — If  we  may  judge 
from  the  numerous  representations  given  in 
American  gardening  periodicals,  the  interiors,  as 
at  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Chicago,  New  York,  are 
rather  gloomy  and  prison-like,  and  the  light  not 
all  that  could  be  desired  for  exhibitions  of  flowers. 
Doubtless  there  are  good  reasons  for  this,  but  the 
fact  is  worth  noting. 

Stock-taking  :  November. — The  Board  of 
Trade  Returns  for  the  past  month  record  a  falling 
off  in  the  values  of  imports,  and  a  continuation 
in  the  upward  progress  of  exports.  The  value  of 
the  imports  is  £45,118,056,  against  £16,S10,553 
for  the  same  period  last  year,  or  a  decrease  of 
£1, 692,497.  This  is  principally  due  to  a  decrease 
in  the  values  of  raw  materials  for  both  manufac- 
tured articles,  of  food  and  drink  dutiable,  metals, 
oils,  and  parcel  post.  Our  usual  excerpt  from  the 
summary-table  is  as  follows  : — 


Imports. 

1901. 

1902. 

Difference. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Total  value 

46,810,553 

45,118,056 

—1,692,497 

(A.)  Articles  of  food 
and   drink — duty 
free 

8,128,925 

8,358,688 

+229,763 

(B.)  Articles  of  food 
&  drink— dutiable 

10,219,898 

9,537,461 

—682,434 

Raw  materials  for 
textile   manufac- 
tures          

9,649,379 

8,203,E3S 

—1,446,044 

Raw  materials  for 
sundry  industries 
and  manufactures 

4,173,624 

4,377,651 

4204,027 

(A.)    Miscellaneous 
articles     

1,615,433 

1,628,895 

+13,462 

(B.)  Parcel  Post    ... 

105,218 

91,339 

—13,909 

A  note,  by  the  way,  as  to  wood  and  timber.  The 
total  imports  for  the  past  month  were  £1,772,673 
against  £1,512,665,  or  an  increase  of  £260,008. 
With  regard  to  the  imports  of  fruit,  it  may  be  of 
use  to  note  that  it  is  always  best  to  delay 
prophesying  until  one  knows.  It  was  said  that, 
as  last  month's  list  of  imports  showed  but  one 
minus  entry,  the  minus  sign  was  becoming  "  as 
the  Dodo."     Now  as  to  the  imports  of  fruit : — 


Imports. 

1901. 

1903. 

Difference. 

Fruits,  raw  :— 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Apples 

321,567 

606,156 

+281,589 

Apricots  and  Peaches 

38 

-38 

Bananas...     bunches 

224,835 

250,410 

+25,575 

Grapes  

106,318 

68,241 

—38,107 

Lemons 

58,349 

86,587 

+28,238 

Nuts— Almonds 

23,009 

29,107 

+6,098 

Others, used  as  food 

205,801 

124,937 

—80,864 

OrangeB 

652,0.9 

386,046 

—166,023 

Pears     

25,178 

24,177 

-1,001 

Plums 

331 

1,537 

+1,193 

Unenumerated.raw... 

13,805 

9,996 

—3,809 

Fruits,  dried- 

Currants,    for   borne 
consumption 

220,282 

156,210 

—64,072 

Raisins     t,     

160,861 

148,810 

—12,051 

Vegetables,  raw  :— 

Onions bush. 

637,954 

712,599 

+  74,615 

Potatos owt. 

203,205 

419,661 

+216,456 

Tomatos „ 

20,924 

26,232 

+5,308 

Vegetables,     raw,    un- 
enumerated    ...value 

£19,650 

£21,739 

+£2,0E9 

The  reader  will  have  noted  "  minus,"  and  hoped 
for  a  better  record  next  month.  The  value  of  the 
general  imports  for  the  past  eleven  months  is 
£480,762,264,  as  against'  £475,506,540  for  the 
same  period  last  year,  or  an  increase  of  £5,255,724. 
Come  we  now,  in  conclusion,  to  the — 

Exports. 
The  value  of  these  for  November  was  £24,657,238, 
against     £22,842,436,    showing    an    increase     of 


£1,814,802.  The  highest  increase  is  found  in  raw 
materials,  £411,258;  miscellaneous  articles,  either 
manufactured  or  primarily  so,  £335,899 ;  apparel, 
over  a  quarter  of  a  million  sterling  ;  articles  of 
food  and  drink,  £239,058;  and  so  forth.  The 
value  of  the  exports  for  the  eleven  months  is. 
£259,320,740,  against  £255,969,112  for  the  same- 
period  last  year — or  an  increase  of  £3,351,628. 

National  Auricula  and  Primula  So- 
ciety.— The  annual  general  meeting  will  be  heldi 
in  the  Eooms  of  the  Horticultural  Club,  Hotet 
Windsor,  Victoria  Street,  on  Saturday..  Dec.' 13,. 
at  4  p.m. 

National  Carnation  Society.  —  The- 
anuual  general  meeting  will  be  held  in  the  Eooms? 
of  the  Horticultiu-al  Club,  Hotel  Windsor,  Vic- 
toria Street,  on  Saturday,  Dec.  13,  at  5.30  pji. 

Kew. — One  would  not  choose  a  day  such  as  wet 
have  had  lately  to  visit  Kew,  when  it  seemed  a 
matter  of  uncertainty  whether  it  would  rain  or 
snow,  but  on  which  it  was  quite  certain  that  a 
keen  north-east  wind  was  blowing.  Quite  certain 
also  was  it  that  the  visitor  would  have  been 
repaid  for  his  trouble,  and  but  for  the  circum- 
stance that  the  garden  is  closed  on  Christmas-day- 
(the  only  day  in  the  year !),  we  could  suggest  no- 
more  interesting  way  of  passing  the  Christmas 
time  for  those  of  horticultural  and  botanical  pro- 
clivities than  a  visit  to  Kew.  There  is  so  much, 
to  be  seen  indoors  that  the  dull  season  outside 
need  not  be  taken  into  consideration.  The  Aroid- 
house  close  to  the  entrance  from  Kew  Green,, 
the  various  Pern-houses  within  a  few  yards,, 
are  as  full  of  interest  as  on  a  summer's  day, 
and  those  quaint  fascinating  Cactuses  and  Agaves- 
in  the  Succulent-house  are  as  striking  as  at  any- 
other  season.  A  few  Aloes  like  A.  arborescens, 
still  remain  in  bloom,  and  the  upper  branches  of 
the  singular  Euphorbia  triangularis  are  laden 
with  seed-vessels ;  E.  xylophylloides  will  attract 
the  attention  of  the  botanist,  who  will  want  to- 
know  the  why  and  wherefore  of  those  curious- 
flattenedbrancb.es.  The  Japanese  Kaki(Diospyros), 
seems  somewhat  out  of  place  in  this  house,  but 
its  globular  orange-red  fruits  give  a  dash  of 
colour  that  is  welcome  amid  the  prevailing 
green.  The  greenhouse  known  as  No.  4,  is  as- 
usual  full  of  flowers,  much  the  same  as  those 
we  noted  on  our  last  visit.  Chrysanthemums- 
form  the  bulk  of  the  display,  but  as  Chrysanthe- 
mums may  be  seen  anywhere  and  everywhere, 
they  do  not  appeal  to  us  so  much  at  Kew,  where- 
we  expect  to  see  novelties  and  rarities  rather- 
than  commonplace  things.  But  Kew  has  to  cater 
for  all  classes — for  some  who  have  no  opportunity 
of  seeing  these  gorgeous  autumn  flowers  any- 
where else,  and  for  many  who  have  no  eyes  for 
mere  novelties,  and  no  interest  in  any  but  florists" 
flowers.  In  addition  to  the  Chrysanthemums,  the- 
display  is  made  of  Primula  obconica,  Cyclamens, 
Eoman  Hyacinths,  the  blue  Coleus  thyrsoideus,  a 
contrast  to  the  scarlet  Savia  splendens  ;  Begonias, 
Abutilons,  Pelargoniums,  Peristrophe  speciosa,  an 
Acanthad  with  deep  lilac  flowers,  intermixed  with, 
the  white  and  green  foliage  of  Abutilon  Savitzii. 
A  big  bush  of  Luculia  gratissima  fills  the  house- 
with  fragrance,  and  Pleroma  drapes  the  roof  in 
one  place  with  its  large  bluish-purple  flowers. 
We  might  fill  a  column  with  a  catalogue  of  what 
is  to  be  seen  in  No.  4,  but  as  our  object  is  only  to- 
induce  others  who  have  the  chance  to  go  and  see 
for  themselves,  and  to  suggest  that  they  need  not 
be  deterred  by  bad  weather,  we  have  said  enough. 
But  No.  4  by  no  means  exhausts  the  interest;  the- 
Nepenthes-house  is  amply  worth  a  visit.  The 
plants  have  made  good  growth,  and  are  welll 
provided  with  handsome  pitchers.  On  the 
whole,  the  very  numerous  hybrids  surpass  the- 
species  in  richness  of  coloration.  This  house  is- 
particularly  well  worth  a  visit  now.  The  Orchidr 
houses  are  gay  with  a  display  of  Calanthes ?  a. 
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few  specimens  of  Lajlia  autumnalis  and  L.  anceps 
are  to  be  seen,  and  numerous  Cypripediuins.  The 
beautiful  Cynorehis  purpurascens  is  still  in  flower 
Lycastes  and  a  few  Odontoglossums  are  to  b.e 
seen,  and  quite  enough  to  interest  an  Orchid- 
fancier  for  a  half-day.  But  our  space  is  more 
"than  filled.  Our  purpose  will  be  served  if  we 
remind  our  readers  that  they  will  be  sure  t\  fi  :d 
something  to  interest  them  at  Kev.  even  in  tue 
Christmas  holidays. 

Edinburgh  Seed  Trade  Assistants. — The 
•eighth  anmial  dinner  of  the  Edinburgh  Seed 
Trade  Assistants'  Association  was  held  on  Friday 
might,  December  5,  in  Ferguson  k  Forrester's 
■(Limited),  Mr.  Robert  Laird  presiding.  Among 
those  present  were  Councillor  Martin,  Mr.  J.  W. 
McHattie  (the  city  gardener),  Mr.  James  Why- 
tock,  Dalkeith  Palace  Gardens ;  Mr.  R.  L.  Mac- 
donald,  Mr.  T.  D.  Scott,  Edinburgh ;  and  Mr. 
J.  H.  Parker  (Hon.  Sec).  The  croupiers  were 
Mr.  Alexander  Chalmers,  Mr.  A.  S.  Denholm, 
Mr.  Wm.  Mackinnon,  and  Mr.  James  Stuart. 
The  toasts  of  the  "  King"  and  "Imperial  Forces" 
were  proposed  by  the  chairman,  and  cordially 
pledged.  In  proposing  the  toast  of  "  The  Seed 
Trade  Assistants,"  Councillor  Martin  said  the 
seed  trade  was  a  most  important  one,  for  no  matter 
what  industry  was  up  or  down,  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil  would  be  the  most  important  industry 
of  any  country.  He  understood  their  organisation 
had  existed  for  some  years,  and  the  result  was 
that  the  employers  and  assistants  were  able  to 
meet  on  a  common  platform.  There  was,  how- 
ever, another  side  to  their  trade  besides  the 
social  one.  They  ought  to  lose  no  opportunity  of 
gaining  a  thorough  knowledge  of  their  trade, 
and  with  this  object  in  view  they  should  take 
advantage  of  the  aid  rendered  by  technical 
education.  He  had  no  doubt  that  this  Association 
would  succeed  in  advancing  their  trade,  and  that 
a  great  future  lay  before  them.  Mr.  A.  Chalmers 
replied.  The  other  toasts  which  followed  included 
"  The  Nursery  and  Seed  Trade."  A  well-arranged 
vocal  programme  provided  the  entertainment  of 
the  evening. 


ALDERMASTON    COUET. 

[Supplementary  Illustration.] 
Mrs.  Hemans  might  well  have  written  her 
charming  lyric,  "The  Homes  of  England,"  after 
:a  visit  to  Aldermaston,  so  typical  is  the  fair 
■demesne  of  the  stateliness  and  sweet  simplicity 
which  she  voices.  There  is  nothing  circumscribed 
about  its  beauty.  The  village  itself,  the  houses 
•of  its  solitary  street  swathed  in  Ivy,  speak  of 
.rest.  The  whole  park  and  pleasure-grounds  teem 
with  wild  life  alike  of  birds  and  flowers,  and  herds 
•of  deer  browse  peacefully  beneath  the  shades  of 
the  giant  Oaks  and  Sweet  Chestnuts  which  are 
such  a  feature  among  the  arboreal  treasures. 

Situated  about  ten  miles  south-west  of  Reading, 
and  not  far  from  the  borders  of  Hampshire  and 
the  departed  glories  of  old  Roman  Silchester,  it 
boasts  a  wealth  of  variety  that  is  characteristic 
of  but  few  estates.  The  manor  of  Aldermaston 
played  its  part  in  the  stirring  times  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  The  Virgin  Queen  visited  Sir 
Humphrey  Forster  there  in  10O1 ;  and  later,  in  the 
-desolating  Civil  War,  the  mansion  was  occupied 
at  various  times  by  the  generals  of  both  armies. 
-Many  a  romance  might  be  written  of  the  vicissi- 
tudes which  befell  the  place  as  it  passed  from 
■  owner  to  owner — from  the  Forsters  to  the  Con- 
greves,  and  finally  to  the  safe  limbo  of  Chancery, 
after  a  disastrous  fire,  which  destroyed  much  of 
the  old  mansion  in  January  of  1843.  Its  then 
owner,  "William  Congreve,  Esq.,  survived  the 
-destruction  of  his  house  only  for  a  few  months. 

In  1849  the  estate  was  purchased  out  of  Chan- 
cery by  Mr.  D.  H.  D.  Burr,  who  built  the  present 
mansion  upon  a  site  some  200  yards  removed 
from  that  of  the  old  one.     The  architect  was  Mr. 
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G.LAUCA,  AS  IT  GREW  IN  CHELSEA 
OARDEN.     (SEE  I>.  II?) 


Philip  C.  Hardwick,  R.A.  Although  the  site  of 
thenewhouseisagreat  improvement  upon  the  old 
one,  it  is  perhaps  to  be  regretted  that  no  attempt 
was  made  to  rebuild  the  old  house,  parts  of  which 
were  still  habitible.  In  Mr.  Burr's  hands  the 
natural  beauties  of  the  park  and  grounds  were 
developed  apace.  Keen  naturalist  and  expert 
forester  as  he  was,  progress  was  made  quite  upon 
the  right  lines. 

In  1893  the  estate  passed  by  sale  into  the  pos- 
session of  C.  E.  Keyser,  Esq.,  the  present  owner 
and  with  his  advent  a  new  and  prosperous  era 
opened.  The  mansion  has  been  much  improved 
and  added  to,  and  with  such  rare  skill  that  it 
sesms  as  if  the  original  idea  of  the  architect, 
which  for  some  reason  or  other  was  not  put  into 
practice,  has  at  last  been  carried  out ;  while  no 
expense  has  been  spared  in  connection  with  the 
estate  generally. 

The  view  of  the  Court,  as  given  in  the  illus- 
tration which  forms  this  week's  Supplement, 
shows  only  the  western  side,  with  part  of  the 
flower-garden  ;  but  it  does  not  give  a  correct  idea 
of  the  size  and  architectural  beauty  of  the  struc- 
ture. A  great  feature  as  shown,  is  the  double 
row  of  clipped  pyramidal  Yews,  and  although 
topiary  work  has  been  much  criticised  of  late 
years,  not  even  the  ninst  ardent  exponent  of  the 
"  natural  system  "  could,  I  think,  find  fault  with 
their  presence  here.  They  harmonise  with  the 
outlines  of  the  fine  Elizabethan  building,  and 
with  the  series  of  Bjx-elged,  geometrically-exact 
flower-beds  which  also  appear  in  the  picture. 
The  paths  between  these  flower-beds  are  of 
gravel,  and  the  beds  themselves  are  many  of 
them  filled  with  Roses,  of  which  a  large  col- 
lection is  grown.  A  long  corridor  conserva- 
tory, with  iron  framework,  which  lies  at  the 
north  side  of  the  garden  is  not  seen  in  the 
photograph. 

The  kitchen  and  fruit  gardens,  with  the  greater 
part  of  the  lawn,  lie  in  a  sheltered  hollow  about 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  mansion,  and  on 
the  way  to  the  village.  Most  of  this  glass  is  new, 
and  all  is  in  capital  condition.  A  long  range  of 
Vineries,  Peach-houses,  and  Fig-houses,  is  in- 
cluded, and  the  quality  of  Aldermaston  Grapes 
is  well  known  at  the  various  shows  round  about 
The  plant-houses  are  well  appointed,  and,  in 
addition  to  the  usual  collections  of  flowering 
and  foliage  plants,  a  specialty  is  made  of  Chrys- 
anthemums. The  Challenge  Cup  offered  at 
Reading  for  a  group  of  Chrysanthemums  found  a 
final  resting  place  at  Aldermaston  this  year,  after 
having  been  won  three  consecutive  times.  The 
whole  park  is  one  great  garden.  Wood  and  water 
are  abundant,  and  the  huge  lake  lying  to  the 
north-west  of  the  mansion  is  one  of  the  best 
examples  of  artificial  water  in  the  country. 
Glimpses  of  it  are  to  be  had  from  the  terrace 
through  the  giant  Elms  grouped  upon  its  banks 
Yet  the  crowning  glory  is  the  trees.  Long  avenues 
of  Lime,  Oak,  and  Chestnut,  afford  unmistake- 
able  evidence  of  a  bold  and  effective  style  of 
planting;  while  the  great  size  and  well- 
developed  heads  and  trunks,  speak  of  the  suit- 
ability of  soil  and  position. 

The  new  carriage-drive,  which  was  made  by 
M  r.  Key ser  soon  after  he  took  possession,  enables 
the  visitors  to  gain  some  idea  of  these  sylvan 
glories.  It  enters  the  park  by  the  iron  gates  at 
the  top  of  the  village  street,  where  still  stands  the 
falcon  which  was  the  crest  of  the  Congreves,  and 
winding  its  way  by  a  rather  steep  gradient  past 
the  fine  old  church,  passes  the  two  grand  Scots 
Firs  which  arc  the  pride  of  all  the  trees,  till 
finally  it  leads  to  the  principal  (easl  I  Eron<  of  the 
house. 

The  church,  by-thc-way.  h:i.~  li  rn   1 1 'eject  of 

Mr.  Keyser's  special  solicitude.  Roundhead 
vandalism    Id    to   the   covering   of  much   of  a 

wonderful  fresco  with  ci onplace  plaster,  and 

„ow  tli.i'  the  plaster  has  gone,  and  tie-  frescoes 
restored  and  aided  to,  tin-  old  church  is  herself 
once  more.  A.  8.  Q.   , 
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FERDLAS. 

In  very  few  gardens  do  we  ever  see  plants  of 
the  Fennel  family,  except  the  one  grown  for 
mackerel.  Yet  there  are  few  herbaceous  plants 
more  worth  growing,  especially  for  the  beauty  of 
the  foliage.  The  genus  Ferula  now  contains 
many  which  were  formerly  separated,  as  Ferulago 
and  Narthex ;  and  there  are  sixty  or  seventy 
species,  of  which  thirteen  are  cultivated  as  hardy 
plants  at  Kew.  They  are  for  the  most  part 
natives  of  Southern  and  Eastern  Europe,  Central 
Asia,  and  North  Africa;  but  there  are  many 
others,  and  not  any  are  natives  of  England, 
though  the  common  Fennel  may  be  said  to  be 


found  in  every  portion  of  the  plant,  but  fortu- 
nately only  perceptible  when  the  plant  is  bruised. 
The  British  Meum  athamanticum  is  closely 
allied  to  the  Fennels,  and  is  worth  growing. 
The  flowers  have  no  beauty,  and  1  generally  pick 
them  off ;  but  the  delicate  rich  green  foliage 
makes  the  plant  a  good  one  for  the  rockery. 
B.  N.  E-,  Bitton. 


CAMBRIDGE    BOTANIC   GARDEN. 

Gerbera  "  Brilliant." — I  have  now  in  flower 
the  finest  Gerbera  I  have  yet  seen,  and  propose 
this  name  for    it,  suggested    by   its,  flame-like 


Fig.  149.— ferula  glauca  in  canon  ellacombe's  garden,  bitton. 


naturalised  in  a  few  places.  The  best  for  garden 
purposes  are  F.  glauca  (shown  in  figs.  14S,  149), 
F.  g.  candelabra,  F.  communis,  well  marked  by 
its  more  divided  leaves ;  F.  tingitana ;  the 
last-named  and  F.  g.  candelabra  both  very 
stately  plants ;  and  among  the  low  -  growing 
species,  I  think  F.  sylvatica  the  best.' 

F.  glauca  was  this  year  in  my  garden  the 
finest  and  most  striking  plant  I  had.  The  flower- 
stems  were  covered  with  a  rich  glaucous  bloom  ; 
they  were  14  feet  high,  crowned  with  a  large 
umbel  of  yellow  flowers,  which,  when  lighted  up 
by  the  evening  sun,  made  the  whole  plant 
resemble  a  collection  of  golden  candelabra.  Plenty 
of  seed  was  formed  and  ripened,  and  I  have  still 
some  to  spare  for  brother-gardeners.  Most  of 
the  species  have  a  fine  aromatic  scent,  except 
the  Asafcetida  (fig.  150)  which  is  among  the  most 
evil-smelling  of  all  plants — the  evil  smell  being 


colour.  It  is  a  cross  between  G.  Jamesoni  and 
G.  "  Sir  Michael ;  "  the  flower-head  is  4  inches 
across,  though  the  plant  is  growing  in  a  5-inch 
pot,  the  rays  well  placed  in  one  plane,  with  prac- 
tically no  space  between  them,  and  of  the  most 
brilliant  vermilion  colour.  The  thinning,  as  it 
were,  of  the  Jamesoni  colour  by  the  yellow  of 
"  Sir  Michael,"  has  produced  an  effective  result, 
just  as  might  be  attained  from  a  dark  mass  of 
colour  by  laying  it  thinly  on  paper.  The  foliage 
I  think  a  decided  improvement  on  G.  Jamesoni, 
having  some  of  the  compactness  and  stiffness 
which,  apart  from  colour,  helps  to  mark  G.  Sir 
Michael.  Several  plants  raised  from  the  cross 
appear  to  be  quite  the  same,  and  I  am  hoping, 
therefore,  to  fix  a  race  which  is  sure  to  be  valu- 
able, whatever  yet  may  be  done  with  Gerbera.  I 
have  a  promising  white,  and  all  shades  of  pink. 
R.  I.  L.  [The  publication  of  this  note  has  been 
unfortunately  delayed.  Ed.] 


HOME    CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE  CURRANT  BUD-MITE.  —  The  reply  to 
"  W.  C,"  p.  428,  has,  I  feel  sure,  been  written 
without  sufficient  experience.  Fourteen  years 
ago,  when  we  came  to  our  present  garden,  the 
Black  Currant  trees  were  thick  with  this  pest ; 
we  picked  them  off,  spending  an  hour  or  so  at  odd 
times,  and  got  a  large  crop  of  good  fruit.  Thinb- 
ing  we  could  clear  it  out,  we  dug  the  trees  out, 
burnt  them,  and  got  a  new  stock  from  a  place 
where  it  had  not  appeared,  planting  them  in  new 
ground  as  far  as  possible  from  where  the  Currants 
had  been  before.  In  three  years  they  were  as 
bad  as  the  old  stock,  and  we  kept  on  the  system 
of  hand-picking,  the  result  being  that  every 
year  we  had  enormous  crops  of  fine  fruit,  the 
branches  having  to  be  supported  to  prevent 
breaking  down  with  the  weight.  Our  next 
neighbour  tried  the  cutting  down  and  burning, 
as  recommended  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  with 
the  result  of  the  total  loss  of  crop  for  two  years, 
and  a  small  one  for  one  or  two  years  after  ;  but 
the  pest  reappeared  at  once  as  soon  as  the  plants 
began  to  bear.  Practically  three  years'  crops 
were  totally  lost  without  the  slightest  benefit, 
whilst  we  had  and  have  very  heavy  crops  every 
year  except  the  last,  when  the  flowers  were 
destroyed  by  late  and  hard  frosts.  We  have 
tried  and  seen  tried  for  the  last  fourteen  years 
everything  which  has  been  recommended,  and 
all  the  experience  goes  to  show  that  nothing  more 
is  needed  than  hand-picking  at  odd  times.  What 
we  lose  in  numbers  of  bunches  is  gained  in  the 
size  of  the  remainder;  and  the  crops  are,  with 
the  one  exception  mentioned,  as  heavy  as  the 
trees  will  or  can  carry  with  the  help  of  props'. 
We  could  not  wish  for  better  crops  or  finer  fruit, 
and  the  present  system  is  very  little  trouble.  IS 
anything,  it  is  a  distinct  advantage,  like  the 
thinning  of  Grapes  ;  what  we  lose  in  numbers 
we  gain  in  size  and  quality  of  fruit.  If  your 
correspondent  cuts  his  trees  down,  he  will  have 
two  years  for  repentance,  and  find  the  new 
orowth  as  badly  infested  as  the  old  ;  whereas,  if 
he  will  amuse  himself  at  odd  times  with  hand- 
pickino-,  he  will  have  as  heavy  crops  as  if  tho 
mite  had  never  existed.  Thos.  Fletcher,  Grappen- 
hall,  Cheshire.  [We  should  be  glad  to  hear  if 
other  growers  have  been  as  successful.  Ed.] 

THE  HORTICULTURAL  HALL.— It  is  devoutly 
to  be  wished  that  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  will 
take  to  heart  what  you  say  in  your  leader  of 
December  6.  It  is  only  right  to  do  those  who 
criticise  the  plans  of  the  proposed  hall  the  justice 
of  saying  that  their  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
Society  is  deep  and  genuine.  No  plan  or  set  of 
plans  will  please  everyone,  and  the  success^  of 
the  scheme  will  only  be  imperilled  by  carping 
criticism  We  may  suppose  that  the  Council  are 
as  anxious  as  any  of  us  that  the  hall  should  bo 
worthy  of  horticulture  and  of  the  Society,  and 
we  may  trust  that  they  will  endeavour  to  giya 
the  Fellows  a  home  which  will  do  them  credit, 
and  fulfil  all  reasonable  requirements.  The  great 
point  is  that  the  money  should  be  forthcoming 
and  then  we  may  be  assured  that  the  Council  will 
see  that  some  modifications  in  the  elevation  can 
be  carried  out.  It  is  evident  that  the  scheme 
requires  the  hearty  support  of  the  Fellows  if  it 
is  to  be  such  a  success,  that  the  cost  of  the  hall 
should  be  nearly  met  by  special  subscriptions 
We  all  know  our  own  circumstances  best,  but  it 
everyone  will  give  their  brick  or  two,  and  those 
who  can  afford  it  many  bricks,  we  shall  hope  to 
see  the  Society  housed  in  a  building  worthy  of  if. 
But  we  must  not  complain,  but  rather  support  the 
Council  in  erecting  a  building  at  a  cost  withm 
the  means  of  the  Society.     A  Northern  Fellow. 

TREES  GNAWED  BY  RABBITS.— I  had  occasion 
about  forty  years  ago,  to  make  some  ornamental 
plantations  in  a  district  in  which  rabbits,  hares, 
and  other  game  abounded.  About  ten  years  later 
I  went  through  the  plantations,  carefully  noting 
which  species  had  been  gnawed,  and  which  left. 
The  following  list  may  be  some  guide  to  those 
engaged  in  planting.  Those  of  which  the  bark 
had  been  gnawed  were  Holly,  Laurel,  Portugal 
Laurel,  Thorns  of  all  kinds,  Privet,  White  Broom, 
Ivy  Beech,  Hazel,  Larch,  Arbor- vita;,  Snowberry,, 
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and  Gorse.  Those  of  which  the  bark  was  un- 
touched were  Oak,  Sycamore,  Walnut,  Yew, 
Scotch  Fir,  Spruce,  Box,  Currant,  Flowering  Cur- 
rant, Gooseberry,  Rhododendron,  Gueldres  Eose, 
Lilac,  Sweet  Briar,  Barberry,  Plum,  Apple,  and 
Gum  Cistus.  F.  T.  Mott,  Birstal  Hill,  Leicester. 

RUST  ON  BROAD  BEANS.— Noticing  the  para- 
graph in  your  issue  of  last  week  concerning  rust 
on  Spearmint,  I  may  say  that  I  have  had  some 
plants  of  Broad  Beans  affected  by  a  rust  of  some 
kind,  but  not  in  the  same  degree.  The  few  rows 
affected  grew  only  a  short  distance  from  the 
rusted  Spearmint.  Whether  this  is  the  same 
species  of  fungus  which  affects  Chrysanthemums, 
I  am  unable  to  say ;  but  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  the  cuttings  and  also  soil  were  obtained 
from  a  fresh  source,  the  few  Chrysanthemums 
that  I  grew  were  more  or  less  a  failure  the  last 
two  seasons  from  this  cause,  and  if  it  spreads 
from  Beans  and  Mint,  I  almost  despair  of  keeping- 
Chrysanthemums  free  of  it  here.  F.  K.,  Ticehurst. 

THOMPSON'S      GARDENER'S   ASSISTANT.  —  In 

your  notice  of  this  work  last  week  you  com- 
plain that  "  we  are  not  told  that  the  last-named 
(Celeriac)  must  be  cooked  before  it  is  eaten." 
Permit  me  to  quote  from  that  work  (vol.  ii., 
p.  434) :  Celeriac,  the  Turnip-rooted  Celery  .... 
the  stem  of  which  forms  under  favourable  cir- 
cumstances an  irregular  knob,  and  this  is  the  part 
chiefly  used,  either  sliced  as  an  ingredient  in 
salads,  or  cooked.  It  is  not  so  delicate  as  the 
other  kinds  of  Celery,  yet  it  is  much  esteemed  on 
the  Continent."  May  I  also  ask  if  it  is  usual  for 
works  on  gardening  to  state  how  vegetables  are 
to  be  prepared  for  the  table  ?  Is  not  this  rather 
a  subject  for  cookery-books  ?  W.  Watson,  Dec.  8, 
1902. 

DENDROMETER. — I  can  absolutely  negative 
Mr.  Richardson's  suggestion  that  Mr.  Sang  was 
probably  the  first  to  apply  the  term  "  Dendro- 
meter  "  to  an  instrument  for  the  measurement  of 
trees.  An  ancestor  of  mine,  Mr.  Duncombe, 
who  died  before  1840,  the  year  mentioned,  was 
always  described  as  "  the  inventor  of  the  dendro- 
meter."  D. 

IRISH  HARDY  FRUIT. — What  your  correspon- 
dent has  written  in  praise  of  the  superb  quality 
of  the  Apples  and  Pears  shown  at  Belfast  just 
recently  has  been  amply  borne  out  by  the  state- 
ment made  to  me  the  other  day  by  Mr.  J.  Austin, 
the  jam  manufacturer  of  Kingston,  who  went 
over  to  the  fruit  show  at  Cork  earlier  in  the 
year,  and  who  reported  that  the  samples  of 
Apples  and  Pears  seen  there  far  excelled  in  size, 
colour,  and  finish,  what  was  seen  just  previously 
at  the  Crystal  Palace.  That  being  so,  it  is 
greatly  to  be  deplored  that  our  Irish  friends  do 
not  send  over  here  good  examples  of  their  pro- 
duce. Let  them  bear  in  mind  the  autumn  fruit 
show  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  will  next 
year-be  at  Chiswick;  and  also  see  that  they  are 
not  responsible  for  the  absence  of  Ireland  from 
that  gathering.  Why  should  not  Ireland,  as  well 
as  Canada,  become  a  great  fruit-growing  country? 
A.  Dean. 

SECTIONAL  BOILER. — I  have  read  with  inte- 
rest the  article  in  the  Gard.  Chron.,  October  18, 
p.  286,  "  Boilers,  Stoking,  &c,"  by  Mr.  Louis 
Pearson.  Let  me  ask  any  gardener  or  others 
contemplating  a  renewal  of  heating  apparatus 
to  inquire  for  and  inspect  a  sectional  boiler, 
the  name  and  maker  of  which  would  be  given 
on  application.  The  ease  with  which  it  is  fixed, 
stoked,  regulated,  and  the  economical  use  of 
fuel  (slack  one  part,  coke  three  parts),  and  the 
rapid  manner  in  which  it  "heats"  up,  to  use 
a  garden  term,  is  a  surprise  to  many  who  have 
employed  saddle,  upright,  tubular,  Trentham, 
and  other  boilers.  The  writer  watched  one  care- 
fully last  winter  and  spring  (from  January  4), 
doing  the  work  formerly  done  by  three  old- 
fashioned  saddle-boilers  in  a  range  of  seven  fruit- 
houses.  I  should  say  that  the  boiler  which  had 
been  put  in  to  heat  considerably  over  1000  feet 
of  4-inch  pipes,  or  what  was  equivalent  to  that 
quantity,  consumed  in  six  months  about  11  tons 
4  cwt.  of  coke,  and  some  refuse  small  coal  and  cin- 
ders from  the  •  ansion.  All  will  recollect  what  the 
garden  fuel  bill  was  in  the  early  part  of  this  year, 
which  will  enable  the  reader  to  form  a  compari- 
son favourable  to  the  sectional  boiler.  J.  Q.  W. 


APPLE  ALFRISTON.  —  I  am  sending  you  a 
sample  of  this  Apple,  grown  in  a  Surrey  garden, 
where  the  variety  was  the  best  cropper  this  year  ; 
the  fruits  are  of  good  size,  and  clean  in  the  skin. 
They  are,  however,  just  touched  with  the  marks 
of  the  net  used  when  fruits  were  young.  Alfriston 
is  one  of  the  best  keeping  Apples  ;  in  fact,  the 
sender  informed  me  that  the  last  fruits  from  off 
the  trees  of  1901  were  cooked  on  the  deferred 
Coronation  day  in  June  last.  I  have  also  another 
sample  from  a  Middlesex  cultivator  which  are  of 
a  better  colour.  A  fruit  of  first  quality  as  a 
culinary  variety,  a  moderate  bearer,  but  usually 


oc  even  the  judges  appointed  at  some  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society's  gatherings  ?  The  National 
Chrysanthemum  Society  has  done  useful  work  in 
the  past,  and  I  trust  it  will  retain  the  sympathy 
and  support  of  horticulturists  in  carrying  on 
that  work  in  the  future.  To  try  and  encourage 
more  persons  of  higher  social  standing  and  busi- 
ness training  to  take  an  active  part  in  its  debates 
and  management,  to  try  and  crush  any  petty- 
fogging  intrigues  and  jealousies  that  arise,  and 
to  insist  that  all  votes  and  resolutions  legally 
carried  by  a  majority  be  implicitly  obeyed  with 
faithfulness  and  integrity,  should  be  the  aim  of 


Fig.  150.— ferula  asafcetida.    (see  r.  442.) 


bearing  full  crops ;  a  good  market  variety, 
worthy  of  extensive  planting.  S.  0.  [A  good 
sample  of  a  good  Apple.  Ed.] 

JUDGES  AT  THE  NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM 
SOCIETY'S  SHOWS. — It  is  very  easy  for"  A  Country 
Member"  to  throw  bricks  at  the  executive  while 
he  shields  himself  behind  the  wall.  Why  not 
come  out  in  the  open  Y  for,  in  my  humble  opinion, 
greater  reforms  can  be  more  rapidly  and  effec- 
tively adjusted  when  a  person  has  the  courage  to 
append  his  name.  It  is  possible  then  that  he 
would  be  recognised  as  a  member  of  the  Society 
who  failed  to  persuade  the  committee  to  elect 
all  his  pet  "country"  nominees  at  the  last 
election  of  judges.  How  does  the  selection  of 
the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society's  judges 
materially  differ  from  the  election  of  the  Nal  [onal 
Rose  Society's  judges,  or  other  special  societies. 


all  persons  taking  a  part  in  its  management,  or 
who  are  interested  in  its  future  welfare. 'J.. TK- 
Moorman,  Victoria  Park,  E.,  Dec.  IS,  1902.         ; 

Having   just  read   the  paragraph  of   "A 

Country  Member,"  respecting  the  judges  at 
the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society's  shows, 
in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  (December  0,  p.  12:!). 
the  leading  horticultural  journal  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  tin. ling  it  to  In- an  attack 
on  the  Executive  Committee,  I  feel  bound  to 
offer  a  word  or  two  of  comment.  Perhaps  it  is 
unfortunate  that  the  officers  are  ex  officio  members 
on  the  various  committees,  but  it  is  not  a  soli- 
tary case,  as  many  other  societies  adopt  the  same 

rule;  and   the   various  suli-i imittecs,  and    ilsu 

judges,  are  nominated  and  elected  from  Ii"-  main 
body  of  the  society,  whether  il  be  a  council  t>t 
the  members  or  an  executive  committee.    Take 
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for"  instance,  the  provincial  societies,  who  carry 
out  with  such  success  their  various  exhibitions  ; 
and  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society— are  not 
their  committees  elected  by  the  council  or  other- 
wise, and  then  again  divided  up  amongst  them- 
selves for  sub-committees  and  judges 't  Then 
why  should  the  N.C.S.  be  singled  out  for  such  a 
"scandal."  If  your  correspondent,  who  hides 
himself  behind  the  now.  de  plume  of  "  A  Country 
Member"  (but  perhaps  resides  no  further  from 
the  centre  of  our  meetings  than  many  of  us), 
could  be  persuaded  to  join  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, and  there  be  brought  face  to  face  with 
us,  and  the  great  amount  of  work  which  entails 
upon  the  several  sub-committees,  instead  of 
throwing  stones  at  us  in  the  dark,  we  might  be 
glad  to  welcome  him  as  an  enthusiastic  member 
and  co-worker,  and  by  none  more  so  than  by — 
J.  H.  Witty,  Highgate.  [Our  correspondent, 
"A  Country  Member,"  lives  many  miles  from 
London.  Ed.] 

CARNATION  ROYALTY.— This  variety  is  appear- 
ing in  the  cut  flower  market,  and  selling  for  high 
prices.  It  is  a  worthy  compeer  of  Mrs.  Thomas 
W.  Lawson  ;  a  fine  flower,  deeper  in  colour  than 
the  latter,  and  the  plant  a  good  grower.  S.  C. 

FERTILISATION       OF      SWEET      AND      "EVER- 
LASTING" PEAS. — I  have  been  interested  in  the 
correspondence    regarding    the     fertilisation    of 
Sweet  Peas,  as  I  have  been  trying  some  crossing  of 
species  of  Lathyrus,  annual  and  perennial.     This 
summer,  when   crossing   the  "  everlasting  Pea  " 
(Lathyrus  latifolius),  a  bumble-bee  came  round 
and  *'  plopped  "  out  a  flower  close  in  front  of  my 
face.     The  weight  of  the  bee  depressed  the  keel, 
and  the  stigma  was  exposed  from  its  sheath  for 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  and  was  undoubtedly 
brushed  by  the  body  and  legs  of  the  bee  as  it 
scrambled  over  the  flower ;  the  stamens  were  not 
exposed  at  all.     I  had  hitherto  supposed  that  all 
Lathyrus   species   were   self-fertilising,  and   had 
never  taken  the  precaution  to  protect  the  flowers 
from  winged  insects,  but  since  then  I  have  done 
so  with  annual  as  well  as  perennial  species.    I 
have   never  seen   the  effect   of    a    bee   settling 
on  a  Sweet  Pea  flower,  but  I  suspect  the  result 
would  be  the  same,  because  on  pressing  the  keel 
more  or  less  as  a  bee  would  do,  the  stigma  was 
exposed  in  much  the  same  way  as  was  the  case 
with  L.  latifolius  ;  and  this  is  now  confirmed  by 
Mr.    McDonald's    communication.      This    obser- 
vation, showing  that  pollen  can  be  conveyed  from 
one  flower  to  another  by  bees,  &c,  together  with 
my  experience  that  in  most  perennial  species  of 
Lathyrus,  some  flowers  in  a  spike  set  and  some  do 
not,  quite  promiscuously,  has  given  me  reason  to 
think   that  the    perennial  species    of    Lathyrus 
—  or,   at   any  rate,    Lathyrus    latifolius  —  are 
not   always     self  -  fertilised,    and    possibly    not 
normally  so ;  and  this  opinion  is  strengthened  by 
having      observed     that    in     perennial     species 
the  stigma  is  not  ripe  at  the  time  the  anthers 
begin  to  discharge  their  pollen,  and  in  some  cases 
not  till  twenty-four  hours  after.     But  I  daresay 
this   is   all   very   well   known.     With   regard   to 
annual  species,   and    Sweet  Pea9    especially,   it 
seems  to  be  an  almost  universal  experience  that 
they  "  come  very  true,"  and  this  would  be  very 
likely,  even  if  pollen  can  be  and  is  conveyed  from 
flower  to  flower  by  insects,  for  the  stigma  and 
pollen   always,  so   far  as   my   observation   goes, 
ripen  simultaneously.  A.  J.  Bliss. 

RATS  AND  DESSERT  APPLES.  —  A  curious 
instance  of  selection  of  dessert  fruit  by  rats  has 
just  come  to  my  notice.  It  appears  some  rats 
obtained  admission  to  the  fruit-room,  or  rather 
fruit-store,  for  notwithstanding  it  contains  a  large 
and  valuable  assortment  both  of  culinary  and 
table  fruits,  the  store-house  is  a  makeshift  place, 
and  was  intended  to  serve  as  a  stable  and  harness- 
room.  Tlie  rats  made  an  opening  into  the  building, 
and  despite  the  fact  that  large  quantities  of 
Blenheim  Orange, Cox'sOrange Pippin,  Peasgood's 
Nonsuch,  American  Mother,  Ribston  Pippin, 
Golden  Noble,  and  many  others,  were  in  bulk, 
and  on  a  similar  level  staging,  these  uninvited 
visitors  only  selected  ono  variety  for  their  use, 
and  this  one  the  well-known  King  of  the  Pippins. 
Many  lovers  of  the  fruit  may  not  agree  with  the 
selection,  considering  there  were  so  many  more 
available  of  better  varieties.     It  is,  of  course,  an 


open  question  as  to  whether  this  kind  was 
selected  by  reason  of  its  convenient  size.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  their  attention  was  not  rivetted  on  one 
fruit,  for  in  common  with  their  method  a  large 
number  were  sampled  apparently  on  the  stage 
where  they  were  set.  After  nibbling  them,  and 
leaving  the  chips  about,  they  carried  the  whole 
of  the  now  damaged  fruits  a  short  distance,  and 
piled  them  in  a  heap  in  one  corner.  Seeing  that 
quite  a  bushel  had  been  so  spoiled,  it  is  matter 
for  congratulation  their  visits  were  discovered 
before  the  damage  assumed  greater  propor- 
tions. E.  J. 

BLUE  HYDRANGEAS. — I  think  the  cause  of  the 
change  of  colour  will  be  found  in  the  soil.  I 
know  of  a  cottage  in  Gloucestershire,  in  the  front 
of  which  are  growing  two  plants  of  Hydrangea, 
which  are  about  5  yards  apart.  The  one  produces 
lovely  blue  flowers  each  year,  and  the  other  plant 
pink.  I  have  seen  them  for  nearly  twenty  years, 
and  have  several  times  taken  cuttings  from  the 
blue  variety  and  propagated  them,  but  in  every 
case  they  produced  pink  flowers.  Both  plants 
are  fully  exposed  to  the  sun  all  day.  When  I 
saw  them  in  the  beginning  of  September  last,  the 
blue  variety  was  then  carrying  six  dozen  splendid 
trusses,  and  it  looked  very  fine  indeed.  It  seems 
strange  that  in  so  short  a  distance  apart  the  two 
distinct  colours  should  occur,  but  that  cuttings 
taken  from  the  blue  variety  should  always  pro- 
duce pink  flowers,  seems  to  indicate  there  is 
something  peculiar  in  the  soil  that  is  responsible 
for  the  blue  colour.  T.  &'.,  Goodrich  Court  Gar- 
dens, Ross. 

THE  LOGANBERRY. — Referring    to   the    para- 
graph under  Loganberry  in  your  issue  of  Dec.  6, 
we  claim  to  have  first  introduced  this  fruit  into 
this  country  from  America.     The  Loganberry  is  a 
true  hybrid  between  the  Bed  Easpberry  and  the 
Blackberry,  and  was  raised  by  Judge  Logan,  of 
California,  U.S.A.     The  Loganberry  is  of  a  semi- 
trailing  habit,  throwing  out  long  vigorous  canes, 
which  bear  profusely  the  following  year,  and  un- 
doubtedly it  bears  the  best  fruit  when  trained  on 
a  rough  trellis  or  on  a  wall.     During  the  past 
two   or  three   seasons,   we   have   seen  enormous 
crops    of   Loganberry   in    different   parts   of  the 
country.     Our  Mr.  Fell  saw  a  crop  of  Loganberry 
in  July   of  this   year,  and  also  in  1901,  in  the 
garden  of  Mr.  Wood,  Manager  of  Isle  of  Man 
Railway,  on  the  outskirts  of  Douglas.     Mr.  Wood 
planted,  in  the  first  or  second  year  the  Logan- 
berry  was   introduced,    four   plants  on  a   rough 
stone   wall,    about   20   yards  in  length,  training 
them  on  telegraph  wires,  and  when  Mr.   Fell  saw 
them   they  were  literally  covered  with  luscious 
fruit.     Mr.  Wood  informs  us  that  he  never  takes 
out  the  old  wood,  but  simply  ties  up  the  young 
growlh,  and  the  old  wood  practically  disappears. 
The  colour  of  the  fruit  is  deep  reddish-maroon, 
and  it  is  much  larger  than  any  of  our  ordinary 
.    Raspberries  or  common  Blackberries,  a  fact  which 
is  not  surprising,  as  many  of  the  American  Black- 
herries  are  larger  than  our  common  Blackberry. 
The     difficulty,     however,    in    growing    all    the 
varieties  of  American   Blackberries  in  England, 
is  that  they  do  not  ripen  in  the   generality  of 
years  before  frost  sets  in,  but  with  the  Logan- 
berry this  is  quite  different,  as   with  us  in   the 
North  of  England,  the  Loganberry  is  over  by  the 
end    of    August,   and    it   is   generally   ready   to 
gather  in  the  month  of  July.     It  is  quite  evident 
that  too  much  should  not  be  expected  from  the 
Loganberry  the  first  season,  but  after  that  it  is 
very  prolific.     Should  your  correspondent   wish, 
we  shall  be  glad  to  send  him  a  section  of  Logan- 
berry branch,  so  that  he  may  compare  with  that 
which  he  has.     We  are  afraid  some  plants  have 
beeR   sent   out  under  the  name  of   Loganberry 
which  have  been  raised  from  seed,  and  if  your 
correspondent  has  got  hold  of  some  of  these,  it 
may  account  for  his  confusion,  as  the  Loganberry 
does  not  come  true  from  seed,  but  sports  very 
much.   Wm.  Fell  $  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hexham. 
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Guarumbo. —  In  answer  to  the  enquiry  on 
p.  402,  November  29,  concerning  this  plant,  it 
may  be  pointed  out  that  Dr.  Ramirez  in  his 
Binonimia  de  las  Plantas  Mexicanas  stated  that 
this  is  Cecropia  mexicana  of  Hemsley.  S. 


EOYAL    HORTICULTURAL. 

December  9. — The  last  meeting  of  the  Committees 
for  the  present  year  was  held  on  Tuesday  last  in  the 
Drill  Hall,  BucKxgham  Gate,  Westminster.  Orchids 
were  not  neariy  so  numerous  as  on  the  previous 
occasion,  but  there  was  a  larger  display  of  flowers  and 
fruits  in  the  hall  than  might  have  been  expected  in 
such  exceedingly  cold  weather. 

The  Orchid  Committee  made  no  awards  to  novelties, 
but  there  were  several  groups  staged  in  which  species, 
and  varieties  of  Cypripedium  largely  predominated. 

The  Floral  Committee  recommended  Award9  of 
Merit  to  a  semi-double  variety  of  Primula  obconica, 
shown  by  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence  ;  and  to  Bouvardia 
King  of  Scarlets,  shown  by  Mr.  J.  Robson,  nurseryman, 
Altrincham.  Eight  medals  were  awarded  to  groups  of 
plants  and  flowers,  amongst  which  Messrs.  Veitch's 
hybrid  Begonias,  and  Messrs.  Wells'  Chrysanthemums 
were  conspicuous 

The  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee  recommended 
a  First  class  Certificate  to  a  new  cooking  Apple,  shown 
by  Col.  the  Hon.  C.  Harbord's  gardener,  Mr.  W.  Allan  ; 
and  an  Award  of  Merit  to  a  Pear  from  Mr.  Raschen,  of 
Sidcup.  There  were  excellent  collections  of  Apples 
from  several  trade  firms,  to  whom  four  medals  were 
awarded.  There  will  not  be  auother  meeting  of  the 
Committees  until  five  weeks. 

Floral  Committee. 

Present :  H.  B.  May,  Esq.  (in  the  Chair) ;  and  Messrs 
Jno.  Jennings,  Geo.  NichotsoQ,  R.  Dean,  E.  Molyneux* 
J.  F.  McLeod,  Jas.  Hudson,  Chas.  Dixon,  W.  Bain, 
H  J  Cutbush,  Cha9.  E.  Pearson.  R  C.  Notcutt,  H.  J. 
Jones,  Chas.  E.  Shea,  W.  P.  Thomson,  E.  H.  Jenkins. 
J.  H.  Fitt,  C.  Blick,  H.  Turner,  F.  Page-Roberts  (Rev.), 
and  Chas.  T.  Druery. 

Messrs.  W.  Bdll  &  Sons,  536,  King's  Road,  Chelsea, 
had  a  group  of  Cyeadaceous  plants  on  the  floor  in  the 
centre  of  the  hall.  Some  of  these  plants  were  1  feet 
high  at  least,  and  had  a  spread  of  an  equal  distance. 
The  species  shown  included  Encephalartos  cafler,  E. 
regaUs,  with  longer  fronds  than  those  of  £.  cafler, 
being  more  graceful ;  E.  villosus,  E.  longifolia,  Zamia 
brevifrons,  Dioon  edule,  Ceratozamia  fusco  viridis,  &c. 
Messrs.  Bull  &  Sons  also  showed  some  small 
plants  of  Hydrangea  speciosa  nivalis,  the  centre  of 
the  leaves  being  variegated  white  or  cream  coloured, 
and  having  a  margin  of  deep  green  colour  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  wide.  It  was  very  effective,  needing 
only  a  cool  atmosphere. 

Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Royal  Exotic  Nurseries, 
King's  Road,  Chelsea,  again  made  a  very  fine  show  of 
their  new  winter-flowering  Begonias,  known  as  the  B. 
soco  trana  hybrids.  We  have  frequently  referred  to  the 
effectiveness  of  these  hybrids  at  the  various  winter 
exhibitions,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  plants  bloom 
profusely  and  continuously  for  a  period  of  three  or 
four  months.  All  the  varieties  displayed  on  Tuesday 
last  have  been  described  in  these  pages.  They  are 
Winter  Cheer,  Ensign,  Julius,  and  Agatha.  The  last- 
named  variety  is  from  across  between  B.  socotranaand 
Begonia  x  Moonlight.  It  is  like  Gloire  de  Lorraine, 
but  the  habit  is  dwarfer,  and  the  flowers  expand  more 
fully.  A  compact  form  of  this  variety  was  certificated 
at  the  previous  meeting. 

The  pretty  decorative  plant,  Jacobinia  chrysoste- 
phaua,  was  shown  again  in  a  little  group  of  plants  from 
Messrs.  Veitch.  They  varied  from  1  foot  to  2  feet  in 
height.  This  old  plant  may  be  strongly  recommended 
to  gardeners  for  the  adornment  of  the  warm  conserva- 
tory, where  its  rich  orange-coloured  flowers  are  very 
effective  (Silver  gilt  Bahksian  Medal). 

An  early  exhibit  of  Freesias  in  flower  came  from  A. 
Seth  Smith,  Esq.,  Silvermere,  Cobham  (gr.,  Mr.  Jas. 
Quarterman). 

Messrs.  W.  Wells  &  Co.,  Ltd..  Earlswood  Nurseries, 
Redhill.  Surrey,  made  a  fine  display  of  Chrysanthemum 
flowers  of  decorative  varieties,  with  a  few  exhibition 
sorts,  of  which  Mrs.  E.  Thirkell  and  General  Hutton 
were  most  in  character.  The  decorative  varieties  were 
most  attractive,  and  the  display  was  a  good  representa- 
tion of  the  various  types ;  the  single-flowered  included 
Mrs.  Carter,  and  the  other  varieties  with  threadlike 
fln-ets  were  mixed  with  the  larger  decorative  or 
Japanese  flowers  (Silver  Flora  Medal). 

Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Dyson's  Road  Nursery,  Upper  Edmon- 
ton, exhibited  a  group  of  Ferns  and  Carnations.  The 
Ferns     included     Polypodium    glaucum     Asplenium 
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Fabiaua,  ifcc.  The  best  of  tlie  Carnations  were  Prince 
of  Wales,  dark  crimson;  Resplendent,  scarlet;  Mrs. 
T.  W.  Lawson,  and  Snowllake  (Silver  Banbsiau 
Medal). 

Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  &  Sons,  Highgate  Nurseries, 
London,  N.,  made  another  very  pretty  display  of  cut 
flowers  of  choice  varieties  of  Carnations;  an  orna- 
mental stand  furnished  with  blooms  of  the  excellent 
white  variety,  Mrs.  S.  J.  Brooks,  had  a  most  charming 
effect;  and  amongst  the  other  fine  varieties  were  Sir 
Hector  Macdonald,  and  Duchess  of  Portland  (pink). 

Messrs.  Thos.  Rochford  &  Sons,  Turn  ford  Hall 
Nurseries,  Broxbourne,  made  an  excellent  show  of  the 
Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine,  and  their  white  sport, 
"Turnford  Hall  ;"  the  type  and  sport  were  shown  as 
pot  specimens,  and  as  specimens  in  teak-wood  baskets, 
these  latter  being  exceptionally  fine.  The  sport  grows 
quite  as  freely,  and  with  as  much  vigour  as  its  parent 
(Silver  Banksiau  Medal). 

Mr.  Geo.  Carpbnter,  West  Hall  Gardens,  Byfleet, 
exhibited  several  decorative  varieties  of  Chrysan- 
themum ;  W.  Baxter,  crimson,  rather  loose  in  floret, 
and  Winter  Scarlet. 

Count  Seilern,  Frensham  Place,  Farnham.  (gr.,  Mr. 
W.  J.  Prewett),  exhibited  a  collection  of  cut  Chrysan- 
themums, mostly  of  exhibition  varieties,  in  fine  condi- 
tion for  the  date  of  season  (Bronze  Flora  Medal). 

An  exceedingly  pretty  basket  of  Chrysanthemum 
blooms  was  shown  by  Miss  Easterbrook,  Fawkham, 
Kent.  The  blooms  were  all  white  ones,  and  an  excel- 
lent single  flower  showed  to  very  great  advantage, 
intermixed  with  others  with  thread-like  florets,  &c. 

G.  Ferguson,  Esq.,  The  Hollies,  Weybridge  (gr.,  Mr. 
F.  W.  Smith),  exhibited  several  pretty  seedling  varieties 
of  single-flowered  Chrysanthemums. 

Zonal  Pelargoniums  from  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  & 
Sons,  Swanley,  who  exhibited  them  in  sprays  in  finger- 
glasses,  were  grand.  The  size  of  the  flowers  was  not 
less  remarkable  than  their  brilliant  colours.  Particu- 
larly fine  were  the  two  new  varieties,  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
crimson,  shaded  with  purple;  and  Princess  of  Wales, 
rosy-red.  Amongst  the  forty  varieties  staged  we  no- 
ticed Lady  Lawson  (pink),  and  The  Sirdar  (scarlet), 
conspicuously  (Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons,  KiDg  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
London,  W.C.,  exhibited  some  early  Roman  Hyacinths 
in  pots.  They  were  very  freely  flowered,  and  the  flower- 
stems  extra  strong  and  tall.  The  bulbs  are  imported 
direct  from  Asia  Minor,  and  they  may  be  forced  into 
flower  some  three  weeks  earlier  than  the  ordinary 
French  bulbs.  A  variety  with  smaller  flowers,  tinted 
with  rose  colour,  was  called  Rosy  Gem. 

Awards  of  Merit. 

Bouvardia  King  of  Scarlets,  —  This  is  an  excellent 
variety,  with  good-sized  flowers  of  vivid  scarlet  colour, 
shown  by  Mr.  John  Robson,  Bowdon  Nurseries, 
Altrincham. 

Primula  obconica  semi-plena.— Sir  Trevor  Lawrence, 
Bart.,  Burford,  Dorking  (gr.,  Mr.  W.  Bain),  exhibited  a 
plant  of  this  well  known  Primula,  having  semi-double 
flowers,  which  were  purplish  in  colour. 

Orchid  Committee. 

Present :  Harry  J.  Veitch,  Esq.  (in  the  Chair) ;  and 
Messrs.  Jas.  O.  Brien  (hon.  sec),  Norman  C.  Cookson, 
J.  G.  Fowler,  de  B.  Crawshay,  H.  Ballantine,  F.  A. 
Rehder,  H.  T.  Pitt,  W.  H.  White,  A.  Hislop,  F.  W.  Ash- 
ton,  E.  Hill,  J.  Douglas,  J.  W.  Odell,  F.  J.  Thome,  W. 
Boxall,  W.  H.  Young,  J.  Charlesworth,  J.  W.  Potter, 
T.  W.  Bond,  and  H.  Little. 

Despite  the  cold  weather,  the  Orchids  formed  an 
important  feature  in  the  show. 

O.  O.  Wrigley,  Esq.,  Bridge  Hall,  Bury  (gr.,  Mr. 
Rogers),  was  awarded  a  Silver  gilt  Flora  Medal  for  a 
magnificent  group  of  Cypripediums,  grown  and 
flowered  to  perfection,  one  fine  plant  of  C.  x  Arthur- 
ianum,  with  nine  flowers,  securing  the  only  award 
other  than  medals,  viz.,  a  Cultural  Commendation. 
The  group  consisted  largely  of  fine  forms  of  C.  in- 
signe,  including  C.  i.  Sanderre,  and  eight  other  yellow 
varieties;  also  two  fine  C.  i.  Harefleld  Hall,  C.  i.  corru- 
gatum,  witli  curiously  corrugated  lip;  the  new  C.  i. 
Barryanurn,  which  may  be  likened  to  a  light-tinted 
C.  i.  Harefleld  Hall,  and  with  wavy-edged  upper  sepal. 
The  C.  x  Leeanura  varieties,  including  giganteum, 
Clinkaberryanum,  &c,  were  also  fine;  the  forms  of  C. 
X  Euryades,  handsome,  and  showing  great  variation 
in,  colour,  that  named  incomparabilis  having  the 
greater  part  of  the  dorsal  sepal  of  a  rich  purple  tint, 
the  Bridge  Hall  variety  being  spotted  with  the  same 


colour.  C.  X  Lathamianum,  Bridge  Hall  variety,  is  a 
noble  flower;  C.  x  calloso  Warueri,  fine  in  colour;  and 
C.  x  gigas  Corndeani,  a  good  hybrid. 

W.  E.  Budoett,  Esq.,  Henbury,  near  Bristol,  secured 
a  Silver  Flora  Medal  for  a  very  fine  group  of  Cypripe- 
diums, in  which  the  yellow  and  other  rare  forms  of 
C.  insigne  were  well  represented.  C.  i.  Evelyn  Budgett 
was  a  good  round  flower  with  a  large  amount  of  white 
in  the  upper  sepal,  and  oilier  distinguishing  features  ; 
C.  i.  Eflie  Budgett,  a  pretty  flower,  approaching  C.  x 
nitens.  Also  remarkable  in  the  group  were  good  forms 
of  C.  x  Leeanum,  the  best  being  G.  S.  Ball's  variety  of 
C.  X  L.  magnificum,  C.  x  Milo,  and  other  hybrids. 
The  exhibit  was  all  the  more  praiseworthy  because 
they  were  grown  by  Mr.  Budgett  himrelf,  an  amateur, 
not  employing  a  gardener. 

Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  were  awarded 
a  Silver  Flora  Medal  for  a  good  representative  group  of 
their  winter  flowering  Cattleyas,  Lrelio-Cattlcyas,  &c.  ; 
also  a  good  selection  of  Cypripediums,  including  forms 
of  C.  x  Leeanum,  C.  x  Euryades,  C.  x  Thalia,  C.  X 
(Kuone,  and  others,  the  novelty  being  C.  x  Katherine 
(callosum  Sanderce  x  superbiens),  a  very  pretty  rose- 
tinted  flower,  with  the  graceful  contour  of  C.  callosum. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  staged  a 
group  in  which  were  Lrclio-Cattleya  x  Wbateleyse, 
Cypripedium  x  Leeanum  compactum,  C.  x  Actrcus, 
C.  x  Niobe  magnificum,  C.  x  Swinburnei  magnificum, 
C.  insigne  Ernesti,  &c. 

Norman  C.  Cookson,  Esq.,  Oakwood,  Wylam  (gr., 
Mr.  H.  J.  Chapman),  showed  Cypripedium  x  Leeanum 
Clinkaberryanum,  and  C.  x  Actreus  punctatissimuni. 

F.  A.  Sevan,  Esq  ,  Trent  Park  (gr.,  Mr.  Parr),  showed, 
the  Trent  Park  variety  of  Odontoglossum  crispum 
guttatum. 

H.  S.  Leon,  Esq.  (gr.,  Mr.  Hislop),  sent  Cattleya  X 
Barbara  (Bowringiana  x  Triantei). 

C.  H.  Feiling,  Esq.,  Southgate  (gr.,  Mr.  Stocking), 
showed  two  Oncidiums  near  to  O.  prrotextum,  but 
bearing  some  evidence  of  O.  curtum. 

G.  W.  Law-Schofield,  Esq.  (gr.,  Mr.  Shill),  sent  a  good 
flower  of  Cypripedium  x  Evelyn  Ames. 

W.  Thompson,  Eeq  ,  Walton  Grange  (gr.,  Mr.  W. 
Stevens),  showed  Cypripedium  insigne  Babette,  obtained 
by  crossing  C.  i.  punctatum  violaceum,  and  C.  i.  albo- 
marginatum.  The  flower  is  very  fine  in  form,  thelarge 
dorsal  sepal  almost  wholly  pure  white,  with  rose-purple 
spots.  Also  Odontoglossum  x  loochristyense  "Annie," 
a  large  pale  yellow  flower  with  brown  blotches. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Keeling,  The  Grange  Nurseries,  Westgate 
Hill,  Bradford,  sent  Cypripedium  x  Bingleyense,  and 
C.  x  Leeanum,  Keeling's  variety,  both  good. 

Mr.  Alfred  Gribble, The  Plas  Gardens,  Machynlleth, 
N.  Wales,  sent  two  good  forms  of  Lielia  anceps. 

J.  Gurney  Fowxer,  Esq.  (gr.,  Mr.  J.  Davis),  showed 
the  bright  yellow  La?lia  x  Mrs.  Gratrix,  Fowler's  var. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

Present:  H.  BaUlerson,  Esq.,  iu  the  Chair;  and 
Messrs.  Jos.  Cheal,  W.  Bates,  S.  Mortimer,  Alex.  Dean, 
Ed.  Beckett,  W.  Fyfe,  H.  J.  Wright,  Geo.  Keif,  P.  C.  M. 
Veitch,  H.  Somers  Rivers,  H.  Markham,  J.  Jaques, 
F.  Q.  Lane,  Geo.  Wythes,  Jas.  H.  Veitch,  W.  Poupart, 
and  Henry  Esling. 

A  splendid  collection  of  Apples  was  staged  by  Messrs. 
Rivers  &  Son,  Sawbridgeworth,  Herts.  Some  of  these 
had  been  cultivated  in  the  orchard-house,  aud  were 
highly  developed,  richly  coloured  specimens,  such  as 
this  firm  have  shown  on  previous  occasions.  The 
others  were  also  of  excellent  quality.  The  varieties 
were  Emperor  Alexander,  Washington,  King  of 
Tompkiu's  County,  Lord  Burghley,  Belle  de  Pontoise, 
King  of  the  Pippins,  Melon  Apple,  Hollandbury,  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin,  Peasgood's  Nonsuch,  Annie  Elizabeth, 
Gloria  Mundi,  Manningtou's  Pearmain,  Gaecoigne's 
Scarlet  SeedliDg,  Baxter's  Pearmain,  and  Reinette 
Doroe  de  Hensgen  (Silver-gilt  Knightian  Medal). 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  A  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent,  exhi- 
bited a  line  display  of  Apples  in  100  varieties.  In 
addition  to  the  fruits  staged  on  dishes,  there  were 
large  baskets  in  which  such  popular  varieties  were 
displayed  as  Lane's  Prince  Albert,  Blenheim  OraDgc, 
Lord  Derby,  Peasgood's  Nonsuch,  &c. ;  also  five  stauds 
with  brass  arms  for  the  display  of  single  dishes  of 
fruit.  These  were  relieved  with  cut  foliage  of  Cypcrus 
and  Ferns,  and  gave  an  effective  appearance  to  the 
exhibit.  The  fruits  were  the  produce  of  field  culti- 
vation, and  generally  they  were  highly  coloured,  clean, 
and  of  excellent  size;  Cox's  Oraoge  Pippin,  Bismarck, 
Stirling  Castle,  Beauty  of  Kent,  Worcester  Pearmain, 
and    Gascoignc's   Scarlet    Seedling,    were    noticeable 


amongst  the  varieties  shown  (Silver  Knightian 
Medal). 

A  very  commendable  exhibit  of  Apples  from  B.  W. 
Whiting,  E-q.,  Credenhill,  Hereford,  was  awarded  a 
Silver-gilt  Knightian  Medal.  There  were  nearly  fifty 
varieties,  and  the  quality  reflected  very  high  credit 
upon  this  amateur  exhibitor. 

Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons,  Lowfield  Nurseries,  near 
Crawley,  exhibited  a  very  large  collection  of  good 
Apples,  in  which  some  first-class  Sussex  Apples  were 
associated  with  most  of  the  best  standard  varieties.  We 
noticed  Crawley  Reinette,  The  Queeu,  Bismarck,  Lord 
Derby,  Lane's  Prince  Albert,  Jubilee.  Barchard's  Seed- 
ling, Blenheim  Orange,  Newton  Wonder,  Alfriston, 
Sandringham,  Bramley's  Seedling,  Paroquet,  Caroline, 
Golden  Spire,  &c.  Also  a  few  dishes  of  Pears,  including 
Alexander  Luca9  (Silver  Knightian  Medal). 

Fruits  of  the  Chou«Chou  (Sechium  edule)  were  shown 
by  Mr.  W.  H.  Patterson,  University  College,  Reading. 

A  new  black  Grape  was  shown  by  W.  J.  Thompson, 
Esq.,  Sevenoaks,  Kent  (gr.,  Mr.  Henry  Crawley).  It  was 
described  as  a  cross  from  Black  Alicante  and  Black 
Prince,  the  seeds  of  which  were  sown  in  November, 
189S.  It  is  called  Crawley's  Nippington  Grange 
Seedling,  but  the  fruit  lacked  flavour. 

Awards. 

Apple,  Norfolk  Beauty.—  This  is  a  large  cooking  variety 
shown  by  Mr.  W.  Allan,  gr.  to  Col.  the  Hon.  C. 
Harbord,  Gunton  Park,  Norwich,  who  describes  the 
variety  as  a  chance  seedling  from  Warner's  King  and 
Waltham  Abbey  Seedling,  or  Dr.  Harvey,  as  this  Apple 
is  known  in  Norfolk.  It  appears  that  these  two  varieties 
were  growing  ne  ar  together  where  the  scedliug  appeared, 
and  the  fruits  certainly  bear  some  resemblance  to 
those  varieties.  The  fruits  of  the  seedling  are  said  to 
be  in  condition  for  use  in  September,  when  gathered 
from  the  tree,  but  they  will  keep  perfectly  well  until 
the  end  of  the  month  of  January.  The  fruit  is  rather 
broader  than  it  is  high,  is  uneven  iu  outline,  and  has 
a  large  eye  in  an  uneven,  but  spacious  depression  ;  the 
stalk  is  less  than  three  quarters  of  an  inch  lonpB 
inserted  in  an  even,  rather  deep  cavity,  which  is  more 
or  less  lined  with  russet.  The  fruits  as  shown  were 
yellow,  some  of  them  showing  signs  of  red  colour  upon 
the  exposed  side ;  mostly  smooth,  but  traces  of  russet 
appearing  occasionally,  especially  ou  the  smaller 
fruits.  Mr.  Allan  states  that  he  has  cultivated  the 
variety  for  several  years,  and  it  has  not  failed  to 
produce  a  heavy  crop  (First-class  Certificate). 

Pear,  Oris  -  Dechin.  —  Fruits  of  this  variety  were 
shown  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Raschen,  Sidcup,  Kent.  It  is 
described  as  an  old  Belgian  variety,  but  is  possibly  not 
known  much  iu  this  country.  The  fruits  are  of  medium 
size,  with  deep  eye  showing  little  or  no  segments; 
stalk,  half  au  inch  long;  colour  brownish-yellow, 
covered  with  thick  russet;  flavour  good,  and  flesh  of 
melting  texture  (Award  of  Merit). 


Chiswick,  December  5.— A  meeting  of  the  Fruit  and 
Vegetable  Committee  was  held  here  on  this  date  to  deal 
with  late  or  main  crop  Potatos,  held  over  from  a  previous 
meeting,  to  be  cooked  a  second  time,  after  the  tubers 
had  become  more  matured.  In  spite  of  the  wintry 
weather,  over  a  full  quorum  attended.  Mr.  II.  Balder- 
son  presided;  aud  there  were  also  present  Messrs. 
O.  Thomas,  W.  Bates,  G.  Keif,  Gr.  Reynolds,  J.  Willard, 
G.  Wythes,  S.  Mortimer,  H.  J.  Wright,  G.  H.  Miles,  and 
A.  Dean.  Ten  varieties,  all  capitally  cooked  in  their  coats 
were  presented  for  tasting.  All  had,  when  lifted,  proved 
to  be  capital  croppers  and  quite  free  from  disease.  So 
far  they  meritedall  praise.  When  cooked  in  the  autumn 
all  were  found  to  be  immature.  Ou  this  occasion  an 
Award  of  Merit  was  given  to  Victoria  Improved  (Sharpe), 
a  fine  rounl  variety,  white  of  skiu,  and  excellent  in 
flesh  and  flavour.  The  voting  for  this  was  unanimous. 
AldermaiHSharpe)hadau  equal  number  of  votes  for  and 
against,  aud  a  somewhat  similar  result  happened  to 
Springfield  (Dobbie),  the  votes  being  six  to  four.  Other 
kinds  tried  included  Marfiold(Bris';ow),Dalmeny  Beauty 
(Smith),  Favourite  (Dobbie\  El  great  cropper  but  lacking 
maturity;  audLord  Roberts.  It  was  desired  that  the  six 
above  named  varieties  be  tried  again,  when  the  season 
for  Potatos  may  bo  more  favourable  to  the  tubers.  The 
Committee  specially  desired  to  mark  their  sense  of  the 
admirable  way  iu  which  the  tubers  were  cooked  and 
sent  to  table. 

It  was  reported  to  the  Committee  that  the  vegetable 
trials  sanctioned  by  the  Council  next  year  were  as 
usual,  Peas,  Potatos,  and  Toinatos,  with  as  very  special 
ones  Vegetable*  Marrows,  and  dwarf  and  climbing 
Kidney  Beans. 
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CBOYDON  AND  DISTRICT  HORTI- 
CULTURAL MUTUAL  IMPROVE- 
MENT. 

December  2.— A  meeting  was  held  in  the  society's 
room  at  the  Sunflower  Temperance  Hotel  on  the  above 
date,  Mr.  W  J.  Simpson  in  the  Chair.  There  was  a  very 
good  attendance.  The  subject  of  the  evening  was  a 
lecture  by  Mr  W.  J.  Dyson,  Fern-grower  to  J.  Hill  & 
Son,  Lower  Edmonton,  on  "Stove  and  Greenhouse 
Ferns."  Mr.  Dyson  described  the  different  genera  of 
Ferns,  and  toted  the  most  useful  and  interesting 
species  and  varieties,  and  detailed  their  cultural 
requirements.  He  also  illustrated  his  lecture  with 
over  fifty  name!  specimens. 


DEVON  AND  EXETER  GARDENERS' 
ASSOCIATION. 

December  3. —A  paper  was  read  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Devon  and  Exeter  Gardeners'  Association  at  the 
Guildhall,  Exeter,  on  the  above  date,  by  Mr.  W. 
Andrews,  of  the  Exeter  Public  Grounds,  on  "Mis- 
cellaneous Bulbous  -  rooted  Plants  for  the  Flower 
Border."  The  chair  was  occupied  by  Mr.  S.  Radley. 
Most  of  the  members  of  the  smaller  bulbous  family 
were  either  natives  of  the  Cape  or  South  America,  so 
that  a  sunny,  well-drained  spot  suited  them  the  best. 
Others  were  tender,  and  required  to  be  taken  from  the 
ground,  aud  stored  in  a  dry  place  in  sand,  or  some 
such  material  until  the  danger  of  injury  by  frost  was 
over.  These  must  not  be  exposed  to  the  air  too  long, 
or  they  shrivelled  and  were  no  good.  As  a  rule,  gar- 
deners experienced  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  in  getting 
many  kind*  of  the  smaller  bulbs,  and  employers, 
although  willing  to  give  many  shillings  per  dozen  for 
Hyacinths,  would  ofien  think  it  a  lot  of  money  for  a 
"hundred  of  some  of  the  smaller  species  of  bulbs. 


BECKENHAM    HORTICULTURAL. 

December  5 —On  the  occasion  of  the  meeting  held 
on  tr.e  above  date,  E.  Lovett,  Esq.  (President  of  the 
Croydon  Naturalists  Society),  read  a  paper  on  "Insect- 
feeding  Birds,  and  how  to  encourage  them."  He 
maintained  that  before  man  interfered  with  the  never- 
erring  balance  of  Nature,  no  one  thing  ever  became 
abnormallyabundant.  Man  by  growing  large  quantities 
of  food  plants  for  his  own  use  had  also  encouraged  by 
Nature's  laws,  insects  and  enemies  to  those  particular 
plants.  The  sparrow  by  attaching  himself  to  the 
habitations  of  man,  had  ceased  to  be  a  natural  bird, 
b  .aiding  a  nest  of  refuse  without  form  or  character, 
and  breeding  at  almost  any  season.  He  was  a  clever 
aud  audacious  thief,  and  a  most  destructive  agent, 
liiving  upon  the  farmers'  corn,  or  by  charity  upon  the 
town-dwellers  scraps,  thereby  starving,  many  insect- 
Seeding  birds,  who  are  the  true  friends  of  mankind. 
The  modus  operandi  recommended  to  reduce  the  number 
of  sparrows,  was  simply  to  ignore  them,  not  tofeed  them, 
but  let  them  work  to  find  food,  and  thereby  become 
respectable  members  of  the  community.  Wholesale 
destruction  by  shooting,  trapping,  or  poison,  finds  no 
favour  with  Mr.  Lovett.  All  birds  were  classed  under 
three  heads,  viz  ,  flesh-eating,  seed-eating,  and  insect- 
eating,  which  could  alvays  be  distinguished  by  their 
Mils,  hooked,  conical,  or  sharp-pointed.  The  insect- 
feeding  birds  hid  always  sharp-pointed  bills.  Swifts, 
swallows,  cuckoos,  rooks,  hedge  sparrows  (no  relation 
whatever  to  the  common  sparrow),  wrens,  tits,  and 
pied  wagtails,  were  given  as  examples  of  beautiful 
birds  of  plumage  and  song  of  inestimable  value  in  the 
destruction  of  insects,  larvee,  grubs,  &e.  An  appeal 
was  made  to  feed  those  which  remained  with  us  during 
the  winter,  by  hanging  bones,  pieces  of  fat,  &c,  to 
trees;  this  arrangement  completely  baflled  the  sparrow, 
whose  inured  cunning,  led  him  to  fancy  them  traps. 

Nesting-boxes  as  used  by  the  London  County  Council 
in  their  parks  and  gardens  were  exhibited.  W.  Groves, 
Esq  ,  who  for  sixty  years  ha3  been  interested  in  birds, 
occupied  the  Chair. 


LIVERPOOL    HORTICULTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

On  Saturday  evening,  the  6th  inst.,  a  large  number  of 
members  met  together  to  hear  Mr.  Francis  Ker,  of  the 
Aigburth  Nurseries,  deliver  his  discourse  on  "Bulbs 
and  Plants  for  Early  Forcing."  The  lecturer  em- 
phasised the  importance  of  buying  good  bulbs,  &c, 
which  have  been  well  grown  and  thoroughly  ripened. 
In  the  case  of  early  Tulips  to  flower  at  Christmastide, 
he  recommended  gardeners  to  force  them  beneath  the 
plant-stages,  and  cover  them  with  garden  mats  ;  and  he 
laid  stress  upon  the  selection  of  suitable  varieties. 
His  selection  was,  further  on  in  the  evening,  acknow- 
ledged to  be  of  the  bc3t,  and  included  the  favourite 
varieties  of  Tulips,  Freesias.  Narcissus,  Spineas,  the 
new  shrubby  variety  Anthony  Waterer  being  specially 
recommended;  Azalea  mollis  and  A.  indica,  French 
Lilac,  Tea  Roses,  Deutzlas,  Liliums,  Hydrangeas,  and 


Wistaria  sinensis.  An  interesting  discussion  followed 
as  to  the  best  methods  of  forcing  Lily  of  the  Valley,  and 
it  was  acknowledged  that  sphagnum  should  be  used  in 
preference  to  Cocoanut-fibre  or  soil,  and  that  retarded 
crowns  alone  be  grown.  Jadoo-fibre  was  highly  recom- 
mended for  the  forcing  of  other  bulbs. 

Mr.  Haynes,  Birkenhead,  brought  for  inspection 
some  Amaryllis  bulbs,  which  had  been  grown  out-of- 
doors,  and  to  all  appearance  seemed  to  be  very  pro- 
mising. A  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  Mr.  Ker  for  his 
admirable  paper,  and  to  Mr.  Foster  for  presiding.  /.  8. 


UNITED     HORTICULTURAL    BENE- 
FIT   AND     PROVIDENT. 

At  a  meeting  on  Monday  evening  last,  Mr.  C.  H.Curtis 
presiding,  seven  new  members  were  elected;  twelve 
members  were  reported  on  the  Sick  Fund;  two  mem- 
bers were  granted  £l  10s.  each  from  the  Convalescent 
Fund,  and  a  cheque  for  £59  18s  was  granted  to  a  lapsed 
member,  being  the  amount  standing  to  his  credit  in 
the  ledger.         

THE  SMITHPIELD  CLUB. 

December  8,  9,  10,  11,  13.— The  annual  show  of  fat 
cattle  in  the  Royal  Agricultural  Hall,  Islington,  is  one 
of  the  most  convincing  signs  to  Londoners  that  the 
season  of  feasting  and  rejoicing  is  directly  upon  us. 
There  are  displayed  the  best  results  of  the  most 
scientific  breeding  and  feeding  practised  in  this 
country,  a  country  whose  reputation  for  beef  and  beef- 
eaters is  at  least  a  remarkable  one.  If  the  Gard. 
Chron  representative  had  been  an  advanced  vegetarian, 
his  impressions  of  the  show  during  a  visit  on  Monday 
last  would  have  been  of  the  saddest.  Not  only  did  he  see 
the  monstrous  specimens  of  fatted  animals,  including 
sheep  and  pigs ;  but  in  the  galleries  most  of  the  best- 
known  seedsmen  made  imposing  displays  of  roots  and 
vegetables,  grown  for  the  special  purpose  of  feeding 
the  animals  to  the  greatest  size  in  the  shortest  time 
possible.  The  zealous  vegetarian  would  no  doubt  con- 
demn as  worse  than  wasteful  the  conversion  of  so 
much  wholesome  vegetable  food  into  flesh  food;  but 
we  are  not  all  exclusively  vegetarian,  and  the  writer 
found  a  certain  amount  of  interest  in  an  inspection  of 
the  score  or  so  1st  pnza  animals  from  H.M.the  King, 
and  of  Earl  Stuathmore's  splendid  Aberdeen-Angus 
heifer  '  Layia  of  Glamis,"  which  was  adjudged  to  be 
the  best  beast  in  the  show. 

At  the  same  time  an  objection  that  is  sometimes 
urged  against  horticultural  exhibitions,  to  the  effect 
that  exhibited  produce  has  been  cultivated  to  a  degree 
which  renders  the  fruits  and  vegetables  less  fit  for 
consumption,  might  be  applied  with  greater  force  in 
respect  to  the  Smithfield  cattle.  They  seem  to  show 
what  is  possible  in  size,  weight,  and  fatness,  rather 
than  illustrate  the  type  of  beaBt  likely  to  furnish  the 
best  joint  of  meat.  In  walking  through  the  galleries 
where  the  seedsmen's  roots  are  displayed,  and  remem- 
bering the  biological  axiom  that  within  certain  limits 
"  like  begets  like,"  there  is  nothing  inappropriate  in 
the  extraordinary  size  and  weight  of  the  Mangles, 
Swedes,  and  Turnips  exhibited,  for  do  not  the  huge 
beasts  obtain  their  size  from  these  ? 

Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  of  Reading,  had  a  stand  upon 
which  the  largest  roots  obtainable  were  arranged  and 
displayed  in  a  manner  that  made  them  attractive  if  not 
beautiful.  Prizawiuner  Mangel  made  a  good  "solid' 
centre,  and  is  stated  to  be  the  heaviest  cropping  Globe 
Mangel  that  exists.  Other  varieties  displayed  were 
Golden  Tankard,  MammoUi  Long  Red,  and  others.  Of 
Swedes,  Messrs.  Sutton  had  Magnum  Bonum,  as  great 
and  good  as  could  be  wished,  also  Crimson  King.  Of 
Turnips,  the  new  variety  Centenary,  with  a  netted 
exterior  similar  to  that  of  a  Melon,  was  again  con- 
spicuous ;  and  older  varieties  included  Favourite, 
which  has  been  awarded  the  Gold  Medal  of  the  High- 
land Society  of  Scotland. 

Messrs.  Suiton  had  also  specimen  bunches  of  natural 
grasses  for  pastures,  gra6S-sceds,  Peas,  and  Beans,  and 
a  good  display  of  Potato  tubers,  of  such  varieties  as 
Ideal,  Windsor  Castle,  Sa'isfaction,  Triumph,  Reliance, 
Supreme,  The  Sutton  Flourball,  Abundance,  and  a  new 
variety  named  Discovery. 

Messrs.  Ed.  Webb  &  Son,  Wordsley,  near  Stourbridge, 
drew  particular  attention  to  the  fact  that  some  of  their 
roots  of  Imperial  Swede  were  drawn  from  a  crop 
weighing  58  toDs  per  acre,  grown  by  Mr.  R.  Roberts, 
Urongadair,  Portmadoc,  and  the  same  Swede  bas  won 
1st  prize  at  the  Birmingham  Show  for  25  years.  The 
New  Smithfield  Yellow  Globe  Mangel  roots  were  said  to 
have  been  drawn  from  a  crop  at  Chepstow,  of  93  tons 
to  the  acre 

Other  varieties  of  Mangels,  Swedes,  and  Green  Globe 
and  other  Turnips,  were  shown  by  Messrs.  Webb  ;  also 
some  attractive  seeds  of  select  cereals,  as  Newmarket 
Oat,  Kinver  Chevalier  Barley,  and  other  specialties. 
A  collection  of  Potatos  included  two  new  varieties  for 
next  season,  lable  Kiug,  and  Webb's  Guardian.  The 
two  handsome  Challenge  Cups  offered  by  Messrs.  Webb 
at  the  Birmingham  and  Edinburgh  exhibitions  gave 
considerable  effect  to  their  exhibit. 


A  very  rich-looking  stand  was  that  of  Messrs.  Jas. 
Carter  &  Co.,  High  Holborn,  London,  where  the 
tremendous  roots  of  Windsor  Mangel,  from  the  King's 
estate,  attracted  considerable  attention ;  Warden 
Yellow  Globe  Mangel.  Mammoth  Long  Red,  Golden 
Tankard,  Goldfinder,  *fcc. ;  also  Holborn  Elephant,  and 
Kangaroo  Swedes.  Amongst  Potatos  were  good  tubers 
of  Snowball,  Monarch,  Holborn  Abundance.  &c.  ;  and 
of  Onions  there  were  fine  bulbs  of  the  variety  Record. 
Samples  of  choice  varieties  of  grains  were  displayed 

Messrs.  W.  H  orne  &  Son,  Clifle  near  Rochester,  had 
some  choice  Apples,  culinary  and  dessert  varieties, 
including  their  new  one,  Chas.  Ross. 

Messrs.  R  Smith  &  Co.,  of  Worcester,  who  we  have 
not  noticed  at  these  exhibitions  previously,  showed 
roots,  grains,  Peas,  and  fruits  of  Apples  and  Pears. 
Their  samples  of  Gradus  and  Telegraph  Peas  were 
exceedingly  good. 

Messrs.  W.  &  J.  Brown,  Stamford  and  Peterborough, 
had  ISO  dishes  of  Apples,  all  of  the  varieties  being 
those  considered  of  excellent  quality  in  Lincolnshire. 
Also  cut  flowers  of  varieties  of  Carnations. 

Messrs.  E.  W.  King  &  Co.,  Coggeshall,  had  big  roots 
of  Prizewinner  and  Orange  Globe  Mangels,  also 
Swedes,  and  Turnips.  Of  vegetables  they  showed 
Yellow  Belgian  Carrot,  Magnum  Bonum  Parsnip, 
Prizewinner  Onion,  and  seeds' of  Peas  of  Gradus, 
Veitch's  Perfection,  and  Earliest  of-AU  were  good. 

Messrs.  Harrison  &  Sons,  of  Leicester,  gave  promi- 
nence to  their  Seville  Orange  Globe  Mangel,  Improved 
Green  Barrel  Turnip,  Defiance  Swede,  and  they  had 
Potato  tubers  and  Carrots,  excellent  Peas,  including 
Ameer. 

Messrs.  Gartons,  of  Warrington,  made  displays  of 
their  new  "pedigree"  varieties  of  grain,  especially 
their  Black  Tartarian  Oat  "Excelsior."  Their  "New 
Era  "  Wheat  they  believe  to  be  the  best  put  into  com- 
merce for  twenty  years  past.  "The  Malster"  Barley  is 
also  strongly  recommended. 

Mr.  Alex.  Blatchford,  Coventry,  had  a  good  white 
Globs  Turnip  Pomeranian,  and  Peas,  Beans,  Carrots, 
and  other  vegetables. 

Messrs.  J.  K.  King  &  Sons,  Coggeshall  and  Reading, 
had  an  imposing  stand  on  which  John  Bull  was  very 
prominent.  We  mean  the  "Swede"  John  Bull,  also 
Yellow  Intermediate  Mangel.  Of  Potatos  there  were 
two  new  one3,  named  Good  Hope  and  the  Sirdar,  both 
maincrop  varieties,  but  Saint  Paul  is  a  very  early 
Kidney  Potato  recommended  for  supplying  the  market 
early  iu  the  season. 

Of  Potato  raisers  there  were  several,  Mr.  A.  Findlay, 
of  Markiuch,  N.B.,  had  tubers  of  Up-to-Date.  Empress 
Queen,  and  other  varieties  that  he  has  raised  including 
Northern  Star,  a  new  one  that  has  reached  a  most 
sensational  price  Mr.  Findlay  states  that  it  has 
cropped  Kitonsto  the  acre, and  it  is  of  excellentquality 
and  a  good  cooker. 

Messrs.  Fidler  &  Sons,  Reading,  exhibited  tubers 
of  a  large  number  of  varieties,  comprising  those  of 
their  own  raising,  and  popular  sorts  from  other 
raisers.  Seed  Potatos  were  also  shown  by  Mr.  Thos.  A. 
Scarlet,  Market  Street,  Edinburgh;  aud  Mr.  S.  M. 
Thomson,  7,  Warrender  Park  Cresceut,  Edinburgh. 

Amongst  a  variety  of  other  exhibits  were  collections 
of  cider  from  Messrs.  Gaymer  &  Sons,  Attleborough, 
Norfolk;  and  Messrs.  T.  H.  Godwin  &  Sons,  Holmer, 
Hereford. 


©bttuan?. 

James  MORRISON. — Quite  a  shock  was  ex- 
perienced in  the  gardening  community  of  south- 
east Scotland  when  the  news  of  the  tragically 
sudden  death  of  the  above  well-known  gardener 
was  published  last  week.  The  deceased  experi- 
enced an  apoplectic  seizure  on  Wednesday,  the 
3rd  inst.,  and  lived  only  a  few  hours  thereafter, 
dying  in  the  fifty-third  year  of  his  age.  Mr. 
Morrison  was  recommended  by  the  late  Mr. 
Dunn,  of  Dalkeith,  as  successor  in  Archerfield 
Gardens,  to  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Kettles  twenty- 
two  years  ago,  and  during  that  time  the  high 
repute  gained  for  Archerfield  and  Dalton  Castles 
Gardens  by  Mr.  David  Thomson  was  worthily 
maintained  by  the  deceased.  The  greatest  sym- 
pathy is  felt  for  Mrs.  Morrison  and  her  six 
children  in  their  sad  bereavement. 

At  the  funeral,  which  took  place  on  Saturday, 
nurserymen  and  gardeners  were  present  from 
widely  separated  districts.  Mr.  Morrison,  it  may 
be  added,  served  many  years  on  the  Council  of 
the  Eoyal  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society. 

Ralph  Crossling,  Penarth.  —  It  is  with 
great  regret  we  announce  the  sudden  death 
of  Mr.  Kalph  Crossling,  nurseryman,  of  Penarth, 
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near  Cardiff,  on  Tuesday  last.  At  the  time  of 
his  death  he  was  in  the  garden  attached  to 
the  residence  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Pyman,  and  in  con- 
versation with  that  gentleman,  planning  out  an 
alteration  in  the  garden,  when  he  suddenly 
exclaimed,  "  I  am  paralysed."  Mr.  Pyman 
assisted  him  to  the  house,  but  deceased  then 
lapsed  into  an  unconscious  condition,  and  died 
before  the  arrival  of  a  doctor.  Deceased  was  fifty- 
six  years  of  age,  and  leaves  a  widow  and  four 
children,  and  was  greatly  respected  in  the  district, 
having  helped  much  in  the  work  of  the  District 
Council,  and  other  local  bodies.  Mr.  Crossling 
was  well  known  in  connection  with  the  cultivation 
of  Roses,  and  has  been  an  occasional  correspon- 
dent to  this  Journal  for  many  years.  Mr.  Andrew 
Pettigrew,  of  Cardiff  Castle  Gardens,  in  com- 
municating to  us  the  sad  intelligence,  points  out 
that  in  our  last  number  there  appeared  a  short 
note  from  Mr.  Crossling  upon  "  Weight  in  Grapes," 
in  which  lie  pathetically  said,  referring  to  the 
grand  show  of  autumn  fruit  at  Edinburgh  in 
1875,  "  Looking  back,  it  seems  scarcely  possible  it 
can  be  so  long  ago;  and  yet  how  many  of  the 
then  well-known  faces  are  gone  from  our  ken 
now."  It  seems  strange  that  his  death  should 
follow  three  days  after  these  words  were 
published.      


METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS  taken  in  the 
Roya.1  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens  at  Chiswick, 
London,  for  the  period  Nov.  30  to  Dec.  6,  1902. 
Height  above  sea-level  24  feet. 
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Remarks.— With  the  exception  of  one  day  (Tuesday, 
Dee.  3)  the  weather  during  the  week  has  been  very  cold 
and  cheerless. 


GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS. 
The  following  Summary  Record  of  the  weather 
throughout  the  British  Islands,  for  the  week  ending 
Dec.  6,  is  furnished  from  the  Meteorological  Office  :— 

"  The  weather  continued  very  wet  and  unsettled  until 
towards  ti.e  middle  of  the  period,  when  it  became 
much  drier  and  finer  generally,  although  some  snow 
showers  were  experienced  in  maDy  eastern  and  south- 
eastern localities. 

"The  temperature  was  below  the  mean,  the  deficit 
ranging  from  1°  in  Scotland,  N  .  and  2°  in  Ireland,  N., 
to  4°  in  England,  S.,  S.W.,  and  E..  and  to  5°  in  the 
Midland  Counties  and  England,  N.W.  The  highest  of 
the  maxima  occurred  durii  g  the  earlier  part  of  the 
time,  and  the  lowest  of  the  minima  either  on  Friday  or 
Saturday.  The  former  ranged  from  65°.i"0  the  Channel 
Islands,  and  5*"  in  England,  S  W,,  to  IT  In  Scotland,  E., 
and  England,  N.E  ,  while  the  latter  were  as  low  as  lb" 
in  Scotland,  E  .  17"  in  the  Midland  Counties,  18°  in  Eng- 
land, N.W.  and  E  ,  and  below  15"  in  nearly  all  parts  of 
Great  Britain.  In  the  Channel  Islands  and  Ireland,  S., 
the  minima  were  no  lower  than  is0  and  S9-9  respec lively. 


"  The  rainfall  exceeded  Hie  mean  in  all  the  "  Wheat- 
producing  districts,"  and  also  in  Scotland,  W.,  and  just 
equalled  it  in  the  Channel  Islands,  but  elsewhere  it 
was  less  than  the  normal. 

"The  bright  sunshine  varied  considerably  in  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  in  some  districts  being  above 
and  in  others  below  the  mean  amount.  The  percentage 
of  the  possible  duration  ranged  from  31  in  England, 
S.W  ,  and  26  in  Ireland,  N.,  to  15  in  England,  S  ,  8  in 
England,  N.E.,  7  in  Scotland,  W.,  and  to  2  in  Scot- 
land, E."  

THE  WEATHER  IN  WEST  HERTS. 
A  week  of  very  cold  weather  for  so  early  in  December. 
For  two  days  the  temperature  in  the  thermometer 
screen  never  rose  above  ;1j°,  and  on  five  consecutive 
nights  the  thermometer  exposed  on  the  lawn  registered 
from  13°  to  17°  of  frost.  The  cold  indicated  by  the 
last-named  reading  has,  I  find,  on  four  occasions  during 
the  last  sixteen  years,  been  exceeded  in  November, 
and  on  three  previous  occasions  lower  temperatures 
have  been  recorded  earlier  in  December.  The  grout:  d 
is  becoming  very  cold,  the  temperature  at  two  feet 
being  already  2°  colder,  and  that  at  one  foot  4°  colder 
than  is  seasonable.  Snow  fell  on  two  days,  but  at  no 
time  was  the  fa'l  sufficient  to  cover  the  ground.  No 
measurable  quantity  of  rain-w^ter  has  come  through 
the  percolation  gauge  on  which  short  grass  is  growing 
for  five  days,  and  during  the  same  period  only  small 
quantities  have  come  through  the  bare  soil  gauge.  The 
sun  shore  on  an  average  during  the  week  for  two 
hours  a  day,  which  is  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
a  day  in  excess  of  the  December  average.  The  winds 
have  been  mostly  very  light,  and  for  the  last  six  days 
have  come  exclusively  from  north  and  north  east. 
The  atmosphere  has  remained  on  the  whole  unusually 
dry  for  the  time  of  year.  E.M.,  Berkham&tcd,  Dec.  9, 19  2. 


GARDENING    APPOINTMENTS. 

Mr.  G  Stratford,  for  the  past  three  years  Gardener 
atOakfield,  Eden  Park,  Beckenham,  and  previously 
Foreman  at  Redleaf,  Pen&hurst,  as  Gardener  to 
Dr.  Tulk  Hakt,  Totteridge,  Hove,  Brighton. 

Mr.  Chas.  Wilson,  fourteen  years  as  Head  Gardener 
at  Branksome  Tower,  Bournemouth  ;  and  of  Stone- 
leigh,  Ewell,  as  Head  Gardener  to  Major  Ahbuckle, 
Stawell  House,  Richmond,  S.W. 

Mr.  Thomas  Stevenson,  for  the  past  four  years  Head 
Gardener  at  Woburn  Place.  Addiestone.as  Gardener 
to  E.  Mocatta,  Esq.,  at  the  same  place. 


W 


CATALOGUES    RECEIVED. 

Dicksons,  Chester.— General  Nursery  Stock. 

Hogg  &  Robertson,  22,  Mary  Street,  Duolin— Forest 
and  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs,  Roses,  Fruit 
Trees,  &c. 

W.  Johnson  &  Son,  Ltd.,  Boston,  Lincolnshire- 
Wholesale  Trade  List  of  Vegetable  and  Flower 
Seeds. 

FOREIGN. 

Fava  &  Radl,  Naples— Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds,  &c. 

Vilmorin,  Andrieux  et  Cie.,  4,  Quai  de  la  Megisserie. 
Paris— Trees  and  Shrubs,  Seeds  ;  and  of  Stove  and 
Greenhouse  Plants. 

Pape  &  Bergemann,  Quedlicburg,  Germany— Novelties 
in  Flowers  and  Vegetables  for  1903. 


MARKETS. 


COVENT   GARDEN,  December  11. 

[We  cannot  accept  any  responsibility  for  the  subjoined 
reports.  They  are  furnished  to  us  regularly  every 
Thursday,  by  the  kindness  of  several  of  the  prin- 
cipal salesmen,  who  revise  the  list,  and  who  are 
responsible  for  the  quotations.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  these  quotations  do  not  represent  the 
prices  on  any  particular  day,  but  only  the  general 
averages  for  the  week  preceding  the  date  of  our 
report.  The  prices  depend  upon  the  quality  of 
the  samples,  the  supply  in  the  market,  and  the 
demand,  and  they  may  fluctuate,  not  only  from  day 
to  day,  but  often  several  times  in  one  day.  Ed.] 
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Apples,   English, 
per  sieve 

—  Blenheims, 
per  bushel  ... 

—  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin,  per 
sieve 

—  King's,  per 
bushel         ...    4 

—  Wellingtons, 
Harveys  and 
various  cook- 
ers, per  bush.    3 

—  American,  per 
barrel  ...  li 

Bananas,    bunch    7 

—  loose,    dozen    1 
Chestnut  s.French, 

.  per  bag        ...    7 

—  Italian,  p.  bag  21 


erage  Wholesale  Prices. 
d.  s.d.  s.fi.  s.d. 

Cobnuts,  per  lb.  .  o  3£-  0  4 
0-3  6    Cranberries,  case  15  u    — 

—  keg    2  6    — 

0-7  0    Grapes,     Belgiar, 

per  lb.  ...    0  *:-  0  8 

—  Alicante,  lb.  .  0  8  1  o 
Colman,A  .lb.  1H-20 
—  B.,  per  lb. .  0  S  1  0 
Muscats. A. ,1b.    3  0-40 

B.,  per  lb.    0  9-16 

Lemons,  per  ease  12  6-15  0 
Lychees,  packet  .on  — 

6-70,  Oranges,  case 8  1-12  0 

Pears,  per  crate...    2  0-30 
031  0      —  stewing,    per 
n  12  0  craie  ...    7  0  i"  0 

0     16         —  P.,  crates    ...     5  U-  7  0 
Pines,  each  3  u-  5  0 

0-U  0    Walnuts,  foreign, 
0    —         bags        ...       ...    8  0-10 


3  0-60 

4  0-50' 


3  0 


Vegetables. 

s.d.  s.d. 
Artichokes,  Globe, 

?er  dozen     ...    2  6- 
eru  saleni, 
per  sieve 
Asparagus,  sprue, 
bundle 

—  Paris  Green... 
Beans,  dwarf,  lb. 

—  Madeira,  bkt. 
Beetroots,  bushel 
Brussels  Sprouts, 

per  sieve 
Cabbage,  p.  tally 
Carrots,  doz.  bun. 

—  bag  (washed) . 
Cauliflowers,  per 

dozen     

Celeriac,  per  doz. 

Celery,  per  dozen 
bundles 

Chicory,    per  lb.    0  3-04 

Cress,  per  dozen 
punnets 

Cucumbers,    doz. 

Endive,  per  doz. 

Garlic,  per  lb.    ... 

Horseradish,  fo- 
reign, p.  bunch 

Leeks,  p.  dz.  bun. 

Lettuces  .Cabbage, 
per  dozen 


Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.d.  s.d. 
Mint,  doz.  bun.  ...    50    - 
Mushrooms,  house. 


per  lb 16    — 

Onions,  bag       ...  3  6-40 

—  foreign,    ease  6  0-60 

—  picklers,    per 
sieve   ...       ...  2  6    3  0 

Parsley,  per  doz. 

buiches    ...  16-20 

—  sieve  ...  M-0  9 
Parsnips,  per  bag  2  0-26 
Potatos.  per  ton    SO  0-115  0 

—  new,  Kidney, 
perlb.        ...  0  3    — 

Rhubarb.  Yorks., 

perdcz 16-26 

Salad,  small,  pun- 
nets, per  doz....  13    — 

Savoys,  tally      ...  3  0-50 
8  0-12  0    Seakale,  per  doz. 

punrieta  ...  15  C-16  6 

Shallots,  per  doz.  0  2    — 

Spinach,  English, 

bushel 2  6-20 

Tomatos, English, 

per  doz.  lb.    4  0 

—  Canary,  deeps  3  0-40 
Turnips,  p.  dozen  16-29 

—  bags    16-26 

Watercress,     per 

doz.  bunches...  0  3-06 


10-16 

10    —    ! 
6  0    — 

1  6    - 
3  0     —     ! 
10-13 

0  9-10 
16-26 
16-20 

2  C-  2  9 

10-26 

16-20 


13     — 

7  0  9  0 
10-16 
0  3- 0  3i 

13-16 
10-16 


1  0 

Remarks.— Crates  of  Cornish  Broccoli  fetch  5*  to  10s  ; 
Cherbourg,  per  dozen,  Is.  to  Is.  6d. ;  and  St.  Malo,  per 
dozen,  is.  6d.  to  2s.  3d.  Misleto,  in  crates  oi  about 
50  kilos,  fetch  7s.  to  10s.  ;  Sweet  Potatos,  per  c-vt.,  16s.  ; 
Grapefruits,  per  case,  148.;  Chow-Chows,  4s.  to  5s.; 
Californian  Plums,  Coe's  Late  Red,  per  case,  seil  for 
8s.  6d.  ;  Californian  Pears,  Easter  Beun  e,  per  case, 
52s.  6d.     Small  common  Apples  are  very  bad  trade. 

Potatos. 
Various  samples,  70s.  to  90s.  per  ton  ;  Dunbars.  red 
soil,  105s  to  irs.   John  Bath,  32  &  34,  Wellington  StreeU 
Covenl  Garden. 

Cot  Flowers,  &c—  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


Anemones,      per 

dozen  bunches 
Arums,  per  dozen 
Asparagus   Fern, 

per  bunch 
Bouvardias.    per 

dozen  bunches. 
Camellias,       per 

dozen     

Carnations,     per 

bunch    

Chrysanthemum, 

various,perdoz. 

bunches 
Encharis,         per 

dozen     

Freesia,  per  doz. 

bunches 
French  Fern,  per 

doz.  bunches  ... 
Gardenias,      per 

box ;       

Lilium       album, 

per     dozen 

blooms  1   ... 

—  Harrisii,    per 

bunch 
Lobelia,  Red,  per 

dozen  bunches 


s.d.  s.d.  1 


8.d.  s.d. 


2  0-30 
4  0-50 


6  0-18  0 


4  0-60 


2  0-30 


9  0  12  0 
1  9-  3  • 


Lily  of   the  Val- 
ley, per    dozen 

bunches  .. 
Maidenhair  Fern, 

per     dozen 

bunches 
Mimosa,  p.  bunch    0  9-16 
Narcissus,  dozen 

bunches... 
Orchids  (Cattleya) 

dozen  blooms... 
Paima  Vio  ets  ... 
Pelargoniums, 

Scarlet,    dozen 

bunches... 
Roman  Hyacinths 

d<  zen  bunches  10  0-12  9 
Roses,  Mermet,  p. 

bunch 2  0-40 

—  red,  p.  dozen 
bunches       ...    6  0-8  0 

—  various,    doz. 
bunches        ..  12  C-2i  0 

Smilax.  doz.  trails  16-26 
Tuberoses,      per 

doz.  blooms  ...  0  3-0* 
Violets  per  dozen 

bunches  ...    1  6-2  0 

White  Lilac  (Fr.)    4  0-46 


4  0- 


Plants  in  Pots,  Ac— Average  Wholesale  Pru 
8.d.  s.d. 


Adiantums,     per 

dozen     

Aralias,  per  doz. 
Arbor  Vitse,   per 

dozen    

Aspidistras,    per 

dozen     

Auoubas.  per  doz. 
Chrysanthemum, 

various 

Crotons,  per  doz. 
Cyclamen,  p.  doz. 
Dracsenas,     var., 

per  dozen 
Evergreen,  pr.  dz. 
Ericas,  per  dozen 
Euonymus,  vars., 

per  dozeu 


4  0-80 
4  0-80 


18  0-36  0 
4  0-60 

3  0-18  0 
13  n-24  0 
12  0-18  0 

12  0-30  0 
3  0-18  0 
9  0-i2  0 


Ferns  in  variety, 

per  dozen  ...  4 
Ficuselastica.per 

dozen  ...  ..  0 
Hyaciuths,  Roman  3 
Lycopodiums.  pr. 

dozen     4 

Marguerites,  per 

dozen     5 

Palms,     various, 

each 3 

Primuias,  p.  doz     4 
Pteris  treniula.per 
dozen ...        ...    4 

—  WimsetU,  per 
dozen 4 

—  major,  per  dz.  4 
Solanums,  p.  doz.    6 


■es. 
d.  s.d. 


0-24  0 
u-10  0 


0    5  0 
0-'8  0 


0  21  0 
0-6  0 


0-8  0 
0-8  0 
0-12  0 


FBTJTTS    AND     VEGETABI1F8 

Glasgow,  December  10.— The  following  are  the  averagt « 
of  the  prices  during  the  past »  eek  :— Apples,  American, 
Baldwin,  14s.  to  18s.  per  barrel;  do.,  Canadian.  1-V.  to 
18s.  do.;  do..  Kings,  20s.  to  26s.  do.;  do,  Greenin&r, 
clear  fruit,  15s.  to  17s.  do. ;  do.,  various  high  class  it<  , 
14s.  to  18s.  do.;  do.,  green,  168  to  18*.  do  .  Qiapgef, 
Valencia,  ordinary,  420's',  88.  to  lis.  per  box  ;  large,  «20V, 
12s.  to  15s.  do. ;  714*8.  8s.  to  108.  do.;  Lemons,  48.  to'&s. 
per  box.  and  7s.  to  18a.' per  case;  Grapes,  English!  It, 
to  2s.  per  lb. :  do.,  AlmerU,  Ida  to  80s  pax  barrel .  it"  , 
homo,  Qd.  to'Js.  pd.  per  lb.;  M  t&urooiUE  Is  3d  do  ; 
Tomatos,  Scotch,  id,  to  id,  per  U>.  ;  flo  Gujorn  ,7,  id, 
to  5d.  do.;  Qnions.Vale&ola,  68.  <;<'.  to  ; 

Liverpool,  December  10.-    Who  I  «W.- 

Potatos,  per  cwl.  :   Main    Crop.  3*    6(2  Up- 

to- Date,  2s.  sd.  to  3s.  Od.;    Bruce.  8s.  10  J 
Turnips,  51  to  7^. per  doion  bunches,  Swedes,  1*. ltd.  l» 
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Is.  3d.  per  cwt.;  Carrots,  5d.  to  7d.  per  dozen  bunches, 
and  2s.  3d.  to  3s.  per  cwt.;  Onions,  English,  4s.  6d.  to 
5s.  6d.  do  ;  do.,  foreign,  2s.  9d.  to  3s.  6d.  per  bag; 
Parsley, id  per  dozen  bunches;  Cauliflowers,  Is  9d.  to 
3s.  per  dozen  ;  Cabbages,  td.  to  Is.  2d.  per  dozen ;  Celery, 
8d.  to  Is.  id.  do.  St.  Johns :  Potatos,  Is.  per  peck ; 
Grapes,  English,  Is.  6d.  to  3s.  6d.  per  lb.;  do.,  foreign, 
id.  toed,  do.:  Pines,  English,  5s.  each;  Apples.  2d.  to 
id.  per  lb. ;  Tomatos,  2d.  to  M.  do. ;  Cucumbers,  6d. 
each ;  Mushroom*  Is.  id.  per  lb.  Birkenhead  :  Potatos, 
lOd.  to  Is.  peck ;  Grapes,  English,  Is.  to  2s.  6d.  per  lb. ; 
do,  foreign,  6d.  to8d.  do.;  Mushrooms,  Is.  to  Is.  Id. 
do. ;  Filberts,  Sd.  do. 

SEEDS. 

London,  Dec.  10  —Messrs.  John  Shaw  &  Sons,  Seed 
Merchants,  of  Great  Maze  Pond,  Borough,  London,  S.E., 
write  that  oviag  to  the  Cattle  Show,  this  week's  seed 
markets  are  being  well  attended.  Business,  however, 
has  not  been  active,  the  customary  Christmas  calm 
having  already  set  in  :  nevertheless,  values  all  round 
exhibit  remarkable  firmness.  With  regard  to  Red 
Clover-seed,  France,  which  appears  to  be  practically 
the  only  country  in  the  world  with  much  seed  to  spare 
for  export,  is  said  to  have  already  sold  nearly  all  her 
surplus  supply,  and  higher  rates  are  now  asked  for  the 
moderate  quantity  she  has  left.  The  samples  offering 
from  the  other  continental  countries  show  very  un- 
satisfactory quality,  and  are  prohibitively  dear.  White 
Clover-seed  has  advanced  abroad,  but  Alsjke  is  dull. 
Rather  more  attention  is  now  being  given  to  Trefoil. 
The  trade  for  Ryegrasses  is  without  fresh  feature. 
Cocksfoot,  Sarfoin,  Timothy,  and  Lucerne,  keep  fully 
as  dear.  There  is  more  enquiry  for  Winter  Tares; 
Rye,  meantime,  is  neglected.  Canary-seed  has  made  a 
further  substantial  advance;  whilst  full  rates  are 
demanded  for  Haricot  Beans  and  Blue  Pea!.  The 
Board  of  Trade  returns  give  the  imports  into  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Clover  and  Grass-seeds  for  the 
past  eleven  months,  as  278,351  cwts.,  value  £611,720;  as 
against  237.180  cwts ,  value  £517,720  for  the 
corresponding  period  of  1901. 


CO  EN. 

Average  Prices  of  British  Corn  (per  imperial  qr.), 
for  the  week  ending  Dec.  0,  1902,  and  for  the  corre- 
sponding period  of  1901,  together  with  the  difference 
in  the  quotations.  These  figures  are  based  on  the 
Official  Weekly  Return :— 


Description. 

1901. 

1902. 

Difference. 

Wheat        

Barley       

Oats 

s.     d. 
27      1 
26      7 
19      0 

8.     d. 
25      1 

21      4 

17      0 

s.     d. 

—  2      0 

—  2     3 

—  2      0 

WnM/m 

.Jtr 

'rrr-MponhnU 

*#*  Editok  and  Publisher.. — Our  correspon- 
dents would  obviate  delay  in  obtaining  answers 
to  their  communications,  and  save  much  time 
and  trouble,  if  they  wovdd  kindly  observe  the 
notice  printed  weekly  to  the  effect  that  all 
communications  relating  to  financial  matters 

'    and  to  advertisements  should  be  addressed  to 

j  the  Publisher  ;  and  that  all  communications 
intended  for  publication,  or  referring  to  the 

'  literary  department,  and  all  plants  to  be  named, 
should  be  directed  to  the  Editor.  The  two 
departments,  publishing  and  editorial,  are 
quite  distinct,  and  much  unnecessary  delay 
and  confusion  arise  when  letters  are  mis- 
directed. 

Books  :  O.  L.  One  of  the  best  works  in  the 
English  language  is  Landscape  Gardening  in 
Japan,  by  Josiah  Conder,  printed  by  the 
Hakubunsha,  Ginza,  Tokio ;  on  sale  by  Sampson, 
Low,  Marston  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  St.  Dunstan's  House, 
Fetter  Laue,  London. — E.  G.  if  Son.  Manual  of 
Coniferous  Plants,  by  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons, 
Exotic  Nursery,  King's  Eoad,  Chelsea;  and 
Trees  and  Shrubs  for  English  Gardens,  by  A. 
Mongredien :  John  Murray,  Albemarle   Street, 


Piccadilly.  Potato  Culture  for  the  Million,  by 
H.  W.  Ward :  published  by  Eyre  &  Spottis- 
woode,  East  Harding  Street,  London,  E.C. — 
J.  M.  We  know  of  no  modern  book  on  the 
subject,  although  Mr.  TJpcott  Gill,  170,  Strand 
(Bazaar  office),  may  publish  one. 

Bulb  Mites  :  W.  H.  W.  W.  Spontaneous  birth 
of  the  mites  within  a  bidb  cannot  occur,  and  we 
may  account  for  infestation  by  contact  with 
infested  bulbs  or  soil.  So  far  as  we  know, 
there  is  no  cure,  although  it  is  said  that  if  the 
bulbs  be  placed  in  a  paper  bag  containing 
flowers-of-sulphur,  shaken  up  with  the  latter,  and 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  bag  for  a  week  or 
longer,  the  mites  will  be  killed. 

Chrysanthemum  Madame  Carnot  :  G.  W. 
What  was  stated  in  our  issue  for  Nov.  22,  in 
reference  to  the  price  certain  blooms  realised 
in  the  market  was  quite  correct ;  but  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  blooms  spoken  of  were 
grown  by  the  best  cultivator  of  this  variety  in 
the  country.  The  statement  was  not  a  general 
one. 

Flooring  for  a  Conservatory  :  A.  H.  L.  We 
should  not  recommend  asphalt  as  a  material 
for  a  floor  in  a  house  in  which  plants  are  to  be 
cultivated  ;  cement  over  a  6-inch  bed  of  sound 
concrete  would  be  preferable,  and  quite  as 
impervious  to  water. 

Grenadilla  prom  South  Africa  :  P.  L.  H.  Let 
them  be  placed  in  pots  that  will  conveniently 
hold  the  roots,  afford  water  to  settle  the  soil, 
and  place  in  a  moderately  warm  house.  There 
should  be  no  attempt  to  hurry  the  plants  into 
growth,  nor  should  more  water  be  applied  than 
will  prevent  shrivelling  of  the  bark.  When 
growth  begins  in  the  spring,  more  heat  and 
moisture  will  be  necessary.  The  plants  should 
be  secured  to  a  sunny  part  of  the  wall  of  the 
warm  house,  the  bine  kept  thin,  and  fully 
exposed  to  the  sun,  and  not  allowed  to  get  into 
a  tangled  state.  The  fruits  appear  in  the 
course  of  the  summer,  but  your  plants  may  not 
fruit  before  1904. 

Herbaceous  Calceolaria  :  J.  P.  The  plant 
sent  is  much  overpotted,  and  in  soil  that  is 
very  unsuitable  as  regards  texture  and  quality, 
and  it  (the  plant)  is  suffering  from  excess  of 
moisture  in  the  soil ;  hence,  the  yellowish 
appearance  of  the  leaves.  You  should  obtain 
rich  pasture-loam,  which  break  up  finely,  but 
do  not  sift;  and  with  this  mix  dried  cow- 
dung  or  stable-dung,  eschewing  that  whioh  has 
formed  part  of  a  Mushroom-bed,  and  which  is 
decayed.  To  this  add  1  peck  of  silver-sand  per 
wheelbarrow  lead,  and  thoroughly  mix  alto- 
gether. Turn  out  the  plants  and  repot  them, 
affording  a  comparatively  small  shift ;  when 
well  rooted,  shift  into  the  pots  in  which  they 
will  flower.  Grow  the  plants  very  cool  on  a 
damp  bottom,  say,  of  Derbyshire  spar  or  fine 
coal-ashes.  Do  not  stint  them  of  air  when  it 
can  be  safely  afforded  ;  apply  only  just  as  much 
fire-heat  as  will  keep  out  frost.  Apply  water 
with  discretion,  and  no  manure-water  till  the 
pots  are  filling  with  roots.  Fumigate  once  a 
week  for  safety's  sake. 

Japanese  Summer-houses:  O.  L.  Some  horti- 
cultural builders  make  the  erection  of  summer- 
houses  an  adjunct  to  their  ordinary  business. 
Consult  the  advertisements  in  our  columns 
every  week. 

Names  of  Plants  :  Correspondents  not  an- 
swered in  this  issue  are  requested  to  be  so 
good  as  to  consult  the  following  number.  — 
Claremont.  Oneidium  prcetextum,  a  close  ally 
of  O.  crispum,  but  easily  distinguished  by  its 
smaller  flowers,  the  segments  of  which  invari- 
ably have  a  more  or  less  clearly  defined  narrow 
yellow  margin.  It  has  also  been  called  O. 
Gravesianum. — Amateur.  1,  Epidendrum  um- 
bellatum;  2,  E.  lanipes;  its  downy  ovary  gives 
a  ready  means  of  identification. — Clarke.  The 
flower  is  of  true  Cypripedium  bellatuluni,  and 
not  a  hybrid. — M.  P.  The  small  bulb  sent 
seems  to  be  of  Eucharis  subedentata.  Send 
when  in  flower.  Eepot  it  and  give  it  more  heat, 
and  it  will  then  probably  grow  stronger  and 
bloom. — R.  N.  H.  Ccelogyne  fuscescens,  some- 
times met  with  in  gardens  as  Ccelogyne  assam- 
ica. — Poppy.     1,  next  week;   2,  Adiantum  car- 


diochlaena;  3,  Ornithogalum  aureuni;  4,  Thu- 
jopsis  nootkaensis  ;  5,  Pteris  tremula ;  6,  Pteris 
longifolia ;  7,  Blechnum  occidentale ;  8,  the 
Cape  form  of  our  Adiantum  capillus-veneris, 
known  in  some  gardens  as  O'Brieni. — /.  M. 
A  golden  variety  of  Thuya  orientalis  (Arbor- 
vitas). — Clem.  A  species  of  Hedychium  :  with- 
out seeing  the  flower  we  cannot  be  sure  as  to 
the  species. — W.  E.  H.  and  G.  P.  Cotoneaster 
frigida. 

Orchid  Killed  :  W.  R.  H.  The  plant  probably 
got  a  chill  by  removal  from  the  house  in  which 
it  had  been  grown. 

Situations  in  English  Tropical  or  Sub- 
tropical Colonies  :  G.  D.  We  should  recom- 
mend you  to  put  in  an  advertisement  in  the 
Tropical  Agriculturist,  issued  monthly,  pub- 
lished by  A.  M.  &  J.  Ferguson,  Colombo, 
Ceylon;  Natal  Mercantile  Advertiser,  Durban; 
Indian  Agriculturist,  and  The  Planter,  both 
published  at  Calcutta ;  Commercial  Advertiser, 
Rangoon,  Burinah;  Queenslander,  Brisbane.  To 
your  second  question,  inquire  of  Willings, 
125,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

Strawberry-plants  sent  to  Sydney,  N.S.W. : 
W.  B.  Send  at  the  present  season  young  plants, 
established  in  pots,  in  a  stiffish  loamy  soil. 
These  should  be  packed  firmly  in  Wardian 
cases,  in  a  loamy  or  clayey  soil  free  from 
manure,  and  which  would  not  settle  unduly, 
some  contrivance  being  adopted  which  would 
prevent  the  plants  falling  out  of  the  pots,  or 
the  pots  out  of  the  bed  of  soil.  The  varieties 
might  consist  of  Royal  Sovereign,  British 
Queen,  Early  Laxton,  Auguste  Boisselet,  Frog- 
more  Late  Pine,  and  Keen's  Seedling. 

Vine  Trellises  Crossing  the  Vinery  from 
Back  to  Front  :  R.  M.  If  the  Vines  could  be 
so  trained  on  the  extension  long-rod  system,  or 
as  single  rods  with  short  spur  running  diago- 
nally towards  the  back  wall,  and  the  laterals 
kept  well  in  hand,  and  not  allowed  to  get 
crowded,  success  might  attend  your  efforts. 
The  chief  danger  to  be  guarded  against  is  the 
immaturity  of  the  wood  owing  to  lack  of  direct 
sunshine,  which  may  be  mitigated  in  its  effects 
by  having  laterals  fairly  wide  apart,  and 
checking  the  extension  of  sub-laterals. 

Violas:  E.  Bland.  Please  send  some  blooms,  so 
that  we  may  inspect  and  admire  your  astonish- 
ing find. 

Weeds  in  Paved  Court  :  J.  F.  S.  Boiling  water, 
in  which  a  pound  or  two  of  salt  is  dissolved, 
will  kill  the  weeds,  or  salt  alone  will  do  it.  The 
horticultural  sundriesmen  and  florists  sell  weed- 
killer, but  it  should  not  be  used  where  poultry 
and  small  domestic  animals  have  access  to  the 
court. 

Weight  of  Tomato  Crops  :  W.  M.  Ten  to 
twelvelbs.  of  fruit  per  plant  underpot-culture  or 
on  the  one-stemmed  method  out-of-doors,  is  a 
fair  weight;  but  on  the  extension  method, 
training  the  plants  fanwise,  as  is  sometimes 
done,  a  much  greater  weight  may  be  gathered. 
Much  will  depend  on  the  variety,  the  set  of 
fruits  and  cultural  details,  distance  of  the 
plants  apart,  freedom  from  disease,  &c. 
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Continued  Increase  in  the  Circulation  of  the 
"GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE. 
IMPORTANT  TO  ADVERTISERS.  —  The    Publisher    hat 
the  satisfaction  oj  announcing  that  the  circulation  of  the 
*'  Gardeners'  Chronicle  "  has,  since  the  reduction  in  the 
price  of  the  paper,  more  than 

H-     TREBLED.     -» 

Advertisers  are  reminded  that  the  "  Chronicle"  circulates 
among  Co"untry  Gentlemen,  and  all  Classes  of 
Gardeners  and  Garden-lovers  at  home,  that  it  has 
a  specially  large  Foreign  and  Colonial  Circula- 
tion, and  that  it  is  preserved  for  reference  in  all  the 
principal  Libraries. 
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SELECTION  T\  HYBBIDISM.* 

HYBRIDS  are  of  two  descriptions:  those 
produced  naturally  or  spontaneously 
in  the  wilds,  and  those  raised  artificially  in 
the  garden  ;  but  there  is  no  real  distinction 
between  them.  We  are  told  that  a  hybrid 
as  the  offspring  of  two  species,  one  or  both 
of  which  at  times  may  be  either  pollen 
or  seed-parent.  But  the  day  of  a  rigid 
belief  in  "  pure  species "  of  plants  is  past, 
and  to  say  any  plant  is  a  species,  simply 
means  the  expression  of  one's  own  or  some- 
body else's  judgment  or  opinion.  A  species 
is  merely  some  botanist's  decision,  and  not 
Nature's  decision ;  for  how  can  Nature  be 
■decided,  seeing  that  evolution  is  continually 
.going  on  '?  A  species  often  includes  an  enor- 
mous number  of  individual  plants  varying 
more  or  less  amongst  themselves,  and  which 
•come  more  or  less  true  from  seed.  A  species 
is  in  fact  a  more  or  less  variable  quantity,  and 
its  capacity  for  variation  is  absolutely  un- 
known, except  as  it  is  experimented  upon  in 
the  garden  or  elsewhere.  Our  ignorance  of 
the  natural  history  of  plants  is  profound. 
Two  so-called  species  grow  in  the  same  soil 
and  situition,  and  belong  to  the  same  natural 
group  or  order,  and  yet  while  one  is  a  useful 

*  A  Paper  contributed  to  the  Plant-Breeding  Con- 
<i'cncc  at  New  Y  jrfe. 


food  plant,  the  other  is  a  virulent  poison  to 
men  or  other  animals. 

Again,  two  plants  called  species  may 
grow  on  the  Andes  or  the  Himalayas  side  by 
side,  and  yet,  when  brought  to  American  or 
European  gardens,  the  one  may  be  quite 
hardy,  while  the  other  dies  unless  sheltered 
in  an  artificial  temperature.  Why  plants 
thus  vary  in  their  secretions  or  products,  and 
in  hardihood,  no  one  knows  ;  that  they  do 
so  is  a  fact  patent  to  the  most  ordinary 
observer,  and  these  problems  await  solution 
from  the  biologist  of  the  future. 

Again,  two  related  species  will  when  hybri- 
dised sometimes  produce  fertile  offspring, 
and  in  other  cases  barren  ones.  Sometimes 
species  a  will  fertilise  species  b,  but  species  b 
will  not  fertilise  species  A,  but  why  this 
difference  no  one  knows.  In  other  cases 
two  or  more  species  will  be  reciprocally 
fertile,  but  why  this  is  so  neither  physicist 
nor  physiologist  can  say,  any  more  than  they 
can  tell  us  why  some  plants  secrete  or  make 
sugar  or  starch,  and  others  furnish  oil,  nu- 
tritious food,  healing  medicines,  or  deadly 
poisons.  These  so  far  are  the  secrets  of 
Nature's  great  laboratory. 

But  let  us  come  to  the  hybrids.  The  whole 
history  of  hybrids  is  obscure,  and  in  many 
cases  most  unreliable.  In  _the  case  of  so- 
called  spontaneous  or  wild  hybrids,  what  has 
happened  is  this :  the  arm-chair  botanist, 
knowing  nothing  of  the  circumstances  of  their 
origin  or  environment,  has  simply  named  and 
described  them  as  pure  species.  Now  and 
then,  as  in  the  case  of  some  Orchids,  a  guess 
as  to  their  parentage  has  been  made  by 
collectors,  and  even  by  botanists,  and  we 
have  instances  where  Orchids  and  other  wild 
hybrids  have  been  made  over  again  by 
fertilising  the  parent  species  in  our  hot- 
houses here  at  home.  Nevertheless  there 
are  doubtless  thousands  of  wild  hybrids  lying 
obscured  under  Latin  specific  names  in  our 
books  and  herbaria  throughout  Europe  and 
America  to-day. 

As  to  garden  hybrids,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  past  century  it  was  thought  impious  to 
molest  Nature  ;  and  the  early  botanists  and 
students  of  plant  hybridism  were  pretty  much 
in  the  position  of  the  vivisectionists  who 
rightly  or  wrongly  experiment  (under  anaes- 
thetics) on  living  animals  to-daj\  In  a  word, 
they  worked  in  secret,  and  scarcely  wished 
or  dared  to  tell  the  truth.  It  is  curious  to 
observe  that,  while  physical  union,  such  as 
imping  or  inoculation,  budding  and  grafting, 
were  looked  upon  as  quite  respectable  and 
clever,  the  physiological  unions  by  cross- 
pollination  were  universally  tabooed — in 
Northern  Europe  more  especially.  I  say  in 
Northern  Europe,  because  in  South  Europe, 
North  Africa,  and  the  East,  the  necessity 
for  fertilising  the  Fig-tree  and  the  diiecious 
Date-Palm  artificially  had  been  carried  out 
from  very  early  times. 

In  English  gardens,  hybrids  -have  been 
reared  designedly  for  a  period  of  well  nigh 
two  hundred  years.  The  first  of  garden 
hybrids  recorded  in  England  was  Fairchild's 
Mule  Pink,i;  said  to  have  been  raised  at 
Hoxton,  near  London,  before  171H,  between 
Dianthus  caryophyllus  and  D.  barbatus ; 
that  is  to  say,  between  the  Carnation  and 
the  Sweet  William.  This  and  many  other 
early  hybrids  were  called  "mules,"  from  a 
belief  that,  like  the  horse  and  ass  hybrid  so 
called,  all  vegetable  hybrids  were  likewise 

"  See  Qardeneri  Chronicle,  July  26,  1830,  p.  103. 


sterile.  The  early  history  of  garden  hybrids 
has  been  obscured  by  the  reserve  of  the  early 
experimenters,  and  the  jealousy  they  felt  of 
each  other;  also  by  a  more  or  less  super- 
stitious fear  of  revealing  or  recording  what  at 
the  time  was  regarded  as  an  irreligious  or 
sacrilegious  interference  with  the  working 
of  Nature.  There  were  also  later  on,  trade 
jealousies,  and  hybrids  were  either  said  to 
have  come  from  abroad,  whence  their  parents 
had  come  before  them,  or  their  origin  was 
disguised  and  concealed  under  specific 
Latin  names.  One  remarkable  instance  of 
these  latter  tactics  being  adopted  occurred 
when  Messrs.  Rollison  of  Tooting,  and 
other  growers  of  Cape  Heaths,  at  a  time 
when  they  were  nearly  as  popular  as  Orchids 
and  Begonias  are  to-day,  reared  numerous 
hybrids  and  seedlings,  all  being  credited  to 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  duly  christened 
with  Latin  names. 

Another  potent  source  of  error  as  to  garden 
hybrids  is  due  to  the  fact  that  fertilisation 
having  presumably  been  effected  by  wind 
or  insects,  the  seedlings  that  varied  were 
assumed  to  have  been  hybrids.  In  a  word, 
the  seeming  intermediates  were  assigned 
the  most  probable  or  obvious  parentage 
without  any  proof  of  their  real  origin. 

This  brings  me  to  the  point  of  this  paper, 
viz.,  that  the  parentage  of  an  enormous 
quantity  of  hybrids  depends  on  mere 
"  guesses  at  truth,"  and  not  on  any  accurate 
records  whatever.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate 
the  importance  of  this  practice  as  a  source 
of  error,  because  intermediates  are  often 
produced  in  gardens  by  ordinary  seminal 
variation,  and  without  any  hybridising 
co-operation  whatever. 

We  are  apt  to  attribute  too  much  to  hy- 
bridism as  an  influence  in  producing  varia- 
tions, and  even  in  the  blending  of  characters 
amongst  cultivated  plants. 

Before  we  can  be  sure  of  what  hybridism 
effects,  we  must  know  exactly  to  what  extent 
the  parent  species  themselves  can  vary  when 
self-pollinated  or  when  self-fertilised.  It  is 
evident  that  some  species  which  so  far  as 
we  know  have  never  been  hybridised,  can 
and  do  vary  infinitely  as  cultivated.  In  a 
word,  cultivation  and  the  intercrossing  of 
varieties  yields  results  at  times  almost  even  if 
not  quite  as  great  as  does  hybridism  between 
species.  The  Chinese  Primula,  Cyclamen 
latifolium,  the  Gloxinia  or  Sinningia,  many 
cereals  and  cultivated  vegetables,  which  so 
far  as  we  know  have  never  been  hybridised, 
yet  vary  as  much  as  those  plants  which  have 
been  so  originated.  We  have  only  to  look 
at  the  immense  variations  in  Apples,  Pears, 
and  other  domestic  fruits  in  order  to  recog- 
nise the  great  central  fact  that  cultivation 
in  the  crossing  of  varieties  and  human  selec- 
tion are  quite  as  potent,  or  even  more  so, 
than  hybridism  alone.  Of  course,  hybridism 
as  confined  to  so-called  species,  and  the 
cross-breeding  of  varieties  differs  only  in 
degree,  both  being  sexual  and  physiological 
processes.  Many  of  our  type  species,  even 
as  wild  plants,  are  extremely  variable  from 
seed,  whilst  many  seminal  garden  varieties 
come  practically  true  from  seed.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  distinction  between  spe- 
cies and  varieties  is  an  arbitrary  one,  but  it 
is  at  present  a  convenience  to  keep  up  the 
nominal  distinction.  Some  day  it  will  be 
recognised  universally  that  garden  species, 
artificially  reared,  are  quite  as  distinct,  and 
often  a  great  deal  more  useful,  than  the 
native  or  wild  ones. 
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Hybridism  often  gives  us  a  splendid 
starting-place  —  a  spring-board,  or  a  new 
field  of  variation,  as  it  were  ;  but  that  field 
must  be  further  improved  by  cross-breeding 
and  selection,  or  the  highest  and  best  of 
practical  results  are  lost,  or  in  any  case  not 
actually  realised. 

We  must  clearly  grasp  the  fact  that  the 
three  great  factors  in  the  making  of  plant- 
products  more  useful  or  suitable  to  our  daily 
wants  are  cultivation,  the  cross-breeding  of 
varieties,  and  a  careful  selection  of  the  most 
suitable  or  desirable  seedling  kinds.  Even 
cultivation  and  selection  alone  from  wild 
plants,  as  in  the  Carrot  and  Parsnip  of  Vil- 
morin's  and  Buckland's  experiments,  will 
work  wonderful  transformations  in  only  a 
few  generations. 

The  fourth  factor,  viz..  hybridism,  is 
potent  in  the  origination  of  new  races,  as 
illustrated  in  the  tuberous-rooted  Begonias, 
the  large-flowered  Cannas,  the  Gladiolus, 
Marliac's  coloured  Water-Lilies,  and  many 
other  things;  but  the  initial  gain  still  de- 
pends on  the  other  three  factors  for  its  full 
development. 

I  doubt  very  much  whether  the  newly 
discovered  "  Mendel's  law  "  will  be  of  much 
practical  service  to  the  ordinary  hybridist, 
or  whether  it  will  lead  to  a  more  precise 
and  exact  system  of  working  amongst 
hybridists  in  the  future. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  put  forth  the  follow- 
ing suggestions  to  those  who  live  in  America, 
fertile  as  it  is  in  experimental  stations  and 
gardens  of  all  kinds.     As  a  rule,  I  know  the 
best   practical   results    in    hybridising   and 
cross-breeding  have  been  obtained  by  going 
direct  to  the  point,  but  the  losses  have  also 
been  very  great  under  this  plan.     The  scien- 
tific way  is  to  do  one  thing  at  a  time,  and 
work  from  the  simple  to  the  complex.     In 
this  way  I  would  suggest  that  ten  or  a  dozen 
suitable  species  should  be  selected  for  ex- 
perimentation.     One     plot    of     individuals 
should  be  well  cultivated  and  self-fertilised, 
their  seeds  being  again  sown   so  as   to  get 
at   the   simple   results   of   self-pollination, 
then   good   cultivation,  and    then   by  selec- 
tion  alone.      The    plants   in   plot   2  under 
the    same    condition    should    lie    carefully 
hybridised,  reciprocally  if  possible,  and  the 
seeds   of   these   should   lie  again  sown  and 
well  grown.     Selection   might   be   made   in 
both   cases,   the   object    in    view    being    to 
decide  whether  the  simple  selection  of  self- 
fertilised  seedlings,  does  not  play  a  larger, 
and  hybridisation  alone  a  smaller  part  in 
the   evolution  of  garden    plants  than   is  at 
present  believed  to  be  the  case.    The  ex- 
periments could  then  be  continued  with  the 
same  material,  so  as  to  determine  the  im- 
portance of  the   part   played   by  the   cross 
breeding  of  the  selected  varieties  in   both 
cases.    As  it  is,   we  are  in   "going  direct," 
working  with  unknown  factors.     We  must, 
first  of  all,  find  out  how  our  parent  species 
behave   under:  1,   culture:    2,   selection ;  3, 
cross  breeding;  and  4,  hybridism,  instead  of 
hybridising  first  and  trusting  to  chance  for 
our   results.     When   we   see   the  wonderful 
varietal  results  attained  amongst  live  stock, 
cattle,   and    poultry,    as    well    as    amongst 
fruits,    vegetables,    and    flowers    by    cross- 
fertilisation  and  selection,  we  may  realise 
that  after  all  hybridism  is  not  everything  in 
tie   evolution  of   the  most  useful   animals 
and  plants  of  both  the  farm  and  the  garden. 
F.  W.  Eurhi  Igr. 


NEW  OR  NOTEWORTHY  PLANTS. 

A   NEW   CHINESE   MUSA. 

MUSA    WlLSONI  (W.  J.  TuTCHER,  «.  SJ>.*). 

When  Mr.  E.  H.  Wilson,  the  indefatigable 
collector  for  Messrs.  J.  H.  Veitch  &  Sons,  returned 
from  his  trip  to  Yimnan  in  1899,  he  brought  with 
him  a  few  seeds  of  a  Musa,  which  he  informed  me 
was  cultivated  by  the  natives  of  that  province, 
and  known  by  them  as  the  "  Elephant's  Head" 
Banana  (fig.  151).  They  cultivated  it  for  the  inner 
portion  of  the  trunk,  which  was  used  as  food.  The 
seeds  were  sown  on  December  6, 1899,  and  three  of 
them  germinated.  One  of  the  young  plants  died, 
but  the  other  two  survived,  and  these  were  grow- 
ing in  8-inch  pots  in  the  spring  of  1901,  when 
they  were  planted  out.  By  the  end  of  the 
summer  they  had  obtained  a  height  of  0  to  7  feet. 
During  the  winter  of  1901-02  the  leaves  died 
down  to  the  trunk,  but  in  the  spring  of  this  year 
new  ones  were  pushed  forth,  and  both  plants 
flowered  in  June,  the  first  flowers  opening  on  the 
25th  of  that  month.  The  plants  were  then  from 
10  to  12  feet  high,  with  about  a  dozen  leaves  each. 
The  fruits,  which  are  of  a  golden  yellow  colour, 
began  to  ripen  on  October  18. 

It  is  a  highly  ornamental  species,  with  broad, 
arching  leaves,  10  to  12  feet  long.  The  trunk  is 
conical,  5  feet  long  below  the  lowest  leaves.  The 
fruits  are  club  -  shaped,  3J  to  4}  inches 
long,  and  contain  on  an  average  twenty 
seeds,  which  are  immersed  in  a  sweet  pulp 
very  similar  in  taste  to  that  of  the  ordinary 
Banana.  One  fruit  I  examined  contained  eleven 
seeds  only,  but  another  had  twenty-five ;  and 
taking  an  average  of  a  large  number  of  fruits,  it 
worked  out  as  stated  above.  All  the  bracts  are 
persistent,  but  only  the  lower  ones  contain  fertUe 
flowers.  The  male  flowers  continue  to  open  until 
the  fruits  are  ripe,  and  as  all  the  bracts  are  then 
withered  and  brown,  it  can  easily  be  understood 
why  the  natives  of  Yunnan  call  the  plant  the 
Elephant's  Head  Banana.  The  resemblance  is 
certainly  very  striking.  It  appears  to  be  closely 
allied  to  Musa  glauca,  Eoxb.,  but  differs  from 
that  species  in  having  a  much  shorter  trunk, 
much  longer  petiole  and  leaves,  flowers  twice  as 
large,  and  wrinkled  seeds.  I  have  named  it  in 
honour  of  its  discoverer.  W.  J.  Tutcher,  Botanic 
Gardens,  Hong  Kong. 


GRAFTING. 

The  pruning  season  for  Apples,  Pears,  and 
Plums,  naturally  leads  us  to  the  selection  of 
proper  scions  for  grafting  in  the  coming  spring. 
Upwards  of  sixty  years'  experience  has  taken  me 
through  the  "  clay  system  "  into  the  "  grafting 
wax  system,"  and  I  am  happy  to  say  has  taken 
me  ont  of  both  of  them. 

The  preliminary  mixing  of  the  "  clay,"  and 
shaping  it  to  the  graft  in  the  month  of  March, 
was  not  a  pleasing  experience,  and  the  time  taken 
up  in  subsequently  looking  for  and  making  good 
all  cracks  and  breakages  in  the  clay,  was  con- 

*  Musa  WilsonL—Kot  stoloniferous.  Trunk  conical, 
5  feet  from  the  base  to  lowest  leaves,  15  to  13  inches 
diameter  at  the  base.  7  to  s  io-ches  diameter  below 
the  lowest  leaves.  Height  of  plant  10  to  12  feet. 
Petiole  deeply  channelled;  free  petiole  2  feet.  Leaves, 
including  glaucous  free  petiole,  10  to  12  feet  long, 
2  to  2|  feet  broad,  green,  apex  acute,  base  trun- 
cate or  slightly  cordate.  Panicle  drooping,  3  feet  long, 
15  inches  diameter  at  the  base,  but  only  4  to  5  inches  at 
the  apex.  Bracts  green,  persistent,  lower  1  foot  lorg, 
lanceolate,  upper  much  shorter,  ovate.  Flowers  fifteen 
to  twenty,  in  two  rows,  white.  Calyx  three-lobed,  lobes 
free  or  loosely  coherent,  nearly  2  inches  long.  Petal 
short,  tricuspidate,  with  a  large  linear  central  cusp. 
Ovary  three  or  four-sided  by  pressure,  2  inches  long. 
Fruit  pulpy,  trigonally  clavate,  3£  to  A\  inches  long, 
nearly  1',  inch  diameter  at  apex,  yellow.  Seeds  about 
twenty,  black,  slightly  wrinkled,  angled  by  pressure, 
jj  to  £  inch  i  i  diameter;  hil  mi  rather  depressed,  cavity 
large. 


siderable,  and  I  hailed  the  advent  of  the  ' 
ing  wax  "  with  great  satisfaction. 

But  the  "grafting  wax  "  system,  in  practice,  I 
found  had  also  its  very  serious  drawbacks.  It 
wasted  too  nmch  time  to  complete  each  indi- 
vidual graft,  the  stickiness  of  the  wax  frequently 
necessitating  the  wetting  and  cleansing  of  hands 
and  knife,  or  brush,  or  all  of  these  ;  and  I  believe 
in  the  rapid  completion  of  a  graft  as  adding 
greatly  to  its  chance  of  success. 

Two  seasons  since  the  idea  struck  me,  why 
should  it  be  necessary  to  use  either  u  clay  "  or 
"  grafting  wax  ?  "  If  in  budding  Roses  a  careful 
binding  of  raffia  (or  bass)  was  sufficient,  why 
should  it  not  be  sufficient  for  a  scion  of  Apple, 
Pear,  or  Plum,  which  has  in  it  a  much  greater 
amount  of  vitality  than  a  Rosebud  ?  I  tried  the 
experiment. 

I  had  in  my  garden  far  too  much  Plum-sucker 
growth  to  please  me,  but  instead  of  destroying 
this  growth,  I  selected  the  strongest  suckers  in. 
each  bunch,  which  were  sufficiently  matured;, 
without  at  the  time  disturbing  the  roots  at  all_ 
A  sucker  of  from  two  to  three  years'  growth, 
would  carry  a  scion  in  size  about  half  as  thick 
again  as  a  lead  pencil — a  larger  scion  grown  in 
my  soil  would  be  dangerously  close  to  rank  wood 
and  wide  apart  buds,  which  I  avoid. 

As  my  experiment  was  quite  unpremeditated, 
I  could  only  seek  for  my  scions  amongst  the- 
autunm  cuttings  lying  under  each  tree,  as  these 
had  not  all  been  cleared  away,  and  fourteen  out 
of  twenty  grafts  took  and  flourished.  But  the 
winter  of  1900-01  was  a  very  mild  one. 

I  tried  the  same  experiment  last  spring  under 
exactly  similar  conditions,  except  with  the  risk 
to  the  scions  of  more  severe  frosts,  and  the 
winter  of  1901-02  proved  to  be  a  very  excep- 
tional one.  Frosts  were  frequent,  and  were  very 
severe,  but  wrere  of  short  duration,  not  one  of 
them  lasting  longer  than  for  three  consecutive 
nights.  My  register  showed  one  of  22°,  one  of 
20",  one  of  17°,  two  of  10°,  and  one  of  15°,  &c. ; 
but  notwithstanding  the  much  greater  intensity 
of  cold,  I  succeeded  in  getting  eleven  out  of 
sixteen  grafts  to  live,  and  these  I  have  now  in. 
my  garden. 

I  made  this  second  experiment  to  corroborate 
my  first ;  but  because  I  have  met  with  a  certain- 
amount  of  success,  I  by  no  means  advocate  the- 
lengthened  exposure  of  scions  above-ground,  for 
probably  a  prolonged  frost  of  any  severity  would 
destroy  all  vitality  in  them. 

Although  under  ordinary  conditions  my  per- 
centage of  success  was  very  low,  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  I  hal  to  contend  with  the  difficulty 
of  being  encuniberel  by  the  very  close  growth  of 
the  bunches  of  suckers,  and  consequently  the- 
great  risk  of  displacement  of  already-completed 
grafts,  as  well  as  the  possible  damage  from  the 
above-ground  exposure  of  the  scions  ;  but  I  think 
I  have  done  well  enough  to  be  justified  in  calling- 
the  attention  of  my  brother  amateur  gardeners- 
to  this  new  departure,  and  these  can  avail  them- 
selves of  the  advantage  of  properly  preparing 
their  stocks  and  scions  for  working. 

If  I  should  be  asked  why  I  did  not  wait  for  a. 
better  average  to  justify  my  suggestion,  I  must 
plead  that  I  have  just  entered  upon  my  seventy- 
fourth  year. 

I  have  consulted  our  leading  professional  gar- 
dener, who  has  charge  of  what  in  its  day  was  the- 
greatest  of  our  botanical  show  gardens,  and  is 
now  used  as  an  experimental  garden,  and  he  tells 
me  my  idea  is  quite  new  to  him,  and  he  gives  it 
his  decided  appro va1.  I  venture,  therefore,  to 
lay  the  result  of  my  experience  before  y  >ur 
readers.  Where  my  idea  is  adopted,  I  am  surv 
it  will  be  found  to  lead  to  an  immense  saving 
of  time,  leaving  out  of  consideratio  i  all  the- 
discomfort  as  well  as  trouble  of  procuring  the: 
necessary  materials  for  carrying  out  the  o»!  1 
process  \% 
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I  should  give  preference  to  stocks  and  scions  of 
■equal  size,  so  that  the  top  and  bottom  and  sides 
should  all  fit  exactly ;  hut  when  this  canuot  be 
arranged,  the  very  careful  binding  of  the  raffia, 
more  especially  at  the  upper  end  of  the  union, 
when  not  a  perfect  fit,  so  as  to  exclude  all  air  and 
wet,  seems  to  guarantee  security.  I  have  examples 
of  both  conditions  of  union,  fitting  and  not  fitting 
at  all  points,  now  growing  side  by  side  in  my 
garden,  with  curiously  enough  the  proportions  of 
six  to  five  in  favour  of  non-fitting  unions. 

As  I  am  addressing  myself  to  amateurs,  I  trust 
this  elaborate  detail  will  be  pardoned.  A.  W. 
Le  Maitre. 


CULTURAL    MEMORANDA. 

LATE  GOOSEBERRIES. 
In  order  to  obtain  very  late  fruits  I  planted 
several  varieties  against  a  north  aspect,  and 
trained  them  gridiron  fashion  to  the  wall — a 
kind  of  novelty  to  many,  more  especially  when 
laden  with  fruit  late  in  the  autumn.  "Whinham's 
Industry  was  amongst  them,  and  it  carried  a 
large  quantity  of  berries  the  second  year  after 
planting  ;  Dan's  Mistake  was  another,  that  keeps 
late  and  does  well  on  a  north  wall ;  Leviathan  is 
a  good  yellow,  a  tall  grower,  and  a  first-rate 
green-fruited  variety.  By  planting  Gooseberries 
on  a  wall,  the  fruits  can  be  kept  drier  than  on 
bushes,  and  in  order  to  keep  them  late  this  is 
very  essential.  Tiffany  stretched  over  them  will 
protect  the  fruits  from  wasps  and  flies  ;  and  as  an 
extra  protection  against  the  rain,  frame-lights  may 
be  allowed  to  lean  against  the  wall.  "Whilst  growth 
is  being  made,  the  lateral  growths  should  be 
kept  pruned  in  order  to  form  fruit-spurs  and  to 
admit  light,  nailing  to  the  growths  needed  to 
cover  the  wall.  At  that  season  an  occasional 
washing  with  the  engine  favours  growth,  and 
keeps  the  plants  free  from  insect  pests.  Liquid- 
manure  is  beneficial,  and  a  good  application  of 
water,  as  but  little  rain  comes  from  the  north. 
Red-spider  is  one  of  the  worst  enemies  of  the 
Oooseberry  in  dry  positions,  and  efforts  should 
be  made  to  extirpate  the  pests  before  ripening 
begins.  W.  A.  Cook,  Erlestoke  Park. 

Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine. 
This  is  a  most  effective  plant  for  filling  vases, 
decorating  the  conservatory  or  the  dinner-table, 
and  may  be  struck  from  cuttings  taken  off  at  this 
■season  about  3  inches  in  length,  inserting  them 
round  the  rims  of  3-inch  cutting-pots,  filled  with 
light  loam  and  leaf-mould  in  equal  parts,  with 
a  good  dash  of  sand  added.  They  will  soon  root 
if  placed  anywhere  in  heat,  and  kept  close  at 
a  minimum  temperature  of  60°.  The  cuttings 
having  been  watered-in  will  not  need  any  more 
water,  or  at  any  rate  not  more  than  once  before 
roots  form.  The  rooted  cuttings  should  be  potted 
off  singly  into  small  00's  in  the  same  kind  of 
compost  as  that  in  which  they  were  struck, 
afforded  water,  and  returned  to  heat  in  a  position 
near  to  the  roof,  so  as  to  ensure  a  sturdy,  short- 
jointed  growth.  As  soon  as  they  make  fresh 
growth,  pinch  out  the  points,  and  repeat  this 
operation  until  the  plants  have  attained  to  the 
desired  size  and  shape,  shifting  the  plants  into 
large  GO's,  and  again  into  43's  and  32*s  before  the 
roots  become  matted.  During  the  summer  and 
early  autumn  months  the  plants  do  very  well  in  a 
cold  frame,  with  a  free  circulation  of  fresh  air 
being  admitted  day  and  night,  to  ensure  con- 
solidated growth,  as  well  as  to  retard  the  flowering 
period  to  the  proper  time.  H.  W.  W. 


PLANT  PORTRAITS. 

Psoralea  subacaulls.— Meehans'  Monthly,  November. 

Cattleya  Brymeriana.— Rchb.  f.,  in  Qard.  Chron., 
1883,  t.  492  ;  Kranzlin,  in  Garten  Flora,  1. 1503. 

Pear  Madame  Charles  George.— Bulletin  d'Arbori- 
culture,  &c  ,  December. 


NOTICES    OF    BOOKS. 

Formal  Gardens  in  England  and  Scotland, 

by  H.  Inigo  Triggs,  illustrated   by  seventy 

plates   from    drawings   by  the   author,   and 

fifty-three  reproduced  from  photographs  by 

Charles  Latham.     (London  :    B.  T.  Batsford, 

94,  High  Holborn.) 

°*  The  third  and  final  instalment  of  this  superb 

book  is  now  published.      We  have  on  previous 

occasions   called  attention   to   it,  and  now  that 

sundry   details,  indexes,  lists   of    plates,  and  so 

forth,  have   been   added,  the   work   has   become 

very  valuable.     The  book  has  been  mainly  coin- 


to  compare  things  that  are  not  comparable,  and 
agree  to  compare  like  with  like,  and  specially  to 
recognise  as  paramount  the  beauty  of  appropriate- 
ness. Some  of  the  terrace-gardens  and  their 
appurtenances,  as  here  figured,  are  beautiful  and 
appropriate  where  they  are  placed.  They  would 
be  ridiculous  in  other  surroundings.  From  this 
point  of  view  a  little  charity  may  even  be 
extended  to  the  topiary  art,  a  childish  and 
monstrous  distortion  in  some  cases,  a  quaint 
addition  in  others ;  a  thing  to  be  religiously 
preserved  where  it  has  existed  from  time  im- 
memorial, a  practice  strongly  to  be  deprecated 
in   more   modern   gardens.      Very  beautiful   are 


^CH^; 


Fig.  151. — the  elephant's-head  banana  :  musa  wilsoni  and  fruit,    (see  p.  450.) 


piled  for  the  use  of  ^architects  and  garden- 
architects,  so  that  the  details  relating  to  landscape 
gardening  pure  and  simple,  or  to  the  cultivation 
of  plants,  are  necessarily  scanty.  A  brief  history 
of  each  mansion  and  garden  is  given,  together 
with  information  concerning  the  salient  features 
of  the  garden,  as  seen  from  an  architectural  and 
artistic  point  of  view.  In  course  of  time  so  many 
changes  are  made  in  gardens,  often  for  the  worse, 
that  a  record  of  this  character  becomes  specially 
valuable.  The  illustrations  are  mostly  admirable, 
and  bring  out  the  leading  features  excellently. 
Of  course,  there  are  and  always  will  be  differences 
of  opinion  as  to  the  superior  merits  of  this  or  that 
style,  and  the  controversy  between  the  "archi- 
tect "  and  the  "  landscape-gardener  "  is  not  likely 
to  be  brought  to  an  end  till  the  combatants  cease 


some  of  the  vases  figured,  and  the  leaden  statues 
will,  we  expect,  excite  no  little  attention.  Plans 
for  mazes,  parterres,  and  knots,  will  be  valuable 
to  those  called  on  to  construct  similar  devices 
and  the  illustrations  of  garden  houses,  gates, 
dovecots,  and  other  accessories,  will  furnish 
many  a  valuable  hint.  Altogether  the  volume 
forms  a  most  important  and  attractive  addition 
to  the  literature  and  artistic  illustration  of  the 
garden. 

Les  Drogues  Simples  d'Oriqine  Veg^tale. 
Par  O.  Planchon  and  E.  Collin.  Tome  II.. 
with  7.">:i  figures,  8vo,  pp.  9HS.  Taris  :  Doin 
(Williams  &  Norgate). 

This  is  the  second  volume  of  what  is  a  veritable 
encyclopaedia  of  information  relating  to  the  drugs 
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of  vegetable  origin  and  to  the  plants  producing 
them.  Thus  under  the  head  of  Umbelliferae  we 
have  first  a  short  general  description  of  the 
order,  and  then  a  detailed  account  of  the  con- 
formation and  internal  structure  of  the  leaves, 
stems,  roots,  and  seed-vessels  of  those  species 
made  use  of  by  druggists  for  medicinal  or  eco- 
nomic purposes.  Although  primarily  intended 
for  the  use  of  pharmacists,  it  may  readily  be 
understood  that  it  will  prove  valuable  to  medical 
men,  botanists,  and  not  least  to  gardeners  and 
seedsmen.  "We  find,  for  instance,  descriptions 
and  figures  of  the  leaves,  flowers,  and  seed-vessels 
of  Hemlock,  Parsley,  Chervil,  Sumbul,  Carrot, 
Angelica,  Celery,  Fennel,  Coriander,  Cumin, 
Aniseed,  Carraway,  and  many  other  plants  be- 
longing to  this  family.  The  details  given  and 
the  excellent  illustrations  serve  at  once  as  useful 
means  of  recognising  the  several  plants,  of  detect- 
ing fraudulent  or  accidental  admixtures,  and  of 
and  of  discovering  the  causes  of  poisoning. 

The  book  should  find  a  place  in  all  reference 
libraries  in  which  the  requirements  of  students 
or  cultivators  of  medicinal  or  economic  plants 
are  considered. 


Professor  Boulger's  "  Manual  of  Wood."* 
Professor  Boulger's  Manual  of  Wood  is  about 
the  same  size  as  Marshall  Ward's  1891  edition 
of  Laslett's  Timber  and  Timber  Trees;  it  is  a  dis- 
tinct improvement  on  the  latter,  the  arrangement 
of  the  matter  being  excellent,  and  the  printing 
very  clear,  while  the  standardisation  of  the  com- 
mercial names  of  the  woods,  by  adopting  one 
synonym,  and  referring  to  it  all  the  other 
synonyms  which  are  given  in  the  alphabetical 
list,  is  very  useful.  The  accenting  of  the  Latin 
scientific  names  of  the  trees  should  also  ensure 
their  correct  pronunciation.  The  earlier  plates 
in  the  body  of  the  work,  chiefly  taken  from 
originals  by  German  botanists,  clearly  illustrate 
the  general  structure  of  timber.  A  number  of 
new  photographs  of  magnified  sections  of  wood, 
prepared  by  Mr.  Mackenzie,  of  Morton  Hall,  Mid- 
lothian, are  well  executed,  though  it  is  a  pity 
that  the  exact  magnifying  power  employed  is  not 
given  in  each  case. 

The  photographs  of  slightly  magnified  (3J  x  1) 
sections  of  wood  are  taken  from  a  prize  essay 
written  by  Mr.  Deane,  assistant  curator  of  the 
Warrington  Museum,  for  the  English  Arbori- 
cultural  Society;  but  the  author  did  not  know 
that  these  were  prepared  by  Mr.  Deane  when  he 
was  botanical  laboratory  assistant  at  the  Royal 
Indian  Engineering  College,  Coopers  Hill.  They 
form  part  of  a  series  of  similar  photographs  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  Barber,  formerly  Instructor  in 
Botany  at  the  College,  and  now  Director  of  the 
Botanical  Survey  of  Southern  India.  Mr.  Barber 
taught  Mr.  Deane  how  to  make  these  photographs, 
and  the  originals  belong  to  the  College.  The 
sixteen  sections  given  are  useful  as  illustrations, 
but  it  is  a  pity  that  the  complete  collection  of 
photographs  of  English  wood  -  sections  in  the 
College  were  not  obtained. 

Part  I.  of  the  Manual  treats  of  wood  in  general, 
and  Chapter  I.,  on  the  structure  of  wood,  is  well 
written.  The  statement  that  Dicotyledons  are 
generally  of  slower  growth  than  Conifers  is,  how- 
ever, too  general,  when  the  woods  of  the  whole 
world  are  concerned.  Species  of  Eucalyptus  and 
Casuarina  grow  faster  than  any  coniferous  trees  ; 
and  many  tropical  trees,  such  as  Altingia  excelsa, 
Bombax  malabaricum,  Cedrela  Toona,  Mahogany, 
and  planted  Teak,  grow  faster  than  any  Conifers. 
Even  among  our  European  trees,  Birch,  Alder, 
Ash,  and  Sycamore,  more  than  hold  their  own 
with  Conifers  for  the  first  thirty  years,  while  the 

'  *  Wood:  a  Manual  nj Ike  Natural  Hiitory and  Industrial 
Applications  of  the  Timbers  o!  Commerce.  By  G.  S.  Boulger, 
Professor  of  Botany  and  Lecturer  on  Forestry  at  the 
City  of  London  College.  (London :  Edward  Arnold, 
1902.) 


rapid  growth  of  Poplars  is  well  known ;  and  Beech 
beats  the  Spruce  and  Silver-fir  up  to  the  age  of 
seventy  or  eighty  years,  and  after  about  ninety 
years  eventually  outgrows  Scotch  Pine. 

Chapter  II.,  on  the  recognition  and  classification 
of  wood,  is  good ;  but  when  Chestnut  is  ranked 
after  Poplar  and  Linden  as  a  softwood,  it 
should  be  noted  that  this  refers  to  Horse-Chestnut, 
and  not  to  Sweet  Chestnut,  which  is  a  hard- 
wood, while  even  Horse-Chestnut  is  harder  than 
Poplar  and  Lime.  It  is  twice  stated  (pp.  44 
and  201),  that  violin-wood,  Bois  de  resonnance, 
is  from  Silver-fir,  the  fact  being  that  it  is 
from  slowly  grown  mountain  Spruce.  In  the 
analytical  table  for  distinguishing  woods,  founded 
on  one  by  Marshall  Ward  in  Timber  and  its 
Diseases,  about  15  genera  of  Conifers,  25  genera, 
and  50  species,  of  broad-leaved  woods  are  given. 
This  table  might  have  been  improved  by  a 
reference  to  Mathieus'  classic  work,  La  Flore 
Forestiere.  A  satisfactory  classification  of  woods 
can  be  made  only  by  arranging  them  in  botanical 
orders,  and  then  preparing  a  separate  analytical 
table  for  each  order,  from  which  a  general  table 
might  afterwards  be  compiled. 

In  Chapter  III.,  on  the  defects  of  wood,  the 
account  of  cup-shake  is  incomplete,  though  it 
is  probable  that  no  satisfactory,  account  of  this 
defect  has  yet  been  written.  It  is  stated  that  in 
some  trees  inj  uries  to  the  cortex  may  be  set  up 
by  the  sun,  but  the  Beech  is  excluded  from  such 
source  of  injury,  although  bark  -  scorching  of 
exposed  Beech  is  very  common.  Burrs,  too,  are 
due  to  dormant  and  not  to  adventitious  buds,  as 
stated  in  the  Manual. 

Chapter  IV.  on  selection,  seasoning,  and  dura- 
bility of  wood  is  short,  and  though  the  electric 
method  of  seasoning  wood  is  explained,  no  opinion 
is  expressed  as  to  its  value.  Costly  works  to  test 
this  method  have  been  established  at  Woolwich, 
but  we  have  not  yet  heard  of  any  practical  suc- 
cess having  been  obtained.  Nothing  is  said 
about  Haskenising  or  vvdeanising  wood,  a  pro- 
cess employed  by  some  American  and  English 
railways,  and  which  has  a  regular  agency  in 
London. 

Chapter  V.  gives  a  sketch  of  the  uses  of  woods  : 
it  omits  Elm  in  carriage-building,  and  states  that 
Ash  and  Eucalyptus  are  chiefly  used  for  spokes, 
although  these  are  usually  made  of  Oak  or 
Robiuia  in  England.  Red-deal  (Pinus  sylvestris) 
is  also  not  referred  to  as  the  wood  chiefly  used  for 
railway-sleepers  in  Great  Britain  and  the  Cape 
Colony,  and  also  to  a  considerable  extent  in 
India.  Injected  Beech  sleepers  are  also  exten- 
sively used  in  Prance,  though  this  is  not  men- 
tioned, nor  is  the  use  of  Eucalyptus  for  this 
purpose  in  Australia  ;  while  the  Cape  Colony  has 
just  granted  .£100,000  for  plantations  of  Euca- 
lyptus to  oust  Scandinavian  red-deal  for  railway- 
sleepers  there. 

Chapter  VI.,  on  our  supplies  of  timber,  would 
have  been  improved  if  Dr.  Schlich's  paper  on 
the  "World's  Timber  Supply,"  read  before  the 
Society  of  Arts  in  March,  1901,  had  been  con- 
sulted. It  would  then  have  been  seen  that  the 
quoted  saying  of  a  German  government  forester, 
who  was  sent  in  1885  to  study  the  timber  re- 
sources of  the  United  States :  —  "In  fifty 
years  you  will  have  to  import  your  timber, 
and  as  you  will  probably  prefer  American 
kinds,  we  shall  begin  to  grow  them  now,  so 
as  to  be  ready  to  send  them  to  you  at  the 
proper  time,"  was  an  empty  boast,  as  Germany 
has  no  surplus  wood  to  spare.  The  German  Empire 
during  the  last  five  years  of  last  century,  im- 
ported annually  about  ,£15,000,000  worth  oj 
timber,  after  deducting  the  value  of  her  exports', 
in  spite  of  her  large  area  of  well-managed 
forests.  How,  therefore,  can  Mr.  Boulger  state 
that  timber  is  the  chief  export  of  the  country  ? 
The  statement  that  Saxony  is  cutting  less  than  it 
might  do,  is  erroneous,  for  the  Saxon  forests  are 


splendidly  managed,  and  the  Saxons  cut  no  more 
and  no  less  annually  than  the  volume  of  the  annual 
production  of  their  forests.  The  forest  area  of 
Hesse  Darmstadt  is  one-third,  and  not  three- 
quarters  of  its  area,  as  stated.  Beech  is  the 
chief  tree  of  Hungary,  constituting  75  per  cent, 
of  the  woods,  though  we  read  that  Conifers  are 
the  chief  species  in  Austro-Hungary.  The  Oak 
that  comes  from  Trieste  is  chiefly  Bosnian  ;  and 
if  Italy  still  exports  any  Oak,  its  home  wood 
supplies  are  quite  inadequate,  the  net  annua), 
imports  being  valued  at  £1,000,000.  The  exports 
of  wood  from  India  are  insignificant  in  quantity  ; 
most  of  them  come  to  Great  Britain,  and  are  only 
l-200th  of  our  annual  imports  of  timber.  By  an 
oversight  on  p.  115,  Pynkado  is  named  Afzelia 
palenibanica,  though  elsewhere  it  is  correctly 
named  Xylia  dolabriformis. 

The  above-mentioned  facts  strengthen  Mi-. 
Boulger's  assertion,  that  "  if  Colbert  could 
prophecy  that  France  will  perish  for  want  of 
wood,"  the  danger  is  more  serious  in  our  own 
time,  and  in  many  lands  besides  France. 

Chapter  VII.,  on  testing  wood,  is  good ;  and  s» 
is  Part  II.,  giving  an  alphabetical  list  and  a 
short  account  of  the  750  woods  ordinarily  used  in, 
commerce,  although,  as  the  author  says,  there  are 
undoubtedly  several  thousand  kinds  used  in  various 
parts  of  the  world. 

From  the  above  remarks,  it  is  clear  that  Mr. 
Boulger  has  produced  a  very  useful  work  ;  and 
although  it  cannot  be  considered  as  a  completely 
authoritative  account  of  wood,  it  will  be  easy  to 
correct  its  defects  in  a  new  edition.  In  a  review 
of  this  book  that  recently  appeared  in  the  Timber 
Trades  Journal,  it  is  stated  that  the  information 
required  by  the  timber  -  merchant  never  cor- 
responds to  that  supplied  by  the  scientist,  and 
that  the  former  is  more  interested  in  the  com- 
parative qualities  of  the  same  species  of  timber 
than  in  distinguishing  one  species  from  another. 
Quoting  from  this  article — 

"The  question  of  the  method  of  preparation  of  the 
wood,  the  particular  brand,  the  way  the  timber  is. 
manufactured  for  the  market,  the  deterioration  of 
some  brands  owing  to  the  exhaustion  of  the  forest 
areas  accessible  to  the  place  of  shipment,  and  the 
appearance  of  others,  the  cost  of  freightage,  &c.,  &c., 
all  these  matters  interest  the  timber- merchant  far 
more  than  the  varying  divergencies  between  the 
750  kinds  of  trees  referred  to  in  the  present  volume." 

There  are,  however,  disputes  in  the  trade  as 
regards  the  identity  of  some  kinds  of  timber, 
that  find  their  way  into  the  Law  Courts,  and 
such  disputes  would  be  less  frequent  were 
Mr.  Boulger's  book  to  be  consulted  by  timber 
merchants.  An  easily  accessible  wood-museum 
is  absolutely  required  in  London,  under  a  curator, 
who  is  equally  skilled  in  the  scientific  and 
commercial  aspects  of  the  question  ;  and  con- 
sidering that  we  annually  import  about- 
^£25,000,000  worth  of  wood  and  wooden  goods,  the 
funds  for  such  a  museum  should  be  forthcoming. 
W.  B.  Fisher. 


SOUTH     AFRICA. 

THE  KAROO. 

On  July  28,  under  the  protection  of  Mr.  J.  H. 
Chalwin,  Municipal  Gardens,  Cape  Town,  I  had 
the  opportunity  of  spending  a  few  days  in  the 
Karoo,  an  extensive  area  in  Cape  Colony,  extend- 
ing some  1000  miles,  covered  with  sand,  and  an 
aromatic  scrub  which  supplies  a  scanty  feed  for  a. 
few  mules,  donkeys,  goats,  and  sheep ;  these  sheep, 
when  fattened  in  good  pasture,  are  said  to  be  the 
finest  mutton  of  Cape  Colony,  and  much  prized. 
The  rainfall  is  about  4  inches  per  annum.  After 
a  shower,  the  desert  is  transformed  into  a  smiling 
landscape,  the  grass  growing  with  such  rapidity, 
that,  as  they  say  in  Australia,  "  you  can  hear  it 
whistling." 

To  botanists  in  search  of  a  dry  flora,  I  can 
recommend  the    Karoo ;   and    the    geologist    in 
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search  of  unique  specimens  will  find  them  there 
to  his  heart's  content — the  strata,  in  many  and 
diversified  forms,  confront  one  all  over  this 
wonderful  Sahara.  I  record  a  few^of  the  species 
■of  plants  Mr.  Chalwin  collected,  and  we  by  no 
means  collected  specimens  of  all  we  saw.  One 
remarkable  plant  you  can  set  on  fire  with  a  match, 
and  it  will  continue  burning'  until  entirely  con- 
sumed ;  it  is  known  as  the  Candle-plant,  and  may 
be  used  as  a  torch. 

Cotyledon  vcntricosa,  C.  orbiculata,  C.  tuberculosa, 
and  many  other  species.  Anacarapseros  arachncides. 
Crassula  lycopodioides,  C.  ericoides,  C.  pyramidali?, 
C.  colunmaris,  C.  perfossa,  C.  arborescens,  C.  barbata, 
C.   turrita,  C.  orbicularis,   and  maDy  other  species  ; 


have  a  sheet  of  brown  paper  and  some  cord  ;  with 
my  pick  I  rolled  the  plants  on  the  paper,  then 
roped  them  tog-ether,  and  being  some  distance 
from  a  tram,  and  as  there  was  no  one  about  to 
give  a  helping  hand,  I  stuffed  my  bonnet  with 
resisting*  material,  and  with  a  struggle  got  the 
bundle  on  my  head,  and  trotted  along  till  I  got 
to  the  tram-station  ;  then  to  get  them  to  the 
hotel  was  another  puzzle — the  newspaper-boys 
would  not  touch  the  nasty  things.  T  vowed  to 
undertake  no  more  collecting  of  such  plants. 
For  close  on  a  year  the  evidences  of  the 
Cacti  could  be  seen  on  my  legs.  1  need  not 
say  I  left  Mr.  Chalwin  and  a  friend  who  accom- 


APPLE  NORFOLK  BEAUTY. 

Pig.  152  represents  the  new  culinary  Apple 
shown  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society  by  Mr.  W.  Allan,  of  Gunton  Park 
Gardens,  Norwich,  when  it  gained  a  First-class 
Certificate.  Mr.  Allan  believes  it  to  be  a  cross 
from  Warner's  King  and  Waltham  Abbey  Seed- 
ling, or  Dr.  Harvey  as  this  Apple  is  known  in 
Norfolk.  The  novelty  has  large-size  fruits,  which 
when  baked  are  of  good  flavour,  and  sufficiently 
sweet  without  added  sugar.  They  keep  well 
until  the  end  of  the  month  of  January.  For 
further  particulars  see  our  issue  for  Dec.  13,  p.  445. 


Fig.  152. — seedling  attle  "  Norfolk  beauty. 


Euphorbia  very  many  species.  Mesembryantl.emum 
minimum,  calamiforme,  grandiflorum,  and  a  very 
darge  number  of  other  species.  Apicra,  four  kiDds; 
Pelargoniums,  many  species  ;  Stapelias,  several  species 
and  varieties ;  Davallia,  Huernia,  <Jic. ;  and  Gyniuo- 
grammas,  in  most  unlikely  places.  One  species  of 
Lachenalia  was  found  growing  wedged  in  the  crevices 
•of  the  rocks.  Mr.  Chalwin  did  not  recognise  it,  and 
«xpected  it  might  prove  new. 

It  would  be  a  wise  thing  on  the  part  of  a  col- 
lector to  take  sacks  and  pack-horses,  as  some  of 
the  plants  are  ugly  things  to  handle,  and  not 
very  nice  things  to  carry.  Mr.  William  Paulkeners, 
of  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  U.S.A.,  expressed  a  great  desire 
to  get  some  of  the  round  Cacti  of  Colorado,  and 
wishing  to  oblige  him,  I  hunted  about  in  various 
directions,  and  up  and  down,  till  I  had  got 
together  a  heap.  I  looked  at  them,  and  speculated 
how  I  could  get  them  to  the  hotel.     I  chanced  t  j 


panied  us  to  do  the  carrying.  The  two  places 
we  visited  were  Laingsburg  and  Grootfontein. 
Mr.  Chalwin  being  keen  on  Stapelias,  wo  made 
a  special  search  for  them,  but  as  we  could  only 
cover  a  few  miles,  collectors  or  botanists  need  not 
fear  that  we  took  them  all.  The  plants  named, 
and  any  number  of  other  genera  and  species  may 
be  collected  in  waggon-loads,  and  their  removal 
would  not  be  noticed  ;  many  large  plants  of  untold 
age  stand  ready  to  be  removed  by  anyone  desirous 
of  possessing  a  grand  collection  of  the  Karoo 
succulents.  It  is  worth  noticing  that  this  is  a 
delightful  place  to  live  in  by  those  who  desire  a 
dry,  bracing  climate;  it  is  always  cool  at  night, 
but  with  plenty  of  blankets  on  the  bed,  a  sound 
and  refreshing  sleep  is  secured.  Petsr  Ba/rr, 
V.M.IL,  Cap,'  Town,  8   I 


THE    ROSARY. 

SOME  NEW  ROSES. 
(Continued from p .  111.) 
It  was  on  a  bright  summer's  day,  ah,  me  !  how 
many  years  ago,  that  I  first  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  my  late  friend,  Mr.  Ben  Cant  and  his 
nurseries  at  Colchester  ;  that  friendship  con- 
tinued for  a  good  many  years,  daring  which  1 
watched  witli  keen  interest  the  prominent  posi- 
tion he  gradually  acquired  amongst  the  old 
generations  of  florists.  He  was  a  straightforward 
and  honest  exhibitor,  and  had  not  succumbed  to 
the  much-to-be-condomned  practice  of  judging  bis 
own  Roses.  It  was  principally  among  tin'  Hybrid 
Perpetuals  thai  Ins  success  was  achieved!  but 
In'  was  ii"t  a   raiser   of  s tling    Roses,  for  h 
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Prince  Arthur  was,  I  believe,  a  sport  of  General 
Jacqueminot,  retaining  all  the  qualities  of  that 
fine  flower,  hut  of  a  more  highly  coloured 
character.  During  the  latter  years  of  his  life 
Ben  Cant  was  a  great  invalid,  and  the  Rose  world 
saw  little  of  him.  His  two  sons,  one  of  whom, 
Cecil,  for  many  years  kept  up  the  honour  of  the 
house  by  the  beautiful  stands  he  exhibited ; 
he  was  after  a  while  joined  by  his  brother 
Benjamin,  whose  mind  was  set  upon  adding 
some  new  varieties  to  our  catalogues,  and  it  says 
a  good  deal  for  his  intelligence  and  skill  that 
during  the  first  year  when  the  results  of  his 
hybridising  were  exhibited,  two  Gold  Medals 
given  by  the  National  Eose  Society  were  awarded 
to  his  productions. 

Ben  Cant. — This  is  a  most  valuable  addition  to 
our  dark  Roses,  its  parents  being  Victor  Hugo 
and  Susanne  -  Marie  Rodocanachi;  its  colour 
resembles  that  of  Victor  Hugo,  being  dark  clear 
crimson,  with  darker  flushes  in  the  centre.  It  is 
a  very  sweet  -  scented  flower,  and  thoroughly 
perpetual,  blooming  till  late  into  the  autumn ; 
and  is  destined,  I  think,  to  keep  the  name  of  him 
from  whom  it  is  called  fresh  in  the  memory  of 
Rose-growers.  "We  have  had  so  many  pink  and 
light-coloured  Roses  lately,  that  it  is  refreshing 
to  get  such  a  fine  dark  coloured  Rose  as  this. 
It  was  awarded  the  Gold  Medal  of  the  National 
Rose  Society,  and  at  Brentwood  it  obtained  the 
Silver  Medal  for  the  best  Rose  in  the  show. 

Mrs.  B.  R.  Cant  (T.).— Another  Gold  Medal 
Rose,  very  hardy,  and  somewhat  of  the  style  of 
Madame  Lambarde  ;  very  variable  in  colour,  and 
like  that  variety,  of  a  deep  red  colour  in  the 
autumn.  It  is  very  robust,  sweet-scented,  with 
fine  foliage,  and  blooming  well  on  into  the  winter 
months. 

Lady  Roberts  (T.). — This  is  a  valuable  addition 
to  our  Tea  Roses  ;  of  the  Anna  Olivier  type,  its 
colour  is  a  rich  bright  apricot-shaded  orange,  the 
base  of  the  petals  being  a  bright  coppery-red ; 
altogether  an  attractive  flower.  It  obtained  the 
distinction  of  having  two  Gold  Medals  of  the 
National  Rose  Society  awarded  to  it,  and  was 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Prank  Cant,  to  whom  we  owe 
its  introduction.  I  look  forward  with  confidence 
to  its  appearing  in  most  of  the  winning  stands  of 
Tea  Roses  next  year. 

Long  worth  Beauty  (T.). — This  Rose  was  ex- 
hibited as  A.  H.  Grey,  and  under  that  name 
obtained  many  Certificates.  The  colour  is  a 
pretty  apricot-yellow ;  it  is  a  strong  grower,  and 
one  of  the  sweetest-scented  varieties  we  have. 
This  variety  was  raised  by  Mr.  George  Prince, 
and  exhibited  under  the  name  of  A.  H.  Grey. 

Souvenir  de  Pierre  Notting  (T.). — This  variety 
was  raised  by  Messieurs  Soupert  &  Notting,  of 
Luxembourg,  and  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Prince  of 
Oxford  at  the  Temple  show  of  the  N.R.S.,  where 
it  was  awarded  the  unique  distinction  of  the  Gold 
Medal  of  the  Society,  and  I  believe  it  is  the  first 
foreign  Rose  that  has  received  this  honour.  It  is 
a  cross  between  Marechal  Niel  and  Maman 
Cochet,  and  is  a  valuable  addition  to  our  yellow 
Tree  Roses ;  its  colour  approaches  Marechal  Niel, 
and,  like  that  flower,  is  very  highly  scented.  I 
have  often  wondered  that  we  have  had  no  seed- 
liiags  of  Marechal  Niel  before.  As  I  have  not 
seen  it  growing,  I  do  not  know  whether  it  has  the 
one  defect  of  that  fine  Rose,  that  of  holding  its 
head  down. 

Messrs.  William  Paul  &  Son  have  devoted  their 
attention  more  to  decorative  Roses  than  to  exhi- 
bition flowers ;  two  of  their  new  decorative  Roses 
have  received  the  Award  of  Merit  from  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society. 

Morning  Glow. — Flowers  of  bright  rosy-crimson, 
enriched  with  bright  orange  and  fawn,  very 
attractive  in  its  colouring,  and  likely  to  be  very 
useful  for  bedding  as  well  as  for  cutting. 


Salmonea. — A  deep,  bright  crimson  flower,  very 
large  and  full,  with  light  crimson  centre. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  manner  in  which 
Turner's  Crimson  Rambler  has  been  made  use  of 
for  hybridising.  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  have  made 
a  new  departure  with  it,  having  used  it  with  a 
Tea  Rose  as  one  of  the  parents ;  the  one  I  will 
now  describe  should  be  used  in  every  garden  that 
is  not  wholly  given  up  to  exhibition  varieties. 

The  Tea  Rambler,  as  it  has  been  called  by  its 
raiser,  has  large  clusters  of  flowers  which  hold 
twenty  or  thirty  buds  of  a  salmon-pink  colour, 
with  a  coppery  shading  on  them ;  it  has  a  de- 
lightful Tea  perfume,  and  the  plant  is  perfectly 
hardy,  and  has  all  the  rambling  properties  of  the 
Crimson  Rambler  from  which  it  is  derived. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  there  is  no  diminution 
in  the  interest  with  which  the  Rose  is  regarded 
by  those  who  especially  have  it  under  their  care, 
and  considering  how  much  garden  Roses  have 
come  into  favour  the  last  few  years,  I  shall  be 
quite  prepared  to  find  that  we  shall  have  many 
valuable  additions  to  this  class ;  and  I  have  no 
doubt  some  of  our  experienced  hybridisers  will 
add  a  number  to  our  exhibition  varieties,  Hybrid 
Perpetual,  Hybrid  Tea,  and  Tea  Roses.  Wild  Rose. 


PLANT     SANITATION. 

{Concluded  from  p.  432.) 

The  machinery  for  technical  instruction  in 
rural  districts  in  England  exists,  and  could  be 
used  (as  it  has  been  to  a  slight  extent)  for 
disseminating  such  doctrines.  But  the  farmer 
will  learn  more  by  his  eyes  than  by  his  ears.  His 
own  knowledge,  which  gives  him  what  success 
he  has  in  his  art,  has  been  gained  by  the  use  of 
his  eyes,  rarely  by  reading  books  or  attending 
lectures.  Demonstrations  of  the  niethods  and 
results  of  plant  sanitation,  to  which  all  agricul- 
turists and  horticulturists  should  be  invited, 
should  be  carried  out  at  local  agricultural  shows, 
at  weekly  markets  and  fairs,  and  at  colleges  of 
agriculture.  The  interest  the  bee-keeping,  dairy 
management,  and  other  demonstrations  evoke  at 
agricultural  shows,  points  to  the  fact  that  farmers 
are  not  averse  to  taking  advantage  of  this,  the 
best  method  of  instruction.  Landowners  might 
arrange  that  demonstrations  of  spraying,  fumi- 
gating, isolating  by  trenches,  and  other  operations, 
should  be  shown  at  convenient  places,  where  their 
tenants  and  others  could  come  and  see  these 
things  for  themselves. 

The  science  of  plant  pathology  and  physiology 
has  opened  a  new  epoch  in  agriculture,  and 
British  farmers  should  be  alive  to  this  fact.  Let 
them  not  allow  their  competitors  in  other 
countries  to  profit  at  their  expense  by  knowledge 
which  they  also  might  possess,  and  which  would 
enable  them  to  get  in  advance  of  others  by 
obtaining  more  from  the  soil,  with  less  expendi- 
ture of  time  and  money.  It  is  difficult  for  those 
interested  in  these  questions  to  avoid  a  tendency 
to  "  make  the  flesh  creep  "  by  exaggerating  the 
probable  results  of  supineness  in  the  matter,  but 
it  is  unwise,  because  the  Britisher  —  and  the 
agriculturist  not  less  than  other  classes — directly 
he  hears  any  suspicion  of  the  shriek  of  the 
enthusiast,  assumes  an  antagonism  without 
relation  to  the  gospel  of  the  preacher. 

The  conversion  of  the  agriculturist  and  horti- 
culturist to  these  beliefs  is  not  an  easy  matter, 
even  as  the  agitation  against  small-pox,  vaccina- 
tion, and  muzzling  for  rabies,  shows  to  be  the 
case  with  human  and  veterinary  sanitation.  A 
shorter  and  perhaps  better  way  would  be  for  those 
who  control  such  affairs  in  the  State  to  satisfy 
themselves — as  has  been  done  by  foreign  govern- 
ments— of  the  importance  of  plant  sanitation,  and 
of  the  confidence  to  be  placed  in  means  already 
used,  and  then  to  enforce  their  practice.  The 
history  of  sanitation  shows  that  the  existence  of 


knowledge,  and  the  promulgation  of  methods, 
were  of  little  use  till  the  force  of  the  law  was 
called  in  to  make  the  carrying  out  of  these 
methods  obligatory.  The  mortality  in  human 
beings  and  domesticated  animals  would  be  far 
higher  in  Britain  if  the  laws  with  regard  to 
notification  and  treatment  of  cases  of  fevers, 
small-pox,  pleuro-pneumonia  in  cattle,  swine- 
fever,  &c,  were  not  enforced.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  if  the  Board  of  Agriculture  initiated 
similar  measures  to  protect  crops,  in  a  short  time 
those  benefited  would  recognise  their  value,  just 
as  has  occurred  in  other  countries.  In  America, 
the  National  Government  exercises  a  supervision 
and  control  in  matters  of  quarantine  and  pre- 
vention of  disease  in  plants,  and  expects  each 
state  to  provide  for  the  proper  and  timely  applica- 
tion of  the  most  approved  remedial  and  preventive 
treatment  when  found  necessary.  The  actual 
laws  as  to  the  suppression  of  diseases  among 
cultivated  plants  are  enacted  and  carried  out  by 
each  state.  These  laws  vary  to  some  extent  in 
the  different  states,  but  they  are  all  accompanied 
by  penalties — both  fine  and  imprisonment — for 
neglect  of  orders  to  carry  out  the  prescribed 
treatment.  In  Michigan,  any  person  who  neglects 
to  remove  and  destroy  a  diseased  tree  or  fruit, 
after  such  examination  and  notification  as  is 
provided  by  the  law,  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanour, 
and  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  100  dollars, 
or  by  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  for  not- 
exceeding  three  mouths,  or  both. 

Such  legislation  in  America  has  been  in 
existence  for  nearly  twenty  years,  and  is  extend- 
ing with  the  exact  knowledge  of  the  method  of 
spread  of  parasitic  diseases,  and  with  progress  in 
agriculture.  A  permanent  legislative  committee 
was  appointed  some  few  years  ago  to  watch  over 
and  control  matters  relating  to  plant  diseases,  and 
this  committee  is  in  touch  with  the  various  local 
authorities.  This  was  the  result  of  a  "  National 
Convention  for  the  suppression  in  insect  pests 
and  plant  diseases  by  Legislation,"  held  at 
Washington  in  1S97,  and  attended  by  some  fifty 
agricultural  and  scientific  experts. 

In  Germany,  official  notice  is  annually  given  of 
examination  for  particular  parasites,  and  these 
orders  are  carried  out  through  the  police 
authorities.  In  some  of  our  own  colonies,  notably 
Australia  and  Canada,  equally  strict  laws  exist. 
Queensland  has  fully  recognised  the  value  of 
state  aid  to  agriculture,  by  giving  it  the  best 
scientific  advice,  and  by  the  "  Diseases  of  Plants" 
Act,  1896,"  of  that  colony,  after  enacting  that- 
certain  importations  of  plants  from  places  where 
diseases  of  these  plants  are  prevalent  are  pro- 
hibited; every  nursery  is  required  to  be  registered, 
and  regularly  inspected  by  an  officer  duly  au- 
thorised by  the  Minister  for  Agriculture.  In  the 
event  of  the  nursery  being  diseased,  the  officer 
notifies  the  nurseryman  to  take  the  necessary 
measures  for  the  eradication  of  the  disease, 
specifying  the  required  measures  in  clear  and 
easily  intelligible  language.  For  example,  in  the 
case  of  fruit-fly  disease,  the  instructions  are  : — 
"  All  fallen  fruit  of  whatever  kind,  whether 
harbouring  insects  or  not,  shall  be  gathered  at 
noon  of  each  day,  and  all  pest-infected  fruit 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  process  of  boiling,  or  be 
buried  beneath  not  less  than  1  foot  G  inches  of 
solid  earth.  The  trejs  shall  be  sprayed  with 
one  of  the  following  mixtures."  (The  methods  of 
preparing  the  mixture,  and  the  number  of  and 
interval  between  the  applications,  are  given.) 
That  in  countries  where  personal  freedom  is  so 
carefully  guarded  such  laws  should  be  passed  and 
carried  out  without  friction,  shows  that  the 
planters  of  these  countries  are  awake  to  the  value 
of  these  legal  enactments. 

There  are  difficulties  in  carrying  out  such  laws, 
and  it  may  be  urged  that  the  inspection  would  be 
costly,  and  hard  to  cirry  out  efficiently  ;  but  these 
difficulties  have  been  met  with  and  overcome  in 
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human  and  veterinary  sanitation,  and  even  in 
plant  sanitation  they  are  not  proving  at  all  in- 
superable in  countries  where  the  system  has  been 
in  force  for  some  years.  It  is  said  that  in  Britain 
we  are  not  yet  ripe  for  this  kind  of  legislation, 
and  that  popular  opinion  would  disapprove  of 
measures  interfering  with  the  freedom  of  Tea- 
cultivators.  But  history  shows  us  that  such 
arguments  have  been  adduced  against  sanitary 
reform  in  men  and  animals.  The  effective  carry- 
ing out  of  health  regulations,  and  the  economic 
benefits  which  result,  have  been  the  best  answer 
to  these  objections.  The  Board  of  Agriculture 
could,  by  means  of  existing  data,  easily  satisfy 
itself  and  others  that  the  cost  of  the  introduction 
and  administration  of  sanitary  laws  for  plants 
was  money  well  spent.  A  series  of  epidemics, 
causing  great  losses  to  farm  crops  and  other 
plants,  would  no  doubt  produce  a  different  feeling 
in  the  matter;  but  would  it  not  be  wiser  to  learn 
by  experience  already  gained,  and  not  wait  for 
further  lessons  from  this  expensive  though 
effective  teacher  ? 

Looked  at  from  the  point  of  view  of  insurance 
against  possible  losses,  or  as  an  investment  which 
will  ensure  greater  profits,  plant  sanitation  should 
commend  itself  to  the  business  man.  It  is  the 
duty  of  those  whose  interests  are  at  all  affected 
by  the  prosperity  of  agriculture — a  fairly  exten- 
sive class— carefully  to  weigh  the  evidence  in 
other  countries  and  at  home  in  favour  of  sanitary 
methods  for  plants,  and  having  convinced  them- 
selves as  to  their  practical  value,  to  lose  no 
opportunity  of  furthering  the  cause  of  Planta 
sana  in  plantario  sano,  by  inculcating  the  aims 
and  methods  of  plant  sanitation,  and  where 
advisable  taking  means  to  obtain  the  support  of 
the  State.  J.  B.  Carruthers,  in  "  Contemporary 
Review"  for  May,  1902. 


HYDRANGEA    HORTENSIA 
NIVALIS. 

To  many  of  our  readers  the  variegated  Hy- 
drangea illustrated  in  the  present  issue  (fig.  153), 
will  not  be  regarded  as  a  novelty.  A  basketful  of 
small  xnants  was  shown  by  Messrs.  Bull  &  Sons, 
Chelsea,  S.W.,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  at  the  Drill  Hall  on  December  9 
last,  which  showed  well  the  striking  variegation 
of  the  leaves.  These  had  a  margin  threequarters 
of  an  inch  wide,  of  a  deep  green  tint,  surrounding 
an  irregular  central  patch  of  creamy-white.  It  is 
an  effective  greenhouse  plant. 


MARKET    GARDENING. 


SOWING   TOMATO    SEEDS. 

From  this  date  onwards  seeds  will  have  to  be 
sown.  A  high  degree  of  fire-heat  must  be  avoided 
even  in  sharp  weather,  more  especially  if  the 
seed-boxes  are  placed  on  the  shelves  in  the  houses. 
A  vinery  in  which  forcing  is  begun  affords  a  good 
place  in  which  to  raise  the  seeds.  Sow  thinly  in 
shallow  trays.  The  young  plants  have  many 
enemies  to  devour  them  as  soon  as  they  peep 
through  the  soil.  I. would  advise  the  seed-boxes 
to  be  stood  upon  pots,  &c,  and  to  search  dili- 
gently for  the  several  kinds  of  depredators. 
Having  filled  the  boxes,  pans,  or  pots  with  com- 
post, before  proceeding  to  sow,  afford  water  with 
a  fine  rose  water-pot,  and  let  them  drain  for  an  hour 
or  two  before  sowing  the  seeds  ;  cover  the  latter 
with  fine  sifted  soil,  which  should  not  be  very 
dry,  but  rather  moist  instead.  Cover  the  boxes, 
&c,  with  a  sheet  of  a  newspaper  for  a  week,  and 
apply  no  water  till  then.  Doing  this  gives  the 
seeds  time  to  swell,  and  then,  if  the  paper  cover- 
ing be  removed  and  tepid  water  afforded,  there 
will  be  quick  germination.  It  is  well  to  be  par- 
ticular in  this  matter,  so  as  to  afford  the  seed- 
lings a    good    start.     The    market   cultivator    is 


somewhat  rough-and-ready  in  his  methods,  espe- 
cially with  small  things  ;  but  the  best  growers  are 
those  who  see  to  every  detail,  especially  with 
plants  for  early  fruiting.  Stephen  Castle. 


THE      ACTION     OF     MINERAL 
MANURES    ON    HUMUS. 
The   belief   is   steadily    growing   that    in    the 
work  of  the  fertilisation  of  the  soil,  the  action  of 


in  the  establishing  of  an  agronomical  station  at 
the  Pare  des  Princes  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  a. 
few  miles  outside  the  capital ;  it  was  placed 
under  the  direction  of  M.  Grandeau,  the  eminent 
agricultural  chemist,  who  is  besides  a  distin- 
guished practical  farmer  on  his  own  estate  in> 
Lorraine.  The  site  of  the  experimental  farm  is 
a  poor  sandy-gravelly  soil,  with  very  little  humus 
in  its  composition,  and  very  deficient  in  the: 
mineral  elements  for  the  nutrition  of  plants. 


Fig.  153. — hydrangea  iioktensia  nivalis. 


humus  plays  a  very  important  part  in  its  asso- 
ciation with  mineral  nianures.  It  is  estimated 
that  a  cereal  crop  in  a  year  takes  from  the  soil 
from  1,500  to  1,800  lb.'  of  humus  per  acre.  That 
must  be  restored  to  the  soil,  otherwise  its  capa- 
bility to  support  vegetable  growth  will  decline. 
Soils  may  be  well  supplied  with  phosphoric  acid, 
potash,  and  nitrogen,  and  still  be  poor  if  the 
supply  of  humus  be  wanting.  The  ploughing 
under  of  green  crops,  such  as  Lupin,  Rape, 
Clover,  &c,  is  a  ready  resource  for  obtaining 
humus.     In    1890  the  French  Government  aided 


Prof.  Grandeau  at  once  set  t.>  work  to  reclaim 
the  soil.  He  removed  the  wild  vegetation,  of 
which  Broom  was  the  principal,  and  buried  it  in. 
the  soil  that  was  trenched  to  the  depth  of  2  to 
2\  feet  deep.  The  land  received  an  application  of 
stable-manuro  at  the  rate  of  :!  cwt.  [?]  per  acre, 
which  was  little.  However,  that  and  the  scrub 
buried  during  the  trenching,  was  :ill  the  orgaflii 
matter  which  the  soil  received.  Stable-manure  h 
known  to  be  the  best  substitute  for  humus.  The 
portion  of  soil  destined  for  experiments  was 
divided  into  sixteen  plots  .  f  -  \  perches  each. 
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Plots  one  and  sixteen  were  cropped,  but  never 
manured,  they  being  retained  as  standards  of 
comparison ;  the  other  fourteen  divisions  were 
cultivated,  the  crops  being  cereals,  Potatos,  and 
forage-Maize.  Phosphoric  acid  was  supplied  from 
phosphates  under  various  forms,  obtained  from 
various  sources — brut,  mineral  phosphates,  super- 
phosphate, and  pure  crystallised  phosphate,  at  the 
collective  rate  of  2j-  cwt.  per  acre,  plus  1J  cwt.  of 
kainit  for  the  potash. 

That  was  the  mode  of  culture  and  of  manuring 
pursued  on  the  fourteen  plots  from  1892  to  1897, 
a  period  of  six  years.  The  debris  of  the  crops 
constituted  the  only  organic  matter  which  the 
soil  received.  In  1898  it  was  decided  to  renew 
the  mineral  manure,  and  so  restore  in  a  great 
measure  what  was  taken  away.  Thus,  the  four- 
teen plots  received  at  the  rate  of  H  cwt.  per  acre 
of  phosphoric  acid  in  the  form  of  mineral  phos- 
phates, superphosphate,  and  basic  slag  of  different 
degrees  of  solubility.  The  kainit  or  potash  was 
renewed,  but  at  the  rate  of  Z\  cwt.  per  acre.  The 
reclaimed  soil  had  now  been  nine  years  under 
cultivation — cereals,  Potatos,  and  forage-Maize; 
so  it  was  decided  to  commence  in  1900-01  the 
experiment  of  introducing  into  the  soil  a  certain 
quantity  of  organic  matter,  almost  wholly  desti- 
tute of  phosphoric  acid,  and  thus  determine  how 
the  assimilation  of  that  element  would  be  affected 
in  the  yield  of  the  products.  Dutch  peat  or  turf 
was  selected.  In  October,  1900,  15  cwt.  of  the 
turf  were  distributed  over  the  moiety  of  each  of 
the  fourteen  parcels  of  soil,  corresponding  to  a 
rate  of  20  tons  per  acre.  The  other  half  of  each 
plot  received  no  peat;  they  were  left  so  pur- 
posely for  the  sake  of  comparison.  But  lots  one 
and  sixteen,  which  received  no  enrichment  since 
their  reclamation  nine  years  ago,  had  one  of 
their  moieties  given  the  same  dose  of  turf  as  the 
■other  plot3,  the  other  half  receiving  none.  The 
analysis  of  the  peat  yielded  organic  matter  81-61, 
water  1700,  mineral  matters  T59,  total  100. 
Further,  100  grammes  of  the  turf  contained 
«  gr.  '765  of  organic  nitrogen,  but  of  no  use  to 
vegetation  until  converted  into  the  nitric  state, 
41  gr.  -028  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  0  gr.  '006  of 
potash.  Thus,  the  20  tons  of  turf  per  acre  con- 
veyed to  the  soil  17  tons  of  organic  matter, 
3  cwt.  of  organic  ivnassimilable  nitrogen,  40  lb. 
•of  phosphoric  acid,  and  38  lb.  of  potash.  The 
quantities  of  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  were  too 
small  to  exercise  any  influence  on  the  plants  cul- 
tivated on  the  plots.  The  soil  being  very  poor 
in  lime,  the  organic  nitrogen  of  the  turf  could 
only  nitrify,  and  could  not  tell  on  this  season's 
products. 

As  already  observed,  the  plots  were  divided 
into  two  parts,  those  dosed  with  peat,  and  those 
not  so  treated.  Each  of  the  moieties  were  thus 
.again  subdivided  into  two  parts  of  equal  areas, 
making  three  parcels  per  plot.  One  of  the  sub- 
divisions received  mineral  manure  according  to 
the  full-dosed  portions,  viz.,  200  lb.  of  nitrate  of 
soda  per  acre  for  Potatos,  and  88  lb.  for  the 
cereals.  There  was  now  a  series  of  three  experi- 
ments : — First,  cultivation  on  a  mineral  manure 
with  nitrate  ;  secondly,  cultivation  with  a  mineral 
manure  and  turf,  but  no  nitrate  ;  thirdly,  culti- 
vation with  mineral  manure,  turf,  and  nitrate. 
The  influence  of  the  mineral,  the  organic  nitro- 
gen, and  the  nitric  nitrogen  can  thus  be  com- 
pared. Bear  in  mind,  the  object  of  the  experi- 
ment was  to  ascertain  the  action  that  organic 
matter  would  be  able  to  exercise  upon  the  assimi- 
lation of  phosphoric  acid  by  the  plant. 

The  fertility  of  the  black  earth  of  the  soils  of 
Russia  is  attributed  to  the  preponderating  role 
played  therein,  by  their  humus.  The  humus 
contains  a  considerable  proportion  of  phosphoric 
acid  in  a  particular  state  of  combination  with 
organic  matter,  and  that  the  roots  of  plants 
absorb  with  facility.  All  the  soils  in  question 
contain    this  valuable   black   substance — humus, 


possessing  from  1  to  15  per  cent,  of  phosphoric 
acid.  Now  the  connection  between  the  humus 
and  the  quantity  of  the  acid  would  reveal  an 
interesting  indication  of  the  probable  fertility  of 
a  soil.  The  black  matter  is  a  kind  of  digestive  of 
phosphoric  acid,  that  it  places  in  an  immediate 
assimilable  form  at  the  disposal  of  the  plant.  M. 
Risler,  since  1858,  has  drawn  the  attention  of  the 
agronomic  world  to  that  important  fact.  He 
snowed  that  the  organic  matter  dissolves  much 
more  energetically  the  phosphate  of  lime  than 
water  charged  with  carbonic  acid.  Ed.  Conner. 


MARKET     NOTES. 

THE  CHRISTMAS  GRAPE  TRADE. 

Foktunatelt  for  the  grower  and  the  trade, 
the  Christmas  season  is  not  confined  to  the  day  or 
week,  but  is  prolonged  before  and  after.  I  am 
please  to  chronicle  this  fact,  that  both  growers 
and  salesmen  are  very  decided  in  their  statement 
that  Grapes  have  now  touched  the  lowest  price 
for  the  season,  and  are  now  rising.  The  present 
prospect  is  at  least  a  good  one.  There  have  been 
two  causes  which  have  kept  Grapes  at  a  low 
figure — first  the  quality,  which  has  not  been  of  a 
very  high  order;  and  then  the  bulk  on  hand  has 
been  more  than  the  trade  could  handle. 

In  connection  with  the  latter  fact,  I  must  note 
that  with  the  great  quantities  of  imported  foreign 
fruits,  including  Grapes,  except  for  the  better- 
class  trade,  there  has  been  much  to  keep  our  own 
supply  in  the  background.  I  have  noted  pre- 
viously that  Grapes  have  not  been  of  a  very  high 
class,  quality  being  wanting  in  finish  and  ripe- 
ness, and  size  of  berry. 

It  is  very  singular  that  while  there  has  been  a 
certain  call  for  better  Grapes,  the  diflicult  part 
has  been  to  obtain  a  fair  price.  Thus,  if  salesmen 
asked  what  they  considered  a  fair  price,  enqrvirers 
would  either  pass  on,  or  take  to  the  cheap  lines  ; 
and  thus  too  often,  while  the  salesmen  were 
holding  out  for  prices,  the  market  was  gone,  with 
the  result  that  with  the  best  only  a  medium  price 
was  obtained  at  next  market-day. 

The  present  market  points  to  a  healthier  con- 
dition, and  good  Grapes  are  now  wanted,  and 
being  moved  freely.  On  the  other  hand,  I  know 
of  large  growers  who  are  holding  the  bulk  until 
over  Christmas,  simply  supplying  the  order 
trade.  I  have  observed  Lady  Downes'  Seedling 
at  some  of  the  leading  shops,  as  also  Appley 
Towers,  but  these  Grapes  hail  from  private 
growers,  and  do  not  come  into  the  open  market. 

Gros  Colman  maintains  its  reputation  as  the 
market  Grape ;  no  Grape  can  show  in  propor- 
tion so  many  good  points,  the  chief  of  which 
is  the  large  size  of  the  berries.  Colour,  again, 
is  quite  up  to  average,  and  the  bunches  are 
good.  There  are  (ever  will  be)  some  wanting 
in  colour,  but  even  these,  if  good  berries,  sell 
quickly. 

Alicantes,  which  are  now  better  both  in  berries 
and  bunch,  meet  with  good  demand.  A  vast 
quantity  of  this  variety  has  been  very  much  out 
of  condition  in  every  respect.  The  season. has  no 
doubt  been  against  it,  especially  when  grown  in  a 
low  temperature,  and  in  some  cases  without  fire- 
heat. 

Muscat  of  Alexandria  is  now  wanted,  and  for 
these  fancy  prices  are  being  obtained.  While 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  keeping  when  well  grown, 
the  past  season  has  left  its  mark,  and  in  my  many 
calls  I  find  apparent  in  trade  and  private  estab- 
lishments the  great  evil  of  shrivel  in  the  berries. 
The  market  supply  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria 
throughout  the  autumn  has  been  of  very  middling 
quality,  in  berries,  bunches,  and  colour.  I  should 
suppose  the  returns  have  been  most  disappointing 
to  the  growers. 

Canon  Hall  Muscat,  in  the  hands  of  a  few  large 
growers,  has  sold  the  best  of  any  Grapes  through- 


out the  season.  With  this  variety  the  berries  were 
large,  although  in  some  cases  the  bunches  were 
thin,  and  this,  no  doubt,  is  the  cause  of  the  ready 
sale,  the  public  preferring  size,  and  not  considering 
quality. 

Gros  Colman  must  be  very  good  at  all  times  to 
command  2s.  per  lb.,  but  even  higher  prices  may 
be  occasionally  obtained ;  Is.  6d.  to  2s.  per  lb. 
is  the  average.  Black  Alicante  at  Is.  Gd.  is  a 
high  figure,  moi'e  going  at  Is.  to  Is.  3d.  per  lb. 
Muscats  are  diflicult  to  quote,  the  best  samples 
being  sold  from  4s.  to  5s.  per  lb.,  the  general  run 
being  3s.  to  3s.  Qd.  Canon  Hall  fetch  even  higher 
prices  than  the  foregoing.  The  prices  I  quote  are 
for  clean,  good  samples.  Grower. 


The  Week's  Work. 


THE    OHCHID    HOUSES. 

By  W.  P.  Bound,  Gardener  to  J.  Colman,  Esq.,  Gatton 
Park,  Reigate. 

Imported  Plants  of  Dendrobium,  Phalxnopsis 
Schroderianum,  Sfc. — When  a  plant  is  received, 
let  it  be  freed  of  dirt  and  insects  before  it  is 
placed  under  glass.  If  time  permit,  the  plant 
should  be  potted  in  equal  parts  of  the  chopped 
fibre  of  peat,  sphagnum,  also  chopped  into  pieces, 
and  good  leaf-mould,  these  ingredients  being 
intimately  mixed  together.  An  Orchid-pan  with 
no  holes  at  the  side  is  a  more  suitable  vessel  than 
a  pot  or  basket.  Put  a  few  crocks  on  the  bottom, 
and  over  these  some  chopped  rhizomes  of  bracken, 
and  fill  the  pan  to  rather  less  than  half  its  depth. 
Pot  rather  lightly,  keep  the  dormant  bud  of  the 
plant  slightly  above  the  rim,  and  secure  the  plant 
to  a  neat  stake.  Chopped  sphagnum  and  peat- 
fibre  should  be  used  as  a  finish  to  the  surface. 
Fasten  wire  to  the  rim,  and  hang  up  in  the 
warmer  house.  If  there  are  several  such  plants, 
hang  them  in  a  group  together,  in  a  light  part  of 
the  house,  and  afford  no  water  before  growth 
begins,  but  lightly  syringe  them  on  bright  days. 
If  several  flower-spikes  show,  retain  but  one,  and 
reduce  the  flower-buds  on  that  one,  to  two  or 
three  for  testing  purposes.  The  progress  of 
the  plant  in  the  future  will  be  increased  if  the 
flower-spikes  are  removed  before  new  roots  are 
made. 

Dendrobiums.— Many  of  the  deciduous  and  semi- 
deciduous  species  may  be  fit  for  removal  from  the 
quarters  in  which  they  have  been  resting  to  those 
somewhat  warmer.  The  new  pseudo-bulbs  often 
show  a  black  spot  on  the  skin,  the  result  probably 
of  lack  of  sunshine  ;  and  on  this  being  observed, 
the  plants  should  be  kept  rather  dry,  and  be 
removed  from  the  cool-house  in  which  they  have 
been  resting,  and  remove  some  of  the  flower  that 
might  be  obtained  by  further  resting.  Usually 
the  black  spot  appears  on  the  pseudo-bulbs  and 
dries  up,  but  should  it  spread,  scratch  the  spot 
with  a  sharp  knife,  and  sprinkle  sulphate  of  potas- 
sium (liver-of-sulphur)  or  black  sulphur  on  the  in- 
fected part,  which  will  soon  eradicate  the  disease. 
The  earliest  Dendrobes  to  flower  are  D.  aureum, 
D.  X  Cassiope,  a  beautiful  hybrid  ;  D.  x  Curtisii, 
and  D.  burfordense,  plants  which  can  always  be 
had  in  flower  at  this  season  without  causing 
injury  to  the  plants.  The  flowers  on  the  more 
forward  plants  of  D.  Wardianum  may  be  allowed 
to  gently  open,  and  it  should  be  remembered  that 
if  this  species  flowers  profusely  the  flowers  should 
not  be  kept  on  the  plants  for  any  great  length 
of  time. 

FRUITS    UNDEB    GLASS. 

By  James  Whytock,  Gardener  to  the  Duke  of 
Boccleccu,  Dalkeith,  Scotland. 

Strawberries. — The  earliest  batch,  which  were 
plunged  in  a  bed  of  tree-leaves  having  a  bottom- 
heat  of  70°,  should  be  afforded  a  temperature  of 
50°  to  55°,  and  when  the  flower-trusses  appear, 
remove  the  plants  to  a  shelf  near  the  glass  in  an 
early  Peach  or  similar  structure.  Assist  the 
setting  of  the  blossoms  with  a  camel-hair  pencil, 
or  by  slightly  syringing  the  plants  in  the  morning. 
Keep  the  plants  supplied  with  moisture  at  the 
root,  and  as  soon  as  fruits  are  set  in  sufficient 
numbers,  apply  a  surface-dressing  of  artificial 
manure,  and  a  temperature  of  G5°  at  night,  and 
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10°  higher  by  day.  Still  keep  the  plants  near  the 
glass,  syringe  the  foliage  daily,  and  keep  the 
bouse  moist.  Many  gardeners  find  the  present 
date  quite  soon  enough  to  begin  to  force.  Bring 
the  plants  on  slowly,  as  advised  in  an  earlier 
Calendar,  and  follow  previous  instructions. 

Fines  in  Pots. — Those  which  were  started  last 
month  in  a  bed  of  tree-leaves  should  be  taken  off 
the  pedestal,  and  the  materials  turned  over,  more 
being  added  so  as  to  maintain  a  heat  of  75"  only. 
When  the  buds  break,  increase  the  night  tempera- 
ture from  60°  to  65°,  according  to  the  state  of  the 
weather;  and  although  the  bed  will  supply 
moisture  to  the  air,  the  walls  and  floor  should  be 
moistened  with  weak  manure-water,  which  will 
fortify  the  foliage  against  attacks  of  red-spider. 
On  very  cold  nights,  do  not  let  the  temperature 
rise  to  the  normal,  but  let  it  drop  5°  or  7°. 

The  Earliest  Permanent  Vines,  where  the  buds 
are  swelling,  should  be  afforded  a  temperature  of 
55°  at  night  when  the  air  is  very  frosty,  increasing 
it  generally  to  60°  when  the  buds  burst  into 
growth,  and  affording  b°  more  on  mild  nights. 
On  bright  days  check  the  fires  early  in  the 
morning  hours,  and  let  the  sun  raise  the  warmth 
10°  or  15°  higher  than  the  mean.  Apply  ventila- 
tion every  morning  whenever  it  is  safe  so  to  do. 

The  Early  Fig-house. — The  Fig  is  coming  more 
and  more  into  general  consumption,  and  when  the 
trees  are  grown  under  proper  conditions,  forcing 
is  not  a  difficult  matter.  The  earliest  crop  should 
be  taken  from  bushes  grown  in  pots  in  porous  soil, 
loam,  and  provided  with  ample  drainage.  A  start 
may  be  made  at  the  same  time  as  the  early  Vines, 
plunging  the  pots  in  a  bed  of  tree-leaves,  and 
affording  a  night  temperature  of  50^.  Fig-trees 
growing  in  borders  should  have  circumscribed 
root  space,  or  much  wood  will  result  and  but 
little  fruit.  Let  the  soil  be  top-dressed  with  a 
good  artificial  fertiliser,  which  will  entice  nu- 
merous roots  to  the  surface.  The  house  of  planted- 
out  Figs  may  be  set  agoing  again  in  a  week  from 
the  present  date,  the  instructions  given  for  the 
earlier  Figs  until  the  second  swelling  being 
carried  out.  The  leaves  of  Figs  should  be 
syringed  daily. 

THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  T.  Turton,  Gr.  to  J.  K.  D.  Wingfield  Digby,  Esq., 
Sherborne  Castle,  Dorsetshire. 

Potatos. — Preparations  may  be  made  forthwith 
for  planting  sets  in  heated  pits  and  frames.  The 
tree-leaves  and  litter  in  equal  proportions  should, 
previous  to  making  the  bed,  be  got  together  and 
left  to  ferment,  and  the  interior  walls  mean- 
while be  lime-washed.  When  a  good  heat  has  set 
up,  turn  the  heap  and  let  it  still  further  ferment, 
and  in  about  a  week  later  build  up  the  bed,  firmly 
trampling  the  materials  so  that  the  bed  shall  set 
evenly.  Let  it  alone  for  a  few  days,  afford 
another  trampling,  and  soil  the  bed  with  heavy 
loam.  The  soil  for  moulding  up  the  rows  may  be 
of  a  lighter  nature.  Place  forthwith  sufficient 
tubers  in  mild  heat  to  sprout  whilst  the  bed  is 
being  got  in  readiness,  standing  them  upright, 
the  bud  end  uppermost.  If  laid  on  the  border  in 
an  early  Peach-house,  they  will  sprout  quickly 
and  strong.  Before  planting,  reduce  the  number 
of  shoots  on  a  set  to  two,  which  enables  the  sets 
to  be  stood  closer  together  in  the  rows,  and  the 
produce  to  be  of  a  regular  and  serviceable  size. 

Mushroom-house. — Collect  horse-droppings  when 
possible  from  the  dung  pit  during  the  next  few 
weeks,  and  make  up  more  beds  as  soon  as  it  can  be 
got  into  a  proper  condition.  If  the  materials  have 
to  be  taken  into  the  Mushroom-house  direct  from 
the  outer  air,  do  this  during  the  warmest  part  of  the 
day,  and  do  it  expeditiously.  Keep  the  tempera- 
ture at  60°  by  day  and  night  for  the  next  few 
weeks,  and  place  the  soil  for  covering  the  beds  at 
one  end  of  the  Mushroom-house,  or  in  some  other 
warm  place.  Damp  the  floor  two  or  three  times  a 
day  according  to  the  amount  of  fire  heat  used. 
The  hay  which  is  used  for  covering  the  beds 
should  be  removed  occasionally,  and  the  beds 
examined,  when  if  the  soil  is  found  to  be  dry 
afford  tepid  water  rather  abundantly,  after  a 
general  gathering  of  all  the  useable  Mushrooms, 
and  return  the  hay  after  the  surface  of  the  bed  has 
dried  somewhat ;  and  unless  the  bed  is  exhausted 
a  fresh  crop  of  Mushrooms  may  soon  be  expected 


THE    HARDY   FRUIT    GARDEN. 

By  J.  Wayne,  Gardener  to  the  Hon.  Match  Rolle, 

Bicton,  Budleigh  Salterton,  Devonshire. 
Bush-fruit  :  Gooseberries. — It  is  doubtful,  even 
where  tomtits  and  other  birds  take  the  buds, 
whether  anything  is  gained  by  delaying  the 
pruning  till  late  in  the  spring,  as  in  such  case  it 
is  not  safe  to  leave  the  bushes  unprotected,  the 
birds  taking  the  buds  on  the  very  shoots  neces- 
sary for  forming  a  symmetrical,  crown.  When 
the  bushes  are  pruned  at  the  present  season,  and 
afterwards  syringed  with  whitewash  and  soot, 
with  half-a-pint  of  quassia  extract  mixed  with 
every  -i  gallons,  the  depredators  do  but  little 
harm.  Pruning  finished,  clear  up  the  prunings, 
manure  and  dig  the  land,  leaving  it  in  a  neat 
condition.  If  the  Gooseberry  sawfly-caterpillar 
gave  trouble  last  year,  it  is  good  practice  to  clear 
away  the  soil  under  each  bush,  trench  it  in  deeply 
in  another  part  of  the  garden,  and  replace  it  with 
fresh  soil.  The  pupas  are  found  in  the  upper 
layer  of  soil,  and  seldom  deeper  than  3  inches. 
The  lowermost  shoots  should  be  cut  back  to 
within  an  inch  of  their  origin,  and  those  that  are 
upwards  of  2  feet  in  length  shortened.  Kemove 
all  weak  and  some  of  the  strongest  shoots  that 
spring  from  the  centre  of  the  bush,  and  leave  the 
bearing  shoots  3  to  4  inches  apart.  Young 
bushes  should  be  severely  cut  back  during  the 
first  few  years,  varieties  of  an  erect  habit  of 
growth  to  an  outside  bud,  pendulous  and  spread- 
ing ones  to  an  inside  bud  ;  and  much  less  pruning 
would  be  necessary  if  the  shoots  were  disbudded 
in  the  early  summer  months. 

Currants. — The  black-fruited  variety  produces 
its  finest  fruit  on  shoots  of  the  previous  year  and 
on  the  stubby  shoots,  and  some  of  the  latter 
should  be  retained.  Shoots  that  are  getting 
barren  should  be  cut  down  to  the  ground,  and 
new  growths  selected  which  spring  from  the 
base,  allowing  plenty  of  space  between  the 
branches  generally.  The  shoots  of  young  bushes 
should  be  cut  down  to  within  6  or  9  inches  of  the 
last  pruning  for  the  first  two  or  three  years,  this 
operation  applying  also  to  the  red  and  white 
varieties.  The  last  two,  if  fruiting,  should  have 
all  side  shoots  cut  back  to  within  f  of  an  inch 
of  their  base,  and  leading  shoots  to  within 
9  inches  of  the  point  of  origin.  Currants  pay  for 
liberal  dressings  of  farmyard  manure  on  light 
soils,  and  spent  hot-bed  materials  on  heavy  land. 
Cuttings. — Currant  and  Gooseberry  shoots  for 
the  making  of  cuttings,  should  be  selected  from 
the  prunings,  these  being  12  to  15  inches  long. 
They  may  be  made  into  cuttings  forthwith  and 
put  out  in  ranks  at  0  inches  deep,  -t  inches  apart, 
the  ranks  being  12  inches  asunder.  All  bxuls 
on  the  shoots  should  be  cut  out  except  the  upper- 
most four,  excepting  in  the  case  of  the  black 
Currant,  upon  which  all  the  buds  should  be  left. 


PLANTS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  J.  C.  Tallack,  Gardener  to  E.  Miller  Mundy,  Esq., 
Shipley  Hall,  Derby. 
Hipp  eastr  urns.- — Those  who  require  flowers  at  a 
very  early  date  should  now  make  preparations. 
Let  a  gentle  hot-bed  be  made  up  of  fermented 
tree-leaves,  from  which  the  rank  fumes  have 
passed  off ;  or  failing  these,  employ  tanner's 
bark,  and  with  or  without  hot-water  pipes  be- 
neath the  bed,  according  to  circumstances. 
When  the  heat  is  steady  at  60°  to  G5Q,  the  bulb- 
pots  may  be  plunged  to  the  rims,  and  the  top 
heat  maintained  steady  at  about  but  not  ex- 
ceeding 55°,  which  will  have  the  effect  of  causing 
the  spikes  to  advance  slightly  before  the  leaves, 
which  is  the  more  desirable  condition.  But  little 
water  will  be  required  beyond  what  is  afforded 
the  plants  by  way  of  syringing  and  damping- 
down  the  house,  though  a  very  good  practice  is 
to  immerse  the  pots  in  some  fairly  strong  manure- 
water  if  the  soil  is  poor,  and  allow  them  to  drain 
off  superfluous  moisture  before  replunging  them. 
Bulbs  which  may  need  repotting  should  be  shaken 
out  just  previous  to  starting  them,  and  be  re- 
potted in  a  mixture  of  turfy  loam  and  leaf-mould, 
together  with  a  slight  addition  of  decayed 
manure,  sand,  and  lime -rubble.  Such  bulbs 
should  not,  however,  be  put  into  warmth  till  the 
spring;  and  those  that  are  forced  early  should 
not  be  disturbed  at  the  roots,  but  bo  top-dres.srd, 
after  removing  as  much  of  the  old  soil  a.s  can  bo 
pricked  out  without  interference  with  the  roots. 


Lilium  Harrisii.  —  The  earliest-potted  bulbs 
will  now  be  sufficiently  rooted  for  starting  in 
warmth,  bringing  them  on  gently  at  first,  in  n 
temperature  not  higher  than  55°  in  a  fairly 
moist  house  ;  but,  as  in  the  case  of  Hippeastrums, 
very  little  water  at  the  root  should  be  afforded 
until  growth  becomes  vigorous. 

Clivias. — The  amount  of  root-moisture  afforded 
these  plants  should  now  be  considerably  reduced,, 
and  in  the  case  of  those  growing  in  borders  no 
more  water  at  the  root  will  be  needed  till  the  end. 
of  the  month  of  February,  unless  they  are  grow- 
ing in  shallow  borders,  or  close  to  the  hot-water- 
pipes.  Too  much  water  causes  the  leaves  to  lose 
their  tips,  and-  to  decay  at  the  edges. 

Solanums. — Some  plants,  in  proportion  to  the 
demand,  of  the  best-habited  of  the  berried  Sola- 
niuns,  should  be  divested  of  their  berries,  and 
placed  in  a  warm-house,  so  as  to  induce  side- 
shoots  and  tips  to  grow  into  sizes  fit  for  making 
cuttings.  An  early  start  is  very  necessary  in  the 
case  of  this  plant,  if  it  is  to  be  well  grown  within 
a  year,  and  plants  raised  from  cuttings  are  prefer- 
able to  seedlings,  the  habit  of  the  latter  not  being- 
always  good. 

Frame  Violets. — First  the  dense  fogs,  and  then, 
the  recent  frosts,  have  been  bad  for  Violets  planted 
in  frames,  which  are  never  quite  a  success  if  they 
be  not  freely  ventilated.  Violet  plants  should  be 
kept  free  from  decayed  leaves,  and  the  soil 
amongst  them  lightly  stirred  occasionally.  During- 
fine  weather,  in  the  absence  of  frost,  it  does  the 
plants  much  good  to  remove  the  lights  entirely 
by  day,  and  to  prop  them  up  well  at  night. 

Conservatory.  —  The  conservatory  and  show- 
house  should  now  be  cleared  of  flowering  plants 
gone  past  their  best,  and  furnished  with  fresh 
plants  from  the  greenhouse  and  supply  -  pits, 
including  Euphorbia  pulcherrima.  A  rather  low 
temperature  will  do  this  plant  no  harm,  if  the 
soil  be  not  kept  too  wet.  The  conservatory  or 
show-house  should  be  arranged  a  few  days  before 
it  is  wanted  at  its  best,  the  plants  taking  some 
time  to  settle  into  position. 


THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 

By  R.  Davidson,  Gardener  to  Earl  Cadogan, 
Culford  Hall,  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 

Summer  Bedding  Plants. — Pay  frequent  atten- 
tion to  the  bedding  Pelargoniums  standing  ia 
trays  and  pots ;  remove  decaying  leaves,  and 
stirring  the  soil  slightly,  so  as  to  prevent  moss  or 
weeds  growing,  and  to  aerate  the  roots  and  soil. 
As  regards  water  at  the  root,  apply  just  as  much, 
as  will  prevent  the  flagging  of  the  leaves. 
Coleuses,  Iresines,  Heliotropes,  and  Verbenas- 
should  be  kept  quite  close  to  the  roof-glass  in  a 
warm  frame  or  pit,  otherwise  weak  growth  will 
be  formed ;  and  be  afforded  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  water,  but  not  so  much  as  would  keep  the 
soil  constantly  wet.  In  order  to  preserve  the 
stock  plants  of  Lobelias  in  a  healthy  state,  they 
must  be  kept  quite  close  to  the  glass,  under 
genial,  buoyant  conditions,  with  as  small  a 
quantity  of  water  afforded  as  will  keep  the  plants 
growing  gently  at  this  season.  If  any  of  the 
stock  of  succulent  plants  are  likely  to  prove  short,, 
the  fleshy  leaves  of  Echeveria  metallica,  Cotyle- 
don pachyphytum,  C.  umbilicus,  and  others  of 
this  class,  should  be  pulled  off,  and  laid  on  dry 
sand  in  pans  or  shallow  boxes,  placed  on  a  shelf 
in  the  propagating-house,  where  after  a  short 
time  small  plants  will  form  at  the  ends  of  the 
leaves ;  and  these  should  be  carefully  afforded 
water,  and  when  large  enough  to  handle,  potted 
off  into  small  pots  in  sandy  soil.  Rooted  cuttings 
of  Marguerites,  Gazanias,  and  Calceolarias  should 
have  the  frame-lights  entirely  removed  in  fine, 
mild  weather,  otherwise  growth  will  lack  vigour. 
See  that  sufficient  protective  material  is  kept  in 
readiness  to  cover  the  frames  in  the  event  of  frost. 

General  remarks. — Much  may  be  done  to  main- 
tain the  appearance  of  the  lawn  at  this  season  by 
frequently  sweeping  ami  rolling  it,  and  the  paths 
may  be  similarly  treated.  Christmas-tide  brings 
in  many  gardens  much  additional  work  for  the 
gardener  and  his  assistants  in  the  matter  ••! 
house  and  othor  decorations,  the  necessary  prepa- 
rations for  which  have  to  bo  mad.'  before  other 
persons  begin  to  think  of  the  season  at  all.  Winn 
rvergrrons  arc  bring  collected,  1  lie  work  should 
be  carried  out  with  can1  and  discrimination ,  bo 
that  trees  and  shrubs  are  nol  spoiled. 
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EDITORIAL     NOTICES. 

-♦ — 

ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the  Publisher. 

.Letters  for  Publication,  as  well  as  specimens  and  plants 
jor  naming,  should  he  -addressed  to  the  EDITOR, 
41,   Wellington   Street,    Covent   Garden,    London. 

Communication*  should  be  written  OS  one  side  only  of 
THE  PAPER,  sent  as  early  in  the  week  as  possible,  and  duty 
signed  by  the  writer.  If  desire:!,  the  signature  will  not  be 
printed,  but  kept  as  a  guarantee  nf  good  faith. 
Newspapers.  —  Correspondents  sending  newspapers  should  be 
careful  to  mark  the  paragraphs  they  wish  the  Editor  to  see. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 


THURSDAY,  DEC. 
FRIDAY,         DEC. 


-Christmas  Day. 

-Bank  and  General  Holiday. 


8ALE8    FOR   THE   WEEK. 

MONDAY,  DEC.  22— 

Bulbs,  Roses,  and  Hardy  Plants,  a1",  Stevens'  Rooms. 
—  Dutch    Bulbs,    Perennials,    Carnations.    <£c,    at 
<S7    and    6S.    Cheapside,    E.C.,     by    Protheroe    & 
Morris,  at  12. 
{For  farther  particulars  see  our  Advertisement  columns.) 


Average  Temperature  for  the  ensuing  week,  deduced 
from  Observations  of  Forty-three  Years  at  Chiawick 
—38  7  . 
Actual  Temperatures  :— 

London.— December  17  (6  p.m.!  :  Max.  5&= ;  Min.  i9' 

December  18  (9a.m  ).— Temp. 50' :  fine,  mild. 
Provinces.— December  17  (6  p.m. \:  Max.  5j°,  Scilly; 
Min.  SI".  N.E.  Scotland. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the 
The  National  National  Rose  Society,  held  on 
Rose  Society.      ,,,-,,,■  ,       :V         , 

the  11  th  inst.,  under  the  adroit 

chairmanship  of  Mr.  Shea,  was  interesting 
for  various  reasons,  some  of  which  have  a 
significance  beyond  the  limits  of  a  special 
society.  In  the  first  place,  it  cannot  be  said 
that  the  finances  of  the  Society  are  in 
an  unsatisfactory  condition,  although  there 
was  a  deficiency  in  the  "  gate-money  "  taken 
at  the  Temple  Show.  That  deficiency  was 
met  by  calling  on  the  guarantors  to  the 
extent  of  £90.  A  large  increase  in  the 
number  of  members,  representing  a  net  gain 
of  150,  was  no  doubt  attributable  in  great 
measure  to  the  fact  of  a  Rose  Show  being 
held  in  the  Temple  Gardens,  and  goes  far  to 
compensate  for  any  loss  that  may  have  been 
incurred  on  that  occasion.  The  deficiency 
in  the  receipts  was  no  doubt  attributable  in 
great  measure  to  the  alarming  illness  of  the 
King,  and  to  the  enforced  postponement  of 
the  Coronation — circumstances  which  had  a 
deplorable  effect  on  almost  every  department, 
whether  of  business  or  of  pleasure. 

If  the  Temple  Rose  Show  is  to  be  suc- 
cessful in  future  the  managers  must  consult 
the  tastes  of  the  general  public,  and  not  con- 
fine themselves  too  exclusively  to  catering 
for  experts.  Amongst  ourselves,  at  least,  we 
may  acknowledge  that  Rose  shows,  as  at  pre- 
sent managed,  are  tiresomely  monotonous, 
and  recognise  that  the  long  lines  of  green 
boxes,  beloved  of  exhibitors,  have,  however 
convenient,  no  fascination  for  the  public.  Mr. 
Shea,  in  reviewing  the  history  of  the  Society 
during  the  past  year,  took  occasion  to  press 
considerations  like  these  on  the  meeting,  as 
we  have  often  done  in  these  columns,  and  we 
hope  now  that  it  has  been  formally  brought 
before  the  Society,  we  may  see  Roses  exhi- 
bited so  as  to  show  their  beauty  to  advan- 
tage. We  have  had  proof  enough  that  this 
may  be  done  without  at  all  interfering  with 
the  critical  examination  required  by  the 
judges. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Pemberton,  alluding  to  the 
critical  remarks  made  by  the  Chairman,  took 
occasion  to  prescribe  his  well-known  panacea, 
viz.,  a  two-days'  show.     This  was  supported 


by  Mr.  Gordon,  but  was  not  adopted  by  the 
meeting.  The  only  way,  as  it  seems  to  us, 
in  which  a  two-days'  Rose-show — a  show 
limited  to  Roses  —  can  be  made  successful, 
is  to  renew  the  Roses  in  part,  at  least,  on 
the  second  day.  The  extra  day  is  wanted 
in  order  to  attract  the  paying  public  who, 
under  existing  circumstances,  only  hear  of 
the  show  when  it  is  all  over.  They  read  the 
accounts  in  the  morning  papers,  but  it  is 
then  too  late  for  them  to  indulge  their  desire 
tj  go  and  see  the  Roses.  As  it  is,  the  Roses 
make  a  sorry  display  at  the  end  of  a  summer's 
day,  and  on  the  second  day — well,  we  feel 
we  ought  to  put  on  mourning  for  them. 
If  it  could  be  so  arranged  that  the  compe- 
titive show  for  experts,  exhibitors,  judges, 
and  the  Fellows  of  the  Society  generally, 
could  be  held  on  the  first  day,  to  be  fol- 
lowed on  the  second  day  by  a  popular  dis- 
play of  Roses  arranged  in  the  most  attractive 
manner  possible,  we  think  a  result  satis- 
factory to  all  classes  might  be  arrived  at. 
No  doubt,  it"  the  prize  blooms  themselves 
were  no  longer  in  a  condition  to  receive 
visitors,  others  of  the  same  variety  would  be 
forthcoming,  perhaps  as  good,  or  it  might  be 
better  than  the  prize  blooms,  or,  at  any  rate, 
the  difference  would  not  be  appreciable 
by  the  public.  Of  course,  there  would  be 
difficulties  in  the  way,  but  enthusiastic 
exhibitors  are  not  in  the  habit  of  quailing 
before  difficulties. 

As  to  the  question  of  the  date  when  the 
principal  show  should  be  held  there  was 
much  discussion,  but  as  so  much  depends 
on  local  and  seasonal  circumstances  there  is 
no  fixed  principle  involved;  and  this  matter, 
which  is  one  of  expediency,  may  be  left  to 
the  decision  of  a  sub-committee. 

Of  much  more  general  interest  was  the 
question  raised  by  Mr.  Orpen,  as  to  whom 
the  Gold  Medal  should  be  awarded  in  the 
case  of  a  meritorious  novelty.  This  question, 
it  appears,  had  been  referred  to  a  sub- 
committee, who  had  not  been  aide  to  come 
to  a  definite  conclusion;  and  hence  with 
a  view  to  eliciting  opinion?,  Mr.  Orpen 
proposed  the  following  resolution: — 

"That  regulation  13  be  altered  to  read  as 
follows  : — 

The  Gold  Medal  of  the  Society  may  be  awarded 
to  any  Seedling  Rose  or  distinct  sport,  whether 
raised  in  the  British  Isles  or  elsewhere,  and  the 
variety  for  such  an  award  must  be  exhibited  by 
the  raiser  or  by  the  introducer,  and  the  Medal 
shall  go  to  the  exhibitor.  If  exhibited  by  the 
introducer,  the  Medal  must  go  to  him  as  such, 
and  the  raiser's  name  must  also  be  stated  on  the 
Award. 

No  variety  shall  be  eligible  to  receive  a  Gold 
Medal  if  distributed  earlier  than  May  1  of  the 
year  in  which  it  is  exhibited  for  such  an  award, 
and  no  variety  which  has  won  the  Gold  Medal 
at  an  exhibition  of  the  Society,  can  again  receive 
this  Award  at  any  of  the  Society's  exhibitions. 

The  subject  bristles  with  difficulties,  and 
the  Chairman,  perceiving  how  mixed  were 
the  issues,  wisely  suggested  the  postpone- 
ment of  any  decision  till  it  had  been  more 
thoroughly  discussed.  Between  this  time 
and  the  next  anniversary  meeting,  opinions 
may  crystallise.  For  the  present,  we  have 
to  analyse  the  proposals,  and  one  of  the  first 
things  to  do  is,  we  think,  to  separate  the 
merely  commercial  from  the  merely  hono- 
rific element.  If  A.  finds  by  chance  in  his 
grounds  an  accidental  seedling  or  sport,  he 
is  entitled  to  make  what  he  can  of  it  com- 
mercially ;  but  he  can  scarcely  expect  to  re- 


ceive also  the  same  honour  and  respect  which 
are  due  to  B.,  who  carries  out  a  scientific 
experiment,  as  a  result  of  which  he  brings 
to  light  a  plant  of  the  highest  merit.  In 
such  a  case,  B.  is  entitled  to  the  honour  as 
well  as  to  the  commercial  reward.  C,  who 
only  exhibits  the  plant,  in  like  manner 
cannot  claim  more  than  a  pecuniary  benefit. 
The  Society,  as  a  society,  has  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  the  commercial  aspects  of 
the  case.  It  should  be  as  the  fountain  of 
honour — as  the  temple  of  Minerva— not  the 
source  of  Pactolus. 

The  Report  for  the  year,  after  dealing 
with  the  work  of  the  Society  for  the  period, 
includes  a  note  of  regret  at  the  death  of 
that  enthusiastic  rosarian,  Mr.  Grahame, 
and  at  the  enforced  retirement  of  the  Senior 
Secretary  and  founder  of  the  Society,  Rev. 
H.  H.  D'Ombrain.  Though  physically  unable 
to  take  part  in  the  Society's  meetings,  it  is 
pleasing  to  know  that  his  interest  in  Roses, 
as  shown  by  a  recent  article  in  our  columns, 
and  intheNational  RoseSociety,still  remains 
undiminished. 


*#*  Our  Almanac. — According  to  our  usual 
practice,  we  shall  shortly  issue  a  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  Almanac  for  the  year  1903.  In  order 
to  make  it  as  useful  as  possible  for  reference,  we 
shall  be  obliged  if  Secretaries  of  Horticultural, 
Botanical,  and  allied  Societies,  or  any  of  our  corre- 
spondents, will  send  us  IMMEDIATE  INTIMATION 
of  all  fixtures  for  the  coming  year. 

View  in  the  Rock  Garden,  Chaddlewood 

(Sapplemjntary  Illustration). — An  article  on  the 
gardens     of     Chaddlewood,    South     Devon,    the 
residence  of  Mr.  G.   Soltau  -  Stmons,  appeared 
in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  on  February  2,  1901, 
accompanied    by   several    illustrations.      In   the 
present  number  a  view  in  the  rock  garden  appears 
as  a  supplementary  illustration.     As  was  pointed 
out  in  the  article  referred  to,  it  is  in  this  portion 
of  the   grounds   that  the   flower-lover's  interest 
culminates,   for   the   rock   garden,   which  is    its 
owner's  special  hobby,  is  the  best  on  the  mainland 
of  the  south-west.     Every  stone  has  been  placed 
in   position   under   Mr.   Soltau  -  Stmons'   super- 
vision, and  every  occupant  planted  by  his  own 
hands.    It  is  not  merely  a  garden  of  alpine  plants, 
for   numerous  subjects    in   the   way   of    shrubs, 
perennials,  and  annuals,  remarkable  for  beauty  of 
form  or  flower,  have  been  introduced  with   the 
happiest  results.     The  main  portion  of  the  rock 
garden,  a  view  of   a   corner  of   which  appeared 
on   p.   Ml,   vol.   xxix.,   lies   to   the  front   of    the 
subject  of  the  accompanying  illustration,  which 
represents    a   narrow     pathway     leading    to     a 
sheltered  recess  in  which  Ferns  and  other  shade- 
loving  plants  luxuriate.      On  either  side  of  the 
pathway   are  bushes    of    the   cut-leaved    Maple 
(Acer  polymorphum  dissectum),  one  pale  green 
in  colour,  the  other  deep  crimson.     These  have 
been  planted  over  thirty  years.     In  front  of  the 
left-hand  Maple  is  a  plant  of  Campanula  pelvi- 
formis,  behind  which  is  one  of  Erica  codonodes, 
that  at  Chaddlewood  reaching  a  height  of  10  feet, 
and  reproducing  itself  freely  from  self-sown  seed. 
At  the  extreme  upper  corner  to  the  left,  may  be 
seen  Yucca  gloriosa  in  flower,  while  in  the  fore- 
ground, on  the  right,  are  Androsace  lanuginosa, 
Oenothera  marginata  (or  eximia) ,  Erigeron  mucro- 
natus,  Sempervivums,  and  a  Helianthemum.     In 
the  background,  amongst  a  wealth  of  verdure,  are 
the  hardy  Palm  (Trachycarpus  excelsus),  Yuccas, 
and  Cotoneaster  horizontalis.     A  list  of  the  occu- 
pants of  this  rock-garden  would  fill  a  column,  but 
it  may  be  said  that  the  best  species  of  Saxifrages, 
Seduins,    alpine     Pinks,    Androsaces,     Phloxes, 
Aubrietias,    Campanulas,    and     other    perennial 
rock  plants,   are   successfully    grown ;   and  that 
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other  subjects,  such  as  Lotus  peliorhyncus  and 
Phacelia  campanularia,  art'  employed  with  excel- 
lent effect.  S.  W.  F. 

The  National  Chrysanthemum  Society 
AND  ITS  JUDGES. — Judging  from  the  correspond- 
ence we  have  received  on  this  subject,  a  great 
deal  of  unpleasant  feeling  exists  on  this  matter. 
We  do  not  insert  all  the  letters  we  have  received, 
partly  from  want  of  space,  but  chiefly  because 
they  show  a  tendency  to  indulge  in  personalities 
and  insinuations,  some  overt,  others  covert. 
These  latter  for  us  are  the  most  objectionable, 
as  we  should  be  made  the  means  of  publishing- 
statements  the  significance  of  which  is  unknown 
to  us.  Quite  apart  from  personalities,  however, 
the  principle  stands  out  clearly  that  it  is  very 
objectionable  for  a  committee  of  a  society  to 
appoint  any  of  its  own  members  to  any  paid  office 
whilst  they  remain  members  of  that  committee. 
It  is  true  that  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  appoints  judges,  some  of  whom 
may  be  from  their  own  body;  but  such  judges 
are  not  paid,  and  merely  act  in  the  same  capacity 
as  members  of  the  committees  do. 

Bronze  Age  Vases  from  Crete.— In  the 

Journal  of  Hellenic  Studies  (1902),  tab.  xii.,  are 
•described  and  beautifully  figured  some  vases 
found  in  the  ruins  of  a  house  of  the  Bronze  Age. 
•Some  bear  representations  of  a  shell,  and  others 
conventionalised  representations  of  the  Egyptian 
•blue  Lotus  Nympheea  ccarulea,  as  identified  by 
Prof.  Vines  and  Dr.  Masters. 

Hybrid  Poppies.— M.  Cayeux,  in  a  recent 
number  of  the  Revue  Horticole,  publishes  an 
account  of  a  hybrid  which  he  raised  between 
Papaver  pilosum  and  P.  bracteatum,  his  object 
•being  to  obtain  a  hybrid  with  the  free  and  con- 
tinuous flowering  habit  of  the  former.  He 
obtained  ultimately  a  plant  with  intermediate 
characters  between  the  two  species  named,  and 
which  is  figured  on  p.  527  of  the  Revue  Horticole 
lor  November  16. 

CLEMATIS  TANGUTICA.— This  species  flowers 
>in  spring  from  the  wood  of  the  preceding 
season.  It  is  a  scandent  species,  with  palmate 
•leaves,  very  deeply  divided  and  sub-divided,  and 
■with  the  ultimate  segments  very  narrow.  The 
'flowers,  borne  on  long  stalks,  measure  between 
3  and  4  inches  across,  and  have  four,  oblong, 
yellow,  spreading  segments.  It  is  nearly  allied 
to,  but  for  garden  purposes  quite  distinct  from, 
■£.  orientalis.  A  coloured  figure  is  given  in  the 
■Revue  Horticole  for  November  16. 

SALE  OF  POISONS.  —  Various  rumours  are 
afloat  as  to  the  tenour  of  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  government  to  consider 
the  question  of  the  sale  of  poisons,  but  until  the 
-report  has  been  presented  to  Parliament,  no 
definite  or  reliable  information  is  likely  to  be 
forthcoming. 

A  Canadian  Note. — A  good  project  is  now 

afoot  for  extending  railway  communication  from 
-Ontario  to  the  Pacific  coast  of  British  Columbia. 
The  length  of  the  projected  railway  is  3,000  miles, 
-and  trade  with  the  Far  East  will  thus  be  greatly 
facilitated  and  encouraged.  Canada  has  vast 
stores  of  horticultural  and  agricultural  produce  to 
•dispose  of,  as  well  as  valuable  minerals,  and  it  says 
-much  for  the  pluck  and  determination  of  our 
■Canadian  brethren,  that  to  look  at  it  one  way — 
<ihey  have  designed  a  "  fall"  with  the  combines  of 
(the  United  States  with  such  admirable  "  play." 

Dr.  John  Lowe.  —  We  regret  to  have  to 
record  the  death  of  this  gentleman  at  Weybridge 
on  the  12th  inst.  Dr.  Lowe  interested  himself 
.greatly  in  botanical  and  horticultural  matters, 
and  was  at  one  time  a  frequent  contributor  to 
.the  Transactions  of  the  Botanical  Society  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  occasionally  to  our  own  columns.  He 
was  also  for  a  time  a  member  of  the  Scientific 


Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 
His  best  known  book  is  his  work  on  the  Yew- 
trees  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  an  interesting 
volume  denoting  great  industry  and  insight, 
appropriately  illustrated. 

The  New  Grape  shown  at  the  last  meeting 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  has  been 
named  Crawley's  Kippington  Grange  Seedling, 
not  Nippington  Grange  as  was  printed  last  week. 

TheOrigin  of  Protoplasm.— A  new  sugges- 
tion as  to  the  nature  and  origin  of  protoplasm  has 
been  made  by  Herrara.*  By  triturating  the 
acetate,  carbonate,  or  chloride  of  calcium  with 
glacial  phosphoric  acid,  and  then  treating  the 
resulting  substance  with  salt  solutions,  the  author 
obtains  a  mass  which  behaves  under  the  micro- 
scope very  much  as  does  protoplasm.  It  shows 
amoeboid  motion,  a  vacuolar  or  granular  structure, 
plasmolyzes  in  certain  cases  when  treated  with 
plasmolyzing  solutions,  can  be  stained  with 
methyl  green,  has  its  movements  accelerated  by 
sodium  chloride,  &c. 

Gardening  Instructors  in  Ireland.— The 
following  advertisement  appeared  on  December  9, 
in  the  Dublin  Irish  Times,  and  may  be  worth  the 
attention  of  young  Irish  gardeners  in  England 
who  may  be  qualified  to  act  as  itinerant  instruc- 
tors in  fruit  growing  and  in  general  gardening, 
under  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Tech- 
nical Instruction  in  Ireland.  F.  W.  B. 

SITUATIONS  VACANT. 

nEPARTMENT     OF     AGRICULTURE    AND    TECH- 

*->  NICAL  INSTRUCTION  FOR  IRELAND. 

INSTRUCTION  IN  FRUIT  GROWING  AND  GENERAL 

GARDENING. 

A  number  of  County  Committees  of  Agriculture  and 
Technical  Instruction  require  the  services  of  Itinerant 
Instructors  in  Fruit  Growing  and  General  Gardening. 
The  remuneration  offered  varies  from  £2  to  £3  per 
week,  according  to  qualifications,  together  with  ex- 
penses of  locomotion. 

With  a  view  to  securing  suitable  Instructors  for  these 
posts,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical 
Instruction  invite  applications  from  young  Irishmen 
who  have  had  experience  in  Fruit  Growing  and  Gar- 
dening, and  who  are  prepared  to  undergo  an  exami- 
nation which  will  be  held  at  the  Albert  Institute, 
Glasnevin,  Dublin,  at  10  o'clock,  a.m.,  on  Friday. 
January  9, 1903. 

The  Department  are  prepared  to  employ,  with  the 
ultimate  object  of  training  them  to  become  Instructors 
in  Fruit  Growing  and  General  Gardening,  a  limited 
number  of  Candidates  who,  while  not  reaching  the 
required  standard,  have  shown  in  the  examination  a 
certain  degree  of  proficiency  and  promise. 

Full  particulars  and  forms  of  application  to  attend 
the  examination,  which  must  be  sent  to  the  Depart- 
ment not  later  than  January  5,  1903,  may  be  had  from— 
THE  SECRETARY. 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical 
Instruction  for  Ireland, 
Upper  Merriou  Street,  Dublin. 

DAPHNE  Verloti  is  a  variety  of  D.  Cneorum, 
found  in  the  vicinity  of  Grenoble.  It  is  a  fort- 
night later  in  flowering  than  the  species,  and  has 
larger  and  more  deeply  coloured  flowers,  as 
fragrant  as  those  of  the  type.  It  is  an  admirable 
plant  for  the  rockery.  A  coloured  figure  is  given 
in  the  last  number  of  the  Revue  Horticole 
(December  1). 

The  Live  Stock  Journal  Almanac  for 

1903. — In  addition  to  the  specially  compiled  cal- 
endar and  diary,  breeders'  tables,  lists  of  societies 
and  fairs,  statistics,  breeders'  directory,  &c.,  it 
contains  forty-seven  special  articles  dealing  with 
all  varieties  of  live  stock,  and  numerous  illustra- 
tions of  noted  specimens,  chiefly  prize-winners  at 
leading  shows  of  the  year. 

A  Vineyard  in  Paris.— In  the  number  for 

December  5,  Le  Jardin  gives  an  illustration  and 
a  description  of  a  vineyard  at  the  corner  of  the 
Rue  Damremont,  Lamarck  and  Grandes  Carrieres. 
There  are  five  hundred  Vines  of  tho  variety 
known  as  Trousseau.  They  bear  well,  and  are 
utilised  for  wine-making.  The  illustration  shows 
the  vineyard  surrounded  by  tall  houses  of  the 
Parisian  type. 

*  Herrara,  A.  L.,  Lc  protoplasma  de  mitaphotphate  dc 

chaux.  Mem,  Rev.  Hoc.  Set.  " Antonio  Ahalc,"  Mexico,  17, 
201-213,  1902. 


"The  Via  Eastern  Telegraphic  Social 
Code." — This  publication,  compiled  by  Robert 
T.  Atkinson,  and  issued  by  W«.  Hutchinson  & 
Co.,  Trafalgar  Buildings,  Charing  Cross,  and 
Robert  T.  Atkinson,  Salisbury  House,  London 
Wall,  E.C.,  contains  a  list  of  the  Eastern  and 
Associated  Telegraph  Companies'  stations,  and  of 
their  code  words.  As  these  number  over  fifteen 
thousand,  a  practically  endless  variety  of  sen- 
tences and  messages  generally  can  be  expressed, 
as  well  as  dates,  numbers,  cash  references,  and  so 
on.  The  system  seems  simple,  and  the  code-boot 
should  be  of  great  assistance  to  those  availing 
themselves  of  the  companies'  telegraphic  stations. 

Double-spathedRichardia.—  Mr.  William 

Merritt  sends  us  a  photograph  of  Richardia 
africana,  grown  by  him.  at  Hungerford,  and 
which  has  produced  two  white  spathes.  Such  an 
occurrence  is  not  unusual,  and  illustrations  of  it 
have  been  given  in  our  columns. 

"  IPPI-APPA."  —  This  rather  suggestive  title 
applies  to  Carludovica  jamaicensis,  figured  and 
described  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Jamaica  Botanical 
Department.  Its  leaves  are  used  in  the  fabrication 
of  "  straw  "  hats. 

"The  Gardeners'  Magazine."— Our  con- 
temporary, the  Gardeners'  Magazine,  is  sending 
out  this  year,  as  usual,  a  Christmas  number  full 
of  pictures  and  seasonable  letterpress.  The 
supplement  is  an  almanack,  with  a  coloured 
picture  of  an  old  country  garden  ;  so  readers  and 
admirers  of  the  paper  generally  will  find  no 
falling  off  in  its  attractions  this  year. 

The  National  Sweet  Pea  Society.— The 

annual  general  meeting  will  be  held  at  the  Hotel 
Windsor  on  Monday,  29th  inst.,  at  4  p.m. 

"  Manningham  Park  and  its  Trees."— The 

Bradford  Scientific  Association  and  the  Bradford 
Natural  History  Society  have  conjointly  prepared 
and  published  an  excellent  little  handbook  with 
the  above  title.  Its  cost  is  Id.,  and  it  is  printed 
by  J.  S.  Toothill,  Godwin  Street,  Bradford.  It 
contains  a  short  account  of  the  park,  and  of  the 
principal  trees  that  adorn  it.  The  information 
given  is  just  that  which  the  visitor  with  eyes  in 
his  head  wants. 

"Amateur  Gardening." — This  periodical 
appears  in  a  seasonably  gay  cover  and  with  a 
double  page  coloured  supplement,  picturing  an 
old  cottage  with  its  garden  full  of  flowers.  There 
is  plenty  of  readable  letterpress  and  abundance  of 
illustrations  in  the  body  of  the  paper,  so  altogether 
it  should  prove  a  welcome  Christmas  number. 
The  publication  also  contains  a  supplement  com- 
posed of  some  eighteen  pictures  reproduced  from 
photographs  taken  "  in  our  readers'  gardens." 
These  are  faithful  representations  of  beautiful 
scenes  as  well  as  of  specimen  flowers  and  fruits. 

Forcing  by  Means  of  Ether  and  Chlo- 
roform.—  We  have  kept  our  readers  informed 
of  what  has  been  done  in  Germany  and  France 
in  this  matter,  and  have  now  the  pleasure  to 
announce  the  publication  of  a  small  pamphlet  on 
the  subject  by  Mr.  Albert  Maumene  (Paris : 
Rue  de  Grenelle,  84  bis).  It  is  in  French;  but 
those  who  read  that  language  will  find  an  excel- 
lent summary  of  our  knowledge  up  to  the  present 
time.  It  has  a  special  interest  to  us  to  note  that 
M.  Maumene  deplores  the  want  of  initiative,  and 
the  indifference  to  what  goes  on  in  other  countries, 
o»  tho  part  of  his  countrymen.  We  seem  to 
have  heard  that  complaint  on  this  side  of  the 
Channel. 

"The  Agricultural  Annual  and  Mark 
Lane  Express  Almanac."— This  is  the  eleventh 
annual  issue  of  this  publication,  and  has  been 
duly  brought  up  to  date  as  regards  the  list  of 
societies  and  other  tabulated  information.  It 
also    contains    useful   articles,   many    of   which 
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relate  to  the  care  of  stock,  and  there  are  abundant 
and  good  illustrations.  Mr.  Joseph  Darby  con- 
tributes a  paper  on  The  Farm  in  1902,  which  he 
considers  to  have  passed  through  a  " peculiar" 
season,  but  favourable  for  the  live  stock  of  the 
farm.  Fruit  growing  receives  due  attention,  and 
Prof.  W.  J.  Maldon  writes  on  Developing  New 
Varieties  of  Potatos,  mentioning  the  variety 
Northern  Star,  which  has  sold  at  the  rate  of 
,£1,120  a  ton.  The  frontispiece  to  the  Annual  is 
a  portrait  of  the  Eight  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Warwick. 
The  publication  has  a  world-wide  circulation,  and 
is  issued  from  the  Mark  Lane  Express  Office,  1, 
Essex  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 

The    Surveyors'   Ii^stitution.— The   next 

ordinary  general  meeting  will  be  held  in  the 
lecture  hall  of  the  Institution  on  Monday,  Jan.  12, 
when  a  paper  will  be  read  by  Mr.  H.  T.  Scoble, 
(Fellow),  entitled  "  Rural  Drainage  and  Sewage 
Disposal."  The  chair  will  be  taken  at  8  o'clock. 
The  Institution  will  be  closed  from  Monday- 
evening,  the  22nd  inst.,  to  Monday  n.  orning,  the 
29th  inst. 

Liverpool  Amateur  Gardeners.  —  The 
annual  social  meeting  of  this  branch  was  held 
on  Wednesday,  last  week,  at  the  Common  Hall, 
Hackins  Hey,  Mr.  A.  W.  Ardran  presiding  over 
a  large  attendance  of  members  and  friends,  who 
thoroughly  enjoyed  the  programme  of  music 
arranged  by  Mrs.  Robins.  The  Association  is 
doing  valuable  work  amongst  an  enthusiastic 
band  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  Liverpool  and 
the  suburbs. 

"Agenda  Horticole."— The  first  of  the 
"  annuals  "  or  year-books  to  reach  us  is  that  of 
M.  Henry,  the  Chef  des  Cultures  at  the  Paris 
Museum  d'Histoire  Naturelle.  In  addition  to  the 
usual  calendar  and  the  directions  for  work  to  be 
executed  in  each  month,  there  is  a  variety  of 
articles  relating  to  practical  horticulture,  which 
renders  this  unpretending  little  book  very  service- 
able to  those  who  read  the  French  language. 

Mr.  Pockett's Chrysanthemums.— "When 
I  took  the   matter   of  raising   new  varieties  of 
Chrysanthemums  up  in  earnest,  with  a  view  of 
competing     successfully     with     the     celebrated 
French  raiser,  M.  Calvat,  it  was  thought,"  says 
Mr.   Pockett  in   The  Garden  Gazette,  "by  some 
of  my  friends  that  I  had  gone  *  dotty.'     However, 
I  decided  to  leave  no  stone  unturned  for  three 
years,  with  a  view  of  seeing  how  my  varieties 
would  stand    when   placed  in   competition    with 
the  (then)  greatest  raiser  in  the  world.     To  cut 
it  short,  the  object  was  achieved  in  the  second 
year.     My  friend,  Mr.  W.  Wells,  of  Earlswood, 
Surrey,  England  (to  whom  I  consign  my  varie- 
ties), was  able  to  take  them  over  to  the  great 
Paris  Exhibition  in  November,  1901,  for  the  six 
days'   Chrysanthemum   Carnival,   and    took   the 
first  prize  and  Gold  Medal  for  novelties.     I  need 
not  tell  you  that  they  also  obtained  the  highest 
honours  in  England.     This  success  has  induced 
many   other    raisers   in   different    parts   of    the 
world  to  put   more    energy  into   the   raising   of 
these  popular  flowers,  and  it  is  not  my  intention 
to  be  caught  napping.     I  have  at  present  nearly 
3,000  seedlings  to  be  flowered  this  coming  season, 
besides  testing   many  of   the  recently  imported 
varieties.     There  is   one  thing   I  cannot  under- 
stand, viz.,  why  there  is  not  more  time  devoted 
to  the  improving  of  various  flowers  by  those  who 
have  time  at   their  disposal.     A  few  years  may 
not  give  the    required    results,   but   by    perse- 
verance we  could  do  wonders  in  raising  varieties 
better  adapted  to  our  soil  and  climate ;  and  why 
not  export  as  well  ?     I  see  no  reason  why  capital 
should  not  bring  in  a  good  return  if  judiciously 
applied  to  the  raising   of  seeds    and  plants   for 
export,   besides    finding     healthy    employment ; 
and  probably  it  would  bring  Australia  more  pro- 
minently before  the   horticulturists   of  the    old 
world." 


Utilisation    of    Home    Products. — Dr. 

Morris,  who  is  exerting  his  energies  so  laudably 
in  the  promotion  of  applied  botany  in  the  West 
Indies,  points  out  in  the  Agricultural  News  (Bar- 
bados) that  in  the  days  when  sugar-growing  was 
very  profitable,  everything  was  sacrificed  to  make 
way  for  the  planting  of  Sugar-canes.  Then  sugar 
sold  for  ,£20,  or  even  £30  a  ton  ;  now  it  is  only 
worth  as  many  dollars ;  nevertheless,  enormous 
amounts  of  food-stuffs  and  other  articles  are  im- 
ported, a  great  part  of  which  could  and  should  be 
produced  locally.  The  high  value  of  molasses  as 
a  feeding-stuff  for  horses  is  pointed  out,  and  yet 
molasses  are  sold  at  very  low  rates  in  the  islands, 
whilst  thousands  of  bushels  of  high-priced  Oats 
and  corns  are  annually  imported  from  the  United 
States. 

Publications  Received.  —  Nature  Notes,  De- 
cember.—  The  Parks  of  Sydney  :  some  of  the  Problems  of 
control  and  Management.  By  J.  H.  Maiden.  Re- 
printed from  the  Journal  and  Proceedings  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  New  South  Wales. 


DE.     PRIOR. 

It  is  a  commonplace  to  lament  the  divorce 
between  Literature  and  Science.  Scholars  are, 
it  is  said,  as  a  rule,  unscientific  ;  scientists  are,  if 
not  illiterate,  yet  behindhand  in  the  grace  of 
thought,  speech,  pen,  which  familiarity  with 
classical  and  modern  literature  is  supposed  to 
yield.  There  are  on  both  sides  eminent  excep- 
tions, and  one  of  these  has  just  passed  away  in 
the  venerable  Dr.  R.  C.  A.  Prior.  An  accom- 
plished and  acknowledged  botanist,  he  was  also  a 
proficient  in  Greek  and  Latin,  conversant  with 
French,  Italian,  German,  with  Spanish,  Dutch, 
and  Anglo-Saxon;  while  his  fine  translation  of 
Danish  ballads  shows  his  minute  acquaintance 
with  the  Norse  languages,  no  less  than  his  power 
of  felicitous  expression.  To  all  botanists  he  is 
known  by  his  Popular  Names  of  British  Plants,  a 
book  not  alone  technically  valuable,  but  stored 
with  unfamiliar  quotations,  with  philological 
insight,  with  mediaeval  and  modern  folk-lore. 

A  descendant  of  the  poet  Prior,  whose  portrait 
hung  in  his  dining-room,  he  was  born  in  the 
annus  mirabilis  1809,  which  gave  us  Gladstone, 
Tennyson,  Kinglake,  and  a  host  of  notables 
besides.  He  went  to  Charterhouse  and  to  Oxford, 
tracing  much  of  his  later  intellectual  enthusiasm 
to  the  kindling  of  his  mind  by  Dr.  Buck- 
land's  geological  lectures ;  took  his  M.D.  degree, 
and  for  some  time  practised  as  a  physician  ;  but 
coming  into  possession  of  a  handsome  property,  he 
abandoned  professional  life,  and  devoted  himself 
to  his  favourite  pursuits.  He  spent  the  London 
season  at  his  house  in  the  Regent's  Park,  being 
a  zealous  member  of  the  Linnean  and  other 
Societies,  and  also  keenly  interested  in  Art. 

His  country  seat  was  at  Halse,  eight  miles 
from  Taunton.  It  was  for  many  years  a  stand- 
ing puzzle  to  him  why  a  village  in  which  no 
Hazel  trees  grew  wild,  should  have  been  called 
Halse  or  Hazel,  until  building  excavation  laid 
bare  a  mass  of  Hazel  bushes,  the  nuts  blackened 
but  retaining  their  form,  which  had  been 
covered  up  by  some  diluvial  disturbance.  On 
first  settling  in  Somersetshire,  he  was  ignored  by 
the  exclusive  rural  gentry,  as  an  unrecommended 
stranger,  until  Dr.  Metford  of  Taunton,  father  to 
the  inventor  of  the  Lee-Metford  bullet,  took  pains 
to  introduce  him  everywhere  ;  his  worth  was  at 
once  perceived,  he  was  made  a  magistrate,  and 
fell  with  much  complacency  into  a  country  gentle- 
man's life.  For  many  years  he  travelled  annually 
into  all  parts  of  Europe  (as  well  as  at  the  Cape), 
amassing  a  splendid  collection  of  dried  plants, 
which  I  had  often  the  privilege  of  examining.  His 
garden  contained  few  rare  living  plants,  but  he 
was  proud  of  his  success  in  propagating  the  un- 
common and  untractable  Cornish  Moneywort;  it 
hung  from  his  greenhouse  shelves  in  a  series  of 
small  pots,  which  he  would  present  to  horticultural 
visitors. 


It  was  at  Dr.  Metford's  that  I  met  him  first, 
about  the  year  1868.     He  showed  me  much  kind 
attention,  and  I  was  fortunate  enough  soon  after- 
wards to  give   him  pleasure  by  an   appreciative- 
review  of  his  book  in  an  early  number  of  Nature- 
Thenceforward  we  often  met   and   corresponded. 
He  was  an  admirable  host,  selecting  his  dinner- 
guests  with  special  care,  so  as  to  ensure  general 
and  lively  talk.     I  suppose   his   duller   acquain- 
tances had,  like  the  Bath  tradesmen  in  Pickwick* 
amalgamatious  of  their  own,  for  I  used  to  meet  at 
his  table  none  but  clever  and  entertaining  people. 
To  the  last,  I  never  saw  him  without  his  recalling: 
to  me  one  particular  occasion,  when  the  talk  was- 
so   good  and  so  well  sustained,   as  to  keep  the- 
ladies  from  the  drawing-room  almost  to  the  end 
of  the  evening.     Nor  could  any  man  talk  bettei- 
than  himself ;  his  erudition  was  endless,  and  he 
had  all  his  recollections  at  command.     I  remem- 
ber  relating   an  anecdote  which  brought   in   an 
allusion   to   Jean   Paul   Richter's  Siebenkas;   the- 
lady  next  him  asked  who  was  Siebenkas,  and  he- 
poured   forth   a   perfect    little    abstract   of  that 
delightful  but  not  universally  read  book.     Nevei- 
was  an  intelligence  more  alive,  more   searching, 
more  persistent  in  exhausting  any  subject  which 
attracted  him.     His  letters  to  me  cover   bewild- 
ering varieties  of  topic,  sometimes  drolly  incon- 
gruous.    He  seeks  my  opinion  as  to  the  authorship 
and   date  of  the  Benedicite  ;  and  wishes  me  to- 
write  out  for  him  the  once  popular  song, "  Unfor- 
tunate   Miss    Bailey,"    of    which    he    has    met 
with   a  Latin   translation.      Then  come   queries 
as     to     the     circular     spread     of     dodder     in 
Clover  fields,  the   law  which   governs   the   occa- 
sional  spiral   growth   of    Larches   and    Beeches,. 
the  genesis  of  the  "  Broom-squires,"  an  outlaw 
race  of  semi-savages  which  at  one  time  inhabited. 
the  Quantock  Hills.     He  is  writing  poetry,  and. 
wants   authority   for  certain    words,  adding  an. 
excursus   on   the    difficulty   of    obtaining    triple 
rhymes.     He  wishes  to  know  if  I  do  not  think  the 
intellectual   value   of    memory  to  be   overrated, 
citing  two  of  his  class-fellows  at  Charterhouse,. 
Sir  Charles  Trevelyan  and  Mozley  of  the  Times* 
who,  with  notoriously  bad  memories,  made  their 
mark  on  the  world.     More  than  once  he  begs  for 
comments  on  his  theory  that  the  cradle  of  the 
human   race   was    in    the    southern  hemisphere- 
Then  he  speculates  on  the  limitation  which  would, 
have   supervened  on   human  literature  had  the 
Papyrus  not  been   utilised,  on   the   relation  of 
science  to  the  Bible,  on  the  modification  of  the 
Spanish  national  character  during  the  last  three 
centuries  by  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.    In  the 
activity  of  his  brain  and  its  tenacious  recurrence 
to  its  themes  he  reminds  me  of  Gilbert  White,, 
only  Prior's  curiosity  was  omnivorous  ;  White's, 
happily  for  us,  confined  to  a  single  subject  and  a 
single  place.     From  time  to  time  he  put  out  leaf- 
lets, the  reprint  of  an  admirable  paper  on  plant 
collecting  and  preserving,  which  he  had  written, 
in  1808  for  a  short-lived  magazine  called  Eyes  and 
No  Eyes ;  disquisitions  on  the  edible  Ballota  Acorn, 
and  on  errors  in  the  popular  names  of  plants ;  an. 
English  versification  of  the  Dies  Ira',  for  which  he- 
solicited,  and  condescended  to  accept  my  sug- 
gested emendations.     One  curious  episode  in  his- 
career  was  a  frantic  attachment  to  croquet,  which 
he  made  for  some  years  not  so  much  the  relaxa- 
tion as  the  object  of  his  life.     Ordinarily  large- 
minded  and  tolerant,  he  resented  with  strange 
bitterness   any   depreciation  of  its  merits  as  a 
game.    At  one  of   his   garden   parties,  a   merry 
maiden   in   her  teens   made  fun  of   it,  and  pro- 
nounced it  slow.     He  took  her  mother  aside  and 
warned  her  solemnly  that  such  levity,  if  repeated, 
must   interfere    with    the     young    lady's    social 
chances  and  repute.     On  this  craze  was  built  his 
intimacy    with     Mark     Pattison,    as    dexterous, 
though  not  so  fanatical  a  croqueteer  as  himself. 
They  might  often  be  seen  at  Oxford  in  the  Long 
Vacation  tiring  out  successive  relays  of  partners 
on  the  Park's  ground. 
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It  was  very  long  before  decay  abridged  his 
vigour  of  mind  or  body.  "  I  am  eighty-two,"  he 
"writes  to  me,  "and  do  not  feel  my  age."  But  by 
■degrees  the  malady  which  Dean  Merivale  calls 
"  creeping  octogintiasis  "  began  to  hold  him  in 
its  clutch.  I  learn  from  him  that  he  has  ceased 
to  go  to  Halse ;  then  that  he  has  deserted  scien- 
tific meetings,  and  has  taken  his  name  off  the 
Athenaeum.  In  1897  he  for  the  first  time  employs 
an  amanuensis.     In  1898  he  has  become  decrepit ; 

like  Echo,  he  has  no  part  of  his  frame  remaining 
to  him  except  his  voice  ;  "  in  the  following  year 
that  too  is  reduced  to  a  whisper,  though  still,  in 
my  annual  visits  to  him  I  found  his  whispers 
interesting  and  instructive.  His  latest  letter  to 
me  was  on  March  10  in  the  present  year ;  even  in 
that  he  speaks  about  the  habits  of  insects,  but 
goes  ou  to  excuse  brevity  by  his  inability  to 
dictate  without  difficulty.  His  brain  was  clear, 
and  his  heart  was  kind  to  the  last.  Feeling,  as 
he  said,  that  he  had  enjoyed  more  than  foul  score 
years  of  unbroken  happiness,  he  bore  their  inevi- 
table eclipse  with  exemplary  dignity  and  patience. 
He  died  on  December  8,  in  his  ninety-fourth  year. 
•Corycius  senex. 


HYDRANGEAS  AT  OLD  COURT, 
CO.  DOWN. 

The  accompanying  illustration  (fig.  154)  shows 
a  portion  of  Lord  De  Eos'  garden  at  Old  Court, 
which  is  copiously  planted  with  Hydrangeas.  The 
species  seen  in  the  picture  is  H.  Hortensia,  and 
although  the  soil  in  which  they  are  planted  is 
similar,  viz.,  a  sandy  loam,  resting  on  a  gravelly 
subsoil,  the  colours  vary  from  blue  to  pink.  The 
garden,  which  is  well  sheltered,  is  situated  about 
20  yards  distant  from  the  shores  of  Strangford 
Lough,  and  about  15  feet  above  high-water  mark. 
The  figure  in  the  photograph  is  that  of  Lord  De 
Eos,  K.P.,  premier  Baron  of  England,  and  the 
photograph  was  taken  by  Lady  De  Eos,  who  is  an 
enthusiast  in  horticultural  matters.  J.  B.  C. 


thousands  of  bunches.  Tomatos  from  various 
parts  in  thousands  of  boxes ;  those  now  coming 
into  the  market  are  from  the  Canaries.  The 
flower  tra.de  has  grown  beyond  all  imagination, 
and  is  still  increasing.  The  flower  market  is  one 
of  the  sights  of  London  in  the  early  morning  ;  it 
closes  at  9  a.m. 

Many  of  the  baskets  formerly  in  use  have  died 
out,  notably  the  upright  reputed  bushel  with  two 
handles  at  the  top,  with  cord  loops,  and  tapering 
to  the  bottom  ;  the  "  maund,"  a  similar  basket  of 
double  capacity;  the  "junk,"  and  "half-load 
barge,"  Ac.  These,  like  the  head-gear  of  the  old 
market  porters — the  leather  hat — are  not  seen 
now,  and  not  many  of  the  old  form  of  porter's 
knot.  Many  of  the  old  customs  of  count  and 
weight  are  still  observed,  thus  :  a  "  cwt.  "  of  Cobs 
or  Filberts  is  one  hundred  pounds,  a  "tally "  is 
sixty,  a  "  score "  of  Lettuce  is  twenty-two,  a 
"  hundred  "  of  Oranges  or  Lemons  five  score  and 


COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 

The  great  market  of  Covent  Garden,  the 
•market  of  the  world,  presents  now  a  very  different 
appearance  to  what  it  did  when  it  was  first  known 
to  the  writer,  in  the  late  forties  of  the  past  cen- 
tury. Then,  what  is  knoim  as  the  "long 
market "  was  open  to  the  sky,  as  was  also  that 
part  which  is  called  the  Apple  market ;  now, 
both  these  sections  are  covered  with  glass,  and 
iorm  two  avenues  of  really  fine  dimensions. 
During  the  tenure  of  office  of  the  present  Super- 
intendent, Mr.  Assbee,  extensions  and  addi- 
tions have  been  made,  and  are  still  going  on. 
The  one  now  in  course  of  erection  on  the  south 
side,  in  a  line  with  the  flower  market  in  Tavi- 
stock Street,  is  called  the  French  market,  erected 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  demand  owing  to 
the  enormous  development  of  the  trade. 

Fifty  years  ago,  Bananas  were  unknown  to  the 
writer.  Tomatos  were  only  grown  by  a  few  gar- 
deners in  the  neighbourhood  of  Fulhani,  and 
then  only  in  small  quantities,  and  not  of  such 
quality  as  are  now  produced.  Cucumbers  used  to 
be  packed  or  laid,  six  best  fruits  on  a  flat  punnet; 
Strawberries  in  reputed  pottles,  a  most  incon- 
veniently shaped  basket,  being  very  narrow  at 
bottom,  widening  at  the  top,  with  a  cross  handle, 
holding  about  half  a  pound  ;  some  few  in  punnets 
holding  a  pound.  This  pottle  basket  has  long 
■died  out,  and  few  of  the  present  generation,  I 
imagine,  have  ever  seen  one.  Grapes  used  to 
come  in  punnets  containing  from  2  to  4  lbs.  in 
each.  Pine-apples,  chiefly  Queens,  were  grown 
by  a  market  gardener  at  Chelsea,  and  used  to 
sell  at  about  10s.  per  lb.,  so  that  a  small 
fruit  would  cost  a  sovereign ;  now  all  this  is 
changed  in  a  marvellous  manner.  Bananas  from 
Teneriffe    and   Jamaica    come    continuously    in 


the  "bag  "  of  thinner  material  is  largely  used  for 
Peas,  Beans,  Turnip-tops,  Turnips,  Carrots,  Pars- 
nips, and  Onions,  the  last  four  of  which  should 
weigh  1  cwt. 

The  following  fruits  and  vegetables  may  now 
be  found  on  sale  :  English  Grapes,  the  finest  in 
the  world,  always  to  the  front,  are  Alicante,  Gros 
Colmar,  and  Canon  Hall  Muscats,  of  fine  quality 
and  size  of  berry,  which  can  be  had  by  the  toil 
if  required ;  also  that  well-known  old  sort  Almeria, 
which  come  in  barrels  packed  in  cork-dust ;  as 
well  as  Belgian  and  other  varieties,  and  a  few 
Melons.  The  Apples  consist  of  Eibston,  King, 
Cox's  Orange  and  Blenheim  Pippins,  and  others, 
and  for  flavour  they  are  unequalled,  but  the  great 
bulk  consists  of  foreign  produce.  Of  Apples  there 
are  Californian  in  boxes,  containing  about  40  lbs.  of 
various  sorts,  Canadian  barrels,  Nova  Scotian,  &e. 
These  are  generally  fine  fruits  of  good  sorts,  such  as 
Eibstons,  Newtown  Pippins,  and  others.  The  Pines 


Fig.  154.— hydrangea  hortensia  in  the  gardens  of  lord  de  ros, 
old  court,  strangford,  co.  down. 


ten,  a  "  sieve  "  of  Cherries  or  Currants  twenty-four 
pounds,  a  "bushel"  of  Potatos  fifty-six  pounds. 
The  following  are  the  measures  now  in  general 
use :  the  "  pad  or  pot,"  an  oval  basket,  with  lid 
and  two  handles  at  the  top,  containing  a  cwt.  of 
Potatos,  for  which  it  is  in  use  when  Potatos  are 
young,  then  for  Cauliflowers  or  other  vegetables,  as 
required.  The  "  bushel  "has  half  the  capacity  of  the 
pad,  and  is  used  for  Potatos,  Peas,  Beans,  Spinach, 
Artichokes,  Beetroot,  Apples,  Pears,  &c.  Then 
comes  the  half -bushel  or  "  sieve,"  this  basket  is  in 
more  general  use  than  others,  being  at  all  times 
in  requisition  with  Kidney  Potatos  first  digging. 
Peas,  Beans,  Gooseberries,  Currants,  Cherries, 
Plums,  Apples,  Pears,  Cobnuts,  &c.  Next,  the 
peck  or  half-sieve,  many  of  which  are  rimmed, 
and  are  used  for  Strawberries,  and  will  hold  from 
10  to  12  lb.  The  flat  ones  are  used  especially  for 
Tomatos,  and  it  is  usual  to  put  12  lb.  in  each. 
The  "  bushel-flat,"  a  square  basket,  with  lid  and 
handles,  is  in  general  use  for  Cucumbers.  The 
Grapes  are  packed  in  flats,  in  one  layer  of  from 
six  to  twelve  bunches,  and  weighing  from  10  to 
13  lb.  or  more,  according  to  size.  There  are  a  few 
crates  also  in  use,  containing  about  three  bushels. 
The  ".sack  "  for  Potatos  holds  1J  cwt.  (108  lb.)  ; 


come  from  St.  Michael,  are  fine  fruits,  often  ex- 
ceeding 5  lb.  and  occasionally  6  lb.  in  weight,  chiefly 
the  smooth  Cayenne  ;  they  come  all  the  year  round. 
There  are  a  few  Persimmons,  a  Tomato-like  fruit, 
which  like  the  Medlar  requires  to  be  Wetted  before 
it  is  eaten.  Custard- Apples,  Grape-fruits,  Lyehees, 
a  little  nut-like  fruit  in  packets  of  a  lb.  French 
Pears  come  in  crates  of  one  or  two  layers,  in- 
cluding fine  Grout  Morceau,  &c.  Oranges  in 
variety,  viz.,  Denia,  Murcia,  Valencia,  Jaffa, 
Jamaica,  Teneriffe,  Tangierine,  and  Mandarin  ;  of 
Lemons,  there  are  fruits  from  Naples,  Malaga, 
and  Messina.  Of  Nuts,  there  are  English  Cobs  j 
others  are  foreign,  together  with  Almonds,  Brazils, 
Barcelona,  Chestnuts,  Spanish,  and  Walnuts. 
Bananas  and  Tomatos,  Ehubarb,  and  Cranberries 
in  unlimited  quantity. 

Of  vegetables  now  on  sale,  there  are  Asparagus, 
Artichokes  Globa  and  Jerusalem,  dwarf  Beans. 
English  and  Madeira  Chow  -  Chows  (Sechium 
edulc),  new  Kidney  Potatos,  and  plenty  of  old; 
Main  Crop,  Cauliflowers,  Seakale,  Spinach, 
Brussels  Sprouts,  Broccoli,  Cardoons.  Chicory, 
Celeriac,  Salsafy,  Celery  washed  and  unwashed, 
chiefly  from  Lincolnshire  and  the  Ken  district; 
Batavian  and  other  Endive,  Lettuce,  small  Salad 
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Cress,  Cucumbers,  Beet-roots,  Watercress,  &c. 
The  roots  also  are  plentiful  and  good,  and  reason- 
able in  price.  Most  Onions  are  foreign,  coming 
in  bags  and  cases ;  Carrots,  Turnips,  Parnips,  &c, 
come  in  bags  and  bunches.  T.  P. 


LAW    NOTES. 

EMPLOYER'S  COMMON  LAW  LIABILITIES. 

Important  Question  as  to  the  Testing 

of  Ladders. 

At  the  Brompton  County  ^Court  (London)  last 
Friday,  before  Judge  Stonor  and  a  Jury,  a 
gardener  brought  an  action  under  Common  Law 
against  a  firm  of  gardeners  and  florists,  the 
plaintiff  claiming  ,£50  damages,  in  respect  of 
personal  injuries,  said  to  have  been  sustained 
through  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  defendants 
or  their  servants. 

Plaintiff's  counsel  explained  that  his  client 
had  been  employed  by  the  defendants,  and 
on  September  9  last  was  sent  to  trim  some 
trees  at  Kensington.  The  plaintiff  was  using 
a  ladder  which  had  been  provided  by  his  em- 
ployers, when  one  of  the  top  rungs  broke  as  he 
stepped  upon  it,  and  he  fell  a  distance  of  some 
thirty  feet  to  the  ground.  By  the  fall  plaintiff's 
head  and  back  were  injured,  one  of  his  knees  was 
sprained,  and  he  sustained  a  severe  shock  to  the 
whole  system.  In  consequence  of  the  accident 
the  man  was  out  of  work  for  seven  weeks.  The 
plaintiff  substantially  bore  out  his  counsel's 
opening  statement. 

The  Judge,  in  directing  the  jury,  said  there 
could  be  no  doubt  that  gardeners,  florists,  and 
others,  who  provided  ladders  for  their  men  to  use, 
were  bound  to  keep  them  properly  tested.  It  was 
for  the  jury  to  say  whether  the  defendants  in  the 
present  case  had  been  guilty  of  negligence  in 
regard  to  the  testing  of  the  ladder  in  question, 
while  they  also  had  to  consider  whether  the 
plaintiff  had  been  guilty  of  contributory  negligence. 

The  jury  answered  the  questions  in  favour  of 
the  plaintiff,  assessing  the  damages  at  .£15.  His 
Honour  gave  judgment  accordingly,  and  allowed 
Costs. 


QUEENSLAND. 

MANGO  CULTURE. 
It  has  often  occurred  to  me  that  the  Mango 
could  be  cultivated  under  glass  in  England  to 
much  more  advantage  than  either  Apples  or 
Pears,  and  if  they  flowered  about  the  same  time 
in  the  Old  Country  as  they  do  here,  the  crops 
would  be  progressing  through  the  summer,  and, 
ripen  in  November,  December,  and  January.  The 
tree  is  remarkable  in  its  flowering  vagaries.  I 
have  known  it  (two  years  ago)  to  begin  flowering 
at  the  latter  end  of  the  month  of  May,  and 
continue  to  flower  till  October  —  the  first 
and  second  crop  of  flowers  yielded  no  fruit ; 
the  third  flowering  being  followed  by  a  good 
crop.  The  tree  grows  a  very  close  head, 
every  shoot  has  a  truss  of  flowers,  and  I  have 
counted  as  many  as  600  individual  flowers  on  a 
truss,  and  the  weight  of  the  flowers  bend  down 
the  branches  as  much  as  a  full  crop  of  fruit.  The 
tree  is  a  very  quick  grower,  and  will  bear  the 
third  year  from  seed.  I  have  forty-two  trees 
surrounding  my  place ;  many  of  these  are  35  feet 
high,  with  quite  as  much  spread  of  branch; 
stems  20  inches  diameter.  These  trees  have 
been  planted  only  twenty-eight  years.  Last 
season  the  crop  was  very  poor ;  but  this  season 
there  is  a  great  show,  and  if  ten  per  cent,  come 
to  maturity  that  are  setting,  there  will  be  a  great 
crop,  and  everybody,  including  the  cows,  will 
have  a  grand  time ;  tons  of  fruit  will  be  left  to 
rot  on  the  ground.  The  "  fruit-fly "  does  not 
trouble  the  fruit,  but  the  flying-foxes,  which  are 


large  bats  with  wings  extending  from  2  to  3  feet, 
destroy  an  enormous  quantity  of  fruit — not  so 
much  what  they  eat,  but  what  they  knock  down, 
for  in  the  morning  the  ground  will  be  literally 
covered  with  bitten  fruit.  The  fruit  here  is  of 
no  value,  except  for  family  consumption,  and 
what  are  eaten  by  the  cows,  as  there  is  no  market 
for  them.  Boys  and  girls  come  out  of  the  town 
and  carry  away  loads  of  them,  but  no  one  thinks  of 
buying  them.  I  have  noticed  in  the  Gard.  Chron. 
that  fruit  has  been  introduced  into  London,  and 
has  been  thought  a  great  deal  of,  but  I  am  quite 
sure  that  no  one  can  have  the  least  idea  of  what  a 
Mango  is  that  has  been  brought  from  the  Cape 
or  the  East  or  West  Indies.  The  fruit,  to  be  in 
perfection,  must  ripen  on  the  tree,  and  if  gathered 
even  a  week  before  it  is  ripe,  it  is  anything  but 
desirable ;  but  when  perfectly  ripe,  it  is  un- 
doubtedly most  delicious.  With  few  exceptions, 
all  that  are  grown  in  this  district  are  seedlings,  and 
although  many  of  them  are  large  and  rich  in 
flavour,  their  fault  is  that  they  contain  a  large 
amount  of  fibre  ;  whereas  the  standard  Indian  sorts 
are  fibreless,  and  much  superior  in  sweetness  and 
flavour.  When  the  Government  Nursery  was 
established  here,  I  was  appointed  manager ;  we 
had  two  Wardian-cases  from  Calcutta,  containing 
sixteen  plants  each ;  two  were  dead,  and  as  they 
arrived  a  considerable  time  before  the  ground 
was  ready  to  receive  them,  several  of  them  died 
after  planting.  They  grew  very  well,  although 
not  so  fast  as  seedlings,  and  soon  began  to  bear, 
so  that  I  had  the  opportunity  of  noting  their 
various  qualities ;  and  the  following  list  com- 
prises the  best  of  them — they  are  all  good,  and 
what  little  difference  there  is,  is  indicated  by  the 
position  in  the  list.  In  the  East  Indies,  Alphonsa 
bears  the  same  relation  to  Mangos  that  Cox's 
Orange  or  Ribston  Pippins  do  to  Apples  in 
England,  but  Alphonsa  is  a  shy  bearer.  If  I  had 
to  plant  only  one  Mango,  I  would  prefer  Kestapal 
chotta,  as  the  quality  is  about  the  same,  and  it  is 
a  great  bearer. 

List. — Alphonsa,  Kestapal  chotta,  Kachehaee, 
Chuckukeea,  Bangalore,  Kasta  palburra,  Dal- 
hugny ;  Goa  is  fine,  but  has  a  little  fibre ;  Kasta 
palburra  has  a  little  acid,  which  makes  it  very 
pleasant ;  Bhandoorea  is  another  good  one,  and  a 
great  bearer. 

As  they  cannot  be  successfully  propagated  by 
either  budding,  grafting  or  layering,  inarching 
is  the  only  mode  of  increasing  stock.  I  under- 
stand in  the  E.  Indies  moss  is  tied  round  the  root 
of  the  stock,  and  it  is  hung  up  in  the  tree  and 
inarched,  and  they  will  take  during  the  "  wet 
season  ;  "  but  here,  in  this  dry  climate,  they  re- 
quire about  six  months  to  "  take ; "  but  I  have 
no  doubt  that  in  the  moist  propagating-houses  of 
English  nurserymen  they  would  soon  "  take  ; " 
and  of  course  the  coarsest-growing  seedlings 
make  the  best  stocks.  The  fruit-stones  from  the 
E.  Indies  would  have  to  be  kept  moist,  for  if 
allowed  to  become  dry,  they  soon  lose  their 
vitality. 

One  good  use  we  make  of  the  fruits  here  is  to 
stew  them,  beginning  when  they  are  about  a 
third  grown,  and  use  them  till  they  begin  to  ripen. 
When  stewed,  they  much  resemble  the  Goose- 
berry fool  of  the  old  country.  I  have  no  doubt 
the  day  will  come  here  when  they  will  be  made 
use  of,  both  for  chutney  and  for  bottling,  for 
when  taken  just  before  they  a;  e  quite  ripe  they 
are  very  good,  and  look  beautiful  in  white  glass 
bottles. 

I  have  no  doubt  the  fruits  would  take  well  in 
all  countries  where  they  cannot  be  grown  out-of- 
doors.  I  hope  some  enterprising  nurseryman  or 
private  gardener  will  make  a  start,  as  I  am  quite 
sure,  when  once  the  ripe  fruit  has  been  tasted, 
the  culture  would  soon  spread.  I  expect  they 
could  be  had  from  the  West  Indies ;  but  I 
would  by  no  means  attempt  to  grow  seedlings 
D.  Buchanan,  Maclcay,  Queensland. 
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PLANT  BREEDING. — In  reference  to  this  sub- 
ject, I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  C.  T.  Drnery,  Gar- 
deners* Chronicle,  December  6,  p.  422,  that  we 
shall  never  be  certain  of  the  effects  of  hybridisaT 
tion,  until  we  first  find  out  by  experiment  the 
natural  range  of  variation  possible  under  culti- 
vation to,  or  in  the  parent  species  employed.  We 
must  first  see  what  simple  cultivation  can  do,  then- 
cultivation  and  selection,  then  cultivation  and 
cross-breeding  the  varieties  of  each  species,  and- 
then  finally  having  learned  the  potentialities  or 
variable  possibilities  of  the  parents,  we  may 
further  experiment  by  hybridisation.  The- 
Chinese  Primula,  the  Cyclamen,  the  Gloxinia,  the 
Hollyhock,  garden  Peas,  and  many  other  garden 
flowers  and  vegetables,  owe  nothing  so  far  as  we 
know  to  hybridisation,  and  still  different  strains- 
of  these  flowers,  &c,  are  stable  or  "  fixed,"  enough- 
to  come  true  from  seed.  On  the  other  hand, 
hybridisation  even  in  our  own  time  has  worked 
wonders  amongst  Orchids,  Begonias,  Carinas.-. 
Gladiolus,  and  many  other  things.  All  the  pro- 
gress made  in  the  improvement  of  cereals,  such  as 
Wheat,  Maize,  Oats,  and  Barley,  have  simply 
been  brought  about  by  cultivation,  cross-fertilisa- 
tion, and  selection,  and  not  by  the  hybridising  of 
any  two  species  together.  The  same  is  especially 
true  in  the  case  of  cattle  and  poultry.  The- 
main  difficulty  is  in  being  sure  what  a  distinct 
species  really  is,  and  how  long  a  time  has 
elapsed  since  it  naturally  appeared,  possibly 
as  the  result  of  Nature's  cross-breeding?  All- 
our  surmises  and  speculations  are  simply 
"guesses  at  truth,"  and  quite  as  likely  to  be- 
wrong  as  right ;  this  being  so,  all  we  can  be 
certain  of  are  the  results  of  direct  experiments. - 
It  is  quite  possible  that  some  spontaneous 
varieties  or  "  sports "  may  be  reversions,  or 
examples  of  atavism,  as  when  a  boy  resembles-- 
his  great-grandfather,  or  a  cross-bred  Chrys- 
anthemum goes  back  to  a  position  mid-way 
between  its  parents.  On  the  other  hand,  there  ■ 
are  bud  variations  on  many  species,  that  so  far  as 
is  known,  have  never  been  cross  bred,  so  that  we~ 
must  here  look  for  some  other  cause.  We  are. 
just  as  must  at  sea  as  to  the  action  of  certain 
stocks  for  different  varieties  of  fruit  trees  as 
grown  on  different  soils  and  in  different  climates. 
There  are  no  sure  and  certain  rules,  and  every 
fruit-tree  grower  has  to  experiment  for  himself, 
and  then  his  knowledge  is  often  quite  opposed  to- 
the  experience  of  his  nearest  neighbour !  I  quite, 
agree  with  Mr.  Druery  that  so  far  we  know  little 
or  nothing  as  to  the  apparently  spontaneous: 
origin  of  many  new  forms  of  vegetation,  but  that 
cultivation,  selection,  cross-fertilising,  hybridism, 
and  budding  or  grafting,  all  may  cause  variation', 
under  certain  conditions  is  a  fact  abundantly 
proved.  One  cause  of  variation  in  plants  often, 
overlooked  is,  I  believe,  irritation,  and  now  and 
then  friction.  Some  forms  of  fasciation  are  duo 
to  friction,  and  hosts  of  the  so-called  plant  galls 
are  due  to  punctures  and  possibly  the  injection 
of  some  subtle  fluid  by  which  the  normal  growth 
and  development  of  the  plants  tissues  become 
altered,  as  I  said  before,  probably  by  some  irrita- 
tion that  excites  the  action  of  the  protoplasm  in  a 
special  manner  around  the  focus  spot  or  area 
operated  on  by  the  exciting  cause,  insect  or 
fungus,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  last  word  on 
such  a  perplexing  and  complicated  question  like 
hybridism,  will  only  come  after  many  many  more 
years  of  well  directed  experiments  and  careful 
observation.  F.  W.  Burbidge. 

THE  NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY 
AND  ITS  JUDGES. — With  the  internal  affairs  of 
the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society  the  general 
public  have  little  concern  ;  but  when  something 
occurs  in  connection  with  those  affairs  that  may 
have  a  prejudicial  influence  on  the  action  of 
other  societies,  then  such  matters  do  concern  all 
horticulturists.  No  doubt  it  was  with  some  such 
belief  your  first  correspondent,  "  A  Country 
Member,"  wrote  to  you  on  the  subject  of  the 
appointment  of  members  of  the  Executive  as 
paid  judges  at  the  National  Chrysanthemum. 
Society's  "shows,  and  doubtless  desired  that  a 
practice  fraught  with  unpleasant  possibilities 
should  be  speedily  checked.  So  far  as  my  ex- 
perience goes— and  it  is  a  pretty  wide  one — the 
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National  Chrysanthemum  Society  stands  alone 
in  this  practice  ;  and  it  is  quite  welcome  to  enjoy 
such  isolated  distinction.  But  when  apologists 
for  this  objectionable  course  seek  to  better  a 
vicious  practice  behind  the  action  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  the  National  Rose  Society, 
and  even  if  they  choose,  the  National  Auricula, 
Carnation,  and  Dahlia  Societies,  these  persons 
must  understand  that  the  comparison  is  not  on 
all  fours  at  all,  as  none  of  these  bodies  pay  their 
judges,  but  obtain  from  them  purely  honorary 
service.  None  know  that  better  than  the  officials 
of  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society.  Will 
they  require  from  any  members  of  their  Execu- 
tive they  may  in  the  future  appoint  as  judges 
the  same  purely  honoraiy  service  ?  If  those  so 
selected  will  not  give  it,  then  is  it  but  too 
evident  that,  whilst  love  and  devotion  to  their 
societies  dominates  the  minds  of  the  members  of 
those  bodies  I  have  mentioned  above,  in  the  desire 
to  obtain  hard  cash,  the  National  Chiyf  anthemum 
Society's  members  stand  alone  amongst  all 
those  societies  named  as  wanting  in  this  love 
and  devotion  to  their  favourite  flowers.  If,  as 
said  by  one  apologist,  the  action  thus  complained 
of  is  a  "scandal,"  then  the  quickest  way  to 
cleanse  the  Society  of  it  henceforth  is  to  refrs? 
to  select  members  of  the  Executive  as  judges  in 
future.  A.  Dean. 

BLACK  CURRANT  BUD- M ITE.  —  When  I  came 
to  Shipley  four  years  ago,  I  found  that  the  Black 
Currant  bushes  were  infested  with  the  bud-mite 
to  an  alarming  extent — in  fact,  there  was  scarcely 
a  bud  of  normal  size,  and  I  learned  that  for  years 
past  the  crops  had  completely  failed.  Seeing  that 
good  results  were  never  to  be  expected  from  such 
bushes,  they  were  cleared  out,  burned,  and  a  new 
plot,  some  200  yards  away,  was  planted  with  new 
bushes,  obtained  from  Kent ;  since  then  the 
Currant  bud-mite  has  not  appeared,  and  fruit 
has  been  abundant  each  year.  This  experience 
differs  from  that  of  Mr.  Fletcher,  recorded  on 
p.  442,  but  the  cases  differ,  in  that  we  have  no 
near  neighbours  who  grow  Black  Currants,  in- 
fested or  otherwise,  and  the  probability  is  that 
had  Mr.  F.'s  neighbour  rooted  out  and  burned 
his  bushes  instead  of  cutting  them  back,  neither 
would  be  at  all  troubled  with  the  mite — that  is, 
supposing  the  plants  newly  brought-in  were  quite 
clear  of  the  pest.  I  can,  however,  substantiate 
Mr.  Fletcher's  assertion  in  regard  to  the  efficacy 
of  picking  off  affected  buds,  as  in  Suffolk  I  was 
enabled  for  some  years  to  hold  the  pest  in  check, 
and  I  lost  no  crop,  by  having  the  swollen  buds 
picked  off.  My  method  was  to  have  the  bushes 
picked  over  three  times  at  intervals  equally  divided 
between  the  fall  of  the  leaf  in  autumn  and  the 
bursting  of  the  buds  in  the  spring.  The  buds  were 
collected  in  tins,  and  brought  to  me  to  burn,  and 
though  there  was  a  recurrence  each  year,  there 
was  no  increase,  and  as  above  stated,  the  actual 
results  as  to  crop  were  good.  J.  C.  Tallack. 

THE  LOGANBERRY.— In  reference  to  W.  C. 
Leach's  enquiries  in  reference  to  the  Loganberry, 
I  find  that  the  plant  shows  no  tendency  to  climb, 
and  it  is  simply  a  Bramble,  a  cross  between  a 
Blackberry  and  a  Raspberry.  It  was  introduced 
by  Mr.  Logan  of  America,  and  Messrs.  Fell  &  Co., 
nurserymen,  Hexham,  were  almost  the  first  to 
distribute  the  plant  in  this  country.  My  mode 
of  cultivation  here  is  to  secure  the  long  shoots  to 
a  trellis,  these  being  quite  10  feet  in  length,  and 
allow  a  space  of  9  inches  between  the  shoots. 
The  best  time  for  fastening  up  these  growths  is 
after  the  fruit  is  all  gathered,  and  remove  the 
spent  fruiting  wood,  which  is  of  no  further 
use,  training  the  young  shoots  in  its  place. 
When  the  plant  is  strong  it  will  throw  up  eight 
to  ten  strong  growths,  but  five  or  six  are  enough. 
I  received  other  varieties  of  Brambles  last  autumn 
from  the  nurserymen,  which  were  planted  im- 
mediately upon  coming  to  hand,  and  have  now 
some  strong  growths  some  8  feet  in  length,  which 
will  bear  fruit  this  coming  summer.  Several 
lots  have  been  received  from  nurserymen  (the 
prices  varying  according  to  age  of  plants),  but  in 
no  case  have  many  canes  come  with  the  plants. 
The  fruit  of  the  Loganberry  is  excellent  for 
dessert,  cooking,  or  preserving.  A  few  applica- 
tions of  manure-water  are  beneficial  to  the  plants 
during  the  growing  season.  W.  Fulford,  Castle 
Eden  Gardens. 


THE  ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY'S  PRO- 
POSED NEW  HALL.— When  I  saw  the  plans  and 
elevations  of  the  proposed  new  Hall,  I  certainly 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  area  of  the  "  exhi- 
bition hall "  was  far  too  small,  and,  worse  still, 
that  it  was  so  hemmed  in  by  other  properties 
that  there  was  no  chance  of  enlargement  at  any 
future  period,  when  the  funds  of  the  Society 
might  reasonably  be  expected  to  be  in  even  a 
more  flourishing  condition  than  they  now  are, 
and  the  greater  space  required  for  exhibits.  If 
the  Council  have  not  already,  in  their  haste, 
driven  their  stake  too  deeply  into  the  ground,  I 
would  suggest  to  "call  a  halt,"  and  let  the  very 
handsome  capital  now  in  hand,  and  the  yearly 
increase  of  income,  accumulate  for  a  few  years 
more,  when  a  Hall  worthy  of  England,  and  second 
to   none   in   the  world,  might    be    secured,    and 


proportions,  the  Drill  Hall  might  be  a  sufficient- 
medium  for  yet  a  few  more  years.  The  old 
Council  of  the  Society  burned  their  ringers  years- 
ago,  in  the  creation  of  new  gardens  at  South 
Kensington ;  this  ought  to  be  a  caution  not  tc* 
rush  too  hastily  in  committing  themselves  to  the 
building  up  of  a  place  which  does  not  commend- 
itself  to  everyone  as  a  fit  and  proper  permanent 
home  for  a  Society,  for  which  even  we  neglected; 
and  belated  country  folks,  notwithstanding  all 
our  huffs  and  cuffs,  have  a  kindly  paternal 
affection.   W.  Miller.  Berkswell. 

ficus  PARCELLl.— In  the  issue  of  the  Gar- 
deners' Chronicle  for  December  0,  p.  413,  I  was1 
pleased  to  observe  mention  made  of  the  good 
qualities  of  Ficus  Parcelli.  I  have  grown  this 
plant  for  several  years,  and  found  it  very  useful* 


Fig.  155.— a  full-sized  mango  tree,    (see  r.  462.) 


situate  in  some  district  so  sensibly  suggested  by 
Mr.  Cannell,  where  some  grass  and  shrubbery 
would  not  only  add  to  the  comfort  of  visitors, 
but  also  to  the  better  showing  of  exhibits  when 
placed  there  ;  and  the  exterior  of  the  building 
made  worthily  representative  of  what  may  be 
expected  to  be  going  on  within.  As  the  finances 
of  the  Society  are  increasing  so  fast  and  so  hand- 
somely under  the  wise  management  of  its  inde- 
fatigable secretary,  I  would  rather  suggest 
leaving  well  alone  than  resort  to  the  thumb-screw 
business  of  squeezing  the  Fellows  for  additional 
subscriptions,  some  of  whom  might  be  willing, 
whilst  others  might  object,  and  some  on  this 
accoxvnt  might  fall  out  altogether.  As  the  Drill 
Hall  has  so  far  answered  the  purpose  so  remark- 
ably well,  and  through  its  medium  the  Society 
has  found  itself  in  so  flourishing  a  position, 
I  would  rather  suggest  not  to  too  hastily  break  up 
the  bridge  which  has  carried  \is  so  safely  over, 
but  to  retain  it  a  little  longer,  whilst  a  bridge 
of  adequate  dimensions  is  being  built.  If  ex- 
hibitors would  confine  their  exhibits  to  reasonable 


for  house  and  table  decorations.  Cuttings  in- 
serted in  small  pots  in  early  spring,  plunged  in  ■ 
a  brisk  bottom-heat,  potted  on  when  well  rooted 
into  5-inch  pots,  make  fine  plants  in  the  course  of 
a  few  months.  Before  employing  plants  for 
decorative  purposes  in  the  mansion,  it  is  advisable 
to  remove  them  to  a  cooler  temperature  for  a 
week  or  two  than  that  in  which  they  have  been 
growing,  as  is  done  with  other  stove  plants 
similarly  employed.  J.  Mnrrmj,  Sopley  Parfc, 
Christrhurrh. 

CROSS  TRELLISES  FOR  PEACH-TREES.  Be 
fcrring  to  the  notes  recently  published  on  the 
above-named  subject,  please  permit  me  to  ask  if 
the  system  has  been  practised  by  any  of  yom 
northern  readers.  If  so,  would  one  or  more  of 
them  give  us  their  experience  in  your  columns. 
Several  visitors  here  have1  mentioned  the  mattei 
to  me  from  time  to  lame,  Except  in  large  span- 
roofed  houses,  where  standard  trees  might  be 
planted  in  the  centre  of  each  house,  1  have 
always  held  to   the   belief    that    the    only  sp: 
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worth  covering  with  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees, 
was  the  area  of  the  roof-glass..  I  am  assuming 
that  really  good  fruit  was  the  object  aimed  at.  I 
know  of  two  places  south  of  the  Trent  where  cross 
trellises  are  in  use ;  an  old  friend  of  mine  has 
often  told  me  that  the  system  answers  well,  and 
he  is  gardener  in  one  of  the  places.  Somehow  he 
has  forgotten  to  send  me  a  sample  of  the  fruit  as 
promised.  H.J.  C,  Grimstoh.  Tadcaster. 

THE  GARDENERS'  BENEVOLENT  FUND. — With 
the  next  election  to  this  fund,  so  near  as  January 
next,  appeals  on  bebalf  of  candidates  for  election 
are  now  being  made.  Judging  by  the  nature  of 
these  appeals,  and  the  age  and  general  condition 
of  the  candidates,  it  seems  in  the  matter  of  con- 
stituted charities  difficult  to  find  one  to  which 
it  is  possible  more  wisely  and  fitly  to  contribute 
than  is  the  "  Gardeners'  Benevolent:"  When  it 
is  found  that  gardeners  have  passed  the  allotted 
threescore  years  and  ten,  have  become  physically 
incapable  of  labour  from  age,  or  from  that  and 
illness  combined,  and  have  been  over  long  years  of 
service  faithful,  upright,  sober,  industrious  men, 
in  what  direction  is  it  possible  to  look  for  worthier 
objects  of  generosity  ?  Apart  from  charitable  feel- 
ings, which  must  alone  in  relation  to  the  Fund 
and  its  many  clients,  dominate  the  minds  of  many 
.subscribers,  it  is  some  satisfaction  to  find  that 
not  a  few  who  may  possibly  become  recipients  of 
the  Fund,  have  learned  to  regard  subscriptions 
to  the  Fund  as  an  excellent  investment  against 
old  age.  How  happy  may  the  gardener  be  in  the 
declining  years  of  his  life  if  he  has  been  a  long 
subscriber,  if  circumstances  should  none  the  less 
enable  him  to  live  in  comfort  without  coming  on 
to  the  Fund.  He  has  the  double  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  whilst  not  in  want  himself,  he  has 
been  through  life  helping  to  f urnish  provision  for 
others  less  fortunate.  Not  less  happy  may  be 
the  gardener  who  having  subscribed  for  some 
years  realises  that  his  donations  in  the  past  give 
liim  a  title  to  election  on  to  the  Fund  beyond 
others  are  entitled  to  who  have  refrained 
to  give  the  Fund  any  contributions.  In  two 
cases  brought  to  my  notice,  one  candidate  has 
been  a  subscriber  for  twenty  years,  and  one  for 
fourteen  years.  Both  these  men  are  now  aged, 
and  too  infirm  to  work.  'It  is  not  possible  to 
imagine  that  any  amount  of  canvassing  could 
secure  the  election  of  any  non-subscriber  in  prefer- 
ence to  old  subscribers  like  these.  To  allow  such 
to  be  the  case  would  be  to  put  a  premium  on 
non-subscription.  Out  of  the  some  10,000  or  more 
gardeners  in  the  United  Kingdom  I  do  not  know 
how  many  are  annual  subscribers  to  the  Benevo- 
lent Fund.  That  any  should  not  be  who  cin 
possibly  afford  the  contribution  of  one  guinea 
yearly,  remembering  what  a  splendid  investment 
that  guinea  is  towards  securing  in  helpless  old 
age  a  pension  of  ,£20  yearly,  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand. The  Fund  practically  solves  in  a  limited 
way  the  problem  of  Old  Age  Pensions,  and  in  a 
way  that  does  not  cause  humiliation.  The  Fund 
blesses  those  who  give  and  those  who  receive.  I 
am  sure  the  executive  of  the  Fund  would  like  to 
.  see  the  New  Year  of  1903  opening  with  a  huge 
addition  to  the  list  of  gardener  subscribers.  A.  D. 

RUST  ON  MINT  AND  CHRYSANTHEMUMS  — 
In  reply  to  your  Editorial  query  on  my  note,  I 
may  say  that  it  was  the  Puccinia  on  the  Mint.  I 
could  find  no  iEcidiuin,  although  I  looked  for  it. 
Tour  correspondent,  "  F.  K.,"  in  last  week's  issue 
may  like  to  know  that,  although  I  suffered 
severely  last  season,  I  have  kept  all  my  Chrysan- 
themum plants  free  this  year.  They  were  well 
syringed  in  the  spring  with  a  solution  of  sulphide 
•of  potassium,  and  I  mixed  sulphate  of  iron-  with 
-the  potting-soil  at  the  rate  of  about  2  ozs.  to  the 
bushel  from  the  first  shift  onwards.  Arthur 
Mason,  Oakwood,  Walton-on-Thames. 

THE  LOT  OF  GARDENERS.— I  am  glad  to  see 
some  of  your  correspondents  trying  to  do  some- 
thing to  better  the  hard  lot  of  our  more  unfortu- 
nate brethren.  Not  only  is  it  a  ease  of  the  supply 
of  gardeners  being  greater  than  the  demand  for 
them,  but  the  low  wages  which  the  gardeners  will 
accept.  I  refer  to  men  who  really  know  their 
business.  I  will  relate  to  you  an  experience  of 
mine  when  I  had  to  lay  out  a  large  ground. 
Navvies  could  not  be  had  under  Id.  an  hour,  but 
landscape  gardeners  could  be  obtained  for  a 
guinea  a  week — knowledge  of  gardening  being  at 


a  discount.  I,  like  many  more,  long  to  see 
something  done  to  improve  the  hard  lot  of  many 
in  the  gardening  profession.  Some  time  ago, 
when  looking  for  work,  I  found  the  Superintendent 
of  a  park  very  obliging,  as  in  some  cases  when 
people  wanted  a  gardener  they  used  to  send  to  him 
for  one.  This,  I  think,  would  be  a  good  idea  if 
extended.  By  the  way,  I  observe  the  London 
County  Council  is  establishing  schools  of  gar- 
dening, garden  libraries,  &c,  so  perhaps  the 
time  is  not  far  distant  when  they  may  do  some- 
thing to  improve  the  hard  lot  of  gardeners.  H.  P. 

SINGLE  CHRYSANTHEMUM8.— That  these  are 
eminently  suitable  for  use  as  cut  flowers,  none 
will  dispute,  and  the  plants  may  be  grown  in 
comparatively  small  pots  for  standing  in  the 
dwelling-house,  or  as  front  row  plants  when 
grouped  in  the  conservatory.  There  are  two 
varieties  growing  here  that  are  worthy  of  com- 
mendation. One  is  Lord  Methuen,  and  the  other 
Amy  Huntley,  the  former  being  a  pure  white 
variety,  the  latter  russety-red,  with  a  ring  of  pale 
yellow  around  the  disc.  The  former  grows  rather 
tall,  but  by  cutting  down  the  plants  at  the  end  of 
May,  nice  bushy  plants  may  be  had.  The  tops 
if  removed  will  root  readily  if  inserted  in  small 
pots  placed  under  a  hand-light,  and  shaded  from 
the  sun  for  two  or  three  weeks.  When  they 
have  rooted,  pot  them  singly  into  54  and  6J  inch 
pots,  removing  them  to  a  cold  frame  for  ten  days, 
until  they  are  established.  They  may  be  then 
placed  out-of-doors,  and  grown  on  as  in  the  case  of 
the  earlier  plants.  No  stopping  or  disbudding 
should  be  practised,  but  the  plants  allowed  to  grow 
freely,  staking  them  when  necessary,  and 
affording  manure-water,  or  a  fertiliser  when  the 
pots  are  full  of  roots.  Lord  Methuen  flowers  late, 
and  is  valuable  on  that  account.  I  send  a  spray 
or  two  taken  from  cuttings  put  in  at  the  date 
mentioned  above  [which  are  excellent.  EdJ. 
J.  Mayne,  Bicton  Gardens,  Devonshire. 

FERTILISATION  OF  SWEET  PEAS.  —  Con- 
cerning the  notes  on  the  fertilisation  of  Sweet 
Peas  at  p.  371  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  issue  for 
November  22,  1902,  may  I  be  allowed  to  relate 
that  I  purchased  *  three  different  varieties  of 
Sweet  Peas,  namely,  Lovely,  Emily  Henderson, 
and  Mars,  intending  to  sow  them  separately ;  but 
finding  afterwards  that  I  had  not  the  space 
needed  for  so  doing,  I  sowed  them  in  a  mixed 
state.  I  then  gathered  the  seeds  of  each  variety, 
and  sowed  them  side  by  side  the  next  year.  The 
bees  came  to  the  flowers  in  search  for  honey  or 
pollen,  but  soon  left  them  alone  ;  and  on  my 
looking  for  a  reason  for  this,  I  found  the  insects 
could  not  get  into  the  flowers,  consequently  it  is 
an  impossibility  for  fertilisation  by  bees  or  other 
of  our  insects  to  take  place.  In  the  third  year 
these  Sweet  Peas  came  quite  true  from  seed 
taken  from  the  second  year's  crop  of  flowers,  not 
a  shade  of  colour  being  different.  I  might  say 
that  I  had  then  ten  hives  of  bees  on  the  place. 
S.  Knight,  The  Elms  Gardens,  Bently,  Hants. 

CALANTHES  FLOWERING  FROM  THE  TOP  OF 
the  BULB. — In  your  "Answers  to  Correspon- 
dents," November  29,  you  state  there  that  it  is 
not  a  common  occurrence  for  Calanthe  to  flower 
from  the  top  of  the  bulb.  I  would  like  to  say 
that  it  occurs  annually  here  upon  Calanthe 
Yeitchi.  This  year  we  have  had  some  very  good 
spikes  from  the  top  of  the  bulbs,  as  you  will  see 
by  the  specimen  enclosed  ;  this  bulb  has  carried  a 
very  fine  spike  at  its  base  as  well,  with  over  thirty 
flowers  upon  it.  The  spike  at  the  top  had 
twenty  flowers.  M.  E.  Mills,  Croydon. 

BUFFALO  CLOVER. — I  read  with  some  surprise 
in  your  issue  of  Nov.  29,  p.  400,  the  association  of 
this  name  with  that  of  Lupinus  texensis,  said  to 
be  the  adopted  State  flower  of  Texas.  The  name 
in  question  was  long  since  given  to  Trifolium 
reflexum,  L  ,  a  native  of  the  Southern  States,  in- 
cluding Texas,  but  occurring  as  far  north  as 
Kentucky;  and  the  popular  name  was  adopted 
by  A.  Gray  in  his  Botany  of  the  Northern  States  of 
America,  as  well  as  by  Curtis  in  his  Manual  of 
the  Botany  of  the  Southern  States.  The  plant  was 
described  and  figured  in  the  Botanical  Magazine, 
vol.  63,  t.  3471,  as  long  ago  as  1S36,  by  Sir  W.  J. 
Hooker,  who  also  adopted  the  name  of  Buffalo 
Clover.  In  the  face  of  these  facts,  which  must 
be   known  to  some  Texan  florists,  it  is  strange 


that  the  name  in  question  should  be  so  mis- 
applied. In  some  Californian  publication  I  have 
seen  it  stated  that  the  State  flower  of  Texas  was 
the  Lupinus  subcarnosus,  Hook.,  a  closely  allied 
species,  from  which  the  L.  texensis  may  not  be 
specifically  distinct.  W.  Thompson,  Ipswich. 

"INDEX  KEWENSIS." — In  reference  to  your 
note  under  this  heading  on  p.  439,  I  may  remark 
that  it  seems  somewhat  curious  that  the  supple- 
ment of  such  a  work,  which  rightly  claims  to  be 
the  highest  universal  authority  on  plant  names, 
is  not  published,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
word — by  which  I  understand  obtainable  through 
a  bookseller — as  soon  as  it  is  issued.  Having  seen 
a  notice  of  it  two  or  three  months  ago,  I  wrote  to 
the  Oxford  Clarendon  Press,  where  the  original 
four  volumes  were  published,  asking  for  the 
supplement.  The  reply  was,  that  it  was  only  to 
be  obtained  by  application  to  some  private 
address  which  was  given  to  me,  and  not  from  any 
bookselling  firm.  C.  Wolley  Bod,  Edge  Hall, 
Malpas. 

THE  SWEET  POTATO,  A  PALATABLE  VEGETABLE, 
AND  THE  YAM  A  POSITIVE  LUXURY.— During  the 
period  of  stress'which  our  sugar-growing  Colonies  in 
the  West  Indies  are  passing  through,  pending  the 
abolition  of  the  foreign  sugar  bounties,  the  atten- 
tion of  the  planters  has  naturally  been  given  to 
other  produce.  In  Barbados  great  success  has 
been  achieved  in  the  cultivation  of  Sweet  Potatos 
and  Yams  of  the  very  best  quality,  and  an  en- 
deavour is  now  being  made  to  introduce  these 
into  this  country.  The  Sweet  Potato  is  a  cheap 
and  palatable  vegetable,  but  a  good  Yam  is  a 
positive  luxury.  During  a  long  residence  in 
London,  I  imported  several  barrels  every  year  for 
my  own  use,  and  out  of  the  numerous  guests  who 
tasted  them  at  our  table,  there  was  not  one  who 
did  not  highly  appreciate  them.  I  may  add  that 
here  the  flavour  is  even  more  delicious  than  in 
the  West  Indies,  as  butter,  which  is  a  vital 
ingredient  in  a  well-cooked  Yam,  is  so  much 
better.  '  I  am  returning  to  Barbados  almost 
immediately,  but  any  info  -mation  on  this  subject 
will  be  given  by  Messrs.  W.  Pink  &  Sons,  of 
Portsmouth,  who  are  importing  regular  supplies. 
Eeceipts  for  various  ways  of  cooking  both  Sweet 
Potatos  and  Yams  are  sent  out  with  every  parcel. 
I  shall  esteem  it  a  great  favour  if  you  will  kindly 
insert  this  letter  in  your  journal.  F.  M. 
Alleyne,  Member  of  the  Legislative  Council  of 
Barbados  (Junior  Carlton  Club,  London). 

dendrometer. — I  may  have  been  wrong  in 
suggesting  that  Mr.  Sang  was  probably  the  first 
to  apply  the  term  "  Dendrometer  "  to  a  height- 
measuring  instrument,  but  "  D."  does  not  settle 
the  question  as  to  who  first  used  it.  He  says  Mr. 
Duncombe  "  was  always  described  as  the  inventor 
of  the  dendrometer,"  but  he  does  not  say  when 
the  term  was  applied  to  his  instrument.  I  have 
seen  a  number  of  "  dendrometers,"  -or  "  hypso- 
meters,"  but  I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  one 
invented  by  Mr.  Duncombe.  Perhaps  "  D."  will 
kindly  say  how  it  is  constructed  ?  If  "  D."  means 
that  Mr.  Duncombe  was  the  inventor  of  the  den- 
drometer per  se,  he  is  in  error.  These  height- 
measuring  instruments,  although  the  term 
dendrometer  was  not  applied  to  any  of  them 
until  a  comparatively  recent  period,  are  very  old 
devices.  One,  sometimes  called  the  "  measuring 
board  of  the  ancients,"  is  figured  in  Hutton's 
Mensuration,  published  about  a  hundred  years 
ago,  and  there  are  others  of  great  antiquity. 
Almost  all  of  them  depend  on  the  same  principle, 
viz.,  that  the  sides  of  similar  triangles  are 
proportional.  A.  D.  Richardson,  Edinburgh. 

DECORATIVE  CHRYSANTHEMUMS.— In  a  note 
on  p.  434  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  your  corres- 
pondent "A.  D."  speaks  of  raising  seedling  Chrys- 
anthemums, and  incorporates  the  decorative  varie- 
ties in  his  remarks,  and  notes  the  small  chances 
of  their  obtaining  official  recognition.  I  think, 
however,  while  admitting  the  observation  to  be 
substantially  true,  that  the  raisers  of  the  latter, 
or  more  truly  perhaps  the  exhibitors  themselves, 
are  somewhat  to  blame  in  the  matter.  The  fault 
lies  in  the  fact  that  a  large  percentage  of  these 
decorative  varieties  as  seen  at  exhibitions,  show- 
severe  disbudding  has  been  practised.  Now  it  is 
well  known  that  disbudding  may  be  practised  on 
some  free-flowering  varieties  to  any  extent  with- 
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out  much  increasing  the  size  of  the  remaining 
blooms.  The  simple  reason  of  "which  is,  that  the 
varieties  are  of  small  or  medium  proportions. 
For  example,  no  amount  of  disbudding  will  make 
a  large  flower  of  Source  d'Or,  yet  from  the  amount 
of  material  on  a  naturally  well-grown  plant  of 
this  variety,  it  would  be  expected  that  severe 
thinning  and  disbudding  would  result  in  a  bloom 
of  large  size.  It  is  not  so,  however.  At  the  same 
time  other  varieties  quite  as  truly  decorative  are 
exhibited  from  time  to  time  in  the  disbudded 
state.  When  this  fact  is  more  fully  realised,  the 
recognition  of  the  best  of  them  will  come  about  in 
due  coivrse.   E.  Jenkins,  Hampton  Hill. 


SOCIETIES. 


©bftuarp. 

J.  WARREN. — We  regret  to  announce  the 
death  of  Mr.  Wan-en,  for  the  last  seven  years 
head  gardener  to  Viscount  Falmouth  at  Mere- 
worth  Castle,  on  the  11th  inst.,  after  a  few  days 
illness,  leaving  a  young  family  of  three. 

Eliza  Mary  (Lily)  Fenn.—  On  the  6th  inst., 
at  Sydney,  Australia,  the  eldest  daughter  of 
Robert  Fenn,  Cottage  Farm,  Sulhamstead,  at  the 
age  of  thirty-two.  Many  of  our  readers  will  join 
with  us  in  offering  to  our  octogenarian  friend, 
Mr.  Robert  Fenn,  sympathy  in  the  bereavement 
he  has  just  sustained  by  the  death  of  his  eldest 
daughter  as  above,  so  far  from  home  and  kindred. 

M.  M ILLARDET. — Not  many,  we  fear,  who  make 
use  of  the  now  well-known  Bordeaux  Mixture  will 
recall  the  fact  that  this  valuable  fungicide  was 
first  brought  into  notice  by  M.  Millardet.  M. 
Millardet,  whose  death  at  the  age  of  sixty-four  is 
announced,  was  a  Professor  in  the  Faculty  of 
Science  at  Bordeaux.  It  was  the  practice  in  that 
district  to  dust  the  Vines  growing  near  the  road- 
sides with  sulphate  of  copper  in  powder,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  depredations  of  passers  by.  Millar- 
det, about  1883,  noticed  that  the  Vines  so  treated 
were  less  subject  to  mildew  than  those  in  the  centre 
of  the  vineyard  not  treated  with  copper.  This 
induced  him  to  make  experiments  which  corrobo- 
rated his  first  impressions,  and  eventually  led  to 
the  general  use  of  Bordeaux  Mixture  for  the 
fungous  disease  of  Vines,  Potatos,  and  other 
plants.  It  is  noteworthy  that  th.e  three  men 
whose  labours  have  been  most  conspicuous  in 
dealing  with  the  diseases  of  the  Vine  should  each 
of  them  have  been  botanists,  thus  Planchon  and 
Cornu  dealt  specially  with  the  Phylloxera,  and 
Millardet  with  the  fungous  diseases. 

Thomas  Simpson. — We  regret  to  announce 
the  death  of  Mr.  Thos.  Simpson,  of  the  St.  John's 
Nursery,  Chelmsford,  on  December  1,  at  the  age 
of  fifty-eight.  Deceased  commenced  his  gar- 
dening career  on  the  estate  of  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle, at  Clumber.  Subsequently  he  was  gar- 
dener for  many  years  to  H.  C.  Wells,  Esq.,  J.P., 
of  Broomfield  Lodge,  near  Chelmsford.  Mr. 
Simpson  afterwards  established  the  nursery 
business  at  Chelmsford,  where  he  made  many 
friends.  When  at  Broomfield  Lodge  gardens, 
deceased  was  an  occasional  contributor  to  these 
pages,  and  for  several  years  contributed  a  weekly 
Calendar  upon  the  cultivation  of  Orchids.  He 
leaves  a  widow  and  two  sons,  and  in  future  the 
business  will  be  carried  on  by  the  elder  son,  Mr. 
Cecil  Simpson. 


TRADE     N  OTICE. 

We  are  informed  that  Mr.  Thomas  Lewis,  who 
for  many  years  past  has  been  connected  with 
Messrs.  W.  Clibran  &  Son,  of  Altrincham,  has 
resigned  his  position  with  that  firm,  and  has  been 
appointed  to  represent  Messrs.  John  Waterer  & 
Sons,  Ltd.,  The  American  Nursery,  Bagshot, 
Surrey.  Mr.  Lewis  will  still  live  at  his  Cardiff 
address,  Fair  Oak  House,  Roath  Park. 


ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL. 
Scientific  Committee. 

December  9.— Present :  Dr.  M.  T.  Masters,  F.R.S.,  in 
the  chair;  Messrs.  Douglis,  Gordon.  Hudson,  Veitch, 
Saunders,  Bowles,  and  Worsdell,  Dr.  Cooke,  Rev?.  W. 
Wilks,  andG.  Henslow  (Hmi.  Sec). 

Dr.  M.  C.  Cooke,  V.M.H.—Dv.  Masters  rose  and  said 
he  had  much  pleasure  on  behalf  of  the  Council  in 
handing  the  Victoria  Medil  to  Dr.  Cooke.  Dr.  Cooke 
briefly  expressed  his  thanks. 

Carnation  Leaves  Rooting. —Mr.  Douglas  observed, 
with  regard  to  a  remark  of  Mr.  Massee's,  that  roots 
are  sometimes  produced  on  the  leaves  when  the  roots 
were  affected.  That  in  the  case  of  those  he  had  exhi- 
bited, the  roots  were  perfectly  sound,  and  he  could 
suggest  no  cause  for  the  appearance  of  the  roots  on  the 
leaves. 

Nephrolepis  tuberosa. — Mr.  Saunders  exhibited  some 
of  the  tubers  found  on  the  roots  of  this  plant.  They 
did  not  appear  to  have  'eyes  "  or  buds  upon  them,  so 
as  to  be  propagative.  It  was  suggested  that  their  use 
may  be  for  water  storage  only. 

Celrriae  Diseased.— Specimens  were  sent  by  Mr.  Kitson, 
The  Chantry,  Netherbury.  Dr.  Cooke  undertook  to 
examine  and  report  upon  them. 

Hyacinth  Bulbs  Diseased— Mr.  Saunders  gave  the  fol- 
lowing report  upon  the  bulbs  sent  to  the  last  meeting  :  — 
"  The  bulb  contained  a  large  number  of  the  bulb-rnlte, 
Rhizoglyphus  echinopns,  and  these  mites  were,  no 
doubt,  the  cause  of  the  injury  to  the  bulb.  Besides 
the  mites,  there  was  a  quantity  of  a  greenish  mould, 
which  I  imagine  only  began  to  grow ou  the  bulb  after 
it  had  been  killed  by  the  mites.  When  bulbs  are  thus 
infested  with  these  mites,  nothing  can  be  done  to  save 
them.  When  only  a  few  mites  are  at  the  base  of  the 
bulb,  where  the  attack  generally  commences,  they  may 
be  killed  by  immersing  the  bulbs  for  five  minutes  in 
water  at  a  temperature  of  115°  or  120,  Fahr.  If  some 
sulphide  of  potassium  (<3  ozs.  to  a  pint)  be  added  to  the 
water,  this  remedy  would  be  all  the  more  efficacious  ; 
indeed  it  is  said  that  soaking  the  bulbs  in  this  solution 
cold  for  twenty  minutes,  will  kill  the  mites.  It  is  very 
essential  that  any  of  the  soil  from  pots  which  has 
contained  bulbs  infested  by  this  pest,  should  not  be 
allowed  to  get  mixed  with  fresh  soil  on  the  potting- 
bench  or  elsewhere."  Dr.  M.  C.  Cooke  added  the 
following  observations  :—"  Such  a  profuse  crop  of 
saprophytic  moulds,  as  Penicilliuni,  that  they  effec- 
tually mask  the  disease,  whatever  it  may  be,  and  there 
arc  numerous  Acari  present. 

Dictamnus  Fraxinella.—l&v.  Bowles  referred  to  the 
germination  of  the  seeds  of  this  plant,  as  they  were 
sown  as  soon  as  ripe,  but  did  not  germinate.  Mr. 
Wilks  observed  that  the  seeds  will  not  germinate  if 
kept  any  time  out  of  the  ground,  so  that  it  was  thought 
they  may  have  been  over-watered.  Mr.  Wilks  added 
that  the  best  procedure  is  to  sow  ibem  at  once  in  a  pan 
with  a  tile  over  it  touching  the  earth,  till  required  to 
be  planted  out. 

Physiological  Experiments. — Mr.  Henslow  described  an 
experiment  he  had  carried  out  with  two  objects  in 
view. 

The  lirstwas  to  ascertain  if  darkness  bad  any  effect 
upon  the  direction  of  growth  of  roots.  He  grew  some 
Mustard  on  a  perforated  tin  over  a  glass  of  water,  the 
latter  having  black  paper  pasted  all  over  it,  excepting 
a  narrow  strip  facing  the  light,  which  could  fall  upon 
the  roots  in  the  water.  They,  however,  grew  vertically 
downwards  uninfluenced  under  these  conditions  by 
either  light  or  darkness. 

The  second  object  was  to  see  if  water  arrested  the 
growth  of  the  primary  roots,  as  in  a  paper  ou  "  A 
Theoretical  Origin  of  Monocotyledons  from  Aquatic 
Dicotyledons" (Journ.  Linn,  Soc  ,vol.xxix  ,  p. '48(5),  he  had 
inferred  from  the  great  number  of  coincidences,  both 
in  morphology  and  anatomy,  that  such  must  have  been 
the  case.  One  such  agreement  was  the  total  arrest  of 
the  axial  root  in  all  Monocotyledons,  and  also  in 
aquatic  Dicotyledons,  as  Ranunculus  aquatilis,  Trapa, 
CeralophyJlum,  Victoria  regia  &Q.  Such  proved  to  be 
the  case  with  Mustard.  The  conical  extremity  of  the 
tap  root  became  brow  u  and  died,  while  strong  secondary 
roots  with  root-  hairs  arose  from  the  pericyclc  just 
above  the  dead  apex.  Experimental  verification  thui 
corroborated  the  above  induction. 


LINNEATST. 

DECEMni-jR  4— Wm.  Carruthers,  Esj  ,  F.R.S  ,  Vice- 
President,  in  the  chair.  The  Kev.  John  Gerard,  S.J., 
exhibited  specimens  of  a  I'olygala  from  Grassington, 
in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  collected  by  Mr. 
Lister  Rotheray  from  the  locality  discovered  by  Mr. 
John  Cryer  in  May  last;  the  plant  has  been  named 
P.  amarella,  Cranlz,  by  Prof.  R.  Chodat  of  Geneva. 
He  also  showed  a  monstrous  form  of  Geum  rivale, 
Linn.,  from  between  Long  Preston  and  Settle,  detected 
by  Mr.  Rotheray ;  the  terminal  flower  was  apparently 
normal,  but  about  1^  iu.  below  the  calyx  there  appeared 
a  whorl  of  about  twenty  petaloid  members,  on  ex- 
tremely long  "claws,"  and  surrounded  by  a  series  of 
leaf-like  bracts. 

Dr.  George  Henderson  called  attention  to  a  passage 
in  the  "Georgics  of  Virgil'  (I.,  73  seq ),  his  notice 
having  been  directed  to  it  by  Surg. -Gen.  SirAnnesley 
de  Renzy,  K  C.B.,  in  which  the  poet,  after  recom- 
mending a  system  of  fallowing,  proposes  as  an  alter- 
native means  of  restoring  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  that 
before  taking  a  second  grain  crop,  the  soil  should  te 
refertilised  by  planting  it  with  a  Leguminous  crop. 
The  Romans  believed  that  these  plants  actually  en- 
riched the  soil,  especially  if  the  roots  were  plentiful. 
It  is  remarkable  that  recent  discoveries  regarding  the 
nitrification  of  the  soil  by  the  roots  of  Leguminosfe- 
should  have  been  foreshadowed  so  long  ago  by  a  people 
who  could  have  known  nothing  of  chemistry  or  vege- 
table physiology. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Newell  Arber  gave  a  digest,  illustrated  by 
lantern-slides,  of  his  paper  on  "The  Morphology  of  the 
Flowers  and  Fruits  of  the  Xylosteum  section  of  Loni- 
cera,"  as  follows  :  —  Among  many  members  of  the 
Xylosteum  division  of  the  gen  in  Lonicera.  union 
between  the  two  flowers  of  the  cyme,  and  between  the 
two  fruits,  is  a  normal  occurrence.  A  study  of  the 
morphology  shows  that  tbe  means  whereby  the  sy- 
nanthy  is  effected,  are  not  always  of  the  same  mor- 
phological nature.  Ti  ue  s>ynan thy  occurs  in  L  xylo- 
steum, Linn.,  and  L.  nigra,  Linn.,  by  the  partial 
coalescence  of  the  walls  of  the  two  ovaries  in  the 
median  plane.  Where  the  synanthy  is  complete,  e  g., 
L.  alpigena,  Linn  ,  the  fruit  is  a  false  berry,  in  which 
one  pericarp  is  formed  from  the  walls  of  the  two 
ovaries.  In  several  species  of  Lonicera,  a  bracteolar 
sheath  is  present,  partially  or  completely  surrounding 
the  gymccia,  which  are  usually  free  from  one  another. 
The  two  ovaries  may,  however,  unite  with  thebracteolar 
sheath  in  certain  planes,  e.g.,  in  L.  crcrulea,  Linn., 
and  L.  pyrenaica,  Linn.,  giving  rise  to  a  false  synanthy. 
The  resulting  fruit  is  also  a  false  berry.  In  L.  iberica, 
Bieb.,  and  L.  involu.rata,  Banks,  there  is  no  union, 
direct  or  indirect,  between  the  two  dowers  of  the 
cyme. 

Mr.  C.  B.  Clarke  submitted  a  paper,  "Note  on  Carex 
Tolraiei,  Boott,"  of  which  an  abstract  was  read  by 
Dr.  D.  H.Scott,  Sec.L.S. 


REDHILL,  REIGATE,  &  DISTRICT 
GARDENERS'  MUTUAL  IMPROVE- 
MENT. 

December  9.— This  Bociely  was  favoured  with  a 
paper  on  "Chrysanthemums"  on  the  above  date  by 
Mr.  W.  Wells,  Earlswood  Nurseries.  Mr.  W.  Leaman 
presided.  The  valuable  hints  given  by  Mr.  Wells  as  to 
the  preparation  of  the  soil  and  the  cultivation  of  the 
Chrysanthemum  were  greatly  appreciated  by  his* 
hearers.  Naturally,  in  the  discussion  which  followed, 
the  question  of  rust  was  the  chief  topic. 

The  following  solution  was  recommended  as  used  to 
advantage  at  Earlswood  Nurseries,  viz.,  take  1  lb.  each 
lime,  soft-soap,  and  sulphur,  boiled  in  3  or  3  gallons  of 
water  for  at  least  half  an  hour;  then  add  half  a  pint  of 
paraffin,  and  let  the  mixture  gently  simmer  for  a  minute 
or  two.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  allow  it  to  boil  over. 
Used  as  a  preventative,  this  is  sufficient  to  make 
3)  gallons,  but  in  bad  cases  the  quantity  may  be  re- 
duced to  10,  or  even  10  gallons.  In  the  latter  case, 
tbe  only  safe  way  to  apply  it  is  by  sponging  the  a  fleeted 
leaves. 


IRISH  FORESTRY  SOCIETY, 

December  10.  —  The  annual  dinner  of  the  Irish 
Forestry  Society  took  place  ou  the  above  date,  at  8  P.M. 
in  the  Dolphin  Hotel  at  Dublin.  The  occasion  was 
utilised  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  advisability 
of  petitioning  Parliament  in  connection  with  the  re- 
afforestation of  Ireland.  The  Society  was  inaugurated 
by  Dr.  Robert  Cooper,  of  London,  only  about  a  year 
ago,  and  has  so  far  been  very  successfal.  It  now  con- 
sists of  over  100  members,  and  the  number  is  rapidly 
increasing.  Excursions  arc  made  during  the  summer 
to  well  managed  estates  on  which  timber  is  grown,  b  ml 
leaflets  are  issued,  and  practical  advice  on  forestry  La 
givon  freely  to  local  bodies  ami  private  holders  of  land 
in  Ireland.    Mr.  E.  M   Arcudal*,  M  P.,  presided. 
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Mr.  John  H.  Pigot  proposed  the  following  resolu- 
tion:—"That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Society,  it  is 
imperatively  necessary  that  Parliament  should,  without 
xlelay,  provide  means  for  encouraging  and  superintend- 
ing the  control  of  timber  planting,  and  for  the  con- 
servation of  existing  limber  in  Ireland,  by—  (a)  Pro- 
viding moneys,  or  authorising  loans  to  local  bodies  and 
individuals,  repayable  a9  in  drainage  or  other  Govern- 
ment loans;  (b)  Giving  statutory  powers  to  local  bodies 
ao  Ireland  to  acquire  land,  strike  rates,  and  otherwise 
•engage  in  the  planting  and  conservation  of  timber,  and 
in  the  necessary  operations  incidental  thereto  ;  (c) 
''Extending  (if  necessary)  the  powers  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction  in  Ireland,  so 
as  to  embrace  the  supervision  of  such  works  in  relation 
to  forestry  as  shall  be  commenced  and  financed  by 
means  of  public  moneys,  and  by  otherwise  encouraging, 
controlling,  and  giving  instruction  in  the  science  of 
forestry,  and  in  relation  to  the  planting  and  conserva- 
tion of  timber ;  (rf.)  The  creation  and  maintenance  of 
State  forests  and  woodlands  in  Ireland,  and  by  other- 
wise facilitating  the  planting  and  preservation  of 
Umber  and  other  trees  in  Ireland." 

Mr.  Pigot  said  there  was  staring  them  in  the  face  the 
danger  of  a  wood  famine  in  Ireland.  If  tree-planting 
were  developed  in  this  country,  an  enormous  benefit 
•would  accrue  to  a  large  proportion  of  the  population— 
■people  who  were  now  only  earning  a  bare  subsistence. 
In  Ireland  there  ware  two-and  a-half  million  acres  of 
land  lying  waste  which  were  in  every  way  suitable  for 
.forestry  operations.  Practically  a  large  part  of  the 
..business  of  the  United  Kingdom  was  done  by  imported 
timber,  though  if  properly  looked  after  the  waste  lands 
in  Ireland  would  do  away  with  95  per  cent,  of  the 
present  amount  of  imported  timber.  If  that  were  true, 
aurely  they  should  exert  themselves  to  bring  about  a 
change  in  the  existing  state  of  things.  He  believed 
that  they  could  carry  out  the  necessary  reform  through 
4ocal  and  other  bodies,  but  County  Councils  had  not 
yet  got  land  for  the  purposes  of  forestry. 

Mr.  John  Galvin,  Mount  Talbot,  Roscommon,  in 
-  seconding  the  resolution,  said  if  they  desired  to  see 
-any  trees  left  in  the  country  it  would  be  necessary  to 
-approach  the  Chief  Secretary  in  conneclion  with  the 
coming  Land  Bill,  and  to  ask  him  to  introduce  a  clause 
■which  would  enable  Parliament  to  deal  with  the 
question. 

Mr.  Burbidge,  in  support  nig  the  resolution,  said  that 
almost  all  forestry  operations  could  be  carried  out  in 
winter,  and  would  be  most  beneficial  to  farji  labourers. 
They  should  adopt  some  means  of  showing  the  labour- 
ing classes  of  Ireland  that  it  was  to  their  interest  to 
.encourage  forestry,  for  it  would  give  them  work  at  a 
period  of  the  year  when  bhey  largely  needed  eaploy- 
-ment.    The  resolution  was  adopted. 

Mr.  C.  G.  Grey,  of  Ballycourcy,  Enniscor>hy,  pro- 
posed the  following  resolution  :— "That  the  Chief 
■Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  he  asked  to  receive  a 
^deputation  from  this  Society  in  order  that  the  views  of 
this  Society,  embodied  in  the  foregoing  resolution,  may 
•  l>e  conveyed  to  His  Majesty's  Government." 

Mr.  J.  Scott  Kerr,  in  seconding  the  resolution,  urged 
that  the  Government  should  support  the  Society  in  this 
movement  for  the  realTorestiug  of  Ireland.  He  also 
strongly  advocated  the  publication  of  a  simple  text- 
'book  on  trees  and  forestry  for  use  in  schools. 

Mr.  J.  Lambert  Jones  supported  the  motion.  He  said 
there  had  been  a  want  of  scientific  treatment  in  the 
growing  of  trees.  The  result  had  been  a  sort  of  ru?ged 
■growth  of  timber,  practically  useless  for  manufacturing 
purposes.  It  was  from  incredible  supineness  that 
something  had  not  been  done  long  ago  to  effect  an 
improvement  in  that  direction.  The  Society  since  its 
inception  had  done  its  best  in  the  cause  of  forestry, 
.and  he  hoped  its  efforts  would  be  attended  with  the 
•best  results.  The  resolution  was  passed.  Irish  Times, 
Mecember  II,  1972. 


COMMONS    AND    FOOTPATHS 
PRESERVATION  SOCIETY. 

December  11.— A  meeting  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Commons  and  FootpaMis  Preservation 
■Society  was  held  on  the  above  date,  at  25,  Victoria 
Street,  Westminster,  under  the  Presidency  of  the  Rt. 
Hon.  G.  Shaw  Lefevre.  Amongst  others  present  were 
■Mr.  Edward  Bond,  M.P.,  Sir  Robert  Hunter,  Mr. 
Edward  North  Buxton.  Mr.  Yarborough  Anderson,  Mr. 
Walter  Durham,  Mr.  Percival  Birkctt  (Solicitor),  and 
Mr.  Lawrence  W.  Chubb  (Secretary). 

The  Secretary's  report  upon  Private  Bills  to  be  in- 
troduced into  Parliament  during  the  ensuing  session, 
was  considered.  It  appeired  that  altogether  notice 
lias  been  given  of  intention  to  introduce  seventy-two 
tfiills  under  which  Common  Land  or  Open  Spaces 
would  be  absorbed  or  rights  of  way  extinguished. 
.Among  the  metropolitan  open  spaces  which  will  be 
intcrferred  with  by  railway  bills  are  Back  Common 
and  Acton  Green,  Chiswick;  Shepherd's  Bush  Green, 
Hammersmith;  Peckbam  Rye  Common  and  Tooling 
Bee  Common.  Over  eleven  acres  of  Tooting  Bee 
Common  are  within  the  limits  of  deviation  of  the 
proposed  London  &  Brigh'on  Electric  Express 
Kailway.  Several  proposed  tube  Railways  will  affect 
Hjde  Park,  8*.  James's  Park,  and  Green  Park,  and  the 


Metropolitan  District  Railway  seeks  to  acquire  further 
land  on  the  Victoria  Embankment.  It  was  further 
stated  that  333  acres  of  Common  Laud  in  Yorkshire, 
Monmouth.  Sussex,  and  Glamorgan,  would  be  acquired 
for  purposes  of  water  undertakings,  and  that  the 
various  Metropolitan  Improvement  Bills  would  involve 
the  enclosure  of  portions  of  Wood  Green  Common, 
Eltham  Common,  and  the  old  Brydewell  burial-ground. 
It  was  resolved  to  communicate  with  4 12  local  authori- 
ties within  whose  area  rights  of  way  would  be  inter- 
ferred  with  by  railway  companies,  and  the  solicitor 
was  directed  to  report  upon  various  bills  which  affect 
Common  Land. 

Among  other  matters  considered  at  the  meeting  were 
the  proposed  extension  of  Hampstead  Heath  and  the 
Hainault  and  Lambourne  open  space  scheme.  It  was 
stated  that  the  Society  had,  since  the  la' t  meeting  of 
the  Committee,  secured  the  re-opening  of  twelve 
obstructed  rights  of  way  and  the  restitution  of  a  con- 
siderable area  of  Common  Land 


NATIONAL  AURICULA  &  PRIMULA. 

December  13.— The  annual  general  meeting  of  the 
members  of  the  above  Society  was  held  at  the  Horti- 
cultural Club,  Hotel  Windsor,  on  the  above  date,  there 
being  a  good  attendance  of  members.  Mr.  E.  Colby- 
Sharpin,  chairman  of  the  committee,  presided.  The 
annual  report  presented  by  the  Secretary  showed  that 
the  exhibition  in  April  last  was  one  of  the  largest  ever 
held  by  the  Society,  in  proof  of  which  it  may  ba  stated 
that  the  sum  of  £11  is.  more  was  piid  in  prize-money 
than  in  1901,  so  good  was  the  competition  all  round. 
Eight  persons  had  ceased  to  be  members,  one  of  them 
being  a  subscriber  of  £5  to  the  Society,  which,  under 
present  circumstances,  is  a  severe  loss.  As  the  balance 
in  hand  is  small,  a  reduction  in  the  amount  of  some  of 
the  prizes  was  recommended.  The  financial  statement 
showed  an  income  of  £>2  (s  ,  including  £21  13*.  6rf. 
brought  over  from  last  year ;  the  expenditure  was  stated 
to  have  been  £85  19*.  id  ,  including  £21  Us  6d.  awarded 
as  prizes  ;  a  balance  of  £$6s.  Sd.  being  carried  forward 
1  i  11  next  year.  The  report  and  money  statement  were 
adopted.  Some  reductions  in  the  amounts  offered  as 
prizes  in  some  of  the  classes  were  made  to  the  amount 
of  about  £i.  In  the  course  of  revising  the  Schedule 
it  was  announced  that  class  10  for  six  green  edges, 
in  not  fewer  than  ihree  varieties,  and  no' more  than  two 
of  any  one  variety,  would  read  grey  edges.  Special 
prizes  were  offered  by  Messrs.  Douglas  &  Smith.  Some 
conversation  t«>jk  place  as  to  the  alleged  pin  eyed 
character  of  some  of  the  newer  varieties  of  alpine 
Auriculas,  and  it  was  reported  that  at  the  Midland 
Auricula  show  held  at  Birmingham  this  year,  a  resolu- 
tion was  passed  affirming  the  necessity  for  the  judges 
to  assert  the  old  principle  in  Auricula  judging,  that 
a  protruding  style  should  be  a  disqualification.  Class  31, 
for  a  basket  of  Primroses  or  Polyanthus,  was  made 
to  read,  a  collection  of  the  same,  the  plants  in  or  out 
of  pots,  arranged  on  a  table  space  of  4  feet  by  3  feet. 

Sir  John  T.  D.  Llewelyn,  Bt.,  was  re-elected  Presi- 
dent; the  Vice-presidents  were  also  re-elected,  with 
the  addition  of  the  name  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Bentley,  Stake- 
hill,  Manchester.  Messrs.  F.  A.  Wellesley,  J.  Sargent. 
and  S.  Mortimer,  were  added  to  the  committee,  and 
Mr.  T.  E.  Henwood  elected  hon.  secretary  and  trea- 
surer, with  many  thanks  for  his  valuable  services  to 
the  Society  ;  a  Vote  of  Thanks  was  passed  to  the  Chair- 
man for  presiding. 


NATIONAL  CARNATION  &  PICOTEE 
(Southern  Section). 

December  13.— This  is  the  time  of  year  when  the 
special  floricultural  societies  hold  their  annual  meet- 
ings, and  on  the  above  date  the  devotees  of  the  Car- 
nation met  at  the  Horticultural  Club  to  take  a 
retrospective  view  of  the  past  year's  work.  In  the 
absence  of  the  President  (Mr.  M.  R.  Smith),  who  is 
abroad  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  Mr.  E.  Colby  Sharpin,  presided. 
Amorjg  those  present  were  Messrs.  F.  A.  Wellesley, 
H.  Turner,  A.  W.  Jones  (Birmingham),  C.  Blick, 
E.  Charrington,  A.  J.  Rowberry.  &c. 

In  presenting  the  annual  report,  the  Secretary,  Mr. 
T.  E.  Henwood,  set  forth  that  the  position  of  the 
Society  is  of  a  thoroughly  sound  and  satisfactory 
character,  and  although  forty-five  members  had  retired 
from  various  causes,  forty-seven  had  been  elected.  In 
view  of  a  declining  balance  at  the  bank,  he  stated  that 
a  reduction  of  prize-money  in  the  schedule  of  prizes 
for  1902  became  a  necessity,  and  owing  to  this  the 
income  for  the  year  had  exceeded  the  expenses  by 
some  £6 ;  a  much  larger  sum  than  usual  had  been  paid 
away  owing  to  a  reprint  of  the  report  having  become 
necessary  through  the  demand  made  for  copies  of  Mr 
Martin  R.  Smith's  report  on  Carnation  manures, 
which  was  printed  with  the  annual  report.  The 
balance-sheet  sbowei  that  including  the  sum  of 
£119  10s.  6d.  brought  over  from  last  year,  the  total 
income  for  the  year  was  £'58  lis  ;  subscriptions 
represented  £229  6s.  6rf.  of  this  sum,  while  the  expendi- 
ture included  fi28  lis.  paid  as  prizes;  printing  and 
stationery  came  to  £-58  7s.  5rf.,leavinga  balancein  hand 


of  £125  15s.  I0d,,  a  statement  which  appeared  to  give 
great  satisfaction  to  those  present.  Mr.  Martin  R. 
Smith  was  reelected  President  by  acclamation  ;  and 
Mr.  Martin  Rowan,  described  by  Mr.  Henwood  as  the 
"Grand  Old  Man  of  tbe  Carnation  world,'  who  is 
retiring  from  the  Committee  on  the  plea  of  impaired 
health,  and  Mr.  V.  Charrington  were  elected  Vice- 
Presidents,  making  nine  in  all.  The  outgoing  members 
of  the  Committee  were  re-elected ;  the  names  of  Messrs. 
A.  J.  Rowberry  and  J.  J.  Sheldon  were  also  added  in 
the  places  of  two  others  who  retired  Mr.  T.  E.  Hen- 
wood was  re-elected  Secretary,  with  warm  thanks  for 
his  services'.  The  number  forming  the  Floral  Com- 
mittee was  increased  to  seven,  Messrs.  E.  Charrington 
and  W.  Spencer,  juu.,  being  added. 

A  communication  was  received  from  Mr.  B.  J.  W. 
Grieve  to  the  effect  that,  having  regard  to  the  financial 
position  of  the  Society,  the  pruuing-knife  should  be 
applied  to  the  schedule  of  prizes,  and  the  number  given 
in  each  class  reduced  to  two  only.  He  also  made 
complaint  as  to  the  awards  made  in  Division  IV.  at  the 
last  show,  prizes  having  been  given  to  timers  which 
had  been  dressed,  and  staged  as  undressed  blooms; 
and  Mr.  Grieve  recommended  that  every  encourage- 
ment should  be  given  to  the  undressed  blooms; 
especially  in  the  interests  of  amateurs,  who  are  not 
skilled  in  the  art  of  dressing,  and  that  the  use  of 
collars  and  cards  should  be  discontinued.  It  was 
agreed  that  the  attention  of  the  judges  should  be  given 
to  the  calyces,  that  they  Ehould  closely  examine  the 
same;  and  in  this  respect,  the  following  addition  to 
the  regulation  was  made  :— "  There  must  be  no  manipu- 
lation of  the  calyx  ;  a  split  calyx  will  be  a  disqualifica- 
tion." It  was  resolved  that  in  Classes  10, 54,  and  34,  the 
words  "  Carnations,  selfs,  and  fancies,"  should  be 
made  to  read,  "selfs,  fancies,  and  yellow  grounds." 
It  was  agreed  that  application  be  made  to  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  for  permission  to  hold  two 
additional  small  shows  of  Carnations;  the  one  a  fort- 
night before  the  annual  exhibition,  which  was  fixed  for 
July  21,  1903 ;  and  the  other  a  fortnight  later. 

A  new  class  was  framed,  to  be  added  to  Division  IV., 
to  follow  Class  39,  for  three  blooms  each  of  six  va- 
rieties, to  be  shown  in  bottles,  the  wording  to  be  the 
same  as  in  Class  10 ;  and  five  prizes  were  allotted  to  it, 
and  a' so  the  points  the  blooms  would  carry.  An  addi- 
tional class  was  introduced,  to  follow  the  preceding, 
for  tingle  blooms  of  selfs  of  any  colour,  prizes  and 
points  being  also  adjusted. 

The  two  last  prizes  in  the  classes  in  Division  IV. 
were  struck  out,  in  order  to  supply  the  prizes  offered 
in  the  two  additional  classes. 

The  method  of  awarding  Certificates  of  Merit  came 
in  for  some  sharp  criticism,  and  on  the  motion  of  Mr. 
F.  A.  Wellesley,  seconded  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Jones,  it  was 
resolved  that:— "  The  granting  of  Certificates  of  Merit 
shall  be  vested  in  the  Floral  Committee.  It  shall  be 
an  instruction  to  that  body,  that  when  awarding  Cer- 
tificates of  Merit,  the  variety  shall  also  be  classified. 
The  judging  of  new  varieties  to  take  place  after  the 
luncheon  to  the  judges."  It  was  understood  that 
application  would  be  made  for  the  use  of  a  table,  at 
which  the  Floral  Committee  would  sit,  and  all  new 
varieties  be  brought  to  the  table  ;  noDe  but  members 
of  the  Floral  Committee  to  be  permitted  to  be  near  the 
table  while  the  new  flowers  are  being  considered.  It 
would  obviously  be  a  great  convenience  all  round,  and 
especially  to  the  representatives  of  the  gardening 
Press,  if  the  awards  to  new  varieties  were  made  before, 
and  not  following  the  luncheon. 

The  proceedings,  which  were  lengthy,  were  brought 
to  a  close  by  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  being  passed  to 
the  Chairman. 


NATIONAL     CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

December  15.— The  Executive  Committee  met  at  the 
Royal  Aquarium  on  the  above  date,  Mr.  Thomas  Bevan 
presiding.  Among  the  correspondence  was  a  letter 
from  an  amateur  residing  at  Blackheath,  asking  if 
classes  could  be  introduced  into  the  schedule  of  prizes 
for  exhibitors  residing  in  the  thickly  populated  parts 
of  the  metropolis,  the  writer  complaining  ihathehad 
to  compete  with  exhibitors  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
and  residing  in  much  more  favourable  districts.  The 
matter  was  referred  to  the  Schedule  Revision  Sub- 
Committee. 

The  subject  of  a  vote  of  the  Committee  given  at  the 
list  meeting  upsetting  a  decision  of  the  Arbitration 
Committee  in  a  case  of  protest  was  considered,  and 
notice  given  of  a  resolution  to  rescind  the  resolution 
of  the  Committee  for  the  next  meeting. 

The  prizes  awarded  at  the  December  show  were 
announced,  amounting  to  £59  is.  ed. ;  also  the  Medals 
awarded  to  miscellaneous  exhibits.  An  interim 
financial  statement  of  a  satisfactory  character  was 
made.  It  was  announced  that  the  cheques  for  the 
December  prize-money  had  been  signed  that  evening. 

The  President  (Sir  A.  Rollitt),  acting  upon  a  request 
made  to  him  on  the  occasion  of  the  Annual  General 
Meeting  in  February,  which  arose  out  of  a  point  of 
order  in  relation  to  the  voting  powers  of  delegates 
from  affiliated  societies  not  being  members  of  the 
Society,  submitted  certain  amendments  to  the  rules 
affecting  affiliated  societies,  and  these  were  considered 
by  the  Committee.     After  considerable  discussion,  a 
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resolulion  was  adopted  thanking  the  President  for  hi* 
assistance  in  revising  the  rules,  and  expressive  of  some 
concern  lest  their  adoption  in  the  form  in  which  he 
had  submitted  them  might  affect  injuriously  the  sup- 
port received  from  affiliated  societies,  and  requesting 
Sir  Albert  to  inform  the  Committee  whether  he  de- 
sires his  amendments  to  be  submitted  to  the  Annual 
General  Meeting  as  his  personal  propositions. 

An  audit  of  the  number  of  blooms  exhibited  at  the 
November  show,  prepared  by  Mr.  A.  Taylor,  was  sub- 
mitted, which  comprised  those  staged  for  competition 
in  the  classes  for  cut  blooms  alone,  and  the  aggregate 
was  £.544,  the  sections  being  represented  as  follows:— 
Japanese,  1,797;  incurved,  471;  refiexed,  24;  large 
anemones,  108;  anemone  pompons  (bunches),  ]2; 
pompons  (bunches),  114;  and  singles  (bunches),  18— a 
bunch  beiDg  counted  as  a  single  bloom. 

The  Chairman  stated,  in  answer  to  a  question  as  to  a 
future  place  of  meeting  for  the  Society  and  its  shows,, 
that  the  committee  appointed  to  make  enquiries  were 
negotiating,  and  he  hoped  in  a  very  few  days  to  be  able 
to  make  a  satisfactory  announcement.  Three  Ordinary 
Members  and  one  Fellow  were  elected. 


dered  his  resignation  as  lion.  sec.  on  the  ground  of 
pressing  duties  elsewhere,  Mr.  P.  W.  Tulloch,  of  Hove, 
Brighton,  and  the  City,  was  unanimously  elected  in 
his  place.  Mr.  C.  E.  Wilkins  was  re-ele3ted  treasurer. 
Both  the  latter  and  Mr.  Hudson  were  cordially  thanked, 
as  also  was  Mr.  E.  Mawley.  Mr.  H.  Turner  was 
reelected  auditor. 

Some  slight  alterations  in  the  bye-laws  were  made, 
and  discussion  arose  over  a  request  to  hold  a  show  in 
Manchester;  and  also  as  to  taking  part  in  a  trial  of 
Cactus  Dahlias  at  Chiswick  next  year. 


CHESTER    PAXTON. 

Under  the  Presidency  of  Mr.  John  Weaver,  Christie- 
ton,  the  fourteenth  Annual  Meeting  of  this  Society  was 
held  in  the  Grosvenor  Museum,  Chester,  on  Saturday, 
the  13th  inst.  The  balance  sheet,  together  with  the 
Annual  Report  for  the  past  year,  was  submitted  by 
Mr.  G.  P.  Miln,  the  Hon.  Sec  ,  and  from  this  we  gather 
that  the  Society  is  now  in  a  stronger  position  than  ever, 
the  number  of  members  and  subscribers  being  close 
upon  five  hundred,  and  with  a  balance  in  hand  of  over 
£50.  Votes  of  thanks  were  accorded  to  the  Officers  and 
Committee  for  their  past  service?,  the  Hon.  Sec.  being 
specially  complimented  upon  such  a  satisfactory  state 
ment  of  accounts.  Captain  Mc 3illycuddy,  Bache  Hall, 
who  lakes  a  keen  interest  in  the  Society,  was  unani- 
mously elected  President  for  the  year,  with  Mr.  N.  F. 
Barnes,  Eaton,  as  Chairman  of  Committee,  and  the 
following  Executive  :  Messrs.  A.  Armstrong,  J.  Clack, 
Jjo.  Dutton,  A.  Ellams,  A.  E.  Goodman,  T.  Gilbert, 
J.  Jackson,  H,  G.  Little,  G.  Lyon,  S.  May,  W.  Pringle, 
Jos.  Ryder,  E.  Stubbs,  J.  D.  Siddali,  Robt.  Wakefield, 
and  Jno.  Weaver,  with  R.  Newstead  as  Consulting 
Naturalist,  and  G.  P.  Miln,  Hon.  Sec.  It  was  decided 
to  hold  the  next  exhibition  of  Fruits  and  Chrysanthe- 
mums in  the  Town  Hall  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday, 
November  11  and  12,  1903. 


NATIONAL    DAHLIA. 

ANNUAL    MEETING. 

December  16.— This  was  held  at  the  Windsor  Hotel, 
Mr.Edward  Mawley  presiding.  Besides  sixteen  members 
of  the  Committee,  there  were  only  three  other  persons 
present.  The  Committee's  report,  read  by  the  bon. 
secretary,  Mr.  J.  F.  Hudson,  was  of  a  congratulatory 
nature,  and  whilst  admitting  that  the  past  summer 
was  very  unfavourable  to  Dahlias,  even  keeping  some 
growers  from  competing  at  the  Society's  exhibition,  yet 
it  did  enable  some  very  fine  flowers  to  be  shown  there. 
It  was  remarked  that  last  September's  show  was  the 
first  the  Society  had  held  in  the  metropolis.  During 
the  year  the  Society  had  granted  twenty  nine  Certifi- 
cates only,  out  of  119  seedlings  shown  for  awards,  as 
against  41  given  last  year.  That  fact  showed  that  a 
higher  standard  of  merit  in  relation  to  the  Cactus 
section  was  now  set  up.  Thanks  were  given  to  the 
various  donors  of  special  prizes,  and  also  to  the  Horti- 
cultural Club. 

The  financial  statement,  as  audited  by  Mr.  Harry 
Tamer,  showed  that  the  total  income  was  £132  14s.  8d  , 
an  i  the  expenditure  £127  16.*.,  leaving  a  balance  with 
all  charges  fully  paid  of  £1  l*is.  Sd  The  report  showed 
that  further  arrangements  had  been  made  with  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Council  to  hold  next 
year's  show  in  the  Drill  Hill  on  September  1  and  2. 
The  President,  in  proposing  the  adoption  of  the  report, 
thought  the  successful  result  of  the  year's  working  was 
largely  due  to  theetl'ectivesupervision  of  thetreasurer, 
Mr.  C.  E.  Wilkins;  and  if  the  balance  was  small, 
it  was  on  the  right  side.  The  Royal  Horticultural 
Society's  Council  had  been  most  liberal  and  kind 
t  iwards  the  Society,  and  the  freedom  enjoyed  at  the 
Drill  Hall  was  marked  and  pleasant.  He  hoped 
that  special  efl'orti  would  he  made  to  increa_e  the 
attendance  and  advertise  the  show.  Mr.  H.  Turner 
seconded  the  adop'ion  of  the  report,  which,  after  brief 
discussion,  was  carried. 

Tne  election  of  officers  and  committee  followed.  The 
name  of  Miss  Willmott  was  added  to  the  list  of  patron- 
esses, and  that  of  the  Earl  of  Ilchester  to  that  of  the 
patrons,  Mr.  Mawley  was  re-elected  President,  and  the 
name  of  Mr.  J  F.  Hudson  was  added  to  the  list  of  Vice- 
Presidents.  With  one  exception,  the  whole  of  the 
tMrty  members  of  the  Committee  were  reelected  ;  and 
Mr.  E.  T.  Cook,  lion,  sec  of  the  Horticultural  Club, 
took  the  vacant  place.    Mr,  J.  F.  Hudson,  1'aving  ten- 


READING  AND  DISTRICT  GAR- 
DENERS' MUTUAL  IMPROVE- 
MENT. 

At  the  last  fortnightly  meeting  of  the  above  Asso- 
ciation, Mr.  W.  Tribuick,  gr.,  Brooke,  Isle  of  Wight, 
read  an  interesting  and  practical  paper  on  "The  Cul- 
tivation of  Peaches  and  Nectarines.'"  A  good  dis- 
cussion followed,  in  which  Messrs.  Hinton,  Nevo, 
Woolford,  Blake,  Powell,  CHoch,  Stanton,  Alexander, 
Fry,  and  Bright,  took  part.  The  exhibits  were  not 
numerous,  but  one  was  of  exceptional  interest,  viz., 
a  punnet  of  Red  Currants,  shown  by  Mr.  ;F.  Briojit, 
gr.,  Whitcknights,  picked  on  the  same  day  from  1  lie 
open.  The  fruits  were  in  very  good  condition,  of  good 
size,  and  equal  to  those  usually  gathered  in  July. 


THE    WEATHER. 

METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS  taken  in  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens  at  Chiswick, 
London,  for  the  period  Dec  T  to  Dec.  13,  1902. 
Height  above  sea-level  24  feet. 


NATIONAL    ROSE. 

REPORT  OF  CATALOGUE  COMMITTEE. 
Varieties  Omitted  from  the  New  Edition. 

Exhibition  Roses.—  II.  P.'s  :  A.  Rigotard,  C.  Darwin, 
Clio,  Comtesse  d' Oxford,  Countess  of  Rosebery,  Due 
d'Orleans.  Duke  of  Fife,  Eclair,  H.  Schultheis,  Jean 
Soupert,  Jeannie  Dickson,  J.  S.  Mill,  Lady  Sheffield, 
Mme.  Delville,  Marchioness  of  Dufferin,  Margaret 
Dickson,  Marie  Finger,  Maria  Rady,  Marquise  de 
Castellanc,  Prince  C.  de  Rohan,  Reynolds  Hole.  Sir  R. 
Hill,  Star  of  Waltham,  Sultan  of  Zanzibar,  T.  Mills. 

//.  T.Y  —  Captain  Christy,  Charlotte  Guillemot, 
Duchess  of  Albany,  Viscountess  Folkestone. 

77s.— Comtesse  de  Panisse,  Devoniensis.  Ethel  Brown- 
low,  Fraoeisca  Krtiger,  Perle  des  Jardins,  Souvenir  de 
T.  Levet,  Sylph. 

Bourb on.— Mrs.  Paul. 

Garden  Roses.— H.  P.'s  :  Annie  Laxton,  Charles  Lamb, 
Cheshunt  Scarlet.  Glory  of  Cheshunt,  Mme.  C.  Joig- 
neaux,  Magna  Charta,  Marechal  Vaillant,  M.  Bon- 
cenne,  Mra  F.  W.  Sanford,  Princess  Louise  Victoria, 
Violette  Bouyer,  Wm.  Warden. 

Chinas  —  Duke  of  York. 

H.  T.'s—  Souvenir  de  WooLton. 

T.'slandN's.— Comtesse  Riza  du  Par,},  Corinia. 

Sweet  Briars.— Jeannie  Deans. 

Varieties  not  in  the  Last  Edition  to  be  Inserted 
in  the  New  One. 

Exhibition  Roses.— H.P's.  :  Ben  Cant,  Frau  Karl, 
Druschki. 

Il.Ts.—  Alice  Lindsell,  Duchess  of  Portland,  Edith 
D'Ombrain,  Florence  Pemberton,  Gladys  Harkness, 
Lady  Moyra  Beauclerc,  Mme.  Wagram,  Comtesse  de 
Turenne,  Mamie,  Mildred  Grant,  Papa  Lambert. 

Ts.~ E.  Veyrat,  Hermanos,  Lady  Roberts,  Souvenir 
de  Pierre  Notting. 

Garden  Roses:  Summer- flowering.— Damask:  Crimson 
Damask,  Lady  Curzoa,  Lady  S.  Wilson,  Lady  White. 

Alba.— Double  white. 

Sweet  Briars.—  Anne  of  Geierstein,  Julia  Mannering, 
Lucy  Bertram,  Rose  Bradwardine. 

Climbing  polyantha.  —  Aglaia,  Electra,  Euphrosyne, 
Leuchtstern,  Queen  Alexandra,  Tnalia,  The  Dawson 
Rose,  The  Lion. 

Single- flowered .—  Rosa  Sinica. 

Aidumn  -  flowering  II.P's  —  Ards  Rover,  Jeannie 
Dickson,  H.  Schultheis,  Marie  Finger,  Mrs.  Rumsey. 

Il.Ts.— Admiral  Djwey,  Captain  Christy,  Grand  due 
de  Luxembourg,  La  France  de  '89,  Lady  Battersea, 
L'lnnocence,  Liberty,  Madame  Ravary,  Viscountess 
Folkestone. 

Ts.— Beryl,  Billiard  et  Barre,  Boadicea,  Corallina, 
Dr.  Rouge3.  Francois  Crousse,  Francois  Dubreui), 
Francisca  Kriiger,  Georges  Schwartz,  Lucy  Carnegie, 
Mme.  Be.keley,  Meta,  Mrs.  B.  R.  Cant,  Souvenir  de  W. 
Robinson. 

Bourbon.— Mrs.  Paul. 

Polyantha.— Eugenie  Lamesch,  Leonie  Lamesch. 

Hybrid  Austrian  Briar.— Soleil  d'Or. 

Rugosa.— Atropurpurea,  Weeping. 

Single  —Belle  Fleur,  Irish  Beauty,  Irish  Glory,  Irish 
Modesty,  Una. 

Wichuriana.  —  AlbtSrie  Barbier,  Auguste  Barbier 
Dorothy  Perkins,  Gardenia,  Jersey  Beauty,  Rene 
Andre,  Rubra. 
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Remarks.—  The  weather  has  been  dull,  with  very  eolcJ- 
cast  aud  north-east  winds,  and  a  rise  in  the  tempera.-- 
ture  towards  the  end  of  the  week. 


GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

The  following  Summaey  Record  of  the  weather" 
throughout  the  British  Islands,  for  the  week  ending" 
Dec.  13,  Is  furnished  from  the  Meteorological  Office  :— 

"The  weather  continued  dry  in  most  districts  untiJ 
past  the  middle  of  the  week,  although  slight  sleet  or 
snow  was  experienced  at  times  in  the  east  aud  south- 
east. On  Thursday,  rain  commenced  to  fall  at  some  of 
the  extreme  western  and  south-western  stations,  and  by 
the  following  day  had  spread  to  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom  . 
Thunder  and  lightning,  accompanied  by  sleet,  occurred 
on  Saturday  in  the  Hebrides. 

*'The  temperature  was  much  telow  the  mean  TmtiT- 
Friday,  when  it  rose  rapidly.  In  England,  S.,  and  the- 
Channel  Islands,  the  average  for  the  week  was  as  mueb 
as  6°  below  the  mean  value,  and  in  most  other  districts 
4"  or  5°  below.  Over  Ireland  and  Eugland,  N.E  ,  how- 
ever, thedeficitwasonly 2°.  Thehlghestof  themaxinm 
were  recorded  on  the  13th,  when  they  varied  from  49- 
in  Scotland,  N.,  to  55°  in  Scotland,  W..  Ireland,  S.r 
and  the  Channel  Islands,  and  to  57°  in  England,  S.W 
The  lowest  of  the  minima,  registered,  as  a  rule,  oc 
the  7th  were  as  low  as  l  Le  iu  Scotland,  E  ,  and  the  Mid- 
land Counties,  16  in  England,  E.,  and  17°  in  EnglanJ) 
S.  and  N.W.,  while  elsewhere  they  varied  between  18°  in> 
Scotland,  N.,  and  27°  in  the  Channel  Islands. 

"  The  rainfall  was  less  than  the  mean  in  all  districts - 
Over  England  and  the  east  of  Scotland  the  fall  was* 
extremely  slight. 

"The  bright  sunshine  was  deficient  generally,  but 
exceeded  the  normal  amount  in  Scotland,  N.,  England- 
N.W.,and  Ireland,  N.  The  percentage  of  the  possible- 
duration  ranged  from  25  in  Scotland,  N.,  and  2i  ic 
Ireland,  N.,  to  less  than  10  in  most  parta  of  England- 
and  to  only  2  iu  England,  N.E." 


THE   WEATHER   IN    WEHT   HERT3. 
The  recent  cold  period,  which  had  lasted  ten  days- 
broke  up  on  the  13th.    The  change  to  warmer  weather 
set  in  very  suddenly.    For  instance,  on  the  12th  the 
temperature  in  the  screen   never  rose  more  than  i' 
above  the  freezing-point,  where.is  on  the  two  following 
days  41°  and  52n  were  respectively  registered  by  £hf 
same  thermometer.    One  noteworthy  feature   of   the 
cold  period  was  that  the  days  were  as  a  rule  much 
more  exceptionally  cold  than  the  nights     The  under- 
ground temperatures  have  risen  rapidly,  in  hut.  ai 
1  foot  deep  the  reading  is  now  fe°  higher  than  it  was  only 
four  days  ago.    Rain  fell  on  four  days  during  the  week. 
Lut  the  total  quantity  amounted  to  only  about .'  au  inch, 
which  is  equivalent  to  a  watering  of  two  aud  a  q  lartci 
gallons  on  each  square  yard  of  surface  in  my  garden 
This  fall   has,  however,  proved  sufficient  to  real 
both  percolation  gauges.    Already  about,  2  gallons  have 
come  through  the  hue  soil  gau^e  but  only  ;  of  a  gallon 
t'irough  that  on  which  sbotl  gfft3a  is  growing.    The 
windd    during    the    week    li  nv    boon    vory    vani  >1< 
in  stront*!.  i  and  direction,   On  two  days  the  attuospher*  - 
was  quito  calm,  whereas  on  the  night  of  the  nth  tin 
moau  voloeUy  at  ore  t  i  tic  re     he  1  20  mile?  an  bo  '« 
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direction  south.  Tins,  although  by  do  means  a  remark- 
ab'y  high  velocity,  is  nevertheless,  with  one  exception 
(Dec.  8),  higher  than  any  recorded  here  since  March  last, 
showing  how  free  from  high  winds  the  last  nine  months 
have  been.  On  three  consecutive  days  the  air  con- 
tinued very  damp,  but  during  the  rest  of  the  week 
the  amount  of  humidity  in  the  atmosphere  was  below 
the  average.  E.  M.,  Berkhamsted,  December  16,  1902. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


*#*  Editor  and  Publisher. — Our  correspon- 
dents would  obviate  delay  in  obtaining  answers 
to  their  communications,  and  save  much  time 
and  trouble,  if  they  would  kindly  observe  the 
notice  printed  weekly  to  the  effect  that  all 
communications  relating  to  financial  matters 
and  to  advertisements  should  be  addressed  to 
the  Publisher  ;  and  that  all  communications 
intended  for  publication,  or  referring  to  the 
literary  department,  and  all  plants  to  be  named, 
should  be  directed  to  the  Editor.  The  two 
departments,  publishing  and  editorial,  are 
quite  distinct,  and  much  unnecessary  delay 
and  confusion  arise  when  letters  are  mis- 
directed. 

Bio  Bunches  of  Grapes  :  A.  T.  R.  There  is 
no  method  of  Vine-culture  by  which  these 
extraordinary  bunches  can  be  produced  at  the 
will  of  the  cultivator.  They  are  accidental  in 
-their  occurrence,  and  are  more  frequently  met 
with  on  Vines  grown  on  the  long  rod  than  on 
the  short  spur  method ;  and  on  lightly  cropped 
young  and  vigorous  Vines. 

Books  :  Nicholson's  Dictionary  of.  Gardening,  new 
edition;  Thompson's  Gardeners  Assistant,  new 
edition. 

£'attleya  Leaves  Dropping  :  J.  M.  G.  The 
damage  may  arise  if  -the  flower-spikes  are  cut 
before  fully  matured,  and  the  plants  kept  in  a 
too  cold  house.  The  base  of  the  flower-spike 
might  then  carry  the  injury  into  the  bulb. 
But  there  is  a  disease  in  Orchids  which  produces 
similar  results. 

-Chrysanthemums:  Novice.  Varieties  succeed 
each  other  so  quickly,  that  it  is  impossible  t" 
afford  all  the  exact  details  you  require  in 
respect  to  individual  ones,  many  of  which  have 
not  yet  been  cultivated  in  the  manner  de- 
scribed. You  may.  however,  conclude  that  all 
those  that  the  catalogues  and  guides  recommend 
to  be  grown  from  1st  crown  buds,  "taken  "  at 
an  early  date,  require  mote  than  the  usual  time 
to  develop  their  flowers.  Except  from  the 
-question  of  size,  there  are  probably  no  varieties 
-but  afford  prettier  flowers  from  2nd  crown  than 
1st  crown  buds.  You  may  grow  any  of  the 
varieties  from  terminal  buds.  In  regard  to  a 
selection  of  vhe  best  varieties,  those  already 
mentioned  in  previous  pages  illustrate  the  type 
that  succeeds  best,  but  there  is  no  reason  why 
yon  should  not  attempt  the  cultivation  of  any 
new  or  old  variety  in  a  7-inch  pot. 

Cineraria  stell&ta  :  11.  G.  The  height  of 
your  plants  if.  about  the  average  under  ordinary 
methods  of  cultivation  in  pots. 

Club  in  Cauliflowers.  Cabbages, &c. :  W.  T.  F. 
Bead  our  reply  to  "Zig-Zag."  in  our  issue  for 
November  8  of  the  present  year.  .The  Bordeaux 
Mixture  is  of  no  use  against  this  fungus.  If 
the  Periwinkle  and  Mint  are  suffering  from 
some  species  of  leaf  fungus,  the  Bordeaux 
Mixture  would  do  good,  but  it  would  be  of  no 
use  against  a  root  fungus. 

Heating  a  Small  Span-roofed  Orchid  House  : 
Amateur  Orchid  Grower.  As  no  stokehole  can 
he  constructed,  you  should  choose  a  self-con- 
tained upright  double  cylinder  boiler  of  cast 
iron  or  copper,  with  which  any  good  boiler- 
making  firm  would  supply  you.  The  quantity 
(  f  4-inch  cast  iron  pipe  should  consist  of  not 
more  than  two  flow  and  one  return  pipe, 
running  along  two  opposite  sides  of  the  house  ; 
and  as  you  cannot  sink  these  below  the  point 
at  which  the  return  pipe  enters  the  boiler, 
there  must  be  a.  right  and  a  left-hand  branch, 
and  thus  you  will  avoid  the  inconvenience  of 
having  to  step  over  the  pipes  at  the  doorway 
or  ways.     We  cannot  recommend  dealers. 


Hedychiums  :  W.  D.  Winter  the  Hedychiums 
in  a  cool  house  where  frost  is  kept  out,  and  in 
their  pots,  keeping  them  thoroughly  dry  until 
the  time  for  growing  comes  round  again,  then 
repot  and  water  carefully  at  first  and  give  more 
heat. 

Kew  :  Constant  Reader.  The  books  belonging 
to  the  students'  library  are  available  for  the 
young  gardeners.  As  regards  your  other 
questions,  you  should  address  Mr.  \V.  Watson, 
the  Curator. 

Names  op  Fruits,  Etc.  :  We  are  desirous  to 
oblige  our  correspondents  as  far  as  we  can-,  but 
the  task  is  becoming  too  great,  too  costly,  and  too  time- 
consuming  for  lis  to  continue  it  without  restrictions. 
Correspondents  should  observe  the  rule  that  not  more 
than  six  varieties  be  sent  at  any  one  lime.  The 
specimens  must  be  good  ones  ;  if  two  of  each  variety 
are  sent,  identification  will  be  easier.  The  fruits 
should  be  just  approaching  ripeness,  and  they  should 
be  properly  numbered,  and  carefully  packed.  A 
leaf  or  shoot  of  each  variety  is  helpful,  and  in  the 
case  of  Plums,  absolutely  essential.  In  all  cases 
it  is  necessary  to  know  the  district  from  which 
the  fruits  are  sent.  We  do  not  undertake  to 
send  answers  through  the  post,  or  to  return  fruits. 
Fruits  and  plants  must  not  be  sent  in  the  same 
box.  Delay  in  any  case  is  unavoidable.  — 
C.  H.  F.  1,  Beurre  d'Anjou ;  2,  Triomphe  de 
Jodoigne ;  3,  Josephine  de  Malines ;  4,  Do- 
yenne d'Alencon ;  5,  Nanny ;  6,  Boyal  Snow. — 

F.  C.  1,  Cox's  Orange;  2,  Melon  Apple;  3, 
Small  Admirable ;  4,  Wellington ;  5,  Scarlet 
Nonpareil ;  G,  Broad-Eye  Pippin. — H.  Reynolds. 

1,  Lady's  Finger;  2,  Sam  Young;  3,  Wadlrurst 
Pippin ;  4,  Hoary  Morning  ;  5,  Wellington  ;  G, 
Holland  Pippin. — G.  Paul.  Pears  decayed; 
send  earlier  next  season. —  T.  K.  Bushock 
Pearmain. — W.  T.  P.     1,  Northern  Greening ; 

2,  Bramley's  Seedling ;  3,  Adams'  Pearmain ;  4, 
Wellington ;  5,  Cornish  Oilliflower :  G,  Hol- 
landbury. — C.  B.  C.  1,  Scarlet  Leadington  ;  2, 
Hunt's  Deux  Ans ;  3,  Calville  Malingre ;  4, 
Rhode  Island  Greening  ;  5,  Beurre  d'Areuiberg  ; 

G,  Passe  Colmar. — /.  B.  You  give  no  particulars 
about  the  two  Apples  sent ;  are  they  both  from 
the  same  tree,  and  are  you  sure  there  are 
not  two  sorts  grafted  on  it?  A  considerable 
range  in  size  and  form  is  often  found  in  Yellow 
Ingestre  on  old  trees. — H.  W.  1,  Due  dc 
Morny ;  2,  Beurre  d'Aremberg ;  3,  Winter 
Franc  Real.  Those  named  were  not  in  good 
condition,  and  the  others  sent  were  quite 
rotten,  and  useless  for  identification. — G.  J.  1, 
Beurre  Bachelier  ;  2,  Dr.  Trousseau  ;  3,  Triomphe 
de  Jodoigne;  4,  Napoleon;  5,  Fondante  de 
Malines. 

Names  of  Plants  :  Correspondents  not  an- 
swered in  this  issue  are  requested  to  be  so 
good  as  to  consult  the  following  number.  — 
G.  Wingjield  St  Son.  The  tuber  sent  is  that  of 
an  edible  plant,  native  of  South  America, 
Tropseolum  tuberosum — J.  C.  So  far  as  we 
can  judge  of  such  variable  plants,  the  Codiamms 
or  Crotons  are:  1,  C.  Queen  Victoria;  2,  C. 
irregulare  ;  3,  C.  trilobum ;  4,  C.  Johannis  ;  5, 
C.  elegantissimum  ;  G,  C.  Mortii ;  7,  C.  varie- 
gatuni ;  8,  C.  interruptum  ;  9,  not  recognised  : 
10,  C.  Weissmauni  ;  11,  C.  Evansianum  ;  12,  Pel- 
lionia  pulchra ;  13,  Nephrolepis  exaltata. — J.  K. 
Thuya  (Thuiopsis)  dolabrata. — W.  D.  1,  Las- 
trea  atrovirens  ;  2,  Stenotaphrum  americanum ; 

3,  probably  Oreopanax  Sanderiana  ;  4,  Acacia 
dealbata ;  5,  Jasminum  revolutum  ;  G,  Cattleya 
Bowringiana. — R.  L.  The  fertile  form  of  Lygo- 
dium  japonicum  — R.  B.  One  of  the  forms  of 
Hedera  Helix. — Mrs.  A.  Cotoneaster  Simonsii. 
— /.  C  Nutt.    We  cannot  name  such  specimens. 

Parsley;    S.  II.  C,  Kingstown.     The   Parsley  is 

suffering  from  root- canker,  caused  by  poor 
nutrition.  A  sprinkling  of  equal  parts  of  soot 
and  quicklime  on  the  soil  will  restore  vigour. 
G.M. 
Slow  Combustion  Boiler,  and  Tar  and  Water 
Closing  the  Flue  :  F.  H.  Can  you  not  use 
coke  as  fuel  instead  of  coal  ?  If  you  cannot, 
the  flue  must  be  cleaned  frequently  with  a 
steel  brush.  In  certain  types  of  tubular  boiler, 
the  formation  of  tar  in  tubes  is  a  source  of 
constant  trouble. 

Temporary  Greenhouse  :  C.  J.  E.  We  would 
advise  you  to  consult  a  solicitor. 


Wet  and  Mossy  Croquet  Lawn  :  Constant  Reader. 
If  it  be  wet  and  mossy,  notwithstanding  it 
is  well  drained,  you  should  ascertain  if  there 
are  springs  in  the  soil  not  tapped  by  the 
drains,  or  if  the  pipes  or  tiles,  or  the  outlet 
drain,  are  choked  with  the  roots  of  trees  and 
big  shrubs — a  common  occurrence.  If  this  is 
found  to  be  case,  rubble  drains  must  be  laid  at 
3  to  4  feet  deep  in  place  of  the  pipes.  Sink 
holes  at  that  depth,  these  will  show  the  water- 
level.  It  will  sometimes  happen  that  the  drains 
are  not  laid  sufficiently  deep,  or  their  direction 
is  across  instead  of  straight,  or  slightly  diago- 
nally down  the  slope,  as  is  the  proper  direction. 
No  surface  application  of  cinders,  &c,  will  re- 
lieve the  soil  of  the  water  it  contains.  The  size 
of  a  croquet-lawn  may  be  30  yards  long  by 
20  yards  broad,  and  a  full-sized  one  40  yards 
by  30  yards. 

White  Scale  Insects  on  Tacsonia  Van 
Volxemi  :  White  Scale.  It  will  be  quite  safe 
to  apply  the  kerosene  emulsion  of  the  florists, 
or  a  home-made  preparation  as  under,  with  a 
stiff  brush  or  piece  of  sponge,  or  a  sprayer : 
Soft-soap  i lb.,  paraffin  1  gallon,  soft  water  i  gal. 
Boil  the  soap,  and  when  quite  dissolved  and 
whilst  still  hot,  elrarn  with  a  syringe  till 
creamy.  When  used,  dilute  with  nine  times 
the  quantity  of  soft  water  at  a  temperature  of 
140°,  and  churn  again. 


Communications  Received.— K.  S.,  Berlin.— R.  D.— 
J.  W.  I— W.  T.-Prol.  Reynolds  Green— G.  W.  B.— 
S.  W.  F— W.  T— Inquirer.  -H.  W— J.  A.  S.— Edith  P. 
— H.  N.-J.  E.  S.-G.  M.-W.  P.  B.— W.  L— F.  S.— 
J.  G.  B.-Lilian.-H.  C.  W.-S.  C.-N.  M.-C.  B.- 
T.  G.  H  — J.  B.  C.-W.  S— E.  J.  J.— T.  T.— J.  G.  P.— 
E.  B.— T.  H.  B.— Rev.  o.  Wolley-Dod.— W.  C— F.  C— 
J.  R.  J— T.  H.  C  — W.  J.  G.— Country  Gardener. 


GARDENING    APPOINTMENTS. 

Mr.  Gracv  S.  Follwell,  late  of  Alnwick  Castle  Gdna., 
as  Head  Gardener  to  Sir  David  Carrkk  Btchanan, 
K.C.B.,  of  Drumpellier,  Coatbridge,  Lanarkshire. 
.He  entered  on  his  duties  Nov.  21. 

Mr.  M.  Nicholls,  formerly  of  Kew,  aDd  Tolgus  Hill 
Nurseries,  Redruth,  Cornwall,  as  Head  Gardener  to 
W.  M.  Acworth,  Esq  .  Alice  Holt  Estate,  near  Farn- 
ham      He  entered  upon  his  duties  on  Dec.  17. 

Mr.  W.  Wheeler,  for  the  past  thirteen  years  Foreman 
at  Grove  Gardens.  Teddington,  as  Head  Gardener 
to  C.  E.  Howard,  Esq.,  at  the  same  place. 

Mr.  William  Keav,  for  the  past  seven  years  Gardener 
at  Westcrlce.  St.  Andrew's,  Fifeshire.  as  Head  Gar- 
dener to  Walter  Cunliife,  Esq.,  Headley  Court, 
Epsom  Surrey. 

Mr.  F,  11.  Shinner,  lately  Foreman  at  Osberton  House, 
Worksop.  Notts,  as  Head  Gardener  to  Lord  Arthur 
Butler,  Gennings  Park,  Maidstone,  Kent. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Brotherston.  for  the  last  twelve  months 
Nursery  Manager  to  Kent  &  Brvdon.  of  Darlington, 
and  three  years  previously  Head  Gardener  at 
Selaby  Park,  Gaintord,  as  Head  Gardener  to  Sir 
Thomas  Wriohtson,  M.P.,  Neasham  Hall,  Dar- 
lington. 

Mr.  Parry,  as  Gardener  to  Col.  J.  H.  Walwyn,  Croft-y- 
Bwla,  Monmouth. 

Mr.  S.  W.  Ticker,  for  the  last  four  years  Foreman  at 
The  Dell  Gardens,  Egham,  Surrey,  under  Mr.  Bal- 
lantyne,  and  formerly  Foreman  at  Cardill'  Castle, 
as  Head  Gardener  to  the  Bight  Hon.  the  Earl  of 
Radnor,  Longford  Castle,  Salisbury.  He  enters  on 
his  duties  on  Feb.  1. 

Mr.  W.  Prosser,  for  a  period  of  nearly  seven  years 
Head  Gardener  at  Moreton  House,  Dorset,  as  Head 
Gardener  to  the  same  Lady  at  Branksome  Dene, 
Bournemouth. 

Mr.  Charles  Solman,  late  IIe:id(iardener  and  Forester 
at  Pyt  House,  Tisbury,  Wilts,  as  Head  Gardener  and 
Estate  Manager  to  the  Rev.  Arthur  Tooth,  St. 
Michael's  Orphanage,  Woodside,  Croydon,  entering 
upon  his  duties  on  Saturday,  December  20. 

Mr.  Joseph  Taylor,  for  the  past  year  Head  Gardener 
at  Inwoods,  Monkton  Farleigh,  Bradford-on-Avon, 
and  previously,  for  a  period  of  ten  years,  Foreman 
in  the  Gardens,  Claverton  Manor,  Bath,  as  Head 
Gardener  to  A.  M.  Lee,  Esq.,  Winsley  House, 
Winsley,  Bradford-on-Avon,  Wilts. 

CATALOGUES    RECEIVED. 

SEEDS. 
Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Royal  Exotic  Nurseries,  King's 

Koad,  Chelsea. 
Sutton  &  Sons,  Royal  Seed  Establishment,  Reading. 

TREES   AND   fcHRUBS,    ETC. 
John  Peed  &  Sons,   streatham   Nurseries,  Mitcham 

Lane,  Streatham,  S.W. 
Stanclift'e   Estates    Co.,  Ltd.,    Darley   Dale,    near 
Matlock,  Derbyshire. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Royal  Exotic  Nurseries,  King's 
Road,  Chelsea—  Fruit  Trees  and  Cnrysanthemums. 
W.  Cutbush  &.  Son.  Higligate  Nurseries,  London,  N.— 
New  Chrysanthemums. 

FOREIGN. 
Ernst  Benary,  Erfurt,  Germany— Trade  List  ol  Seeds. 
Leonard  Lille,  9,  ijuai  des  CO  estius,  Lyons,  France- 
Seeds. 


(For  Uarkits,  see p  viii) 
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FLORA.  OF    THE    GALAPAGOS 
ISLANDS. 

IN  1847,  Dr.  (Sir  Joseph)  Hooker  published 
the  first  connected  account  of  the  botany 
of  these  islands,  based  on  the  collections 
made  by  Darwin  and  others.  A  few  years 
later,  a  Swedish  expedition  visited  the  archi- 
pelago, and  N.  J.  Andersson,  the  botanist, 
worked  out  the  botanical  collection,  and 
published  the  results,  together  with  what 
was  previously  known,  in  1854.  Since  then, 
numerous  small  contributions  to  the  flora 
have  appeared  in  various  periodicals,  most 
of  which  have  been  summarised  by  the 
writer  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  where  an 
account  of  the  Cactacea?  of  the  islands*  has 
also  appeared. 

Beginning  in  1891,  several  American  expe- 
ditions have  been  made  to  the  Galapagos, 
notable  among  them  that  of  the  late  Dr.  G. 
Baur — notable  because  he  made  excellent 
and  considerable  zoological  and  botanical 
collections,  but  more  because  he  advanced  a 
theory  of  the  origin  of  the  islands,  which  has 
since  been  much  discussed  and  disputed, 
and  to  which  I  shall  refer  again.  The  latest 
was  the  Hopkins-Stanford  expedition;  and 
the  botanical  collectors,  Messrs.  R.  E.  Snod- 
grass  and  E.  Heller,  made  very  extensive  col- 
lections, not  only  securing  much  additional 
material  from  the  five  larger  islands,  visited 
by  Darwin  anil  Andersson,  but  they  were 
also  able  to  visit  no  fewer  than  twelve  of  the 
smaller  islands,  "  nearly  all  of  which  yielded 

*  See  Gardeners'  Chronicle  for  Oct.  8,  1898;  March  21, 
1900;  July  17,  19));  and  Sept,  21,  19U0. 


new  and  peculiar  species  or  forms."  Dr.  B. 
L.  Robinson,  the  Curator  of  the  Gray  Herba- 
rium, has  worked  out  these  collections  (Pro- 
ceedings of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  xxxviii.  (1902),  pp.  77—270,  tt.  1—3), 
having  previously  had  Baur's  plants  through 
his  hands. 

Apart  from  the  Cactacea?,  the  flora  of  the 
Galapagos  contains  little  of  interest  from  a 
horticultural  standpoint ;  but  the  origin  of 
the  islands,  and  the  origin  of  their  flora,  are 
questions  of  the  highest  interest — unsolved 
problems  perhaps  I  may  add.  For  con- 
venience, I  repeat  here  that  the  Gala- 
pagos (Turtles)  are  a  group  of  volcanic 
islands  on  the  equator,  in  about  90°  west 
longitude,  and  500  miles  from  the  coast  of 
Ecuador  in  western  South  America.  There 
are  about  twenty  named  islands,  besides  a 
number  of  islets  and  rocks.  The  largest, 
Albemarle,  is  about  100  miles  long,  and  its 
mountains  rise  to  a  height  of  5,000  feet,  and 
the  climatal  differences  are  considerable. 
In  the  lower  zone  the  climate  is  dry  and  hot, 
and  few  conspicuous  plants,  except  the  Cacti, 
flourish  among  the  naked  blocks  of  lava; 
but  vegetation  increases  with  altitude,  and 
the  higher  islands  have  a  relatively  luxu- 
riant vegetation  in  their  upper  zone,  where 
alone  trees  abound.  Some  of  the  trees 
descend  even  to  the  shore,  diminishing  in 
stature  downwards,  and  appearing  as  dwarf, 
stunted  shrubs  on  the  coast,  thus  reversing 
the  order  obtaining  in  alpine  countries. 
The  trees  and  shrubs  are  mostly  armed  with 
spines  and  thorns,  for  example  Mimosa, 
Acacia,  Parkinsonia,  Discaria,  Castela,  Zan- 
thoxylum,  Cereus,  and  Opuntia. 

The  composition  of  the  flora  of  the  Gala- 
pagos is  characterised  by  a  considerable 
specific  endemic  element,  and  a  very  small 
generic  one,  taking  the  remoteness  of  the 
group  into  consideration.  As  I  pointed  out 
some  years  ago,*  Darwin  and  others,  through 
some  unaccountable  error,  have  greatly  over- 
estimated the  number  of  peculiar  genera, 
even  if  all  the  genera  then  regarded  as 
peculiar  were  accepted  as  such.  But  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  only  two  are  now  retained 
as  distinct,  namely  Scalesia  and  Lecocarpus 
(Composite),  and  they  are  very  closely  allied 
to  American  genera.  The  large  collections 
Dr.  Robinson  has  worked  out  have  not 
yielded  a  single  new  genus,  and  his  investi- 
gations confirm  my  statement  that  there 
is  no  very  distinct  genus  confined  to  the 
islands.  On  the  other  hand,  about  forty 
species  are  added,  mostly  belonging  to 
genera  previously  known  to  be  represented 
by  one  or  more  species.  Cereus  sclerocarpus, 
C.  nesioticus,  and  Opuntia  Helleri,  are  new 
Cacti.  The  first  has  a  trunk  20  feet  high, 
and  flowers  4  inches  long ;  and  the 
second  is  remarkable  for  its  dwarf,  tufted 
habit,  as  it  produces  numerous  radiating 
stems  about  a  foot  long.  It  may  be 
mentioned  that  the  author  has  overlooked 
the  figure  of  Opuntia  myriaeantha,  which 
appeared  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  Mar.  24, 
1900.  Petaloid  monocotyledons  are  limited 
to  Tillandsia  insularis,  Commclyna  nudi- 
flora,  Hypoxis  decumbens,  and  Epidendrum 
spicatum.  The  first  and  the  last  arc  en- 
demic, but  certainly  very  rare.  Darwin  dis- 
covered the  Epidendrum,  and  a  fruiting 
specimen  of  apparently  the  same  species  is 
all  that  subsequent  collectors  have  found  in 
the  way  of  Orchids,  excepting  an  imperfect 

*  Science  Progress,  v.  (I8?6),  p.  399, 


specimen  of  a  species  of  Eulophia  in  the 
Kew  herbarium.  Astragalus  (Phaca)  Ed- 
monstonei  is  another  remarkable  plant  that 
has  not  been  rediscovered.  Interesting 
among  recent  discoveries  arc  imperfect 
specimens  of  a  species  of  Chusquea  (Bam- 
busea?),  and  the  following  aquatic  plants : 
Potamogeton  pertinatus,  Ruppia  rnaritima, 
and  Naias  marina.  For  much  more  that  is 
interesting  we  must  refer  to  the  original, 
where  Dr.  Robinson  discusses  the  evidence 
adduced  in  support  of  the  two  views  of  the 
origin  of  the  islands,  namely,  by  upheaval 
and  by  subsidence.  He  now  favours  the 
former,  though  when  working  out  the  late 
Dr.  Baur's  collection  in  1895,  he  almost 
accepted  Dr.  Baur's  theory  of  origin  by 
subsidence.  I  do  not  propose  discussing 
this  question  here,  and  I  will  only  add  that 
the  Bidletin  of  the  Museum  of  Comparative 
Zoology  at  Harvard  College,  xxiii.  (1892), 
pp.  1—85,  plates  1—22,  pictorially  illustrates 
the  Galapagos  Islands  better  than  any  other 
publication  that  I  know.  IF.  Bolting  Hemsley. 


NEW  OR  NOTEWORTHY  PLANTS. 

LYCORIS  SPRENGERI,  Comes. 
(See  Supplementary  Illustration.; 
This  is  clearly  a  new  and  distinct  species  of 
this  beautiful  genus.  Its  distinctive  characters  are 
its  short,  ovate  spathe-valves  ;  long  pedicels,  rosy- 
pink  flowers,  without  any  distinct  tube  above  the 
ovary;  and  stamens  as  long  as  the  perianth,  but 
not  exserted.  Its  nearest  ally  is  Lycoris  squanii- 
gera,  Maxim.  (Amaryllis  Haiti,  Hort.),  but  that 
has  longer,  more  pointed  spathe-valves  ;  perianth 
with  a  distinct  cylindrical  tube  half  an  inch  long, 
above  the  ovary,  and  shorter  stamens.  Whether 
like  that  species  it  has  any  scales  at  the  throat  of 
the  perianth,  I  have  not  had  any  opportunity  of 
ascertaining.  Doubtless,  like  most  of  the  other 
species  of  the  genus,  it  is  a  native  of  Japan. 
J.  G.  Baker.  [The  specimen  sent  to  us  by  Mr. 
Sprenger,  of  Naples,  had  purplish-rose  flowers. 
Then'  general  appearance  is  shown  in  our  Supple- 
mentary Illustration.  Ed.] 


M.    DANIEL'S    EXPERIMENTS    IN 
GRAFTING. 

We  have  on  several  occasions  reported  on  the 
experiments  made  by  M.  Daniel  in  grafting",  and 
the  results  obtained  by  him.  The  Journal  de  la 
Society  Nationale  d' Horticulture  de  France  for  Sep- 
tember last  also  gave  an  interesting  paper,  by 
M.  Ed.  Bornet,  on  the  experimenter  and  his  work, 
from  which  we  take  the  following  particulars  : — 

"  M.  L.  Daniel  has  for  ten  years  made  grafting 
his  special  study.  Although  the  practice  has 
been  known  for  centuries,  the  full  explanation  of 
the  results  of  it  has  but  lately  been  attempted. 
M.  Daniel,  by  methodised  trials,  has  done  much 
to  explain  the  biological  relations  between  the 
stock  and  the  graft,  one  of  his  most  important 
series  of  experiments  being  chronicled  under  the 
title  :  '  Variation  in  the  Graft  and  Heredity  of 
Acquired  Characteristics,*  and  published  in  L899. 
His  affirmative  reply  to  the  question  concerning 
this  heredity  should  he  found  interesting  from  a 
biological  standpoint,  and  also  for  the  practical 
application  that  may  he  made  of  his  theories, 
agriculturally  and  horticulturally. 

Some  of  those  variations  are  produced  directly 
on  the  grafted  plants  by  the  disturbance  in  the 
process  of  general  nutrition  caused  by  the  graft 
M.  Daniel  examined  them  in  detail,  and  showed 
by  many  experiments  that,  two  causes  acting 
simultaneously,  or,  in  a  contrary  Bense,  modify  the 
nutrition  of  tin'  graft  and  the  stock  :   these  are:  — 

l.  The  swelling  consequent  upon  the  operation. 
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2.  Differences  between  the  functions  exercised 
n  the  stock  and  in  the  graft. 

Other  more  important  variations  are  caused  by 
mutual  reaction  between  the  stock  and  the  graft. 
This  is  the  newest,  but  as  yet,  the  least  extended 
side  of  M.  Daniel's  researches.  In  fact,  the  in- 
formation is  not  yet  abundant,  firstly  beeause  the 


THE    THERAPEUTIC    VALUES    OF 
OUR   COMMON   FRUIT?. 

As  Professor  G.  Henslow,  at  the  Drill  Hall 
meeting  of  November  4,  gave  a  lecture  on  "  The 
Dietetic  Values  of  our  Common  Vegetables," 
perhaps    somebody    may   usefully  take    up   the 


<^/\p*<rt<  ust  |4  ^  -   '•%); 


Fig.  156.— an  English  market  g 
foe  planting 


aRDEN  :    PICKING   UP   SEAKALE   SETS 
.      (SEE    T.   47H.) 


specific  influence  seems  less  marked  than  does  the 
disturbance  of  the  general  nutrition,  and  secondly 
because  the  trials  have  not  been  directed  to  these 
matters.  But  most  of  the  facts  ascertained  were 
discovered  by  M.  Daniel.  These  are  some  of 
them  :  —  Alliaria,  grafted  on  green  Cabbage, 
partly  lost  its  scent,  and  in  part  the  odour  of  the 
green  Cabbage  became  combined  with  the  allia- 
ceous scent,  whilst  the  flavour  itself  was 
modified.  In  grafting  the  Turnip  on  the  Cabbage, 
and  inversely,  there  was  an  increase  or  decrease 
in  the  sugary  flavour  of  the  roots  of  some  speci- 
mens. Similar  variations  were  observable  in  the 
development,  form  and  structure  of  the  vegetative 
organs,  in  the  inflorescence,  the  flower  and  the 
fruit.  Thus  the  long  violet  Aubergine,  grafted  on 
to  the  ribbed-fruited  Tomato,  produced  rounded, 
ribbed  fruits. 

The  experimenter  sowed  seed  furnished  by  the 
grafts  that  appeared  not  to  be  immediately  in- 
fluenced by  the  stock,  and  some  from  those  plants 
on  which  the  specific  influence  was  directly  shown. 
In  three  instances  he  obtained  examples  of  the 
transmission  of  certain  characters  acquired  by  the 
graft  to  its  descendants  during  several  successive 
generations.  He  is  convinced  that  in  many  cases 
grafting  will  prove  an  effectual  way  of  influencing 
variations  in  the  plant  under  treatment.  The 
variations  obtained  will  be  preserved  or  increased 
by  the  usual  methods. 

In  a  report  presented  toCongres  de  l'Hybridisa- 
tion  de  la  Vigne,  at  Lyons,  in  November  1901, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  local  Societe  de  Viti- 
culture, M.  Daniel  collated  facts  relative  to 
specific  variations  in  the  graft  which  he  termed  a 
sixual  hybridisation,  and  furnished  instances 
applicable  to  the  Vine. 


study     of    '•  The     Therapeutic    Values     of    our 
Common  Fruits." 

In  the  Indian  Gardening  and  Planting  of  Sep- 
tember 18,  1902,  there   is  an   extract   from   the 


gradually  gelatinous,  owing  to  the  digestive 
action  of  the  enzyme  of  the  juice.  This  principle 
has  been  called  "  bromelin." 

As  I  have  been  suffering  from  a  weak  digestion 
for  years,  I  thought  I  would  try  some  experiments 
on  myself  with  this  Pine-apple  juice.  What 
startled  me,  however,  is  the  price  asked  for  this 
fruit  at  this  season.  For  a  smallish  Pineapple 
here  I  paid  3s.  6rf.  ;  for  a  smallish  one  purchased 
at  the  auxiliary  branch  of  the  Army  and  Navy 
Stores,  I  paid  4s.  Cd. ;  and  for  a  big  one,  7s.  Gel. 
They  were  all  imported  ones,  I  was  told,  from 
St.  Michael's  and  Madeira.  English  Pineapples, 
like  those  splendid  specimens  exhibited  at  the 
Drill  Hall  on  November  4  by  His  Majesty,  could 
not  be  probably  purchased  at  this  season  under 
20s.  or  30s.,  even  if  they  were  obtainable  in  the 
market. 

From  the  small  number  of  experiments  I  have 
made  on  myself,  I  think  there  is  a  good  deal  to 
be  said  in  favour  of  the  Pineapple-juice  as  a  help 
to  digestion.  I  must,  however,  wait  for  more 
extensive  experiments  till  next  summer,  when 
the  imported  fruit  comes  in  great  quantities.  I 
am  told  that  at  the  height  of  the  Pineapj^le 
season,  Pineapples  can  be  had  on  the  street- 
barrows  for  about  4d.  to  6<J.  each. 

In  the  meantime,  those  who  grow  Pineapples 
in  this  country  may  have  facilities  for  making 
experiments  either  on  themselves  or  on  their 
dyspeptic  friends.  If  this  new  notion  about  the 
Pineapple  juice  is  confirmed  by  further  experi- 
ments, it  will  be  a  boon  to  that  multitude  of 
dyspeptics  that  are  ever  recurring  to  drugs  to 
help  their  digestion,  for  fresh  Pineapple  juice 
would  at  all  times  be  a  very  palatable  medicine. 

It  is  stated  that  in  cooked  Pineapples  the 
"bromelin"  is  destroyed.  This  discovery  of 
bromelin  might  give  a  stimulus  to  the  revival 
of  the  cultivation  of  Pineapples  in  this  country, 
which  no  doubt  has  been  killed  out  by  the  com- 
petition of  the  imported  fruits  [and  excessive 
eost  of  fuel.  Ed.]. 

Is  it  possible  that  when  imported  fruits,  at  this 


Fig.  157 
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PLANT  PORTRAITS. 

RHODODENDRON     MADAME    OUI.ES    FORCiES.-Hi.rdy 

variety,  with  large  Irusse9  of  mauve  flowers,  flushed 
with  yellow.  It  was  raised  by  M.  Moser.  S-vue  Jlorti- 
cole,  December  16. 


Lancet  on  "  The  Pineapple  as  a  Digestive  Aid." 
It  is  stated  that  the  juice  of  the  Pine-apple  has 
an  active  digestive  principle  similar  to  pepsin, 
and  that  if  a  slice  of  Pine-apple  be  eaten  after  a 
meal,  it  helps  digestion  materially.  Further, 
when  a  slice  of  this  fruit  is  placed  upon  a  raw 
beef-steak,   the    surface    of   the    steak   becomes 


season,  are  fetching  from  3s.  Gd.  to  7s.^6d.  easi, 
that  there  would  not  be  a  mar^'n  of  profit  en- 
home-grown  Pineapples  ? 

The  course  would  seem  to  be  to  keep  fie  home- 
grown fruit  in  reserve  till  the  glut  of  the  impo  H  ed- 
fruit  is  exhausted,  when  a  brisk  demand  for  th.  > 
home   article   might   be   made   in  winter  by  a.  1 
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dyspeptics.  If  fresh  Pineapple  juice  proves  to  be 
a  comfort  to  the  digestive  organs,  a  demand  is 
sure  to  be  made  for  this  fruit  all  the  year  round, 
for  unfortunately  a  chronically  weak  digestion  is 
not  curable  right  out,  except  by  rejuvenation. 
Now  that  the  therapeutic  action  of  fruit-juices 
has  attracted  attention,  other  fruits  may  be  found 
to  have  similar  values. 

Rumphius,  in  his  Flora  of  Amboyna,  mentions 
that  the  Chinese  give  the  fruit  of  a  certain  variety 
of  Orange  to  the  sick,  to  invigorate  their  stomach. 

The  Papeeta  [or  Papaw]  of  India  (Carica 
Papaya)  furnishes  the  papayin  of  the  druggist, 
which  i?  said  to  have  the  same  property  as 
pepsin.  E.  Bonavia,  M.D.,  Worthing. 


Water-Lily  swimming,  as  it  were,  on  the  billowy 
surface  of  the  desert  ocean.  ...  I  gathered  a 
handful  of  the  leaves,  which  were  not  unlike  the 
needles  of  the  Pine,  and  thoroughly  enjoyed  the 
sweet  fresh  scent  they  gave  off." 


PLANT     NOTES. 

VIOLET  PRINCESS  OF  WALES. 
This  well-known  favourite  is  the  mainstay  of 
many  gardeners  in  the  winter  months.  At 
Wrotham  Park.  Barnet,  the  gardener,  Mr.  H. 
IVIarkhani,  relies  almost  solely  on  this  variety, 
and  in  a  long  frame  at  that  place  I  picked  re- 
cently some  blooms  with  stout  stems  9  and  10  inches 
in  length.  I  was  informed  that  good  as  they 
were,  much  larger  blooms  had  been  gathered ;  the 
odour  is  good.  I  also  observed  a  large  bed  of 
this  variety  outside,  from  which  good  pickings 
had  been  taken  till  the  frost  set  in.  Stephen 
Castle. 


THE    USEFUL   TAMARISK. 

Our  readers,  who  chiefly  know  Tamarisk  as  a 
valuable  seaside  plant,  will  be  interested  in  the 
following  account,  quoted  in  a  recent  number  of 
the  Agricultural  Gazette  of  New  South  Wales,  of 
the  usefulness  of  the  Tamarisk  as  mentioned  by 
Dr.  Sven  Hedin  in  his  work  Through  Asia.  The 
latter  author  says  that  in  his  journey  across  the 
terrible  sandy  desert  of  Takla-Makan,  the  last 
vegetation  he  saw — that  is,  the  plants  which 
encroached  the  furthest  into  the  desert — were 
the  Tamarisk  bushes  ;  and  the  first  he  met  with 
again,  after  passing  through  the  worst  of  the 
desert,  were  the  Tamarisk  bushes. 

"  We  were  now,"  he  writes,  "  entirely  amongst 
the  sand.  The  last  of  the  Tamarisks  which  still 
defied  the  visitation  of  death  was  left  behind. 
There  was  not  a  blade,  not  a  leaf  to  be  seen, 
nothing  but  sand,  sand,  sand — fine  yellow  sand, 
whole  mountains  of  it  stretching  over  boundless 
spaces  as  far  as  the  eye,  with  the  field-glass  to  help 
it,wasable  to  reach."  After  travelling  fordaysand 
days  through  similar  country,  at  last,  "  All  of  a 
sudden,  Kasim  stopped  short,  gripped  me  by  the 
shoulder,  and  with  widely  staring  ej'es,  pointed 
towards  the  east  without  uttering  a  word.  I 
looked  and  looked  in  the  direction  towards  which 
he  pointed,  but  could  see  nothing  unusual ;  but 
Kasim's  eagle-eye  had  discovered  on  the  verge  of 
the  horizon  the  green  foliage  of  a  Tamarisk — the 
beacon  upon  which  all  our  hopes  of  safety  were 
now  concentrated.  We  steered  our  course  straight 
for  the  solitary  tree,  taking  the  utmost  precaution 
not  to  lose  its  bearings.  At  length  we  reached 
it.  Our  first  act  was  to  thank  God  for  bringing 
us  so  far  safe.  We  revelled  in  the  green  freshness 
of  the  tree,  and,  like  animals,  chewed  away  at  its 
sappy  leaves.  It  was  really  alive.  Its  roots 
evidently  went  down  to  the  water  stratum.  We 
were  now  within  reasonable  distance  of  open 
water.  The  Tamarisk  shot  up  from  the  top  of  a 
sand-dune,  and  there  was  not  a  yard  of  flat,  hard 
ground  anywhere  near  it.  A  strange  existence 
these  Tamarisks  (Tamarix  elongata)  lead.  Their 
branches  and  tough  elastic  stems,  seldom  ex- 
ceeding 7  feet  in  height,  are  bathed  in  burning 
sunshine  ;  while  their  roots  penetrate  to  an  almost 
incredible  depth,  andlikesyphons,  suck  upnourish- 
ment  from  the  subterranean  supplies  of  moisture. 
In    fact,   that   solitary   tree   reminded   me   of  a 


COVENT    GARDEN    MARKET. 

In  our  last  issue  we  dealt  with  the  fruits  and 
vegetables.  We  have  now  to  speak  of  the  plants 
and  flowers  at  Christmastide,  and  our  thoughts 
naturally  turn  to  decorating  our  homes  and 
churches  with  what  is  procurable  at  Covent  Garden 
Market  at  this  time  of  the  year.  A  few  remarks 
as  to  plants  and  cut  flowers  may  be  of  some  in- 
terest to  the  numerous  readers  of  this  journal. 
There  is  a  good  supply  of  Palms  of  several 
varieties,  Chrysanthemums,  Marguerites,  berried 


Fig.  158.— ribu-ribu,  or  elephant's-trunk  banava 

exhibited  at  penang. 

Length  of  fruiting  portion  nearly  seven  feet. 

The  gentleman  to  the  right  is  our  correspondent, 

Mr.  Curtis.    (See  p.  476  ) 


Solanums,  Ericas  in  three  varieties,  Azaleas, 
Genistas,  Eoman  Hyacinths,  Primulas,  Tulips, 
red,  white,  and  yellow-flowered  ;  Orange-trees, 
Eichardias,  called  generally  Callas;  Poinsettias, 
now  classed  by  botanists  as  Euphorbias ;  Cycla- 
mens, Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine,  a  plant  that 
came  into  favour  with  a  bound,  owing  to  its  pro- 
fusion of  bloom  and  general  decorative  value  at 
tliis  season. 

Evergreens  and  Ferns  of  every  description  are 
to  be  found  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
many.  The  supply  of  cut  flowers  of  the  Chrysan- 
themum in  several  colours  is  sure  to  be  equal  to 
the  demand,  large  though  it  be ;  and  a  fail- 
quantity  of  white,  pink,  and  scarlet  -  flowered 
zonal  Pelargoniums;  Carnations;  besides  white, 
pink,  and  red  -  flowered  Bouvardias  ;  fragrant 
Freesias,  the  glowing  bracts  of  the  Poinsettia, 
Lilies  of  the  longiflorum  and  album  sections, 
Lily  of  the  Valley,  Richardia  spathes,  and 
Eucharis,  white  and  pink  Roses,  blooms  of  Orchids 
of  various  species,  Tulips,  Azaleas,  Christmas 
Eoses  (Hellebores),  yellow  Marguerites;  and  for 
setting  off  the  flowers  in  stands,  bouquets,  and 
decorating  dinner  -  tables,  there  are  Smilax, 
Asparagus,  &c. 


A  visit  to  the  temporary  subterranean  French 
market  situated  outside  the  flower  market 
proper,  will  be  found  well  worth  inspection  by 
buyers,  quantities  of  yellow  and  white-flowered 
Narcissus,  Parma  Violets,  Roses,  Mimosa  (Acacia), 
Wallflowers,  Mignonette,  Marguerites, Carnations, 
Lilies,  Lilac  and  French  Fern,  &c  My  advice  to 
those  who  may  be  desirous  of  securing  some  of  the 
choicest  and  rarer  flowers  and  plants,  is  to  get  to 
the  market  in  the  early  morning  hours. 

As  decorative  material  for  churches,  halls,  and 
other  large  buildings,  I  might  suggest  some  of 
the  more  suitable  plants.  Tall  Chrysanthemums, 
yellow  and  white  Riehardias,  Palms,  Ferns  of 
good  height,  these  making  good  background 
plants  ;  and  for  the  fronts  of  devices,  the  Mar- 
guerites, Ericas,  short  Euphorbias  that  are  not 
much  drawn  up,  Cyclamens  in  various  colours, 
Ferns,  and  Tulips. 

The  Holly  and  Misleto,  with  their  abundant 
berries  this  year,  are  much  in  evidence,  and  a 
variety  of  Evergreens  can  be  procured  in  large  or 
small  bunches  to  suit  all  buyers.  Altogether  a 
very  remarkable  display,  the  like  of  which  is  not 
to  be  found  elsewhere.   Walter  J.  Tlwmas. 


THE    PITCHER    PLANT    AS   A 
PLANT    PROTECTOR. 

One  of  the  greatest  enemies  to  Orchid  plants 
in  the  West  Indies  is  Blatta  americana — the 
American  cockroach.  Numerous  are  the  traps 
devised  and  the  poisons  compounded  for  the 
destruction  of  this  insect,  and  yet  it  does  not 
appear  to  decrease  in  numbers,  and  regular  plans 
of  trapping  and  poisoning  must  be  adopted  by 
the  cultivator  if  he  is  to  keep  his  Orchids  free 
from  these — almost  ubiquitous — enemies. 

There  are,  however,  natural  checks  which  de- 
serve attention.  First  among  these  comes  a  large 
spider,  commonly  though  erroneously  *  known  in 
Trinidad  as  the  "Tarantula." 

This  spider,  with  other  large  species,  are  very 
bitter  enemies  of  the  cockroach,  and  assist  not  a 
little  in  preserving  the  balance  of  Nature.  When 
it  is  mentioned  that  one  of  these  creatures  is 
large  enough  to  capture  and  kill  a  full-grown 
mouse — an  occurrence  once  witnessed  in  the 
Herbarium,  and  recorded  in  the  Bulletin,  January, 
1895 — it  is  easily  understood  how  the  cockroach 
falls  an  easy  prey  to  it. 

Poultry  and  the  larger  lizards  also  feed  upon 
the  cockroach.  To  the  barn-yard  fowl  it  appears 
to  be  a  specially  delicate  morsel,  as  is  recognised 
by  the  negro  proverb  "  When  cockroach  gib' 
dance,  him  no  ax  fowl." 

We  have  recently  observed  the  help  given  to 
the  cultivator  in  the  destruction  of  these  depre- 
dators by  the  various  species  of  Nepenthes  or 
Pitcher  plants.  As  they  assume  full  development, 
the  Pitchers  developed  on  the  end  of  the  leaves, 
become  filled  with  liquid,  into  which  the  cock- 
roach is  apparently  attracted  and  eventually 
drowned.  The  liquid  contained  in  the  pitchers 
is  of  a  similar  character  to  the  gastric  fluids  of 
the  human  stomach,  and  renders  any  animal- 
matter  fit  for  absorption  by  the  plant,  so  that  the 
cockroach  is  ultimately  digested  as  plant  food. 

The  Nepenthes  have  been  found,  to  be  so  useful 
for  this  purpose  that  they  have  been  deemed 
advisable  to  largely  increase  the  number  of  these 
plants  among  Orchids,  as  the  damage  done  by  the 
cockroach  has  been  largely  decreased  by  their 
aid.  The  various  species  of  Nepenthes  thrive 
well  in  the  climate  of  Trinidad,  and  are  grown 
in  suspended  baskets  made  of  Cedar  -  wood, 
in  a  similar  manner  to  Orchids.  Bulletin  •</  I  If 
Trinidad  Botanic  Garden,  October,  1902. 

*  Lycosa  tarantula,  the  true  tarantula,  is  only  found 
in  Southern  Europe,  and  ditl'ers  in  many  respects  from 
the  West  Indian  insect,  which  has  been  determined  as 
Eurypclma  versicolor,  Wallk.,  and  issomotimes  spokeu 
of  as  a  species  of  Mygale. 
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NATAL. 


TALANA  HILL,  DUNDEE,  NATAL. 
On  Talana  Hill  the  British  had  the  first 
battle  with  the  Boers  on  their  invasion  of  Natal, 
a  day  or  two  after  the  Boer  tUtimatum.  Here  I 
found  a  few  species  of  interesting  plants  I  had 
not  met  with  elsewhere  along  the  bottom  of  the 
hill,  but  as  I  ascended,  the  number  of  species 
diminished.  Amongst  the  bulbous  plants  on  the 
hill  was  Anamotheca  cruenta ;  there  were  also  a 
great  many  spotted-leaved  Aloes,  seed  of  which  1 
collected,  to  distribute  gratis  amongst  those  who 
have  had  losses  at  this  battle.  On  reaching  the 
summit  of  the  hill,  I  found  an  extensive  and 
elaborately  laid-out  saugar,  and  a  few  other  sau- 


The  Week's  Work. 


THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  W.  P.  Bound,  Gardener  to  J.  Colman,  Esq.,  Gatton 
Park,  Reigate. 

Masdcvallia  tovarensis. — At  this  season  M.  to- 
varensis  is  liable  to  suffer  from  damping  ;  still,  it 
is  necessary  to  afford  as  much  water  as  will 
enable  the  flower-spikes  to  develop.  Place  the 
plant  in  a  light  part  of  the  intermediate-house, 
where  the  air  is  buoyant,  not  close.  The  materials 
in  which  the  plant  is  grown  should  be  rather  dry 
before  water  is  applied,  and  then  only  as  much 
applied  as  will  moisten  it.  With  this  kind  of 
treatment,  damping-off  should  not  occur. 

Ansellia  africana. — The  flower-spikes  are  now 
appearing  at  the  top  of  the  new  pseudo-bulbs. 
Usually  the  gardener  grows  the  plant  in  too 
warm  a  house,  whereas  the  intermediate-house  is 


be  afforded.  A  place  in  an  intermediate-house 
will  meet  its  requirements  during  most  of  the 
year,  and  the  withholding  of  most  of  the  usual 
quantity  of  water  given  during  growth  and 
flowering,  at  this  season  will  afford  the  plant  the 
necessary  amount  of  rest. 

Odontoglossum  Uro-Shinneri. — The  new  growths 
will  now  be  advanced  far  enough  to  enable  re- 
potting or  the  renewal  of  the  surface  materials  to 
be  carried  out.  A  suitable  compost  consists  of 
the  turfy  parts  of  peat  two  -  fifths,  chopped 
sphagnum  two-fifths,  and  leaf-soil  one-fifth.  The 
rhizomes  of  Ferns  extracted  from  the  peat  makes 
the  best  kind  of  drainage,  the  pots  should  be  filled 
to  one-third  of  their  depth  with  these,  and  to 
enable  the  roots  to  penetrate  readily,  potting 
should  be  lightly  done,  keeping  the  base  of  the . 
plant  slightly  above  the  rim  of  the  pot,  and  insert- 
ing on  the  surface  several  clumps  of  live  sphag- 
num-heads.    This  variety  requires  more  warmth 


Fig.  159.— the  tea-plant  and  sugar-cane  growing  together  in  the  state  nursery, 
mackay,  queensland.    (see  p.  4715.) 


gars  of  one  kind  and  another  for  shooting  from ; 
but  I  learned  that  these  were  built  on  the  second 
occupation. 

In  the  large  saugar  I  found  two  well-con- 
structed ovens,  the  handiwork  of  Mr.  Tommy 
Atkins,  also  a  few  others  in  ruins.  I  picked 
up  three  army  order  -  books,  being  the  only 
souvenirs  I  have  been  able  to  find  so  far  on  the 
battlefields,  as  thousands  of  persons,  both  black 
and  white,  had  searched  the  ground  in  every 
direction,  carrying  off  every  article  that  could  be 
valued  as  a  memento  of  the  battle. 

Having  traversed  the  Hill,  I  descended  by  the 
northern  slope  ;  here  the  herbage  was  coarse,  and 
just  burned,  so  that  the  cattle  may  nibble  the 
young  growth.  Crossing  the  open  grass-land  over 
which  our  soldiers  approached  the  plantation  of 
Gums,  I  found  in  seed  a  dwarf  plant  which  might 
be  a  Scilla,  with  short  and  narrow  leaves,  and  a 
bulb  the  size  of  a  small  Walnut.  I  collected  a 
few  bulbs  and  some  seed ;  these  I  am  sending  to 
my  sons,  who  will  share  the  bulbs  with  Kew, 
Cambridge,  Glasnevin,  and  my  friend  Max 
Leichtlin.  Peter  Ban;  V.M.H.,  Dundee,  Natal. 


the  best  place  adapted  for  it  at  all  seasons.  The 
plant  should  never  be  allowed  to  get  very  dry  at 
the  root;  and  from  this  date  until  flowering  ceases, 
a  well  rooted  plant  should  be  freely  afforded 
water.  Potting  may  be  performed  when  the 
young  growths  have  made  a  fair  start  into  growth, 
using  a  compost  that  consists  of  equal  parts  of 
peat,  the  turfy  parts  of  loam,  and  some  leaf-soil, 
together  with  crocks  broken  small.  Pots  should 
be  used,  and  a  fair  amount  of  drainage  material 
put  into  them  to  allow  of  the  copious  applications 
of  water  needed  by  the  plant  when  it  is  in  active 
growth. 

Maxillaria  ochroleuca.  —  In  order  to  preserve 
the  leaves  of  this  plant  from  spotting,  it  should 
be  afforded  a  place  during  the  winter  in  the  warm 
part  of  the  intermediate-house.  Although  this 
plant  is  making  growth  and  producing  flowers  at 
this  season,  water  should  be  afforded  sparingly. 
If  repotting  is  required  by  the  plant,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  early  spring  is  the  best  time. 
Employ  the  turfy  parts  of  peat,  chopped  sphag- 
num, and  leaf-soil,  and  pots  ai-e  more  suitatle 
than  other  receptacles.  The  drainage  materials 
may  consist  of  Fern  rhizomes. 

M.  luteo-alba. — This  plant  is  now  going  out  of 
flower,  and  but  a  small  quantity  of  water  need 


than  the  cool-house  affords,  and  the  cool  inter- 
mediate-house is  a  more  suitable  place  for  it. 
Apply  water  sparingly  till  the  new  roots  have 
seized  upon  the  new  materials. 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  T.  Turton,  Gr.  to  J.  K.  D.  Wingfield  Digbt,  Esq., 
Sherborne  Castle,  Dorsetshire. 

^Trenching. — Although  frost  was  continuous  for 
nearly  a  fortnight  up  to  the  time  of  writing,  in 
the  West  of  England  it  was  not  sufficient  to 
stop  work  on  the  land,  and  good  progress  has 
been  made.  Land  for  early  Peas,  Onions,  &c.„ 
having  been  dealt  with,  that  for  the  undermen- 
tioned subjects  should  be  put  in  hand  and  pushed 
forward  with  all  despatch  whenever  it  is  possible 
to  do  so.  Up  to  date  the  frost  has  been  kept  out 
of  the  land  by  covering  it  with  the  manure  which 
will  be  trenched  into  it.  Should  snow  occur, 
either  shovel  it  off  the  land  to  be  dug,  or  wait  till 
it  has  disappeared,  as  to  bury  it  in  any  quantity 
lowers  the  temperature  of  the  soil,  causing  slow- 
growth  in  all  sorts  of  crops  for  several  months. 

-  Seakale. — The  land  to  be  planted  can  scarcely 
be  made  too  rich,  and  the  plantation  should  be 
afforded  a  sunny  position,  in  soil  that  is  of  good 
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depth.  It  should  be  trenched  2  feet  deep,  and 
after  loosening  or  digging  the  bottoms  of  the 
trenches,  place  garden  refuse  or  strawy  litter 
thereon,  with  a  layer  of  dung  at  1  foot  from  the 
surface.  The  latter,  if  the  land  is  retentive, 
should  be  left  in  as  rough  a  condition  as  possible. 

Asparagus. — If  new  plantations  are  to  be  made 
by  sowing  seeds  or  planting  one  or  two-year-old 
plants  on  the  flat  or  in  raised  beds,  the  land  must 
tie  thoroughly  prepared  by  heavy  dressings  of 
manure,  and  by  trenching.  If  stable-dung  be  em- 
ployed as  manure,  it  should  be  of  the  best  class.' 
Road-side  trimmings  which  have  been  stacked  for 
mot  less  than  twelve  months,  or  any  loamy  soil 
which  has  done  service  in  hot-bed  frames  that  can 
be  spared,  or  that  from  under  the  potting-bench, 
are  excellent  for  improving  the  staple,  and  being 
used  in  quantity,  will  raise  the  ground  above  the 
natural  level,  more  particularly  useful  when  the 
soil  consists  of  stiff  loam  or  is  clayey.  Very  little 
of  the  subsoil  of  such  land  should  be  brought  to 
the  surface. 

Rhubarb  succeeds  best  in  a  strong,  loamy,  well- 
manured  soil,  deeply  trenched.  It  is  well  to  put 
a  quantity  of  manure  at  the  bottom  of  the 
trenches,  and  some  more  at  about  15  inches 
below  the  surface. 


THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 

By  R.  Davidson,  Gardener  to  Earl  Cadogan, 
Culford  Hall,  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 

Humea  elegans. — If  these  plants  are  employed 
in  outdoor  gardening,  they  should  shortly  be  re- 
potted, as  during  the  past  six  weeks  the  plants 
■will  have  been  almost  pot-bound,  and  with  the 
turn  of  the  year  any  longer  cramping  of  the  roots 
should  cease.  The  pots  (thoroughly  clean  ones ) 
should  be  7  inches  in  diameter,  and  well  drained. 
Make  use  of  a  rich  turfy  loam,  a  little  decayed 
manure,  with  about  a  quarter  of  the  entire  bidk 
consisting  of  sharp  silver  sand,  with  a  little  char- 
■coal  added.  Remove  with  a  sharp-pointed  stick 
some  of  the  soil  at  the  side  of  the  ball,  after  releas- 
ing some  of  the  roots.  When  potted,  stand  them  in 
a  light,  airy  house  or  pit,  where  a  warmth  of  not 
less  than  50°  is  maintained .  If  the  soil  in  which 
they  were  potted  was  fairly  moist,  no  water  will  be 
necessary  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  when  enough 
should  be  applied  as  to  thoroughly  moisten  the 
ball ;  but  at  no  time  should  these  plants  be  kept 
excessively  moist. 

Abutilons. — Cuttings  struck  in  the  autumn  of 
A.  Sawitzii  and  others,  with  a  view  to  growing 
them  on  for  planting  out  next  summer,  should 
now  be  repotted  in  loam  two-thirds,  peat  and 
a-oad-grit  (or  sand)  one-third.  Let  the  pots  be 
well  drained,  the  plants  requiring  much  water 
when  growing.  This  variety  should  be  kept  in  a 
growing  state  in  order  to  have  plants  of  a  good 
size  in  May. 

Work  in  General. — Vacant  patches  of  ground  in 
shrubbery  borders  should  be  dug  as  deeply  as  the 
nature  of  the  soil  and  space  at  command  free 
from  the  roots  of  the  shrubs  will  allow,  and 
spots  intended  to  be  planted  with  sub-tropical 
species,  mostly  gross  feeders,  should  receive  a 
heavy  dressing  of  stable  -  dung.  Should  the 
weather  be  unfavourable  to  outdoor  work,  labour 
may  be  profitably  employed  in  preparing  and 
neatly  dressing  a  good  stock  of  stakes  for  Dahlias, 
Hollyhocks,  Sunflowers,  and  other  tall  plants. 
For  plants  of  small  growth,  and  herbaceous  plants 
generally,  Bamboo  rods  are  neat  and  durable,  and 
maybe  bought  at  cheap  prices.  Old  stakes,  4  c, 
may  bo  sorted  into  sizes,  tied  into  bundles,  and 
stored.  Make  and  clean  labels,  sorting  them  into 
sizes,  and  putting  them  into  store.  Prepare 
wooden  pegs  for  fastening  down  different  kinds  of 
trailing  plants.  Gather  materials  for  filling  flower- 
seed  pots,  pans,  4c,  and  store  under  cover.  Do 
not  use  seed -pans  or  pots  that  are  not  quite 
/■lean  inside  and  out. 


back  wall  do  this  better  than  any  other  arrange- 
ment that  can  be  adopted  for  wintry  weather. 
Do  not  employ  strong  fire-heat  at  the  present 
stage,  and  on  very  cold  nights  let  the  temperature 
drop  to  45°,  and  on  mild  nights  to  50°  to  55° ;  in 
the  forenoon,  with  sun-heat  and  without  fire- 
heat,  the  temperature  may  rise  to  b'5°  or  70°, 
affording  air  in  small  amount,  but  not  admitting 
cold,  cutting  winds  ;  in  any  case,  the  day  tem- 
perature should  be  10"  higher  than  that  of  the 
night.  When  the  flowers  are  expanding,  search 
for  ripe  pollen,  which  distribute  w-ith  a  camel's- 
hair  pencil,  the  finger  and  thumb,  or  by  means  of  a 
slight  syringing  on  bright  forenoons,  the  ordinary 
syringing  at  this  stage'  being  stayed  for  a  time. 
Damp  the  house,  floors,  walls,  4c,  occasionally, 
and  obtain  a  buoyant  genial  atmosphere  in  the 
house. 

Later  Peach-hoxise. — Trees  from  which  fruits  are 
expected  at  the  end  of  the  month  of  May  and 
later,  and  which  may  consist  of  Cardinal  and 
Early  Rivers'  Nectarine,  Amsden  June,  Early 
Alexander,  and  Stirling  Castle  Peaches,  may  now 
be  closed,  the  house-trees  and  border  having  been 
cleansed  and  otherwise  put  in  readiness  for 
forcing.  If  the  weather  is  frosty,  afford  slight 
heat  in  the  hot-water  pipes,  maintaining  a  night 
temperature  of  45c  ;  and  generally  the  conditions 
to  be  observed  are  such  as  were  advised  for  the 
earliest  house.  Make  sure  that  the  borders  are 
properly  moist  at  starting,  so  that  no  water  will  be 
required  till  the  flowers  are  set. 

The  Late  Vinery.—  Bunches  of  Grapes  still 
hangingon  the  Vines  will  ne'ed  careful  watching  j 
apply  a  small  amount  t of  heat  in  the  forenoon, 
with  air  afforded  by  the  upper  ventilators  on  days 
that  are  fine,  and  not  damp  or  foggy.  At  night  the 
temperature  of  the  vinery  should  be  steady  at 
45°.  Grapes  are  much  easier  preserved  at  this 
season  if  the  border  is  in  a  moderately  moist 
condition  ;  and  if  it  should  be  necessary  to  apply 
water,  do  so  about  8  o'clock  a.m.  If  hay  or 
straw  has  been  used  to  cover  the  border,  return 
this  after  the  surface  has  dried  somewhat. 
Remove  all  plants  needing  water  from  such 
houses,  and  all  decaying  leaves.  Examine  the 
bunches  of  Grapes  every  other  day,  cutting  out 
bad  berries.  If  there  is  a  Grape-room,  put  the 
bunches  into  bottles,  and  thus  afford  the  Vines  a 
longer  rest  than  could  otherwise  be  afforded. 


FRUITS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  James  Whytock,  Gardener  to  the  Dure  of 
Buccleuch,  Dalkeith,  Scotland. 

The  Earliest  Peach-house. — The  flower-buds  on 
the  trees  started  last  month  will  now  be  opening, 
and  it  will  be  necessary  to  afford  night  and  day 
sufficient  fresh  air  as  will  cause  a  gentle  circula- 
tion ;  and  keep  the  warmth,  especially  at  night, 
rather  low.     Apertures  towards  the   top    of   the 


THE  HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

By  J.  Mayne,  Gardener  to  the  Hon.  Mark  Rolle, 
Bicton,  Budleigh  Salterton,  Devonshire. 

Apricots. — The  pruning  and  training  of  the 
Apricot  may  now  be  undertaken  on  days  when 
the  men  can  work  with  comfort.  The  largest 
fruits  form,  as  a  rule,  on  the  wood  of  the  previous 
year,  and  shoots  of  middle  size  should  be  laid-in 
thinly.  After  a  season  like  that  of  1902,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  shorten  back  some  of  the  less 
well  matured  shoots.  The  Apricot  also  bears  on 
spurs,  which  are  produced  by  summer  pruning; 
and  assuming  that  this  operation  was  carried  out 
at  the  proper  time,  not  much  pruning  will  be 
required,  save  that  of  shortening  back  to  about 
the  third  basal  bud,  shoots  so  operated  upon. 
Fan-training  is  the  more  appropriate  method,  the 
branches  of  the  Apricot  being  liable  to  die  back, 
and  this  mode  affords  the  readiest  means  for  re- 
adjusting the  branches.  Let  all  wall  nails  used 
be  kept  clear  of  the  branches,  in  order  to  guard 
against  risk  of  gumming. 

The  Peach  and  Nectarine. — The  pruning  of  these 
trees  is  often  put  off  till  February,  although  it  is 
quite  easy  to  distinguish  wood-buds  from  fruit- 
buds,  and  the  work  should  be  commenced.  Here, 
again,  the  knife  will  be  required  svjariugly  if  the 
instructions  given  in  these  calendars  have  been 
attended  to.  The  shoots  that  bore  fruit  the  past 
summer  should  be  cut  out,  as  well  as  all  shoots  that 
are  dead,  barren,  and  unhealthy.  I  prefer  to  prime 
the  trees  before  they  are  loosened  from  the  wall 
or  trellis,  the  pruner  being  then  in  a  better  posi- 
tion to  determine  which  shoots  should  be  dis- 
pensed with.  Unripe  shoots  should  be  cut  back 
to  a  wood-bud  on  the  upper  side  if  possible,  using 
the  pnming-knife  in  preference  to  a  secateur. 
The  Peach  bearing  principally  on  wood  made 
the  previous  year,  it  is  necessary  to  reserve  the 
best-ripened  shoots  for  training-in.  and  remove 
all  weak  or  ill-placed  ones,  or  shortening  them  in 


some  cases  to  a  wood-bud  to  form  spurs.  As  soon 
as  taken  from  the  wall,  the  trees  should  be  washed 
with  soft-soap  and  flowers-of-sulphur,  made  into  a 
good  lather,  well  working  it  into  all  crevices  on  the 
old  wood, and  passingasoft  paint-brush  gentlyover 
the  young  wood  from  base  to  point.  Where  it  is  the 
practice  to  keep  the  trees  away  from  the  wall  until 
spring,  with  a  view  of  retarding  the  flowering 
period,  although  I  doubt  the  wisdom  of  it,  stakes 
must  be  placed  in  front  of  the  trees,  to  which  to 
tie  the  branches  in  small  bundles.  In  training, 
see  that  the  main  branches  are  equally  adjusted, 
so  far  as  is  possible,  on  either  side  of  the  tree, 
getting  these  in  position  first,  and  laying  in  the 
young  wood  from  2  to  3  inches  apart,  so  that  a 
young  basal  shoot  can  be  laid-in  between  them. . 
See  that  enough  space  is  allowed  for  these 
shoots. 

PLANTS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  J.  C.  Tallack,  Gardener  to  E.  Miller  Mundy,  Esq., 
Shipley  Hall,  Derby. 

Winter  Carnations. — Those  plants  which  have 
already  given  their  best  flowers  should  now  be, 
producing  strong  side  shoots  fit  for  making 
cuttings,  and  as  early  propagation  lays  the 
foundation  of  good  plants,  this  will  soon  require 
attention.  In  the  south  it  may  be  delayed  till 
the  end  of  the  month  of  February  and  early  in 
March,  but  in  other  parts  January  is  a  good 
month  in  which  to  make  a  start.  I  have  tried 
autumn  propagation  with  a  view  of  lengthening 
the  growing  season,  but  except  in  the  case  of  the 
variety  Sir  Redvers  Buller,  a  naturally  slow 
grower,  nothing  was  gained.  The  shoots  should 
be  about  3  inches  long,  taken  off  at  the  base,  the 
lower  leaves  trimmed  off,  inserted  singly  in  very 
small  pots,  which  are  perhaps  the  best  receptacles 
where  only  a  few  are  grown  ;  ~>r  in  shallow 
boxes  filled  with  very  sandy  fresh  soil,  and  placed 
in  bottom-heat  of  70"  and  top-heat  of  60°  to  65°. 
If  boxes  are  employed,  there  is  a  saving  of  labour 
and  space.  Shoots  from  plants  which  show  signs 
of  disease,  or  the  growth  of  which  has  been 
checked  through  water-logging  of  the  soil,  should 
not  be  taken. 

Winter  zonal  Pelargoniums. — The  propagating 
season  for  these  plants  will  soon  be  here,  and  as 
the  flowering  is  drawing  to  a  close,  an  endeavour 
should  be  made  to  obtain  good  stocky  shoots  by 
placing  the  plants  close  up  to  the  gliss  in  a  dry 
position  with  just  warmth  enough  afforded  as 
will  keep  them  growing.  Very  little  water 
should  be  applied,  as  the  shoots  must  be  firm  and 
sound  when  taken  off. 

Libonias. — Here  again  preparations  for  propa- 
gating must  be  made  by  cutting  back  some  of  the 
forward  plants  and  re-starting  them  in  a  warm 
house  or  pit.  They  require  an  early  start,  and  to 
be  grown  quickly  on,  to  the  time  when  they  have 
to  be  matured  for  flowering. 

Bouvardias  which  have  gone  out  of  flower 
should  be  moved  into  a  rather  cooler  house,  and 
allowed  to  get  somewhat  dry  at  the  roots,  in 
which  condition  they  must  remain  for  some 
weeks. 

Fuchsia*. — A  few  old  plants  may  be  pruned, 
and  started  in  gentle  heat  for  the  production  of 
cuttings ;  and  the  general  stock  should  be 
examined,  and  if  any  ai-e  getting  shrivelled  in  the 
bark,  spray  them  at  intervals  of  a  few  days,  but 
afford  no  water  at  the  roots.  Autumn-struck 
plants  still  in  the  cutting- pots  may  be  potted, 
and  placed  in  a  forcing-house  having  a  moderate 
degree  of  heat. 

Panda n us  Teitchi. — The  old  plants  should  be 
stripped  of  the  best  coloured  suckers  before  being 
thrown  away,  and  the  suckers  either  putted  singly 
in  small  pots  forthwith,  or  laid-in  in  cocoa-nut 
fibre  in  the  propagating  pit. 

New  Plants. — Where  notes  have  been  made 
throughout  the  year  of  plants  to  get  from  the 
nurseries,  these  should  be  looked  up  now  before 
the  seed  order  is  sent  off.  In  most  years  notes  in 
praise  of  some  annual  which  one  has  not  grown, 
or  which  has  been  discarded,  but  which  might 
suit  one's  prosent  requirements,  appear  in  the 
gardening  pre.-s.  but  they  generally  come  in  the 
flowering  season  when  it  is  too  late  to  buy 
for  the  current  year,  and  plants  are  likely  to  be 
forgotten. 
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EDITORIAL     NOTICES. 

• 

ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  tbe  Publisher. 

Letters  for  Publication,  as  well  as  specimens  and  plants 
Jor  naming,  should  he  addressed  to  the  EDITOR, 
41,  Wellington   Street,    Covent   Garden,    London. 

Communications  should  be  written  ox  one  side  only  op 
THE  PAPER,  sent  as  early  in  the  week  as  possible,  and  duly 
signed  by  the  writer.  If  desired, -the  signature  will  not  be 
printed,  but  kept  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith.    _ 

Illustrations.  —  The  Editor  will-  thantift&y  receive  anil  select 
photographs  or  drawings,  suitable  for  reproduction,  of 
gardens,  or  of  remarkable  plants,  flowers,  trees,  &c.  ;  but'he 
cannot  be  responsible  for  loss  or  injury. 

Local  News.  —  Correspondents  will  greatly  oblige  by  sending  to 
the  Editor  early  intelligence  of  local  events  likely  to  be  of 
interest  to  our  readers,  or  of  any  matters  which  it  is  desirable 
to  bring  under  the  notice  of  horticulturists. 


SALES    FOR    THE    WEEK. 

TUESDAY,  December  30  — 

280,0  0  Lilies  of  the  Valley  and  Palms,  at  Pollexien 
&  Co..  Pilgrim  St.,  London,  without  reserve,  at  12.30. 

WEDNESDAY,  December  31— 

320  Cases  of  l.iluua  auratum,  at  Stevens'  Rooms, 
at  2.30. 

FRIDAY,  January  2— 

Imported  and  Established  Orchids,  by  Order  of 
Messrs.  Stanley,  Ashton  &  Co. -Orchids  in  Flower 
and  Bud,  at  67  and  68,  Cheapside,  by  Protheroe  & 
Morris,  at  12  30. 

(For  further  particulars  see  our  Advertisement  columns.) 


Average  Temperature  for  the  ensuing  week,  deduced 
from  Observations  of  Forty-three  Years  at  Chiswick 
-371'. 
Actual  Temperatures  :— 

London.— December  22  (6  P.M.) :  Max.  81°;  Mln.  48° 

Decembers^  (9A.M  ).— 51°;  overcast;  mild. 
Provinces.— December  23  (6  p.m.):  Mai.  50',  Scilly; 
Min.  41',  N.E.  England. 


Looking  back  upon  the  events 
The  old  Year,  of  the  year  now  at  its  end,  we 
may  well  say  "  The  web  of  our 
life  is  of  a  mingled  yarn,  good  and  ill  to- 
gether." It  has  been  a  year  of  brilliant 
promise  and  great  expectation ;  a  year  of 
consternation  and  apprehension,  of  anxious 
dread  and  profound  relief,  a  year  of  hard 
work  and  diligent  preparation  ;  a  year,  if  not 
of  failure,  yet  one  of  disorganisation  and 
disappointment. 

As  a  nation  we  have  passed  through  all 
these  phases.  The  solidarity  of  our  race 
was,  however,  amply  shown  in  the  peace 
rejoicings,  in  the  closer  bonds  knitted 
between  the  parent  stock  and  the  colonial 
scions,  in  the  pride  and  hope  engendered 
by  the  Coronation,  in  the  dismay  occa- 
sioned by  its  necessary  postponement,  in 
the  apprehension  caused  by  the  illness  of 
the  King,  and  in  the  relief  and  gratitude 
experienced  at  his  recovery.  These  circum- 
stances did  but  knit  us  the  more  firmly 
together,  and  serve  to  show  how  much 
stronger  are  the  ties  that  connect  us  than 
are  the  little  differences  that  divide  us. 

All  these  phases  have  been  reflected  in 
our  own  special  department.  In  reviewing 
the  principal  events  in  the  gardening  world 
we  might  appropriately  make  use  of  the 
same  words  and  draw  the  same  inferences. 
We  all  know  how  greatly  our  operations 
were  affected  by  the  preparations  for  the 
Coronation,  and  by  its  subsequent  postpone- 
ment. All  our  work,  practical,  scientific, 
literary,  iesthetie,  commercial  —  especially 
commercial — was  more  or  less  affected  by 
the  memorable  events  of  the  year  1902;  a 
veritable  annus  mirabilis  as  it  has  proved. 

The  effects  were  so  general  and  so  uniform 
in  their  results  that  there  is  the  less  neces- 
sity to  particularise,  but  some  at  least  of  the 
more  prominent  events  invite  comment. 
Among  them  we  may  mention  the  proposed 


new  Hall  and  Offices  for  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society.  This  subject  has  been 
treated,  and  rightly  so,  as  if  it  were  a 
national  matter,  and  not  one  confined  to  the 
interests  of  a  particular  Society.  We  have 
an  illustration  of  this  in  the  friendly  attitude 
and  co-operation  assumed  by  the  special 
Societies.  Itwill  be  remembered  that  by 
an  overwhelming  majority,  and  at  more 
than  one  meeting,  it  was  affirmed  that  the 
best  means  of  celebrating;;the  approaching 
Centenary  of  the  Society  was  by  the  erection- 
of  an  adequate  exhibition  hall  and  offices 
for  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  An 
outside  Committee  was  appointed  to  assist 
the  Council  in  discovering  a  suitable  locality. 
This  was  eventually  done,  and  through  the 
patriotism,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  of  Baron  Sir 
Henry  Schroder,  the  site  has  been  secured. 
That  site  has  met  with  general  approval  as, 
on  the  whole,  the  best  that  could  be  obtained. 
The  Committee  reported.  The  Council  then 
took  up  the  matter,  consulted  an  architect, 
who  prepared  plans.  Then  surgit  aiiquid 
amari.  It  was  soon  found  that  the  amount 
that  had  been  roughly  estimated  as  sufficient 
was  by  no  means  adequate.  The  plans  were 
accordingly  revised  from  time  to  time,  and 
every  effort  made  to  reduce  superfluous  ex- 
penditure. At  length,  after  repeated  ex- 
cisions, the  plans  were  published.  Great 
was  the  outcry.  It  is  quite  true  that  from 
an  aesthetic  point  of  view  not  much  can  be 
said  in  their  favour.  Appropriateness  to 
purpose  is,  however,  the  main  consideration, 
and  finance  the  all-important  factor.  It 
would  be  easy  to  secure  a  more  imposing 
design,  and  one  less  open  to  criticism.  We 
should  all  be  so  much  better  satisfied  if  a 
nobler  frontage  and  a  building  of  greater 
architectural  pretension,  and  greater  beauty 
of  proportion,  could  be  erected. 

There  is  one  way,  and  only  one  way,  of 
securing  this  desirable  end,  and  that  is  by 
very  largely  augmenting  the  present  sub- 
scription list.  It  has  become  evident  that  a 
much  larger  sum  than  was  originally  con- 
templated must  be  forthcoming,  not  only 
for  the  erection  of  the  building,  but  for  its 
future  maintenance  and  the  payment  of  the 
inevitable  annual  outgoings.  There  is  no 
reason  for  despondency  at  the  outlook ;  an 
excellent  beginning  has  been  made,  and  we 
must  persevere  in  our  endeavours  to  achieve 
success.  We  refuse  to  believe  that  the  hor- 
ticultural community,  now  so  large  and  so 
influential,  will  do  anything  but  carry  the 
project  to  a  successful  termination.  The 
Coronation  had  to  be  postponed,  but  it  was 
eventually  celebrated  in  all  due  form.  The 
completion  of  our  Hall  may  be  postponed, 
but  it  must  be  accomplished.  If  those 
critics  who  are  so  loud  in  their  condemna- 
tion of  the  plan  as  proposed  would  turn 
their  energies  to  the  acquisition  and  accu- 
mulation of  the  necessary  funds,  a  more 
satisfactory  .design  would  soon  be  forth- 
coming. We  appeal  to  their  loyalty  to  do 
this,  and  not  to  dissipate  energy  in  criti- 
cising matters  of  detail.  Funds  are  the 
desideratum,  not  criticism. 

Of  the  various  metropolitan  exhibitions 
that  were  held  in  the  summer,  most  or  all 
were  affected  by  the  current  events  to  which 
allusion  has  been  made.  The  Temple  Show 
was  visited  by  the  King  and  Qceen,  and  the 
King  subsequently  made  a  substantial 
donation  to  the  fund  for  erecting  a  Hall ;  in 
which  he  was  followed  by  H.R.H.  the  Prince 


of  Wales,  who  by  that  act  showed  us  not 
only  how  to  "  wake  up,"  but  provided  us  to 
that  extent  with  the  means  of  doing  so. 

The  show  held  in  the  grounds  of  Holland 
House,  by  the  kindness  of  the  Earl  of  II- 
chester,  was  a  most  grateful  change  from 
the  stereotyped  exhibitions  to  which  we  are 
accustomed.  We  need  not  further  allude  to 
the  blight  that  fell  upon  it  on  that  fateful 
afternoon  in  June  ;  more  pleasant  is  it  to- 
look  forward  to  the  occurrence  |of  another 
show  in  the  same  attractive  spot  in  the 
forthcoming  summer. 

We  should  be  doing  an  injustice  to  Ireland 
if  we  omitted  to  make  special  mention  of 
the  great  fruit  show  held  at  Cork  in  the 
autumn  ;  by  the  acclamation  of  all  who  saw 
it,  it  was  one  of  the  finest  displays  of  hardy 
fruits  ever  got  together.  Most  heartily  do 
we  wish  that  it  may  be  the  means  of  estab- 
lishing a  profitable  industry  in  the  sister 
isle. 

The  rejuvenescence  of  the  historic  Physic 
Garden  at  Chelsea,  which  has  now  entered 
upon  a  renewed  career  of  usefulness,  was 
also  one  of  the  most  interesting  events  of 
the  year. 

The  season,  climatically  considered,  was  a 
very  bad  one.  We  had  only  a  few  scraps  of 
fine  weather  between  long  spells  of  gloom 
and  low  temperature.  As  a  result  of  this, 
the  fiuit  crops  were  wofully  deficient,  and 
flowers  were  very  late,  and  generally  wanting 
in  size  and  brilliancy  of  colour.  Fungous 
diseases,  especially  among  Melons  and 
Cucumbers,  were  very  prevalent.  The  neces- 
sity for  adopting  more  rigorous  methods  of 
prevention  is  gradually  forcing  itself  upon 
the  minds  of  those  who  grow  for  market. 
At  present  they  do  next  to  nothing  in  this 
way,  and  hence  diseases  in  Tomatos,  for 
instance,  have  become  much  more  prevalent 
than  they  would  be  if  due  care  were  exercised. 
While  adverting  to  this  subject,  we  may 
allude  to  one  of  the  discoveries  of  the  year, 
and  that  is  as  to  the  real  nature  of  the  so- 
called  '•  Silver-leaf  disease  "  of  Plums  and 
allied  trees,  the  cause  of  which  has  long 
been  a  mystery.  Professor  Percival  has  suc- 
ceeded in  showing  that  the  disease  is  due 
either  to  a  "ferment,"  or  to  some  injurious 
influence  secreted  in  or  exerted  in  a  par- 
ticular fungus  (Stereum) ;  but  before  this 
explanation  can  be  fully  accepted,  it  needs 
to  be  confirmed  by  other  observers. 

Forcing  by  means  of  exposure  to  the 
vapour  of  ether  is  another  subject  to  which 
the  attention  of  our  market  growers  should 
be  called.  As  we  have  only  recently  adverted 
to  the  matter,  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  do 
more  than  mention  it,  in  the  hope  that  its 
practical  value  may  soon  be  tested  here. 

The  unrestricted  sale  of  poisons  by  other 
than  qualified  pharmacists  has  received  much 
consideration.  It  is  felt  as  a  grievance  that 
horticultural  traders  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  sell,  for  horticultural  purposes 
only,  preparations  known  to  be  of  great 
value  for  the  particular  purposes  for  which 
they  are  intended,  but  which  are  of  the 
most  dangerous  character.  At  present,  or 
up  to  recently,  the  means  taken  to  make 
the  poisonous  nature  of  these  substances 
known  to  the  purchaser  were  quite  inade- 
quate. We  have  ourselves  purchased  in- 
secticides and  weed-killers  in  considerable 
quantities,  and  of  the  most  frightfully 
poisonous  character,  without  any  indica- 
tion being  given  on  the  label  or  other- 
wise   of    their    dangerous   nature.     Whilst 
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qualified  druggists  are  only  allowed  to 
sell  poisons  under  certain  restrictions,  it 
seems  to  have  been  assumed  that  iron- 
mongers, corn-chandlers,  and  others  who 
have  no  special  acquaintance  with  the 
nature  and  properties  of  the  particular  sub- 
stances could  do  so  without  reserve  or 
precaution,  but  this  is  not  so.  No  doubt 
some  measures  will  be  adopted  of  doing 
away  with  any  objectionable  monopoly,  and 
at  the  same  time  of  safe-guarding  the 
interests  of  the  public.  There  is,  of  course, 
no  reason  whatever,  why  poisonous  sub- 
stances should  not  be  sold  for  agricultural 
or  horticultural  purposes  by  dealers,  if 
proper  precautions,  similar  to  those  now 
imposed  by  law  upon  the  druggists,  are 
adopted. 

The  obituary  record  of  the  year  is  not  only 
a  full  one,  but  it  includes  the  names  of  many 
of  our  foremost  men.  Among  horticulturists 
we  have  to  lament  the  loss  of  such  men  as 
E.  J.  Beale,  William  Bull,  Selfe  Leonard, 
G.  F.  Wilson,  C.  J.  Grahame,  C.  Maries, 
B.  Crossling,  Gen.  Collett,  A.  W.  Bennett, 
Mungo  Temple,  David  Syme,  Sir  Daniel 
Cooper,  G.  S.  Jenman,  C.  Fisher,  Dr.  Prior, 
and  many  others  ;  whilst  among  our  Conti- 
nental friends  and  colleagues  we  have  lost 
Micheli,  Celakovsky,  Rodigas,  Joly,  Held- 
reich,  Deherain,  Millardet,  all  men  whose 
places  it  will  be  difficult  to  fill. 

Strictly  speaking,  we  ought  to  include  in 
this  brief  summary  a  notice  of  the  more 
important  of  the  new  introductions  to  our 
gardens  during  the  year.  But  this  is  too  long 
a  record  to  be  inserted  in  the  present  number, 
and  we  must,  as  to  this  matter,  postpone  to 
the  New  Year  the  record  of  the  achievements 
of  its  predecessor. 


*„*  OUR  Almanac. — According  to  our  usual 
practice,  we  shall  shortly  issue  a  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  Almanac  for  the  year  1903.  In  order 
to  make  it  as  useful  as  possible  for  reference,  we 
shall  be  obliged  if  Secretaries  of  Horticultural, 
Botanical,  and  allied  Societies,  or  any  of  our  corre- 
spondents, will  send  us  IMMEDIATE  INTIMATION 
of  all  fixtures  for  the  coming  year. 

KEW  Seed  List.— From  the  Royal  Gardens, 
Kew,  we  have  received  a  list  of  seeds  of  hardy 
herbaceous  plants,  and  of  trees  and  shrubs 
collected  during  1902.  The  seeds  are  available 
only  for  exchange  with  other  gardens  and  regular 
correspondents.  Application  should  he  made 
before  the  end  of  March,  1903.  The  list  occupies 
thirty-seven  8vo  pages  in  double  column. 

Fungus  Diseases  of  Australian  Stone- 

FRUIT  TREES. — The  Department  of  Agriculture 
of  Victoria  has  issued  a  pamphlet  on  this  subject, 
drawn  up  by  the  Government  pathologist,  Mr.  D. 
McAlpine.  It  is  interesting  not  only  to  Aus- 
tralian fruit-growers,  but  also  to  those  in  the 
mother  country,  as  the  diseases  are  mostly  the 
same,  or  require  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  same 
manner.  Numerous  coloured  illustrations  and 
representations  of  microscopic  appearances  are 
given.  We  find  that  the  splitting  of  Peach- 
stones  is  conjecturally  attributed  to  a  fungus- 
mould,  Ehizopus  schizans,  which  is  generally 
present  in  such  fruits,  causing  rotting  of  the 
fruit,  and  probably  splitting  of  the  stone.  The 
book,  which  may  be  had  from  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Victoria,  is  one  that  should  be 
consulted  by  all  who  have  to  deal  with  this  class 
of  plant  diseases. 

"Meehans'  Monthly."— It  is  with  great 
concern  that  we  learn  that  this  valuable  American 
publication  is  to  be  discontinued.     It  occupied  a 


position  in  American  horticultural  literature  that 
no  other  periodical  did.  A  few  years  ago  we  had 
to  deplore  the  discontinuance  of  Garden  and 
Forest — a  very  serious  loss  ;  and  now  the  cessation 
of  Meehans'  Monthly  seems  to  point  to  a  lamentable 
lack  of  interest  in  plants  and  plant  culture  in  the 
States,  except  for  purely  commercial  purposes. 

"THE  PACIFIC  FLORIST,"who  is  clearly  not  to 
be  classed  as  a  dissatisfied  exhibitor,  announces 
the  holding  of  a  Citrus  Fair  in  San  Francisco, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  State  Board  of  Trade. 
The  deciduous  fruits  on  exhibition  will  embrace 
a  choice  and  wonderful  collection  of  the  following 
varieties :  Oranges,  Lemons,  Limes,  Pomeloes, 
Persimmons,  Pomegranates,  Olives,  Olive -oil, 
wines  and  brandies,  Nuts,  Apples,  Pears,  Peaches, 
Grapes,  Almonds,  Walnuts,  and  dried  and  deci- 
duous fruits  of  all  kinds. 

"  WHO'S  WHO  ?"  — This  is  the  fifty-third 
annual  edition  of  a  biographical  dictionary  con- 
taining a  brief  summary  of  the  careers  of  men 
prominent  in  all  departments  of  work.  It  is,  of 
course,  indispensable  as  a  book  of  reference. 
Outsiders  who  may  be  puzzled  as  to  the  meaning 
of  "  V.M.  H."  will  find  enlightenment  in  the  list  of 
abbreviations.  It  ispublished  by  Adam  &  Charles 
Black. 

"BABY  Roland  BOOKLETS."— We  have  re- 
ceived two  of  these  records  of  the  life  of  Baby 
Roland — His  Calculations  and  In  Company,  and 
can  only  say  that  they  are  as  pleasing  as  were 
former  booklets  of  the  series.  Mr.  George 
Hansen  shows  us  snapshots  of  the  two-year-old 
child — happy,  puzzled,  interested,  fascinating,  in 
all  his  moods  and  always  natural,  Baby  Roland 
will  find  many  friends  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic.  The  publishers  of  these  novel  and 
interesting  studies  of  child-life  are  Elder  & 
Shepard,  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  GEO.  COLE. — This  experienced  Orchid  cul- 
tivator in  the  gardens  of  R.  Brooman  White,  Esq., 
Ardarroch,  Garelochhead,  N.B.,  is  unfortunately 
under  the  necessity  of  relinquishing  his  employ- 
ment and  seeking  a  situation  in  a  milder  climate, 
on  account  of  his  wife's  health.  He  is  a  relative 
of  "the  Coles"  of  Withington,  Manchester,  the 
famous  plantsmen. 

"  Returned  Empties."  —  The  question  of 
empties  has  always  been  a  source  of  annoyance 
and  loss.  The  evils  connected  with  them  are  by 
no  means  adequately  recognised.  We  have  often 
pointed  out  the  lamentable  consequences  which 
may  occur  from  the  use  of  diseased  Potato-haulm 
as  packing  material.  Even  lately  we  have  seen 
in  the  market,  baskets  of  Potatos  sent  with 
diseased  haulm  at  the  top  to  fill  up ;  and  Mr. 
Massee  has  called  attention  to  the  spread  of  the 
Cucumber  disease  in  previously  uninfected  esta- 
blishments from  the  introduction  of  returned 
baskets.  A  correspondent  reminds  us — we  fear 
in  a  sarcastic  tone,  though  amply  justified  in  so 
doing  —  how  returned  empties,  "  sieves,"  &c, 
used  to  be  piled  up  on  the  top  of  waggons  laden 
with  reeking  manure,  such  as  might  have  been 
seen  any  day  along  the  great  high  roads  leading 
from  London  into  the  market  garden  districts. 
Of  course,  this  took  place  in  the  old  days ;  but  in 
these  enlightened  days  of  sanitary  progress, 
the  same  filthy  habits  are  not  practised  !  Nowa- 
days, all  returned  empties  are  carefully  washed 
in  disinfecting  fluid,  and  waggons  used  for  the 
cartage  of  vegetables  or  fruit  are  never  used  for 
the  conveyance  of  manure  (?).  How  many  caseB 
of  enteric  fever,  diphtheria,  and  similar  diseases, 
were  attributable  to  the  unsanitary  condition  of 
our  market  waggons  can  never  be  known ;  but. 
of  course,  it  is  all  altered  now.  County  councils 
and  officers  of  health  have  done  away  with  such 
sources  of  infection,  as  surely  as  they  have  safe- 
guarded the  lieges  from  the  danger  of  partaking 
of  sewage-fed  oysters ! 


Pure  Mushroom  Spawn.  —  Mushroom 
growers  know  too  well  how  many  things  besides 
Mushrooms  c:jme  up  in  their  beds  however  care- 
fully prepared.  The  conditions  under  which  th? 
spawn  is  collected  and  prepared,  fully  account  for 
this  undesirable  intermixture.  It  is  possible  in 
the  laboratory  to  cultivate  the  genuine  species 
apart  from  intermixture  ;  and  according  to  a 
statement  in  the  Rcvuc  Horticole,  the  Pasteur 
Institute  of  Paris  supplies  tubes  containing  the 
pure  spawn  of  the  Mushroom. 

Etherising  Lilacs  before  Forcing.— We- 

have  had  the  best  of  success  by  the  method,  using 
it  for  procuring  blooms  for  a  stated  time.  Just 
six  weeks  before  you  desire  the  blooms,  take 
Lilac-plants  that  have  been  kept  in  pots,  either 
the  ones  forced  before,  or  new  plants  potted  inr 
advance  for  the  purpose,  and  place  them  under  a 
tight  box.  Put  the  plants  on  the  ground,  close 
together,  and  turn  a  large  box  over  them  ;  them 
place  a  10-ounce  bottle  of  ether,  with  the  cork 
removed,  under  the  box  with  the  plants  ;  bank  up 
all  around  the  box  with  soil,  and  see  that  the 
box  is  as  near  air-tight  as  possible.  Let  the  box 
stand  for  forty-eight  hours ;  then  remove  the 
plants,  and  treat  them  in  the  same  way  as- 
if  you  had  dug  them  in  the  winter  for  spring 
forcing.  If  you  follow  out  these  directions,  you. 
can  bloom  this  plant  at  your  own  will.  I  believe- 
this  treatment  would  apply  to  other  plants,  but 
have  not  tried  it  on  anything  but  Lilacs.  F.  W.  B., 
in  "American  Florist." 

"  ICONES    SELECT/E     HORTI     THENENSIS ."— 

M.  de  Wildeman  continues  his  illustrated  publi- 
cation relating  to  the  fine  botanical  collections 
accumulated  by  M.  van  den  Bossche  in  his 
garden  .at  Tirlemont,  Belgium.  We  have  already 
had  occasion  to  note  the  excellence  of  the  illus- 
trations, and  the  care  and  perspicacity  exercised 
by  M.  de  Wildeman  in  his  critical  remarks. 
These  are  principally  addressed  to  botanists,  but 
they  will  also  be  of  service  to  horticulturists 
desirous  of  making  themselves  acquainted  with 
the  names  and  characteristics  of  the  plants  they 
cultivate.  In  fascicle  5  of  the  third  volume  is  an 
illustration  and  description  of  Cereus  hamatu<-, 
from  which  we  extract  the  following  particulars  : — 
"  Cereus  hamatus  has  flowers  that  are  distinctly 
bi-coloured,  or  it  might  even  be  said  that  they 
are  multi-coloured,  owing  to  the  fine  gradation 
of  tints  shading  from  pure  white  to  choco- 
late -  brown  through  yellow  exhibited  by  the 
two  rows  of  petals,  and  the  bractiform  envelope 
borne  by  a  succession  of  from  thirty  to  forty 
flowers  that  open  one  after  the  other  for  some- 
twenty  days,  and  this  generally  in  the  latter1 
part  of  the  afternoon,  and  keeping  nearly  fully 
open  until  the  middle  of  the  following  day." 
Haworthia  eymbiformis  is  another  plant  of  in- 
terest to  gardeners.  Rhamnus-  latifolius  is,  it 
appears,  the  correct  name  for  the  plant  known  in 
gardens  as  R.  oleifolius.  Senecio  articulatus  is 
the  accepted  name  for  the  plant  known  in  gardens 
as  Cacalia  laciniata,  or  Kleinia  artieulata. 

New  Varieties  of  Potato.— Last  year,  in  a 
lecture  on  Potato-growing,  we  mentioned  the  fact 
that  the  name  of  a  Potato  not  yet  in  the  hands  of 
farmers  and  gardeners,  would  be  a  familiar 
household  word  in  the  course  of  a  very  few  yearn 
That  name  was  the  Northern  Star.  It  is  a  familiar 
name  already.  Last  year  it  was  put  on  the  market 
at  10s.  per  lb.,  or  at  the  rate  of  £1120  per  ton. 
This  year,  with  the  increased  supply  of  harvest, 
it  was  purchasable  at  5s.  per  lb. ;  but  its  successful 
stand  against  the  disease,  and  its  great  cropping 
and  high  quality  propensities  Loeaine  bruited 
abroad,  and  it  is  now  purchasable  only  at  10s.  \»  c 
lb.  It  does  not  take  a  very  skilled  mathematician 
to  calculate  that  at  ill  20  per  ton,  an  acre  yielding 
10  tons  would  work  out  at  .£11,200  pel  acre. 
There  may  be  those  who  would  say  such  a  thing 
is  impossible,  but  to  do  this  tiny  would  have  to 
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kick  against  the  hard  fact  that  the  producer  crew 
17  tons,  and  has  sold  7  tons.  Those  who  have  no 
experience  in  developing  new  breeds  would  argue 
that  it  is  impossible  to  grow  a  crop  worth  ,£1,000 
per  acre,  but  as  he  has  sold  several  thousand 
pounds'  worth  off  less  than  an  acre,  their  opinion 
is  not  worth  much.  So  far  as  its  cultivation  goes, 
the  Bruce  may  be  regarded  as  the  greatest  Potato 
of  the  past  decade.  The  success  of  the  Up-to- 
Date  gave  further  stimulus,  and  when  the  British 
Queen  came  out  there  were  more  developers,  and- 
these  in  their  turn  did  well.  Three  years  ago  the 
Evergood  and  Empress  Queen  made  a  record  by 
being  brought  out  at  the  rate  of  .£400  per  ton, 
and  those  who  were  on  them  early  have  reaped  a 
wonderful  profit.  W.  J.  Mi.lden  in  the  "  Agricul- 
tural Annual." 


OUR   ILLUSTRATIONS. 

It  is  fitting  that  in  a  number  issued  during 
the  Christmas  week  our  illustrations  should  have 
some  relation  to  the  subjects  of  eating  and  drink- 
ing, which  occupy  so  much  attention  at  this 
season !  It  is  well,  also,  to  remember  our  little 
ones  at  home,  as  well  as  our  kith  and  kin  beyond 
the  seas;  and  the  way  in  which  they  contribute  to 
our  supplies  of  good  things,  and  all  these  things 
are  covered  by  our  figures 

Two  illustrations  (figs.  1G0, 1G1)  show  Mushroom 
Ketchup,  as  it  should  be,  and  as  it  sometimes 
is.  The  article  bought  in  the  shops  is  seen  to  be, 
sometimes  at  least,  destitute  of  Mushroom  spores. 

Two  of  the  cuts  represent  scenes  in  a  Middlesex- 
market  garden,  which  will  serve  to  show  how  and 
by  whom  the  work  is  effected.  Fig.  15G,  p.  470, 
shows  women  engaged  in  selecting  Seakale-sets 
for  planting.  Mr.  Locke,  from  whom  we  obtained 
the  photographs,  grows  about  45  acres  of  Seakale 
for  market.  The  Kale  is  ploughed  up  in  autumn, 
the  crowns  forced,  and  the  roots  are  broken  off, 
and  cut  into  lengths  of  about  3>  to  4  inches,  which 
are  called  "sets."  They  are  then  buried  in 
•soil,  and  are  sorted  over  in  May  for  planting. 
As  a  rule,  he  requires  about  2,500  bushels  of  sets 
to  plant  for  his  requirements. 

The  next  illustration  (fig.  157,  p.  WO)  shows 
women  employed  in  packing  Greens  for  Covent 
Garden  market,  in  the  early  spring.  The  Greens 
are  cut  and  packed  in  bushels  and  weighed,  the 
weight  of  each  bushel  of  Greens  is  45  lbs.,  and  in 
the  busy  season  Mr.  Locke  sends  away  from  000 
to  1,100  bushels  per  day.  The  work  is  done  by 
the  piece.  In  future  issues  we  shall  give  other 
characteristic  market-garden  scenes  at  home  and 
.abroad. 

We  now  pass  to  far-off  Penang,  whence  our 
valued  correspondent.  Mr  Curtis,  sends  us  the 
following  note : — 

"An  agricultural  show  in  the  east,  especially 
in  the  Straits  Settlements,  where  the  popula- 
tion consists  of  a  variety  of  races,  affords  an 
■opportunity  of  seeing  not  only  the  best 
articles  in  their  respective  classes,  for  which 
prizes  are  offered,  but  extraordinary  and  ab- 
normal things  in  the  way  of  both  live  stock  and 
vegetable  products.  It  is  impossible  to  get  many 
natives  to  understand  that  this  is  not  the  main, 
if  not  the  sole  reason,  for  the  show  being  held. 
On  one  occasion  a  Chinaman  brought  in  a  mal- 
formed Tapioca-root  having  some  resemblance  to 
a  man's  hand,  and  was  highly  indignant  at  not 
getting  a  prize,  the  ground  of  his  complaint  being 
that  all  the  other  articles  in  the  show  were 
produced  by  man,  but  this  was  'the  work  of 
God!' 

"At  a  recent  exhibition  held  in  Penang,  the 
usual  number  of  curiosities  was  on  view,  and 
among  them  three  Banana  plants,  including  two 
examples  in  which  owing  to  some  weakness  in 
the  rind,  the  flower-spikes  has  pushed  its 
way  through   the   stem  in  an  unusual  manner 


The  other  is  a  perfectly  normal  bunch  of  the 
variety  known  as  ribu-ribu — literally,  thousands 
and  thousands — shown  in  the  accompanying  pho- 
tograph at  fig.  158,  p.  471.  It  is  also  known  in 
some  places  as  the  elephant's  trunk.  The  length 
of  the  'fruiting  portion  is  nearly  7  feet,  and  the 
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FIG.  160. — ONE  OF  MANY  SPECIMENS  OF  COMMERCIAL 
KETCHUP,  WITH   NO   MUSHROOM  SPORES.     (X    300.) 


number  of  fruits  21G3.  The  fruits  are  small, 
yellow,  and  by  no  means  ill-flavoured,  but  are  not 
to  be  compared  to  the  many  excellent  varieties 
shown  in  some  of  the  collections,  some  of  which 
included  two  dozen  varieties,  quite  distinct  from 
each  other." 
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Fig.  161.— home-made  ketchup,  showing  the 
numerous  mushroom  spores.    (x  sco.) 


"  Queensland  is  even  further  off  than  the  Malay 
peninsula.  Our  illustration  (fig.  159,  p.  471)  shows 
how  the  Queenslanders  are  striving  to  supply  us 
with  both  Tea  and  Sugar.  Mr.  Buchanan,  who 
sends  us  the  photograph,  will  be  remembered  as 
gardener  to  the  late  Sir  W.  Siemens,  and  it  was 
under  his  direction  that  those  experiments  with 


the  electric  light  in  forcing  the  growth  of 
various  crops  which  had  such  wonderful  results 
were  carried  out.  It  is  amazing  that  with 
such  astonishing  results  as  were  then  obtained 
and  chronicled,  no  one  has  followed  up  the 
results  on  a  larger  scale.  Of  course,  they  were 
only  experiments,  but  they  were  experiments  of 
the  most  promising  character. 

The  model  (fig.  1G2,  p.  477)  showing  a  florist  of 
the  olden  time  was  photographed  by  Mr.  John 
Gregory,  who  tells  us  : — 

"  The  model  is  said  by  the  grandmother  of  the 
owner  to  be  over  a  hundred  years  old,  and  repre- 
sents a  well-known  florist  of  the  time.  He  is 
wearing  trousers  (they  were  introduced  about  the 
time  the  model  was  made).  He  had  previously 
worn  breeches.  In  the  basket  upon  his  knees  are 
packets  of  seeds,  viz.,  Kalmia,  China  AsterSj 
Carnations,  Convolvulus,  bag  of  roots,  &o.,  and  in 
his  hand  is  a  packet  of  Sweet  Peas.  On  the  stand 
the  plants  are  Carnation,  Narcissus,  Kose,  Con- 
volvulus, Pansy,  Ranunculus,  old  English  Tulip 
(striped),  Dutch  Tulip,  double  white,  &c.  The 
pots  are  made  of  baked  clay,  similar  to  those  used 
at  present.  The  flowers  and  leaves  are  made  of 
linen,  coloured.'  The  model  illustrates  the  florist 
of  the  days  when  they  grew  the  plants  and  seeds, 
and  sold  them  themselves  in  the  market-place. 
The  basket  upon  the  ground  contains  Kadishes, 
Turnips,  Lettuce,  Carrots  (with  wireworm  marks) , 
Marrow,  CuQumber,  and  others.  The  baskets  are 
of  wicker-work,  the  water  pot  of  tin." 

The  Supplementary  Illustration,  representing 
a  new  species  of  Lycoris,  is  dealt  with  in  a 
separate  paragraph  (see  p.  4G9). 


A    HISTORIC    CATALPA. 

Peobablt  not  one  in  fifty  of  the  folk  from 
the  United  States  who  visit  London  every  year, 
and  go  on  their  way  rejoicing  in  the  thought 
that  they  have  done  the  Metropolis  thoroughly, 
sees  a  relic  that  to  Americans  ought  to  be  one  of 
the  most  interesting  here — an  old  Catalpa  tree 
that  Sir  Walter  Baleigh  brought  from  Virginia, 
and  that  Sir  Francis  Bacon  planted  in  Gray's  Inn 
Gardens. 

That  American  travellers  miss  the  historic  tree 
is  no  reflection  on  their  sightseeing  industry. 
Even  Baedeker  seems  to  have  overlooked  it,  and 
probably  few  people  in  London,  outside  the 
officials  of  Gray's  Inn,  know  its  history.  That 
history  is  unusually  interesting,  however.  When 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  brought  the  tree  to  England 
his  idea  was  to  have  his  good  friend  and  patron, 
Queen  Elizabeth,  plant  it  in  Gray's  Inn  Gardens 
then  a  favourite  strolling  place  with  the  fashion- 
able folk.  It  was  fully  understood  that  the  Queen 
woidd  do  so,  but  just  before  the  time  came  Her 
Majesty  was  taken  ill,  and  she  deputed  Bacon — 
who,  according  to  Mr.  Gallup's  cypher,  was 
Elizabeth's  son — to  take'her  place. 

Gray's  Inn,  for  centuries  devoted  to  law  and 
lawyers,  got  its  name  fron  having  belonged  to 
the  Lords  Gray  as  far  back  as  the  1300's.  It  first 
got  to  be  a  law  school  in  1371.  Here  Queen 
Elizabeth  came  often,  and  here  Shakespeare's 
"  Comedy  of  Errors  "  was  first  given  in  1594,  and 
doubtless  seen  by  Bacon,  who  began  to  study  law 
at  Gray's  Inn  in  1576.  Other  famous  figures  of 
the  old  Gray's  Inn  were  Thomas  Cromwell  and 
Lord  Burleigh. 

The  gardens  where  once  the  gallants  and 
grand  dames  of  the  town  used  to  foregather, 
and  where  Raleigh's  tree  was  planted,  still 
remain,  almost  as  they  were,  but  now  there  is  a 
high  fence  around  them,  the  public  is  not 
admitted,  and  the  jaded  folk  who  pass  through 
shabby  Gray's  Inn  Road  look  longingly  in  at  the 
grass  and  the  old  trees. 

Oldest  of  all  these  is  the  veteran  Catalpa  that 
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caine  from  "  Virginy."  In  fact,  it  is  so  old  now 
tbat  it  has  rotted  a  good  deal,  and  has  to  be  kept 
in  place  by  means  of  braces.  The  consequential 
rooks,  which  live  in  the  gardens,  esteem  the  tree 
greatly  as  a  perching  place.  In  fact,  they  have 
made  it  such  a  permanent  headquarters,  that  a 
barrel  filled  with  drinking  water  for  them  has 
been  set  just  beside  the  Catalpa.  This  barrel 
stands  just  on  the  spot  where  Sir  Francis  Bacon 
had  a  bench  placed  for  his  own  enjoyment.  The 
seat  remained  there  for  years  after  the  philoso- 
pher's death,  until  the  night  when  it  disappeared, 
and  thereafter  could  never  be  traced.  Perhaps  the 
ghost  of  Shakespeare  stole  it.    Providence  Journal. 


HOME    CORRESPONDENCE. 


dendrometer. — A  mistake  was  made  and 
was  corrected  by  me.  Mr.  Richardson  now  writes  : 
"  If  '  D.'  means  that  Mr.  Duncombe  was  the  in- 
ventor of  the  dendrometer  per  se,  he  is  in  error." 
Why  ?  Because,  he  says,  dendrometers  are  old, 
though  the  name  is  "  comparatively  recent."  To 
prove  their  antiquity  he  tells  us  that  one  was 
figured  "  about  a  hundred  years  ago."  But  my 
inventor,  Mr.  Duncombe,  who  was  described  as 
"  the  inventor  of  the  dendrometer,"  lived  more 
than  a  hundred  years  ago ;  so  we  need  more 
facts.  D. 

THE  HORTICULTURAL  HALL.— I  confess  I  do 
not  quite  see  the  point  of  Mr.  Cannell's  argument 
at  p.  423  ;  nor  do  I  note  any  analogy  between  the 
Regent's  Park  of  years  ago  and  the  Horticultural 
Hall  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  No  one 
who  remembers  the  palmy  days  of  the  "  Botanic," 
and  the  great  throngs  of  the  elite  of  London, 
would  attempt  to  deny  this  portion  of  Mr.  Can- 
nell's note  ;  but  when  Mr.  Cannell  appeals  for  the 
"grassy  slopes  and  steps,  with  winding  gravel- 
walks  like  a  real  garden,"  for  the  annual  Temple 
Show,  one  cannot  quite  understand  his  meaning, 
or  what  connection  there  is  with  the  construction 
of  a  new  home  for  the  Royal  Horticultural  So- 
ciety. Surely,  if  the  Council  of  the  latter  desired 
a  little  boasting  all  to  themselves,  could  it  not 
speak  in  glowing  terms  of  the  "  elite  of  London" 
who  now  flock  in  their  thousands  to  the  great 
Temple  Show,  although  the  Temple  Gardens 
cannot  be  called  ornate  in  any  great  degree  ? 
Certainly,  with  such  an  arrangement  as  Mr. 
Cannell  desires,  the  exhibits,  and  the  large 
specimen  plants  in  particular,  could  be  ar- 
ranged in  a  more  pleasing  fashion  than  is 
the  case  at  present.  The  weak  point  of  it 
all  is,  that  these  terraced  steps  and  slopes 
would  have  to  be  arranged  en  one  plan,  as 
though  all  classes  of  exhibits  were  of  similar  size. 
At  any  rate,  these  things  have  certainly  little  to 
do  with  the  success  of  any  society  ;  and  in  the 
instance  before  us  they  would  fail  to  attract  as  of 
yore,  if  indeed  these  were  the  attractions.  Apart 
from  this,  one  is  surprised  to  find  so  far-seeing  a 
man  as  is  Mr.  Cannell  comparing  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  with  any  other  society  in  the 
land.  The  thing  is  absurd,  for  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  is  absolutely  and  entirely  unique. 
Many  exhibitions  of  a  high  class  character  are 
held  in  the  provinces,  and  are  successful,  both 
financially  and  as  exhibitions.  In  not  a  few 
instances,  however,  these  provincial  exhibitions 
form  the  one  event  of  the  year,  and  this  being  the 
case,  it  is  not  remarkable  that  provincial  shows 
are  generally  a  success.  But  what  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  ?  Surely  none  better  than  Mr. 
Cannell  knows  that  its  interest  in  horticulture  is 
as  permanent  as  it  is  profuse  and  uniformly  con- 
tinued throughout  the  year.  By  holding  the 
fortnightly  meetings,  the  entire  season  of  flowers, 
fruits,  and  vegetables  is  embraced.  What  a 
golden  opportunity  for  the  commercial  horti- 
culturist to  expose  his  productions  to  an  ever  in- 
creasing number  of  visitors !  If  so  much  is 
done  at  tho  Drill  Hall  now,  while  the  space 
is  largely  taken  up  by  the  several  committees, 
how  much  more  may  be  expected  in  the  larger 
area  of  the  new  Hall !  The  need  of  a  sufficiently 
large  Hall  is  very  great,  as  no  one  will  deny, 
and   Mr.  James  Wood  rightly  says  that  it  is  a 


matter  of  "  national  importance."  Let  us  hope 
that  horticulturists  and  patrons  of  the  gentle  art 
will  think  so  too  and  unite,  and  supply  the 
necessary  funds  for  carrying  out  the  scheme  put 
forward  by  the  Council.  E.  H.  Jenkins,  Hampton 
Hill. 

BOUVARDIA  KING  OF  SCARLETS.— With  refer- 
ence to  the  above  named  variety,  which  received 
an  Award  of  Merit  at  the  Drill  Hall  on  the  9th 
inst.,  it  may  not  be  known  generally  that  the 
raiser  is  a  very  worthy  man,  whose  name  will  be 
familiar  to  growers  of  Chrysanthemums  in  this 
country,  viz.,  Mr.  G.  H.  Kerslake  of  Sydney, 
N.S.W.   C.  B.,  Altrincham. 

SUBSTITUTES  FOR  HOPS.  —  Mr.  John  R 
Jackson  alludes,  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle, 
p.  433,  to  the  possibility  of  using  Jateorhiza 
Calumba  (Calumba  root)  as  a  substitute  for  Hops 
in  such  a  year  as  the  present,  when  the  Hop 
harvest  is  deficient.  It  may  be  doubted  if 
brewers  would  receive  the  idea  favourably.  It  is 
said,  indeed,  that  the  Calumba  root  yields  a 
bitter  and  tonic  substance ;  but  if  used  in  any 
quantity,   will    the   effects    of   it  be  healthful  ? 


adopted,  there  are  no  mistakes  ;  still,  it  is  greatly 
better  than  that  formerly  used.  The  writer  of 
the  article  "  Cacti  "  makes  an  unlucky  selection 
when  instancing  seedlings  of  Phyllocactus  in 
proof  of  what  he  asserts.  In  fact,  if  Mr.  Worsley 
had  sown  seeds  of  a  true,  pure  Phyllocactus, 
he  would  not  have  obtained  seedlings  with  from 
three  to  six  edges,  but  veritable  Phyllocactus 
seedlings  with  flat  stems  ;  and  I  can  offer  him  some 
seed,  thathemay  prove  this  for  himself.  The  many- 
edged  seedlings  obtained  came  from  seed  of  a  PhylJ 
locactus  that  had  been  crossed  with  Cereus  spe- 
ciosus  or  some  other  Cereus.  Such  seed  as  these 
I  can  also  provide,  that  the  writer  may  sow  them 
side  by  side  with  the  others,  and  observe  the 
differences  between  them.  Fr.  De  Laet,  Contich. 

ROMNEYA  COULTERI. — This  fine  herbaceous 
perennial  cannot  be  depended  upon  to  survive  a 
hard  winter  in  Cheshire  without  some  protection, 
though  in  sheltered  situations  facing  south  I 
have  seen  it  do  well  for  several  years  out-of- 
doors.  Two  large,  shapely  plants,  three  or  four 
years  old,  and  covered  with  flowers  and  buds, 
were  very  ornamental  under  a  south  wall  at 
Aldersey   Hall,  8   miles   south    of    Chester,  last 


Fig.  162.— model  of  an  old-time  florist  and  his  specialties,    (see  p.  476.) 


Calumba  belongs  to  the  Menispermacea?,  in 
which  are  included  many  poisonous  plants,  and  it 
is  akin  to  the  genus  Cocculus,  of  ill-repute,  as 
including  C.  indicus.  Some  ten  years  ago, 
several  persons,  among  them  M.  Charles  Baltet  of 
Troyes,  conceived  the  idea  of  using  Ptelea  trifo- 
liate as  a  substitute  for  Hops,  as  it  is  an  innocuous 
plant,  and  experiments  in  breweries  in  the  Depart- 
ments of  Aube  and  of  Marne  gave  very  good 
results.  Ptelea  was  not  adopted,  because  the 
brewers  feared  a  charge  of  adulteration  if  they 
used  a  substitute  for  Hops.  In  France,  as  in 
England,  we  have  advocates  for  "  pure  beer," 
and  if  the  public  knew  that  any  substance  had 
replaced  the  Hops,  they  would  call  the  product 
"  sophisticated."  If  Hops  shoidd  again  fail, 
larger  use  might  be  made  of  surplus  crops 
gathered  in  more  abundant  harvests  and  pre- 
served by  cold  storage.  This  is  already  done  by 
certain  brewers,  and  the  plan  has  proved  very 
successful.  6.  T.  Grignan,  Paris. 

NOMENCLATURE  OF  CACTI.— Allow  me  to  add 
a  few  words  to  the  article  on  Cacti  in  tho  Gar- 
deners' Chronicle  for  December  13  (p.  430),  signed 
"  A.  Worsley,  Isleworth."  I  cannot  agree  with 
suggestions  made  in  that  article  respecting  a 
revision  of  the  nomenclature  of  Cacti.  It  is 
certain  that  there  were  many  errors  in  the  former 
systems  of  nomenclature,  and  I  cannot  say  that 
in  the  modern  system,  as  now  almost  universally 


August.  Another  good  specimen  I  saw  last  year 
in  the  Vale  of  Clwyd,  near  Denbigh,  in  an  open 
border,  without  the  protection  of  a  wall.  Here, 
12  miles  south  of  Chester,  I  grow.  Bomneya  for 
the  most  part  in  halved  paraffin-tubs,  which  are 
moved  into  the  shelter  of  a  frame  in  winter.  The 
flowering  this  year  has  been  very  good,  and 
lasted  from  the  end  of  July  into  October,  when 
frost  spoilt  it,  with  many  buds  ready  to  expand. 
But  the  best  plant  I  have  is  one  which  was  left 
in  a  pot  two  years  ago  in  an  unheated  frame,  and 
having  grown  through  the  bottom  of  the  pot, 
spread  into  the  soil  below  and  threw  up  a  forest  of 
suckers,  many  of  which  have  bran  ched  and  flowered. 
They  are  now  allowed  the  monopoly  of  the  frame, 
but  I  have  tried,  hitherto  without  success,  to 
make  any  of  these  suckers  root  when  detached. 
I  have  sometimes  found  ripe  seed  in  my  garden, 
which  has  come  up  when  sown  ;  but  the  young 
plants  are  difficult  to  rear,  a  large  proportion 
dying  when  transplanted.  By  a  nursery  cata- 
logue lately  received  from  the  Southern  Cali- 
fornia  Acclimatising  Association,  Santa  Barbara, 
I  find  that  the  Californian  name  of  the  Eomneya 
Coulteri  is  the  Matilija  Poppy.  Such  is  the 
appreciation  in  which  it  is  held  in  its  native 
country  as  a  garden  ornament,  that  2  dolls,  (about 
8s.)  are  asked  for  a  good  plant.  From  a  note  in 
the  catalogue  it  seems  that  it  is  as  difficult  to 
establish  in  cultivation  then  ai  it  is  in  England. 
0.  Wolley  Dod,  Edge  Hall,  M 
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HARDY  FLOWERS  ON  CHRISTMAS-DAY  are  not 
very  plentiful,  and  the  weather  does  not  usually 
lend  much  encouragement  to  the  few  there  are. 
But  if  rain,  wind,  and  frost  chance  to  keep  away, 
a  little  beauty  will  put  in  an  appearance  some- 
where about  that  time.  Its  name  is  Crocus  Cart- 
wrightianus  albus.  Cartwrightianus  is  given 
in  Index  Kewensis  as  a  synonym  for  sativus. 
After  C.  speciosus,  I  think  it  the  most  beautiful 
of  all  the  Croci.  The  petals  are  of  the  purest 
white,  and  contrast  most  effectively  with  the 
yellow  stamens  and  scarlet  pistil.  I  daresay 
Messrs.  Barr  still  offer  it.  I  got  my  original 
bulb  from  them  many  years  ago,  and  it  has 
greatly  multiplied.  A.  K.  BvXley. 

ENGLISHMEN  FOR  CANADA. — Some  weeks  ago 
you  published  a  letter  of  mine,  in  which  atten- 
tion was  called  to.  the  way  aliens  were  rushing  in 
to  settle  up  the  great  west  of  Canada — the  finest 
Wheat-belt  in  the  Empire.  My  suggestion  was 
that  Englishmen  should  go  out  in  large  parties 
to  take  advantage  of  the  Canadian  Government's 
offer  of  100  acres  of  this  fine  WheaHand  as  a 
free  homestead  to  each  man  over  eighteen  years  of 
age.  Hundreds  of  letters  have  been  sent  by  those 
wishing  to  go,  asking  me  to  organise  a  large 
national  movement  for  next  March.  This  is  now 
being  done,  and  already  a  large  party  is  forming 
from  all  over  the  kingdom  for  March,  1903,  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  supplemental  one  in  1901.  Those  who 
contemplate  going  to  Canada  can  obtain  all  par- 
ticulars of  the  movement  by  sending  a  stamped 
addressed  envelope  to  my  private  address,  Alex- 
andra Park  Road,  Wood  Green,  N.  At  the  same 
time,  it  should  be  distinctly  understood  that  I 
am  not  an  emigration  agent,  and  that  I  receive 
no  remuneration  whatever  from  anyone  in  this 
matter,  neither  am  I  in  a  position  to  render 
financial  assistance  to  those  who  might  like  to  go 
but  cannot  find  the  funds.  Every  man  must  pay 
Lis  own  way,  and  should  be  possessed  of  about 
i£100  upward,  though  others  who  have  much  less 
may  go  upon  homesteads  and  work  them  by  co- 
operating with  two  or  three  others.  The  Cana- 
dian Government  has  been  approached  to  set 
aside  a  large  area  for  the  exclusive  settlement  of 
this  party,  and  the  selection  is  now  being  com- 
pleted with  very  satisfactory  results.  It  will  be 
somewhat  larger  than  the  county  of  Middlesex, 
and  is  situated  in  the  now  famous  Saskatchewan 
Valley.  We  have  also  the  assurance  that  a  rail- 
way will  be  laid  through  the  settlement  in  1903, 
to  be  completed  to  Edmonton  by  1904.  Those 
who  cannot  go  before  1904  will  probably  be 
allowed  to  pay  their  Government  registration  fee 
of  £2  here,  so  that  a  homestead  of  160  acres  may 
be  held  for  them  in  this  same  district.  I  am  told 
that  the  prospects  of  the  whole  Saskatchewan 
A'alley  are  so  good,  that  by  1904  or  1905,  with  the 
present  rate  of  settlement,  the  free  grant  lands 
will  have  been  largely  appropriated.  The  Ameri- 
cans have  already  taken  up  a  large  amount ;  now 
let  us  put  in  a  good  solid  party  of  Englishmen, 
and  take  the  rest  before  it  is  all  alienated.  Rev. 
.George  E.  Lloyd,  Special  Deputation  Secretary, 
Colonial  and  Continental  Church  Society. 

THE  DRAINAGE-WATER  FROM  A  VINE  BORDER. 
— While  applying  water  to  a  Vine-border  one  day 
towards  the  end  of  last  September,  1  noticed  the 
drainage-water  was  highly  coloured  yellow  ;  and 
as  the  water  I  was  using  was  clear  soft  water, 
direct  from  the  pump,  it  occurred  to  my  mind 
there  might  be  a  quantity  of  valuable  matter 
being  washed  out  of  the  soil.  I  therefore  col- 
lected sufficient  to  make  a  thorough  examination 
of  it.  I  had  previously  made  two  analyses  of  the 
soil,  at  an  interval  of  twelve  months,  to  deter- 
mine the  amount  of  available  potash,  phosphates, 
lime,  and  the  total  nitrogen.  From  the  first 
analysis  I  obtained  the  following  figures : — 
Potash,  0'309  per  cent. ;  phosphoric  acid,  0155 
per  cent. ;  lime,  0  970  per  cent. ;  nitrogen,  0275 
per  cent.  The  second  : — Potash,  0044  per  cent. ; 
phosphoric  acid,  0119  per  cent.  ;  lime,  0910  per 
cent. ;  nitrogen,  0221  per  cent.  These  figures 
show  a  great  reduction  in  all  four  ingredients, 
especially  the  potash,  in  the  twelve  months.  The 
deficit  of  phosphoric  acid  in  the  second  analysis 
can  be  accounted  for  by  its  being  rendered  less 
soluble  through  coming  into  contact  with  the 
ron,  alumina,  and  lime  in  the  soil,  and  forming 
nsoluble  compounds  j  but  I  could  not  account  for 


the  loss  of  available  potash  in  the  time.  The 
only  way  to  find  out  with  any  degree  of  certainty 
what  had  become  of  the  potash,  was  to  have 
determined  the  total  amount  each  time  the  avail- 
able amount  was  fixed ;  but  my  time  would 
not  allow  for  that.  When  I  saw  the  highly 
coloured  liquid  escaping  from  the  drainage,  I 
thought  I  might  be  well  repaid  to  make  an  exami- 
nation of  the  fluid.  After  removing  all  suspended 
matter,  I  found  the  fluid  to  be  perfectly  neutral 
as  regards  any  acid  or  alkaline  reaction.  The 
specific  gravity  was  considerably  higher  than 
that  of  water,  which  indicated  a  fair  amount  of 
solid  matter  in  solution.  After  making  the  pre- 
liminary examination  to  find  what  substances 
were  in  solution,  I  determined  the  amount  of 
each.  I  was  certainly  very  much  surprised  to 
find  so  much  dissolved  matter;  Instead  of  stating 
the  results  here  centesimally,  I  thought  it  would 
be  more  intelligible  to  all  readers  to  use  the 
English  weight  and  measure. 

Total  solids,  207  S9  grains  per  gall.— nearly  |  oz. 

Soda       (JTa-O)  10  It  grains  per  gal. 

Magnesia         (MgO)  2306      , 

Potash (K,0)     6'41      „         „    „ 

Lime      (CaO)    27  18      , 

Chlorine  (CD  -     3  44      ,,         „    „ 

Anhydrous  sulphuric  acid     (30a)    63  91      „         „    ,, 
nitric  acid     ...    (Naos)  33-01      „         „    „ 

Organic  matter        38  55     ,,         ,,    „ 

Trace  of  ammonia 

No  trace  of  phosphates 

207  71      

A  glance  at  the  above  figures  shows  what  a  large 
quantity  of  valuable  ingredients  are  washed 
out  of  the  soil  when  water  is  applied  in  excess, 
and  where  the  borders  are  shallow  and  require 
water  more  or  less  every  week  during  the  summer, 
a  considerable  quantity  must  be  removed  from 
the  soil.  The  borders  I  have  made  here 
are  shallow  and  well  drained,  the  water 
getting  away  freely.  I  did  not  hesitate  to 
give  water  in  abundance,  little  thinking  so 
much  valuable  matter  was  being  carried  away. 
The  solid  substances  in  solution  in  the  drainage- 
water  are  much  more  valuable  than  the  same 
weight  of  solid  matter  in  the  various  forms  of 
manures  applied  to  the  surface,  because  the  soil 
organisms  have  been  at  work  converting  the 
simple  substances  into  much  more  complicated 
ones,  and  preparing  them  for  the  use  of  the 
plant.  We  see  this  by  the  quantity  of  organic 
matter  in  the  above  analysis,  which  is  undoubtedly 
in  the  form  of  organic  acids,  because  there  is 
not  sufficient  of  the  three  mineral  acids  to  com- 
bine with  the  whole  of  the  bases.  The  border  is 
a  new  one,  only  made  three  years  ago ;  un- 
doubtedly this  accounts  for  the  high  percentage 
of  solids  in  the  liquid.  The  phosphate  was 
added  in  the  form  of  basic  slag,  and  the  potash 
as  sulphate  of  potash  and  that  in  the  wood- 
ashes.  The  young  Vines  made  poor  headway  the 
first  two  years,  but  they  are  now  doing  well, 
growing  very  strongly.  I  made  another  border 
two  years  ago,  and  instead  of  adding  anything 
in  the  way  of  bones  or  other  manures,  I  added 
quantities  of  burnt  earth,  wood-ashes,  and  some 
horse-droppings,  "  fresh  ;  "  and  the  young  Vines 
planted  in  this  compost  grew  very  vigorously  from 
the  first,  and  have  outdone  those  planted  in  the 
other  border  by  far.  The  available  potash,  phos- 
phoric acid,  lime,  and  total  nitrogen  in  the  two 
borders  are  : — 

Potash    Phos.     Lime  Nitrogen 
acid.  (total). 

1st  Border    0  3)9%    0155"    0'970%     0'275%  with  slag  and 

potash  manures. 
2nd      „         0  168\,    0-065X    0  168%    0  419Xwithdroppings 

and  wood -ashes. 

The  figures  to  the  second  border  show  abundance 
of  material  leady  available  to  the  plants,  and 
the  Vines  growing  in  the  compost  prove  it. 
These  ingredients  were  extracted  from  the  soil 
by  Dr.  Dyer's  method  for  the  estimation  of 
available  plant  foods,  a  1  per  cent,  solution  of 
citric  acid,  and  not  by  strong  mineral  acids. 
W.  H.  Dobson,  Stapleton  Park,  Yorks. 

COFFEE  PLANTING  IN  BRITISH  CENTRAL 
AFRICA. — "The  history  of  Coffee  in  Nyasaland, 
dates  back  only  to  the  year  1878,  when  three 
small  Coffee  plants  from  the  Edinburgh  Botanical 
Gardens,  were  taken  out  by  Mr.  Duncan,  then 
gardener  to  the  Church  of  Scotland  Mission,  at 
Blantyre,  and  planted  in  the  mission  garden 
there.     This   was   done   at  the   energetic  repre- 


sentations of  Mr.  John  Buchanan.     In  the  year 

1880,  the  sole  survivor  of  the  three  plants  brought 
out  by  Mr.  Duncan,  bore  a  crop  of  about  one 
thousand  beans.  From  the  distribution  of  the 
seed  three  years  later,  may  be  dated  the  beginning 
of  Coffee  planting  on  an  extensive  scale ;  but  in 

1881,  the  first  serious  attempt  to  put  Coffee  on 
the  home  market,  and  to  gauge  its  value  as  a 
commercial  product  in  competition  with  other 
Coffees,  was  made  by  the  late  Mr.  John  Buchanan, 
of  the  firm  of  Buchanan  Brothers,  whose  name  is 
so  honourably  connected  not  only  with  the 
commercial,  but  the  political  development  of  the 
Shire  Highlands.  A  sample  of  the  first  crop  was 
sent  home  for  valuation,  and  was  quoted  in  the 
London  market  at  85s.  per  cwt.  Messrs.  Buchanan 
Brothers  in  1889,  opened  up  large  plantations  at 
Zonba,  Michiru,  and  elsewhere,  while  the  African 
Lakes  Company's  Coffee  plantations  at  Mandala, 
continued  to  do  well.  Mr.  Brown,  of  Ceylon  ex- 
perience, settled  in  the  Nilanje  district,  which 
had  been  strongly  represented  by  the  late  Rev. 
Robert  Cleland,  as  exceptionally  well  suited  for 
Coffee,  and  Mr.  Duncan,  having  now  left  the 
mission,  opened  up  a  plantation  near  Blantyre. 
From  this  point,  so  rapid  has  been  the  progress:- 
made,  that  the  late  Mr.  John  Buchanan  wrote  in 
the  Central  African  Planter  for  October,  1895, 
that  no  fewer  than  one  hundred  plantations  has 
been  opened  up  under  the  respective  interests  in 
the  country,  and  that  these  plantations  represented  " 
an  area  of  6,000  acres  under  cultivation.  The- 
local  revenue  rose  from  nothing  to  ,£20,000  per 
annum  in  five  years.  The  services  of  Mr. 
Buchanan  were  recognised  by  the  Government, 
and  he  received  a  C.M.G.  in  1890.  Much  to  the 
regret  of  every  one,  he  died  on  his  way  home  for 
a  holiday  on  March  9,  1896."  The  above  lines 
are  taken  from  an  article  written  by  Mr.  H.  D. 
Herd,  published  November  2,  1896,  in  Chambers's 
Journal,  part  154,  p.  646.  Eobt.  Craig,  29,  Caroline 
Place,  Bayswater,  London,  W. 

"  index  KEWENSIS."— The  Rev.  C.  Wolley 
Dod  (whose  note  on  the  publication  of  the  Sup- 
plement to  the  Index  Kewensis  appears  on  p.  464 
of  the  last  issue  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle) 
may  be  interested  to  learn  that  the  manuscript 
of  the  Supplement  was  offered  to  the  Delegates  of 
the  Clarendon  Press,  Oxford,  in  order  that  it 
might  be  issued  in  the  same  form  as  the  main 
work,  but  the  then  secretary  to  the  Delegates, 
Mr.  Lyttleton  Gell,  would  not  entertain  the  idea 
of  the  slightest  return  being  made  to  the  authors, 
not  even  the  repayment  of  their  costs  out  of  pocket. 
Much  against  our  will,  therefore,  the  printing 
and  publication  had  to  be  effected  in  Brussels. 
B.  Daydon  Jackson. 


THE     POTATO. 

M.  E.  Breal  contributes  to  a  recent  number  of 
the  Annates  Agronomiques  an  interesting  paper  on 
the  Potato,  in  which  he  deals  with  the  plant  in 
its  wild,  and  in  its  cultivated  state  ;  then  with  the 
details  of  its  germination  and  development,  and 
lastly  with  recent  experiments  with  the  tuber. 
We  abridge  the  following  details  from  M.  Breal's 
paper. 

"  M.  Ernest  Rose  mentions,  in  his  interesting 
Histoire  de  la  Pomme  de  Terre,  that  the  well- 
known  travellers  Humboldt  and  Bonpland  found 
the  plant  wild  in  great  abundance  at  an  altitude 
of  10,700  feet  in  the  Cordilleras,  the  tubers  being 
used  by  the  natives  as  food.  At  this  elevation  it 
freezes  every  night  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
year,  and  by  day  the  sun  is  scorching,  and  the 
air  very  dry.  To  preserve  the  tubers,  the  natives 
spread  them  on  a  layer  of  straw,  water  them 
towards  sunset,  and  leave  them  to  be  frozen  at 
night.  This  is  repeated  on  three  or  four 
evenings ;  the  tubers  thus  become  a  doughy  mass, 
which  the  men  pound  under  their  feet,  and  then 
leave  to  dry  in  the  sun.  In  other  regions,  the 
pulp  of  the  bruised  Potatos,  before  being  dried, 
is  subjected  to  a  long  washing  in  running  water. 
Experience  has  shown  that  by  thus  washing  the 
pulp  of  frozen  Potatos,  the  narcotic,  bitter-tasting 
alkaloid  called  solanin  is  removed.     This  element 
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is  found  in  all  Solanaceous  plants."  This  is  a 
poisonous  '  glucose,'  existing  principally  in  the 
cells  that  contain  green  matter,  made  by  the 
action  of  sunlight. 

Further  on  in  his  paper,  M.  Breal  speaks  of 
the  experiments  made  lately  by  M.  Noel  Bernard, 
and  reported  on  in  these  columns,  as  to  the 
causes  favouring  the  formation  of  tubers. 

The  summary  of  M.  Breal's  remarks  is  as 
follows :  "  The  tuber  of  the  Potato  is  an  enlarg- 
ment  of  an  underground  stem  in  which  the 
reserve  materials  of  the  plant  are  stored.  It 
contains  10  per  cent,  of  starch,  and  only  -1  of 
nitrogen — ten  times  less  than  the  seed  of  such 
vegetables  as  Beans,  Peas,  and  Lentils. 

"  The  tuber  is  protected  from  drying  up  by  a 
corky  rind,  and  retains  until  the  spring  about 
the  same  amount  (80  per  cent.)  of  water  that  it 
contained  when  harvested.  In  winter,  life  is 
latent.  In  the  process  of  respiration,  it  gives  off 
water,  carbonic  acid,  and  ammonia.  Subjected 
to  the  influence  of  chloroform  vapour,  it  ceases 
to  exhale  carbonic  acid,  and  if  the  action  of  the 
chloroform  is  prolonged,  the  tuber  dies,  exuding 
a  nitrogenous  liquid. 

"  Plunged  into  carbonic  acid,  it  is  suffocated, 
and  solanin  can  be  observed  exuding  from  the 
tissues.  Cold  lessens  the  respiration  of  the  tuber, 
and  occasions  an  accumulation  of  '  reducing  sugar ' 
in  the  tissues.  Frost,  followed  by  thaw,  causes 
the  exudation  of  a  liquid  acid  containing  solanin 
in  solution. 

"  In  the  tissues  of  the  tuber  the  presence  of 
nitrates  and  of  ammonia  salts  can  be  traced.  The 
nitric  acid  disappears  on  piercing  the  parenchyma 
with  a  pointed  tube  charged  with  a  solution  of  an 
ammonia  salt.  The  organic  nitrogen  of  the 
Potato  is  partly  contained  in  a  form  insoluble  in 
water,  the  remaining  portion  is  soluble,  and  prin- 
cipally consists  of  albumen  that  coagulates  in 
water  at  70°  C.  In  the  liquid,  after  the  separation 
of  the  albumen,  solanin  is  found. 

"  In  spring,  Potatos  sprout  spontaneously,  but 
to  induce  the  formation  of  roots  at  the  base 
an  application  of  water  is  necessary.  During 
this  process  of  sprouting,  the  large  grains  of 
starch  in  the  tuber  become  corroded,  and 
smaller  ones  appear  in  the  buds  or  shoots.  The 
green  matter  in  these  shoots  plunged  into  water 
containing  starch  in  solution  causes  the  starch  to 
disappear  in  a  few  moments.  The  roots  of  the 
shoots  absorb  the  ammonia  nitrates  and  huinic 
acid  within  their  reach,  and  the  plant  becomes 
richer  in  nitrogen. 

"  All  the  organs  of  the  plant,  when  rooted  in  the 
earth,  contain  nitrogenous  matter ;  one  tuber, 
formed  on  a  stolon,  was  an  exception  to  this. 
It  is  possible  to  induce  buds  to  sprout  when 
separated  from  the  parent  tuber,  if  their  roots  are 
plunged  into  a  solution  of  mineral  salts  and 
humate  of  potash  ;  or  even  in  good  soil  watered 
with  saline  solutions,  the  proportion  of  organic 
nitrogen  in  the  dry  matter  of  their  organs  being 
doubled  in  a  few  weeks. 

'■  Roots  living  in  water  do  not  absorb  ammonia 
when  they  have  nitric  acid  at  their  disposal ; 
they  take  up  ammonia  when  no  nitrates  are  at 
their  disposal. 

"  After  the  development  of  the  aerial  parts, 
tubers  form  on  the  underground  stems  of  the 
plant.  M.  Noel  Bernard,  as  we  have  already  said, 
attributes  the  formation  of  tubers  on  the  stolons  to 
the  presence  of  a  fungus  (Fusariuin)  developed 
on  the  roots  of  the  plant,  and  in  the  corky  skin  of 
the  tuber.  The  fungus  cultivated  in  the  labora- 
tory has  been  placed  in  contact  with  the  young 
growing  shoots  of  the  Potato,  with  the  result  that 
a  larger  number  of  tubers  has  been  produced  than 
on  other  shoots  or  eyes  not  so  infected  ;  and  thus 
it  is  suggested  that  in  future,  dung  infected  with 
the  Fusarium  should  be  used  as  a  manure  for 
Potatos." 


Here  is  work  for  our  experimental  stations — to 
verify  these  observations,  and  endeavour  to  prove 
or  to  refute  their  practical  value.  Chiswick 
would  be  in  some  respects  an  ideal  spot  for 
carrying  out  such  investigations,  but  we  fear  the 
realisation  of  the  idea  is  not  very  probable  under 
present  conditions. 

Sometimes  the  plant  bears  well  -  developed 
foliage,  rich  in  nitrogenous  matter,  but  forms  no 
tubers  below-ground.  Sometimes,  again,  tubers 
are  formed  above-ground,  in  the  axils  of  the 
leaves. 

Shoots  grown  in  the  soil,  when  separated  from 
the  parent  plant,  prove  vigorous  accumulators  of 
organic  nitrogen ;  after  six  months  of  growth, 
they  contain  400  times  more  nitrogen  than  when 
planted.  The  crop  so  much  commented  on,  raised 
by  Aime  Girard,  of  40,000  kilos,  of  Richter's  Im- 
perator  per  hectare  (about  4  tons  to  every 
2\  acres),  drew,  from  the  soil  but  120  kilos. 
(2£  cwt.)  of  nitrogen  ;  but  the  stems,  leaves,  and 
roots,  during  the  whole  progress  of  growth,  had 
certainly  accumulated  in  their  tissue  a  much 
larger  proportion  of  this  constituent. 


The  time  is  now  ripe,  therefore,  for  concerted 
action  to  be  taken  by  the  traders  affected ;  and 
we,  on  behalf  of  the  Traders  in  Poisonous  Com- 
pounds, &c,  Protection  Society,  shall  be  greatly 
obliged  if  they  will  at  once  communicate  with  us, 
so  that  arrangements  may  be  made  for  deputa- 
tions to  wait  upon  the  Members  of  Parliament 
for  all  constituencies  claiming  their  support  of 
the  Bill.  Thos.  G.  Dobbs,  Secretary,  24,  Sansome 
Street,  Worcester;  G.  H.  Richards,  Treasurer,  234, 
Borough  High  Street,  London,  S.E. 


MARKET     NOTES. 

BANANAS. 

The  trade  is  all  in  favour  of  the  buyer,  and 
except  in  the  case  of  first-class  produce,  for  high 
coloured  fruit  from  the  Canaries,  the  cheaper 
trade  and  the  costermonger  have  it  in  their  own 
hands.  When  fairly  sound  fruits  are  being 
retailed  at  two  a  penny,  it  gives  us  the  true 
market  value.  The  cause  of  this  unexpected  drop 
in  prices  is  caused  by  the  last  shipload  of  Canary 
Island  Bananas  having  arrived  in  a  ripe  con- 
dition :  and  the  previous  shipment  about  ripe,  and 
of  a  khaki  colour.  The  trade  will  not  buy,  thus 
the  fruit  is  being  offered  at  about  half  the  original 
cost ;  the  better  samples,  except  as  regards  colour, 
are  selling  for  4s.  per  bunch.   S.  C. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  PHARMACY 
ACT. 

SALE  OF  POISONOUS  COMPOUNDS. 

It  may  interest  many  of  your  readers  to  know 
that  it  is  in  contemplation  to  effect  a  change  in 
the  law  as  to  the  sale  of  poisons,  which,  while 
safeguarding  the  public  interest,  will  meet  the 
convenience  of  large  numbers  of  persons  who 
make  use  of  poisonous  compounds  for  agri- 
cultural, horticultural,  trade,  and  technical 
purposes. 

Hitherto  the  law,  although  it  has  not  always 
been  strictly  observed,  has  required  that  such 
compounds  should  be  sold  only  by  properly 
qualified  chemists ;  but  it  would  be  manifestly 
more  convenient  that  articles  such  as  sheep 
dips,  insecticides,  disinfectants,  and  articles 
used  for  photographic  purposes,  should  be 
readily  obtainable  from  agricultural  agents,  nur- 
serymen, seedsmen,  ironmongers,  and  oil  and 
colourmen,  as  well  as  chemists,  the  former  having 
more  practical  knowledge  of  the  uses  for  which 
these  articles  are  required.  It  is  understood  that 
the  Departmental  Committee  on  Poisons  will 
report  to  the  Privy  Council  and  to  Parliament  in 
favour  of  an  alteration  in  the  law,  and  that  the 
Government  will  shortly  bring  in  a  Bill  amend- 
ing the  Pharmacy  Act  on  the  lines  suggested  by 
the  Poisons  Committee,  providing  for  the  sale  by 
licensed  persons,  in  properly  labelled  and  sealed 
bottles  or  packages,  of  articles  already  described, 
as  supplied  by  manufacturers  or  by  wholesale 
dealers. 

The  pharmacists  are  certain  to  endeavour  to 
retain  their  present  privilege  ;  it  is  for  the  traders 
who  favour  a  change  in  the  law  to  take  care  that 
the  proposed  alteration  is  made  thoroughly 
effective  in  their  own  interea'.s. 


SOCIETIES. 


PUTNEY    AND    WANDSWORTH 
CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

December  18  — A  very  successful  meeting  took  place 
on  the  above  date,  when  the  annual  dinner  was  held  at 
Wandsworth.  Nearly  seventy  members  and  visitors 
assembled,  and  the  enthusiasm  was  particularly  great. 
Mr.  J.  McKerchar,  who  presided,  made  some  capital 
speeches,  and  pleased  everyone  present.  Among  other 
visitors  were  Messrs.  Glendinning,  Dawkins,  Tiver, 
Weeks,  Honess,  Want,  Russel,  Pearson,  &e.  The  toas'  s 
included  that  of  Ihe  Society,  the  Chairman  of  Com- 
mit ee  (Mr.  Mahood),  Officers  of  the  Society  (with  spec- 
ally  cordial  references  to  the  value  of  Mr.  McLeod's 
sarvices),  Donors  of  Special  Prizes.  Exhibitors,  &\ 
The  names  of  Messrs.  Piirtley,  Bradford,  French,  and 
Daik  were  coupled  with  these  toasts.  The  entertain- 
ment was  capital,  and  songs  were  given  by  the  Messrs. 
Berry  (sons  of  Mr.  Berry,  a  well-known  gardener  at 
Roehampton),  Weeks,  Grant,  Want,  &e. 

This  Society,  after  an  existence  of  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  is  more  vigorous  than  ever;  its 
membership  increases,  and  its  financial  balance  is 
be.t^r.  The  acting  secretary  is  Mr.  Reynolds ;  and  thc- 
nextshow  will  be  held  at  Putney  in  November,  1903. 


A  NEW  APPLICATION  FOR  RAMIE 
FIBRE.  . 
It  has  been  the  fate  of  Ramie  or  China  grass- 
fibre  to  have  alternately  long  periods  of  a 
smouldering  existence  and  then  to  burst  into  a- 
flame  of  popularity.  This  has  been  going  on  for 
the  last  hundred  years,  and  notwithstanding 
that,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  value  of  the 
fibre,  and  to  its  adaptability  to  a  great  variety  of 
uses,  Ramie  cannot  yet  bo  included  amongst  ■ 
commercial  fibres.  Quite  recently  notices  have 
appeared  in  the  Lancet  and  other  publications  on 
the  application  of  the  fibre  for  the  manufacture 
of  underclothing,  a  factory  having  been  set  up  at 
Carlskrona,  in  Sweden,  for  this  special  purpose. 
Ramie  underclothing  is  said  to  be  superior  t>  ■ 
wool,  cotton,  linen,  or  silk;  further,  that  it  is 
more  durable,  is  unalterable  in  its  texture,  does 
not  shrink,  and  its  properties  are  unchangel  in 
spite  of  wear  and  washing.  The  fabrics  which 
we  have  seen  are  certainly  well  made,  one  pattern 
in  particular  being  so  open  and  withal  strong 
that  though  the  thread  itself  is  not  elastic,  the 
mesh-like  structure  makes  the  material  quite 
elastic— a  property  that  is  said  to  be  retained 
permanently.  In  consequence  of  these  characters- 
many  advantages  over  other  materials  are  claimed 
for  it,  namely,  that  it  does  not  hinder  perspira- 
tion but  facilitates  it,  and  secures  complete 
ventilation,  receiving  warmth  from,  and  returning 
it  to  the  skin  ;  further,  that  it  is  cooling  during 
oppressive  heat,  and  warming  in  cold  weather  ; 
and  above  all,  that  it  "  prevents  the  germination 
of  diseasesof  the  skin,  rheumatism,  ic."  Though 
the  manrvfacturers  are  introducing  it  exclusively 
for  underclothing  and  hosiery,  some  of  the 
patterns  would  seem  to  have  recommendations 
for  ladies'  blouses  or  summer  dresses,  the  pattern 
beinc  of  an  open  or  network  character,  would 
look  well,  over  a  dress  of  a  bright  colour.  With 
the  view  of  furthering  the  use  of  Ramie,  we  maj 
perhaps  say  thai  the  English  agents  for  these 
materials  arc  Messrs.  Hall,  Nilsen  i  Co.,  47. 
Moslej  Street,  Manchester,  JoTm  R.  Jacfcsoii, 
i  [lor ■'.  '■;/' '/'  '  ""'■  ''' '■'"'• 
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*#*  Editor  and  Publishes. — Our  correspon- 
dents would  obviate  delay  in  obtaining  answers 
totheir|communieations,  and  save  us  much  time 
and  trouble,  if  they  would  kindly  observe  the 
notice  printed  weekly  to  the  effect  that  all 
communications  relating  to  financial  matters 
and  to  advertisements  should  be  addressed  to 
the  Publisher  ;  and  that  all  communications 
intended  for  publication,  or  referring  to  the 
literary  department,  and  all  plants  to  be  named, 
should  be  directed  to  the  Editor.  The  two 
departments,  publishing  and  editorial,  are 
quite  distinct,  and  much  unnecessary  delay 
and  confusion  arise  when  letters  are  mis- 
directed. 

Aerial  Roots  on  the  Grape-vine  :  N.  Marshall. 
A  want  of  balance  between  the  amount  of 
moisture  in  the  air  of  the  vinery  and  the  ven- 
tilation applied.  We  are  not  aware  that  these 
roots  do  any  harm. 

Apple  Branches  Swollen  :  S.  P.  E.  We  see 
no  trace  of  insect  or  fungus,  but  the  swellings 
are  like  those  caused  by  the  American  blight 
insect. 

Books  :  A.  Reiser.  There  is  no  work  of  the  kind 
named  that  we  know  of  ;  market  methods  are 
identical  with  those  pursued  in  private  gardens, 

■  excepting,  perhaps,  that  being  less  thorough  in 
certain  particulars  they  are  less  costly.  Vines 
and  Vine  Culture,  by  A.  F.  Barron,  published 
by  the  Journal  of  Horticulture,  12,  Mitre  Court 
Chambers,  Fleet  Street. — M.  Geo.  Bigot.  Handy 
Boole  of  Fruit  Culture-  under  Glass,  by  David 
Thomson.  Published  by  W.  Blackwood  &  Sons, 
Edinburgh  and  London.  Smaller  manuals  on 
the  subjects  mentioned  in  your  note  are  sold 
separately  by  Mr  Upcott  Gill,  Bazaar  Office, 
170,  Strand,  W.C. ,  at  Gd.  and  Is.  each. — M.  G.  B. 
Fawkes  on  Gla,ss-liouse  Construction. — W.  J.  L. 
Les  Drogues  Simples.  The  London  booksellers 
who  would  supply  the  book  are  Williams  & 
Norgate,  of  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
London,  W.C 

Bordeaux  Mixtuke  for  Spraying  Tomato  and 
other  Plants  :  Northern  Scott.  The  formula 
for  making  this  fungicide  was  last  published  in 
our  issue  for  October  4  of  the  present  year. 
We  have  not  space  to  repeat  it.  An  effective 
fungicide  for  use  when  only  a  few  plants  have 
to  be  dressed  consists  of  liver-of-sulphur,  ^  oz., 
water  1  gallon  —  neither  should  be  applied 
whilst  the  flowers  are  setting. 

Celery  :  T.  G.  The  15th  of  March  is  too  early 
for  sowing  seed  for  the  production  of  blanched 
Celery  at  Christmas  in  your  part  of  the  country. 
The  plants  should  not  have  been  kept  to  so  late 
a  date  ;  there  should  have  been  an  April  sow- 
ing as  well.  Evidently  the  stick  sent  began 
to  push  up  the  flower-shaft  early  in  October, 
and  had  in  conserj  uence  become  hardand  stringy, 
and  fit  only  for  flavouring  purposes.  It  is 
gnawed  all  over  by  slugs,  and  is  not  nice  to 
look  at.  You  should  afford  frequent  dustings 
of  fresh  soot  and  quicklime  to  all  your  Celery, 
in  order  to  keep  these  marauders  away  during 
the  autumn  and  winter,  applying  the  dressing 
at  each  earthing-up. 

Ci  iwshed  Drainage  :  H.  J.  It  would  certainly 
do  the  Roses  much  good  if  the  soil  is  poor,  or 
it  has  not  been  recently  manured.  If  the  manure 
is  much  diluted  with  water  it  would  be  safe  to 
use  it  as  drawn  from  the  tank,  twice  or  thrice 
during  the  winter  and  spring  months.  Or  if 
you  have  an  orchard,  or  shrubs  growing  on  poor 
soil,  an  application  or  two  would  be  of  benefit. 

Ccrr ant-bud  Mites  :  S.P.E.  The  buds  excite 
suspicion,  but  on  a  casual  inspection,  which  is 
all  we  coirld  do  at  the  present  time,  we  found 
no  mites.     Send  further  specimens,  please. 

Ether  Forcing  :  Chemist.  The  pamphlet  may 
be  had  from  the  Librairie  Horticole,  Rue  de 
Grenelle,  84bi=,   Paris,  by   post;   or  you   can 


order  it  from  Williams  &  Norgate,  Henrietta 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  London.  We  do  not 
know  the  cost,  probably  only  a  franc  or  two. 

Lily  of  the  Valley  :  Lilian.  An  English 
market  bunch  contains  twelve  spikes.  Bunches 
of  bloom  imported  from  France  vary  in  size 
greatly. 

Names  of  Fruits,  Etc.  :  We  are  desirous  to 
oblige  our  correspondents  as  far  as  we  can,  but 
the  task  is  becoming  too  great,  too  costly,  and  too  time- 
consuming  for  us  to  continue  it  without  restrictions. 
Correspondents  should  observe  the  rule  ilutt  not  more 
than  six  varieties  be  sent  at  any  one  time.  The 
specimens  must  be  good  ones  ;  if  two  of  each  variety 
are  sent,  identification  will  be  easier.  The  fruits 
should  be  just  approaching  ripeness,  and  they  should 
be  properly  numbered,  and  carefully  packed.  A 
leaf  or  shoot  of  each  variety  is  helpful,  and  in  the 
case  of  Plu)ns,  absolutely  essential.  In  all  cases 
it  is  necessary  to  know  the  district  from  which 
the  fruits  are  sent.  We  do  not  undertake  to 
send  answers  through  the  post,  or  to  return  fruits. 
Fruits  and  plants  must  not  be  sent  in  the  same 
box.  Delay  in  any  case  is  unavoidable.  — 
H.  W.  1,  Delices  d Angers ;  2,  Glout  Morceau ; 
3,  Easter  Beurre  ;  4,  Olivier  de  Serres  ;  5,  Passe 
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.E\V  attacked  by  a  fungus, 
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Crassane ;  0,  Hacon's  Incomparable.  —  J.  A. 
Smith.  Apple  Kentish  Fillbasket. — J.Dickinson. 

1,  Hollandbury  ;  2,  Small's  Admirable  ;  3,  Pile's 
Russet;  4, King  Pippin. — Enquirer.  1, Bismarck; 

2,  deformed,  not  recognised ;  3,  Sandringham  ; 
4,  not  recognised;  5,  Bellisime  d'Hiver;  6, 
Augustus  Pearmain. 

Names  of  Plants  :  Correspondents  not  an- 
swered in  this  issue  are  requested  to  be  so 
good  as  to  consult  the  following  number.  — 
X.  Gordonia  Lasianthus,  the  Loblolly  Bay  of 
the  S.  United  States.  The  other  plant  is  quite 
shrivelled.  We  guess  it  to  be  Erigeron  mucro- 
natus,  but  it  is  larger  than  we  are  accustomed 
to  see  it  in  this  country. — W.  B.  1,  Sequoia 
sempervirens,  Bed  wood;    2,  Thuya  orientalis  ; 

3,  T.  gigantea  (Lobbi  of  gardens);  4,  5,  0,  all 
species  of  Pinus  allied  to  excelsa  and  monti- 
cola,  but  without  seeing  the  cones  it  would  be 
hazardous  to  give  names  to  small  pieces. — 
F.  T.  H.  1,  Physosiphon  Loddigesii ;  2,  Pleuro- 
thallis  rubens ;  3,  Restrepia  trichoglossa ;  4, 
Brassia  maculata ;  5,  Cyperorchis  elegans, 
commonly  called  Cymbidium  elegans ;  G, 
Odontoglossum  constrictum. — M.  S.  The  two 
large  flowers  are  forms  of  Lyciste  Skinneri ; 
the  dark  flower,  Cymbidium  giganteum  ;  the 
white  flower,  Cyperorchis  Mastersii.     It  usuxlly 


produces  a  raceme  of  flowers  :  syn.  Cymbidium 
Mastersii  ;  the  small  spotted  flower,  Odonto- 
glossum rainosissiuium.  The  flowers  should  be 
numbered  and  properly  packed.  These,  knocked 
about  in  the  box,  were  much  damaged. — J.  H. 
The  smallest  form  of  Maxillaria  punctata. — 
A.  T.  L.  Odontoglossum  gloriosum,  a  good 
form  of  it. — R.  T.  Cymbidium  giganteum. — 
J.  W.  Y.  All  four  are  varieties  of  Cypripedium 
insigne,  although  they  differ  slightly  in  colour. 
Neither  of  them  is  distinct  enough  to  be  of 
any  special  value. — A.  R.  A  variety  of  Hedera 
Helix.  Most  of  the  forms  have  the  foliage  turn 
coppery,  or  assume  a  dark  tint  in  early  winter. 

Nicholson's  Gardeners'  Dictionary:  R.  L. 
The  statement  in  the  Gardeners*  Ch  ronicle,  p.  4G8, 
was  incorrect.  There  has  been  an  issue  of  a 
supplement ;  but  the  reissue  of  the  other 
volumes  is  a  facsimile  of  the  original. 

Sectional  Boiler:  J.  F.  A.  We  have  for- 
warded your  note  to  the  writer  of  the  note  in 
the  Gardeners'  Chronicle. 

Sweet  Potato  (Convolvulus  Batatas)  :  B. 
Green.  The  plant  is  too  tender  for  cultivation 
in  the  open  air  in  this  country,  but  it  may  be 
grown  in  a  warm  house  or  other  structure.  The 
method  to  pursue  is  to  start  some  tubers  in 
March  in  a  mild  hot-bed,  and  as  soon  as  the 
shoots  are  strong  enough,  detach  them  and 
plant  separately  in  small  pots,  and  keep  in  the 
hot-bed  for  a  few  weeks,  afterwards  setting 
them  in  a  less  warm  place.  In  May  they  may 
go  into  a  frame,  or  warm  greenhouse.  There 
are  numerous  varieties. 

Varieties  of  Grapes  to  Plant  in  a  Vinery 
along  with  Black  Hamburgh,  Foster's 
Seedling,  and  Madresfield  Court  :  N.  M. 
As  affording  variety,  plant  Duke  of  Buccleuch, 
Dr.  Hog  j,  Ascot  Frontignan,  Muscat  Champion, 
and  Auvergne  Frontignan. 

White  Flints  from  a  Chalk-pit  :  H.  J.  You 
might  hide  them  under  a  narrow  border  of  Ivy, 
not  necessarily  consisting  of  the  common 
species,  or  with  Sedums,  Periwinkle,  Periploca 
grffica,  climbing  Honeysuckle,  or  Saxifrages  of 
the  mossy  type  ;  or  coat  them  with  a  thin  slip 
of  Portland  cement. 

Yew  Diseased  :  S.  P.  E.  The  leaves  are  affected 
with  the  fungus  Spha^rella  Taxi  (see  fig.  163). 
You  can  do  nothing  but  cut  off  the  affected 
shoots  as  far  as  you  can,  and  burn  them. 


Communications  Received  —Leonard  Lille,  Ly^ns— 
H.  R.  H  —  F.  de  Sach  — Scuola  Superiore  di  Agricol- 
tura,  Poriici— J.  W.  J.— Prof.  Schumann,  Berlin— 
W.  T.— W.  G.8.— Dr.  Harshbergei,  Philadelphia— J.  W. 
—  M.  Parde-R.  S.  B..  Sydney-Prof.  Fisher— M.  G., 
Santa  Cruz— Dr.  Debono  Malta— C.  W  D.,  Paris  — 
C.  T.  D.— W.  B.— F.  F.— St.  Bride's  Press-M.  A.— 
J.  H.  B  — M.  Grabham-A.  McK.— W  Pettit— S.  C— 
H.  W.  W.-J.  OB.— A.  D  -W.  R  F.-W.  S.-C.  P.  C- 
E  C— J.  8— T  H.  B.-E.  B— T.  T.— J.  J.  W.— H.  Per- 
kins— C.  P.— T.  Lewi?.— H.  F.  McMillan. 


CATALOGUES    RECEIVED. 

SEEDS. 
Cooper,  Taber  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  90  &92,  Southwark  Street, 

London,  S  E.— Wholesale. 
W.  Cliiiran  &  Son,  10  &  la,  Market  Street,  Manchester, 

and  29d,  High  Strtet,  Bangor. 
Toogood  &  Sons,  Southampton. 
Doiibie  &  Co.,  Rothesay.  N  B 

CARNATIONS. 
H.  &  J.  Elliott,  Courtbushes  Nursery,  Hurstpierpoint, 
Sussex. 

FOREIGN. 
Fredrick  Roemer,  Quedlinburg,  Germany— Seeds. 


Continued  Increase  In  the  Circulation  of  the 
"GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE. 

IMPORTANT  TO  ADVERTISERS.  —  The  Polisher  hat 
the  satisfaction  of  announcing  that  the  circulation  of  the 
"  Gardeners'  Chronicle  "  has,  since  the  reduction  in  the 
price  of  the  paper,  more  than 

»-     TREBLED.     "W 

Advertisers  are  reminded  that  the  "Chronicle"  circulates 
among  Country  Gentlemen,  and  all  Classes  of 
Gardeners  and  Garden-lovers  at  home,  that  it  has 
a  siiecially  large  Foreign  and  Colonial  Circula- 
tion, and  that  it  is  preserved  for  reference  in  all  the 
principal  Libraries. 

(For  Markets  avd  Weather,  see  p.  viii.) 
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